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PREFACE. 


In this volume the terminal phenomena of tlie sexual pro¬ 
cess are discussed, before an attempt is finally made, in the con¬ 
cluding volume, to consider the bearings of the psychology’ of 
sex on that part of morals which may be called “social hygiene.” 

Under “Erotic Symbolism” I include practically all the 
aberrations of the sexual instinct, although some of these have 
seemed of sufficient importance for separate discussion in pre¬ 
vious volumes. It is highly probable that many readers will 
consider that the name scarcely suffices to cover manifestations 


so numerous and so varied. The term “sexual equivalents” 
will seem preferable to some. While, however, it may be fully 
admitted tliat these perversions are “sexual equivalents”—or at 
all events equivalents of the normal sexual impulse—that term 
IS merely a descriptive label which tells us nothing of the phe¬ 
nomena. “Sexual Symbolism” gives us the key to tlie process, 
the key that makes all these perversions intelligible. In all of 
themp-ery clearly in some, as in shoe-fetichism; more ob¬ 
scurely in others, as in exliil.itioiiism-it has come about 1>V 
causes congenital, acquired, or both, (hat some object or cla-s 
0 objects, some act or group of acts, has acquired a dynamic 

process, 
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PRE7A0B. 


of turae&ceuce. which has occupied us so often in these Studies, 
is the elaborate preliminary. ‘'The art of love,” a clever woman 
novelist has written, '‘is the art of preparation.” That ‘“prepa¬ 
ration” is, on the physiological side, the production of tumea- 
coDce, and all courtship is concerned in building up tumescence. 
But the final conjugation of two individuals in an e.xplosion of 
detumcscence, thus slowly brought about, though it is largely 
an involuntary act, is still not without its psychological impli¬ 
cations and consequences; and it is therefore a matter for 
regret that so little is yet known about it. The one physiological 
act in which two individuals are lifted out of all ends that cen¬ 
ter in self and become the instrument of those higher forces 
which fashion the species, can never be an act to be slurred over 
as trivial or unworthy of study. 

In the brief study of “The Psychic State in Pregnancy” 
we at last touch tlie point at which the whole complex process 
of sex reaches its goal. A woman with a child in her womb is 
the everlasting miracle which all the romance of love, all the 
cunning devices of tumescence and detumescence, have been 
invented to make manifest. The psychic state of the woman 
who thus occupies the supreme position which life has to offer 
cannot fail to be of exceeding interest from many points of 
view, and not least because the maternal instinct is one of the 
elements even of love between the sexes. But the psychology 
of pregnancy is full of involved problems, and here again, as 
so often in the wide field we have traversed, w'e stand at the 
threshold of a door it is not yet given us to pass. 


24 lIolmflciH* Avenue, 
Herne Hill, London* 


Havelock Ellis. 
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EROTIC SYMBOLISM. 


I. 

The Definition of Erotic Svmbolism—Symbolism of Act and 

% W 

SymbolUfn of Object—Erotic Fotichii^in—Wide extension of the symbol?* 
of Sex—The Immense Varietv of Pos^sible Erotic Fetichej>—The Norma• 
Foundation^' of Erotic Svmboli'im—Classification of the Pbenonana—Th^ 
Tendency to Idealize the Defects of a Beloved Person—Stendhal':' 
“Crystallization.” 


Bv ‘‘orotic symbolism’* I mean that tencknev whcrchv tlic- 

* • • 

lover’? attention i? diverted from the central focii? of sexual 
attraction to some object or process which is on the periphery 
of that focus, or is eyen outside of it altogether, tliotigh recall¬ 
ing it by as.eociation of contiguity or of similarity. It thus hap¬ 
pens that tiimescence. or cycn in extreme cases detuinescenco. 
may be proyokod by the contemplation of acts or objects which 
are away from the end of sexual conjugation.* 

In con.sidoring the phenomena of sexual selection in a 
pronous volume,^ it was found that there are four or fiye main 
factors in the constitution of beauty in so far as h<*auty deter- 
mines sexual selection. Erotic .symbolism is founded on the 
factor of individual taste in beauty; it arises as a specialized 
dovelopment of that factor, but it is. neyortheloss, incorrect to 
merge it m sexual selection. The attractiye characteristics of 
a beloved woman or man. from the point of view of sexual selec- 
on are a complo.x but harmonious whole leading up to a desire 
for the com plete po^.ession of the person who displays tliem. 

Eal^nhiirp employed by 

that torm iitir>lvin.» borne* in 

than the term “eexiinl '‘vmbo’iisin ” emotion, is much narrower 

ffrrat variety of ritual and snri.i' may- be used to dosijmate a 

m the evolution of e^.'li^^lion have played a part 

* Sexual Selection in Sian, \v, ‘‘Vision.’' 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. 


There is no tcndenc)’ to isolate and dissociate any single char¬ 
acter from the individual and to concentrate attention upon that 
character at the expense of the attention bestowed upon the 
individual generally. As soon as such a tendency begins to show 
itself, even though only in a slight or temporary form, we may 
say that there is erotic symbolism. 

Erotic symbolism is, however, by no means confined to the 
individualizing tendency to concentrate amorous attention upon 
some single characteristic of the adult woman or man who is 
normally the object of sexual love. The adult human being 
may not be concerned at all, the attractive object or act may 
not even be human, not even animal, and we may still be con¬ 
cerned with a svmbo! which has parasitically rooted itself on 
the fruitful site of sexual emotion and absorbed to itself the 
energy’ which normally goes into tlie channels of healthy human 
love having for its final end the procreation of the species. 
Thus understood in its widest sense, it may be said that every 
sexual perversion, even homosexuality, is a form of erotic sym¬ 
bolism, for we shall find that in every case some object or act 
that for the normal human being has little nr no erotic value, 
has assumed such value in a su))rcme degree; that is to say, it 
has become a symbol of the normal object of love. Certain 
porversion.s arc, however, of such great importance on account 
of their wide ndationships, that they cannot be adequately 
discussed merely as forms of erotic symbolism. This is notably 
the case as regards homosexuality, auto-erotism, and algolagnia, 
all of which phenomena have therefore been separately dis¬ 
cussed in previous studies. We are now mainly concerned with 
manifestations which are more narrowly and exclusively sym¬ 
bolical. 

A portion of the field of erotic symbolism is covered by 
what Binet (followed by Lombroso. KrafTt-Kbing, and others) 
has termed “erotic fctichisni,” (»r the tendency whereby sexual 
attraction is unduly exerted by some special part or jicculianty 
of the body, or by some inanimate object which has become asso¬ 
ciated with it. Such erotic symbolism of object cannot, how¬ 
ever. be dissociated from the even more important erotic sym- 
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holism of process, and tlie two are so closely bound together that 
we cannot attain a truly scientific view of them until we regard 
tlieni broadly as related parts of a common psychic tendency. 
If, as Groos assorts^ a symbol has two chief meanings, one in 
wliich it indicates a physical process whicli stands for a psychic 
process, and another in which it indicates a part wliich repro 
sents the whole, erotic symbolism of act corresponds to the first 
of these chief meanings, and erotic symbolism of object to tlie 
other. 

Although it is not impossible to find some germs of erotic 
symbolism in animals, in its more pronounced manifestations 
it is only found in the human species. It could not be other¬ 
wise, for such symbolism involves not only the plav of fancy 
and imagination, the idealizing aptitude, but also a certain 
amount of power of concentrating the attention on a point out¬ 
side the natural path of instinct and the abilitv to form new 
mental constructions around that point. Tlicrc are, indeed, as 
we shall see, elementary forms of erotic symbolism which are 
not uncommonly associated with fccblc-mindedness, but even 
these are still peculiarly liumaii, and in its less crude mani¬ 
festations erotic symbolism easily lends itself to every degree 
of human refinement and intelligence. ' '' 


It depends primarily upon an increase of the nsvcbolo-Soal pro- 
cess o representation.” Colin Scott remarks of sexual symbolism 
generally, involving greater powers of comparison and anulvMs as 

ZrTr impressions conm to be 

llu-y "1,^1 “ ■"‘•"''"■S rc.,,1 into ,vl,ich 

° O'- i., 

of other ° "'“""ft' ‘o en.ph»,iro .omell.ing for the sake 

of li e orL! ■ ■" " ■ “ or lonfr-cireoiting 

primitive energy; . . . Rosetti's poem, ‘Tbe Wood.-purge/ 


p- *--■ ti- paychoio,,. of „.o 

^li^m opornte^ its trnnTftf.r tliroii"li wliich I'roUc 

tne same author’s LnoUiur iIm ^'Impters of 

‘W e„o,tonal bast. o"n rhi''b"e™S";"::^oH:.r.'rr 
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gives a concrete example of llie fonimtion of such a symbol. Here 
otherwise insignificant presentation of the tlircecupped wood'ipurge, 
representing originally a mere side-current of tlic streuin of con>cio\Ls- 
ness, becomes the intellectual symbol or fetich of tlie wliole psycliosis 
forever after. It sccins, indeed, as if the stronger the emotion the more 
likely will become the formation of an overlying symbol imii, which 
serves to focus and stand in the place of something greater than itself; 
nowhere at least is symbolism a more characteristic feature than as an 
expression of the sexual in^tinct, The pa-^^ion of sex, with its immense 
hereditary background, in early man became centered often upon the 
most trivial and unimportant features. . . . This symbolism, now 

become felichistic, or symbolic in a ba<l seii'^e, is at least an exercise 
of the increasing representative power of man, upon which so much of 
his advancement has depended, while it also served to express and help 
to purify his most perennial emotion.'’ (('olin Scott, “Sex and Art/ 
American Journal of f^t^yvholootff vol. vii, No. 2, p. 180.) 

In the study of “Love and Pain” in a previous volume, the 
analysis of the large and complex mass of sexual phenomena 
which are associated witli pain, gradually resolved tliem to a 
considcral)lo extent into a special case of erotic symbolism; 
pain or restraint, whctlier inflicted on or l)v tlic loved person, 
becomes, by a psychic process that is usually unconscious, tlie 

svmhol of the sexual mechanism, and lienee aroust's the same 

% 

emotions as that mechanism normally arouses. Wc may now 
attempt to deal more hroailly and coinprciiensivcly with the nor¬ 
mal and al>normal aspects of erotic symbolism in some of their 

mo.st typical and least mixed forms. 

“When our human imagination seeks to animate* artificial 
things,” lluysmans writes in Lfi-has. “it is compelled to repro¬ 
duce the movements of animals in the act of propagation. Ijook 
at machines, at the play of pistons in the cylin<lcrs; they are 
Uomeos of steel in .luliets of cast-iron.” And not only in the 
work of man’s hands but throughout Katnre we find sexual 
symbols which an? the less denialde since, for the most part, 
they make not the slightest appeal to even the most inorbi'l 
human imagination. Language Ls full of metaphorical symbols 
of sex which constantly tend to lose their poetic symbolism and 
to l)(“eoine eornmonplaeo. Semen is hut seed, and for the T>atins 
ci^pecially the whole process of human sex, as well as the male 
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and female organs, constantly presented itself in sjTnbols de¬ 
rived from agricultural and horticultural life. The testich’s 
were beans (fah(v) and fruit or apples (poma and mala); the 
penis was a tree {arbor), or a stalk {thyrsus), or a root {radix), 
or a sickle (falx), or a ploughshare (xrot^ier). The semen, again, 
was dew (ros). The labia majora or minora were wings (ah); 
the vulva and vagina were a field (ager and campus), or a 
ploughed furrow (sulcus), or a vineyard (viuea). or a fountain 
(fans), while the pudendal hair was herbage (plantaria)} In 
other Innuages it is not dillicult to trace similar and even iden¬ 
tical imagery applied to sexual organs and sexual acts. Thus 


it is noteworthy that Shakespeare more than once applies the 

term ploughed to a woman who lias had sexual intercourse. 

The Talmud calls the labia minora the doors, the labia majora 

hinges, and the clitoris the key. The Greeks appear not onlv to 

have found in the myrtle-berry, the fruit of a plant sacred to 

^ onus, the image of the clitoris, but also in the rose an image of 

the feminine labia; in the poetic literature of many eonntries, 

mdeod, this imagery of the rose may be traced in a more or less 
veiled manner.- 


The widespread symbolism of sex arose in tiie tlicories and 
conceptions of primitive peoples concerning the function of 
gencTntion and its nearest analogies in N'ature; it was continued 
for the sake of the vigorous and expressive terminology which 
t furnished both for daily life and for literature; its final sur- 
*va s were eultiyated because they furnished a delicately esthetic 
method of approaching matters which a growin- refinement of 

it dime.,It for lovers .ond^roets to , p" ", 

a more crude nnd .lirect manner. I,, e.xi^t'enee I, of’ilie!, Z 
« )tcaurc It shows the objective validity of the basis on 


‘I'C [cmalc pudvn.ln are hroMRlit 

■nnai,,,. r„v,„, cvS,l,a. Zn,m n' ^2' "f 

‘he genor " r O' 

245; a fioliction of the litorntur^* vo|. ij, pp \\g 

tran^tlations cntilled Koh It found in a voli^n# 
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which erotic symbolism, as we have liere to understand it, de* 
velops. But from first to last it is a distinct plienomeuon, hav« 
ing a more or less reasoned and intellectual basis, and it scarcely 
serves in any degree to feed the sexual impulse. Erotic sym¬ 
bolism is not intellectual but emotional in its origin ; it starts 
into being, obscurelv, with but a dim consciousness or for the 
most part none at all, cither suddenly from the shock of some 
usual Y youthful experience, or more gradually tlirough an in¬ 
stinctive brooding on those things which arc most intimately 
associated with a sexually dsirable person. 


The kinil of soil on which the germs of erotic svmhrlism may 
develop is well seen in cases of sexual hyperu'tliesia. In such ca^es all 
the emotionally sextial analogies and re-emhlances, which in erotic 
symbolism are fixed and organized, may be traced in vague and jiassing 
forms, a single liy|)erflpsthetic in<lividiial perhaps presenting a great 
variety of germinal ©yniboli^ins. 

Thus it has been recorded of an Italian nim (whose sister became 


a prostitute) that from the age of 8 she had desire for coitus, from 
tlic age of 10 ina-luibatcd, an<l later bad homosexual feelings, il.nt the 
same feelings ami practices con.inuc<l after she had taken the veil, 
though from time to time they assiiine<l religious oijuivalcn s. TIte 
mere contact, indcetl, of a priest’s hand, the news of the presentation 
of an ecclesiastic she had known to a bishopric, the sight of an ape. the 
contemplation of the ciiieilied ( hrist, the figure of a tov. the pi< turo 
of a demon, the act of defecation in the children entrustc<l to her care 
(whom, on this account, and again-t the regiila*if.iis, 'he wnn'd accom- 
panv to the closets), especially the sight and the mere recollection of 
fiic.s in sexuiil coiiiieclion—all these things sufTiced to prodiiee in her a 
powerful orgasm. [Ai'fhivio di 1002. fa'C. Il-lll, p. .118.) 

A bov of !■"> (given to masturbation), studidl by Macdonald ill 
America, w.-is simikarh' )ivj»crifslhc(ic to the symbols of sexual eruotion. 


“I like amusing my'clf with my comrades,” he to’d Macdi>na d. 
ourselves into a hall, which gives one a funny kind of wariutli 


“rolling 
I h.ive 


n special plea«uie in talking about some things. It is the same when 
the governe.'s ki-ses me on saying good night or when 1 ban against 
her breast. 1 have that sensation, too. when 1 see «oine of the piduies 


in the comic papcTs, hut only in those representing a woman, aa w)ien 
a young man skating trips up a girl so that her clothes are raisc*d 
a lilth*. When I read how a man saved a young girl from drowning. s<» 
that thev swam togolher, I had tbe sa-tie sensation. I.ooking at the 
♦tutues of women in the museum produces the same elicct, or when i 
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gee naked babies, or wlien a mother suckles a child. I have often had 
that sensation when reading novels I ouglit not to read, or when looking 
at a new-born calf, or >eeing dogs and cows and hor^e^ mounting on 
each other. When I see a girl flirting witii a boy, or leaiung on Ids 
shoulder or with his arm round her wai>t, I have an erection. It is 
the same wiien I see women and little girls in bathing et»tume, or when 
boys talk of what their fathers and mothers do togellier. In tlie 
Natural History Museum I often see things which give me that >en>a* 
lion. One iUxy when I read how a man killed a young girl and earned 
her into a wuoil and undre^ed her I had a feeling of enjoviricjit. W in n 
I read of nun who wore bastard> the idea of a woman having a child 
in that way gives me this sensation. Some daiicO'^, an<l <eejn'» v()un<^ 
girls a-tri<l<- u lior>f, excited me, too. and so in a eiixus wlun a uoman 
was sliot out of a cannon and Iicr skirts Jlew in the air. It has no ellect 
on me wlitn I see men naked. Sometimes I enjoy seeiny w-nien’s 
underclothes in a .shop, or when I see a lady or a yirl hnviny them, 
cspcially if tliey are drawers. Wlien I saw a ]a<ly in a .Ire-s which 
butti.ned from top to bottom it liad ntore eirect on me tlian sc.-inj: 
unaerch.thcs, Seeiny dogs coupliny yivos me more plea.sure than looking 
at pretty women, but less than lookiny at pretty little yirls." In order of 
incrcasiny intensity he placed the phenomena tliat atTeeled him tiius: 
The coupling of llie.s, then of horses, then the siyht of womeir.s under- 
garments, then a boy and a girl flirting, ti.en eows m.mnlino on each 
other, the .statues of women with naked brea>ts then contact with the 
govcrne-ss body and breasts, finally coitus. (Arthur Macdonald U 

126 (I 

It i, wortl.y of rcinnrk tl,„t the in.tinot „( nutriti„„, wl.tn re- 
lra,n«l. „,av ..xl,il,it xomctl.ing of an a„alo-.oua ayn.boH.,,,, tin.ugh 
m a m,nor .Icgroo, II,a, „f The ,vnys in whicl. „ l,vporn...tl„.,ic 

anything she can put her'^hands-on' U 
ttmorae for .1,. a:.i „ ’h ' 

“> arohl oalinoZsidir' "“O'J 

•«wanowcd tiiv miiivT I i-t hunurv: I 

—irdtooa r I 7; I,.f. , roll,,, on „„;,r, 
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»n<l feast®, and tried to deceive iny liungcr l>y iinaginin" that I 
charms all thoc good things/” <P. Janet, “La Maladie du Serupule” 
Revuv rinlf»ii>i>hi>iu<', Mity, IDOI. p. 50-2.) The deviations of the instinct 
of nutrition arc, iiowcver, con/med within narrow limits, and, in the 
Diiture of things, hunger, unlike sexual desire, c.aimot easily accept 

a fetich. 

'•'Diere is almost no feature, article of dress, attitude, act,” 
Stanley Hall declares, “or oven animal or perhaps object m 
nature, that mav not have to some morbid soul specialized ero¬ 
genic and erethic power.’** Kven a mere shadow may become a 
fetich. Ooroii tells of a merchant in Paris—a man with a 
reputation lor ability, happily married and the father of a 
family, altogether irreproachable iu his private life who uas 
returning home one evening after a game of billiards with a 
friend, when, on chancing to raise his eyes, he saw against a 
lighted window the shadow of a woman changing her chemise, 
lie fell in love with tliat shadow and returned to the spot every 
OVcniiK' for many months to gaze at the window. Yet- and 
hereinlios the fetichism—he made no attempt to see the woman 
or to find out who she was; the shadow suHioed ; he had no need 
of the realty.- It is even possible to have a negative fetich, the 
absence of some character Uing n’one demanded, and the case 
has been recorded in Chicago of an American gentleman of aver¬ 
age intelligence, education, and good habits who, having a.s a 
bov cheri.«hed a pure atTeelion for a girl whose leg had been am¬ 
putated. tbrougbout life was relatively impotent with norma 
women hut eNpcrii-nced passion and nfTeetion for women who had 
lost a leg; he was found by his wife to be in extensive corr^ 
epondence with one-legged wonun all over the country, 
ing no little money on the purchase of artifieial legs for his 

various protegees.^ 

It is important to rememhor. however, that while ero le 
eymholism becomes fantastic and abnormal in its extreme mani- 


•fj. S. Ifiill. Aflotrscrtirr, vol. 5. p. 470. 

• Covon. I’rriaM t]r r.ltiiour y. 4.>. hv Kicnian. "He- 

Pfiijrhifttri/, 1882 
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fcstations, it is in it? essence absolutelv normal. It is only in 
tlie very grossest forms of sexual desire that it is altogether 
absent. Stendhal described the mental side of the process of 
tumescence a? a crystallization, a process whereby certain feat¬ 
ures of the beloved person present points around which the emo¬ 
tions held in sohition in the lover’s mind mav conoentrafe and 

% 

deposit themselves in dazzling brilliance. Tlii? process inevi¬ 
tably tends to take place around all those feature? and objects 
associated with the beloved person which have most deeply im¬ 
pressed the lover’s mind, and the more sensitive and imagina¬ 
tive and emotional he is the more certainly will sueli feature* 
and objects crystallize into erotic symbols. “Devotion and love/' 
wrote ilary Wollstonecraft, “may be allowed to hallow the gar¬ 
ments as well as the person, for the lover must want fancy "hd 
has not a sort of sacred respect for the glove or slipper of his 
mistress. ITe would not confound them with vulgar things of 
the same kind.” And nearly two centuries earlier Burton, who 
had gathered together so much of the ancient lore of love, 
clearly asserted the entirely normal character of erotic sym¬ 
bolism. “Not one of a thousand falls in love,” he declares, “but 
there is some peculiar part or other which pleaseth most, and 
inflames him above the rest. ... If lie gets any remnant 
of hers, a husk-point, a feather of her fan, a shoe-tie, a lace, 
a ring, a bracelet of hair, lie wears it for a favor on his arm! 
m his hnt, finger, nr next his heart; ns Laodamia did by Pro- 
tesilaus, when ho went to war, sit at home with his picture be¬ 
fore her: a garter or a bracelet of hers is more precious than 
any Saint’s Belique, he lays it up in his casket (0 blessed 
Bohtiue) and every day will kiss it: if in her presence his eye 

>9 never of! her, and drink he will where she drank, if it be 
possible, in that very place.” etc.* 

de Oramoiit. Misi 

_ ’ °' »' “arlc H’. court, and Dongan were tc„ 

Sul, ..'ll; r^d'MiriTl'rsibl fPui-t III. Suction n. Monr. 11 
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<lcrly attached to cacli at her: when the latter died he left behind a 
casket full of alt possible sorts of love-tokens pertaining to his mistress, 
including, among other things^ “all kinds of hair/' And as regards 
France, Burton's contemporary, llowelh wrote in 1C27 in his Familiar 
LctUrs concerning the repulse of the English at Rlie: ‘‘A captain told 
me that wlicn they were rilling the dead bodies of the French gentlemen 
after the first invaaiou tlicv found that manv of them had tlicir mis* 

w » 

tresses' favors tied about their genitories.*' 

Scliurig {Spcnnatolot;ia, p. 3o7) at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century knew a Belgian lady who, when her dearly love<I husband died, 
secretly cut olT his penis and treasured it as a sacred relic in a silver 
ca>ket- She eventually puw<lered it, he adils, and found it an ofTicacious 
itiedicinc fur herself and others. An earlier example, of a lady at the 
Frencli court who cinhalmed and perfumed the genital organs of lier 
dead husband, always preserving them in a gohl casket, is mentioned 
by Bran tonic. Mantcgnzza knew a man who kept for many years on 
his desk the skull of his dead mistress, making it his dearest compan* 
ion. ‘•Some,*' be remarks, “have slept for iiionth.s and years with a 
book, a garment, a trillc. I once ha<l a friend who would spend long 
hours of joy and emotion kis>ing a tliread of silk wliich i<Jtc had lield 
between her fingers, now the only relie of love.*’ (Mantegazza, Fi'^iolofjia 
delP A more, cap. X.) In the same way I knew a lady who in old ago 
Btill treasured in her desk, as the one relic of the only man she had 
ever been attracted to, u fragment of paper he had casually twisted up 
in u conversation with her half a century before. 

Tlio tentloncy to troasurc the relics of a beloved person, 
more especially the garments, is the simplest and commonest 
fonntlation of erotic syrnhnlism. It is without doiiht absolutely 
normal. It is inevitable that tliosc objects wliich liavi- been in 
close eotita<-t with the beloved person’s body, and are intimately 
associate*! with that person in the lov<*r's mind, should possess 
a little of the same virtue, the same emotional potency. It is 
a phenomenon closely analogous to that by wliich tlic rolie.s of 
saints are lield to possess a singular virtue. But it bocfimcs 
somewhat less normal wlum the garment is regarded ns essential 
even in tlie [>r(?sence of liic beloved person.’ 

Wliile an c.xtremcly large numlior of object.'^ and acts may 
he found to possess occasionally the value of erotic symbols, such 

’ Xumcrous exampl**^ aro given by Moll, Kontrtirc ^>'csu<iIcmpfind‘ 
KHj/, tliird edition, pp. 2G.‘>-2C8. 
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svnibols most frequently fall into certain well-defined groups. 
A vast number of isolated objects or acts may be exceptionally 
the focus of erotic eouteinplaiion. but the objects and acts which 
frequently become thus symbolic are comparatively few. 

It seems to me that the phenomena of erotic symbolism may 
be most convenientlv grouped in three great classes, on the basis 
of the objects or acts which arouse tliem. 

I. Parts of the Body. — .1. Normal: Hand, foot, breasts, 
nates, hair, secretions and excretions, etc. 

B. Abnormal: Lameness, squinting, pitting of smallpox, 
etc. Paidoj)hilia or the love of children, presbyophilia or the 
love of the aged, and necrophilia or the attraction for corpso-s 
may be included under this head, as well as the excitement 
caused by various animals. 

II. Inanimate Odjects.* — .1. Garments: Gloves, shoes 

and stockings and garters, caps, aprons, handkerchiefs, under¬ 
linen. 

B. Impersonal Objects: Hero may be included all the vari¬ 
ous objects tliat may accidentally acquire the power of exciting 

sexual feeling in auto-erotism. Pygmalionism mav also be in¬ 
cluded. 


III. Acts and Attitudes.— A. Active: Whipping, cruelty. 
Mhibitionism. B. Passive: Being whipped, c.xperiencing cruelty! 
lersonal odors and tlie sound of the voice may be included under 
tins head. C. Mixoscopic: The vision of climbing, swinging, 

etc. The acts of urination and defecation. The coitus of ani- 

mals. 

Although the three main groups into which the phenomena 
of erotic symbolism are l.cre divided may seem fairly distinct. 
t%^et very closely allied, and indeed overlap, so that it 

P- lsn-2. 

«parato, tl.i. proup fmm Xcr Chapter X). 

of “azoophilk..-’ I ,oe no ‘ i uruler the licad 

forms of’fotichism aJo tTo iatffil? V*‘* 

of tnem being violently separated from the 
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is possible, as we shall see, for a single complex symbol to fall 
into all throe groups. 

A verv complete kind of erotic symbolism is furnished by 
Pygmalionisin or the love of statues.’ It is exactly analogous 
to the child’s love of a doll, which is also a form of sexual 
(though not erotic) symbolism. In a somewhat less abnormal 
form, erotic svmbolism ]>robably shows itself in its simplest 
shape in the tendency to idealize uubcautiful peculiarities in a 
beloved person, so that such peculiarities are ever afterward 
almost or quite essential in order to arouse sexual attraction. In 
this way men have become attracted to limping women. Even 
the most normal man may idealize a trilling defect in a beloved 
woman. The attention is inevitably concentrated on any such 
slight deviation from regular heauty, and the natural result of 
such concentration is that a complexus of associated thoughts 
and emotions becomes attached to something that in it^clf is 
unbeautiful. A defect becomes an admired focus of attention, 
the embodied symbol of the lovers emotion. 


Thus a mole is not in itself hcautiful, but by the tendency to 
^‘rotif symbolism it becomes so. Persian poets ospeeinlly have laviahe<l 
the richest imagery or, moles (.1 «m Kl-Orhrha<i in 
Uautex Etudes, fuse, 2o. U-f.) ; the .Arabs, as l.ane remarks iAratuan 
Sorirlu in the Middle Ayes, p. 2U), arc cjually e-xtravagant in thcr 
admiration of a moli*. 

Stendhal long since well described the process by which a defect 
Ix-eomes a sexual symbol. ‘■JCven little dcfect.s in a w..man’.s face,” he 
remarked, “sucl, a.s a smallpo-X pit, may arouse the tenderness a man 
M ho loves her, and throw him into deep reverie when he sees them in 
arK.ther woman. It i.s because he has experienced a thousand feelings 
in the presence of that smallpox mark, that these fceling.s have hceii 
for the most part delicious, all of the highc-t interest, and that, what- 
ever they ni-iy have been, they are renewe<l with incrcilihle vivacity on 
the sight of this sign, even when piTceived on the face of another 
woman. If in such a case we come to prefer and love utjlinrss. it is only 
beiause in suc-h a case ugline.ss i.s beauty. A man loved a woman who 


■ This ha.s already been con-^idered as a nerversion founded on 
vision, in discussing Eexual Scleetiou (n Man. IV. 
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was very thin and marked by smallpox: he lost her by death, Tl>reo 
years later, in Romo, he became acquainted with two women, one very 
bcaiitiftil, the other thin and marked by smallpox, on that account, it 
you will, rather ujrly. I him in love witli this plain one at the end 
of a week, which ho had employed in effacing her plainness by lui 
memories.” {Dc VAvioury Chapter XVII.) 

In the tondenev to idealize the unbeautiful features of i. 

% 

beloved person erotic symbolism shows itself in a simple and 
normal form. In a less simple and more morbid form it appears 
in persons in whom the normal patlis of sexual gratification ars 
for some reasons inhibited, and who are thus led to find tlia 
symbols of natural love in unnatural perversions. It is for thii 
reason that so many erotic symbolisms take root in childhood 
and puberty, before the sexual instincts have reached full deveU 
>pmeiit. It is for the same reason also, that, at the other end 
of life, when the se.xual energies are failing, erotic symbols some¬ 
times tend to he substituted for the normal pleasures of se.\. It 
for this reason, again, that both men and women whose nor¬ 
mal enerpes are inliiliited sometimes find the symbols of se.xual 
gratification in the caresses of children. 


The case of u schoolmistress recor.led by Penta instructively shows 
how „„ crotic of ihi, last kind may devolop by no moans as 

n refmomont of vioo. but a, tbo ono form in whiol, soxual f.rati.ioation 

inrnTl e'-olifioation h„, boon pulhologioally 

'nhdnled. h. f,., „ped dg, solmolmistross; sl.o was somo voars am, in 

tUo^ooTf m ^ <«' ’n,onll,a" At 

train'froni M OM'orioiiood soxual excitemont in a railway 

“vL? '■‘•P'“™tod her ideal and ,vlm roturnod hor nlToction 

oournot bo "'"'I' 'I"' '»"hod forward to 

o Id not 1.0 uoom|,l.,l.od, for at the brst oontaot tl.oro was ^ronl pain 

(le«i«ted ilof dcsir'T occasions her lover 

dimin shed and r . ‘--ever, rather than 

HO "L L^s • "r the pain 

that tho ion/ropre/s-cd d;:“:s™rokr':u!"ar;'.1 ilt^'ioZ': 
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symbolical outlet that was no longer normal, but was felt to supply a 
complete gratitication. She sought the close physical contact of th© 
youiiir children in her care. She would lie on her bed naked, with two 
or three naked children, make them suck her breasts and press them to 
every part of her body. Her conduct was discovered by means of other 
children who peeped through the keyhole, and she was jdaced under 
Petita for treatment. In this case the loss of moral and mental inhibi¬ 
tion, due probably to troubles of the climacteric, led to indulgence, under 
abnormal conditions, in those primitive contacts which arc normally the 
beginning of love, and these, supported by the ideal imago of the early 
lover, constituted a complete and adequate symbol of natxiral love in a 
morbi.lly perverted individual. (P. Penta, Arrhirio (Idle Pneopatic 
Scs&uale, January, 18&G.) 
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Foot-fetichism and Shoe-feticlnsm—Wide Prevalence and Normal 
—Rostif de la Brctonne—The Foot a Normal Focus of Sexoal 
Attraction Among Some Peoples—The Chinese, Greeks, Uonians, Span* 
iards, etc.—The Congenital Predisposition in Erotic Symboli'^ni—The 
Influence of Early Association and Emotional Shock—Shoe fetichiHin ij\ 
Relation to Ma^ochi^m—T)io Two Phenomena liuUpendent Though 
Allied—The De>nre to be Trodden On—The Fascination of Physical 
Constraint—The Symbolism of Self-inflicted Pain—The Dynamic Element 
in Erotic Symbolism—The Symbolism of Garments . 


Of all forms of erotic symbolism the most frequent is that 
which idealizes tlie foot and tlie shoe. The phenomena we liere 
encounter arc soniotitnes so complex and raise so many inter¬ 
esting questions that it is necessary to discuss them somewhat 
fully. 

It would seem that even for the normal lover the foot is 
one of the most attractive parts of the body. Stanley Hall 
found that among the parts specified as most admired in tlie 
other sex by young men and women who answered a quesiion- 
mire the feet came fourth (after tlie eyes, hair, stature and 
si7-e).» Casanova, an acute student and lover of women who 
was in no degree a foot fotichist, remarks that all men who sliare 
his interest in women are attracted by their feet; they olfer 


vol. Si, p, 113. It will be noted that 

unco n m An interest in the hand is i.v no means 

in Annoiulix >» tlie course of History XI1 

posses, the tn\ '*^1' V‘ th‘’sc StiidicH), but the bund does not 
much Ins! frrnnJn?’,^ "'“I' nii.l ban.l-fctiebiMn is very 

abh- rire ^ while cieve feticliism is rein-irk- 

morbid intons V 5 “ "“; TT® tianii-fetiebi-m. senreelv reaching 

‘“'f. pp. Id-ltl; and see KratH-Ebing. Op. cit., pp. 2U tf mq. 
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the same interest, he considers, as the question of the particular 
edition oilers to tlie book-lover- 

In a report of tlie results of a fiuc^tionfinire con<ornii)g cliildrens 
serrse of self* to which over 500 replies were received, Stanley Hall thus 
summari/t> the main facts a>ccrt:iined with reference to the feet: “A 
bpecial period of nuiicin;' the feet euincs ?.oine\vliat later than that in 
whicli the hands are ili>covered to consciou^ne^-N. (hw records afford 
nenrlv twice as iiumv ea>os for feet as for ha mis. The fonner are more 
remote from tlie primary psycluc toius or position, and arc also more 
often coviTeJ, so tli'at the siftlit of them is a more marked and exeep- 
tioiiul event. Some children become jiieatly excited whenever tlieir feet 
arc exposed. Some infants show si;.'ns of fear at the movement of their 
own knees ami feet <overed, and still more ofti-ii frij^lit Is the first 
sensation whieli signalizes the child's discovery of its feet. . . • 

Many are described as playing with them ns if fascitiated by strange, 
nevvlv-discovered toys. They pick them up ami try to throw them away, 
or out of the cradle, or bring them to the mouth, where all things tmnl 
to go. . . . < hildren often handle their feet, pat and stroke them, 

offer them toys uud the bottle, as if they, too, had an imiepeiidcnt 

hunger to gratify, an ego of their own. , . . Children oflei> develoj- 

[later] a speeinl interest in the feel of others, and examine, feel them, 
etc., sometimc-H expressing surpii'e that the pincli of the iimllicrs toe 
hurts her and not the child, or companiig tlieir own ami the feet <if 
others point by point. Curious, too. are the intensilieatiuns of foot- 
consciousticss throughout the ea»ly years of childhood, whenever chil¬ 
dren have the exceptional privilege of going barefoot, or have new shoes. 
The feet are often apostrophized, punished, beaten sometimes to the 
point of i-aiti for breaking tilings, throwing the child down. ele. Several 
children have habits, which reach great intensity, and then vanish, of 
tnuebing or tickling the feet, with gales of laughter, and a few arc 

deseribed as showing an almost morbid rclm-tanec to wear anything 

upon the feet, or even to having them touehe.l by others. . . . 

Several almost fall in love with the great toe or H.e little one, especially 
admiring some crease or dimple in it. dressing it in some »-ag of silk or 
bit of ribbon, or cut-off glove finger^, winding it with string, prolonging 
it by tying on bits of wood. Stroking the feet of others, especially if 
thev are shapelv, often becomes almost a passion witb young children, 
ami several adults confess a survival of the same impulse which it is an 
exuuisite pleasure to gratify. The interest of some mothers m I*-''"""’ 
toes the expressions of vvliich are eestntie ami almost inrrcdible, is A 
factor of great importance.” (G. Jstanley Hall, “Some Aspects of tbo 


» Af^iiioJre^i vol. i. Chapter VII. 
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Early Sense of Self,” Anteriran Jonnml of Psjichnhigii, April, 18BS.) In 
cliil(lhoo<l. Stanley Hall remarks elsewhere {Adolcsct'iirr, vol. ii, p. 104), 
“a form of courtship iiuiy consist solely in toucluti'r feet under the desk.” 
It would -sec'in that even animals have a certain amoiiiit of sexual con¬ 
sciousness in the feet: I have noticed a inab donkey, just before coitus, 
bite the feet of his partner. 

.•\t tlie same time it is scarcely usual for the normal lover, 
in most civilized countries to-day, to attach priinarv importance 
to (lie ff)ot, such as he very frequently attaches to tlio oye^, though 
tlio feet play a very conspicuous part in the work of certain 
novelists.' 

In a small hut not inconsiderable minority of persons, how^ 
ever, the foot or the boot becomes the most attractive part of a 
woman, and in some morbid oases the woman herself is regarded 
as a comparatively unimportant appendage to her feet or her 
boots. The hoots under civilized conditions imioh more fre¬ 
quently constitute the sexual symbol than do the feet them¬ 
selves; tliis is not surprising since in ordinary life the feet arc 
not often soon. 


It is usually only under esccptionnlly favoring conditions that 
foot fctichism occurs as in tlie case rocordcll by .Marandon <le .Montye! 
of a doctor who had been brought up in the West In.lies. His mother 
had been insane ami lie himself was subject to obse.ssions, Psi»ociallv of 
homg mcapatle of urinating; he hud had nocturnal incontinence of 
urim- in cliildliood. All tlie women of the people in the West Indies 
go about with naked feet, which are often beautiful. Hi«s pubertv 
evolved under this influence, and foot-feticliism developed. He especially 
admired large, fat. arched feet, with delicate skin and Inr^e, regular 
- Ho masrnrhatod with images of feet. At L. he had ’rclati 

th 1^, M 7' T'***''' his fetiohism, 

tlK.ugh ,t «ns t)io touch of her feet that chiefly excited him He now 

g«|c up niasturbation. ami had a suoce.ssion of mi>tres.es hut was 

nsh.imcd to confe.ss hi.s fancies until, at the a^e of ’Ll in Paris 

a ^c^>• intelligent woman who had become his mi.strc.ss discovered his 


»-> no‘m;:;;7^.lSna^nS hut 

r.J,.. Uie oh-crv Ho,": 7f tlm llnV'" "hoes of his hcroim s; 

‘Chapter III. A chap Tin ^ Tree. 

tor il) contains a, '^i mio ^ volvi^^^^ I. Chap! 

‘‘‘"''•ng of the beloved’^ shoe ^hc charm of the foot and th* 
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mania an<l skillfully enabled him to yield to it without shock to his 
raodostv. He was devoted to this mistress, who hail verv beautiful feet 
(he had boon horrifu-d by the feet of Europeans "encnilly), until she 
Anally left him. (.Ircftiie# dc ycurolof;ic. October, 1904.) 

Probably the first case of shoe-fetichism ever recorded in any 
detail is that of llestif ile la Bretonne (1734-lSOG), publicist ami novelist, 
one of the most remarkable literary Azures of the later eioliteenth 
century in France. Restif was a neurotic subject, though not to an 
extrente degree, and liis shoe-fetiehism, though distinctly pronounced, 
was not pathological; that is to say, that the shoe was not itself an 
adequate gratification of the sexual impulse, but simply a highly im¬ 
portant aid to tume-iciice, a prelude to the natural climax of de- 
tumcseence; only occasionally, an<l fnute dc mieuj', in the absence of 
the beloved person, was the shoe used as an adjunct to masturtiation. 
In Ilestifs stories an<l elsewhere the attraction of the shoe is frequently 
discussed or used as a motive. His first decided literary success, Le Pied 
dc Fnnchette, was suggested by a vision of a girl with a charming foot, 
oasuallv «een in the street. While all such passages in his books ar® 
reallv founded on his own personal feelings and experiences, in his 
elaborate autobiography, Monfiietir yirola>i, he has franklv set forth 
the gradual evolution and cause of his idiosyncrasy. The Arst remem¬ 
bered trace dated from the age of 4, when he was able to recall having 
remiirked the feet of a young girl in his native place. Restif was n 
sexually precocious youth, and at the age of 9, though both delicate in 
health and shv in manners, his thoughts were already absorbed in the 


girls around him. “While little Monsieur Nicolas,” be tells us. -passed 
for a Narcissus, his thought.s, as soon as he was alone, by night or by 
day, had no other object than that sex he seemed to (lee from. The 
girls most careful of their persons were naturnMy those who pleased 
him most, and as the part least easy to keep clean is that which touelies 
the earth it was to the foot-gear that he mechanically gave his chief 
attention. Agalhe, Reine. and especially Madeleine, were the most 
elegant of the girls at that time; their carefully selected and kept shoes, 
instead of laces or buckles, whi«-h were not yet worn at Saey. had blue 
or rose ribbon, according to the color of the skirt. I thought of these 
girls with emotion; I dcsired-I knew not what; but 1 .Icsired some- 
thing, if it wore only to subdue them.” The origin Restif here assigns 
to his shoe-fetiehism mav seem paradoxical; he admired the girls who 
were most clean and neat in their dress, he tells us. and. therefore, paid 
most attention to that part of their clothing which was least clean and 
neat. But, however panuloxieal the remark may seem, it is psycho- 
logicnllv sound. All fetichism is a kind of not necessarily morbid 
obsession, and as the careful work of .Tanet and others in that field has 
shoNvn un obses-sion is a fa.scinated attraction to some obiect or idea 
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which gives the subject a kiiuJ of emotional ^hock by its contrast to bis 
habitual moods or iileas. The onlinary morbid obsc•^^ion cannot u^uall.v 
be jiarmoniou>ly co-ordinated with tlie otlier cxiiericnces of the subjects 
daily life, and shows, therefore, no teiukney to become jdea'>urable- 
Sexuul fetichisms, on tlie other band, have a reservoir of agreeabU* 
einotiuii to draw on, and are thus able to acijuire botli ^tubility and 
harinonv. It will alao be seen that no element of masochism is involved 
in Restif’s fetichi>m, though the mistake Jias b<*en frequently made of 
suppo>ing that these two manifestations are usually or even necessardy 
allied. Rest if wishes to subject the girl who attracts him. he has no 
wish to be subjected by her. He was osi»eeially dazzled by a young girl 
from allot tier town, whose shoes were of a fashionable cut, with buckler, 
“and who was a charniiug |ier»on besides.*' t^lie was delicate as a fairy, 
ami rendered his thoughts unfaithful to the robu>t beauties of bis nati\e 
Sacy. “No doubt,” he remarks, ••because, being frail and weak myself, 
It seemed to me that it woiiid be easier to subdue lier. ’ “This taste for 
the beauty of the feet,” he eontiniies, “waa so [lowerful in me tliat it 
unfailingly aroused desire and would have made me overlook ugliness. 
It is excessive in all those who have it.” He admireil the foot is W(dt 
as the sh<ie: “Ihe factitious taste for tlie sIkh* is only a relleeficui of 
that for [iretty feet. \\ hen 1 entered a house and saw the lioots 
arranged in a row, as is the custom. I would tremble with pleasure; 1 
blushed and lowered niy eyes as if in the presence of the girls them 
seRoji. With this vivacity of feeling and a voluptuousness of ideas 
inconceivable at the age of 10 I .still lied, with an involuntary impnke 
of muilesiy, from the gills I adored.^* 

We may clearly see how this combination of sensitive and pre¬ 
cocious se.xual ardor with e.xtreme shyness, furIlif^hea the soil on which 
the germ of slioc fellchism was able to gain a linn root and pe^si^t in 
flmne dc-K-c througl.uut a lony l.lc very largely g.ven u,. to a |.ursuit 
ot woinui., abnoriiml rati.er by its excessivoness than its pcrv.rsitv. A 
years Inter, lie tells us, he happened to see a prettv pair of shoes 
in a bootmaker’s shop, nn.l on hearing that they belongcd’to a girl wlmu, 

at that tune he reverently adored »t a distance he blushed and nearly 
tauitod. • 

'T yomig woman verv much 

worn took away a shoe of l.e same 

• .ladame larangon, a charming woman, as she is described 
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'.•as not iiu|i|>ily married, and slie evidently felt a lender affection foi 
the boy mIio'C e.xccssive love and reverence for her ^Ye^o not always 
succeaafully concealed. “Madonna I’arangon,” be tells us, “pos-.cs'ed a 
charm which 1 could never resist, a pretty little foot; it is a charm 
which arouses more than tenderness. Her shoes, made in Paris, had 
that voluptuous elegance which scem.s to communicate soul ami hfe. 
Sometimes Colette wore shoes of simple white drugget or with silver 
flowers; sometimes rose-colored slippers with green heels, or green with 
rose heel.s; her supple feet, far from deforming lu'r shoes, iiu reased 
their grace and rendered the form more exciting.’' One day, on entering 
the house, he saw Madame Parangon elegantly dres-^ed and wearing 
ro'c coloied shoes with tongues, and with green heels and a pretty 
rosette. They were new and .she took them off to put on green slippers 
with rose heels and borders which he thought equally exciting. As soon 
as she had left tlie room, he continues, "carried away by the most 
impetuous passion and idolizing Colette, I scomeil to .see her and touch 
her in handling what she had just worn; my lips pressed one of these 
jewels, while the other, deceiving the sacred cml of nature, from c.xcess 
of exaltation replaced the object of sex (I cannot express myself more 
clearly). The warmth which she had communicated to the insensible 
object which had touched her still remained and gave a soul to it; a 
vohipluous cloud covered my eyes.” He adds that he would ki.ss with 
rage and transport whatever had come in close contact witli the woman 
he adorc<l, and on one occasion eagerly pressed his lips to her cast-off 


umlcrliiicn, ir/« Mrrn tiorn i>riirtraHiini. 

At this perioil Uestif’.s foot-fctichism reached its highest point of 
development. It was the aherrati«»n of a highly sensitive and very pre* 
cneious hoy. While the prcn« < uiiation with feet ami shoes persj.ste.l 
throughout life, it never heeame a complete perversion and never re¬ 
placed the norma! end of sexual desire. His love for Madam Paiangon, 
one of the deepest emotions in his whole life, was also the climax of his 
shoefclichiMii. She represented his ideal woman, an ethereal sylph 
with wasp-waist ami a ehil.r.s feet; it was always his highest praise for 
a woman that she resembled Madame Parangon, and lie desiro.l ll.at her 
Flipper sl.ouhl be buried with him. (Re.stif de la Ilretonne. 

Mrolfis, v«!s. i iv, vol. xiii, p. 5; id. Mrx pp. ei cv.) 

f;:hoc-feticl.ism, more especially if we imludc under tins term all 
the ea-es of real or pseudo-niasocliism in which an attraction to the 
boots or slippers is the chief feature, is a not infrequent phenomenon, 
and is certainly the most frcspiently occurring form of fetichism. Many 
ease.s are brought toge ther by Krafft-Ebing in bis Sernnhs. 

Every prostitute of nnv experience has known men who merely desire 
to -aze at her shoes, or possibly to link them, and who are unite wdling 
to pay for this privilege. In London such a person is known as » boot- 
man.” in (Jermany as a "Stiefelfrier.” 
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The predominance of the foot as a focus of sexual attrac> 

tion, while amonjr us to-day it is a not uncommon plienoim non. 

is still not sulhcientlv common to be called normal: the nia- 

% 

joritv of even ardent lovers do not experience this attraction in 
anv marked decree. IVat these manifestations of foot-fi-ticliism 

V w 

which with us to-dav are abnormal, even when thov are not so 
extreme as to be morbid, may perhaps become mon* intellijrible 
to us when we realize that in earlier periods of civilization, and 
even to-day in some parts of the world, ilio foot ^'enerally 
reeo'rnized ns a focus of sexual attraction, so that some dcj^ree 
of foot-fetiebism becomes a normal phenomenon. 

The most pronounced and the best known examjdc of sucli 
normal foot-fetiebism at the present day is certainlv to bo found 
among the Southern Chinese. For a Chinese husband his wife's 


foot is more interesting than her face. .-V Chinese woman is as 
shy of showing her feet to a man as a European woman her 
breasts; they arc reserved for her husband's eyes alone, and to 
look at a woman s feet in the street is liighlv improper and in¬ 
delicate. Chinese foot-fetiebism is connected with the ousiom 


of compressing the feet. This custom appears to r<‘st on the 
fact tliat Chinese women naturally possess a very small foot and 
is thus an example of the universal tendency in the search for 
beauty to accentuate, even by deformation, the racial character¬ 
istics. But there is more than this. Beauty is larg-dy a name for 
sexual attractiveness, ami Iho energy expended in the elTort to 
make the Chinese woman’s small foot still smaller is a measure 
of the sexual fascination which it exerts. The -praclicc arose 
on the basis of the sexual attractiveness of the foot, though it 
has doubtless served to heighten that attractiveness, just as the 
PmnI waist which (if we may follow Stratz) is a characteristic 
"oauty of the European woman, becomes to the avern-e Eviro- 

exTnfT/f'’ when accentuated, even to the 

extent of deformity, by the compression of the cornet 


«orte,l ,,v tho foot in Cina. 
?■ ' '^ttontion has boon .Irawn to this point bv a 

ioM rr tl on,-ruvings. of which the Clunoso aro very 

ond. In an those lascivious soonos wa see the male voluptuously fond^ 
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ling tlie \vo?iian*s foot. When a Celestial into his hand a woman’s 

foot, especially if it is very small, the effect ui)on him is precisely the 
same as is provoked in a European by the jjalpalion of a young and 
firm bosom. All the Cele.-tials whom 1 ha\c interrogated on this point 
have replied unanimously: ‘Oh, a little foot! Y'ou Europeans cannot 
understand how exquisite, how sweet, how exciting it is!* The contact 
of the genital organ with the little foot produces in the male on inde- 
scrihahle degree of voluptuous feeling, and women skilled in lov.* know 
tliat to arouse the ardor of their lovers a better method than all Chinese 
a]ihrodi*'iac>—including ‘giuson' and swallows' nests—is to take the 
penis between their feet. It is not rare to find Chiiie^ie Christians 
accusing them<elvc-» at confession of having ha<l ‘evil thoughts on look* 
ing at a womairs foot."' (Dr. J. Matigmon. propos d'un Pie<l de 
Chinoise,” Arrhireit dWnthroitolofjie CriniiticllCy 1898.) 

It is said that a C hinese Empress, noted for her vice and having a 
congenital club foot, about the year 1100 B.C\, desired all women to 
resemble her, and that the practice of compressing the foot thus arose. 
But tills is only (radition, since, in *100 B.C., Chinese books wore de* 
stroyed (Moracho, Art. •'Chine/’ nictiovnaire Erntfrlopali^iur 4lC3 ^Si{rnrr$ 
Mnliialrs, p, 101). It is also >aid that the practice owes its origin to 
the wish to keep women indoors. But women are not secluded in China, 
nor does foot compression usually render a woman unable to walk. 
Many intelligent Cliincse arc of opinion that its object is to promote* 
the development of tl»e sexual parts and of the thighs, and -so to aid 
bolli interooiirse an<l [larturition. There is no ground f<jr helieving that 
it lias any such influence, though Morache found that the nioiis vemTis 
ami labia arc largely <leveloped in Chinese mo men, and not in Tartar 
women living in IVkin (who do not compress the foot). If there is any 
correlation between the feet and the ptdvic regions, it is more probably 
congenital than due to the artificial compression of the fret. The 
ancients seem to liave believed that a small foot indicated a small 
vagina. Restif de la Bretonne, mIio had ample opportuniticM for forming 
an opinion on a matter in >vhirh he took so groat an interest, believed 
that a small foot, round and short, indieated a largo vugniia (UonWrar 
.YiVo^i.v, vol. i, reprint of 1883, p. 92). Even, however, if we admit that 
there is a real correlation l>ct\veen the foot and the vagina, that would 
bv no means suiriee to render the foot a focus of sexual attra< tion. 

It rf-niaiiis tlip most reasonable view t)ial tlie foot banilii<,M* must 
l)e rc‘:ar.l<'(l at* .strictly analogous to tlif waist baiidagc or citrset wbiili 
iil'o tends tt) j.rndmo «Ufonjuty of tbe constricted region. Stnitz lias 
ingeniously remarked (I'niurnklriduii;/, third edition, p. 101) that the 
siK-ee-s of the Cliinese in dwarfing trees may have suggested ii similar 
attempt in regard to women’s feet, ami adds tliat in any ease both 
dwarfed trees and bound feet bear witness ui the Mongolian to the samo 
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love for small and elegant, not to say deformed, things. For a China¬ 
man the deformed foot is a •'golden water-lily.” 

Manv facts (together with illustrations) bearing on C’hine-e de¬ 
formation of the foot will be found in Floss, Dun II cib, vol. i, Section 
IV. 


The sipnificanco of the sexual emotion aroused by the female 
foot in Cliina and tlic origin of its compression begin to become 
clear wlien we realize that this foot-fetieliism is merely an ex¬ 
treme development of a tendency which is fairly well marked 
among nearly ail the peoples of yellow race. Jacoby, who has 
brought togetlier a number of interesting facts bearing on the 
sexual significance of the foot, states that a similar tendency is 
to be found among the iMongol and Turk peoples of Siberia, and 
in the east and central parts of European Itussia, among tlie 
Permiaks, the Wotiaks, etc. Here the woman, at all events wljon 
young, has always her feet, as well as head, covered, however 
little clothing she may otherwise wear. 


“On hot nights or on baking days.” .Jacoby states, “you may see 
these woiiu-n with uncovered breasts, or even entirely naked without 
cmharrassment. but you will never see them with hare feet, and no m.ale 
relations, except the luishand, will over see the feet .md lower part of 
the legs of the women in the house. These women have their modesty in 
their feet, and also their coquetry; to unbind the feet of a woman is 
for a man a voluptuous act. and the touch of the hands produces the 
same elTeet as a corset still warm from a woman’s body on a European 
nian. a woman’s beauty, that which attracts and excites a man. lies 
in her foot; in Mordvin love poems celebrating the heautv of women 
there is much about her attire, especially her embroidered ehemis,>, but 
as regards the charms of her person the poet is content to state that 
her feet are beautiful:’ with that everything U said. The voun- 
peasant woman of the central provinces as part of her holi.iav raiment 

then folded over to below the knee. To uncover the feet of a person of 
he opposite sex is a sexual act, and has tl.us become the symbol of 
sexual possession, so that the stocking or foot-gear became tl,; emblem 
f jnamage. as later the ring. (It was so among the .lews, as we see 
n the book of Rulh, C hapter III. v. -I, and Chapter IV. vv. 7 and 8) St 

Hstrj' '■ the d.aughler of Prince liogvold- 

sh ? the princess proudly replied that 

would not uncover the feet of a slave.’ At the'presenx time in the 
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east of 15u:^^ia when a young girl tries to find out by divination whom 
she will have as a husband the traditional formula is *Codio and take 
my stockings off.' Among the populations of the north and east, it is 
sometimes the bride who must do this for her husband on the wedding 
night, and sonietirnos the bridegroom for his wife, not as u token of 
love, but as a nuptial ceremony. Among the professional clashes and 
small nobility in Russia parents place money in the stocking of their 
child at marriage as u present for the other partner, it being supposed 
tliat the couple mutually remove each other's foot raiment, as an act 
of sexual possession, the emblem of coitus." (Paul Jacoby, Archives 
d\\fithro/}Oloi;i€ Criiuinclle. December, 1003, p. 793.) The practice among 
ourselves of chihlren hanging up their stockings at night for presents 
would seem to be a relic of the last-mentioncd eustortu 


While we may witne^^s tlie sexual symbolism of the foot, 

with or without an associated foot*fetichism, most highly cleveN 

oped in Asia and Eastern Europe, it has hy no means been 

altogether unknown in some stages of M'estern civilisation, and 

traces of it mav be found here and there even vet. Schin;? 

. • 

refers to the connection between t!ie feet aiul sexual pleasure as 


existing not only among the Egyptians and tlic Arabs, but among 
the ancient Germans and the modern Spaniards,’ while Jacoby 
points out (hat among the Greeks, the Homans, and especially 
the Etruscans, it was usual to represent chaste and virgin god¬ 
desses with their feet covered. e\en though they might be other¬ 
wise nude. Ovid, again, is never weary of dwelling on the sexual 



n of the feminine foot. He represents tlie chaste matron 
earin" a wcii:htod stola which alwavs fell so as to cover her 
: it was only the courtesan, or the nymph who is taking j)art 
n erotic festival, who appears with raised robes, revealing 
feet.=' So grave a historian as Strabo, as well as .^Elian, 


^ ‘Sfhin?. “Philo-ioplue ‘le* Conventien® Pocialos.” Itnur Vhilo^oph- 
Iqur, June. 1003, j>. 026. Mirabeuu mentions in his Erolika Hfhllon 
tliiit'modern tJifc k women soirietime- u-e th<-ir feet to provoke orpnHm 
ill their lovcr«. 1 may add llial simiiltaiieou.s iimtual inasturhatiiin hy 
riiean.s of tlie f<-et i> not unknown to-day, and 1 have been tohl hy an 
Knylish shoe-feti<hi«t that he at om* time was neeie^fomed to prattico 
this witii 0 marrio<l lady (Hra/iliarU—she witti slippers on and he with¬ 
out_wlio dcriveil gratiiieation cfpial to his own. 

= 4aroby {loc. cil. pp. 7U6-7> gives a large number of references to 
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refers to the story of tlio courtesan I'lio<lope flhose sninlal was 
carried olf by an eagle and dropped in the King of Egypt's lap 
as lie was administering justice, so that he could not rest until 
he had discovered to whom this delicately small sandal belongc<l. 
and tinally made her his queen. Kleinpaul, who repeats ihi' 
story, has collected many European sayings and customs (inelud* 
ing Turkish), indicating that the slipper is a very ancient sym 
bol of a woman’s se.vual parts.* 


In Pome, Dufour remarks, “Matrons liaving appropriated the use ol 
the shoe (ffoopits) prostitutes were not allowed to use it. and were 
obliged to have their feet ahvay.s nako<l in sandals or slippers {cn jiitln 
ond sofro), wliieh they fastened over the instep with gilt b.ands. Tibul¬ 
lus delights to de.spribc his mistrcss’.s little foot, compressed by the band 
that imprisoned it: iiasa^MC compnssos coUigat arcla pedes, Xudity 
ef the foot in woman was a sign of prostitution, and their brilliant white¬ 
ness acted afar as a pimp to attract looks and desires.’ (Dufour, 
Hisloirc dr In I'losliltitiou. vol. 11.. cli. wiii.) 

This feeling seems to have survived in a more or less vague and 


unconscious form in me-Iireval Kurope. "In the tenth centurv.” accord¬ 
ing to Dufour [llislnire de hi PrnstUulinii. vol. VI.. p. 11). “shoes d InQf 
pouluiiic, with a claw or beak, pursued for moie than four centuries by'^' 
the ana(lienia,s of popes and the invectives of preachers, were always.^-, 
regjjrded by inediajval casuists as the most abominable emblems of im- 
modesty. At a first glance it is not easy to see why these «lnies—ter^ 
nunating in a lion's claw, an eagle’s heak. the prow of a ship, or othcrQ 
metal appendage—should be so scandalous. The excommunication in-^‘ 
theted on this kind of footgear preceded the impudent invention of somo 
libertine, who wore pnulniiir.^ in the shape of the phallus, a custom 
adopUd also by women. This kind of poulainc was denounced a- u,n„ditc 
rtc Din, (Ducunge’s Glossary, at the word Poulainia) ami pr<.hibite.l by 
r'H-al ordinances (see letter of Charles 17 October. IMT. n-ardin- 
he garments of ih« women of Montpellier). Great lonls an<l ladies .-on- 
nued. however, to wear xi.’s court ther Were 

still worn of a quarter of an ell in lenirth. 

___%^ever lenacious of ancient ideas, appears to have pr. s.Wed 

lietri"V 

to lliat of the Chine.se.”^ P\\chology of the Komans was do.scdy nllie.1 

Tea p /,/a ^Jells 
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longer than other countries the ancient classic traditions in regard to 
the foot as a focus of modesty and an object of sexual attraction. In 
Spanish religious pictures it was always necessary that the Virgin’s feet 
should be concealed, the clergy ordaining that her robe .should be long 
and flowing, so that the feet might be covere<I with decent folds. Pa¬ 
checo, the master and father-in-law of Velasquei. writes in Ib-lfl in hi-s 
Arte lie Id rinlura: “What can be more foreign from the respect which 


we owe to the purity of Our Lady the Virgin than to paint her sitting 
down with one of her knees placed over the other, and often with licr 
sacred feet uncovered and naked. I-ct thanks be given to the Holy 
' Inquisition which commands that this liberty should be eorreeted!’’ It 
was Pacheco’s duty in Seville to sec that these commands were obeyed. 
At tlie court of Philip 1\'. at this time the princesses never showed 
their feet, as we may see in the pictures of ^'elasquez. When a local 
manufacturer dcaired to present that monarch’s second bride, Mariana 
of Austria, with some silk stockings the offer was indignantly rejected 
by the Court Chamberlain: "The Queen of Spain has no legs!” Philip 
V.’s queen was thrown from her hor.se and draggcil by the feet; no one 


ventured to interfere until two gentlemen bravely rescued her and then 
fled, dreading punishment by the king: they were, however, graciously 
pardoned, lleinaeh (“Pieds Pudiques,” Ciillrs, Mylhc.-i ct Itvlhjlonn, pp. 
105-110) brings together several passages from the Countess D'Aulnoy’s 
account of tlie Madrid Court in the seventeenth century and from other 
sources, showing how careful Spanish ladies were as regards their feet, 
and how jealous Spanish hu.sband.s were in this mutter. At this 
time, when Spanish influence was considerable, the fashion of Spain 
seems to have spread to other countries. One may note that in Van- 
dyck’s pictures of Kiiglish beauties llic feet are not visible, though in 
the more eliaracteri.stically English painters of a sonicwliat later age it 
became usual to display tl»-m conspicuously, while the Preinh custom 
in this matter is the farthest renmved from the Spanish. At tlie 
present day a well-bred Spani-h woman shows as little as po>siblc of her 
feet in walking, and even in some of the most characteristic Spani-h 
dances there is little or no kicking, and the feet may even be invi-ilde 
throughotit. It iii noteworthy that in numerous figures of Sj>aiii3h 
women (probably arli-ts’ models) reproduced in Plo«s’s Ihis Wrib the 
stockings .are worn, although the women are otherwise, in most cases, 
(piite naked. Max Dcssoir menlions (‘'I’sychologie der Vila Soxiialis,” 
y.ritsrhrift fin- Pxyt liiiilHr, 18t)4, p. 1)54) that in Spanish porno¬ 
graphic photographs women always have their shoes on, and he con¬ 
siders this an indication of perver-ity. I have seen the statement (at¬ 
tributed to (Jautier’s ] ouayr rn I'sikkuk-. where, however, it does not oc- 
ex>r) that Spani-h prostitutes uncover their feet in sign of assent, and 
.Madame d’ Aulnoy slated that in her time to show her lover her feet 
was a Spanish woman's tinal favor. 
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The tendency, wliicli wc thus iiiul to be normal at some 

% 

earlier periods of civilization, to insist on the sexual ,«yn\bolism 
of the feminine foot or its eoverinirs. and to regard tliein as a 
special sexual fascination, is not wilhout sijrniiicanrc for the 
interpretation of the sporadic manifestations of font-fetiehism 
ainonjr ourselves. Eccentric as fool-fetieliism may appear to us, 
it. is simply the re-enieriience. by a pscnido-atavi.^tn or arrest of 
develojunent, of a mental or emotional itnpulse which was jiroh- 
ably exj>orienced by our forefatliers. and i> often traceable among 
yo\mg chihlren to-day.' 'i'he rn-casional reappearance of this 
bygone impulse and the stability winch it tnay acapiire are thus 
conditioned by the sensitive reaction of an abnormally nervous 
and usually precocious organism to inriu<‘nce< which, among the 
average and ordinary population of Europe to-day, are either 
never felt, or quickly f)utgrown, or very strictly subordinated in 
the highly complex crystallizations whicli the course of love and 
the process of tumescence create within us. 

It may W added that this is hy no tncaiis true of foot fetiehiMij 
only. In .some otlicr fetidjisms a .seemingly congenital predispoiition is 
even more marked. This is not only the case as ivgar.ls linir fetiohism 
and fur fetichism (see. c.g.. KralTt-Ehing. Psuchojialhia Srniati.s. English 
translation of tenth edition, pp. 2,15. 2.)5, 2021. In many cases of 
fclichisins of all kinds not only is there no recor»l of any commeneement 
in a definite episode (an absence which may he accounted for hy the 
supposition that the original incident has been forgottenl. Init it would 
Pceni in some cases that the fetiehisin developed very slowly. 

In this sense, it will ho seen, although it is liazardous to 

speak of foot^etichi.sin as .strictly an atavism, it mav certainly 

said to arise on a congenital basis. It rejircsents the rare 

development of an inborn germ, usually latent among ourselves, 

wh.cli in earlier stages of civilization frequently reached a nor- 
nial and general fruition. 


true atavr^^m: ^^”ThJ^^se\u»”udo”rnK J”, ■■d''»<'-f'’tichisni a.s a 

<;bidos. "nerharis the nin.i feminine foot gear.” he con- 

^egcnirative insanities is thus meJelv’** Angular of 

the degenerate to the’verv ancient -in T atavism the return of 

- longer understand and are’nTl^^;'of 'feeling!”^'' "" 
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It is of interest to emphasize this congenital element of 
foot symbolism, because more than any other forms of sexual 
perversion the fetichisms are those which are most vaguely con* 
(litioned by inborn states of the organism and most definitely 
aroused bv seeminjilv accidental associations or sliocks in early 
life. Inversion is sometimes so fundamentally ingrained in the 
individual’s constitution that it arises and develops in spite of 
the very strongest influence in a contrary direction. But a 
fetichism. while it tends to occur in sensitive, nervous, timid, 
precocio\is individuals—that is to say, individuals of more or less 
neuropathic heredity—can usually, though not always, be traced 
to a definite starting point in the shock of some sexually emo¬ 
tional episode in early life. 

A fpw o.xamples of tliP jnf1ijpncc.s of such assopi-ition may here be 
^iven, referring misccllaiifou^ly to various foiius of erotic symbolism. 
Majnian has rcconk-d tlie case of a liair fetichist, livinj; in a district 
^here tlie women wore tlicir hair done up, wlu* at the a"e of Ij experi¬ 
enced pleasurable feclinjrs with erection at the sight of a village beauty 
pombing her hair; from that time fiowiiig hair became his fetich, and 
he couhl not resist the temptation to touch it and if possible sever it, 
thus becoming a hair despoilcr, for which he was arrested but not sen¬ 
tenced. dr VAiithroitoloyie f'ii»MHdfr, vol. v. No. 28.) 

1 have elsewhere recorded the history of a boy of 14, having already 
ha«l imiierfect connection with a grown-up woman, who associated much 
with a young married lady; he had no sexual relations with her, but 
one day she urinated in his presence, and he saw that her mons veneris 
was covered by very thick hair; from that time he worshiped this 
woman in secret and accpiired a life long fetichistic nllmctioii to women 
whose pubic hair was similarly ahumlant (.S/ioi/w «« the rMi/rliolo;iy of 
(>CT, vol. iii, .appendix B, History ^ )• 

Uoiihaud reported the case of a gcneral'.s son, sexually initiated 
at the age of 14 by a blonde young lady of 21 who, in order to avoid 
detection, always retained her elothitig: gaiters, a corset and a silk 
dress; when the boy’s studie.s were comiih-ted and he was sent to a 
garrison where he could enjoy freedom he found that his sexual <lesircs 
could only be aroused by blonde women ilressed like the lady who nad 
first aroused his sexual desires; coiisecjuently he gave up nil thoughts of 
•iiatrimony. as a woman in nightclothes produced impotence (Irailv '/<* 
• Imi/uiKxniire, p. 4.'ir»). Kratft Khing records the somewhat similar case 
of a nervous I’olish boy of old family seduced at the age of li by a 
French govc'^ness, who during several months practiced mutual mastur- 
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bation with him; in this way his aitciition beanie attracted by her very 
elegant boots, and in the end he became a confirmed boot-fetichisf 
(Ptrychoiialhia .Sc.ntali.'*, Kngli>li translation, p. 2-10). 

A boy of 7, of bad licredity, was taught to masturbate by a servaiil 
girl; on one occasion she practiced this on him with her foot without 
taking olf her shoe; it was the first time tlie maiKnivre gave liiiii anj; 
pleasure, and an association was thus established which led to shoe 
fctichism (Hammond, t^exual liiijujtoiuc, p. 44). A government olTicial 
whose first coitus in youth took place on a staircase; the sound of his 
partner’s creaking shoes against the stairs, produced by her efforts to ae. 
cclerate orgasm, formed an association which developed into an audi 
tory shoc fctichism: in the streets he was compolU-d to follow ladies 
whose shoes croaked, ejaculation being thus produced, while to obtain 
complete satisfaction he would make a prostitute, otherwisa nakwl, sit in 
front of him in her shoes, moving her feet that the shoes creaked. 
(Moraglia, Archiiio di Psirhiutria, vol. Niii, p. 508.) 

Bechterew, in St. Petershurg, has recojdod the case of a m.an who 
when a child used to fall asleep at the knees of his nurse with his head 
buried in the folds of her apron; in thus position he first oxperieneod 
erection and voluptumus sensations; when a youth he had no attraction 
to naked women, and in real life and in dreams was only excited sex 
'inlly under conditions recalling his early experience; in his rol.ition, 
with women he preferred them dre.ssed, and was excited by the rustling 
sound of their skirts; in this case there was no traceable neuropathic 
taint nor any other personal peculiarity. (Summarized in .luiinuil dc 
Psycfifdo'jic \onuale ct Pathologiqitc. January-February, 11)04. p. 7 ->.) 

In a curious ease recorded in detail by Moll, a philologist of seiiM- 
tive temperaiiieiil but sound hcreilit.v, who had always been foml of 
tlowcrs, ut the age of 21 became engaged to a young la.iy who wore lar-e 
roses fastened in her jacket; from this time roses became to him “a 
sexual fotieh, to kiss them eauscil erection, and bis erotic dreams were 
accompanied by visions of roses and the hallueination of (heir odor- the 
engagement was finally broken off and the rose-fetichism disappJared 
Wnlcram-huuycn ubvr Libido Ncxualh, bd. i, p. 540). 

Such as,.ociation9 may naturally occur in the early espori- 
^ccs of even the most normal persons. The degree to which 
cr will influence the subsequent life and thought and feclin.r 

oeeptnity, „„ the extent to which he is hereditarily snsceptiblo 
of ahnormnl deviation. Precocity is iindoiilitedly 'a co.i,mion 
»l..ch favors such deviation; a child who is precociouS and 
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abnormally sensitive to persons of the opposite sex before puberty 
has established the normal channels of sexual desire, is pecul¬ 
iarly liable to become the prey of a chance symbolism. All 
degrees of such symbolism are possible. Wliile tlie average in¬ 
sensitive person may fail to perceive them at all. for the more 
alert and imaginative lover they are a fascinating part of the 
highlv charged crystallization of passion. .\ more nervously 
exceptional person, when once such a symbolism has become 
firmly implanted, may find it an absolutely essential element 
in the charm of a beloved and charming person. Finally, for 
tlie individual who is thoroughly unsound the symbol becomes 
generalized; a person is no longer desired at all, being merely 
regarded as an appendage of the symbol, or being dispensed with 
altogether; tlie symbol is alone desired, and is fully aclcquate 
to impart by itself complete sexual gratification. While it must 
be consitlered a morbid .^tatc to demand a symbol as an almost 
essential part of the charm of a desired person, it is only in the 
final condition, in which the .cymhol becomes all-sufficing, that 
we liave a true and complete perversion. In the less complete 

forms of svmbolism it is still the woman who is desired, and 

% 

the ends of procreation may he served ; when the woman is 
ignored and the more s3'mbol is an adequate and even preferred 
stimulus to detumescence the pathological condition becomes 
comjdete. 

Krafft-Ebing regarded shoe-fotiehism jis. in large measure, 
a more or less latent form of masochism, tlie foot or the slioe 
being the svmhol of the subjection .and humiliation which the 
ma.sochist feels in the presence of the beloved object. Moll is 
also inclined to accept such a connection. 


"The very mimcrous cla.'‘s <>f boot-iin<l-slinc teticliist«.” Krafft- 
Ebin«r wrote, “forni*» the transition to the manifestations of another 
independent jierversion. I.C-, fetkhisiii itself; hut it ston.ls in closer 
relationship to the former. ... It is liiKlily prohahle. and shown 
bv a eoriect chussifieation of the ol.-erNed eases, that the majority, and 
perhaps all of the cases of 8boe feli« hi-im. rest upon a basis of more or less 
conscious masochistic desire for self-humiliation. . . . The majority 
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or all may be looked upon as instances of latent masochism (the motive 
remaining uiicon>ciou>) in wliich the female foot or shoe, fhe 
clii^Cs felUhy has actiuired an inil<*peiidiMit >ignirK*ani e.* {I^.'-tjehojmthia 
Kiigli>li tran>lutioii of lenlli edition, j>j>. loO. it 6‘rf/.) “Tlitiugli 
KralTt Ehing may not have cleared up the wliole mutter,’* Moll remarks, 
“I regard his deductions ctmeerning the connection of foot atni slioe 
fcticluMn to masochism us I lie most important progre>s that lias been 
made in the theoretic study of sexual perversions. ... In any ea^c, 
the coimeeliun is very frequent," {Koufnirc ^^CTualcoiipfimlnufj, third 
edition, p. 'MHt.) 


It is (juito easy to see that this supposed identity of mas- 
oclii?m und foot-fetithi?in forms a seductive theory. It is aiso 

masochist mav verv e:K«ilv be inclined 
to find in liis mistress’s foot an aid to tl^c ecstatic scll-abno^a- 
tion which he desires to attain.' But only confusion is attained 
by any <rcncral attempt to amaljramate masocliisin and foot- 
fptichism. In the broad sense in which erotic symbolism is here 
understood, both masochism and foot-fetichism may he coordi¬ 
nated as symbolisms; for the masochist liis self-humilialin<; 
impulses are the symbol of ecstatic adoration; for the foot^ 
fetiehist his mistress s foot or shoe is the concentrated svmhol 
of ail that is most beautiful and elegant and feminine in her 
personality. But if in this sense they are cobrdinated. tlioy re¬ 
main entirely distinct and have not oven any necessary tendency 
to become merged. Masochism mcrelv simulates foot^fetichi>Jin • 
for the masochist the boot is not strictly a symbol, it is onlv an 
iDstrument which enables him to carry out his impulse; the'truc 
sexual symbol for him is not the boot, but the emotion of self- 
Bubjoct.on. For tl.e foot-fotic-hist. on the other l,an<l, tt.o foot 

for,,"' '"'t tnu. svn,l,ol; the 

Z , r •>« content to 

rlv 'rlfV '“'■ch. He ha. no nooessarv i.npuHe 

any solf-doffrading act,on, nor any constant emotion of snhjec 


|„| j ff "In-rnrhuntin fih^r die I.ihido 

Ebin^ ro-nr,l as illu.stra^he of Til KratTt- 

?nd nm^oHuHiu. It U o'^Hcntmllv*-1 boot-fotichism 

i-xelusivelv n H.r T • f thoutrb iniuiifost- 

Boanrctica with the tractive « 
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tion. It may be noted that in the very typical case of foot- 
fetichism which i? presented to us in the person of Kestif de la 
Hretonne {ante, p. IB), he repeatedly speaks of “subjecting’ 
the woman for whom he feels this fetichistic adoration, and 
mentions that even when still a child he especially admired a 
delicate and fairy-like girl in this respect because she seemed to 
him easier to subjugate. Throughout life llestif’s attitude toward 
women was active and masculine, without the slightest trace of 
masochism.^ 

To suppose that a fetichistic admiration of his mistress's 
foot is due to a lover’s latent desire to be kicked, is as unreason¬ 
able as it would be to suppose that a fetichistic admiration for 
her hand indicated a latent desire to have his ears bosed. In 
determining whether we are concerned with a case of foot- 
fetichism or of masochism we must take into consideration the 
whole of the subject’s mental and enriotional attitude. An act, 
however definite, will not suffice ns a criterion, for the same act 
in different persons may have altogether different implications. 
To amalgamate the two is the result of inadequate psychological 
analysis and only leads to confusion. 

It is, however, often very difficult to decide whether we are 
dealing with a case which is predominantly one of masochism 
or of foot-fetichism. The nature of the action desired, as we 
have seen, will not suffice to determine the psychological char¬ 
acter of the perversion. KraITt-Kbing believed that the desire 
to be trodden on, very frequently e.vpcricnced by masochists, is 
absolutely symptomatic of masochism." This is scarcely the 
case. Tiie desire to be trodden on may be fundamentally an 


' Kmfft-Ebinir Roos ho far as to assort {PHuchnpnthla SexuaUx 
EnMi.b translationtonth edition, p. 174) that ••tvhen in cases o 
Bhoe-fctichism the female shoe appears alone as the 

dcKirc one is justified in presuming that inasochislic molues bn>e re 
maimd l itcnt^ . • Latent musocliism may always he assumed as 

tlie uncoii-^eious motive." In this way he hopelessly misiiiterprels some 

Kra'frrEhing goes so far as to assert iP.„chopnlhia Scxualis. 

Fnalish translation, pp. lo9 and 174). Yet some of the cases he brings 
English traosi J'* ououd bv Hammond) show no sign of imiso- 

em:.;; sin- ’ae^irdrng to" L own definition , p. HO, the 

Wer of^bjiaution b> the opposite sox is of the essence of masochism. 
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erotic symbolism, closelv {ipproachiu^i; I’oot-fetiolnsm, anil sucii 
sliglit indications of masoclii^m as appear may be meridy a para¬ 
sitic growtii on the syinbolisin. a growth perliaps more suggested 
by the eircmnstanccs involved in the gratification of the abnor¬ 
mal desire than inherent in tlie innate impulse of the suhp'ct. 
This inav be illustrated by the interesting case of a verv intelli- 
gent man witli whom I am well actpiainted. 

C. P., aged 38. Horodity good. Parents both healtliy and normal. 
Several children of the marriage, all .sexually noniml so far as is known. 
C. P. is the youngest of tlie family .and separated from the others by an 
intenal of many years, lie was a seven-months’ eliild. Ho has always 
enjoyed good health and is active and vigorous, both mentally and 
physically. 

Prom tlie age of 9 or 10 to 14 he masturbated occasionally for the 
sake of physical relief, having discovered tlie act for himself. He was, 
however, (juite innocent and knew nothing of sexual matters, never 
having been initiated either by servants or by other boys. 

“When I encounter a woman who very strongly attracts me and 
whom I very greatly atlmire,’’ he writes, “my desire is never that I may 
have sexual connection with her in the ordinary sense, hut that I may 
lie down upon the fToor on my buck anil be trampled upon by her. This 
curious desire is seldom present unless the object of my admiration is 
really a lady, and of fine proportions. She must be richly dressed— 
preferably in an evening gown, and wear dainty high-lieofcd slippers, 
cither ipiite open so as to show the curve of the instep, or with only ono 
strap or ‘bar’ across. The skirts should be raised sumdeiitlv to alTord 
me the pleasure of seeing her feet and a liberal amount of ankle but in 
no case above the knee, or the effect is greatly reduced. Although 1 
nflen greatly admire a woman's intellect and even poison, scxuallv no 
nthor part of her has any serious attraction for mo except the lo'r f,oin 
the knee downwards, and the foot, and these must be exquisitely clothed, 
nven this condition, my desire amounts to a wish to gratify iny sexual 
sense by contact with the (to me) attractive part of the woman. Com¬ 
paratively few women have a log or foot sufficientiv beautiful to mv 
mind to excite any sorio.i, or compelling desire, but when this is so, or I 

suspect It. I am willing to spend any lime or trouble to get her to tread 
upon me and am anxious to be trampled on with the greatest severitv 

'‘The treading should he inllicted for a few minutes all over tho 

Ivine "l T 'vliich is, of course. 

. ng along the belly u. a violent state of erection, and consequently 

- hard for the treading to damage it. I also enjov heing\,early 
drangle.l by a wmiiuirs foot. ® ^ 
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“If the lady finally stands facing iny head and places her slipper 
upon my penis so that the high heel falls about where the penis leaves 
the scrotum, the sole covering most of the rest of it and with the other 
foot upon the abdomen, into which 1 can as well as feel it sink as 
she shifts her weight from one foot to the other, orgasm takes place 
almo-.t at once. Emisjion under those conditions is to toe an agony of 
delight, during which practically the lady’s whole weight should rest 
upon the penis. 

"One reason for my special pleasure in this method seems to he 
that first the heel and afterwartls the sole of llie slijipcr as it treads 
ti|)on the penis greatly cheek the passage of the semen and consequently 
the pleasure is considerably prolonged. There is also a curious mental 
side to tlie affair. I love to imagine that the ladv who is treading upon 
me is my mistress and I her sla%e. and that she is doing it to punish me 
fer some fault, or to give lirr^df (not me) pleasure. 

“It follows that the greater the contempt and severity with which 
I am ‘punished.’ the greater becomes my |tleasure. The idea of ‘punisli 
me!it’ or ‘slaverv’ is 'Seldom aroused except when 1 have great diflieulty 
in aceomplisliing luy desire ami the troa<ler is more tlian usually hand¬ 
some and heavy and the trampling mendlessly indicted. 1 have been 
trampled so long ami so inoiciles.sly sc\eral times, tliat I have flinclied 
each time the slipfier pressed its way into my aching body and have 
been black and blue for days afterwards. 1 take the greatest interest 
in loading ladies on to do this for me where 1 Ihinl: I will not offend, 
and ha\e been surprisingly successful. 1 must have lain beneath the 
feet of quite a hun<lred women, many of them of good social position, 
who would never dream of permitting any ordinary sexual intercourse, 
but who have be<'n so interested or amused by the idea ns to do it for 
,„<._nianv of them over an<l over again. It is ju-rbaps needless to say 
that none of my own or the ladies’ clothing is ever removed, or dis¬ 
arranged for llic accomplishment of orgasm in tliis manner. After a 
long and varied experience, I may say that my favorite weight is 10 to 
11 Slone, ami that black, very liigh beeled slippers, m combmalioii with 
tan silk stockings, seem to give me the greatest pleasure and create m 

me the slionpe»t 

outdoor hIiocs, do not attract me to anythui^' like the 
same decree, allliough I have, upon several occasions, enjoyed my.self 
faiilv well bv their u-e. Nude women repel me, .and I find no pleasure 
in seeing a woman in tights. 1 am not averse to normal sexual connec¬ 
tion and oecasioiiallv employ it. To me, however, the pleasure is far 
iuferior to that of being trampled upon. 1 aUo derive keen plcaxire- 
;u..l iKuallv have a M.oi.g ereetion-fro... seeing a woman, dressed as 

1 have ... tread upon niiythiiig which ynd.ls under her fool sud. 

as the seal ol a carriage, the cushions of a punt, a footstool etc., nml I 
enjoy seeing her crush llovvcrs by treading upon them. I have often 
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strolled along in the wake of >oinc handsome lady at a pivnic or garden 
party* for the pleasure of seeing tlie grass u|>on which ^he has trod vie n 
rise slowly again after her loot has ples^ed it. 1 delight al>o to see 
a carriage sway as u woman leaves or enters it—any tiling whicJi needs 
the pressure of the foot. 

**To pass now to the origin of this direction of iny feelings 


*’Even ill eai»y childhood 1 admired pretty Icinuime fool gear, and 
in the conleinplalion of it oxperiemed vague sensation'* which I now' 
recognize as sexual. W hen a lad of U or sO. I 'taye<i a gnod deal at ihc 
house of some intimate friencK of my parent*^, the daughter of the house 
—an only child—a heautitu] and powerful gnl» ab(»ut six years my senior, 


being my special chum. 


This girl was always dainlilv dre^scil. and liavin 


IT 


mosi lov«'ly foft aixl iiiikli-s not i>:ii>aiiirally kiu-vv it. \\'hcn< ver po-^-<ilile 


she dresspil so ;is to ^liow off i heir heautv to (he host aiiviiiila'>('—ratiier 


short skirt' and usti.illy Jitlle hiyh-heeled 'liiiiicrs—and was not aveise 
to showing th«'ni in a mo't tlislraetingly co>pieUi>h manner. She seeinod 
u) have a pa'sjnn for treading upon things wiiieh would serunch or yield 
»indcr her foot, such as llowers, little windia.len apple' and pears, acorns, 
ele.. or heaps of hay, straw or cut grass. As we wandiTed aluuit the gar 
dens—for we wioe left to <lo exai lly as we likeil—I "ot tpiite aicnstomcd 
to seeing her hunt out ami tread upon such things, and u^ed to chall 
ncr about it. .At that time I wa'—as I am still—foml of lying at full 
length on a thick liearlhrug before a good fire. One evening as 1 was 
lying in tliis way ami we were alone, A. crossctl the room to reach a 


I'lingle from the in intelpieee. Iii'tead of reaching over lUc. she play 
fully stepped upon my body, saying that she would show me how the 
hav and straw felt. Naturally I fell in with the joke and laughed. 
After standing upon me a few moments she laised h«T skirt sliglitlv ami. 
I'ohlmg or to the mantelpiece for support, stretched out one dainty fool 
m Its hrowii >ilk slocking and lugh heeled slipper to the blaze to warm, 
while looking clown and laughing at my scarlet, excited face. She was 
n perfectly frank and charming girl, and 1 feel pretty ccTtain that, 
although she evidently enjoyed my excitement and the fcelimr of my 
*n< v yielding iimlcr her feet, she did not on this first oeeasion clearl’v 
cr'laml my condition: nor ean 1 remember that, though the desire 
or sexual graiilieatioii drove me nearly mad. it appeared to awaken m 
or any reeiprceal fooling. I took hold of lier raised foot and, after 
yna It. guKle.l It by .111 absolutely irresistible impulse on to my penis, 

mir ' alu'ost bursting. Almost at the 

nen that her weight was thrown upon it. orga-m took place for 

Kivc r,- “"‘I •■ir.-ct.voly. No do,cnpl,on con 

g, lUt tl.c woij.|il of liiT aaii.lj- slippurs, and notliing will ever 
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t'auje the niomory of the pleasure she thus gave lue to fade. I know 
that A. cajne to enjoy treading upon me, ns mueli as I enjoyed having 
her do it. She had a liberal dress allowance and, seeing the pleasure 
they gave me, she was always buying pretty stockings and ravishing 
slippers with the highest and most slender Louis heels she could find 
and would show them to me with the greatest glee, urging me to lie 
down that she might try them on me. Slie confessed that she loved to 
see and feel them sink into my body as site trod upon me and enjoyed 
the cninL-b of the muscles under her heel as she moved about. After 
some minutes of this, I always guided her slipper on to jny penis, and 
she would tread carefully, but with her whole weight—probably about 
0 stone—and watch me with Hashing eyes, flushe<l cheeks, and quivering 
lips, as she felt—as she must have done plainly—the throbbing and 
swelling of my penis under her foot as emi.-sion took place. I have 
not the smallest doubt that orgasm took plaeo simultaneously with 
her, though we never at any time spoke openly of it. This went on for 
several years on almost every favorable oiqiortunity we had, and after 
ft month or two of separation sometimes four or five limes during a 
single day. Several time.s dining A.’s absence I masturbated by getting 
her slipper and pressing it with all my strength against the penis while 
imagining that she wa.s treading u|)on me. The pleasure was, of course, 
very inferior to her attentions, There was never m any time between 
u» any question of normal se.xual intercourse, and we were both well 
contcJit to let things drift ns they were. 

‘•A little after 20 I went abroad, and on my return about three 
years later 1 found her married. Although we met often, the subject 
was never aihuie.l to, though we remained firm friends. I confe.ss I 
ofl. n, when 1 could do so without being scon, looked longingly at her 
feet and would have gladly neeepted the pleasure she could have given 
me by an occasional resumption of our strange practice—but it never 


catiic. 

•T went abroad again, and now neitber slie nor lur husband are 
alive and leave no i.ssue. Troni time to time I have bad occasional 
relations with prostitutes, but always in this manner, though I much 
pivfer to nmi some hidv of or above my own social (>o-itu*ii who will 
do the treading for me. This is. however, interestingly dimciilt. 

"(hit of say a hutidreil wonu-ti (which at home ami abroad what 
I should estimate must have .stoml upon my bo<ly) I should say quite 
80 or «■', were not prostitutes. Certainly not more than 10 to 12 shared 
anv ^rsnol excitement, but while they were evi<lently excited they were 
not -ratified. A. alone, so far as I know, had complete sexual satisfnc- 
tion"f>f il. I have never asked a woman in so many words to tread 
apnn me for the purpose of gratifying my sexual desires (prostitutes 
excepted,, but l-ave always tempted then to do il in a jocular or t-as.ng 
munricT. ami it is very doubtful if more than u few (marricdj woroca 
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really understood, oven after tlioy liad jjiven mo the e:^treme pleasure, 

that they had done so^ because any flusliing ami movement on my part 

under their feet wus not uiin.itiirully jnit down to tlic triiiiijdini’ to 

which they wore subjec-tin" me, and it waa ea>y for too tc -'uide the 

foot as often as wus uecossury on to the jienis till orfruMn took place, 

and even to keep it there by la\inj; liold c)i the other one to ki-s it or 

on some other pretext during emis>ion. Of course niuny understood 

after once doing it (most have done it only once) what I was at. and, 

although they did not over <iiscuss it ni>r di<l f. they wore not unwilling 

to give me as many treadings as I cared to playfully suggest. I don’t 

think they got any pleasure sexually out of it tlicm«elvcs, though they 

could see plainly that I <liil, and they did not object to give it me. 1 

have spent as long as twelve inontlis with some women working gra<lu- 

ally nearer and nearer to my dc<ire—often getting what I want in the 

end, but more often failing. I iirnr risk it till I am certain it would 

be safe to ask it, and have never had a serious rcbiifT. In very many 

tases I should .say the doing of what I want has simplv been regar.ied 

by the woman as gratifying a silly and periiaps amusing whim, in which. 

be.vond the novelty of treading on a man s body, .she has taken but little 
interest. 

As in norma! seduction, the endeavor to win tlio woman over tc 
do what I want without arousing her antagonism is a great part of tho 
charm to me. and naturally the better her social position the more 
dimeult tins becomes—and tho more attractive. I have found that in 
three instances prostitutes have performed the same olTKe for other 
men and knew all about it. It is not unintere.sting to note that these 
hroe women were all of fine, massive build-one standing about feet 
0 inches and weighing nearly 14 stone-but wifli comparatively un- 
ntoroH mg faces. The weight, build and ch.thing count for a good deal 

ment of sexual pleasure tend.s to heighx^n and prolong tho pleasure 

^ 

ami ir lft it lies between her foot 

act o 1 • the 

For thi prolonged, with corresponding enjoyment 

heel c\T separate ob>taelcs-the pressure of the 

which ‘''tt‘’r'vards the ball of the foot 

is crenii . ^ the .slipper. 1 may add that the pleasure 

»t»i„ .• 'O' to 
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flit ted by a severe treading. I liave never been in any way injured by the 
jiiaetico, and !ny pleasure in it seems not to diminish by constant repeti* 
ti..n. The com['arative ditlicuity of obtaining the pleasure from just the 
woman 1 want has a nevcr-ciuliiig. if inexplicable, charm for me. ” 

It will be observed that in this case special importance is attached 
to shoes with high hecK, and the subject considers that the pressure of 
such shoes is for mechanical reasons ni<)>t favorable for procuring ejacu¬ 
lation. Xearlv all helero--exual .shoe-fetiehists seem, however, to bo 
equally attracted by high heels. Restif de la Bretonne frequently refer¬ 
red to this point, and he gave a number of reasons for the attractiveness 
of high heels: <1) They are unlike men’s boots and, therefore, have a 
sexual fascination; (2) they make the leg and foot look more chann- 
ing; )») they give a le>s bold and more sylph-like character to the walk; 
(4° thev keep the feet clean. (Restif de la Bretonne. \Hr7.« de Pan^. 
vol. v, quoted in Preface to his .1/f.s IiixeriidioiiH, p. ciii.) It is «Ioubt- 
less the first reason—the fact that high heels are a kind of secondary 
sexual character—which is must generally potent in this attraction. 


The foregoing historv. wliilo it very distinctly brings before 
ns a case of erotic synibolisni. is not strictly an e.xamplc of sboe- 
feticbisni. The symboliMu is more eoniple.v. Tlic focus of beauty 
in a desirable woman is transferred and concentrated ui the re¬ 
gion l)elo\v the knee; in that sense we have foot-fetieliism. But 
tbe act of coitus itself is also symbolically transferred. Not only 
lias tbe foot become the symbol of the vulva, but trampling has 
become tbe symbol of coitus; intercourse takes place symbolic- 
allv per peJem. It is a result of tins symbolization of tbe foot 
and of trampling tliat all acts of treading take on a new and 
symbolical se.vual ebann. The element of masochism—of pleas- 
•are in being a woman’s slave—is a parasitic growth; that is to 
say it is not founded in the subject’s constitution, but chances 
to have found a favorable soil in the spe<-ial circumstances under 
which bis se.Mial life developed. It is not primary, but s.>c«nd- 
nrv, and remains an unimportant and merely occasional element. 

It may be instructive to bring forward for comparison a 
ca'^e in which aho we have a symbolism involving boot-feticlnsm, 
but e.xtending beyond it. In this case there is a basis of in¬ 
version (as is not infreipient in erotic symbolisms), but from 
tbe present point of view the psychological significance of the 

raso remains the same. 
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.4. X., aged 29, uninarried. Iipalihy. tliovigli not robust, and without 
any known hereditary taint. Has followed various avocations wiJiout 
taking groat interest in them, Init lias >lio\vn some literai v ahilitv 

“I am an Lni:li>hiuaiu*’ hU own narralivo run<, "X\w tlnrd of thre** 
children. At my hirlli my father was -tl and iny mother M. .My mother 
died of cancer when I was 1.3. My father is still alive, a reserved man, 
who still nurses his sorrow for hi- wife’s death. I have n . rea.son to 
believe my parents anything hut normal and u-efiil memhers of society. 
My sister is normal and happily mariied. .My brother I have rea.-on to 
believe to be on invert. 

‘ A horoscope cast for me describes me in a way I think correit. 
tind so do my friend.s; ‘A mild, obliging, gentle, amiable per-on, with 
many fine traits of character; timid in nature, fond of socielv, loving 
peace and quietude, delighting in warm and clo-e fiicml-hips. There is 
much that is firm, stea<lfast and iiidu-^trious, some .^ell-love, a goo<l deal 
of diplomacy, a little that is subtle, or what is called liiie,sc. You are 
reserved with those you diMikc. There is a serious and sad Mde to your 
Character; you are very thoughtful and conlemplaiive wh.n in those 
moods. Hut you are not pessimistic. You have superior abilities for 
they are intuitively intellectual. There is a cold reticen.e which re- 
strains generous impulses and which imline.s to acquisitiveness; it will 
make you deliberate, inventive, adding self esteem, some vanity.' 

“At an early age J was left much alone in the nur-orv and there 
contracted the habit of ma-turl.ati«n long before the age'of puberty. 

ouit! ‘>nasturl.nlion’ for want of u better, though it niav not 

Z i l ? ^ Penis'. .4s 

as -le M ^ "hat a Frenchman has described 

M le ^ticlusme de a chau.Mire,' and in those early days, before I was 

at'hand u t m” f cupboard 

means f . * pleasurable feelings experienced. I sup,Le. by 

\non r =>'■‘1 youth. 

dil thi ‘ I always 

arose I to how these feelings 

tcelingsTnJ tl V- ^ without such 

patent iXhe ^.ouM 

“■".1 .lw„y/p,„j'J Iv I TmI r ' * 
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I bought for this purpose. (At the present moment I have five pairs 
in tlie house and two pairs* of higli boots, quite unjustified by ordinary 
ll^e.) Tills liabit I lapse into yet at times. Tlie smell of leather affects 
me, but I never know how far this may l)e due to association with boots; 
the smell Mjgge.Nts the image. Kestruint by a leather strap is more 
exciting than by cords. Erotic dreams always take the form of re¬ 
straint on the limbs when booted. 

'•L’niforms and liveries have a great temptation for me, but only 
i\‘hoii of u tight-fitting nature and smart, as soldier.^', grooms', etc., but 
not sailor^': ino^t poworiully Nxhen the person is in boots or leggings 
and brceclies, 

“I was a <juiet. sensitive boy, taking no part in giunes or sports. 
Have always been indifferent to them. 1 made few friends, but di<ln't 
want them. ^Ihe craving for friendship eame much later, after I was 21. 

I WAS a day boy at a private seliool. and never had any conversation 
with any boy on sexual matters, tliough I was dimly aware of much 
‘nastiness’ about the seliool. I knew nothing of sodomy. But all these 
things w»re repulsive to me. notwithstanding my secret practices. 1 was 
a ‘good boy.’ 

• L p to the age of 21 I was perfectly satisfiod with my own society, 
somolhint' of a pri}?. fond of books and rendin';, etc. 1 was and over 
have been ubsohiteiv insensible to the iiillnence of tlic otber sex. I am 
not a woman baten and take intellectual pleasure in tlie society of 
certain ladies, but tliey arc nearly all much older than myself. I lia%e 
a strou'T rc[Milsi<m from sexual relations with women. 1 slioulil not 
riiin.l iRdn;: married for the sake of companionship and for the sake of 
having boys of niy own. Ibit the sexual act would frighten me. I coaid 
not in niv jireseiit frame of mind go to bcil with a woman, ^ct I foci 
an immense envy of my married friends in that they arc able to gne 
out, and lind siitisfaetioii for, their nITeetion in a way that is ipiite 
imiiossible for me. I picture certain hoys in the place of the wife. 

•1 am now only happy in the society of men younger than my.self, 
age 17 to (say) 23 or 24, youths with smooth faces, or first sign of 
hair on Up. well groomed, slightly elTeminnte in feature, of sympathetic, 
perhaps weak nature. I fed I want to help them, do something for 

Iheiii. <levote myself entirely to their welfare. 

■‘With .such there is no fixed line between friendship and love. I 

vearn for intimacy uith particular friends, but never 
I find so many people object to any strong expression of feeling tin 
dare not run the risk of appearing ridiculous in the eyes of these desired 

"'^'"'“l7.ave no dedre for /i«rd,V«(,o, but tin- i.lea it.elf dues not repulse 

or seem unnatural, though personally it repels me a ittle. But I 
Uiink this to be mere prejudice on my part, which might Ik, broken 
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down if the loved per.sou ^howed a williiij»iie<5 to act a pa^-^ive part. I 
?houl<l never dare to make an advance, liowcver, 

am restrained by moral and religious considerations from making 
n)y real feelings known, and I feel I .should >ink in niy own otimation 
if I gave way, though iny natural de^ire is to do so. In the fare <»f 
opportunities (not 1 mean of imf'tlinitit}, but of expies-inn of excr'-'^ive 
atFeetion, etc ), or what iiught be such, I always fail to speak le^t 1 
should forfeit the ct^teem of the other person. I liuve a feeling of sur« 
prise when any one I like evinces a liking iuv me. I feel that iho-r I 
love are imnieasurablv mv superiors, thotigh mv reason mav tell me it is 
not so. I wouM yrovcl at their fevt, lio anything to win a ^iiiile from 
them, or to juake them give me tlieir company. 

“Ordinary bodily contact with the hoy I love gives me most ex¬ 
quisite pleasure, and I never lose an ojiportunity of bringing su<-h con¬ 
tact about wild) :t can be done naturally. I feel an immense dc«ire to 
embrace, kiss, squeeze, cto.. the person, to generally nnuil liim, and suy 
nice tilings—tlie kind of things a man usually says to u woman. A 
handshake, tlie mere presence of the person, makes me happy and 
content. 

“I cun say with the Albanian: 'If I tind myself in tlie preseimo of 
the beloved, I rest absorbed in gazing on him. Ahsetit, I think of nought 
but him. If the beloved unexpectedly appears i fall into confusion. .Mv 
heart beats faster. I have eyes and ears only for the beloved.’ 

“I feel that my capacity of atl'ection is liner and more spiritual 
Uiaii that which commonly .subsists between persons of ditTerent sexe^. 
And so, while trying to tight my instincts by religion, 1 find my natural 
Ming to be pait of my religion, and its highest e.xprcs^U,n. In tliis 
«ense I can speak from experience in my own case, and more e-peciallv 
IH that of my brother, that what you have said ahoul phiianlhropic 
scUvity resulting from repressed homosexuality is very true in »e, il. I 
can say with one of your female cases: ‘Love is to me a religion. Tho 
'cry nature of jay alTcction for my friend.s preclu.Ies tho po<>ibilitv of 
aii,v clement entering into it which is m.t nliM.lutclv pur- and .acred'* T 
am. however, nm.lly jealous. I want entire possession, uml I can’t b.ar 
for^a^moment that any one I do not care for should know the person 

“I am never attracted by men older than n.ysclf. The youths who 
raet me may be of any ela«s. tliougb preferably. | think, of u class a 

^ '“'■f «his. however, as edr- 

r "“Te than deliberate choice to brin- 

^^-^isUn ■"J'P''"/’'’ tfxford undergnrduatc. a barber*.s 

iTh^; T'r ' - those I Io;-e. It goerfor 

Kr'o„s Ttdl"nr f to tl.at of (he most educated 
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“I have been led entirely out of my old habits by association with 
yoxinger friends, and now do things which before I should never have 
dreamed of doing. My thoughts now are always with certain youths, 
and if they speak of leaving the town, or in any way talk of a future 
that I cannot sliarc, I sulfer horrid sinkings of the heart and depression 
of spirits.” 

This cnse, while it concerns a person of quite different tem¬ 
perament. with a more innate predisposition to specific perver¬ 
sions, is yet in many respects analogous to the jjrevious case. 
Tliere is boot-fetiehism; nothing is felt to be so attractive as the 
foot-gear, and there is also at the same time more than 
this; there is the attraction of repression and constraint devel¬ 
oped into a sexual symbol. In C. P.’s case that symbolism arises 
from the experience of an abnormal heterosexual relationship; 
in A. X.’s case it is founded on auto-erotic experiences associated 
with inversion; in both alike the entire symbolism has become 
diffused and generalized. 

In the two cases just brought forward we have an erotic 
Bvmholism of act founded on, and closely associated with, an 
erotic svmbolism of object. It may bo instructive to bring for¬ 
ward anotlior case in which no fetichistic feeling toward an 
object can be traced, but an erotic symbolism still clearly exists. 
In this case pain, even when self-inflicted, has acquired a sym¬ 
bolic value as a stimulus to tumescence, without any element of 
masochism. Such a ease serves to indicate how the sexual 
attraction of pain is really a special case of the erotic symbolism 
with which we are licre concerned. 


aged 50, a writer and lecturer, pby^ically and mentally 
energetic and enjoying good liealtli. He is, liowev.-r, very emotional 
and of nervous temperninent, but seUcontrolled. 1 bough |>bysieally 
wcdl <level<iped, the sexual organs are small. He is married to an attrac¬ 
tive woman, to whom Iw is much attached, and has two healthy chihlrcu. 

At 10 or 12 years of age he had a frequent ilesire to be whipped, 
his parents never'having struck him, and on one occa^on he asked a 
hrother to go with him to the closet to get him to whip him on the 
posterior; hut on arrival he was loo shy to make the request, lie did 
cot recogiii/.e the cause of these desire.s. knowing nothing of such thing* 
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except from the misinformation of liis .sclioolfollows’ talk. As far ri-s 
he can remember, he was an entirely normal, lualthy boy up to tin* ape 
of about 1-), when his attention wa.s arrested by an atlverti'eincnt of a 
quack medicine for tlie results of “youthful excesses.'* 

Heinp a city boy, he was unfamiliar with the coujilinp even of 
animals, had never had a conscious erection and did not know of fric¬ 
tional excitement. Experiment, however, resulted in an orpasm. an<l, 
thouph believing that it was wicked or at least weak and dcpraiiinp, ho 
indulged in masturbation at intervals, usually about six times a mouth, 
and has continued even uj) to the present. 

He had an abnonually small opening in the prepuce, making the 
uncovering of (he plans almost impossible (At the age of about B7, he 
himself slit the prepuce by tliree or four cuts of a scissors at intervals 
of about ton days. This was followed by a marked decrease in desire, 
especially as he shortly afterwards learrie.l the importauee of local 
cleanliness.) While in college at about the age of 10 he began to have 
nocturnal emissions occasionally ami once or twice a week when at 
stool. Alarmed by tbese, he consultc<l a physician, who warned him of 
tlie danger, gave him l>roini<le an<l preserihe.1 e<dd Lathing of the parts, 
tvitli a hard, cool bed. Tbese stopped the otnis.sions. 

He never bad connection with women uiilil the age of about 2.), 
and then only three times until his marriage at .10 years of aue. being 
deterred partly by conscientious scruples, but more by shyness and 
convention, and deriving very little j.leasure from these instances. Even 
since marriage he has derived more pleasure from sexual excitement 
tkan from coitus, and can maintain erection for a.s long as two hours. 

He has always been nceustonied to torture himself in various in¬ 
genious ways, nearly alway.s eonneeted with sex. He would burn bis 
8 in deeply with red hot wire in iiuon.spieuous places. These and 

simitar acts were generally followe.l by manual excitation nearlv always 
brouglit to a climax. * ^ 

He considers that he is attracted to refined and intellectual women. 
But he H without very ardent desires, having several limes gone to bed 
««th altrsutivc women who stripped then.selve.s naked, but without 
at emptmg a,^- sexual intcreour.-e with them. He became interested in 

could n it with his wife, but 

could never entirely control the emission. 

a masseur to whip him, as children arc whipped, with a 
• } dog whip, winch caused pleasumhlc excitement, niirimr (i.h time 

it,, ,,i, ^ 

«x r™„.”i™ ‘■"I'' ,lo,v, owins to ™„v,.„tio.,aI 

feired an.1 obtlir ‘'■'■i'' marriaKO .bat ,ho 

and obtaii;* a child. During these years he would often stick 
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pins through hid mammte and lie t)iem together by a string round the 
pins drawn sO short as to cause great pain and then indulge himself in 
the sexual act. He used strong wooden clips with a tack fixed in them. 
bo n> to pierce and pinch the uiainmre, and once he drove a pin entirely 
througli tl;e penis itself, then obtaining orgasm by friction. He was 
never able to get an automatic emission in this way, though lie often 
tried, not even by walking briskly during an erection. 

In anotlicr class ol cases a pnroly ideal symbolism may be 
present by means of a fetich which acts as a powerful stimulus 
without itself beinjr felt to possess any attraction. A good illus- 
tration of this condition is furnished bv a case which has been 
commvinicatod to me by a medical correspondent in New Zealand. 

“The patient went out to South Africa as a trooper with the con¬ 
tingent from New Zealantl, throwing up .a good po.xition in an oHice to 
do so. He liad never had any trouble as regards connection with women 
before going out to South Africa. W hile in active service at the front 
he sustained a nasty fall from his horse, breaking his leg. lie was 
unconscious for four ilays, and was then invalided down to Cape Town 
Hero he raj'idly got well, and his nccustontc<l heallli returning to him ho 
started having wh.at he terms 'a pood time.’ He repeateilly went to 
hrothels, hut was unable to liavc more than a temporary erection, and 
no ejaculation wouhl take j)laee. In one of these jilaces he was in 
coinpatJv with a drunken trooper. wJio suggested that they should per¬ 
form the sexual act with their boots and sjuirs (only) on. My patient, 
who was also drunk, readily as«ente<l, and to his surprise was ennb1e«l 
to |«‘rform the act of copulation without any difllculty at all. He has 
repeatedly tric-«l since to perform the a« t without any spurs, but is quite 
unable to ilo so; with the spurs he has no diflieuUy at all in obtaining 
all the gratification he desires. His genonil health is good. His mother 
was an extreiiiely nervous woman, and so is his sister. His father died 
when he was «)uite youns. Hi- only other relation in the csdony is a 
married sister, who seems to enjoy vigorous health.” 

The con-sithTutioii of the eases lu re brought forward may 
.su(Ti<e to show that beyond tho.se fetichisms wliich find their 
satisfaction in the contemplation of a part of the body or a 
garment, tliero is a more sulitlc symbolism. I be foot is a center 
of force, an agent for exerting pr<*ssuro. and thu.s it furnishes 
a point of departure not alone for the merely static sexual fetich, 
but for a dynamic erotic symbolization. The energy of its move- 
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ments becomes a substitute for the energy of the sexual organs 
themselves in coitus, and exerts the same kind of fascination. 
The young girl (page 35) “who seemed to have a passion for 
treading upon tilings which would scruueh or yield under her 
foot,” already possessed the germs of an erotic symbolism which, 
under the influence of circumstances in which she herself took 
an active part, developed into an adequate method of sexual 
gratification.* The youth who was her partner learnetl, in the 
same way, to find an erotic symbolism in all the pressure reac- 
tions of attractive feminine feet, the swaving of a carriage he- 
neath their weight, the crushing of the flowers on which they 
tread, the slow rising of the grass which they have pressed. 
Here we have a symbolism wliich is altogether difTerent from 
that fetichism which adores a definite oliject; it is a dynamic 
symbolism finding its gratification in the spectacle of move¬ 


ments which ideally rcc«ll the fundamental rhythm and pressure 
reactions of the sexual process. 

We may trace a very similar erotic symbolism in an abso¬ 
lutely normal form. The fascination of elothes in the lovcr’e 
eyes is no doubt a complex plicnomcnon. but in part it rests on 
the aptitudes of a woman's garments to express vaguely a 
dynamic symliolism which must always remain indefinite and 
elusive, and on that account always possess fascination. Xo 
one has so acutely described this symbolism as Herrick, often 
an admirable psychologist in matters of sexual attractiveness. 
Especially instructive in this respect are his poems. “Deli-dit in 
Disorder,” “Hpon Julia's Clothes,” and notably “Julia’s Petti- 
<^at “A sweet disorder in the dross,” he tolls us, “kindles in 
clothes a wantonness;” it is not on the garment itself, but on the 


an.l cnrrc-«,.on(lh?,» tl »V ^ ‘V women, atavistic or pscialo-nt.ivixtio. 
reforr<'<l to bv Slnifc>hH nV on” ^ by tl^o case, 

Wrh. She keens this row Jf ^ } /egiilnr intervals of three hours 

(R. W. RhufeJt “On a nf 1 ^“ 't" ai‘«rtine»t.’» 

.^i.uiemt, un a Case of Female Iinpotencv " 18f>6 p 10 ) 
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character of its movement that he insists; on the “erring lace” 
the “winning wave” of tlie ‘‘tempestuous petticoat;” he speaks 
of the “liquefaction” of clothes, their “brave vibration each way 
free,” and of Julia's petticoat he remarks with a more specific 
symbolism still, 

^'Sometimes 'twould pant and sigh and beare^ 

As if to stir it scarce had leave; 

But having got it, thereupon, 

T%vould make a brave expansion** 

In the play of the beloved woman’s garment, he sees the 
whole process of the central act of sex, with its repressions and 
expansions, and at the sight is himself ready to “fall into a 
swoon.” 



in. 


Scatalopic Symbolism—Urolapnia—Coprolnjmla—The /Ascetic Atti* 
ttjdo Towards the Flosh—Normal basis of Scat«alogie Symbolism—Scata^ 
logic Conceptions Among rriiiiitive Peoples—I’rinc us a Primitive Holy 
Water—Sacrcdncss of Animal Kxcreta—Sea t a lop v in Folk-lor<'—TTio 
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Urinary Fetiebism Sometime.s Normal in Animals—The Urolagiiia of 
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bolism of Act Than a Symbolism of Object—Only Occasionally an 
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Nates Fetiebism as a Transition to Coprolagnia—leleal Coprolagnia— 
Olfactory Coprolagnia—Urolagnia and CoprolagT^ta as Symbols of Coitus, 


We meet with another .aroup of erotic symbolisms—alike 
symbolisms of ol)ject and of act—in connection with tlie two 
functions adjoining the anatomical sexual focus: the urinary 
and alvine excretory functions. These arc sometimes termed the 
Bcatalogieal group, witli the two subdivisions of urolajrnia and 
coprolagnia.' Inler fcrces et urinam nasrimur is an ancient text 
which has sciTcd the ascetic preachers of old for manv discourses 
on the littleness of man and the meanness of that reproductive 
power whicli plays so large a part in man’s life. “The stupid 
bungle of Nature,” a correspondent writes, “whereby the genera¬ 
tive organs serve as a moans of relieving the bladder, is doubtless 

responsible for much of the disgust which those organs excite in 
some minds.” 

At the same time, it is necessary to point out, such reflex in¬ 
fluence may act not in one direction only, but also in the reverse 


fr,,-, Erotinchc Element Ui der Kartkatur, p. 20) cHstin* 

jmwhmg sharply betwoon the “erotic” and the “obscene.” reserves the 

tiT representation of excretory organ^ and 

aots. He considers tliat this is ctvinologicaUy the most’exnot iisn.rA 
I Wver tl,„l „,ay l,e, it .o.„„ to 'mo that, i/„„v oaS -^soon "• "fas 

ISd ‘o give H a rl" 
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direction. From the st;uidj)oint of ascetic contciuplation eager 

to belittle humanitv, the oxcretorv centers mav cast dishonor 

upon the genital center which ihev adjoi?!. From the more 

ecstatic standpoijit of the impassioned lover, eager to magnify 

the charm of the woman he worships, it is m)t impossil)le for 

the excretory centers to take on some charm from the irradiating 

center of sex which thev enclose. 

% 

Fven normally such a jirocess is traceable. The norma* 
lo'ver mav not idealize the excretory functions of his mistress, 
hut the fact that he finrls im ropii’.sion in the most intimate con¬ 
tacts and feels no disgust at the proximity of the excretory ori¬ 
fices or the existence of their funetion.s. indicates that the ideal¬ 
ization of love has exerted at all events a neutralizing influence; 
indeed, the pre^enc■e of an acute sensibility to the disturbing in¬ 
fluence of this proximity of the excretory orifices and their func¬ 
tions must be considered abnormal: Swift’s “Strephon and 
C'hloe’’—with the conviction underlying it that it is an ea.sy 
matter for the excretory functions to drown the possibilities of 
love—could only have jiroceeded from a morbidly sensitive 
brain.' 

more than mere neutralizing influence, a positively ideal¬ 
izing influence of the sexual focus on the excretory procesj^os ad¬ 
joining it. may take place in the lover’s mind without the normal 
variations of sexual attraction being over-passed, and even with¬ 
out the creation of an excretorv fetichism. 


lU'flcctionH of tills attitude may be found in the poctn. In the 
of the lover ^ays of his mistress, *‘Thy navel is like a round 

wluTein no mingled wine is wanting;’’ in his lyric “To Dianenie, 
Hrrrick savB with clear reference to the mons veneris: — 

“Show me tijat hill where smiling love dotl* sit, 

Having u living fountain umler it:” 

wild in the very numerous p*)ems in various languages whuli have more 


■In this eonneetion we may profitably contemplate the hand .an 1 

reeall the vast gamut of fiinetions. wure.l and V?Sr 

exerHses. .Manv savages strietly reserve the left hand / 

purposes of life: but in eivilization that is not conMdered neeess ry 
iind it mav be wholesome f<.r some of us to meditate .ui the 
uses <.f the same hand whieh is raised in the supreme gesture of bencdic- 
tion and which men have often counted it a privilege to kiss. 
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or less obscurely dealt witli tlic ^o^o ii> ihe er»blcm of tbe f«‘iniinne 
pudenda there are occasional reicreiicc> to the ^Iream which guards or 
p^t•^idcs over the rose. It may, indeed, be recalled that e\cii in the uain 
itl/fttiph(T anatomists commonly apply lo the hthin minora there is geii- 
orally believed to be a poetic allusion lo the Xymphs who presiiled over 
streams, since the labia minora exert an inllucnce on the direction ot 
the urinary strcaim 

In M'illichn J/e/.vfcr( Fart I. t liapter XV), (loetlie, on tlie ha>i,-> of 
his own personal experiences, dc'ciibes tiis hero's emotions in tlie hiimblo 
surrounding's of Marianne's little room a> compared with the stateliness 
and order of his own home, ' it seemed to him when he had here to 
remove her stay.s in order to reach the harp-icliord, there to lay her 
skirt on the bed before he could seal himself, when she herself with 
unoinbarrassed frankness would make no attempt to conceal from him 


many natural acts whic-h people are accustomed to hi<]e from others out 
of decency—it seemed to him. I say, that he became bound to her by 
invisible bands.” We are told of Wordsworth (Findlay’s Itavlh ctioni 
of l)e Qitiiicei/, p. 30) tliat he read fri7Ar/;/i Mristcr till "ho came to the 
scene where the hero, in his mistress’s bedroiuii, becomes .sentimciita) 
over her dirty towels, etc., whieli struck him with .such distrust that he 
flun-,' the book out of his hand, would never look at it again, and de¬ 
clared that surely no English laily would ever read such a work.” 1 
Have, however, heard a woman of higli intellectual distinction refer to 
the peculiar truth and beauty of this very passage. 

In one of his latest novels, Lcs Itcuroiitic/i dc \f. dc Itriot, Henri 
de Itf'gnu'r, one of the most notable of recent French novelists, narrates 
an episode bearing on the matter before us. A personage of the story 
is sitting for a moment in a dark grotto during a niglit fete in a noble¬ 
man s park, when two ladies enter an<l laughingly proceed to raise tlieir 
gannents and accomplish a natural necessity. The man in the back¬ 
ground, suddenly overcome by a sexual impulse, .starts forward; ono 
ady runs away, tlie other, whom he detains. ofTors little re.sistance to 
•3 advances. To M. ile Breot. whom he shortly after encounters, lie 
exclaims, abashed at his own actions: “Why did I not (leer But could 
imagine that the spectacle of so disgusting a function would have 
“nj other etFect than to give mo a humble opinion of human nature?” 
• • <e Br(*ot, however, in proceeding to reproach his interlocutor for hia 
mcon^derate temerity. obscn-c.s: “What you tell me. sir, does not entirely 
I'Urprise me. Nature has placed very various instincts within u.s, and tlie 
mpu that led you to what you have just now done is not so peculiar 
* you think. One may be a very estimable man and yet love women 
fr^nm IowUc.st in their bodies.” In harmony with this passage 

me r,f remarks of a correspondent who writes to 

indiviHn«! urinnlion that it “appeals sexually to most normal 

• My own observations and in-juirics prove tliis. Wo-.-.ice 
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tlienjselves instinctivelv feel it. The secrecy surrounding the matter 
too^ I a 2 »i*\ual inliTCbt/* 


The fact that Matalogic procei^^es may in some degree exert an 
attraction even in normal love has been especially emphasized by Bloch 
{lieitru^je zur .L7io/o#/ic d(r i\sf/chopa(lti(i Nc'.rim/Kv, 'J eil II, pp. 222, et 
‘Ihe man \vllo^e intellect and cV'^tlielic sense has been ‘clouded 
Ity the ^exnal im|HiNe* >ecn ihc'^e things in an entirely ditTerent light 
from him who has not been overcome bv the intoxication of love. For 


him they are idealized (sit venia verbo) ^ince they are a pari of tho 
beloved person, and in eoiiseijuenee associated with love/^ Bloch (quotes 
the Myt/ioinn ihtvr Sthnjerin (a hook winch is said to be, tliough this 
seems doubtful, genuinely autobiographic al) in the same sense: 
•*A man who falls in love with a girl is not dragged out of his poetic 
sphere by the thought that his beloved must relieve certain nat\iral 
neec•s^ities every day. It seems, indwd, to him to be just the opposite. 
If one loves a person one finds nothing obscene or disgusting in tho 
object that pleases mc.“ The opp^^'^^ attitude is probably in extreme 
cases doe to the infiuence of a neurotic or morbidly sensitive tempera¬ 
ment. Swift possessed such a temperament. The possession of a similar 
temperament is doubtless responsible for the little prose poem, ‘*L fc-x- 
lase/' in which Huysmnns in Ids first book, I^e />r</r7<7oir d Rpircn, has 
written an •attenuated version of “Strephon and (.‘hloe’' to express the 
disillusionment of love; the lover lies in a w’ood clasping the hand of 
the beloved with rapturous emotion; “suddenly she rose, disengage<l 
her hand, disappeared in the bushes, ami I hoard as it were the rustling 
of rain on the leaves.*' His dream has lied. 


In estimating tho significance of the lover’s attitude in this 
matter, it is important to realize the position wliich scatologic 
conceptions took in j)rirnitivo belief. At ct^rtain stages of early 
culture, when all the emanations of the liody arc liable to posses.s 
mysterious magic properties and become apt for sacred uses, the 
excretions, and espociaMy the urine, are found to form part of 
religious ritual and ceremonial function. loven among savages 
the excreta arc fre(|ucntly regarded as disgusting but \inder the 
innuonceof these conceptions such disgust is inhibited, an<l tho^^e 
emanations of llic body which are usually h^ast honored i)ccomo 
religious symbols. 

Urine has been regarded as the original holy water, and niany 
customs which ^till survive in lt;ily end varunis parts oi ^:llr*)|H^ involv¬ 
ing the use of a lluhl which must often be yelbnv and sometimes salt. 
po.Mblv indicate the earlier use of uruic. (The Greek water of aspersion, 
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according to Tlieocritus^ was mixed with salt, as is sometimes the 
modern Italian holy water. J. J. Blunt, Vcstifjes of Amient Mnumrs 
and Vustovis^ p. 173.) Among the Hottentot'., as Kolbeiii and others 
have recorded, the medicine man urinated alteriuitcly on hritle and 
brivkgroom, and a succe-^sful young wsurior was sprinkled in the >atnc 
wav. ilunco Park mentions that in Africa on one occasion u bride 
sent a bowl of lier urine which was tlnown over him as a >pe< ial mark 
of honor to a distinguisliod guc>t. Pennant remarked that the lligli- 
landers sprinkled their cattle witli urine, as a kiml of Indy water, on llic 
first Monday in every quarter. (Bourkc. SvQtnthtjiv [ip. 22S. 23!); 

Brand, Popular AnthiuitUsy ‘•Bride*Ales.’’) 

Even the excreta of animals have >ometimos been counted >acrod. 
This is notably so in the ca>e of the cow, of all animals the mo^t 
venerated by primitive peoples, and c*ijiecially in India. Jules Bois 
{VisioiUi dc rhidf\ p. 80) describes the spectacle [iresented in the temple 
of the cows at Benares: *'I put my head into the opening of tlie ludy 
stables. It was tlie largest of teiiqile^, a s[dendor of precious stones 
and marble, where the venerated heifers j>asHcd backwards and forwards. 
A whole people adored them. They take no notice, plunged in their 
divine and obscure unconsciou*'ness. .And they fulfil with sermitv thedr 
animal functions; they chew the offerings, <lrink water f.'oai eo[>per 
vessels, and when tlicy are filled they relieve themselves, Tin ri a »ter* 
coraccous and religious insanity overcomes these slarry faeed women 
and vcncrablo men; they fall on their knee^, prostrate themselves, eat 
the dropjiings, grec<lily drink the Uquiil. which for them is miraculous 
and sacred.’* (Cf. Bourko. Sralalotfir /fifr.v, ( Impter Wll.) 

Among the (‘lievsurs of the ('aueasus, |ierha(is an Iranian people, a 
woman after her confinement, for which she lives apart, purifies herself 
by washing in the urine of a cow and then returns home. This mode of 
purificnlion is recommended in the Avesta, and U said to be U:>ed by the 
few remaining foUo\vera of this creed. 


\\q have not only to take into account tlie frequency with 
^hich among primitive peoples the excretions possess a religious 
significance. It is furtlier to be noted that in tlio folk-lore of 
nioflern Europe we everywhere find plentiful evidence of the 
earlier prevalence of legends and practices of a scatnlogical 
character. It is significant that in the majority of oases it is 
oasy to see a sexual reference in these stories ami customs. The 
egemls have lost their earlier and often mythical significance, 
and frequently take on a suggestion of oi)scenitv, while the 
Bcatalogioal practices liave become the magical devices of love¬ 
lorn maidens or forsaken wives practiced in secrecy- It has hap- 
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pened to scatalogical rites to be regarded as we may gather from 
the Clouds of Aristoplianes, that the sacred leathern phallus 
borne bv the women in the Bacchanalia was becoming in liis 
time, on object to arouse the amusement of little boys. 

Among many primitive peoples throughout the world, and among 
the lower social classe^ of civilized peoples, urine posses:%e-s magic proper¬ 
ties, more especially, it would seem, the urine of women and that of p<*ople 
who stutul, or wish to stand, in sexual relation'^hip to each other. In a 
legend of the Indians of the northwest roa>t of America, recorded by Boas, 
a Moman gives )u*r lover some of her urine and says: “You can wake 
the dead if you drop some of my urine in their ears and nose.’’ (Zeit^ 
srhrift fiir f'tfiuolofjie, 18l>4, Heft IV, p. 293.) Among the same Indians 
there is a legend of a woman with a beautiful white skin who found on 
bathing every morning in the river that the fish were attracted to her 
skin and could not be driven olT even by magical solutions. At last she 
said to lier.self: *‘I will make water on them and then they will leave 
mo alone.** She did so, and henceforth the fish left her. But shortly 
after fire came from Heaven and killed her. (/6., 1S91, Heft V, 
p. 040.) Among both Christians and Mohammedans a wife can attach 
an unfaithful husbantl by privately putting some of her urine in his 
drink. (B. Stern, Mrdizin in dcr Tiirkei, vol. ii, p, 11.) This practice is 
world-wide; thus among the aborigines of Brazil, according to Martius, 
the urine and other excretions and secretions are potent for nphrodi- 
siacal objec'ts. (Bourke’s Scataloyic Kiics of All Sotionx contains many 
references to the folk-lore practices in this matter; a study of popular 
beliefs in the magic power of urine, published in Bombay by Prufo^.'ior 
Kiigen Wilhelm in 1881), I have not seen.) 

The legends winch narrate scsxtalogic exploits are numerous in the 
literature of all countries. Among primitive peoples they often have a 
piircdv theological charaoti*r, for in the popular mythologies of all coun¬ 
tries (even, as we learn from Ari?>tophanes, among the ffreeks) natural 
phenomena such as the rain, are rti>t to he regarded as divine excretions, 
but in course of time the legends take on a more erotic or a more 
obscene character. In the Irish Ifook of Lrinster (written down some¬ 
where about the twelfth century, hut containing material of very much 
older date) we are told how a number of princesses in Emain Macha, the 
peal of the Ulster Kings, resolved to find out whicdi of them could by 
urinating on it melt a snow pillar which the men hud made, the woman 
who succeeded to he regarded ns tlic best among them. None of them 
sueccerle<!, and they sent for Derbfnrgaill, uho was in love with Cuchtil- 
lain, and she was aide to melt the jdllnr: whereupon the other women, 
jealous of the superiority she had thus shown, tore out her eyes. 
(Zimmer, “Kcltischc Beitrii"c.” ZciUchrift fiir Dcutuchc Altcrthum. vol 
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xxxii, Heft II, pp. 216-219.) Rhys considers that Dcrbforgaill was really 
a goddess of dawn and dusk, “the drop glistening in the sun’s rays,” 
as indicated by lier name, which means a drop or tear. (J. Rhys, Lec¬ 
tures on the Oriijin and Groicth of Religion as Illustrated bg Celtic 
Heathendom, p. 46G.) It is interesting to compare the legend of Dorbfor- 
gaill with a soincwliat more modern Picardy folk-lore contc which is 
clearly analogous but no longer seems to show any mylhologic element, 
“La Princesse <jui pisse par des>us les Meules.” This princess had a 
habit of urinating over hay-cocks; the king, her father, in order to 
break her of the habit, olTercd lier in marriage to anyone who could 
make a hay-cock so high that she could not urinate over it. The young 
men came, but the princess would merely laugh and at once achieve tlic 
task. At last there came a young man who argued with himself that 
she would not be able to perform tins feat after she had lost her 
virginity. He therefore seduced her first and she then failed ignobly, 
merely wetting her stockings. Accordingly, she became his bride. 
(KpinrrdSia, vol. i. p. 333.) Such legends, which have lost any inyth- 
ologic elements they may originally have possessed and have become 
merely conies, are not uncommon in (he folk-lore of many countries. But 
in their earlier more religious forms and in their later more obscene 
forms, they alike bear witness to the large place which scatalogic concep¬ 
tions play in the primitive mind. 


It is a notable fact in evidence of the close and seemingl) 
normal association with the se.xiial impulse of the scatalosic 
processes, that an interest in them, arising naturally and spon¬ 
taneously, is one of the most frequent channels by which the sex¬ 
ual impulse first manifests itself in young boys and girls. 


Stanley Hall who has made special inquiries into the matter, 
remarks that In childhood the products of excretion by bladder and 
bo^v<■h are often objects of interest hardly less Intense for a time than 
eatmg and drinking. (“Early Sense of Self,” American Journal of 
Im-hologg. April, 1898. p. 301.) “Mieturitional obscenities.'’ the same 
writer observes again, “which our returns show to be so common before 
ailolescence. culminate at 10 or 12, and seem to retreat into the back- 
ground as sex phenomena appear.” They are, he remarks, of two 

win!**' , or ‘Hings. secretly from adults, but ojn-nly 

the “ceremonial acts connected with 

snvaees almost suggest the seatalogical rites of 

«cat«IoJ!!'l^ r vol. i. p. 110.) The nature of such 

logical phenomena m childhood-which arc often clearly the in- 
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stinctive manifestations of an erotic symbolism—and their \vid« prev¬ 
alence among both boys and girls, are ver>’ well illustrated in a narra¬ 
tive wliich 1 include in Appendix li, Hi^to^y 11. 

In boys as they approacli the age of puberty, this attrac¬ 
tion to the scatalogic. when it exists, tends to die out, giving 
place to more normal sexual conceptions, or at all events it takes 
a subordinate and less serious place in the mind. In girls, on 
the other hand, it often tends to persist. Edmond de Goncourt, a 
minute observer of the feininiuo mind, refers in Cherie to ‘'those 
innocent and triumphant gaieties which scatalogic stories have 
tlie privilege of arousing in women who have remained still chil¬ 
dren. even the most distinguished women.” The extent to which 
innocent voung women, who would frequently he uninterested or 
repelled in presence of the sexually obscene are sometimes at¬ 
tracted by the scatalogically obscene, becomes intelligible, how¬ 
ever. if we realize that a symbolism comes here into play. In 
women ihe more specifically sexual knowledge and experience of 
life frequently develop much later than in men or even remains 
in abeyance, and the specifically sexual phenomena cannot there¬ 
fore easily lend themselves to wit, or humor, or imagination. But 
the scatalogic sphere, by the very fact that in womeu it 
is a specially intimate and secret region which is yet always 
liable to be unexpectedly protruded into consciousness, furnishes 
an inexhaustible field for situations which have the same charac¬ 
ter as those furni.'-hed by the sexually obscene. It thus happens 
that the sexvially obscene which in men tends to overshadow tho 
scatalogically obscene, in women—partly from inexperience and 
partly, it is probable, from their almost physiological modesty— 
plays a part subordinate to tho scatalogical. In a somewhat 
analogous way scatalogical wit and humor play a considerable 
part in the work of various eminent authors who were clergymen 

or priests 

In addition to the anatomical and psychological associations 
which contribute to furnish a basis on which erotic symbolisms 
may spring up, there are also physiological connections be¬ 
tween the genital and urinary spheres which directly favor 
tuch symbolisms. In discussing the analysis of the sexual im- 
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pulse in a previous volume of these Studies, I have pointed out 
the remarkable relationship—sometimes of transference, some¬ 
times of compensation—which exists between genital tension 
and vesical tension, both in men and women. In tlie histones 
of normal sexual development brought together at t!ie end of 
that and subseciuent volumes the relationship may frequently be 
traced, as also in the case of C. P. in the present study (p. 3T). 
Vesical power is also commonly believed to be in relation uitli 
sexual potency, and the inability to project the urinary stream in 
a normal manner is one of the accepted signs of sexual im])o- 
tency.* Fere, again, has recorded the history of a man with 
periodic crises of sexual desire, and sul)sequently sexual obsession 
without desire, wliich were always accompanied by the impulse 
to urinate and bv increased urination.* In the case, recorded 
by Pitres and Regis, of a young girl who, having once at the 
sight of a young man she liked in a theater been overcome by 
sexual feeling accompanied by a strong desire to urinate, was 
afterward tormented by a groundless fear of experiencing an 
irresistible desire to urinate at inconvenient times,® we have an 
example of what may be called a physiological scatalogic sym¬ 
bolism of sox, an emotion which was primarily erotic becoming 
transferred to the bladder and then remaining persistent. From 
such a physiological symbolism it is but a step to the psycho¬ 
logical symbolisms of scatalogic fetichism. 

It is worthy of note, as an indication that such phenomena are 
scarcely ahnormal. that a urinary symbolism, and even a strictly sexual 
fetichism, are normal among many animals. 


‘See. C.O., Morselli, Tmo Cnaxo di NuUitd del Hatrimomo, 1002, 

p. 

* I'V.rO, Cow plea. limdiiH S^oriHf' dr liiolnoir, .Tuly 23, 1904. 

_ ‘Transactions of the International Medical Congress, Moscow vol 
IV. p 1!». A siiiular symbolism may be traced in many of the cases in 
winch the focus of modesty becomes in modest women centered in the 
excretory sphere and sonictimes oxaggoroted to the extent of obsession. 

L a ovn'i ^‘verv' obsession in this sphere 

Ii - t of an er<.tic kind. In the case, for iiistanee 

winch has been recorded by Raymond and Janet {Lcs Obsessions, vol. ii! 

'n the endeavor to 

urinate perfectly, always feeling that she failed in some respect, the 
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The most familiar example of this kind is furnished by the dog, 
who is sexually excited in this manner by traces of the bitch and himself 
takes every opportunity of making his own path rccognizjible. ‘‘This 
custom/' Espinas remarks (/)fx Socu‘ti‘i< Animate^, p. 228), “has no other 
aim than to spread along the road rceogni74ible traces of their presence 
for the benefit of individuals of the other sex, the odor of these traces 
douhtlcdS causing excitement/' 

It is noteworthy, also, that in animals as well as in man, sexual 
excitement may manifest itself in llie bladder. Thus Daumas states 
{Chcraux dc ^^ahara, p. 49) that if tlie mare urinates when she hears 
the stallion neigh it is a sign that she is ready for connection. 

It is in masochism, or passive algola«piia, that we may most 
frequently find scatalogic syinboiisin in its fully doveloj)ed form. 
The man whose predominant impulse is to subjugate himself to 
his mistress and to receive at her hands the utmost humiliation, 
frequently finds the climax of liis gratification in being urinated 
on by her, whether in actual fact or only in imagination. 

In many such cases, however, it is evident that we have a 
mixed phenomenon; the symbolism is double. The act becomes 
desiral)le because it is the outward and visible sign of an in¬ 
wardly experienced abject slavery to an adored person. But it 
is also desirable because of intimately sexual associations in the 
act itself, as a symbolical detumesccnce, a simulacrum of the 
sexual act, and one which proceeds from the sexual focus itself. 

KrafTt-Ebing records various cases of masochism In whi<'h the 
emission of urine on to the body or into the mouth formed the climax 
of sexual gratification, as, for instance {Pyv'hopnthia English 

translation, p. 183) in the case of a Russian omcrnl who as a boy had 
fancies of being bound between the thighs of a woman, compelled to 
sleep beneath her nates and to drink her urine, and in later life experi¬ 
enced the greatest excitement when practicing the last part of this 
early Imagination. 

In another case, r^^oreJed by KrafTt-Ebing nml by him termed 
"idea! masochism'’ (Op. c!t^ pp. 127-130). the subject from childhood 
indulged in voluptuous day-dre.'ins in which he was the slave of a beau¬ 
tiful mistress who would compel cim to obey all her caprices, st.and over 
him with one foot on his breast, sit on his face and body, make him 


obsession seems to have ri>en fortuitously on a somewhat neurotic basis 
without r<*fcren''e to tlie sexual life- 
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wait on her in her bath, or when she urinated, and sometimes insist on 
doing this on his face; tiiough a liighly intellectual man, he was always 
too timid to attempt to carry any of his ideas into execution; he had 
been troubled by nocturnal enuresis up to the age of 20. 

Xeri, again {Archivio (idle Piticoiialic SScxsuali, vol. i, fasc. 7 and 8, 
1896), records the case of an Italian masochist who experienced the 
greatest pleasure when both urination and defecation were practiced in 
this manner by the woman he was attached to. 

In a previous volume of these Studies ("‘Sexual Inversion,” History 
XXVI) I have recorded the masochistic day-dreams of a boy whose 
impulses were at the same time inverted; in his reveries “the central 
fact,” he states, “became tlie discharge of »>rine from my lover over my 
body and limbs, or, if I were very fond of him, I let it be in my face.” 
In actual life the act of urination casually witnessed in childliood be¬ 
came tlie symbol, even the reality, of the central secret of sex: “I stood 
rooted and flushing with downcast eyes till the act was over, and was 
conscious for a considerable time of stammering speech and bewildered 
faculties. ... I was overwhelmed with emotion and could barely 
drag my feet from the spot or my eyes from the damp herbage where he 
had deposited the waters of secrecy. Even to-day I cannot dissociate 
myself from the shuddering charm that tnoment had for me.” 

It is not only the urine and the fa?ces which may thus ac¬ 
quire a symbolic fascination and attractiveness under the influ- 
(‘nce of masochistic deviations of sexual idealization. In some 
cases extreme rapture lias been experienced in licking sweating 
feet. There is, indeed, no excretion or product of tlie body 
which has not been a source of ecstasy: the sweat from every part 

of the body, tlie saliva and menstrual fluid, even the wax from 
the ears. 


♦r«n OMt {Psychopothia Sc.rtialis, English 

13 ,1?.: ' ' - -c^ely 

h a T" 3 symbolism. In the excesses of .levout 

in p? . P^^rforms exactly the same acts a, „re performed 

liek ” erotic enthusiasm. To mix excreta with the food. 

acts which holy and venerated women have performed. 

Hvcn?en?Iflvmedieine-man have 
r?er X f rl excrement; it is only necessary to 

medicino-men at Tor? practices of 

excrement Ukes a r *" " '‘ose training the eating of human 

emont Ukes a recognued part. (Deities. noUbly Baal-Phegor. were 
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sometimes supposed to eat excrement, so that it was natural that their 
messengers and representatives among men should do so. As regards 
Baal Phegor, see Dulaure, Des GCn^rah'icc^y Chapter IV, and 

J. G. Bourkc, i^iatalotjic Ititvs of All Xations, p. 241. See aUo Ezekiel, 
Chapter IV. v. 12, and lirporin Anthropologival £>pcdi7ion to Torres 
Strait-'<, vol. v. p, 321.) 

It must be added, however, that while the masochist is overcome 
by sexual rajiture, so that he sees nothing di^gu>ting in his act, the 
medicine-man and the ascetie are not so invariably overcome by religious 
rapture, and several ascetic writers have referred to the liorror and 
disgust they experienced, at all events at first, in accomplishing such 
acts, while the medicine*men when novices sometimes find the ordeal too 
severe and have to abandon their career. Hrcnicr de Montmorand, while 
remarking, not without some exaggeration, that ’‘the Christian ascetics 
are almost all eaters of excrement*' {‘*Asc^disme et Mystirisrae," Retue 
Philosophiqne^ March. lfHJ4. p. 245), quotes the testimonies of Mar¬ 
guerite-Marie and Madame Guyon a.s to the extreme repugnance which 
thev had to overcome. They were impelled by a merely intellectual 
gj’mbolism of self-mortification rather than hy the profounJly felt emo¬ 
tional sj'mboli'sni which moves the masochist. 

Coprophauic acts, whether under the influences of religious exalta¬ 
tion or of se.xual rapture, inevitably excite our disgust, ^\e regard them 
as almost insane, fortified in that belief by the undoubted lact that 
copropliagia is not uncommon among the insane. It may, therefore, be 
proper to point out that it is not so very long since the ingestion of 
human e.xcremcnt was carried out by our own forefathers in the most 
sane and deliberate manner. It was administered by medical practition¬ 
ers for a great number of ailments, apparently with entirely sati.--factory 
results. Less than two centuries ago, Schung, who so admirably gath¬ 
ered together and arranged the medical lore of bis own and the imme¬ 
diately preceding ages, wrote a very long and detailed chapter, “De 
Stercoris Humani Usu Medico” {ChyMoffia, 1723, cap. XIII; in the 
Paris Journal dc JUdreine for February 19, I90.i. there appeared an 
article, which I have not seen, entitled “Mf-dicaments oublk-es: I’urine 
et la fientc huinaine.”) The classes of cases in which the drug was found 
beneficial would seem to have been extremely various. It must not be 
supposed that it was usually ingested in the crude form. A common 
method wa.s to take the ffficcs of boys, dry them, mix them with the best 
honey, and administer an an electuary. (At an earlier period such drugs 
appear to have mot with some opposition from the Cliurch, which seems 
to have seen in them only an application of magic: thus 1 note that in 
Burchard’s remarkable Penitential o( the fourteenth century, as repro- 
duced bv Wa.sserschlchen. 40 days’ penance is prescribed for the use ol 
human urine or excrement as a medicine. Wosserschlcben Die Buss^ 
ordnuttffcn dcr Abf^dlatidlicher K’lrcAc, p. 051.) 
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The urolagnia of masochism is not a simple phenomenon; 
it embodies a double symbolism: on the one hand a symbolism 
of self-abnegation, such as the ascetic feels, on the otlier hand 
a symbolism of transferred sexual emotion. Kratft-Ebiug uas 
disposed to regard all cases in whicli a scatological sexual attrac¬ 
tion existed as due to “latent masochism.” Such a point of view 
is quite untenable. Certainly tlie connection is commop, hut in 
the majority of cases of slightly marked scatological fctichism 
DO masochism is evident. And when we hear in mind the various 
considerations, already brought forward, which show liovs wide¬ 
spread and clearly realized is the natural and normal basis fur¬ 
nished for such symbolism, it becomes quite unnecessary to 
invoke any aid from masochism. There is ample evidence to 
show that, either as a habitual or more usually an occasional act, 
the impulse to bestow a symbolic value on the act of urination 
in a beloved person, is not extremely uncommon; it has been 
noted of men of high intellectual distinction; it occurs in 
women as well as men; when existing in only a slight degree, 
it must be regarded as within tlie normal limits of variation of 
sexual emotion. 


The occasional eases in which the urine is drunk may possibly 
suggest that the motive lies in the properties of the fluid acting on the 
system. Support for this supposition might be found in the fact that 
urine actually docs possess, apart altogether from its magic virtues 
embodied in folk-lore, the properties of a general stimulant. In compo¬ 
sition {as Mnsterman first pointed out) “beef-tea differs little from 
healthy urine." containing exactly the same constituents, except that 
m beef-tea there is less urea and uric acid. Fresh urine-more especially 
that of children and young women—is taken as a medicine in nearly all 
parts of the world for various disorders, such ns epistaxis, ninlaria’and 
hy.sterm. with benefit, this benefit being almost certainly due to its 
qualities as a genera! stimulant and restorative. William Salmon’s 
OUpenso/ory. 1078 (quoted in Brithh Mcdicnl Journal, April 21. 1000, 
p. 974), shows that in the seventeenth century urine still occupied an 

important place ns a medicine, and it frequently entered largely into the 
composition of Aqua Divina. 

Us us. has hom known evon in England in the nineteenth century. 
P O'*'”''' 2, 1880, E. Neale, “Brine as a Mediein?- 

cnee as to the thcrapeuric uses of urine id his Scatalogic Rites, 
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especially pp. 331-335; Lusini has shown that normal urine Invariably 
increases the frequency of the heart boats, Atxhivio di Farmacologia, 
fascs. Ul-21, 1893.) 

But it is an error to suppose that these facts account for the 
urolaj^mic drinking of urine, A.s in the gratification of a normal sexual 
impulse, the intense excitement of gratifying a scutalogic .sexual impulse 
itself produces a degree of emotional stimulation far greater than the 
ingestion of a small amount of animal extractives would be adequate to 
efTcct. In such cases, as much as in normal sexuality, the stimulation 
is clearly psychic. 

Wlien, as is most commonly the case, it is the process of 
urination and not the urine itself which is attractive, we are 
clearly concerned with a symbolism of act and not w'ith the 
fetichistic attraction of an excretion. When the excretion, apart 
from the act, provides the attraction, we seem usually to be in 
the presence of an olfactory fetichism. These fetichisms con¬ 
nected with the excreta appear to ho experienced chiefly by indi¬ 
viduals who are somewhat weak-minded, which is not. necessarily 
the case in regard to those persons for whom the act, rather than 
its product apart from the beloved person, is the attractive sym¬ 
bol. 

The sexually symbolic nature of the net of urination for m.anv 
people is indicated by the existence, aceordinjj to Bloch, who enumerates 
various kinds of indecent photoijraphs, of a {jroup winch he terms “the 
notorious pisKCUXc-i.'’ It is further indicated by several of the repro¬ 
ductions in Fuch’s froMckc FAement in dcr Karikatiir, such 
as Delorme's “La NeccssitC n’a point ilc Loi.” (It sliould be added that 
such a scene by no means necessarily pos.scsscs any erotic symbolism, as 
we may see in Bembran<lt'8 etching commonly called “1^ Femme qui 
Pisse,” in which the reflected lights on the partly shadowed stream 
furnish an artistic motive which is obviously free from any truce of 
obscenity.) In the case which KrafTt-Ebing quotes from Maschka of a 
young man who would induce young girls to dance naked in his room, to 
leap, and to urinate in his presence, whereupon seminal ejaculation would 
take place, we have a typical example of urolagnic symbolism in a form 
a<lcqiiate to produce complete gratification. A case in which the uro¬ 
lagnic form of scatalogic symbolism reached its fullest devcl pment ns a 
sexual perversion has been described in Russia by SukhanofT (summa* 
ri/ed in Archlrrs d'Anthropotnffie Crtmtncllc, November, 1900, and An- 
f?a/cs iledlco-psi/chologlquen, February, 1001), that of a young man of 
27, of neuropathic temperament, who when he once chanced to wiiness a 
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woman urinating experienced voJuptuous sensations. From that moment 
he sought close contact with women urinating, the maximum of gratifi* 
cation being reached when he could place himself in sueh a po>ition that 
a woman, in all innocence, would urinate into Ids mouth. All his 
amorous adventures were concerned with the search for opportunities 
for procuring this diinculi gratification. Closets in which he was able 
to hide, winter weather and dull days he found most favorable to sue* 
cess. (A soinewliat similar c;ise is recorded in the ArcAirc.9 dv Aewro* 
logic, 1902, p. 462.) 

in the case of u robust man of neuropathic heredity recorded by 
Pelanda some light is shed on the psychic attitude in these manifesta¬ 
tions; there was masturbation up to the age of 16, when he abandoned 
the practice, and up to the age of 30 found complete satisfaction in 
drinking the still liot urine of women. When a lady or girl in the 
house went to her room to satisfy a need of this kind, she had hardly 
left It but he hastened in, overcome by extreme excitement, culminating 
in spontaneous ejaculation. The younger the woman tlie greater the 
transport he experienced. It is noteworthy that in this, as possibly in 
nil similar cases, tliere was no sensory perversion and no morbid attrac¬ 
tion of taste or smell; ho stated that the action of liis senses was sus¬ 
pended by his excitement, and that he was quite unable to perceive tlie 
odor or taste of the fluid. (Pclcnda, “Pornopatice,'’ Archiifo di Psivhi- 
otria, faes. iii-iv, 1889, p, 356.) It is in the emotional svmbolism that 


the fascination lies and not in any sensory perversion. 

Magnan records the spontaneous development of this sexual sym¬ 
bolism in a girl of 11, of good imellcetuul development but alcoholic 
heredity, who seduced a boy younger than herself lo mutual masturba¬ 
tion, and on one occasion, lying on the ground and raising her clothes, 
asked him to urinate on her. {Inicnialional Ctniprcss of Ci iinitial 
Anlhropoloou, 1889.) This case (except for the early age of the subject) 
Illustrates sporadically occurring urolagnic symbolism in a woman, to 
wliom such symbolism is fairly obvious on account of the close resem- 
bbnee between tl.e emission of urine and the ejaculation of semen In 
c man, and the fact that the same conduit serves for both fluids 
(A urolagnic day-dream of this kind is recorded in the history of a 

torv Vni'r T.‘" Appendix B. His- 

s7hoA K n VI T' ‘"<'vitable character of this svmbolism 

primitive peoples urine is sometime. 

his edition of Pausanias (vol. iv, p. 139) brings together various stories 

vol , r r^oT of 

accidentril ■ of women who were impregnated by 

accKiontally or intentionally drinking urine. 

/.'^’"boHc sexual significance of urolagnia has hitherto usually 
been confused with the fetichistic and mainly olfactory perver^rn by 
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which the excretion itself becomes n source of sexual excitement. Long 

since Tiirdicu rofcrrc<l. under the name of "renitleurs,” to persons who 

were said to haunt the neijiiiborhood of quiet passages, n^ore especially 

in the neighborhood of theatres, and wlio when they perceived a woman 

emerge after urination, would hasten to excite tliumselves by the odor 

of the excretion. Pos'^ihly a fetichisin of this kind existed in a case 

recorded bv BrlUtnid ami Mercier {Anitulrs d'Ui/tjienc I^uhli^iue. June, 
% 

1004. i>. 4S). A weak-minclfd, timid youth, who was very sexual but 
not attractive to women, would watch f<ir women who wore about to 
urinate and ininie<liately they had i>a»ed on would "o an<l lick the spot 
thev had moistened, at the same time ma«turlKiting. Such a fetichi«tic 
perversion is strictly analojious to the fetiehism by which women’s 
han<lkerchiefs, aprons or iinilerlinen become capable of afTordiiij' sexual 
pratirteation. A very complete case of sxich urola^ie fetiehism—com¬ 
plete because separated from association with the person n<'complishin'; 
the act of urination—has been reot>rded l*y Moraylia in a woman. It 
is the ea.ee of a beautiful ami attractive youii" woman of IS, with thick 
black hair, and expressive vivacious eyes, but sallow complexion. Mar¬ 
ried a year previously, but childless, she experienced a certain amount 
of pleasure in coitus, hut she preferreil masturbation, and frankly ac¬ 
knowledged that she was highly excited by the odor of fermented urine. 
So strong was this fetiehism that when, for instance, she passed a street 
urinal she was often obliged to go a-ide and masturbate; once she went 
for this purpose into the urinal itself and was almost discovered in the 
net, and on another occasion into a church. Her perversion cau«cd her 
much worrv because of the fear of clelection. She preferred, when sho 
could, to obtain a bottle of urine—which must be stale and a man's (this, 


she said, she could detect by the smell)—an<l to shut herself up in her 
own room, holding the bottle in one h.ind and repeatedly masturbating 
with the other. (Moraglia, “Psicopatie .Sessunli,” Archifio ili Pxivhintria, 


vol. xiii, fasc. 0. p. 207, lSf*2.) This case is of especial interest because 
of the great rarity of fxilly deveb.ped fetiehism in women. In a slight 
an<l genninal degree I believe that ea.se.s of fetiehi-m are not uncommon 
ill M^omcn, but they are certainly rare in a well-marked form, and 
KrafTt-Ebing declared, even in the late editions of his Vsychi>})alhia 
ScTiialiH, that he knew of no cases in women. 


So far we have been conecrncfl witli the tirola;rnic rather 
than the coprolagnic variety of scatalogical syniholism. Al¬ 
though the two are sometinits as.=ociatf<l there is no necossarj 
connection, and most usually there is no tendency for tlic one 
to involve tlm other. Frolagnia is certainly much the more 
frequently found; the act of urination is far more apt to suggest 
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erotically symbolical ideas than the idea of defecation. It is 
not dillicult to understand why this should be so. The act of 
urination lends itself more easily to sexual symbolism; it is 

* B 

more intimately associated with the genital function; its repe¬ 
tition is necessary at more frequent intervals so that it is more 
in evidence; moreover, its product, unlike that of the act of 
defecation, is not otTensive to the senses. Still coprolagnia occurs 
and not so very infrequently. Burton remarked that even the 
normal lover is affected by this feeling; “immo nec ipsum amicae 
stercus foetet.”* 

Of Caligula who, however, was scarcely sane, it was said 
“et quidem stercus uxoris degustavit.”- In Parisian brothels 
(according to Taxil and others) provision is made for those who 
are sexually excited by the spectacle of the act of defecation 
(without reference to contact or odor) by means of a “tabouret 
de verre,” from under the glass floor of which the spectacle of 
the defecating women may be closely observed. It may be added 
that the erotic nature of such a spectacle is referred' to in the 
Sfarquis de Sade’s novels. 

There is one motive for the existence of coprolagnia which 
must not be passed over, because it has doubtless frequently 
served as a mode of transition to what, taken by itself, may well 
seem the least icsthetically attractive of erotic symbols. I refer 
to the tendency of the nates to become a sexual fetich. The 
nates have in all ages and in all parts of the world been fre¬ 
quently regarded as one of the most aesthetically beautiful parts 
of the feminine body.» It is probable that on'the basis of this 
entirely normal attraction more than one form of erotic sym- 


■n mav l ' .'''•'""rty Pari III, n, Hem. Ill, Sub,. I. 

/ remarked here that while tl.e eating of excrement 

LT'' and al a ther^pS 

amnni voihzation now conlined to sc.wial i>erverts and the insane 
among some animals it is normal as a measure of hvgiene in r Int nn 
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holism is at all events in part supported. Duhren and others 
have considered that the aesthetic charm of the nates is one of 
the motives which prompt the desire to inflict flagellation on 
women. In tlie same way—certainly in some and probably in 
many cases—the sexual charm of the nates progressively extends 
to the anal region, to the act of defecation, and finally to the 
fec-es. 

In a case of KralTt-Ebin^s (Op. cit., p. 183) the subject, \Vlien a 
chilli of b, accidentally placed his hand in contact with the nates of the 
little ^ivl who sat next to him in school, and experienced so great a 
pleasure in this contact that lie frequently repeated it; when he was 
10 a nurserj’ governess, to gratify her own desires, placed his finger in 
her vagina; in adult life he developed urolagnic tendencies. 

In a case of Moll's the development of a youthful admiration for 
the 'lates in a coprolagnic direction may be clearly traced. In this case 
a young man, a merchant, in a good position, sought to come in con* 
tact witli women defecating; and with this object would seek to conceal 


himself in closets; the excretal odor was pleasurable to him, but was 
not essential to gratification, and the sight of the nates was also ex* 
citing and at the same time not essential to gratification; tho act of 
defecation appears, however, to have been regarded as essential. He 
never sought to witness prostitutes in this situation; he was only 
attracted to young, pretty and innocent women. The coprolagnia here, 
however, had its source in a childish impression of admiration for 
the nates. When 5 or C years old be crawled under the clothes of a 
sen^ant girl, his face coming in contact with her nates, an impression 
that remained associated in his mind with pleasure. Three or four 
years later he used to experience much pleasure when a young girl 
cousin snt on his face; thus was strcngtliened an association which 
dcvcloj)cd naturally into coprolagnia. (Moll, VntersuvJfUTtpcn iiber die 
Libido fyrxualifi, bd. i, p. 837.) 

It is scarcely iiecessary to remark that an admiration for tho 
nates, even when reaching a fctiohistic degree, by no means necessarily 
involves, even after many years, any attraction to the excreta. A corro* 


epomlent for whom the nates have constituted a fetich for many years 
wriUs: '1 find my craving for women with profuse pelvic or posterior 
development Is growing and I wi.sh to copulate from behind; but I 
would fed a sickening feeling if any part of my person came in contact 
witli the female anus. It is more pleasing to mo to sec the mile.s than 
the inons, yet I loathe every tiling associated with the anal region. 


ns 


Moll 


has recorded in detail a case of wlint may be described 
coprolagnia^^—that is to say, where the symbolism, 
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though fully developed in imagination, was not carried into real 
life—which is of great interest because it shows how, in a very 
intelligent subject, the deviated symbolistn may become highly 
developed and irradiate all the views of life in the same way as 
the normal impulse. (The subject's desires were also inverted, 
but from the present point of view the psychological interest of 
the case is not thereby impaired.) ^Moll's case was one of sym¬ 
bolism of act, the excreta offering no attraction apart from the 
process of defecation. In a case which lias been communicated 
to me there was, on the other hand, an olfactory fetichistic at¬ 
traction to the excreta even in the absence of the person. 


In Moll’s case, the patient, X., 23 yo.irs of age, belongs to a family 
which he himself <lescribes as nervous. His mother, who is anamiie, has 
long suffered from almost periodical attacks of excitement, weakne-s, 
syncope and palpitation. A brother of the mother died in a lunatic 
asylum, and several other brother.^ complain much of their nerves. The 
mother’s sisters are very good-natured, hut liable to break out in furious 
passions; this they inherit from their father. Tliere appears to be no 
nervous disease on the patient’s father’.s side. X.'s sisters are also 
healthv. 

X. himself is of powerful undersized build and enjoys good health, 
injured by no excesses. He considers himself nervous. He worked hanl 
at school and was always the first in his class; he adds, however, that 
this is duo less to his own abilitie.s than the laziness of his school¬ 
fellows. He is, as he remarks, very religious and prays frequently, but 
seldom goes to church. 


In regard to his psychic characters he says that he has no specially 
prominent talent, but is mucli interested in languages, mathematics, 
physics and philosophy, in fact, in abstract subjects generally. '-While 
I take a lively interest in every kind of intellectual work,” he says, “it 
IS only recently that I have been attracted to real life and its rec[uirc- 
monts. I have never had much skill in physical exercises. For external 
things until recently I have only had contempt. I have a delicately 
constituted nature, loving solitude, and only associating with a few 
i-elect persons. I have a decided ta.ste for fiction, poetry and music- 
raj temperament is idealistic and religious, with strict conceptions of 
«uty and morality, and inspirations towards the good and beautiful I 
aetest all that h common and coarse, and yet T can think and act in the 
wa> you will learn from the follovring pages.” 

‘'"= c»™n.unica- 

verei™ , " ">'"inccd of tho ,,cr- 

verBioa of my .oxoal m.linrt, I had oflon prcvioaaW thought that in 
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me the impulse was not quite normal, but it is only lately that T Lave 
become convinced of my complete perve^^ion. 1 have never read or 
heard of any case in which tlie sexual feelings were of the same kind. 
Although 1 can feel a lively inclination towards superior representatives 
of the female sex, and have twice felt something like love, the sight or 
the recollection even of a beautiful woman have never caused sexual 
excitement.*^ In the two exceptional instances mentioned it appears that 
X. had an inclination to kiss the women in question, but that the thought 
of coitus had no attraction. ‘‘In my voluptuous dreams, connected with 
the emission of semen, women in seductive situations have never ap¬ 
peared. I have never had any desire to visit a puella puWira. The love- 
stories of my fellow-students seemed very silly, dances and balls were 
a horror to me, and only on very rare occasions could I be persuaded to 
go into society. It will be easy to guess the diagnosis in my case: I 
suffer from the sexual attraction of my own sex, I am a lover of boys. 

^‘You cannot imagine what a world of thoughts, wishes, feelings 
and impulses the words *knal>c,’‘rats,*‘g^^rcon/ ‘boy,’ ‘ragazzo' have for 
me; one of those words, even in an unmeaning clause of a translation- 
book, calls before me the whole sum of associations which in course of 
time have become bound up with this idea, and it is only with an effort 
that I can scare away the wild band. This group of thoughts shows a 
wonderful mixture of wunn sensuality and ideal love, it unites my 
lowest and highest impulses, the strength and the Nveakness of my 
nature, niy curse and my blessing. My inclination is especially towards 
boys of the ago of 12 to 15; though they may be rather younger or 
older. That I shouhl prefer beautiful and intelligent boys is compre- 
hensilile. I do not want a prostitute, but a friend or a son, whose soul 
I love, whom I can help to become a more perfect man, such as 1 myself 
would willingly be. 

•'When I myself belonged to that happy age (i.c., below 15) I had 
no dearer w'ish than to possess a friend of similar tastes. I have sought, 
hoped, wailed, grieved, and been at last disillusioned, overcome by desire 
and despair, and have not found that friend. Even later the hope often 
reappeared, but always in vain, and I cannot boast of that sure recogni¬ 
tion which one reads of in the autobiographies of Urnings. I do not 
know personally a single fellow-sufferer. It is also doubtful whctlier 
such ail acquaintanceship would greatly help me, for I Iiavo a very 
peculiar conception of homosexuality. As you will see, I have iittio more 
in common with what are calle<l ptederasts than sexual indifference to 
the female sex, and I often ask myself: ‘Poes any other man in the 
whole world feel like you? Are you alone in the earth with your morbid 
desires? Arc you a pariah of i>ariahs. or is there, perlinps, nnotlier 
soul with similar longings living near you? How often in summer haNc 
I gone to the lakes an<l streams outside cities to seek boys bathing; 
but I always came buck unsatisfied, wbetlier I found any or not. And 
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in winter I have been irressi^tibly impelled to return to the same spots, 
as if it were sanctified by the boys, but my darling had vanished and 
cold winds blew over the icy floods^ so that 1 would return feeling as 
though 1 had buried all my happiness. 

**]t must be borne in mind, therefore, that •vhat I have to say 
regarding iny sexual impulses only refei-s to fancies and never to tlteir 
practical realization. My sensual impulses are not connected with the 
sexual organs; all iny voluptuous ideas are not in the least connected 
with these parts. For this reason 1 have never practiced onanism and 
immmio tncuibri in anutn is as repulsive to me as to a normal man. 
Even every imitation of coitus is, for me, without attraction. In a boy’s 
body two things specially excite inc: hin belli/ oiid his vales, the first 
as containing the digestive tract, the second as holding the opening of 
the bowels. Of the vegetable processes of life in the boy none interest 
me nearly so much as the progress of his digestion and the process of 
defecation. It is incredible to wliat an extent this part of plivsiolo'^y 
has occupied me from youth. If as a boy I wanted to read something 
of a piquantly exciting character I sought in my fathers encyclopjedia 
f«)r articles like; Obstruction, Constipation, Haunonhoids, Fjpcos, etc. 
No function of the body seemed to be so significant as this, and I 
reganfed its disturbances as tl.e most important in the whole mechanism 
of life. The description of other disorders I could read in cold blood 
but intussusception of the bowels makes me ill even to dav 1 am* 
always extrernely plea.sed to hear that the digestion of the people around 
ine IS in good condition. A man who did not suniciontlv watch over his 

^ 'vicked men must 
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hour; if the operation does not come off to my satisfaction I feel not 
BO much physical as mental discomfort. To this quite useful hygienic 
interest became associated at puberty a sensual interest. Since my four- 
teenth year 1 have had no greater enjoyment than to defecate undressed 
(1 do not do so now) after having first carefully examined the disten- 
eicD of my abdomen. In summer I would go into the woods^ undress 
Diyself in a secluded spot and indulge in the voluptuous pleasures of 
defecation. 1 would sometimes combine with this a bath in a stream. 
1 would exhaust my imagination in the effort to invent specially enjoy* 
able variations^ longed for a desert island where I could go about naked, 
fill my body with much nourishing food, hold in the excrement as long 
as possible and then discharge it in some subtly-thought*out spot. These 
practices and ideas often caused erections and later on emissions, but 
the genitals played no part in my conceptions; their nmvements were 
uncomfortable and gave no pleasure. 

soon longed to be associated in these orgies with some boy of the 
same age, but 1 wanted not only a companion in iny passion, but also a 
real friend. Since there could he no question of masturbation or poMler* 
asty, our love would liave been limited to kisses, embraces, and—as a 
compensation for coitus—<lefecation togetucr. That would have been 
perfect bliss to me. i will spare you the una?sthetic contents of my 
voluptuous dreams. But 1 remained without a companion, an<h there¬ 
fore, without real enjoyment. [He has, however, on various occasions 
experienced erections, and even emi&sibiH, on seeing, by chance, men or 
boys defecate.) Ilinc ill® lacrim®; the excitement over my own de¬ 
fecation only took place /aiifc dc tnieux. 

“I knew very well lliat my thoughts and practices were impure and 
contemptible. Ah! how often, when the intoxication was over, have 
I thrown myself remorsefully on my knees, praying to God for pardon! 
For some weeks I repressed my longing; btit at last it was too strong 
for me, I tried to justify myself and fell into my vice anew. That I was 
guilty of licentiousness and loved boy.s sexually first became elenr to me 
later on, when I knew the significance of erection as a sign of sexual 
excitement. 

“No one can imagine with what demoniacal joy I am possessed at 
the thought of a beautiful naked boy whose abdomen is fille<l as the 
result of long abstinence from stool. The thought powerfully excites 
me, a Hood of passion goes through my blood and my limbs tremble. I 
would never grow tired of feeling that belly and looking at it. My 
passion would express itself in tempestuous caresses, and the boy would 
have to assume various positions in order to show off the beauty of 
his form, i.e., to bring the parts in question into better view. To observe 
defecation would still further increase this peculiar enjoyment. If the 
boy^s bowels were not sufficiently filled I would feed him with all sorts 
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of food which produces much excrement, such as potatoes, coarse bread, 
etc. If possible I would seek to delay defecation for two or three days, 
80 that it might be as copious as possible. When at last it occurred it 
would be an unsjwakable joy for me to watch the ia*ces—whicli would 
have to be fairly firm—emerging from the anus.” 

X. would like to be a teacher and thinks he could exert a beneficial 
inllucncc on boys. In spile of the pain he has sulTered he docs not think 
he would like to be cured of his perverse inclinations, for they have 
given him joy as well as pain, and the pain has chiclly been owing to 
tlie fact that he could not gratify his inclinations. X. smokes and 
firiiiks in moderation, and has no feminine habits. (The foregoing is a 
condensed summary of the case which is fully reported by Moll, Koiiliiire 
licxualempfindiiiig, third edition, pp. 29o-305.) 

The case of coprolagnia communicated to me is that of a married 


man, normal in all other respects, intellertually brilliant and filling 
successfully a very responsible position. When a child the women of 
his household were always indifferent as to his presence in their bed¬ 
rooms, and would satisfy all natural calls without reserve before him. 
He would dream of this with erections. Ills se.xual interests became 
slowly centered in the act of defecation, and this fetich throughout life 
never appealed to him so powerfully as when associated with the par¬ 
ticular type of household furniture which was used for this purpo-e in 
his own house. The act of defecation in the opposite sex or anything 
pertaining to or suggesting the same caused uncontrollable sexual ex° 
citement; the nates also cxerteil a great attraction. The alvine excreta 


exerted this influence even in the absence of the woman; it was, how- 
e\er, necessary that she should be a sexually desirable person. The per¬ 
version in thi.s ca.«e wa.s not complete; that is to say. that the excite¬ 
ment produced by the act of defecation or the excretion itself was not 
actually preferred to coitus; the sexual idea was normal coitus in the 
normal manner, hut preceded by the visual and olfactory enjoyment of 
the exciting fetich. When coitus was not possible the enjoyment of the 
fetich was accompanieil by masturbation (as in the analogous case of 
urolagnia in a woman summarized on p. G>.) Oi, one occasion he was 
discovered by a friend in a bedroom belonging to a woman, engaged in 
the net of ma.sturbntion over a vessel containing the desired fetich In 
an agony of shame he begged the mercy of silence concerning this episode 
at the same time revealing his life-history. lie has constanlly been 
haunted by the dread of detection, as well as by remorse and the con- 

«c.ousnes8 of degradation, also by the fear that bis unconquerable 
obsession may lead him to the asvlum. lucraoie 


The scatalogic groups of se.xual perversions, urolagnia and 
- prolagnia, as may be sufficiently seen in this brief suininary. 
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are not merely olfactory fetiches. They are. in a larger proper 
tion of cases, dynamic symbols, a preoccupation with physiolog¬ 
ical acts whicli, by assoi'dations of contiguity and still more ot 
resemblance, have gained the virtue of stimulating in slight cases, 
and replacing in more extreme cases, the normal preoccupation 
with the central physiological act itself. We have seen that 
there are various considerations which amply suffice to furnish 
a basis for such associations. And when we reflect that in the 
popular mind, and to some extent in actual fact, the sexual act 
itself is, like urination and defecation, an excretory act, we can 
understand that the true excretory acts may easily become sym¬ 
bols of the pseudo-excretory act. It is, indeed, in the muscular 
release of accumulated pressures and tensions, involved by the 
act of liberating the stored-up excretion, that we have the closest 
simulacrum of the tumescence and detumescence of the sexual 
process.' 

In this way the erotic symbolism of urolagnia and copro- 
lagTiia is completely analogous with that djTjamic symbolism of 
the clinging and swinging garments which Herrick has so ac¬ 
curately described, with the complex symbolism of flagellation 
and its play of the rod against the blushing and trembling nates, 
with the symbols of sexual strain and stress which are embodied 
in the foot and the act of treading. 


* In the study of Love and Pain In a previous volume (p. 130) 1 
have quoted ilie remiirks of a Indy who refers to the analocy between 
sexual tension and vesical tension—“Cette voIiiptC qiie re^sentent les 
bord.s de la mrr, d’etre toujours pleins eans jamais dCborder"—and its 
erotic signihcaiiie. 
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Animals as Sources of Erotic Symbolisin—Mixoscopic Zoopliilia— 
Tlie Sluir-fetichisms—Hair-fetichisni—Tlic Stutr-fetichisms .Mainly on a 
Tactile Base—Erotic Zoopliilia—Zooerastia—Bestiality—Tlie Coii.iuions 
that Favor Bestiality—Its Wide Prevalence Amonjj Primitive Peoples 
and Amonjr Peasants—The Primitive Conception of AnimaU—The Goat 
-The lulluence of Familiarity with Animals—Con-r<-sa Between Women 
and Animals—The Social Reaction Against Bestiality. 

The erotic f-jTiibols with wliich we have so far been con- 
cemed liave in every case been portions of tlic body, or its phys¬ 
iological processes, or at least the garments which it has endowed 
with hfe. Tlie association on wliich the symbol has arisen has 
in every case been in large measure, although not entirely an 
association of contiguity. It is now necessary to touch on a 
group of se.vual symbols in which the association of conti-uitv 
nitli the human body is absent: the various methods bv which 
ammais or animal products or the sighi of animal copulation 
n ay arouse se.vual desire in human persons. Hero we cuconn- 

hc ; mainly founded on association by resemblance; 
the animal sesual act recalls the human se.vual act; the animal 
becomes the symbol of the human being. 

ehiacT''" *^7'’ 7 'TO arc here concerned with in¬ 

clude several sub-divisions. There is first the more or lei sel 

in tl’ experienced, especially by young persons 

the sight of copulating animals. This I would proplc^to call’ 

slrokine 7 ‘T ‘h® <^<>“t»ct of animals 

««sex„;i feJicrsm i7th7“’ i this 

cases are not regarded as fetichism by Krafft- 

(71) 
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Ebing,* but tliey come within tlie phenomena of erotic symbolism 
as lu're un(lerstoo^l. This class falls into two divisions: one in 
which tlie individual is fairly normal, but belongs to a low grade 
of culture: the otlier in which he may belong to a more refined 
social class, but is aifected by a deep degree of degeneration. In 
the first case we may jiroperly apply the term bestiality; in tlie 
second case it juay perhaps he better to use the term zooerastia, 
proposed by KraJl’t-Ebing.- 

Among children, both boys and girls, it is common to find 
that the copulation of aniinals is a mysteriously fascinating spec¬ 
tacle. It is inevitable that this should be so, for the spectacle 
is more or less clearly felt to be the revelation of a secret which 
has been concealed from them. It is, moreover, a secret of which 
they feel intimate reverberalion.s within themselves, and even in 
perfectly innocent and ignorant children the sight may produce 
an obscure sexual excitement.* It would seem that this occurs 
more frequently in girls than in boys. Even in adult age, it 
may be added, women are lial)le to experience the same kind of 
emotion in the pn^sence of such spoctaelcs. One lady recalls, as 
a girl, tliat on several occasions an element of pliysical excite¬ 
ment entered into the feelings with which she watched the 
coquetry of cats. Another lady mentions that at the age of 
about 2"). and when still quite ignorant of sexual matters, she 
saw from a window some boys tickling a dog and inducing sexual 
excitement in the animal; she vaguely divined what they were 
doing, and tliough feeling disgust at their conduct she at the 
same time experienced in a strong degree what she now knows 
was sexual excitement. The coupling of the larger animals is 


o39. 


‘For KrafTt-Ebing’s di!^c■llH^ion of the subject see Op. cil., pp. 530- 

’ In England it is not uneomnion to use the term “unnatural 
ofTonee;’’ this is an awkward ami possibly misleading prnct)<-e which 
ihoulcl not be followed. In (Jermany a siniiLir eonfti-ion is eau-ed by 
.applying tlie tern: “.sodomy” to tbeso casc.s ns well as to pederasty. 
Krairt-Ebiiig eonsiders tliat tliis error is due to the jurists, while the 
• lieologians have alwavs distinguished correetly. In this matter, he 
adds, ^eienee must ho t'lmilla tlicolofjitr and return to the eorreet u-a-je 

’*^TIiis childish interest. With later nbnormal developments, may bt 
seen in History I of the .Xpiieiidix to this volume. 
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often an impressive and «j)lendid spectacle whicli is far, in¬ 
deed, from being obscene, and has coniniended itself to per¬ 
sons of intellectual distinction;' but in young or ill-balanced 
minds such sights tend to become both prurient and iTiorbid. I 
have already referred to the curious case of a sexually Iiyper- 
sesthetic nun who was always powerfully excited bv the sight or 
even the recollection of flies in sexual connection, so that she 
was compelled to masturbate; this dated from childhood. After 
becoming a nun she recorded having had this experience, fol¬ 
lowed by masturbation, more than four hundred times.- Animal 
spectacles sometimes produce a sexual effect on children even 
when not specifically sexual; thus a correspondent, a clergyman, 
informs me that when a young and impressionable boy, lie was 
much affected by seeing a veterinary surgeon insert his hand 
and arm into a horse’s rectum, and dreamed of this several times 
afterward with emissions, 

M’hile the contemplation of animal coitus is an easily intel¬ 
ligible and in early life, perhaps, an almost normal symbol of 
sexual emotion, there is another sub-division of this group of 
animal fetichisms which forms a more natural transition from 
the fetichisms which have their center in the human body: the 
stuff-fetichisms, or the sexual attraction exerted by various tis¬ 
sues, perhaps always of animal origin. Here we are in the pres¬ 
ence of a somewhat complicated phenomenon. In part we have 


contrivance tl.at in U,o .pr „g of tl o venr “ 

lin«Z'm",ot'lS 

Burcha,,!. tl,c iJurriT’sccroffn-" Pop/ '"T 

p.ihoioE7c.!t,?;ai£'t'T'bov'“o'’r,-“™' I" »' 

already summarized,\ i,p si»Iit of 

“nong many other cauaea of sexual ex^itatio^ ^ ® ** mentioned 
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in a considerable number of sucli cases, the sexual attraction of 
feminine garments, for all such tiss^ues are liable to enter into 
the dress. In part. also, we have a sexual perversion of tactile 
sensibility, for in a considerable proportion of these cases it is 
the touch sensations which are potent in arousing the erotic 
sensations. But in part. also, it would seem, we have here the 
conscious or sub-conscious presence of an animal fetich, and it 
is notable that j)erhaps all these stuffs, and especially fur, whicli 
is bv far the commonest of the groups, are distinctively animal 
products. We may perhaps regard the fetich of feminine hair— 
a much more important and common fetich, indeed, than any 
of the stuff fetichisms—as a link of transition. Hair is at once 
an animal and a human product, while it may be separated from 
the bodv and possesses the qualities of a stuff. Krafft-Ebing 
remarks that the senses of touch, smell, and hearing, as well as 
sight, seem to enter into the attraction exerted by hair. 

The natural fascination of hair, on which hair-fotichism is founded, 
begfins at a very early age. “The hair is a special object of interest with 
infants/' Stanley Hall concludes, “which begins often in the latter part 
of the year. . . . Tlie hair, no doubt, gives quite unique tactile 
sensations, both in its own roots and to hands, and is plastic and yield¬ 
ing to the motor sense, so that the earliest interest may be akin to that 
in fur, which is a marked object in infant experience. Some children 
develop an almost fetichislic propensity to pull or later to .stroke the 
hair or beard of ever>' one with whom they come in contact/' (G. 
Stanley Hall. “The hlarly Sense of Self/’ American Journal of Pf^ycholoffy, 
April, 1898, p. 359.) 

It should be added that the fascination of hair for the infantile and 
childish mind is not necessarily one of attraction, but may he of repub 
tion. It hapi>cnH hero, as in the case of so many characteristics which 
are of sexual significance, that wo arc in the presence of an object which 
tnav exert a dynamic emotional force, a force which is capable of 
repelling nith the same energy that it attracts. Ff'r6 records the in¬ 
structive case of a child of 3, of psychopathic heredity, who when he 
could nut sleep was sometimes taken by his mother into her bed. One 
night his hand came in contact with a hairy portion of his mother's 
body, and this, arousing the idea of an animal, caused him to leap out 
of the bed in terror. Ho became curious ns to the cause of his terror 
and in time was able to observe ''the animal/’ but the train of feelings 
which had been sot up led to a life-long in<lifTeronce to women and a 
tendency to homosexoaUty- It is noteworlto that he was attracted to 
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men in whom the hair .and other secondary sexual characters were weBi 
developed. (FerC*, L’lnstiucl Hciucl, second edition, pp. 202-2()7.) 

As a sexual fetich hair strictly belongs to the grou[) of parts of 
the body; but since it can be removed from the body and is sexually 


effective as a feticli in the absence of the person to whom it belongs, it 
is on a level with the garments which may serve in a similar way, with 
shoes or handkerchiefs or gloves. Psychologically, hair-fetichi.-m presents 
no special problem, but the wide attraction of hair—it is sexually the 
most generally noted part of the feminine body after the eyes—and the 
peculiar facility with which when plaited it may be removed, render 
hair feticluAm .1 sexual perversion of specially great medico-lcgal interest. 

The frequency of hair-fetichism, as well as of tlie natural ndinira* 
tion on which it rests, is indicated by a case recorded by Laurent. “A 
few years ago,” he states, “one constantly saw at the Bal Biillier, in 
Paris, a tall girl whose face was lean and bony, but whose black hair 
was of truly remarkahle length. She wore it flowing down her shoul¬ 
ders and loins. Men often followed her in the street to touch or kiss 
the hair. Others would accompany her home and pay lier for the mere 
pleasure of touching and kissing the long black tresses. One, in eon- 
eidoration of a relatively coiisi<lerahle sum. de>ired to pollute the silky 
hair. She was obliged to he always on her gxiard, and to take all sorts 
of precautions to prevent any one cutting off this ornament, which 
constituted her only beauty as well as her liveliliood. (E. Laurent, 

L Amour J/or6idc, 1891, p. 164; also the same author's Fiiichixtcs et 
Frotomaiics, p. 23.) 


The hair despoiler {Coupeur des Xattes or Zupfabxchncidfr) may 
ho found in any civilized country, though the most carefully studied 
rases have occurred in Paris. (Several medico-legal histories of hair- 
despoilers are summarized by Krafft-Ebing, Op. nL, pp. 329-334). 
huch persons are usually of nervous temperament and bad heredity; the 
attraction to hair occasionally develops in early life; sometimes the 
morbid impulse only appears in later life after fever. Tlie feticli may 
he cither flowing hair or braided hair, but Is usually one or the other, 
. nd not both. Sexual e.xcitenient and ejaculation may be produced in 
act of touelnng or cutting off the hair, which is subsenuentlv in 

masturbation. As a rule the hair-despoiler‘is a 
P fctichiat, no element of sadistic pleasure entering into hi.s feelin-s 
In he case of a "capillary kleptomaniac” in Cliic»go-a l.ighlv intem' 
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is no history of sexual excitement, probably because no proper medicO' 
Jogal examination was made. (It may be added that hair-despoilers 
A»uve been specially studied by Motet, ‘Xes Coupeurs de Nattes/* An^ 
^alcis' d^Hjfgivne, 1890.) 

The stuff-fetiches are most usually fur and velvet; feath¬ 
ers, silk, and leathers also sometimes exert this influence; they 
are all. it will be noted, animal substances.* The most inter¬ 
esting is probably fur, the attraction of which is not uncommon 
in association with passive algolagnia. As Stanley Hall has 
shown, the fear of fur, as well as tlie love of it, is by no means 
nncominon in childhood; it may appear even in infancy and 
in children who liave never come in contact with animals.* It 
is noteworthy that in most cases of unconjplicated stuff-fetichism 
the attraction apparently arises on a congenital basis, as it ap¬ 
pears in persons of nervous or sensitive temperament at an early 
age and without being attached to any definite causative incident. 
The sexual excitation is nearly always produced by the touch 
rather than by the sight. As we found, when dealing with the 
sense of toucli in the previous volume, the specific sexual sensa¬ 
tions may be regarded as a special modification of ticklishness. 
The erotic symbolism in the case of these stuff-fetichisms would 
seem to be a more or less congenital perversion of ticklishness in 
relation to specific animal contacts. 

A further degree of perversion in this direction is reached 
in a case of erotic zoophilia, recorded by Krafft-Ehing.* In this 
case a congenital neuropath, of good intelligence but delicate and 
anfcntic, with feeble sexual powers, had a great love of domestic 
animals, especially dogs and cats, from an early age; when pet¬ 
ting them he experienced sexual emotions, although he was in¬ 
nocent in sexual matters. At puberty he realized the nature of 
his feelings and tried to break himself of his liahits. He suc¬ 
ceeded, but then began erotic dreams accompanied by images of 


‘ Krafft-F.binp presents or quotes typical cases of nil these fetiches. 

Oik gtudy of Fears," American Journal of 

Psi/cholofft/, 1897. pP' 213*215. 

• Op. ciL, p. 208. 
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animals, and these led to masturbation associated witli ideas of 
a similar kind. At the same time he liad no wish for any sort 
of sexual intercourse with animals, and was indifferent as to the 
sex of the animals which attracted him; his sexual ideals were 
normal. Such a case seems to be fundamentally one of fetichism 
on a tactile basis, and thus forms a transition between the stuff- 
fetichisms and the complete perversions of sexual attraction 
toward animals. 

Id some cases sexually hypenesthctie women have informed me 
that sexual feeling has been produced by casual contact with pet dogs 
and cats. In such cases there is usually no real perversion, but it seems 
probable that we may here have an occasional foundation for the some¬ 
what morbid but scarcely vicious excesses of affection which women are 
apt to display towards their pet dogs or cats. In most cases of this 
affection there is certainly no sexual element; in the case of childless 
women, it may rather be regarded as a maternal than as an erotic 
symbolism. (The excesses of this non-crotic zoophilia have been dis¬ 
cussed by F6re, L’Instinct Sexucl, second edition, pp. 160-171.) 

Krafft-Ebing considers that complete perversion of sexual 
attraction toward animals is radically distinct from erotic zoo~ 
philia. This view cannot be accepted. Bestiality and zooerastia 
merely present in a more marked and profoundly perverted form 
a further degree of the same phenomenon which we meet witli 
in erotic zoophilia; the difference is that they occur either in 
more insensitive or in more markedly degenerate persons. 

A fairly typical case of zooerastia has been recorded in 
America by Howard, of Baltimore. This was the case of a boy 
of IG, precociously mature and fairly bright. He was, however, 
mdilTcrcnt to the opposite sex, though he had ample opportunity 
for gratifying normal passions. His parents lived in the city, 
but the youth had an inordinate desire for the countrv and was 
hercforc sent to scliool in a village. On the second' dav after 
ns arrival at sciiool a farmer missed a sow whicli was' found 
Mcreted in an outhouse on the school grounds. Tliis was the 
tat of many similar incidents in which a sow always took part 
So strong was his passion that on one occasion force had to he 
nsed to take him away from the sow he was caressing. He did 

34220 
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not mashirbate. and even when restrained trom approaching 
sows he had no sexual inclination for other animals. Uis noc¬ 
turnal pollutions, which were frequent, were always accompanied 
bv images of wallowing swine. Notwithstanding careful treat- 
iiK-nt no cure was effected: mental and phv-^ical vigor failed, 
and he died at the age of 23.* 

It is, however, somewhat doubtful whether we can always 
or even usually distinguish between zooerastia and bestiality. 
Dr. 0. F. Lydston, of Chicago, has communicated to me a case 
(in which he was consulted) which seems fairly typical and is 
instructive in this respect. The subject was a young man of 21, 
a farmer's son, not very bright intellectually, but very healthy 
and strong, of great assistance on the farm, very capable and 
industrious, such a good farm hand that liis father was un¬ 
willing to send liim awaj' and to lose his services. There was no 
history of insanity or neurosis in the family, and no injury or 
illness in his own history. He liad spells of moroseuess and irri- 
»r,bility, liowcver, and had also been a masturbator. Women had 
ao attraction for him, but he would copulate with the mares 
upon his father’s farm, and this witliout regard to time, place, 
or spectators. Such a case would seem to stand midway between 
ordinary bestiality and pathological zooerastia as defined by 
Krairt-kbing, yet it seems probable that in most cases of ordi¬ 
nary bestiality some slight traces of mental anomaly might be 
found, if such cases always were, as they should be, properly 
investigated.* 


' \V Howard, “PcjcuaI Perversion,” AlieiiM and ytniroloffht, Jan¬ 
uary. 1890. Krafrt-El.inp {op. rit., p. .'>32) .piotes from Hoetcau the 
Bomewlmt similar c.nsc of a pardenc-r's boy of 10—an jHepitimate child 
of neuropathic heredity nrxl m.-irkcdly depenerate—wlio lind a paiwion, 
of irresistible and impulsive charatter, for rabbits. He was declared 
irresponsible. Moll (VntrrHUchiiinjcn uhn- die lAbido SexualiH, lid. i. pp. 


431-4.3:i) presents the case of a neurotic man who from the 

had been sexually excited by the sipht of animals or by contact with 

them. He bad repentediv bad eonnection with cows and marcs; he «ns 

also sexually excited by sheep, donkey.s. and dops, whether 

male; the normal scxilal instinct was weak and he expenenerd very 

slipht attraetlon to women. . o , • 

*Moll also remarks (“Perverse Pexualempnndiinp. in Senator s and 

Kaminer's Krankhrilni mid i:he) that in this matter it is often hardiv 

possible to draw a sliarp lino bctwecen viee and disease. 
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We have here reached the grossest and most frequent per¬ 
version in tliis group; bestiality, or the impulse to attain sexual 
gratification by intercourse, or otlier close contact, with animals. 
In seeking to comprehend this perversion it is necessary to divest 
ourselves of the attitude toward animals wliich is the inevitable 
outcome of refined civilization and urban life. Most sexual 
perversions, if not in large measure the actual outcome of civil¬ 
ized life, easily adjust tliemselves to it. Bestiality (except in 
one form to be noted later) is, on the other liand, the sexual 
perversion of dull, insensitive, and unfastidious persons. It 
flourishes among primitive peoples and among peasants. It is 
the ^dee of the clodhopper, unattractive to women or inapt to 
court them. 

Three conditions have favored the extreme prevalence of 
bestiality: (1) primitive conceptions of life which built up no 
great barrier between man and the other animals; (2) the 
extreme familiarity which necessarily exists between the peasant 
and his beasts, often combined W’ith separation from women; 
(3) various folk-lore beliefs such as the efficacy of intercourse 
with animals as a cure for venereal disease, ctc.‘ 

The beliefs and customs of primitive peoples, as well as their 
mytholog)- and legends, bring before us a community of man 
and animals altogether unlike anything we know in civilization. 
Men may become animals and animals may become men; ani¬ 
mals and men may communicate witli each other and live on 
terms of equality; animals may be the ancestors of human 
Wbes; the sacred totems of savages are most usually animals. 
There js no shame or degradation in the notion of a sexual rela¬ 
tionship between men and animals, because in primitive con¬ 
ceptions animals are not inferior beings separated from man by 
a great gulf. They are much more like men in disguise, and in 
some respects possess powers which make them superior to men. 


belief-found amon- the Tamils of 
Bloch Bcf/rLc -Hr various authors hv 

stem. Mcdizln und acscbkvht.tchTi7d?r ‘vii'rZthl iil'ii.Vio.’ 
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This is recognized in those plays, festivals, and religious dances, 
so coininon among priinilive peoples, in which animal disguises 
are worn.* When men admire and emulate the (jualities of ani¬ 
mals and are proud to believe tliat they descend from them, it 
is not surprising that they should sometimes see nothing derog- 
atorv in sexual intercourse with them." 

A significant relic of primitive conceptions in this matter 
may jierhaps be found in the religious rites connected with the 
sacred goat of Meudes described by Herodotus. After telling 
how tlie Mendesians reverence the goat, especially the he-goat, 
out of their veneration for Pan, whom they represent as a goat 
(‘*the real motive which they assign for this custom I do not 
choose to relate’'), he adds: ‘Tt happened in tliis country, and 
witliin my remembrance, and was indeed universally notorious, 
that a goat had indecent and public communication with a 
woman.■ The meaning of the passage evidently is that in the 
ordinarv intercourse of women with the sacred goat, connection 
was only simulated or incomplete on account of the natural in- 
diirerence of the goat to the human female, but that in rare 
cnse.>« the goat pro\cd sexually excitable with the woman and 
capai)le of connection.* The goat has always been a kind of 
siicred emblem of lust. In the middle ages it became associated 
with tlie Devil as one of the favorite forms he assumed. It is 
significant of a primitively religious sexual association between 
men and animals, that witchc>s constantly confessed, or were 
made to confess, that tlioy bad had iiitcrcour.«e with the Devil 
in the sliape of an animal, very freijuently a dog. The figures 


‘ Sometimes (as amonj: tlie Aleuts) the nnininl pantomime danoeg 
of savages may represent the transformation of a captive bird into a 
lovelv woman who falls exliausted into the arms of the hunter. (II. II. 
Ibuu-riift. yative UnvrH of (he Panftv, vol. i. p. 03.) A syatem of belief* 
wliieh accepts the po>-ibility that a human beino may be latent in an 
animal obviously favors the practice of bestiality. 

’For an exaiiiide of the primitive confusion between the inter* 
course of women with nnim.ils and with men sec, Boas, ‘ Sagen aus 
British-C’olumbia.’' /.eitxrhrift fiir i:thiuilo{iic, heft V, p. 5.)8. 

‘Dnlare {hex Diriiiiliit d/n/nitnrrx. Chapter II) brings together 
t)ie evidence sliowiiiL' that in Egypt women hail ronncetion with the 
su'-red goat, apiiarciilly in order to secure fertility 
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of hmnan beings and animals in conjunction carved on temples 
in India, also seem to indicate the religious significance which 
this phenomenon sometimes presents. There is, indeed, no need 
to go beyond Europe even in her moments of highest culture to 
find a religious sanction for sexual union between human beings, 
or gods in human shape, and animals. Tlie legends of lo and 
the bull, of I/’da and the swan, are among tlie most familiar in 
Greek mythology, and in a'later pictorial forin they constitute 
some of the most cherished works of the paintoi's of the Uenais- 
sauce. 

As regards the prevalence of occasional sexual intercourse 
between men or women and animals among primitive peojiles 
at the present time, it is possible to find many scattered refer* 

in all parts of the world. Such references hv 
no moans indicate that such practices are, ns a rule, common. 

but they usually show that they are accepted witli a good-humored 
indilTerence.* 


Bestiality is very rarely found in towns. In the country 

this vice of the clodhopper is far from infreiiuent. For the 

peasant, whose sensibilities are uncultivated and who makes but 

the most elementary demands from a woman, the dilference 

between an animal and a human being in this respect scarcely 

seems to he very great. “My wife was away too long.’' a German 

peasant explained to the magistrate, “and so I went with mv 

sow. It is certainly an explanation that to the uncultivated 

peasant, ignorant of theological and juridical concei>tio«s, must 
often seem natural and sufficient. 


an.l ott.or abnormal inani 

Pv« -1 ^ ^ sense, perversions of tlie iitipul-e 

Eien n<.oroplMly may be thus praetiee.l, A youn;r man who when assist’ 

the <^oncoived and carried out the idea of dipping up 

Iho b„d,« ,.o„„g who" c.?. 


T=in^ pp. 27o.«. au„ p,;., 
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lias boon recorded by Bclletrud and Mercier, said; ‘T could find no 
young girl who would agree to yield to niy desires: that is why I have 
done this. I shoulil have preferred to have relations with living persons. 
I found it quite natural to do what I did: I saw no harm in it, and I 
did not think that any one else could. As living women felt nothing but 
repulsion for me, it was quite natural I should turn to the dead, who 
have never repulsed me, I used to say temler things to them like 'ray 
beautiful, my love. 1 love you.’” (Belletrud and Mercier ‘-Perversion de 
I’lnstinct GeiiOsique,” (Vntjgune Piililique, June, 11)03.) But 

when so highly abnormal an act is felt as natural we are dealing with a 
person who is congenitally defective so far as the finer developments 
of intelligence are concerned. It was so in this case of necrophily; he 
was the son of a we.ak-minded woman of unrestrainable sexual inclina¬ 
tions, and wfus himself somewhat feeble-minded; he was also, it is instruc- 
tive to obscn*€, anosmic. 

But it is bv no means only tlieir dulled sensibility or the 
absence of women, which accounts for the frequency of be- 
stialitv amon<r peasants. A highly important factor is their 
constant fainiliaritv with animals. The peasant lives with ani¬ 
mals, tentls them, learns to know all their individual characters; 
he understands them far better than l)e understands men and 
women; they are his constant companions, his friends. He 
knows, moreover, the details of their sexual lives, he witnesses 
the often highly impressive spectacle of their coupling. It is 
scarcely surprising that peasants should sometimes regard ani¬ 
mals as being not only as near to them as their fellow human 
beings, but even nearer. 

The significance of the factor of familiarity is indicated by 
the great frecjucncy of bestiality among sheplierds, goatherds, 
and others whose occupation is e.xclusivcly the care of animals. 
])Iiral)eau, in the eighteenth century, stated, on the evidence of 
Basque priests, tliat all the shepherds in the Pyrenees practice 
bestiality. It is apparently much the same in Italy.* In South 


’ M:i»togaz/a mentions {fUl Atnori <1rffU Vominf, <ap \) tliiit at 
Bimini a voung goatherd of the Apennines, troubled with dyspepMu and 
nervous sVmptoms. told him this was due to e.xces^es with the goats in 
hi« <are. ‘A liiudv exceuted rnarhh- group of a satyr having connection 
with a <'oat found at Ifereiilaneum and now in the Naples Mu-eu'n 
treprodiucd ‘in Fuchs’s Erotixrhr FArmnit in Arr Knnkotur), pcrh.»p9 
Bjiiibolizes a traditional and primitive practice of the goatherd. 
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Italy and Sicily, especially, bestiality among goatherds and peas¬ 
ants is said to be almost a national custom.* In tlie extreme 
north of Europe, it is reported, the reindeer, in this respect, 
takes the place of tlie goat. 

The importance of the same factor is also shown bv the fact 
that when among women in civilization animal perversions ap¬ 
pear, the animal is nearly always a pet dog. rsually in these 
cases the animal is taught to give gratification by cunnilinctus. 
In some cases, however, there is really sexual intercourse between 
the aninjal and the woman. 


Moil mentions tli.nt in a case of cunnilinctus by a dog in Germany 
there was a ditrieulty as to whether tlie matter should be considered 
an unnatural ofTence or simply an offence against decency; the lower 
court considered it in the former light, while the higher court took the 
more merciful view. (Moll. l'nlcr.'<uchunijcn iiber die Libido Sc-rualis, 
bd. 1 , p. C97.) In a case reported by Pf.alT and mentioned by Moll, a 
country girl was accused of having sexual intercourse with a far^e do" 
On examination Pfaff found in the girl’s thick pubic hair a loose haFr 
which under the microscope proved to belong to the dog. {Loc. cit. p 
Cfl8.) In such a case it must he noted that while this evidence mav be 
held to show sexual contact with the dog. it .scarcely sufTices to show 
sexual intercourse. This has, however, undoiihtediv occurred from time 
to time, even more or less openly. Bloch (Op. cit., pp. 277 and 282) 

[rc^t ■ rM'T "'frequent exhibition given bv prostitutes 

m certain brothels. Maschka has referred to such an exhibition between 

a woman and a bull-dog. which was given to select circles in Paris 
Rosse refers to a case in wl.ioh a young unmarried woman in \Va=.hi..- 

b". ,ir!!r7'r ,'T"" » '-«<■ Ensli.h n,„„ifT. .vh„ 

~ 

^ 1 nieu with a similar performance between a woman 


eono.;7S- 

century and their custom of brin-dng 

•‘nf'itiiallv inquired of herdsmJnTf^^'A * "I *" 

'vith their sows. In Normandy nricstrftA*'7 -'■'’1 ‘‘o 

questions. ‘Uiuuuj pricsts are advised to ask similar 
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and a donkey, which used to take place in Europe (Irving Rosse, 
“S^exual Hypochondriasis and Perversion of the Genesic Instinct,’’ Vir¬ 
ginia Mctlical Moiilhig, October, 1892, p. 370). Juvenal mentions such 
relations between the donkey and woman (vi, 332). Krauss (quoted by 
Blocli, Biiriifjc ziir .Tliologie tier P.’.yt'/icjpofhta Sexualis, Toil II, p. 27G) 
states that in Bosnia women sometimes carry on these practices with 
do”s and also—as he would not have believed had he not on one occa- 

O 

sion observed it—with cals. “It seems to me*” writes I^r. Kiernan, of 
Chicago, (private letter) “that what Hosse says of the animal exhibitions 
in Sun Francisco is tnic of all great cities. The animal employed in such 
exhibitions here hn'* u^'Ually been a donkey, nnd in one instance death oc* 
cur red from the animal trsunpling the girl partner. The practice des« 
cribed occurs in country regions quite frecjuently. Thus in a case reported 
in the suburbs of Onialia, Nebraska, a sixteen-year-old boy engaged in 
rectal coitus with a large dog. In attempting to extricate his swollen 
penis from the boy's rectum tlie dog tore through the oni an 

inch into the gluteus muscles. {Ofttaha TZiwio, March, 1S03 ) In a 
Mi’^souri case, which I veritied, a smart* prottj', well-educated country 
srirl was found with a profuse offensive vaginal discharge whicli had been 
present for about a week, coming on suddenly. After wa>hing the ex¬ 
ternal genitals and opening tlie labia tliree rents were discovered, one 
through the foiirchette and two througli tlie left nymph®. The vagina 
was exces.sively congested and covered with points bleeding on the slightest 
irritation. Tlie patient confessed that one day while [daying with the 
genitals of n large dog she beeame excited nnd thought she would have 
blight coitus. After the dog had made an entrance she was unable to 
free herself from him, as he clasped her so firmly with his fore legs. The 
penis became so swollen that the dog could not free him*^elf, although 
for more than an hour she made per.^istont efforts to do so. (Mi'dical 
Stundardy dune, 1003, p. 184). In an Indiana case, concerning which I 
was consulted, the girl wa.s a liebephreniac who had reported to this 
proc’cihire with a Newfoundland dog at the iu>tance of anollier girl, 
seemingly normal as regards mentality, nnd had been badly injured} a 
discharge resulted uliicii resembled gonorrheea, but contained no gono¬ 
cocci. These cases are probably more frequent than ia usually assumed,” 
Women are known to have ha<! intercourse with various oMier 
animals, occasionally or bahitually, in varioua parts of the world, 
Monkcy.s have bccMi mentioned in this connection. Moll remarks that 
it seems to be an indication of an abnormal interest in monkeys that 
some women are observed by the attendants in the mmikey-housc of 
zoological gardens to be very frequent visitors. Near the Amazon the 
traveler t'astelnau saw an enormous Cnati monkey belonging to an 
Indian woman and tried to purchase it; though he offered a largo .sum, 
the woman only laughed- ”Your efforts are useless” remarked an 
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Indian in the «inie cabin, **he is her husband.” (So far as the early 
literature of this subject is concerned, a number of facts and fables 
regarding tlie congress of women witli dogs, goaCs and oilier animals 
WHS brought togetlier at the beginning of the eigiiteontli century by 
Sehurig in his Gi/wrcoloffia, Section 11, cap. VII; 1 have not drawn on 
this collection.) 

In some c-ases women, and also men, And gratification in tlio sexual 
manipulation of animals without any kind of congress. This may bo 
illustrated liy an observation communicated to me by a corro>pondent, 
a clergyman. “In Ireland, my fullicr’s house adjoined the residence of an 
archdeacon of the e^tnblished church. I was then about 20 ami was still 


kept in religious awe of evil ways. The archdeacon had two daughter^, 
both of whom he brought up in great strictness, rc'^olved tliat tliey 
should grow up examples of virtue and piety. Our stables adjoined, and 
were separated only by a thin wall in wliioli was a doorway closed up 
by some boards, as the iwo stables had formerlv been one. One ni^lit 

• o 

I hud occasion to go to onr stable to search for a garden tool I had 
missed, and I heard a door oj>en on the other side, ami saw a light 
glimmer througli the cracks of the hoards. ] looked through to ascer¬ 
tain who could be there at tl»at late hour, and sot)n recogni 7 ed the 
stately figure of one of the daughtei-s, F. F. was tall, dark and hand¬ 
some, but had never made any advances to me, nor had I to her. She 
was making love to her fatlicr’s mare after a singular fashion. Strip¬ 
ping hei right arm, she formed her fingers into a cone, and pressed on 
the mare’s vulva. 1 was astonisljed to see the beast strelchinf' lior 


hind legs as if to accomiiuxlate the hand of her mistre>s, which she 
pushed in gradua,., and with seeming ease to the elbow. At the same 
time she seemed to e.xpeneiice the most voluptuous sensation, crisis 
after crisis arriving.’* My correspondent ud.ls tliat, being exeeediuglv 
curious in the inattcr, he tried a somewhat similar o.^perFment himseii 
with one of Itis father’s mares and e.xpcrieiiced what he describes as “i 
most powerful se.xual battery” which produced verv exeitin- an.l ex- 
hnusting cfTccts. Xiteke (/’.vpoftmfr/.srAc cm Xnirolofjhchc liladen 1890 
No. 2) refers to an i.liot who thus manipulated the vulva of mares in 

TOId„e I dc,/„»(rc c( * Z^„ecU,,1c, Ja„„ary, 18M, ot a voalh who 

o lu ” , «' in order 

to obtain sexual excitement. 


invnl^'" excitement between women and animal. 

mmdrrn"""' "" ‘''”1 '•arion, 

n ace a k T',' “n ™ '™"'en from mcn-in the flr.t 

place probably by smell and secomlorilv bv sight—and he tho. l* ii 

to eexoa. excitenent. Ho ,„„te, th, o.inions ‘thi: ,ti’:t ol VmmU 
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Brchm, Sir Andrew Smith and Cuvier {DeMViit of Mnn, second edition, 
p. S). Moll ijiiotes the opinion of an experienced observer to the same 
eircet {riilcrsiicliuinjcn ithcr die Libido tiexualh, Bd. i, p. t20). Ilufeland 
reported the ease of a little girl of three who M-as playing, seated on a 
stool, with a dog placed between her thighs and locked against her. 
Seemingly excited by this contact the animal attempted a sort of copu¬ 
lation. cau>ing the genital parts of the child to become inllamed. Bloch 
(Op. vit., p. 2^'0, ct «€(/.) discusses the same point; he does not consider 
that animals will of their own motion sexually cohabit with women, 
but that they may be easily trained to it. There can be no doubt that 
dogs at all events are sometimes sexually excited by the presence of 
women. perlia[)s especially during menstruation, and many women are 
able to bear testimony to the embarrassing attentions they have some¬ 
times received from strange dogs. There can be no difliculty in believing 
that, so far as cumiiliuetus is concerned dogs would require no training. 
In a case recorded by Moll {Kontriire Sexualempfindiuiff, third edition, 
p. 5(!0) a lady states that this was done to her when a child, as al>.o to 
other chilQron, by dogs who, she said, showed signs of sexual excite¬ 
ment. In thi.s case there was also sexual excitement thus produced iii 
the child, ami after puberty mutual cuntiiliiirtiis was practiced with 
girl friends. Guttceit Jalire Praxis. Theil I, p. 310) remark.s 

that some Russian ofTicers who were in the Turkish campaign of 1828 
told him that from fear of vencral infection in Wallachia they refrained 
from women and often used female asses which appeared to show sign.s 
of sexual plea.sure. 

A von' large number of unimals have been recorded as hav¬ 
ing been employed in tlie gratification of se.xual desire at some 
perioil or in some country, by men and sometimes bv women. 
Domestic animals are naturally those which most frequently 
come into (jue.^jtion, and there are few if .any of these wliich can 
altogether lie excepted. The sow is one of the animals ino.^t 
frcfjuently abused in this manner.' Cases in wliich mares, cows, 
and donkeys figure constantly occur, as well as goats and sheep. 
Dogs, cats, and rabbits are heard of from time to time. liens, 
ducks, and. especially in China, geeso, are not uncommonly em¬ 
ployed. H'he Homan ladies were said to have had an abnormal 


* It is worth notin" that in fSroek tho work means both 

e sow anti si woman’s jnulenda; in tlic* Arhornifins Aristophanes plays 
on this a^'^ncinlion at some length. The Romans also (as may be 
(r:itlirre<l fiiini N’arro’s I)C Uc UuHtica) calleil the feminine pinJenda 
porcu». 
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alTcction for snakes. Tlio bear and even the crocodile are also 
mentioned.’ 

The social and legal attitude toward bestiality has vetlocted 
in part the frerjuouev with wliicli it has been practieeil, ami in 
part the disgust mixed with mystical and sacrilegious horror 
which it has aroused. It has sometimes been met merely by a 
fine, and sometimes the oftender and liis innocent partner have 
l)een burnt together. In the middle ages and later its frc<iueney 
is attested by the fact that it formed a favorite topic with 
preacliers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is signifi¬ 
cant that in the Penitentials,—which were criminal codes, half 
secular and half spiritual, in use before the thirteenth century, 
when penance was relegated to the jiidgmoiit of the confessor,— 
it was tliought necessary to fix the periods of penance which 
should be undergone respectively by bishops, priests and deacons 
who should be guilty of bestiality. 


In Egbert’s Penitential, a document of the ninth nnii tenth cen¬ 
turies, we read (V. 22): “Item Episcopus cum quadrupode fornicans 
Vll annos, consuetudincm X, jiresbytcr V, diaconus HI. cicrus H.” 
There was a great range in the penances for bestiality, from ten years 
to (in the case of boys) one hundred days. The mare is specially men¬ 
tioned (Iladdon and Stubbs, ('(nincils and Ecclcsiastirnl Dmiimi'nts, vol. 
iii, p. 422). In Theodore’s Penitential, another Anglo Saxon docmiiient 
of about the same age. those who habitually fornicate will) animals are 
adjudged ten years of penance. It would a[)pear from the Ernitriitiale 
Purudo-lionianuin (which is earlier than the eleventh century) that one 
year’s penance was adeqiiatc for fornication with a mare when com¬ 
mitted by a layman (exactly the same as for simple fornication with a 
willow or virgin), and this was mercifully reduced to half a year if tie 
had no wife. (Wassorschleben, Die Dnsxordmtngcn drr Abnidliiiidlichcn 
Ktrrhr, p aofi). The PmUcnfiale Iluhericmtc (emanating from the 
inonasterj- of St. Hubert in the Ardennes) fixes ten years' penance for 
soiiomy. while Fulbcrt’s Penitential (about the eleventh century) fixes 
seven years for either sodomy or bestiality. Burchard’s Penitential, 

'Sclmrig. Oiina-ncnlofiia, pp. 280 nS7; Rloeli, op. ri/.. 270-277. 

Ihe Arabs, according to Kocher. chieny practice bestiality with goats. 

sheep and iiiarcs. The Annaniitos, according to Mondii're, commonlv 

emplnv sows and (more especially the young women) dogs. Among tho 

larnils of Ceylon bestiality with goats and cows is said to l>c very 
prevalent- ^ 
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which is always detailed and precise, specially mentions the mare, the 
cow and the ass, and as>ij;ns forty days breail and water and seven 
years penance, raised to ten years in the case of married men. A 
woman having intcrcouivc with a horse is assigned seven years penance 
in Burchard’s Penitential. (Wasserschleben, ib., pp. Gol. 650.) 

I’lic c.xtrenic severity wliicli was frequently exereised toward 
those guilty of this ofTense. was doubtless in large measure due 
to the fact that bestiality was regarded as a kind of sodomy, an 
offense which was frequently viewed witli a mystical horror ajtart 
altogether from any actual social or personal injury it caused. 
Tiie Jews seem to have felt tin's horror; it was ordered tliat the 
sinner and hi? victim should both be put to deatlj (Exodu.?, Ch. 
22, V. 19; Leviticus, Ch. 20, v. 15). In tlie middle ages, espe¬ 
cially in P'rance, the same rule often prevailed. Men and sows, 
men and cows, men and donkeys were burnt together. At 
^I'oulouse a woman was burnt for having intercourse with a dog. 
Even in the seventeenth century a learned French law 3 ’er, Claude 
lA'bnm de la Knchctte, justified sucli sentences.* It seems prob¬ 
able that even to-day, in the social and legal attitude toward 
bestiality, suflleient regard is not paid to the fact tliat this otVenso 
is usually committed cither by persons who are morbidly abnor¬ 
mal or who are of so low a degree of intelligence that they border 
on feeble-rnindedncss. 'fo wliat extent, ami on what grounds, it 
ought to be punished is a question calling for serious reconsid¬ 
eration. 


‘Mantegazza (67/ Atnori tlrt/li Vominl, cap. V) brings together 
Ronii- facts bearing on tins matter. 
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Exhibitionism—Illustrative Cases—A Symbolic Perversion of Court- 
ship—The Iinpulse to Dellle—The Exhibitionist’s Psychic Attitude— 
The Sexual Organs as Fetichs—Phallus Worship—Adolescent Pride in 
Sexual Development—Exliibitionisin of the Xates—The Classitication of 
the Forms of Exhibitionism—Xature of the Relationship of Exhibition- 
ism to Epilepsy. 

Theue is a reinnrkablo form of erotic symbolism—very 
definite and standing clearly apart from all other forms—in 
which sexual gratification is experienced in the simple act of ex¬ 
hibiting the sexual organ to persons of the opposite sex, usually 
by preference to young and presumably innocent persons, verj- 
often children. This is termed exhibitionism.’ It would appem 
to be a not very infrequent phenomenon, and most women, once 
or more in their lives, especially wlien young, have encoimterod 
a man who has thus deliberately exposed himself before them. 

The exhibitionist, though often a young and apparently 
vigorous man, is always satisfied with the mere act of self-exhibi¬ 
tion and the' emotional reaction which that act produces; he 
makes no demands on the woman to whom he exposes himself; 
he seldom speaks, he makes no effort to approach her; as a rule, 
he fails even to display the signs of sexual excitation. ITis 
desires are completely gratified by the act of exhibition and by 
the emotional reaction it arouses in the woman. He departs 
satisfied and relieved. 


A CURO rocortlcd by Schronck-Xotrfng very well repiCRents bo(b the 
nature of llio impulse felt by the oxliibitionist and the way in which it 
may originate. It is the case of a business man of 49. of neurotic 


■‘LasCgue first drew attention to this 


urew aiieniion to this sexual pcirersion and gave 

Mav ExhibitionUtes.” l/nUo,, M.dicalr, 

Aiaj, i8,|. Mnjjnnn, on various otcat-ions (for exaninlc. “Les Fvhihi’ 
lonistes, Archli'cx dc VAuthropnlnttir Criiiiiiicllc, vol v l'^90 n 45 ( 1 ) 

£ Smutlioilr to the cliuk-al picture of 


( 89 ) 
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heredity, an affectionate husband and father of a family, who, to his 
own grief and shame, is compelled from time to time to exhibit his 
sexual organs to women in the street. As a boy of 10 a girl of 12 tried 
to induce him to coitus; both had their sexual parts exposed. From 
that time sexual contacts, as of his own nuked nates against those of 
a girl, becume attractive, as well as games in which the boys and girls 
in turn marched before each other with their sexual parts exposed, and 
also imitation of the copulation of animals. Coitus was 6rst practiced 
about the age of 20, but sight and touch of the woman's sexual parts 
were always necessary to produce sexual excitement. It was also 
necessary and this consideration is highly important as regards the 
development of tlie tendency to exhibition—that tlie woman should be 
excited by the sight of his organs. Even when lie saw or touched a 
womans parts orgasm often occurred. It was the naked sexual organs 
in an otherwise clotheil body which chiefly excited him. He was not 
possessed of a high degree of potency. Girls between the ages of 10 and 
17 chielly excited him, and especially if he felt that they were quite 
ignorant of sexual matters. His sclf’cxhibition was a sort of psychic 
defloration, and it was accompanied by the idea tliat other people felt 
as he did about the sexual effects of the naked organs, that he was 
shocking but at the same time sexually exciting a young girl. He was 
thus gratifying himself through the belief that he was causing sexual 
gratification to an innocent girl. This man was convicted several times, 
and was finalJy declared to be suffering from impulsive insanity. 
(Schrenok-Notzing. Kriminal-psyvholotjiarhc und Psycho-pfithologl$che 
Htudivn. 1902, pp. 50-57.) In another case of Schrenck-Kotzlng^s, an 
actor and portrait painter, aged 31, in youth masturbated and w'as fond 
of contemplating the images of the sexual organs of both sexes, finding 
little plcaMire in coitus. At the age of 24. at a bathing establislimcnt, 
he happened to occupy a compartment next to that occupied by a lady, 
and when nake<l he became aware that his neighbor was watching him 
through a chink in the partition. This caused him powerful excitement 
and ho ^^as obliged to masturbate. Ever since he has had an impulse 
to exhibit his organs and to masturbate in the presence of women. He 
believes that the sight of his organs excites the woman (/5., pp. 57*08). 
The presence of masturbation in this case renders it untypical a.s a case 
of exhibitioriisiii. Moll ut one time went so far as to assort that when 
masturbation takes place we are not entitled to admit uxlnbitionisin, 
{f'ntrrHurlntntjni uhrr dfe lAhido S<rj'unUs, bd. i. p. GOl), but now accepts 
exhibitionism with masturbation (“Perverse Sexualempfindung,’^ Krank* 
und Oc). The act of exhibition itself gratifies tiK* sexual impulse, 
and usually it sulliees to replace huih tumescence and <lctuiijc8ccnce. 

A fairly typical case, recorded by Krafft Rbing, is that of a Ger¬ 
man factory worker of 37, a good, sober and intelligent workman, ilia 
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parents were healtby, but one of bis luotber’s and also one of liis 
father’s sisters were ins4iiie; some of bis relatives are eccentric* in 
religion, lie has a laiigui?>hing expression and a smile of self-com- 
[dueeiicy. He never had any .severe illness, but lias always been eccentric 
and imaginative, mucli absorbed in romance.s (such as Dumas’s novel-) 
and fond of identifying himself with their heroes. No signs of epilepsy. 
Jn youth modorale ma»turbation, later moderate coitus. He lives a 
retired life, but is fond of elegant dress and of (uTianient. Thougli not 
a drinker* he sometimes makes himself a kind of punch whieli has a 
sexually exciting elTeet on him. The impulse to exhibitionism has only 
developed in recent years. When Hie impulse is uj>on him he becomes 
hot, his lieart beats violently, the blood rushes to his head, and ho is 
oblivious of evervthing around him that is not connected with lus own 
act. Afterwards he regards liiinself ns a fool and makes vain resolu¬ 
tions never to repeat the act. In exhibition the penis Is only half erect 
and ejaculation never occurs. (He is only capable of coitus with a 
woman wlio shows great attraction to him.) lie is satisfied with self- 
exhibition, and believes that he thus gives pleasure to the woman* since 
he liiiuself receives pleasure in contemplating a woman's sexual parts. 
His erotic dreams are of self-exhibition io young and voluptuous women. 
He had been previously punished for an offense of this kind; medico¬ 
legal opinion now recognized the incriminated man*s psychopathic condi¬ 
tion. (KratTt-Ebiiig* Op. c/f., pp. 492-494.) 

Trochon has reported the case of a married man of 33, a worker 
in a factory, who for several years had exhibited himself at intervals 
to shop girls, etc., in a state of erection, but without speaking or making 
otlier advances. He was a hard-working, honest, sober man of quiet 
habits, a good father to his family an<l happy at homo. He showed not 
the slightest sign of insanity. But he was taciturn, melancholic and 
ner>oiis; a sister was an idiot. He was arve.stod, but on the report of 
the experts that he comiiiitled these acts from a morbid impulse he 
could not control he was released. (Trochon, Archives dc VAnthropohgie 
CrimiucUc, 1888. p. 2.50.) 

In a case of Freyer’s iZcltschrifl fiir Mfdizinafbcawte, third year* 
No. 8) the occasional connection of exhibitionism w'itb epilepev is well 
illustrated by a barber’s assistant, aged 33, whose father suffered from 
chronic alcoholism and was also said to have committed the same kind 
of offense ns his son. The mother and a sister suffered nervously. 
From ages of 7 to 18 the subject had epileptic convulsions. From 16 
to 21 he indulged in normal sexual intercourse. At about that time ho 
had often to pass a playground and nt times would urinate there; it 
happened that the children watched him with curiosity. TTo noticed 
that when thus watched sexual excitement was caused, inducing erec¬ 
tion and even ejaculation. Ue gradually found pleasure in this kind of 
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sexual j^atification: finally he bor.iinc indilTorent to coitus. Ilis erotic 
dreams, though still usually about normal coitus, were now sometimes 
concerned with exhibition before little girls. When overcome by the 
impulse he could Ma- and hear nothing around him, thougli he did not 

lose con>.ciouMics>. After the act was over he was troubled bv his deed. 

% 

In all otluT respects he was entirely reasonable. He was imprisoned 
many times for exhibiting biin^elf to youn;r sclioolffirl.s, somotitnes 
vauntinj; the beauty of his organs and inviting iii^poetion. On one 
occasion he underwent mental examination, but was considered to be 
mentally sound. He was finally held to be a hereditarily taintcil indi¬ 
vidual with neuropathic coiiNtitution. Tlie head was abnormally broad, 
penis small, p«itellar reflex ab.'sent, and there were many signs of neuras* 
thenia, (KrafTt-Ebing, Op. cit,, pp. 400-402.) 

The prevalence of epilepsy among exhibitionists is shown by the 
observations of IVIaiida in \’erona, 11c bas recorded six ca-scs of tliis 
|)erven5ion, all of >vhi('h eventually reached the asylum and were cither 
epileptics or with epileptic relations. One had a brother who was also 
an exhibitionist. In some cases the penis was abnormally large, in 
others abnormnlly binsill. *Scveral had very weak sexual impul.se; one, 
ax the age of G2, had never efTected coitus, and wa.s proud of the fact 
that he was still a virgin, considering, he would say, the epoch of 
demoraliziition in which wc live. (Pelanda, “Pornopatici," .Irchivio di 
Pifichinlria, fuse, iidv, 18S9.) 

In a very typical case of exhibitionism which Gamier has recorded, 
a certain X., a gentleman engaged in business in Paris, had a predilec* 
tion for exhibiting himself in cliurclies, more especially in Saint*Uot*h.' 
He was arrested several times for exposing liis sextial organs here before 
ladies in prayer. In this way he finally ruined hi.s commercial position 
m Paris and was obliged to establish himself in a small provincial town. 
Here again ho soon exposed himself in a church and was again sent to 
prison, but on his libenition immediately performed the same act in the 
same church in what was described as a most imperturbable manner. 
Compoiled to leave the town, ho returned to Paris, anti in a few wcekV 
time was again arre.stcd for rc[)eating his old ofTen.se in Saint Itoch 
When examined by Gamier, the inftirmniion ho supplied was vague ainl 
Incomplete, and lie was very embarrassed in the attempt to explain 
himself. He was unablo to say why he cho,<e a church, hut he felt that 
it was to a thurch that he mu.^t go. He had, however, no thought of 
profanation and no wish to give ollenso. ^'Quite tlie contrary!” ho 
Jeclarcd. He had the sa<l and tired air of a man who is dominated by a 
force stronger than hi.s will. “I know.” he added, “wliat repulsion my 
conduct must inspire. Wliy am I made thus? Who will cure me?” 
(P. Gamier, ”Perversions Sexuelles” CompICH Prndus, International 
('ongress of Medicine at I’aria in 1900, Section dc Pf^i/chiatnc, pp. 
433-435.) 
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In some cases, it would appear, the impulse to exhibitionism maj 
be overcome or may pass away. This result is the more hkely to come 
about in those cases in which exhibitionism lias been largely conditione<l 
by chronic alcoholism or other influences tending to destroy tlie inhibit¬ 
ing and restraining action of the higher centers, which may be overcome 
by hygiene and treatment. In this connection I may bring forward a 
case which has been communicated to me by a medical correspondent in 
London. It is that of an actor, of high standing in his profession and 
extremely intelligent, 49 years of age, married and father of a large 
family. He is sexually vigorous and of erotic temperament. His general 
health has always been good, but he is a high-strung, neurotic man, with 
quick mental reactions. Uis habits had for a long time been decidedly 
alcoliolic, but two years ago, a small quantity of albumen being found 
in the urine, he was persuaded to leave off alcohol, and has since been 
a teetotaller. Though ordinarily very reticent about sexual matters, he 
begjin four or five years ago to commit acts of exhibitionism, exposing 
himself to servants in the house and occasionallv to women in the 
country. This continued after the alcohol had been abandoned and 
la-ste<l for several years, though the attention of the police was never 
attracted to the matter, and so far as possible he was quietly supervised 
by hU friond-s. Nine months after, the acts of exhibitionistn ceased, ap¬ 
parently in a spontaneous manner, and there has so far been no relapse* 


Exhibitionism is an act whic!i, on tlie face of it, secnis non- 
sensical and iiieaiiinoiess, and as such, as an inc.xplicable act of 
madness, it lias frequently been treated botli by writers on in¬ 
sanity and on sexual i)ervcrsion. “These acts are so lacking in 
Minnion sense and intelligent reHection that no other reason tlian 
insanity can be offered for the patient.’’ Ball concluded.* Moll, 
also, who defines e.xhibitionisin somewhat too narrowly as a con¬ 
dition in which “the charm of the exhibition lies for the sub- 
joct ID the display itself,” not sufficiently taking into considera- 
tion the imagined effect on the spectator, concludes that “the 

psyohologioal basis of exliibitionism is at present by no means 
cleared up.”* 


We may probably best approach exhibitionism by regardin'^ 
It as fundamentally a symbolic act based on a perversion of 
courtsh,,. The exhibitionist displays the organ of sex I a 


’B. Ball. La Folic Erollquc, p fi6. 

Moll, Vntcrffuchungen iiber die Libido 


Sexualis, bd. i, p. 661. 
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feminine witness, and in the shock of modest sexual sliarae by 
which slie reacts to that spectacle, he finds a s:ratifving similitude 
of the normal emotions of coitus.^ He feels that he has effected 
a psychic defloration. 

Exhibitionism is tnus analogous, and, indeed, related, to the im¬ 
pulse felt by inai’v persons to perform indeeorous acts or tell indecent 
stories before young and innocent persons of the opposite sex. Tliis is 
a kind of psychic <*xhiliitioni>n>, tlic gratilicalion it causes lying exactly, 
as in physical exhibitionism, in the emotional confusion which it is felt 
to arouse. The two kinds of exliibitionism mav be combined m the same 
per.son: Thus, in a case reported hy Hoche (p. 97), the exhibitionist 
ju iiitollcctiial and Iiighly educated man, with a doctor's degree, also 
found pleasure in sending indecent poems and pictures to women, whom, 
however, he made no attempt to seduce; he was content witli the 
thought of the emotions he aroused or believed that he aroused. 

It is pos^ible that within this group should come the agent in the 
following inddent which was lately observed by a lady, a friend of luy 
own. An elderly man in an overcoat was >een standing outside a large 
and well-known draper’s shop in the outskirts of London; when able 
to attract the attention of any of the shop girls or of any girl in the 
street he would fling back bis coat and reveal that be was wearing over 
his own clothes a woman’s chemise (or possibly bodice) and a woman’s 
drawers; there svas no exposure. The only intelligihlc explanation of 
this action would seem to be that pleasure was experienced in the mild 
shock of interested surprise and injured modesty which this vision was 
iroagiTied to cause to a young girl. It would thus be a comparatively 
innocent form of psychic defloration. 

It is of intorc-st to point out that the sexual symbolism of 
active flagellation is verv closely analogous to this symbolism 
of exhibitionism. The flagellant approaches a woman with the 
rod (itself a symbol of the penis and in some countries bearing 
name's which are also applied to tiiat organ) and Inflicts on an 


* “KxhiliiHoni«ni in its mo.«t typical form is,” Gamier trnly says, 
"a sj/slrintitir act. manifesting itself as the xlrange cquivalnii of a 
KCTual connrctioir. or its >iub>ilitittlon." Tlie brief account of exhibition- 
i.sni (pp. 433 4:{7) in Garnier’s discussion of ' Perversions Sexuellcs” at 
the Iiitcnialioiial Medical Congress at Paris in 10(10 ft^'ertion dc rnf/- 
rhifilrlr: (’omptot ftendus) U the most satisfactory statement of the 
psvcholo«ncal aspects of this perversion with which I am acquainted. 
Gariiicr s"iinrivnncd clinical knowledge of these manifestations, d«ie to 
his position during many years as physician at the Depftt of tJie 
Prefecture of Police in Paris, adds ureat weight to his conclusions. 
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iotiinate part of her body the signs of blushinjr and the spas¬ 
modic movements wliich are associated witli sexual excitement, 
while at the same time she feels, or the flagellant imagines that 
she feels, the corresponding emotions of delieious shame.* Ibis 
is an even closer mimicry of the sexual act than tlic exhibitionist 
attains, for the latter fails to secure the consent of the woman 
nor does he enjov any intimate contact with her naked body. 
The dilTerencc is connected with the fact that the active flagel¬ 
lant is usually a more virile and normal person than the ex¬ 
hibitionist. In the majority of cases the exhibitionist’s sexual 
impidse is very feeble, and as a rule he is eitlier to some degree 
a degenerate, or else a person who is siitfering from an early 
stage of general paralysis, dementia, or some other highly en¬ 
feebling cause of mental disorganization, such as chronic alco¬ 
holism. Sexual feebleness is further indicated bv the fact that 

to 

the individuals selected as witnesses arc frequently mere children 


It seems probable tliat a form of erotic symbolism somewhat 
similar to cxhibitioni.sm is to be found in the nre eases in which sexual 
gratification i.s derived from throwing ink, acid or other «iefiling liquid^ 
on women’s dresses. Thoinet has recorded a case of this kind 
talH nur iloeitrn, 1898, pp. -184, ct KCq.). An instructive ca-ic has been 
presented by Moll. In this case a young man of somewhat neuropathic 
heredity had as a youth of IG or 17. when romping with his young sister’s 
playfellows, experienced sexual sensations on chancing to see their white 
underlinon. From that time white underlinen and white dresses became 
to him a fetich and he was only attracted to women so attired. One day, 
at the age of 25, when crossing the street in wot weather with a young 
lady in a white dress, a passing vehicle splashed the dress with mud. 
This incident caused him strong sexual excitement, and from that time 
ho had the impulse to throw ink, perehloride of iron, etc., on to ladles’ 
white drosses, and sometimes to cut and tear them, sexual excitement 
and ejaculation taking place every lime he effected this, (ifoll. 
“Outaehten tlbcr eineni Sexual Per\-ersen IBesudclung^triehl,” Zeitschrift 
fur MciUzhiftlhronttr, Heft Xfll, 1900). Such a ease is of considerable 
psychological interest. Thoinet considers that In these cases the Heck 
is a fetich. That is an incorrect aecount of the matter. In this case the 


11(0 symbolism of coitus involved in flagellation has been touched 
on bv Kiilenhurg (.Srnm/r Xriiroimtliir. p. 121). and is more fully de¬ 
veloped by Dilhrcn {Gc^cMcchtulebcn in England, bd. ii, pp. 3 G 0 rt srq » 
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white garments constituted the primary felicli, but that fetich becomes 
more acutely realized, and at the siime time both parties arc thrown 
into an ciuotional state which to tlic fetichist becomes a mimierj- of 
coitus, by ttie act of detilemcnt. We may perhaps connect with this 
phenomenon the attraction wliich muddy slices often exert over the 
Bhoe-fetichi^t. and the curious way in which, as we have seen (p. 18), 
Kestif dc la Itretonne associates his love of neatness in women with bis 
attraction to the feet, the part, he remarks, least easy to keep clean. 

Gamier applied the term xadi-fctichism to active flagellation and 
many similar iiianife.stntions such as we are here concerned with, on the 
grounds that they are hybrids which combine the morbid adoration for 
a definite object with the impulse to exercise a more or less degree of 
violence. From the standpoint of the conception of erotic symbolism I 
have adopted there is no need for this term. There is here no hybrid 
combination of two unlike mental states. We are simply concenied with 
states of erotic symbolism, more or less complete, more or less complex. 

The* conception of c.xhibitionisni as a process of erotic sym¬ 
bolism, involves a conscious or unconscious attitude of attention 
in the e.xlubitionist’s mind to the psychic reaction of the woman 
toward whom liis display is directed. He seeks to cause an emo¬ 
tion which, probably in most cases, he desires should be plcastir- 
able. But from one cause or another his finer sensibilities are 
always inhibited or in abeyance, and lie is unable to estimate 
accurately either the impression lie is likely to produce or the 
general results of his action, or else lie is moved by a strong im¬ 
pulsive obsession which overpowers lii.s judgment. In many 
eases he has good reason for believing that his act will be pleasur¬ 
able, and frequently he finds complacent witnesses among the 
low-c'lass servant girls, etc. 

It may bo pointed out here that wo are quite justified in 
apenking of a peni-s-fetichism and also of a vulva-feticliism. This might 
be que‘-tioiicd. We are obviou-->ly justified In recognizing a feticliism 
which attaclies it.self to the pubic hair, or, as in a case with whicdi I am 
acquainte<l. to the clitoris, but it may seem that we cannot regard the 
central sexual organs as symbols of ecx, symbols, ns it were, of tbem- 
BcIvcB. Properly regarded, however, it is the sexual act rather than tho 
iK'XUal organ which i-s craved in normal sexual desire; the organ is 
regarded merely as the means and not as the end. Hegardod as a means 
the organ is indeed an object of desire, but it only becomes a fetich 
when it arrests and fixes the attention. An attention thus pleasurably 
fixed, a vuiva-fcticliism or a penis-fctichism, is within the normal range 
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of sexual eniotlon (this point has been mentioned in the previous volume 
when discussing the part played by the primary sexual organs in sexual 
selection), and in coarse-grained natures of either sex it Is a normal 
alliircinent in its generalized shape, apart from any attruction to the 
person to whom the organs belong. In some morbid cases, however, this 
pciii^'fetichism may become a fully developed sexual perversion. A 
typical case of this kind has been recorded by Howard in tlio United 
States. Mrs. W., aged 39, was married at 20 to a strong, healthy man. 
but derived no pleasure from coitus, though she received great pleasure 
from masturbation practiced immediately after coitus, and nine years 
after marriage she ceased actual coitus, compelling her husband to adopt 
mutual masturbation. She would introduce men into the liousc at .all 
times of tlie day or night, an<l after persuading them to expose their 
persons would retire to her room to masturbate. The same man never 
aroused desire more than once. This desire became so violent and 
persistent that she would seek out men in all sorts of public places and, 
having induced them to expose themselves, rapidly retreat to the nearest 
convenient spot for self-gratification. She once abstracted a pair of 
trousers she had seen a man wear and after fondling them experienced 
the orga.sm. Her husband finally left her, after vainly attempting to 
have her confined in an asylum. She was often arrested for her action.s, 
but through the intervention of friends set free again. She was a highly 
intelligent woman, and apart from tins perversion entirely normal. 
(W. L. Howard. “Sexual Perversion." Alienist and Neurologist, .January, 
1800.) It is on the exi.stence of a more or les.s developed penis-fetichism 
of this kind that the exhibitionist, mostly by an ignorant instinct, relies 
for the effects ho desires to produce. 


The exliibitionist is not usually content to produce a mere 
titillated amusement; lie seeks to produce a more power- 
ul effect which must he emotional whether or not it is 
pleasurahle. A professional man in Strassburg (in a case re¬ 
ported by Hoche') would walk about in the evening in a long 
cloak, and when he met ladies would suddenly tlirow Ids cloak 
back under a street lamp, or igniting a red-ffre .natch, and thus 
Jlnhit h.s organs. There was an evident effort-^n the part 
fa weak, vain and effeminate man-to produce a nia.vira,im of 

L airsee “ m shock 

IB also seen m the fact that the exhibitionist frequently chooses 

lurch as the scene of his exploits, not during servic^ for he 


‘A. Hoche, yeurologhche Ccntralhlatt. 1896, No. 2. 
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always avoids a concourse of people, but perhaps toward even- 
injr wlien there are only a few kneeling women scattered through 
the edifice. The church is chosen, often instinctively rather than 
delihcraU'ly. from no impulse to commit a sacrilegious outrage— 


which, as a rule, the exhibitionist does not feel his act to be—but 
because it really presents the conditions most favorable to the 
act and the eti'ccts desired. The exhibitionist’s attitude of mind 
is well illustrated by one of Garnicr’s patients who declared that 
he never wished to bo seen by more than two women at once, 
“just what is nccessar\.” he added, “for an e.xchange of impres¬ 
sions,” After each exhibition he would ask himself anxiously: 
“Did they see me? What are they thinking? What do they 
say to each other about me? Oh! how I should like to know!” 
Another patient of Garnicr’s, who haunted churches for this pur¬ 
pose, made this very significant statement: “Why do I like going 
to churches ? I can scarcely say. But I know that il is onUf there 
that vuj Qcl has its full importance. 'I'lie woman is in a devout 
frame of mind, and she must see that such an act in such a place 
is not a joke in bad taste or a disgusting obscenity; that if I go 
there it is not to amii.se myself; it is more serious than that! 
1 watch the effect produced on the faces of the ladies to wliom 
I show my organs. I wish to see them express a profound joy. 
I wish, in fact, that they may be forced to say to them.selvcs; 
Mow impressive Nature is when thus seen!" 


Here we trace tlie prc'sence of n feelin" wliich recalls the phenomena 
of the nncient anil world-wide phallic wor^ihip. still liable to reap(>oar 
sporadically. Women Bometimes took part in the«e rites, and the 
oecula'ion of the male sexual organ or its emblematic representation by 
women is easily traceable in the phallic rites of India and many other 
lands, not exehuling Europe even in comparatively recent lime.s. (Du- 
laiirf in his Dh iiilteii O^iifratires brines together nuieli bearing on these 
point-s; f/.: Ploss and Bartels, Oas Writ/, vol. i, Chapter X^ II, and 
Blo'h. Ifritrorjc ziir psinhopnthia Sexmilit. Toil I. pp- 115 117. Colin 
fieott has some interesting remarks on phallic worship and the part il 
has played in aiding human evolution. “Sex and Art,” .-Ijnericoa Journal 
of rsycholopi/, vol. vii. No. 2. pp. 191-197. Irving Hossc describes some 
modern phallic ritc.s in which both men and women took part, similar 
to those practiced in vamlouisni, “Sexual Uypoehondriasi.s.' Virffinia 
ilrtlical Monthli/, October, 1892.) 
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Putting aside any question of pKullic worsliip, a certain pride and 
more or les>s private feeling of o>tentation in tlie new expaii'.ion and 
development of the organs of virility seems to be almost noriiial at 
adole^cence. *‘\Ve have uiuc)i reason to assume/’ Stanley Hall remarks, 
"that in a sUite of nature there is a certain in'^tiiictive pride and osten¬ 
tation that accompanies tlic new local development. 1 think it will be 
found that exhibitionists are usually those vvl>o liavo excessive growth 
here, and that much that modern society stigmati/.es as obscene is at 
bottom more or less s|mntuneous ami perhaps in >ome ca^cs not ab^ 
normal. Dr. i>ecriey fells me he has never examined a young man 
largely developed who had the usual strong instinctive tendency of 
modesty to cover himself with his liands, but he finds this instinct 
general witli those wliose development is less than the average/^ (G* 
Stanley Hall, Adolcffccnce, vol. ii, p. 97.) Tliis instinct of ostentation, 
however, so far ns it is normal, is lield in cheek by oilier considerations, 
and is not, in the strict sense, exhibitionism. I have ob^on’od a lull* 
grown telegraph boy walking across flampstead Ilea Hi with his sexual 
organs exposed, but immediately he realized that he was seen he con* 
coaled them. The solemnity of exhibitionism at this age finds expression 
in the climax of the sonnet, **Oraison dii Soir/’ written at 10 bv Kim- 
baud, whoso verse generally is a splendid and insolent manifestation of 
rank adolescence: — 

^‘Doux comme Ic Seigneur <hi oMre ct de« livsopes, 

Je pis^e vers les cieiLX bruns haut ef tres loin, 

Avec rassenlinient des grands hfdiofrope<.” 

(J. A. Uimbaud. p, 68.) 


In women, also, there would appear to be traceable a somewhat 
•imilar ostentation. thoii>rh in them it is complicated and largely inhib¬ 
ited by modesty, and at the same time difTu-ed over (lie body owing to 
the absence of external sexual organs. •■Primitive woman.’* remarks 
Madame Renooz, "proud of her womanhood, for a long time defended 
her nakedness which ancient art has always represented. And in the 
actual life of the younc girl to-day there is a moment when by a secret 
atav,sm she feels the pride of her sex. the intuition of her moral super¬ 
iority. and cannot understand why she must hide its cause At this 
moment, wavering between the laws of Nature and social conventions. 
*he scarcely knows if nakedness should or sliould not alTright her A 
«ort of confused atavistic memorr recalls to her a period I.efore clothing 
was known, and reveals to her as a paradisiacal ideal the customs of 
a human epoch.” (Celine Renooz. Psi/chologlc Coinpnrrr dc VRomme 
<<* a CHinie, p. 85.) It may be added that among primitive peoples, 
and even among some remote European populations to-dav. the exhibi- 
tion of femmme nudity has sometimes been regarded as a spectacle with 
ttligious or magic operaUon. Ploss, D(u Weib, seventn edition, vol. ii, 
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pp. GC3-G80; Havelock EUU, Mau aful \Yoman, fourth edition, p. 304.) 
Jt is stated by Oopcevie that in ilie long struirgle between the Albanians 
and tlie Montenegrians tljo women of the former people would stand in 
the front rank and expOM* themselves by i’ai>ing their skirts, believing 
that they would thus insure victory. As, however, they were shot down, 
and as, moreover, victory u^ually fell to tlic Montenegrians, this custom 
became discredited. (Quoted by Bloch, Op. n7., Teil II, p. 307.) 

With regard to the a>sociation, suggested by Stanley Hall, between 
exhibitionism and an unusual degree of development of the sexual 
organs, it must be rciii*irke<l that both extremes—a very large and a 
very small penis—arc specially common in exhibitionists. The prev¬ 
alence of the small organ is due to an association of exhibitionism with 
sexual feebleness. The prevalence of tlie large organ may be due to the 
cause suggested by Hall. Among Mahommedans the sexual organs are 
sometimes hubitually exposed by religious penitents, and I note that 
Bernhard Stern, in his book on the medical and sexual aspects of life 
in Turkey, referring to a penitent of this sort whom he saw on tlie 
Stamboul bri<lge at Constantinople, remarks tliat the organ was very 
largely develojied. It may wtdl be in such a case that the penitents 
religious attitude is reinforced by some lingering relic of a more (leshly 
ostentation. 

It is by Ji pseudo-atavism that this phallicism is evoked in 
tlK; exhibitionist. There is no true emergence of an ancestrally 
inlierited instinct, hut by the paralysis or inhibition of the finer 
and higher feelings current in civilization, the c.xhibitionist is 
})laced on the same mental level as the man of a more primitive 
age, and he thus presents the basis on which the impulses be¬ 
longing to a higher culture may naturally take root and deve’op. 

Keforencp miiy hero ho iiimlo to a form of jiriinitive oxhibitioiuAiti, 
almost ooiifiiioil to women, wliirli, nllliovigli certainly symt)olic, is ali?<o* 
Infoiy jion-sexual, an<l must not. therefore, be confu'^erl with (he iilie- 
nomena we are here oceupied with. I refer to the oxhil>ition of the 
Imttocks us II mark of contempt. In its most primitive form, no doubt, 
this exhibitionism is a kind of exoreisin, a method of putting' evil spirits, 
primarily, and sefoiidnrilv cvildisposeil persons, to flight. It is the 
most effective way for a woman to display sexual centers, and it shares 
in the magical virtues which all unveiliiifr of the sexual centers is lie- 
lirved by primitive peoples to possess. It is recorded that the women 
of some peoples in the Balkan peninsula formerly used this pesturo 
npainst enemies in battle. In the sixteenth century so distinpuished a 
theolopian as Luther when as.^niled by the Evil ^^e at niplit was able 
to pur the adversary to flipht by protruding his uncovered buttock-s 
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from the bed. But the spiritual significance of this attitude is lost with 
the decay of primitive beliefs. It survives, but merely as a gesture of 
insult. The symbolism comes to have reference to the nates as the 
excretory focus, the seat of llie anus. In any case it ignore.-: any sexual 
attractiveness in this part of tlie body. Exhibitiuni^m of this kind, 
therefore, can scarcely arise in persons of any sensitiveness or a?'thetic 
perception, even putting aside the question of modesty, and there seems 


to be little trace of it in classic antiquity when the nates were rogartled 
as objects of beauty. Among the Egypti.ans, however, we gather from 
Flerodotu.s (Bk. 11, Chapter LX) that at a certain popjilar religious 
fe.stival men and women would go in boats on the Xile, singing and 
playing, and when they approached a town the women on the boats 
would insult the women of the town by injurious language and by 
e.xposing themselves. Among the .\rabs, howevei, the specific gesture 
wo are concerned with is noted, and a man to whom vengeance is 
forbithlen would express his feelings by exposing his posterior and 
strewing earth on his head (Wcllhausen, Anthixchen HvitJintumii, 

1807, p. 10.5). It is in Europe and in mo<lia-val an<l later times that this 
emphatic ge.sture .seems to have flouri-hed as a violent method of ex¬ 
pressing contempt. It was by no means confined to the lower classe.s. 


and Kleinpaul. in discussing this form of “speech without words.” quotes 
e.xamples of various noble persons, even prineesjcs, who are rocoidfsl thus 
to have expressed their feelings. (Kleinpaul, Sprnrhr oliiir Wurlc, pp^ 
271-273.) In more recent times the gesture has become merely a rare 
and extreme oxprcs.sion of unrestrained feeling in coarse-graine.l peas¬ 
ants. Zola, in tlio figure of Momiuetle in Camiual, mav be sai.l to have 
given a kind of cla.ssic expre.ssion to the gesture. In ‘the more remote 
parts of Europe it appears to bo still not altogether uncommon. This 
seems to be notably the case among the South Slavs, and Krauss states 
that when a South Slav woman wishes to express Imr .loopost contempt 

"ith the right slapping her posterior, at the same time cxelaimin-: 
hi* for youf*’* (Kpinrrd^ia, vol. vi, p 200 ) 

invitationcontemptuous 
nviiation to kiss this region, still exists among ns in remote parts of 

he country, especially as an insult ofTerod by an angry woman who 

ge .s hei^elf. It ig said to bo commonly used in Wales. (“Welsh 

idt T co—n. wtl; 

L r'v ^-gard.,! „ daa.Hv 

,t ,l,c woman attnaCivo, and mav cau.e a 1!^. 

r^ «' 

d ,li„7 , «ad any aoxual .ignificanoo is ..xolndcl. (The 

II y a d autre, joura „,t i, „„ m'en coUlcmi, rien pour Otre vil tant 
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qu*on voudrait; ces jours-)ik, pour xin liard, je bniserais le cul a la 
petite Hus. Moi: —Eli! mais, I’ami, ellc e>t blanche, jolic, douce, potcl^e, 
et c'est un arte d’huiuilit^ auqucl un plus delicat que vous pourrait 
quelquefois s’abaisser. Liii: —Entendons-nous; c’est qu il y a baiser le 
cul au simple, et baiser le c-ul au figure.”) 

It must be added that a sexual form of exhibitionism of the nates 
must still be recognized. It occurs in masochism and expresses the 
desire for passive flagellation. Housseau, whose emotional life was 
profoundly affecteil by the castigations which as a child lie received 
from Mile Lanibercier, has in his Coiif€ssioii.<i told us liow, when a youtli, 
he would sometimes expo.se himself in this way in the presence of young 
women. Such masochistic exhibitionism seems, however, to be rare. 


While the manifestiitioDs of e.xhibitionism are substantially 
the same in all cases, there arc many degrees and varieties of the 
condition. We may find among exhibitionists, as Gamier re¬ 
marks, dementia, states of unconsciousness, epilepsy, general 
paralysis, alcoliolism, but the most typical cases, he adds, if not 
indeed the cases to which the term properly be’ongs, are those 
in which it is an impulsive obsession. Kratft-Ebing^ divides 
exhibitionists into four clinical groups: (1) acquired states of 

mental weakness, with cerebral or spinal di.«ease clouding con¬ 
sciousness and at the same time causing impotence; (2) epilep¬ 
tics, in whom the act is an abnormal organic impulse performed 
in a state of imperfect consciousness; (3) a somewhat allied 
group of neurasthenic cases; (4) periodical impulsive cases with 
deep hereditary taint. This classification is not altogether satis¬ 
factory. Garnicr’s classification, placing the group of obses¬ 
sional cases in the foreground and leaving the other more vaguely 
defined groups in the background, is probably better. I am in¬ 


clined to con.^ider that most of the cases fall into one or other 
of two mixed groups. The first class includes cases in which 
there is more or less congenital abnormality, hut otherwise a fair 
or even complete degree of mental integrity; they are usually 
young adults, they are more or less precisely conscious of tlie 
end they wish to attain, and it is often only witli a severe strug¬ 
gle that they yield to their impulses. In the second class the 


* Op. Cit., pp. 478, ft Kcq. 
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beginnings of mental or nervous disease liave diminished the 
sensibility of the liigher centers; the subjects are usually old 
men whose lives have been absolutely correct: they are often 
only vaguely aware of the nature of the satisfaction they are 
seeking, and frequently no struggle precedes the manifestation; 
such was the case of the overworked clergyman described l)y 
Hughes,' who, a:tcr much study, hccaino morose and absent- 
niimled, and committed acts of e.xhihitionisjn which he could not 
explain but made no attempt to deny; with rest and restorative 
treatment his healtli improved and the acts ceased. It is in tlic 
first class of cases alone that there is a developed sexual perver¬ 
sion. In the cases of the second class there is a more or less 
definite sexual intention, but it is only just conscious, and the 
emergence of the impulse is due not to its strength but to the 
weakness, temporary or permanent, of the higher inhibiting cen¬ 
ters. 


Epileptic cases, with loss of consciousness during the act, 
can only be regarded as presenting a pseudo-exhibitionism. They 
should 1)0 excluded altogetlier. It is undoubtedly true that many 
cases of real or apparent exhibitionism occur in Dpiloptic.s.= Wo 
must not, however, too hastily conclude that because these acts 
occur in epileptics they are necessarily unconscious acts. Epi- 
lep^j frequently occurs on a basis of lieroditarv decenoration. 
and tlie exhibitionism may be, and not infrequently is, a stigma 
of the degeneracy and not an indication of tlic occurrence of a 
minor epileptic fit. When the act of pscmlo-oxliil)itionism is 
truly epileptic, it will usually have no psychic sexual content, 
and it will certainly be liable to occur under all sorts of circum¬ 
stances, wiien the patient is alone or in a miscellaneous concourse 
of peo[)le. It will l.o on a level with the acts of the hiMily re- 
spectahle young woman who. at the conclusion of an attack of 
peht mal, consisting chiefly of a sudden desire to pass urine, on 


Aiicust ENluMtionism.'’ nnA ycurajooht, 

viipust. l.lO-j. Anotlior somowhat >ninlar Amfricun oase al.so 

by insane by tiie coiiKs, is reeonied 

AhnnsI and ynnntouht. 

Ver,/^;is briefly discussed by FM Uhistinct 
xeruet, second edition, pp. 194 . 195 . ^ l 
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one occasion lifted up her clothes and urinated at a public enter¬ 
tainment, so that it was with ditliculty her friends prevented her 
from being handed over to the police.^ Such an act is auto¬ 
matic, unconscious, and involuntary; the spectators are not even 
perceived; it cannot be an act of exhibitionism. Whenever, on 
the other hand, the place and the time are evidently chosen de¬ 
liberately,—a quiet spot, the presence of only one or two young 
women or children.—it is difficult to admit that we are in the 
presence of a fit of epi’eptic unconsciousness, even when the sub¬ 
ject is known to be epileptic. 

Even, however, when we exclude tliose epileptic pseudo¬ 
exhibitionists who, from the legal point of view, are clearly 
irresponsible, it must still be remembered that in every case of 
e.xhibitionism there is a high degree of either mental abnormality 
on a neuropatliie basis, or else of actual disease. This is true to 
a greater extent in exhibitionism than in almost any other form 
of sexual perversion. No subject of exhibitionism should be 
sent to prison without expert medical examination. 


' W. S. (’olinan, "Post-Epileptic Unconscious Automatic Actions,” 
Lancet, July 5, 1890. 



VI. 


The Forms of Erotic Symbolism arc Simulacra of Coitiis—WiJe 
Extension of Erotic Symbolism—Fcticliism Not Covering tlic Wliole 
Ground of Sexual Selection—It h Ba»ed on the Individual Factor in 
Selection—('ry.^lallization—The Lover an<l the Artist—Tlie Key to 
Erotic Symbolism to be Found in the Einotionul Sjihere—The Passage 
to Pathological Extremes. 

We have now examined several very various and yet very 
typical manifestations in all of which it is not difficult to sec 
how, in some strange and eccentric form—on a basis of associa¬ 
tion through re«eml)lance or contiguity or both combined—there 
arises a definite mimicry of the normal sexual act together with 
the normal emotions which accompany that act. It has become 
clear in wliat sense we are justified in recognizing erotic svm- 
holisin. 


The symbolic and. as it were, abstracted nature of these manifesta¬ 
tions is shown hy the remarkable way in which they are sometimes 
capable of trnn>ferencc from the object to the subject. That is to say 
that the feticlii»t may show a tendency to cultivate his fetich in his own 
pcrscm. A footfetichist may like to go barefoot himself; a man who 
adnnre<l lame women liked to halt himself; a man wl.o was attracted 
by small waists in women found sexual gratification in tight-laoin-r 
himself; a man who was fascinated by fine white skin and wished to 
out It found satisfaction in cutting his own skin; Moll's coprola^nic 
fct.chist found a voluptuous pleasure in his own acts of .lefecation. 
-eo, e.g., KrafTt-Kbing, Op. ril., p. 221, 224, 226; Hammond, Sexual 
Iitpolnirr, p. 7 . 1 . p (jp ^ Such symbolic Iraiisfcrcnce seems 

to have a profoundly natural basis, for we nmy see a somewhat similar 
phenomenon in the well-known tendency of cows to mount a cow in 
heat. Tins would appear to be, not so much a homosexual impulse as 

ho dynamic psychic action of an olfactory sexual symbol in a trans¬ 
formed form. 

\ye seem to have here a psyehio process which is a curious reversal 
f that process of Ffr,f,Wu„g~th<^ projection of one’s own activities 
nto the ohieet eoutomplntod-whieh T.ipps h.as so fruitfullv .!ovelop..| 

■) By EInfuhlung our own interior activity becomes the activity 

(105) 
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of tlie object perceived, a tiling being beautiful in proportion as it lends 
itself to our Eiiifiililung. But by ibis action of erotic syinbolism, on the 
other band, we transfer the activity of the object into ourselves. 

When the idea of erotic symbolism as manifested in such 
definite and typical forms becomes realized, it further becomes 
clear that the vaguer manifestations of such symbolism are ex¬ 
ceedingly widespread. When in a pre\ious volume we were dis- 
enssing and drawing together the various threads which unite 
“Love and Pain,’' it will now be undei'stood that we were stand¬ 
ing throughout ou the threshold of erotic symbolism. Pain it¬ 
self, in the sense in whicli we slowly learned to define it in this 
relationship—as a state of intense emotional excitement—may, 
under a great variety of special circumstances, become an erotic 
symbol and afford the same relief as the emotions normally 
accompanying the sexual act. Active algolagnia or sadism is 
thus a form of erotic symbolism; passive algolagnia or maso¬ 
chism is (in a man) an inverted form of erotic symbolism. 
.\ctive flagellation or passive flagellation arc, in exactly the same 
way, manifestations of erotic symbolism, the imaginative mim¬ 
icry of coitus. 

Binet and also Krafft-Ebing* have argued in effect that the 
whole of sexual selection is a matter of fetichism, that is to say, 
of erotic symbolism of object. “Normal love,” liinct states, 
“appears as the result of a complicated fetichism.” Tarde also 
seems to liave regarded love as normally a kind of fetichism. 
“We are a long time before we fall in love witli a woman.” he 
remarks; “wo must wait to see the detail which strikes and de¬ 
lights us, and causes us to overlook what displeases us. Only in 
normal love the details are many and always changing. Con¬ 
stancy in love is rarely anytliing else but a voyage around tlie 
beloved person, a voyage of exploration and ever new discov¬ 
eries. 'Die most faithful lover does not love the same woman 
in the same way for two days in succession.”^ 

' BiiH-t. f'linlix lie Pxiirholiigie IJriiiiiiiiciihile, e-sp., p. 81; KralTt- 
ICbitig, 0 / 1 . ril., IH. 

u;. Tar-b'. Morbidc,” Anhivc$ tic I'Aiitliroiiologic 

Criiiiiinllc, 1890, p. 585. 
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From tliat point of view normal sexual love is tlic sway 
of a fetich—more or less arbitrary, more or less (as Binet terms 
it) polvtheistic—ami it can have little objective basis. But, as 
we saw when considering “Sexual Selection in Man in the j>re- 
vious volume, more especially when analyzing the notion of 
beauty, we are justified in believing that beauty has to a large 
extent an objective basis, and that love by no means depends 
simply on tlie capricious selection of some individual fetich. 
The individual factor, as we saw, is but one of many factors 
which constitute heautv. In the study of sexual selection that 
individual factor was passed over very lightly. We now sec that 
it is often a factor of great importance, for in it are rooted aP 
these outgrowths—normal in their germs, highly abnormal in 
their more extreme developments—which make up erotic sym¬ 
bolism. 

Erotic symbolism is therefore concerned with all that is 
least generic, least specific, all that is most intimately personal 
and individual, in sexual selection. It is the linal point in which 
the decreasing circle of sexual attractiveness is fixed. In the 
widest and most abstract form sexual selection in man is merely 
human, and we are atttracted to that which bears most fuliv the 

: in a less abstract form it is sexual, and 
we are attracted to that which most vigorously presents the sec¬ 
ondary sexual characteristics; still narrowing, it is the tvpe of 
our own nation and people that appeals most strongly to us in 
matters of love; and still further concentrating we are alVectod 
by the ideal—in civilization most often the somewhat exotic 
ideal—of our own day, the fashion of our own city. But tho 
individual factor still remains, and amid the infinite possibili¬ 
ties of erotic symbolism tho individual may evolve an ideal which 
is often, as far as he knows and perhaps in actuality, an abso* 
hitely unique event in the history of the human souk 

Erotic symbolism work.s in its finer manifestations bv means 
of the idealizing aptitudes; it is the field of sexual psychology 
m winch that faculty of crystallization, on which Stendhal loved 
to dwell, achieves its most hriiliant results. In the solitary pas¬ 
sage in which we seem to see a smile on the face of the austere 
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poet of the De Rerum yaliira, Lucretius tells us hovr every lover, 
however he luay be amused by the amorous extravagances of 
other men. is himself blinded by passion: if his mistress is black 
she is a fascinating brunette, if she squints she is the rival of 
Pallas, if too tall she is majestic, if too short she is one of the 
Graces, iota merum sul; if too lean it is her delicate refinement, 
if too fat then a Ceres, dirty and she disdains adornment, a chat¬ 
terer and brilliantly vivacious, silent and it is her exquisite 
modesty.* Sixteen hundred years later Pobert Burton, when de¬ 
scribing the symptoms of love, made out a long and appalling 
list of the physical defects which the lover is prepared to admire.* 
Yet we must not be too certain that the lover is wrong in 
this matter. We too hastily assume that the casual and hasty 
judgment of tlie world is necessarily more reliable, njorc con¬ 
formed to what we call “truth,” than the judgment of the lover 
which is founded on absorbed and patient study. In some eases 
where there is lack of intelligence in the lover and dissimulation 
i!i the object of his love, it may be so. But even a poem or i 
picture will often not reveal its beauty except by tlie expendi¬ 
ture of time and study. It is foolish to expect that the secret 
beauty of a human person will reveal itself more easily. The 
lover is an artist, an artist who constructs an image, it is true, 
but only by patient and concentrated attention to nature; be 
knows the defects of his image, probably better than anyone, but 
he knows also tliat art lies, not in the avoidance of defects, but 
in the realization of those traits which swallow up defects and 
so render them non-existent. A great artist, Bodin, after a life 
spent in the study of Nature, lias declared that for art there is 
no ugliness in Nature. “I have arrived at tlii* bilief by the 
stiidy of Nature,” he said; “I can only grasp the beauty of the 
soul by tlie beauty of the body, but some day one will come wlio 
will explain what I only catch a glimpse of and will declare bow 
tlie wliole earth is beautiful, and all human beings beautiful. 1 
have never been able to say this in sculpture so well as I wish 


‘ I.ncretiiw. Lib. IV, vv. ll.'jO Ilfi.'I. 

’ Riirlon, Aiiatoniu of ilelancholy. Part III, ScctioD II, Mem. Ul, 
gvib<. I 
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and as I feel it affirmed within me. For poets Beauty has always 
been some particular landscape, some particular woman; but it 
should be all women, all landscapes. A negro or a Mongol has 
his beauty, however remote from ours, and it must be tlie same 
with their characters. There is no ugliness. When I was young 
I made that mistake, as otliers do; I could not undertake a 
woman's bust unless I thought her ])retty, according to my par¬ 
ticular idea of beauty; to-day I should do the bust of any 
woman, and it would be just as beautiful. .\nd however ugly a 
woman may look, when she is with her lover she becomes beau¬ 
tiful; there is beauty in her character, in lier passions, and 
beauty exists as soon as character or passion becomes visible, for 
the body is a casting on which passions are imprinted. And even 
without that, tliere is always the blood that flows in the veins 
and the air that fills the lungs,”* 

The saint, also, is here at one with the lover and the artist. 
The man who lias so profoundly realized the worth of his fellow 
men that he is ready even to die in order to save them, feels 
that he has discovered a great secret. Cyples traces the “secret 
delights” that have thus risen in the hearts of lioly men to the 
same source as the feelings generated between lovers, friends, 
parents, and children. “A few have at intervals walked in the 
world, lie remarks, “who liave, each in his own original way, 
found out this marvel. . . . Straightway rimn in general 
has become to them so sweet a thing that the infatuation has 
.^ined to the rest of their fellows to be a celestial madness. 
Beggars’ rags to their unhesitating lips grew fit for kissino- 
because humanity had touched the garb; there wore no lonJr 
any menial acts, but only welcome services. . . . Ifemember 
by how much man is the subtlest circumstance in the world; at 
how many points he can attach relationships; how manifold and 

perennial he is in hia results. All other things are dull, meager 
tame beside him.”* ' o » 


Mudith Clndfl, Augunte Itodin Pris «Hr ta Tip inn-l in. 

Some slight modifications have been made in the tmStfS. 
pa^,age on account of llie conversational form of the 

I rore^/t of fftiinan PrpcrictKv n pven !f fna 

wc have alraaJj, aoen, a,„o, p. 58, the saint canno/alwa'ys I™ aJtiri 
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It may be adilecl that even if we still believe that lover and 
artist ami saint are drawing tlie juain elements of their con¬ 
ceptions from the de[>ths of their own consciousness, there is 
a sense in wliich they are coming nearer to the truth of tilings 
than tliose for whom their conceptions arc mere illusions. The 
aptitude for realizing heauty lias involve*] an adjustment of the 
nerves and the associated brain centers through countless ages 
that Ijegan before man was. When the vision of supreme beauty 
i.s slowly or suddenly realized bv aiivone, witli a reverherntion 
that extends tliroiighotit his organism, he has attained to some- 
tliing which for his species, and for far more than his species, is 
truth, and can only he illusion to one who has artiticially placed 
liiniself outside the stream of life. 

In au e^ay on **Tlie (Jods Ap{>aritions of tlie Race-Life,” Edward 
Carpi*nU*r, though in somewhat Platonic phraM*olog\*, thus well states 
the matter: ‘*Tlie youth sees the girl; it may he a chance face, a chance 
outline, amid the lno^t banal surroundings. But it gives the cue. There 
is a memory, a confused reminiscence. The mortal figure without {>eiie* 
traU*> to the inuiiorLd figure within, and there risers into eon.seiousncss 
a sliining form, glorious, not belonging to this world, but vibrating with 
the agidong life of huiiKiiiity. and the memory of a tliousand love- 
dreams. The waking of this vision intoxicates the man; it glows and 
burns within him; a goddess (it may Ih» Venus herself) stands in the 
sacred j>lace of bis buuple; a sense of aMc struck splendor fills bini, and 
the world is changed.” “He .sees something’* (the same writer continues 
in a 8ubsc<|uent essay, **Beauty and Duty”) ‘‘which, iu a .'^uise, is more 
real than tlu^ figures in the stn*et, for he sec^ sometliing that has lived 
and moved for hundreds of years in the heart of the nu“<*; Munething 
which hfis b<H‘n one of the great formative influences of his own life, and 
which has done a.s much to create those very figures in the street as 
qualitiei; in the circulati<m of the blood may do to form a finger or other 
limb. He comes into touch witli a very real Presence or Power—one of 
those organic CH*nU*rs of gnuvtli in the life of liuiiianity—and feels this 
larger life witluii liitnself, subjective, if you like, and yet intensely 
objective. And more. For is it not also evid«»nt that the woman, the 
mortal woman ^^ho exeiU‘s his Vision, hts some closest relation to it, 
and is, indeed, far more than a mere mask or empty foriiuiht which 
reminds him of it? For she indeed has within her, just as much as the 


physical pleasure in the intimate contact of humanity, the ardor of 
devoWd son ice which his vision of humanity arousi^ remains unalTocted. 
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man has, deep subconscious Powers working; and the ideal which has 
dawned so entrancingly on the man is in all probability closely red a ted 
to that which has been working most powerfully in the heredity of the 
woman, and which has most contributed to mold her lonn and outline. 
No wonder, then, that her form should remind iiim of it. Indeed, when 
he looks into lior eyes he '^ees (hroitgh to a far deeper life even than •^he 
herself may be aware of, and yet whicli is truly hers—a life ))Grennial 
and wonderful. The more than mortal in him Indiolik the more th.ia 
mortal in her; and the gods (iescend to meet/* lEdward Carpenter, The 
Art of Creation, pp. 137. ISO.J 


It is this mighty force which lies bchinc] nnd beneath the 
al)errations we iiave been concerned with, a great reservoir I'roin 

draw tlie life-blood that vivific's even Uicir most 
fantastic shapes, tetiehisni and the otiicr forms of erotic svm- 
bolisni are but the development and the isolation of the crystal¬ 
lizations which normally arise on the basis of sexual ^election, 
i^orrnal in their basis, in their extreme forms they present the 
utmost pathological aberrations of the sexual instinct which can 
be attained or conceived. In tlie intermediate space all degrees 
are possible. In the slightest degree the symbol is merely a 
epecially fascinating and beloved feature in a person wiio' is. 
in all other respects, felt to be lovable; as such its recognition 
a legitimate part of courtship, an etVective aid to tumescence. 
In a further degree the symbol is the one arresting and attract¬ 
ing character of a person who must, however, still be felt as a 
se.xually attractive individual. In a still further degree of per¬ 
version the symbol is effective, even though the person with wiiom 
It IS associated is altogether unattractive. In the final starve the 
person and even all association with a person disappear” alto- 

^ her from the field of se.xual consciousness; the abstract sym- 
“ol rules supreme. 


Long, liowcvcr, before the symbol has reached that final 

be ba d " ‘’'"7 “ '-"■0 must 

based on a complexus of attractive ,,ualities, or it has no 
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stability.* As soon as tlie fetich becomes isolated and omnipo¬ 
tent, so that tlie person sinks inio the background as an unim¬ 
portant appendage of the fetich, all stability is lost. The fet- 
ichist now follows an impersonal and abstract symbol wither¬ 
soever it may lead him. 

It has been seen that there are an e.xtraordinarv number of 

forms in which erotic svinbolism mav be felt. It must be remem- 

* ^ 

bored, and it cannot be too distinctly emphasized, that the links 
that bind together the forms of erotic symbolism are not to be 
found in objects or even in acts, but in the underlying emotion. 
A feeling is the first condition of the symbol, a feeling which 
recalls, by a subtle and unconscious automatic association of 
resemblance or of contiguity, some former feeling. It is the 
similarity of emotion, instinctively apprehended, which links 
on a symbol only partially se.Mial, or even apparently not sexual 
at all, to the great central focus of sexual emotion, the great 
dominating force which brings the symbol its life-blood.* 

The cases of sexual hvpenesthesia, quoted at the beginning 
of this study, do but present in a morbidly comprehensive and 
sensitive form those possibilities of erotic symbolism which, in 
some degree, or at some period, are latent in most p<Tsons. They 
are genuinely instinctive and automatic, and have nothing in 
common with that fanciftil and deliberate play of the intelli¬ 
gence around sextial imagery—not infrcquentlv seen in abnor¬ 
mal and insane persons—which has no significance for sexual 
psychology. 

It is to the extreme individualization involved hv the devcl- 
opments of erotic symbolism that the fetichist owes his morbid 
and perilous isolation. The lover who is influenced by all tlie 
elements of sexual selection is always supported by tlie fellow- 
feeling of a larger body of other human beings; lie has boliind 
him his species, his sex, his nation, or at the very least a fashion. 
Even tlie inverted lover in most cases is soon able to create 

"‘To love,’" Stendhal defined it lOe I’Amnur. Chapter ID, “is to 
have pleasure in seeing, touching, ami feeling bv nil the senses, and as 
near as possible, ii beloved object bv whom one is oneself loveil.” 

‘Pillon’s study of “La .MCinoire Affective" (flcvuc Phllosoiihii/ue, 
February, lUOl) helps to e.iplain the jisychic mechanism of the process. 
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arouod ]iim an atmosphere constituted by persons whose ideals 
resemble his own. ]5ut it is not so with the erotic symbolist. He 
is nearly always alone. He is predisposed to isolation from the 
outset, for it would seem to be on a basis of excessive shyness 

to 

and timidity that the manifestations of erotic symbolism arc 
most likely to develoj). When at length the symbolist reali/'es 
his ow:. aspirations—v.hich seem to liim for the most part an 
altogether new phenomenon in tlic world—and at the same time 
realizes the ■.•id. degree ir. which tliey deviate from those of the 
rest ot mankind, hir natural -ecretiveness is still further rein¬ 
forced. He -tands done. His must sacred ideals are for all 


those around him r childish absurdity, or a disg\isting obscenity, 
possibly matter calling for the intervention of the policeman. 
^^e have forgotten that all these impulses whicli to us seem so 
unnatural—this adoration of tlie foot and otlier despised parts 
of the body, this reverence for the excretory acts and ))roduots. 
the acceptance of congress with animals, the solemnity of 
solf-exhibition—were all beliefs and practices which, to our re¬ 
mote forefathers, were bound up with the liighest conceptions of 
life and the deepest ardors of religion. 

A man cannot, however, deviate at once so widely and so 
spontaneously in his impulses from the rest of the world in 
which ho himself lives without possessing an aboriginally abnor¬ 
mal temperament. At the very least he exhibits a 'europathic 

Bomitiveness to abnormal impressions. Xot infrequently there 

IS more than this, the distinct stigmata of degeneration, some 

times a certain degree of congenital fecble-mindedncss or a tea 
uency to insanity. 


Yet, regarded as a whole, and notwithstanding the fre¬ 
quency witti which they witness to congenital morbidity the 
P enomena of erotic symbolism can scarcely fail to be pro- 
ounaiy imprc^ive to the patient and impartial student of 
he human soul. They often seem absurd, sometimes disgust- 

'.pSlal • t 

y human, ilore than any others they involve the 
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potently plastic force of the imagination. They bring before 
us the individual man, not only apart from his fellows, bat in 
opposition, liinisclf creating his own paradise. They constitute 
the supreme triumph of h uman idealism. 



THE MECHANISM OF DETUMESCENCE. 


I. 

The Psychological Sijrnificanco of Dctxunesconce—The Testis and 
the Ovary—i>perm Cell ami Germ Cell—Develo|)nient of the Embryo—' 
The External J?ex\ial Organs—Their Wide Hange of \'ariation—Their 
Nen*ous Supply—The Pciii!>—Its Paeial \*ariationN—The Induence o^ 
Exercise—Tlie Scrotum and Testicles—The Mons Veneris—The \‘ulva— 
The Labia Majora and their Varieties—The Pubic Hair ami Itf^ Char* 
actors—The Clitoris and Its Functions—The Anus as an Erogenous Zono 
—The Nymphre and their Function—The Vagina—The Hymen—Virgin 
ity—The Biological Signihcaiice of the liyiiicn. 


In analyzing the sexual impulse we have seen that the 
process whereby the conjunction of the sexes is achieved falls 
naturally into two phases: the first phase, of tumescence, dur¬ 
ing which force is generated in the organism, and the second 
phase, of dctumescence, in which that force is discharged dur¬ 
ing conjugation.* Hitherto we have been occupied mainly with 
the first phase, tliat of tumescence, and with its associated 
psychic phenomena. It was inevitable that this should be so, 
for it is during the slow process of tumescence that sexual selec¬ 
tion is decided, the crystallizations of love elaborated, and, to 
a large extent, the individual erotic symbols determined. But 
we can by no means a'together pass over the final phase of 
dctumescence. Its consideration, it is true, brings us directly 
into the field of anatomy and physiologj’; while tumescence is 
largely under control of the wi’l, when the moment of detumes- 
cence arrives the reins slip from the control of the will- the 
more fundamental and uncontrollable impulses of the oUan- 


'“Analysis of the Sexual Impulse/’ in vol. tii of these Sfudfej, 

Clio) 
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isin gallop on uncliecked; the chariot of Phaethon dashes 
blindly down into a sea of emotion. 

Yet dctuniescencc is the end and climax of the whole 
drama; it is an anatomico-physiological process, certainly, but 
one that inevitably touches psychology at every point.* It is, 
indeed, the very key to tiie process of tumescence, and unless 
we understand and realize very precisely what it is that happens 
during detumcsccnce, our psychological analysis of the sexual 
impulse must remain vague and inadequate. 

Prom the ])oiut of view we now occupy, a man and a woman 
are no longer two highly sensitive organisms vibrating, volup¬ 
tuously it may indeed be, but vaguely and indefinitely, to all 
kinds of influences and with thictuating impulses capable of 
being directed into any channel, even in the liighest degree 
divergent from the proper ends of j)rocreation. Tlicy are now 
two genital organism.s who exist to j)ropagate the race, an<l 
wliatever else thev mav be, they must be adequately constituted 
to effect the act by which the future of the race is ensured. We 
have to consider what arc the material conditions which ensure 
the most satisfactory and complete fulfilhnont of this act, and 
how those con<litions may Ije correlated with other circxim- 
.stances in the organism. In thus approaching the subject we 
shall find that we have not really abandoned the study of the 
psyclnc aspects of se.\. 

The two most primary sexual organs are the testis and 
the ovary; it is the object of conjxigation to bring into contact 
tl)e sperm from tlie testis with tlie germ from the ovary. There 
IS no reason to suppose tliat the germ-ccll and tlie sperm-cell arc 
essentially different from each other. Sexual conjuiration thus 
remains a process which is radically the same ns the non-soxual 
mode of propagation which preceded it. The fusion of the 
nuclei of the two cells was regarded by Van Bcnedcm, who in 
187-') first nccuratelv described it, as a jirocess of conjugation 
comparable to that of the protozoa and the protophyta. Boverh 


* "Tlic aoor.mi)li'»timrnt of no otlirr function.” Hyrtl r< nmrks,^' la so 
intimately connected with the mind and yet bO independent of iU 
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who has furtlier extemled our knowledge of the process, con¬ 
siders that the sperniatozoon removes an inhibitory influ¬ 
ence preventing the conmiencement of development in the o\uni, 
the spermatozoon replaces a portion of the ovum which lias 
already undergone degeneration, so that the object of conjuga¬ 
tion is chiefly to effect the union of the properties of two 
cells in one, sexual fertilization achieving a division of labor 
with reciprocal inhibition; the two cells liave renounced tlieir 
original faculty of separate development in order to attain a 
fusion of qualities and thus render possible that production of 
new forms and qualities which has involved the progress of the 
organized world.' 

While in fishes this conjugation of the male and female 
elements is usually ensured by the female casting her spawn 
into an artificial nest outside the body, on to which the male 
sheds his milt, in all animals (and, to some extent, birds, who 
occupy an intermediate position) there is an organic nest, or 
incubation chamber as Bland Sutton terms it, tlio womb, in 
tlie female body, wherein tlie fertilized egg may develop to a 
high degree of maturity sheltered from tliose manifold risks of 
the external world which make it necessary for tlie spawn of 
fishes to be so enormous in amount. Since, however, men and 
women have descended from remote ancestors who. in the man¬ 
ner of aquatic creatures, exercised functions of sperm-extrusion 
and germ-extrusion that were exactly analogous in the two 
6e.xes, without any specialized female uterine organization, the 
early stages of human male and female fcetal development still 
display the comparatively undifferentiated sexmal organization 
of those remote ancestors, and during the first months of fmtal 
life it is practically impossible to tell by the inspection of the 
genital regions whether the embryo would have developed into 
a man or into a woman. If we examine the embryo at an early 
stage of development we see that the hind end is the body stalk, 
this stalk in later stages becoming part of the umbilical cord' 


imperfoctlv understood; poo Art. 
vof Vi wT’ ^ iUehct'a Diction,laire dc Ph,molooiX 
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The urogenital region, formed by tlie rapid extension of the 

original limit, whieli corresponds to wliat 
is later the umljilicus. develop? mainly by the gradual ditferen- 
tiation of structures (the Molffian and iliillerian bodies) which 
originally exist identically in both sexes. This process of sex¬ 
ual differentiation is highly complex, so that it cannot yet be 


said that there is complete agreement among investigators as 
to its details. U hen some irregularity or arrest of development 
occurs in the process we have one or other of the numerous mal¬ 
formations wliich may affect this region. If the arrest occurs 
at a very early stage we may even find a condition of things 
which seems to approximate to tliat which normally exists in 
the adult reptilia.' Owing to the fact that both male and female 
organs develop from more primitive structures which were sex¬ 
ually undifferentiated, a fundamental analogy in the sexual or- 
gans of the sexes always remains; the developed organs of one 
sex exist as rudiments in the other sex; the testicles correspond 
to the ovaries; the female clitoris is the homologuc of the male 
penis; tiie scrotum of one sex is the labia inajora in the other 
sex, and so throughout, although it is not always possible at 
present to be quite certain in regard to these homologies. 

Since the object to be attained by the sexual organs in the 
human species is identical with that which they subserve in 
their pre-hurnan ancestors, it is not surprising to find that these 
structures have a clear resemblance to the corresponding struc¬ 
tures in the apes, although on the whole there would appear to 
be in man a higher degree of sexual differentiation. Thus the 
uterus of various species of scmnopithecus seems to show a note¬ 
worthy correspondence with the same organ in woman.^ The 
somewhat less degree of sexual differentiation is well shown in 
the gorilla; in the male the external organs are in the passive 
state covered by the wrinkled skin of the abdomen, while in the 


*Thus ft niftl<» fcrtiis j^howing reptilian clinrnctors in soxtial cliiots 
was exhibited by Shattock at the Pathological *SocietT of London, Feb¬ 
ruary H), 

^ J. Kohlbrugge, Umgestaltung dcs Uterus dor AlFcn noeh do 
Geburt/' Zcit9ckri/t /ur Morpholoffie, bd. ir, p. 1, 190L 
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female, on the contrarj-, they are very apparent, and in soxuai 
excitement the large clitoris and nymphm become markedly 
prominent. The penis of the gorilla, however, more nearly re¬ 
sembles that of man, according to Hartmann, than does that of 
the other anthropoid apes, which diverge from the human type in 
this respect more than do the cynocephalic apes and some species 
of baboon. 

From the psychological point of view we are loss interested 
in the internal se.xual organs, which are most fuiulamentally 
concerned with the production and reception of the se.xual ele¬ 
ments, tlian with the more external parts of the genital appa¬ 
ratus which serve as the instruments of sexual excitation, and 
the channels for the intromission and passage of the seminal 
fluid. It is these only which can play any part at all in sexual 
selection; they are the only part of the sexual apparatus which 
can enter into the formation of cither normal or abnormal 
erotic conceptions; they are the organs most prominently con¬ 
cerned with detumescence; they alone enter normally into the 
conscious process of sex at any time. It seems desirable, there¬ 
fore, to discuss them briefly at this point. 


Our knowledge of the individual jind racial variations of the 
e-xtcrnal sexual organs is still extremely imperfect. A few monographs 
and collections of data on isolated points may be found in more or less 
inaccessible publications. As regards women, Ploss and Bartels have 
devoted a chapter to the sexual organs of women wliich extends to a 
hunclrctl pages, but remains scanty and frnjnnontary. (Doj? Weib, vol. i, 
tliapter VI.) Tho most systematic series of observations have been 
made in the case of the various kinds of degenerates-idiots, the insane, 
crimmals, etc.-but it would be obviously unsafe to rely too abso- 

uMy on such investigations for our knowledge of the sexual organs 
oi the ordinary population. ® 


in orenns 

.n nnnnal men nnd women exhibit n pecnlinrly wide range ot variation 

« ien' renult, iittnined bv ^ 

bn b" ” but also by more systematic studies. Tims Herman 

ion r'tl " normn, y„T 

poM. He Zn°nb r.K *"' ‘I" »' 

■ntbing to .! r„eb t • "s'""'’" 

borne L children tlm^d T "■“"’on "’bo hnd 

be distance between the coccyx and anus, the iongth 
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01 the perineum the distsincc between the fourchette And the symphysis 
pubis, and the length of the vagina are subject to wide variations. 
(Lmuft, Octoljcr 12, iSsb.) Even the female urethral opening varies 
very gieatly, as has been >ho\vn by Hergh, who invesiigaled it in nearly 
lOO women and reproduces the various shapes found; while most usually 
(in about a third oj the taRe:> observed), a lougtitudinal slit, it may be 


cross-»liaped,star-shaped,crescentic,etc.; and while sometimes very small, 
in about G per cent, of the ca>e> it admitted the tip of the little finger. 
(Bcrgh, Hotiaishrff tin /’niktisvhc Dcrnnituloyif, 15 Sept., ISJ);.) 

As regards botii sexes. Stanley Hall states that "Dr. F. N. Seerley, 


who has examined over 2000 normal young men as well as many young 
women, tellN me that in his opinion in<lividual variations in these parts 
are much greater even than those of face and form, and that the range 


of adult and apparently normal size and proportion, as well as function, 
and of both the age and order of development, not only of each of the 
several parts them.sclves, but of all their immediate annexes, and in 
IemaIe^ as well as males, is far greater than has been recognized by any 
writer. This fact is the basis of the anxieties and fears of niorplio- 
logical abnormality so frequent during adolescence.” (G. S. Hall, Adolc»- 
ivniv, vol. i. p. 414). 


In accordance witii the supreme importance of the part 
they play, and the intimately psychic nature of that part, tlie 
sexual or‘ran.s, both internal and e.xtcrnal, are very richly sup¬ 
plied with nerves. While the internal organs are very abun¬ 
dantly furnished with sympathetic nerves an<l ganglia, tlie ex¬ 
ternal organs sliow the highest possible degree of specialization 
of the various peripheral nervous devices which the organism 
has developed for receiving, accumulating, and transmitting 
stimuli to the brain,' 


number of ron^liicting cords which attach the genitftU to tlio 
nervous centers is simply enormous/* writes Bryan ItobiriRon; ‘‘the 
pudic nerve is couiposed cif nearly all the third sacral and branches from 
the second and fourth sacrai. As tme examines this nerve lie is forced to 
the eotieliision that it is nti enormous supply for a small or^an. The 
periplicry of tlie pudic nerve spreads itself like a fan over the jjenitaU.*’ 
Tlie lesser sciatic nerve suiiplies only one muscle—the gluteus maximum 


'There are, however* no special nerve endings <Krause corpuscles), 
was formerly '^itppo'^e*!. The riei\** en ^in^n in the genital region are 
the same as i*Ui*wherc*. 1*lie tIilTeivnee lie«< in the abtiinlance of super* 
posed arhorenl rnmifieatiim^, rtf., Kd Ketterer, Art. •'Ejaculation*” 

Hichet » out ion noire dv J*tiy9iolo!/ic\ voU v. 
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—and then sends the largo pndcndal branch to the side of the penh, and 
hence the friction of coitus induces active contraction of the gluteus 
nmxjnms, "the main muscle of coition.-' The large pudie and the 
pudendal constitute the inaiii supply of the external genitals. In women 
the pudie nei^*e is equally large, but the pudendal much smaller, pos¬ 
sibly, Brj'an Robinson suggests, because women take u less active part 
in coitus. The nen’e supply of the clitoris, however, is three or four 
times as large ns that of the penis in proportion to size. (F. B. Robin¬ 
son, "Thu Intimate Nervous Connection of the Genito-Urinary Organs 
Witli the Cerebro-Spinal and Sympathetic Systems," Seiv Y(/*'k Medical 
Journal, March 11, 1893; id. The Abdominal Drain, 1899.) 


Of all the sexual organs the penis is without doiiht that 
which has most powerfully impressed the human imagination. 
It is the very emblem of generation, and everywhere men have 
contemplated it with a mixture of reverence and shuddeL'iag 
awe that has sometimes, even among civilized peoples, amounted 
to horror and disgust. Its imago is worn as an amulet to ward 
off evil and invoked as a charm to call forth blessing. The 
sexual organs were once the most sacred object on which a man 
could place his hands to swear an inviolate oath, just as now he 
takes up the Testament. Even in the traditions of the great 
classic civilization which we inherit the penis is fascinus, the 
symbol of all fascination. In the history of human culture it 
has had far more than a merely human significance; it has been 
the symbol of all the generative force of Nature, the embodi¬ 
ment of creative energy in the animal and vegetable worlds 
nhke. an image to be held aloft for w’orship, the sign of all un¬ 
conscious ecstasy. As a symbol, the sacred phallus, it has been 
woven m and out of all the highest and deepest human concop- 

om, so mtimatcly that it is possible to see it everywhere, tl/at 
it IS possible to fail to see it anywhere 

lor Jo the’importance of the penis is ti.e 

Ipl F "Tv .bestowed 

be found ThJ'" " may 

»<. found thf-yworo also numerous in Latin. In EimlH, the 

'terary terms for the penis seem to he eomparatively "few hut 

I rgo number of „o„-li,erary synonyms evis' in collJ.T:i’ .Jd 
P Imps merely local usage. The Latin term penis, which has 
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established itself amoni' us as the mQ?t correct designation, is 
generally considered to be associated with pcndcre and to be 
connected therefore witli the usuallv pendent position of the 
organ. In the middle ages the general literary term through¬ 
out Europe was r.oles (or to/i') from caiilis, a stalk, and virga, 
a rod. The only serious English literary term, yard (e.vactly 
equivalent to viroa), as used by Chaucer—almost the last great 
English writer whose vocabulary was adequate to the central 
facts of life—has now fallen out of literary and even colloquial 
usage. 

Pierer an<5 Cliaulant, in their anatomical and pliysiological lienl- 
Lcsic^in (vol. vi. p. 134). give nearly a hundred synonyms for tlie penis. 
Ilyrtl {Tojiograiihi'.chcn Anatoniic, sevenlh etlition, vol. ii, pp. 07U9), 
adds other.*. Schurig, in his Si>rniiatoloniil {1720, pp. 89-91). also 
presents a ntimber of names for the penis; in Chapter 111 ipp. 189-192) of 
the same book he discusses the penis generally M'ith more fullness than 
most authors. Louis dc Landes, in his Olosnaire Urotiqi/e of the French 
language (pp. 2.39-242), enuiiierates several hundred literary synonyms 
for the penis, though many of them probably only occur once. 

There is no thorough and comprehensive modern stu<ly of the penis 
on an anthropological basis (though I should mention a valuable and 
fully illustrated study of anthropological and pathological variations of 
the penis in a scries of articles by Marandon de Moiityel, ‘'Ues -^iionialics 
des Organs GC-nitaux Kxtenies Chez Ic* AliC-nCes," < tc-, .InhirrH d‘.4»ii/»ro- 
pohiffie (’rinilitrnc, 189.3), and it would be out of place here to attempt 
to collect the scattered notices regarding racial and other variations. It 
may sullice to note some of the evidence showing that su<h variations 
seem to Ue numerous and important. The Arab penis (according to 
Kocher) is slender and long (a third longer than the average Kuropean 
penis) and witli a club-shaped glims. It undergoes little <diango when 
it enters the erect state. The clothes leaves it quite free, ami the Arab 
practice', manual excitement at an early age to favor its development. 

Among the Fuegians, also, according to Hyades ami Denikor (Gap 
norn. vol. vii, p. 1.33). the average length of the penis is 77 milhmeters, 
which is longer than in Europeans. 

In men of black race, also, the penis is decidedly large. Thus Sir 
H. H. .lolmston iBritixh Crutral Africa, p. 399) Ntatos this to be a 
universal rule. Among the Wankenda of Xorthom Nyassa, for in* 
stance, he remarks that, while the body is of mciliiim size, tlie penis is 
generally large. He gives the usual length ns about six inches, re.iching 
nine or ton in erection. The prepuce, it is added, is often very long, and 
circumcision is practiced by many tribes. 
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Among the American negroes Ilnllicka lias foun*l, aUo {Proceediufjs 
Avicrican Association for the Advniitxtticnf of Xcieiirr, vol. xlvii, p. -li')), 
that tlie penis in black boys is larger than in white boys. 

Tlie passages cited above suggi'st tlie question wliether the penis 
becomes larger by exorcise of its generative functions. Most <»hl authors 
assert that frequent erection makes the penis large and long (Schurig, 
Spermaiologia, p. 107). Galen noted tliat in singers and athletes^ who 
were chaste in order to preserve their strength, the sexual parts were 
small and rugrose, like those of old men, and tliat exorcise of the organs 
from youth develops them; Roubaud, quoting this obscr\'ation [Trnitb 
de Vlmpuissaiice, p. 373), agrees with the statement. It seems probable 
that there is an clement of trutli in this ancient belief. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the penis is only to >mall extent a 
muscular organ, and that the increase of size produced by frequent 
congestion of erectile tissues cannot be either rapid or pronounced. 
Variations in t!ic size of the sexual organs are probably on the whoU 
mainly inherited, though it is impossible to speak decisively on this 
point until more systematic observations become cu^toma^}^ 


The scrotum has usually, in tlie human imagination, been 
regarded merely as an appendage of the penis, of secondary im¬ 
portance. although it is the garment of the primary and essen¬ 
tial organs of sex, and the fact that it is not tlie scat of any 
voluptuous sensation has doubtless helped to confirm this posi¬ 
tion. Even the name is merely a mediieval perversion of sror- 
tuni, skin or hide. In classic times it was usually called the 
pouch or purse. The importance of the testicles has not, how¬ 
ever, been altogether ignored, as the very word testis itself 
shows, for the testis is simply the u itness of virilitv.^ 

It is easy to understand why the penis should oeeupy this 
special place in man’s thoughts as the supreme sexual organ. 
It is the one conspicuous and prominent portion of the sexual 
apparatus, while its aptitude for swelling and erecting itself 
involuntarily, under the influence of sexual emotion, gives it a 
peculiar and almost unique position in the body. At the same 
ime it is the point at which, in the male bodv, all voluptuous 
sensation is concentrated, the only normal masculine center of 


‘Hyrl!. Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 39. 

Sensations of plen.sure without those of touch 


appear to b4 
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It is not easy to fmd any correspondingly conspicuous sym¬ 
bol of sex in the sexual region of women. In the normal posi¬ 
tion nothing is visible hut the peculiarly human cushion of fat 
picturesquely termed the Mons Veneris (because, as Palfyn said, 
all those wlio enroll themselves under the l)anner of Venus must 
necessarily scale it), and even that is veiled from view in the 

more or less bushy plantation of hair which grows 
uj)on it. A triangle of varyiugly precise definition is thus 
formed at the lower apex of the trunk, and this would some¬ 
times a])pear to have been regarded as a feminine symbol.* But 
the more usual and typical symbol of femininity is the idealized 
ring (by some savages drawn as a lozenge) of the vulvar open- 
ing--the ijoni corresjwnding to the masculine lingam —which is 
normally closed from view by the larger lips arising from be¬ 
neath tlie shadow of the luous. It is a symbol that, like the 

% 

masculine phallus, lias a double meaning among primitive peo¬ 
ples and is sometimes used to call down a blessing and some¬ 
times to invoke a curs(‘.* 

This (‘.\ternal opening of the feminine genital passage with 
its two enclosing lips is now generally called the vulva. It 
wnnhl appear that originally (as hy Colsus and Pliny) this 
term included flie womb, also, but when the term “uterus” 
came into use “vulva” was confined (as its sense of folding 
doors suggests that it should be) to tlie external entrance. The 
classic term runnus for the external genitals was ehiefiy useil by 
the poets: it has been the etymological source of various Kuro- 
pean names for this region, such as the old French con, wliich 
has now, however, disappeared from literature wlii'o even in 
popular usage it has given place to lapin and simil.ir terms. But 
there is ahvays a tendency, marked in most parts of the world, 
for the names of the external female parts to become indecorous. 
Even in classic antiquity this part was the pudendum. the part 


iiorninl nt the tip of the pcni«, ns pointed out by Scripture, quoted in 
iitit! .VfMro/o.f/r*/. .Tnnuary. IfiOS. 

‘See tlie previou-* volume of thc.<c Slutlirg. "Sexunl Selection in 
Man,” p IGl. 

’ See, c.g., Ploss and Bartels, Daft trefft, vol. i, beginning of chap 
ter 
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to be ashamed of, and among ourselves the mass of the popu¬ 
lation, still preserving the traditions of j)rimitive times, eon- 
tinue to cherish the same notion. 


Tlic aiiatoiny, antiiropology, folk-lore, arnl terminology of the ex¬ 
ternal aii«l to some extent the internal feminine sexual region may be 
studied in the following publications, among others: Plo~s, Dnt H rifj. 
vol. i, Chapter t'l: Hyrll. TuiKiffriiiihifnlitit Aniituiiiic, vol. ii, ami other 
publications by the same scholarly anatomist; W. J. Stewart Maekay, 
nixtory of Anvieiit OyniiToUnjii, especially pp. 244-2.>0; K. Borgh, ' Syiii- 
bola; ad Cogiiitionem Gcnitaiiuin Externoruin Fmmincartim'' (in Banish). 
Iloxpiliif.slidriitlr, August, 1S94; ami also in Motiatshcfic fur Prnhtixrhc 
Dcnnololoyic, 1S97. D. S. Lamb, “The Female External Genital Organs," 
Kao York Journal of (lyutroology, August, 1894; R. L. Dickinson. 
“Hypertrophies of the Labia Minora and Their Significance,” Auxerivan 
Gyitccoloyy, September, 1902; Kpiarrd^ta (in various languages), vol. viii, 
pp. 31!. 11-13, and many other passages. Several of Schui'ig's works 
(especially Gyinrcoloyia, ifulichria, and Pnitliaioloyia) contain full sum¬ 
maries of the statements of the early writers. 


The external or larger lips, like the mons veneris, are 
specifically human in their full development, for in the anthro¬ 
poid apes tliey arc small as is the mons, and in the lower apes 
absent altogether; they are, moreover, larger in the white than 
in the other human races. Thus in the negro, and to a less 
degree in the Japanese (Wernieh) and the Javanese (Schorzer) 
they are less developed than in women of white race. 1'he 
greater lips develop in the feetus later than the lesser lips, which 
are thus at first uncovered; this condition thus constitutes an 
infantile sfak which occasionally (in less than 2 per cent, of 
cases, according to Bcrgh) persists in the adult. I'hcir generally 
accepted name, labia majora. is comparatively modern.* 

the iJn ““’‘■a tbe labia majora are covered with hair, and on 

memhrnn ""t true mucous 

Sands iL 7' numerous large sebaceous 

Se of t**"* there is little or no hair on the inno, 

the very olivions name •r€[\,a lin^ stnictures 

thesc7arlr"“‘ anatomists certainly uTed'''the nLne"^'lftbia” for 
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show hairs like those of the exterrijil surface. In brunettes and women 
of dark races this surface pigincnlcd; in dark races it is usually a 
slate gray. From an exaininalion of 2200 young Danish pro-titutea 
Bcrgh lias found that there are two main %'urieties in (he shape of the 
labia niajora. with transitional turnis. )n the first and most frequent 
form the labia temd to be less marked and more elTaced and separated 
at the upper and anterior part, often being lost in the sides of the mens 
and presenting a fissure which is broader in its upper ])nrt anil showing 
the inner lips more or less bare. In the second form the labia are 
thicker and more outstan<ling and the inner edges lie in contact through¬ 
out their whole length, showing the riitia puth'ndi as a long narrow 
fi.ssure. \\ hatever the form, the labia close more tightly together iu 
virgins and in young individuals generally than in the deflowered and 
the elcierly. In children, as Marlineau pointed out, the vulva appears 
to look directly forward and the clitoris and urinary meatus easily 
appear, while in adult women, ami especially after attemj)ts at coitus 
liave been made, the vulva appears directoil more below and behind, and 
the clitoris ami meatus more covered by the labia laajora; so that the 
child urinates forward, while the adult woman is usually able to urinate 
almost directly downwards in Ibe erect position, though in some cases 
(as may occa>ionaIly he ohsei^'ed in the street) she can only do so when 
bending slightly forwards- This difTerenrc in the direction of the stream 
formerly furnished one of the methods of diagnosing virginity, an uncer¬ 
tain one, since the difTerence is largely due to age and individual varia¬ 
tion. Tlie main factor in the position and aspect of the vulva is pelvic 
inclination. (Sec Havelock Ellis, 3lnu and \Voman, fourth edition, [i. C4; 
Stratz, Die Srhonhrit deft WeibHrlictt Korifcrs, Chapter XII.) In (he 
European Mornan, according to Stratz, a considerable degree of pelvic 
inclination is essential to beauty, concealing all but the anterior third 
of the vulva. In negresscs and other women of lower race the vulva, 
however, usually lies further back, ladng more cons[iicuous from behind 
than in European women; in this respect lower races rc^emhle the apes. 
Tho'^e women of <lark race, therefore, whose morlcstv is focussed behind 
rather than in front thus have sound anatomical considerations on 
their side. 

As IMoss ami Bartels remark, a very common variation among 
European women consists in an unusually posterior position of the vulva 
and vaginal entranee, so that iiiiloss a ctishion is [ilaced under the 
buttocks it is ditlicult for the man to elTeet coitus in the usual position 
without giving mmdi pain to the woman. They add that niiotlier 
anomaly, less easy to remedy, consists in an abnormally anterior posi' 
tion of the vaginal entrance close beneath the [lelvic bone, so that, 
although intromission is easy, the spasmodic contraction of tlio vagina 
at the eulinination of orgasm presses the penis against the bone and 
^auses intolerable poin to the man. 
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The mons veneris and the labia ninjora are, after tlie age 
of puberty, always normally covered by a more or less profuse 
growth of hair. It is notable that the apes, notwithstanding 
their general tendency to hairiness, show no such special devel¬ 
opment of hair in this region. We tlius see that all tlic external 
and more conspicuous portions of the sexual ?phere in woman 
—the mons veneris, the labia inajora, and the hair—represent 
not so much an animal inheritance, such as we commonly mis¬ 
represent tliem to be, but a liigher and genuinely liuman develop¬ 
ment. As none of these structures subserve any clear practical 
use, it would appear that they must have developed by sexual 
selection to satisfy the msthetic demands of the eye.* 


The character and arrangement of the pubic hair, investigated by 
E-scliricht and \'oigt more tliun half a century .ago, have been more 
recently studied by Bergh. As tliese observers have pointed out, there 
are various converging hair streams from above and below, the clitoris 
seeming to be tlie center towards which they arc directed. The hair- 
covering thus formed is usually ample and, ns a rule, is more so in 
brunettes than in blondes. It is nearly always bent, curly and more 
or less spirally twisted.* There are frequently one or two curls at the 
commencement of the fissure, rolled outwards, and occasionally a well 
marked tuft in the middle line. In abundance the pubic hair corre¬ 
sponds with the axillary hair; when one region is defective in hair the 
other is usually so also. Strong eyebrows also usually indicate a strong 
development of pubic hair. But the hair of the head usually varies 
independently, and Bergh found that of 154 women with spare pubic hair 
had good and often profuse hair on the head. Complete or almost 


anno.r?!""’* su^K^sts, as regards the pubic hair, that its 

nSErmirw!***' bi man and the human 

position during coitus, the hair preventing irritation of the "cnitaN from 

the sweat pouring down from‘the bod/and protecting the kU Jo 

direct friction in coiHis. (In both tlic;e suggestions he was however 

BuiSi!,Uoir''f r by Fabricius ab Aqiiapendente.) The fanciful’ 

to lose iJs ‘ “T- ^”*bh have noted that the pubic hair tends 

iSsyTTsos.'}''" 
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complete absence of pubic hair is in Bergh’s experience only found in 
about 3 per cent, of women; these were all young and blonde. 

Rotbc, in his investigation of the pubic liair of 1000 Berlin 
women, found tliat no two women were really alike in this 
respect, but tliero was a tendency to two main types of arrange¬ 
ment, with minor subdivisions, according as the hair tended to 
grow cliicfly in the middle line extending laterally from that 
line, or to grow equally over the wliole extent of the pobic 
region; these two groups included lialf the cases investigated. 

In men the pubic hair normally ascends anteriorly in a faint line 
up to the navel, with tendency to form a triangle with the apex above, 
and posteriorly extends backwards to the anus. In women these anterior 
and posterior extensions are comparatively rare, or at all events are 
only represented by a few stray hairs. Rotlie found this variation in 1 
per cent, of North CJennan won>en, though a triangle of hair was only 
found in 2 per cent.; Lombroso found it in .1 per rent, of Italian women; 
Bcrgh fotind i- in only l.fl per cent, among 1000 Danisli prostitute-, 
all sixteen of whom with three exceptions were brunettes. In ^ ienna. 
among COO women, Coe found only 1 per cent, with this distribution of 
hair, and state.s that they were women of decidedly masculine type, 
though Ploss and Bartels, us well as Hothe, find, however, that hctcro- 
geny, as they term the masoiline distribution, is more common in 
blondes. The anterior extension of hair is usually accompanied by the 
posterior extcnslo around the anus, u.sually very slight, but occa¬ 
sionally as pronounce as In men. (Acconling to Hothe, iiowevcr, 
anterior heterogen..- comparatively rare.) These masculine variations 
in the extcn.sion of the pubic hair appear to be not uncommonly asso 
dated with other physiefl” and psychic anomalies; it is on this account 
that they have .sometimes been regarded as indications of a vicious or a 
criminal teioiiera.neiit; tliey are, however, fmind in quite normal woiucii. 

The pubic hair of women is ii-sually shorter than that of mcii, but 
thick, and the individual hairs stronger and larger 5 diameter than 
those of men, as Pfalf first showed; dark hair is u-ually stronger than 
liglit. In both length ami size the indiviilual variations are considci able. 
The usual length is about 2 inches, or 3 .I centimeters, occasionally reach¬ 
ing about 4 inches, or 9-10 centimeters, in the larger curia. In a series of 
KK) women attended during confinement in London and the north of 
England 1 liave only once (in a rather blonde Lancashire woman) found 
the hair on labia reaching n conspicuous lenjrih of several inches and 
forming an obstruction to the mniiipuhillons involved in delivery. But 
•lahn delivered a woman whose pubic hair was longer than that of her 
head, reaching below her knee; Pauliui also knew a woman whose 
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pubic hair nearly reached her knees and was sold to make wigs; Bar* 
tholin mentions a soldier's wife who plaited her pubic linir behind her 
back; while Brantome has several references to abnormally long liair 
ill ladies of the French court during the :?ixteenth century. In 8 cases 
out of 2200 Bergh found the pubic hair funning a large curly wig ex¬ 
tending to tlic iliac spines. The individual hairs have occasionally been 
found so stiff and brush-Ukc as to render coitus difficult. 

In color the pubic hair, while generally approximating to that of 
the head, is sometimes (according to Rotl;e, in Gennany, in onedhird 
cases) lighter, and sometimes somewliat darker, as found to be the 
case by Coe, especially in brunettes, and also by Bergli, in Denmark. 
Bergh remarks that it is generally intennediato in color between 
the eyebrows and tiic nxillavy hair, the latter being more or loss decolor¬ 
ized by sweat, and tliat, owing to the inriuence of the urine and vaginal 
discliargcs, the labial hair is paler tlian that on the mons; blondes with 
dark eyebrows usually have dark liair on the mens. The hair on this 
spot, a.s Aristotle observed, is usually tlie la^l to turn gray. 

Tlic key to the genitiU apparatus in women from the psy- 
cliic point of view, and, indeed, to some extent, its anatomical 
center, is to be found in the clitoris. Anatomically and devel- 
opinontaliy the clitoris is the rudimentary analogue of the mas¬ 
culine penis, runctionally, however, its scope is very much 
smaller. While the penis boih receives and imparts specific 
voluptuous sensations, and is at the same lime both the intro- 
niitteiit organ for the semen and tlie conduit for the urine, the 
sole function of the clitoris is to enter into erection under the 
stress of sexual emotion and receive and transmit tlie stimula¬ 
tory voluptuous soiisaiinns imparted to it by friction with the 
nia.sculine genital apparatus. It is so insignificant an organ 
that it is only within recent times that its homology with the 
poms has been realized. In 1S44 Kobelt wrote in his important 
">“k. Iht :^lannlichcn und }ycihlkh€n ^VoUusUOrgane. that iix 
iis attempt to show that tlie female organs are exactlv anab 
ogoue to the male the reader will pn.bablv be iinal)le to follow 
him, while even Johannes Muller, the father of scientific phys. 
mog), declared at about the same period that the clitoris'is 
different from the penis. U is indeed hut three 
^ntunes since the clitoris was so little known that (in 1.593) 
Realdus Columbus actually claimed the honor of discovering it 
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Columbus was not its discoverer, for Fallopius speedily showed 
tliat Avicenna and Albucasis liad referred to it.‘ The Arabs 
appear to have been very familiar with it, and, from the various 
names they gave it. clcariv understood the important part it 
plays in generating voluptuous emotion.* But it was known 
in classic antiquity; the Greeks called it fxvprov. the myrtle- 
berr\ , Galen and Soranus callled it because it is cov- 

ered as a bride is veiled, while the old I>atin name was teniigo, 
from its power of entering into erection, and columella, the 
little pillar, from its shape. The modern terra, which is Greek 
and refers to the sensitiveness of the part to voluptuous titilla- 
tion, is said to have originated with Suidas and Pollux.* It 
was mentioned, though not adopted, by Rufus. 

‘‘The clitoris,” declared Haller, “is a part c.xtremely sensible 
and wonderfully pnirient.” It is certainly the chief though 
by no nmans the only point through which the immediate call 
to detumescence is conveyed to the female organism. It is, 
indeed, as Bryan Robinson remarks, “a veritable electrical bell 
button which, being pressed or irritated, rings up the whole 
nervous svstem.” 


The nervous supply of this little organ is very largo, and tho dorsal 
nerve of the clitoris is rolativcly llire^ or four times larger tlian that of 
the penis. \ot the sensitive point of this organ is only 5 to 7 milli¬ 
meters in extent. The length of the clitoris is usually rather over 2 cen¬ 
timeters (or about an incli) an<l 3 centimeters when erect: a length of 4 
centimeters or more was regarded by Martineau as within the normal 
range of variation. It is not u^ual to tind the clitoris longer than this 
in Europe (for among some races like the negro the clitoris is gen¬ 
erally large), but all ilegrces of magnitinle may be found a*- rare cxce[i- 
tions. (»^ce, r.g., Sir J. Y. Simpson, “Hermaphrodites/’ Ob.itrtric 
SlemoitH nn<l Contributions, vol. ii, pp. 217-220; also Dickinson, loc, r/f.) 
ft was formerly thought that the clitoris is easily enlar 2 c<l by mastur¬ 
bation, and Martineau believed that in this way it might he doubled in 
length. It is probable that slight enlargement of the clitoris may bi 


*Pchur5g. MiiHehrta, p. 75. Plarj^on In 1G21 said that in Italian it 
had a popular name, I! hrsnerglo, 

*S<diurig brought together in Ins Offrurcotoffln (pp. 2*4) various 
early opinion.s conc*eriiing the clitoris as the seat of voluptuous feeling* 
•HyrII, Op, cit., vol. ii, p. 193, 
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caused by very frequent masturbation, but only to an insignificant 
extent, and it is impossible to diagnose masturbation from the size of 
the clitoris. Among the women of Lake Nyassa, as well as in the 
Caroline Islands, special methods are practiced for elongating the 
clitoris, but in Europe, at all events, it is probable that the variations 
in the size of tlie orgiin are mainly congenital. Jt may well be that a 
congenitally large clitoris is associated with an abnormally developed 
excitability of the sexual apparatus. Tilt stated (On Ltcriiie and 
Oronwji liiflaiiniiation, p. 37) that in his experience tliere was a frequent 
though not invariable connection between a large clitoris and sexual 
proclivity. (Schurig referred to a ease of intense and lifelong sexual 
obses^iQn associated with an extremely large clitoris, Gi/iiacofoijia, pp. 
lC-17.) Of recent years considerable importance has been attached by 
some gynecologists (c.g., R. T. Morris, "Is Evolution Trying to Do Away 
With the Clitoris?” Tran-'<actioii8 American As.sociatifnt of Oh^ictririans 
and dynccoloyists, vol. v, 1893) to preputial adhesions around tho 
clitoris as a source of nervous disturbance and invalidism in young 
women. 

While the clitoris is anatomically analogous to the penis, 
its actual mechanism under the stress of sexual excitement is 
somewhat different. As Lietaud long since iminted out, it 
cannot rise freely in erection as the penis can; it is 
apparently bound down by its prepuce and its frenulum. 
Walcleyer, in his book on the pelvis, states more pro* 
cisoly that, unlike the penis, when erect it retains its angle, 
only tliis becomes somewhat rounded so that the organ 
la to some slight extent lifted and protruded. Waldt^ver 
considered that the clitoris was thus perfectly fitted to fulfill its 
part as the recipient of erotic stimulation from friction by the 
penis. Adler, however, has pointed out with considerable jus¬ 
tice, that this is not altogether the case. The clitoris was devel¬ 
oped in mammals who practiced the posterior mode of coitus; 

penis, which was 

lus easily able in coitus to press it against the pubic bone 
close beneath wliich it is situated, and thus impart the com¬ 
pression and friction which the feminine organ craves. But in 
he human anterior mode of coitus it is not necessarily brought 
nto eloso contact with tl.e penis during tl.e act of coitus, and 
bus fails to receive powerful stimulation. Its restricted iwsi- 
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tiun, which is an advantage in posterior coitus, is a disadvantage 
in anterior coitus. Adler observes that it thus comes about that 
tlie human method of coitus, wliile by bringing breast to breast 
and face to face it lias added a new dignity and refinement, a 
fresh source of enjoyment, to the embrace of the sexes, has not 
been an iinmixed advantage to woman, for while man has lost 
nothing by the change, woman has now to contend witli an in¬ 
creased difficulty in attaining an adequate amount of pressure 
on that “electric button’* which normally sets the whole mech- 
anism in operation.* 

Wo may well bring into connection with the changed con¬ 
ditions brought about by anterior coitus the interesting fact that 
while the clitoris remains the most exquisitely sensitive of the 
sexual centers in woman, voluptuous sensitivity is much more 
widely diffused in woman than in man. Over the whole body, 
indeed, it is apt to be more distinctly marked than is usually 
the case in man. But even if wc confine ourselves to the genital 
region, while in man that portion of the penis wliich enters the 
vagina, and especially the glans, is normally the only portion 
which, even during turgescenco, is sensitive to voluptuous con¬ 
tacts. in woman the whole of the region comprised within the 
larger lips, including even the anus .and internally the vagina 
and t})C vaginal portion of the womb,* bccomo sensitive to vol¬ 
uptuous contacts. Deprived of the penis the ability of a man 
to experience specifically sexual sensations becomes very lim¬ 
ited indeed. But the loss of the clitoris or of any otljcr struc¬ 
ture involves no coiTcs[K)ndiugly serious disability on women. 
Ablation of the clitoris for sexual liyper!Estlu‘sia has for this 
reason been abandoiu’d. except under special circumstances. 
I'lie members of the Russian Skoptzy sect habitually amputate 


’0. Adler, Die Manffdhafle OeAchlecht^cnip/lndunff dcs Weibc.*, H>04. 
pp. 117-111). , . 

’■flic voluptuous sensations caused by se.Kual contacts prodvuin;.' 
movements of the womb are probably normal and usual. Tli<*y m.».v 
even occur under circuinstanoes unconnected with so'cual emotion, and 
MumlC’* {Intrrnalioiiiil Joiintal of S’Hr?;cry, Mnreb. ISO.1) mecUions inn- 
dentally tliat in one case nhile titillating the cervix with a sound tbo 
woman very plainly allowed voluptuous manifeslationa. 
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the clitoris, nymph®, and breasts, yet many young Skoptzy 
women told the JUissian physician, Guttceit, tliat they were per¬ 
fectly "cll able to enjoy c-oitus. 

Fioud believes that in very youn«; eirls the clitoris is the exclusive 
seat of sexual sensation, innsturbalioii at this a-'e being directed to tlic 
clitoris alone, and spontaneous sexual excitement being confined to 
twitching-s and erection of this organ, so that young girls arc able, 
from their own experience, to recognize without instruction the signs 
of sexual excitoineiit in boys. At a later age sexual excitability spreads 
from the clitoris to other regions—ju>t as the easy inllaiumability of 
wood sets light to coal—though in the male the penis remains from 
first to last normally the almost exclusive seat of specific excitability. 
(S. Freud, Drci Abh<in<lluiii/CH ziir f^esualthcorie, p. 02.) 

The nnus woulil, however, seem to be sometimes nn erogenous 
2 onc even at an early age. Titillation of the anus appears to be fro* 
quentJy pleasurable in women; and this is not surprising eonsidering Ibo 
high degree of erotic sensitivity which is easily developed ut the body 
orifices where skin meets mucous membrane. 'Thus the meatus of llie 
urethra is a highly erogenous zone, as is sulTieienti/ shown by the fre¬ 
quency with which hair-pins and other articles use*, i i masturhatiou 
find their way into the bladder.) It is in tin terminal sensitivity, un¬ 
doubtedly, that we find a chief key to the jjracticc « i pcdicatio» Freud 
attaches great importance to the %ini as a sexually erogenous zone 
at a very early age, and considers tha it very frequently makes its 
influence felt in this respect* Tic believes that intestinal catarrhs in 
very early life and luemorrhoids later tend to devcloj* sensibility in the 
anus. He finds an iiulicntion that the anus has become a sexually 
erogenous zone when children wish to allow the contents of the rectum 
to accumulate so that defecation may by its increased diflicuUy involve 
voluptuous sensations, nnd adds that masturbatory excitation of tlie 
anus with the fingers is by no means rare in older children. (S. Freud, 
Op, cj7.. pp. 40-42.) A medical corropondent in India tells me of a Euro* 
pean lady who derived, she said, ’’quite as much, indeed more/’ pleasure 
from digitally titillating her rectum as from vulvo-vaginal titillation; 
she had several times submitted to pcdicutio anC enjoyed it, though it 
M*as painful during penetration. The anus may retain this erogenous 
irritability even in old age, and Routh mentions the case of a lady of 
over 70, the reverse of lustful, who was so excited by the act of defeca¬ 
tion that she was invariably compelled to masturbate, although this 
state of things was a source of great mental misery to her* (C. II. F. 
Routh, Britlnh Oyn<rcological Journaf, February, 1887, p. 48.) 

Bidsche has sought the explanation of the erogenous nature of tho 
tnu9, and the kev to pedUiith, io an atavistic return to the very 
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remote amphibian days when the anus was combined with the sexual 
parts in a eoiumoo cloaca. Bui it is unnecessary to invoke any vesti* 
tdal inlieritance from a vastly remote past when we bear in mind that 
the innervutiun of these two adjoining regions is inevitably very closely 
related. The presence of a body exit with its marked and special 
sensitivity at a point where it can scarcely fail lo receive the nervous 
overflow from an immensely active center of nervous energy quite ade* 
quately accounts for the phenomenon in question. 

The inner lips, tlie nynipha* or labia minora, running 
parallel with the greater lips which enclose them, embrace the 
clit<Jris anteriorly and extend backwanl, enclosing the urethral 
exit between them as well as the vaginal entrance. They form 
little wings whence their old Latin name, ah’, and from tiieir 
Tcsemblance to the cock’s comb were by Spigelius termed crista 
galli. The red and (especially in brunettes) dark appearance 
of the nymphaj suggests that they are mucous membrane and not 
integumentary; it is, however, now considered that even on 
the inner surface they are covered by skin and separated from 
the mucous membrane by a line.* In structure, as described by 
Waldeyer, they consist of fine connective tissue rich in elastic 
fibers as well as some muscular tissue, and full of largo veins, 
so that they are capable of a considerable degree of turgcscenco 
resembling erection during sc.xual excitement, while Ballantyne 
finds that tlie nymphae are supplied to a notable extent with 
nervous end-organs. 

More than any other part of the sexual apparatus in either 
sex, the lesser lips, on account of their shape, their position, 
and their structure, are capable of acquired modifications, more 
especially hypertrophy and elongation. By stretching, it is 
stated, a labium can be doubled in its dimensions. The “Hot¬ 
tentot apron,” or elongated nympha}, commonly found among 
some peoples in South Africa, has long been a familiar phe¬ 
nomenon. In such cases a length or transverse diameter of 3 
to 5 centimeters is commonly found. But such elongated 


* Hcnlo ^tatod that fine hairs are frequently visible on the nymphro; 
Stieda IZrlturhrift fur Morphologic, 1002, p. 458) remarks that he hiis 
^•rer been able to see them with the naked eye. 
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nymphae are by no means confined to one part of the world 
or to one race; they are quite common among women of Euro¬ 
pean race, and reach a size equal to most of the more reliably 
recorded Hottentot cases. Dickinson, who has very carefully 
studied this question in New York, finds that in 1000 consecu¬ 
tive gjTiaecological cases the labia showed some form of hyper* 
trophy in 36 per cent., or more than 1 in 3; while among 150 
of these cases who were neurasthenic, tiie proportion reached 
56 per cent., even when minor or doubtful enlargements were 
disregarded. Bergh, in about 16 per cent, cases, found very en¬ 
larged nyinpbie, the height reached in about 5 per cent, of the 
cases of enlargement being nearly si.v centimeters. Ploss 
and Bartels, in a full discussion of the “Hottentot 
apron,” come to the conclusion tliat this condition is per¬ 
haps in most cases artificially produced. It is known that 
among the Basutos it is the custom for the elder girls to man¬ 
ipulate the nymph® of younger children, when alone with them, 
almost from birth, and on account of the elastic nature of these 
structures such manipulation quite adequately accounts for the 
elongation. It is not necessary to suppose that the custom is 
practiced for the sake of producing sexual stimulation—though 
this may frequently occur—since there are numerous similar 
primitive customs involving deformation of the sexual organs 
without the production of sexual excitement. Dickinson has 
come to a similar conclusion as regards the corresponding 
elongation of the nymph® in civilized European women. In 
301 out of 1000 women of good social class he found elon¬ 
gation or thickening, often with a notable degree of wrink¬ 
ling and pigmentation, and believes that this is always the result 
of frequently repeated masturbation practiced with the separa¬ 
tion of the nymph®; in 30 per cent, of the cases admission of 
masturbation was made.* While this conclusion is probably 
correct in tlie main, it requires some qualification. To assert 


‘TTy|)ertrophies of tho Ubia >finora and Their 
Sipuficancc, American Oyn<rcologint, Septembor 190^ If \a nnrhArka 
noteworM.y that Berph found that ^re'er'in u hid. the 
were of unequal length, in all but 24 the left was longer. ^ 
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tliat whenever in women who liave not been pregnant the marked 
protrusion of the inner lips beyond the outer lips means that at 
some period manipulation has been practiced with or without the 
production of sexual excitement is to make too absolute a state¬ 
ment. It is highly probable that the uyinpha*, like the clitoris, 
are congenitally more prominent in some of the lower human 
races, as they are also in the apes; among the Fuegians, for 
instance, according to Hyadcs and Deniker, the labia minora de¬ 
scend lower than in Europeans, although there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that these women practice any manipulations. 
Among European women, again, the nympha} sometimes pro¬ 
trude very j)roininently beyond the labia majora in women who 
are organically of .'jomewhat infantile type; this occurs in cases 
in wliich we may be convinced that no manipulations have ever 
been ]iraeticcd.‘ 

It is dilficult to speak very decisively as to the function of 
the labia minora. They doubtless exert some amount of pro¬ 
tective influence over the entrance to the vagina, and in this 
way correspond to the lips of the mouth after which they are 
called, 'riicy fulfill, however, one very definite though not ob¬ 
viously important function which is indicated by the inytho- 
logic name they have received. There is, indeed, some obscurity 
in the origin of tliis term, nyinpha?, which has not, I believe, 
been satisfactorily cleared up. It has been stated that the 
Greek name vvti<f>Tj has been transferred from the clitoris to the 
labia minora. Any such transfer could only have taken place 
when the meaning of the word had been forgotten, and vv(i4>v 
iiad become tlie totally ditferent word nympha, the goddesses 
who presided over streams. The old anatomists were much 
exercised in their minds as to the meaning of the name, hut 
on the whole were inclined to believe that it referred to the 


•-It nmy bp remarked that Hert'b believes that tlie n^mphir, and 
indeed the exlernal uenitiils generally, are coiigeiiitally more stronglv 
developed in libi'lit«o»is per-ons. and at the same titne in brunettes, while 
in pnblie prostitntes tl>i-> is not usually (be e:i«e. wliieli ronflmis the 
belief that exalted ‘■eviial sensibility <ioes not usually lend to proatitu* 
tion. He adds that proRtitution. uii'psr enrrieil on for niuny years, InuJ 
little C'fTect on the sliape of the external ifenitaU. 
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action of the labia minora in directing the urinary stream. 
The term nymplia? was first applied in the modern sense, ac¬ 
cording to Borgh, in by Pinreus, mainly from the influence 

of these structures on the urinary stream, and he dilated in his 
De Virginiiate on the suitability of the term to designate so- 
poetic a spot.^ In more modern times Luschka and Sir Charles 
Bell considered that it is one of the uses of the nympha* to direct 
the stream of urine, and Lamb from his own observation thinks 
the same conclusion probable. In reality there cannot be the 
slightest doubt about the function of the nymplne, as, in Hyrtl’s 
phrase, “the naiads of tlie urinary source,” and it can be dem¬ 
onstrated by the simplest e.x'periment.' 

Tlie nympha? form the intermediate portal of the vagina, 
as the canal which conducts to the womb was in anatomv first 
termed (according to Hyrtl) by De Graaf.® It is a secreting, 
erectile, more or less sensitive canal lined by what is usually 
considered rauc-ous membrane, though some have regarded it as 
integument of the same character as that of the external geni¬ 
tals; it certainly resembles such integument more than, for 
instance, the mucous membrane of tlie rectum. In the woman 
who has never had sexual intercourse and has been subjected to 
no manipulations or accidents affecting this region, the vagina 


■Schung (MiiUebria, 1729, Section IT. cap. 11) gives numerous 
quotations on this point; thus De Graaf wrote in his book on the 
sexual organs of women: “Tales protuberanti® nymph® nppollantur 
ea propter quod aquis e vesica prosilienlibus proximc adstare reperi- 
antur. quandoquidem inter illas, tanquam duos parietes, urina magno 
impctu cum sibilo s®pe ct absque Inbiorum irrigatione erumpit, vcl quod 
8int castitatiB pnrsidcs, aut sponsam primo intromittant.” 

*Havoluck £1118, “Tho Bladder as a Dvnainotiieler/^ AmrriCQn 
Journal of Dermatology, May, 1902. If a woman who has never been 
pregnant, standing in the erect position before commencing the act of 
urination presses apart the Libia minora with index and middle fingers 
Iv? projeeted forward so as to fall uHuallv at a consider- 

awe distance in front of a vertical line from the meatus; if when tlie 
act IS half completed the fingers are removed, the labia close together and 

iu '"“"S'* 

fie employed by Plautus. PsnuInhiK. Act IV. 

Mternoi "'eant vagina and sometimes the 

external sexual parts; *ax*-or was used for the vagina alone. 
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is closed by a last and final gate of delicate membrane—scarcely 
admitting more tlian a slender finger—called the hymen. 

Tlie poets called the hymen “flos virginitatis,” the flower of vir¬ 
ginity, whence the iuc<Uco-logal term defloratio. Notwithstanding the 
great sigiiificance whicli has long been attached to the plienoinena con¬ 
nected with it. the liviiien was not accuratcdv known until Vesalius, 
Fallopius, and Spigelius described and named it. It was, however, recog¬ 
nized by tbe Arab authors, Avicenna and Averroes. The early literature 
coneeming it is summarized by Sehurig, Muliebria, 1729, Section 11, cap. 
V. The same author’s Parthrnoloffia is devoted to the various ancient 
problems connected with the question of virginity. 

'io say that this delicate piece of membrane is from the 
non-physical point of view a more important structure than any 
other part of the body is to convey but a feeble idea of the im¬ 
mense importance of the hymen in the eyes of the men of many 
past ages and even of our own times and among our own people.^ 
For tlie uses of the feminine body, or for its beauty, there is 
DO part which is more absolutely insignificant. But in human 
estimation it has acquired a spiritual value which has made it 
far more than a part of the body. It has taken the place of 
the soul, that whose presence gives all lier worth and dignity, 
even her name, to tlie unmarried woman, her purity, her sexual 
desirability, her market value. Without it—though in all phys¬ 
ical and mental respects she might remain the same person— 
she has sometimes been a mark for contempt, a worthless 
outcast.’ 

So fragile a membrane scarcely possesses the reliability which 
should be possessed by a structure whose presence or absence has often 
meant so much. Its absence by no moans necessarily signifles that a 
woman has had intercourse with a man. Its presence by no means 
signifies that she has never had such intcreourse. 

There are many ways in which the hymen may be destroyed apart 
from coitus. Among the Chinese (and also, it would appear, in India 
and some other parts of the East) the female parts arc from infancy 

‘ It is curious, however, that the European physicians of the seven¬ 
teenth and even eighteenth centuries were doubtful of its value as a 
sign of virginity and considered it often absent. 

' For a summary of the beliefs and practices of various peoples 
with regard to the hymen and virginity see Ploss and Bartels. Dot 
B’cib, vol. i, Chapter XVI. 
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kept so scrupulously clean by daily washing, the finger being introduced 
into the vagina, that the hymen rapidly disappears, and its existence is 
unknown even to Chinese doctors. Among some Brazilian Indians a 
similar practice exists among motljcrs as regards their young children, 
less, however, for the sake of cleanliness than in order to facilitate sexual 
intercourse in future years. (Ploss and Bartels, Das llVih. vol. i, Chap¬ 
ter ^'l.) The manipulations of vaginal masturbation will, of course, 
similarly destroy the hymen. It is also quite possible for the hymen to 
be ruptured by falls and other accidents. (See, c.g., a lengthy study by 
Nina-Kodrigucs, “Des Ruptures de I’Hynien dans Ics CTiutes,’' Aiiiial€9 
d'Hi/gO^iic PiibUqiic, September, 1903.) 

On the other hand, integrity of the hymen is no proof of virginity, 
apart from the obvious fact that there may be intercourse without 
penetration. (The case has even been recorded of a prostitute with 
syphilitic condyluinata, a somewhat masculine type of pubic arch, and 
vulva rather posteriorly placed, whose hymen had never been ptuie- 
trated.) The hymen may be of a yielding or folding type, so that 
complete penetration may take place and yet the hymen be afterwards 
foun<l unruptured. It occasionally happens that the hymen is found 
intact at the end of pregnancy. In some, though not all, of these cases 
there has been conception without intromission of the penis. This lias 
occurred even when the entrance was ver)* minute. The possibility of 
such conception has long been recognized, and Schurig [Syllfjmllgia, 
1731, Section I, cap. \TII, p. 2) quotes ancient authors who have re¬ 
corded cases. For some typical modern cases see Guerard {Ccntralblatt 
fur (jifniikalogic, Xo. 15, 1895), in one of whose cases the hymen of the 
pregnant woman scarcely admitted a hair; also Braun (ib., Xo. 23, 1895), 

Ihe hymen has played a very definite and pronounced part 
m the social and moral life of humanity. Until recently it has 
been more diflicult to decide what precise biological function it 
has exercised to ensure its development and preservation. Se.x- 
ual selection, no doubt, lias worked in its favor, but tliat influ¬ 
ence has been very limited and comparatively very recent. Vir- 
Pmty 13 not usually of any value among peopli who are en- 
irely primitive. Indeed, even in the classic civilization which 
we inherit, it is easy to sliow that the virgin and the admiration 
or virginity are of late growth; the virgin goddesses were not 
igmally virgins in our modern sense. Diana was the manv- 
breasted patroness of childbirth before she became the chaste 
and sohtarv l.untrcss, for the earliest distinction would appear 
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to liave been simply between the woman who was attached to 
a man and the woman who followed an earlier rule of freedom 
and independence; it was a later notion to suppose that the 
latter woman was debarred from sexual intercourse. We cer¬ 
tainly must not seek the origin of the liynien in sexual selection; 
we must find it in natural selection. And here it might seem 
at first siglit that we come upon a contradiction in Nature, for 
Nature is always devising contrivances to secure the maximum 
amount of fertilization. “Increase and multiply” is so ob- 
\nously the command of Nature that the Hebrews, with their 
usual insight, unhesitatingly dared to place it in the mouth of 
Jehovah. But the hymen is a barrier to fertilization. It has, 
however, always to he ronieinbercd that as we rise in the zoolog¬ 
ical scale, and as the period of gestation lengthens and tlie pos¬ 
sible inunher of otFspring is fewer, it becomes constantly more 
(essential tliat fertilization shall be oflective ratlier than easy; 
tlie fewer the progeny the more necessary it is that they shall 
be vigorous enough to survive. There can he little doubt that, 
as one or two writers have already suggested, the hymen owes 
its development to the fact that its influence is on the side of 
efTective fertilization. It is an obstacle to the inij)regnation of 
the young female by immature, aged, or feeble males. The 
liyrnen is thus an anatomical expression of that admiratio?i of 
force which marks the female in her choice of a mate. So re¬ 
garded, it is an interesting ex'aini)le of tlie intimate manner in 

wliich sexual selection is reallv based on natural selection. Sex- 

% 

uni selection is l)ut the translation into psychic terms of a proc¬ 
ess which has already found expression in the physical texture 
of the bodv. 

It may be added that this intori)rctHtion of the biological function 
of tlie hymen in HUpported by the facte of its evolution. It is unknown 
among the lower iimiiirnals, with whom fertilisation is easy, gestation 
nJiort and ofTspring numerous. It only begins to appear among the 
liiglier mammals in whom reproduction is already beginning to take on 
the characters which become fully developed in man. Various authors 
have found traces of a rudimentary liymcn, not only in apes, but in 
elephants, liorses, donkeys, bitches, bcarn, pigs, hyenas, nnd girafTe* 
lllyrtl. Op. clt., voL i\. d. 189; G. Gellhoen, “Anatomy and Development 
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of tlie nymeii,” An\er\can Journo? Ohsi€tric,% August, 1904.) It is ia 
the human species that the tendency to limitation of offspring is most 
marked, combined at the same time with a greater aptitude for impreg¬ 
nation than exists among any lower mammals. It is here, therefore, 
that a physical check is of most value, and accordingly we find that in 
woman alone, of all animals, is the hymen fully developed. 
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Tho Object of Detiuoescenco—Erogenous Zones—The Lips—The 
Vascular Characters of Detumescence—Erectile Tissue—Erection in 
^\oTnan—Mucous Emission in Women—Sexual Connection—The Human 
Mode of Intercourse—Normal Variations—The Motor Characters of 
Detuinescence—Ejaculation—The Virile Reflex—The General iMjcnomena 
of Detumescence—The Circulatory and Respiratory Phenomena—Blood 
Pressure—Cardiac Disturbance—Glandular Activity—Distillatio—The 
Essentially Motor Character of Detumescence—Involuntary Muscular 
Irradiation to Bladder, etc.—Erotic Intoxication—Analogy of Sexual 
Detumescenee and Vesical Tension—The Specifically Sexual Movementa 
of Detumescence in Man—In Woman—The Spontaneous Movements of 
the Genital Canal in Woman—Their Function in Conception—Part 
Played by Active Movement of the Spermatozoa—The Artihcial Injection 
of Semen—The Facial Expression Durin" Detumescence—The Expression 
of Joy—The Occasional Serious Effects of Coitus. 

E have seen what the object of detuiiiescence is, and we 
have briefly considered the organs and structures which are 
cliiefly concerned in the j)rocess. We have now to inquire what 
are tlie actual phenomena which take place during the act of 
detumescenee. 

Dctume.sccnce is normally linked closely to tumescence, 
Tumescence is the piling on of tlie fuel; detumescenee is the 
leaping nut of the devouring flame whence is lighted the torch 
of life to 1)0 liancled on from generation to generation. The 
whole procof's is double and yet single; it is exactly analogous 
to that hy which a pile is driven into the earth by the raising 
and then the letting go of a heavy weight whicli falls on to the 
head of the pile. In tumescence tlie organism is slowly wound 
up and force accumlated: in the act of detumescenee the accu¬ 
mulated force is let go and hy its liberation the sponu-bcaring 
instrument is driven home. Courtship, as we commonly term 
tho process of tumescence which takes place when a woman 
is first sexually approached by a man, is usually a highly pro- 

( 142 > 
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longed process. But it is always necessary to remember that 
every repetition of tlic act of coitus, to be normally and effec¬ 
tively carried out on both sides, demands a similar double pro¬ 
cess: detumescence must Ijc preceded by an abbreviated court¬ 
ship. 

This abbreviated courtship by which tumescence ir secured 
or heightened in the repetition of acts of coitus which have 
become familiar, is mainly tactile.' Since the part of the man 
in coitus is more active and that of tlie woman more passive, 
tlie sexual sensitivity of the skin seems to be more ]*ronounced 
in women. There are, moreover, regions of the suiface of a 
woman's body where contact, when sympathetic, seems specially 
liable to arouse erotic excitement. Sucli erogenous zones are 
often specially marked in tlic breasts, occasionally in the palm 
of the hand, the nape of the neck, tlie lobule of the car, the 
little finger; there is, indeed, perhaps no part of the surface 
of the body wliich may not, in some individuals at some time, 
become normally an erogenous zone. In Iiysteria the erotic 
e.Tcitability of these zones is sometimes very intense. The lips 
are, however, without doubt, the mo.«t persistently and poig- 
. 11 \ c region of the whole body outside the sphere of 

the se.\ual organs themselves. Hence the significance of tlie kiss 
as a preliminary of detumesccnce.* 

The importance of the lips as a normal erogenous zone is shown 
by the experiments of Gualino. He applied a thread, folded on itself 
several times, to the lips, thus stimulating them in a simple mechanical 
manner. Of 20 women, between the ages of IS and n5, only 8 felt this 
as a merely mechanical operation. 4 felt a vaguely erotic element in the 
proceeding. 3 experienced a de.sire for coitus and in 5 there was actual 

Too of 'micus. Of 25 men. between the ages 

0 .0 and 30 m 15 all sexual ;:eling was absent, in 7 erotic ideas wore 
BU^gestcl with congestion of the sexual organs without erection, and in 
d there was the beginning erection. It should be added that both 
the women and the men in whom thU sexual reflex was more especially 


hflvo ll*"' furnished by the sense of touch 

SfHdfJr of the previ( 

volumf ® ^ “Tl*® Origins of the Kis= 


soxuftl selection 
volume of these 

io tlio previous 
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marked were of somewhat nervous temperament; in such persons 
erotic reactions of nil kinds generally occur most easily. (Gualino, *'ll 
Hilllesso Sessuale nell’ eocitamento allc labbre, * Anhii'io <Ji I’nichiatria, 
•904, p. 341.) 

As tumescence, under the influence of sensory stimulation, 
proceeds toward tlie climax when it gives place to detuinescence, 
the physical plienomena become more and more acutely localized 
in the se.vual organs. The process which was at first predomi¬ 
nantly nervous and psychic now becomes more prominently vas¬ 
cular. The ancient sexual relationsliip of the skin asserts itself; 
there is marked surface congc'stion showing itself in various 
ways. The face tends to become red, and exactly the same phe¬ 
nomenon is taking place in the genital organs; “an erection,’’ 
it has been said, “is a blushing of the penis.” The difference 
is that in the genital organs this heightened vascularity has a 
definite and specific function to accomplish—the erection of the 
male organ which fits it to enter (he female parts—and that 
consequently there has been developed in the penis that special 
kind of vascular mechanism, consisting of veins in connective 
tissue with unstriped muscular fibers, termed erectile tissue.* 

It is no', only the man who is supplied with erectile tissue 
which in the process of tumescence becomes congested and 
swollen. The woman also, in the corresp mding external genital 
region, is likewise supplied with erectile tissue now also cliarged 
with blood, and exhibits the same changes as have taken place 
in her partner, though less conspicuously visible. In the 
anthropoid apes, as the gorilla, the large clitoris and the 
nympha) become prominent in sexual excitement, but the less 
development of the clitoris in women, together with the specific¬ 
ally human evolution of tlie nions veneris and larger lips, readers 
this sexual turgescence practically invisible, though it is per¬ 
ceptible to touch in an increased degree of spongy and elastic 
tension. The whole feminine genital canal, including the 
uterus, indeed, is richly supplied with blood-vessels, and Is ca- 


*Soo. (.{}., Art. “Erection,” by Rettercr, in Richet’s Dictionnaire dc 
Ph\f"iologU'f vol. V- 
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pable during sexual excitement of a very high degree of tur- 
gcsconce, a kind of erection. 

The process of erection in woman is accompanied by the 
pouring out of fluid whicli copiously bathes ail parts of the 
vulva around the entrance to the vagina. This is a bland, more 
or less odorless mucus which, under ordinary circumstances, 
slowly and imperceptibly sulfuses the parts. When, however, 
the entrance to the vagina is e.vposed and extended, as during a 
g)'na:cologicaI examination which occasionally produces sexual 
excitement, there may be seen a real ejaculation of the fluid 
wliich, as usually described, comes largely from the glands of 
Bartholin, situated at the mouth of the vagina. X’uder these 
circumstances it is sometimes described ns being emitted 
in a jet which is thrown to a distance.* This mucous 
ejaculation uas in former days regarded as analogous to 
the seminal ejaculation in man, and hence essential to 
conception. Althougli this belief was erroneous the fluid 
poured out in this manner whenever a high degree of tumescence 
is attained, and before the onset of detnmesconce, certainly per¬ 
forms an important function in lubricating the entrance to the 
genital canal and so facilitating the intromission of the male 
organ.- Menstruation has a similar influence in facilitating 
coitus, ns Schurig long since pointed out.=* A like process 
takes place during parturition when the same parts are being 
lubricated and stretched in preparation for the protrusion of 
the fostal Iiead. The occurrence of the mucous flow in tumes¬ 
cence always indicates tliat that process is actively alTectinn- the 
central sexual organs, and that voluptuous emotions are present.^ 


drs Maladies dcs Femmes, p. 242 Adler 

that in the (Joromr Rjcdel (as quoted by Plo<.s and BarteLs) 

onomis the bride’s"piidi^nTa wHl bndejjroom, before the first coitus, 
^tc. I have ^lusk! 

mother o 00„,Ue thc^Sr pSrp' 

J arthninlogia. pp. 302. et seq. 

The connection of this mucou.s flow with sexual emotion was dit. 
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The secretions of the genital canal and outlet in women are some* 
what numerous. We have the odoriferous glands of sebaceous origin, 
and with them the prepuce of the clitoris which has been described as 
a kind of gigantic sebaceous follicle with the clitoris occupying its 
interior. (Hyrtl.) There is the secretion from the glands of Uartholim 
There is again the vaginal secretion, opaque and albuminous, which 
appears to be alkaline wlien secreted, but becomes acid under the de¬ 
composing inlluence of bacteria, which are, liuwcvcr, harmless and not 
pathogenic. (Gow, Ob^fictrical ^'ocicty of London, January 3, 1S94.) 
There is, finally, the mucous uterine secretion, wduch is alkaline, and, 
being poured out during orgasm, is believed to protect the spermatozoa 
from destruction by tlie acid vaginal secretion. 

The belief that the mucus poured out in women during se.Ynal 
excitement is feminine semen and tlierefore essential to conception had 
many remarkable consequences and was widespread until the seven¬ 
teenth century. Thus, in the chapter **l)e Modo coeun<li et de regimine 
coruni qui coeunt’’ of De .Srvretis ifulkrum, there is insistence on the 
importance of the proper ini.xture of the male semen with the female 
semen and of arranging that it shall not escape from the vagina# The 
woman must lie quiet for several hours nt least, not ri^^ing even to 
urinate, and when she gets up, be very temperate in eating and drinking, 
an<l not run or jump, protending that she lias a headache. It was the 
belief in feininine semen which led some thcoloirians to lav down that 
a woman might masturbate if she had not experienced orga-^m in coitus. 
Seliurig in liis llulicbria (1729, pp, 159, et srq.) discusses the opinions 
of old authors regarding the nature, source, and usee of the female 
genital secretions, and quotes authorities again>t the old view that it 
was female semen. In a subsequent work 1731, pp. •'1. 

ct ee^j.) he returns to the same question, quotes authors who accept a 
feminine semen, shows that Harvey denied it any sjgiiifioanoe, and him¬ 
self decides against it. It has not seriously been brought fonvard since. 

When erection is completed in both the man cand the woman 
the conditions necessary for conjugation have nt last been ful¬ 
filled# In all animals, own those most nearly allied to man, 
coitus is cfTected by the male approaching the female posteriorly. 
In man the normal metliod of male approacli is anteriorly, face 
to face. Leonardo da Vinci, in a well-known drawing repre¬ 
senting a sagittal section of a man and a woman connected in 
this position of so-oillcd Venus obversa, has shown how well 

cussed carlv in the oJfibtcentli century by Scbiiri" in 1>i« OiincccotofflOt 
pp. 8-11; it is frcflucntly passed over by more iiiodera writers. 
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adapted the position is to the normal position of the organs in 
the liuinnn species.* 

Among monkeys, it is stated, congress is sometimes performed 
when the female is on all fours; at other times the male brings the 
female between his thighs when he is sitting, holding her with his fore* 
paws. Froriep informed Lawrence that the male sometimes supported 
his feet on the female’s calves. (Sir W. Lawrence, L€Ctures on PhysiotOfWf 
1823, p. ISG.) A summary of the methods of congress practiced by the 
various animals below mammals will be found in the article •‘Copula¬ 
tion” by H. de Varigny in Richet’s Dictionnairc de Phijsioloifie, vol. iv. 

The anterior position in coitus^ with the female partner lying 
supine, is so widespread throughout the world that it may fairly l>e 
termed the most typically human attitude in sexual congress. It is 
found represented in Egyptian graves at Bonihassan, belonging to the 
Twelfth Dynasty: it is regarded by Mohammedans as tlic normal posi¬ 
tion, although other positions are permitted by the Prophet: ‘TTour 
wives are your tillage: go in unto your tillage in what manner soever 
you will;” It is that adopted in Malacca; it appears, from Peruvian 
anti(|uitics, to have been the position gcner*illy, though not exclusively, 
adopted in ancient Peru; it is found in many parts of Africa. an<l seems 
also to have been the most usual position among the Amencaii 
aborigines. 


\ arious modirications of this position are, however, found. Thus, 
in some parts of the world, as among the Suahelis in Zanzibar, the male 
partner adopts the supine position. In Loango, according to Pecliuet- 
Uesclie, coitus is performed lying on the side. Sometimes, as on tl>e 
west coast of Africa. Die wom.in is supine and the man more or less 
erect; or, as among the Queenslanders (as described by Roth) Die 
woman is supine and the man squats on his heels with her tliighs clasp¬ 
ing Ids flanks, while he raises her buttocks with his hands. 


The position of coitus in which the man is supine is without doubt 
a natural and frequent variation of the specifically human obverse 
method of coitus. It was evidently familiar to the Romans. Ovid 
mentions it (Ar/r Amtitoria, III, 777-8). recommending it to little women, 
and saying tliat Andromache was loo tall to practice it with Hector 
Anstopliane., refers to it. an,l there are Greek epigrams in which women 
boast of their skill in riding their lovers. It has sometimes been viewed 
with a certain disfavor because it seems to confer a .superiority on the 
woman. ‘'Cursed be he.” according to a Mohammedan saying, “who 
makelh woman heaven and man earth.” 


Wo£; ethnography of coiiu?'a.; 
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Of special interest is the wide prevalence of an attitude in coitus 
recalling that which prevails among qu«idrupeds. The frequency with 
which on the walls of Pompeii coitus is represented with ihe woman 
bonding forward and her partner approaching her posteriorly has led to 
the belief that this attitude was formerly very common in Southern 
Italy. However that may be, it is certainly normal at the present day 
among various more or less primitive peoples in whom the vulva is 
often placed somewhat posteriorly. It is thus among the Soudanese, as 
also, in an altogether dilTerent part of the \vorld, ntnong the E>kiino 
Iiiuuit and Koniags. The New Caledonians, according to Foley, cohabit 
in the quadrupedal manner, and so also the Papuans of New Guinea 
(Bongu), according to Vahness, The same custom is also found in 
Australia, wliere, however other postures are also adopted. In Europe 
the quadrupedal posture would seem to prevail among some of (he South 
Slavs, notably Iho Dalmatians. (The dilTerent methods of coitus prj^c* 
ticed by the South Slavs arc described in Kpxnrrdiia vol. vi, pp. 220, 
cl ^<cr/.) 

This method of coitus was rccomtnonded by Lucretius (lib. Iv) and 
also advised by Paulus *4'ginetus as favorable to conception. (The 
opinions of various early physicians are quoted by Sehurig, Sperma- 
totoyia, 1720, pp. 232, et ifcq,). It seems to be a position that is not 
infrequently agreeable to women, a fact which may be brought into 
connection with the remarks of Adler ah-eady <juoted (p. 131) con¬ 
cerning the comparative luck of adju.stmeiit of the feminine organs to 
the obverse position. It is noteworthy that in the days of witchcraft 
hysterical women constantly believed that they hod had intercourse 
with tlie Devil in thi.s manner. This circumstance, indeed, probably 
aided in the very marked disfavor in which coitus a pO!*lchori fell 
after the decay of classic influences. The mediaeval physicians described 
it as ntos difibolicns and mistakculy supposed that it produced abor¬ 
tion (llyrtl, op. cit.f vol. ii, p. 87). The thecdogians, needless to sny, 
were opposed to the fitos diabolicus, and already in the Anglo-Saxon 
Penitential of Theodore, at the end of the seventh century, 40 duys^ 
penance is prescribed for this method of coitus. 

From the frc<juency with which they have been adopted by various 
peoples as national customs, most of the postures in coitus here referred 
to must bo said to come within the normal range of variation. It is a 
mistake to regard them as vicious penersions. 


Up to the point to wliich we have so far considered it, 
the process of detumescence has been mainly nervous and vas¬ 
cular in character; it has, in fact, been hut the more acute 
stage of a process which has been going on throughout tuincs- 
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cence. But now we reach tlie point at which a new element 
comes in: muscular action. With the onset of muscular action, 
whicli is mainly involuntary, even when it aflects the voluntary 
muscles, rletuincscence i)roper begins to take place. Hencefor¬ 
ward purposeful psycliic action, except by an etfort, is virtually 
abolished. The individual, as a separate person, tends to disap¬ 
pear. He has become one witii another person, as nearlv one as 
the conditions of existence ever permit; he and slie are now 
merely an instrument in the hands of a higher power—by what¬ 
ever name we may choose to call that Power—wliich is using 
them for an end not themselves. 

The decisive moment in the production of the instinctive 
and involuntary orgasm occurs when, under the influence of the 
stimulus applied to the penis by friction witli the vagina, the 
tension of the seminal fluid poured into the urethra arouses 
the ejaculatory center in the spinal cord and the bulbo -cavern- 
osus muscle surrounding the urethra responsively contracts in 
rhythmic spasms. Then it is that ejaculation occurs.* 

"The circulation quickens, the arteries beat strongly.’ 
wrote liouhaud in a description of the physical state dirring 
coitus which may almost be termed classic; “the venous blood, 
arrested by muscular contraction, increases the general heat, 
and this stagnation, more pronounced in the brain by the con- 
raction of the muscles of the neck and the throwing of tlie 
■ead backward, causes a momentary cerebral congestion, during 
which intelligence is lost and the faculties abolished. The eyes 
violently injected, become luipgard, and the look uncertain 'or 
in the majority of eases, the eyes are closed .spasmodically to 


.r.l bnlbccnvcrno. r musets l/rc ' 

produced by itiechAiiirnl oxoitAtiA^ am! accelerator urina‘) 

dicilcl by plncinR the index,finr. ^ '» v'i'dcali; 

bulb wliifo the ritrht hnrtA « 'ft left hand on the region of tlie 

«ith the edge 

fsflex i, alway. present in t^rtl.v P'^vived. Tina 

Intfsrnty of the physical mechanism of al».. indicates the 

^riWd by Huphes! (C H uUXs 
Reflw," AUenM and yeurologilt^’jaauJy^'im!)’' 
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avoid the contact of the light. Tlie respiration is hurried, some* 
times interrupted, and may be suspended by the spasmodic con¬ 
traction of the larynx, and the air, for a time compressed, is at 
last emitted in broken and meaningless words. The congested 
nervous centers-onlv communicate confused sensations and voli- 
tions; mobility and sensation sliow extreme disorder; the limbs 
are seized by convulsions and sometimes by cramps, or are 
thrown wildly about or become stiff like iron bars. The jaws, 
tightly pressed, grind the teeth, and in some persons the delir¬ 
ium is carried so far that thev bite to bleeding the shoulders 
tiieir companions have imprudently abandoned to them. This 
frantic state of epilepsy lasts but a short time, but it suffices to 
exhaust the forces of the organism, especially in man. It is, 
I believe. Galen, who said: ‘Omne animal post coitum tristc 
pneter mulierein gallumque.* Most of the elements that 
make up this typical picture of the state of coitus are not abso¬ 
lutely essential to tliat state, but they all come within the nor¬ 
mal range of variation. There can be no doubt that this range 
is considerable. There would appear to be not only individual, 
but also racial, differences; there is a remarkable passage in 
Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutra describing the varying behavior of 
the women of different races in India under the stress of sexual 
excitement—Dravidian women with difficulty attaining ereth¬ 
ism, women of the Punjaub fond of being cares.sed witl: the 
tongue, women of Oude with impetuous desire and profuse fl'iw 
of mucus, etc.—and it is highly probable, Ploss and Bartels 
remark, that these characterizations are founded on exact ol)* 
servations.* 

The various plicnomena included in Poubaud’s description 
of the condition during coitus may all he directly or indirectly 
reduced to two groups: the first circulatory and re.spiratory, 
the second motor. It is necessary to consider both these aspects 
of the process of dctumescence in somewhat greater detail, al¬ 
though while it is most convenient to discuss them separately, 


‘Roubaiid. TraH<' tie VJmpuiKiianee, 18.').'). p. 39. 
* Dan U’cih. seventh edition, vol. i. p. 510. 
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it must be borne in mind that they are not really separable; the 
circulatory phenomena are in large measure a by-product of 
the involuntary motor process. 

With the approach of (letumcscenee the respiration becomes 
shallow, rapid, and to some extent arrested. This characteristic 
of the breathing during sexual excitement is well recognized; 
so that in, for instance, the Arabian Sights, it is commonly 
noted of women when gazing at beautiful youtlis whose love 
thev desired, that they ceased breathing.* It mav be added that 
exactly the same tendency to superficial and arrested respiration 
takes place whenever there is any intense mental concentration, 
as in severe intellectual work.= 


The arrest of respiration tends to render the blood venous, 
and thus aids in stimulating the vasomotor centers, raising 
the blood-pressure in tlie body generally, and especially in the 
erectile tissues. High blood-pressure is one of (he most marked 
features of the state of detumescence. The heart beats are 
stronger and quicker, the surface arteries are more visible, the 
conjunctiva? become red. The precise degree of blood-pressure 
attained during coitus has been most accurately ascertained in 
the dog. In Becliterew’s laboratory in St. Petersbur.- a mano¬ 


meter was introduced into the central end of the carotid artery 
of a bitch; a male dog was then introduced, and during coitus 
observations were made on the blood-pressure at the peHphera! 
and central ends of the artery. It was found that there was a 
?rcat general elevation of blood-pressure, intense hyperajmia 
of the bram. rapid alternations, during the act. of vasoconstric- 
lon and vasodilatation of the brain, with increase and diininu- 
tion of the general arterial tension in relation with the various 
phases of the act. the greatest cerebral vasodilatation and byncr- 
«ni.a comdding with the moment following the intromission 
of the pon*s; the end of the act is followed by a considerable 


Ui PVaimlnSySrpV’oSO, ci’k,!’" S/XTi- 
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fall in tlie bloocl-pressiire.' I am not acquainted with any pre¬ 
cise observations on the blood-pressure in luunau subjects dur¬ 
ing dctuinescence. and there are obvious dilficulties in tlie way 
of such observations. It is probable, however, that the condi¬ 
tions found would be substantially the same. This is indicated, 
so far as the very marked increase of blood-pressure is con¬ 
cerned, by some observations made by Vaschide and Vurpas with 
the sphygmanometer on a lady under the influence of se.xual 
excitement. In this case there was a relationship of sympatliy 
and friendly tenderness between the experimenter and the sub¬ 
ject, Madame X. aged 2.>. E.xpcriinenter and subject talked 
sympathetically, and finally, we are told, while the latter still 
iiad her hands in the sphygmanometer. tlie former almost made 
a declaration of love. Madame X was greatly impressed, and 
afterward admitted that her emotions liad been genuine and 
strong. I’he blood-pressure, which was in this subject habit¬ 
ually 65 milliraetcr.'j, rose to 150 and even 160, indicating a very 
high pressure, which rarely occurs; at the same time Madame 

X looked verv emotional and troubled.- 

% 

Som(* ntitliorities are of opinion that irregularities in the accom- 
plishnicni of tlie sexual act arc specially liable to cause disturbances in 
tlic circulation. Thus Kisch, of Prajruc, refers to the case of a couple 
practising? coitus intorruptus—the husband witlidrawing before ejacula- 
tion—in wiiicli the wife, a vi^jorous woman, became liable after some 

rears to ntta<k.s termed hv Kiseh firurasthniia vordi^f vaf^oinolona, in 

• « 

which there was at daily or longer intervals palpitation, with feclin;?s of 
anxiety* headache, dizziness, muscular weakness an<l tendency to faint. 
He regards coitus as a cause of various heart troubles in women: (1) 
Attac*ks of tachycardia in very excitable and sexually inclinc<l women; 
(2) attacks of tachycardia with dyspmi^a in yoiinp women, witli vagin¬ 
ismus; (:}) cardiac symptoms with lowered vascular tone in women 
wlio for a long time liavo practised coitus iiitcrruptus without complete 
sexual gratification (Kiseh, “Ilerzbcscbwcrdcn dor Frauen verursacht 


^•Summarized in ArchircM d\lntIiroffoJof;ie i^riminrllr, March, 1003, 
p. 188. Tlie temlcncy to cUisurc of tlie eyes noted by Hoiilmud, to avoid 
contact of tlie light, iiidiculi's dilatation of the pupils, for which we 
need not seek other explanaticm than the general lcn<lency of all j'cri- 
phornl stimulation, according to Sk*hitT'*< law, to produce such dilatation. 

‘Vaschide and Vurpas, '‘Du Coefneient Sexuel dc ITinpulsion Musi- 
calc,"' Art hives de Seurologic, ilay, 1004. 
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durch den Cohabitationsact,” Uiinvheiier .\Jcdi:ini$ches Wochenschrift, 
1S07, p. 017). In this connection, also, reference may probably be inixle 
to those attacks of anxiety which Freud associates with psychic sexual 
lesions of au emotional character. 


Associated with this vascular activity in detumescence we 
find a general tendency to glandular activity. Various secre¬ 
tions arc formed abundantly. Perspiration is copious, and the 
ancient relationshij) between the cutaneous and sexual systems 
seems to evoke a general activity of the skin and its odoriferous 
secretions. Salivation, which also occurs, is very conspicuous 
in many lower animals, as for instance in tlie donkey, 
notably the female, who just before coitus stands with mouth 
open, jaws moving, and saliva dribbling. In men, corresponding 
to the more copious secretion in women, there is, during the 
latter stages of tumescence, a sliglit secretion of mucus—Fiir- 
bringers ureihrorrhaa ex libiditie —which appears in drops at 
the urethral orifice. It conic's from the small glands of Littrd 
and Cowper which open into tlie urethra. This phenomenon was 
well known to the old theologians, who called it disHUaiio, and 
rcali 2 ed its significance as at once distinct from semen and an 
indication that the mind was dwelling on voluptuous images; 
it was also known in classic times*; more recently it has often 
been confused with semen and has thus sometimes caused need¬ 
less anxiety to nervous persons. There is also an increased secre¬ 
tion of urine, and it is probable that if the viscera were more 
accessible to observation we might be able to demonstrate that 
the glands throughout the body share in this increased activity. 

The phenomena of detumescenee culminate, however, and 
have tlioir most obvious manifestation in motor activity. The 
genital act, as Yaschide and Vurpas remark, consists essentially 


In the P^Peia 19 an inscription which has thus been translated;— 
\on sec this organ, after which I’m called 
Ami winch is my certificate, is humid; 

This moisture is not dew nor drops of rain, 

It 18 the outcome of Rweet memory, 

ThA 1 ♦ thoughts of a complacent inaid.” 
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in "a more and more marked tension of the motor state which, 
reacliing: its maximum, presents a short tonic pliase, followed 
by a clonic phase, and terminates in a period of adynamia and 
repose.” This motor activity is of the essence of the impulse 
of detumescence, because witliout it the sperm cells could not 
be brought into the neigiiborhood of the germ cell and be pro¬ 
pelled into the organic nest which is assigned for their conjunc¬ 
tion and incubation. 

The motor activity is general as well as specifically sexual. 
There is a general tendency to more or less involuntary move¬ 
ment. without any increase of voluntary muscular power, which 
is, indeed, decreased, and Vaschide and Vurpas state that 
dynamometric results are somev/hat lower than normal during 
sexual excitement, and the variations greater.* The tendency 
to diffused activity of involuntary muscle is well illustrated by 
the contraction of the bladder associated with detuniescence. 
While this occurs in both sexes, in men erection produces a 
mechanical impediment to any evacuation of the bladder. In 
women there is not only a desire to urinate but, occasionally, 
actual urination. ^lany quite healthy and normal women have, 
as a rare accident supervening on the coincidence of an unusu¬ 
ally full bladder with an unusual degree of sexual excitement, 
experienced a powerful and quite involuntary evacuation of the 
bladder at the moment of orgasm. In women with less normal 
nervous systems this has, more rarely, been almost habitual. 
Brantome has perhaps recorded the earliest case of this kind 
in referring to a lady he knew who “quand on lui faisait cela 


*A woman of 30, nomml and intellisent, aftpr ponvor«lnjr on love 
and passion, and then listening to the music of Grieg and Schumann, 
felt real iiiid strong .sexual excitement, increased by memories recalled 
by the presence of a sympathetic person. When then to'-ted by the 
dynamometer the average of ten efforts with the right hand was found 
to be 28.2 (her normal average being .31.1) and with the left hand 28.0 
(the normal being 30.0). There was, however, great variability in tho 
individual pressures which sometinies equaleil an<l even exeoede<l the 
subject's normal efforts. The voluntary muscles arc thus in harmony 
with tho approaehiiig general sexual avalanche. (V’aschide and Vurpas, 
“Quelquea DonnCes Kxperiiiientales sur I’lnlluencc de I'E.xcitation Sex* 
ucllc.” Anhicio ili I'nirhiatria, 190.3, fasc. v-vi.) 
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elle se compissait a bon escicnt/’‘ Tlie tondency to trembling, 
constriction of throat, sneezing, emission of internal gas, and 
the other similar j)henoniena occnsionallv associated with de- 
tumescence, are likewise due to ditfusiou of the motor disturb¬ 
ance. Even in infancy the motor signs of sexual excitement are 
the most obvious indications of orgasm; tlius West, describing 
masturbation in a child of six or nine months who practiced 
tliigh-rubbing, states that wlien sitting in her high chair she 
would grasp the handles. stilFen herself, and shire, rubbing her 
thighs quickly togetlier several times, and then come to herself 
with a sigh, tired, relaxed, and sweating, these seizures, which 
lasted one or two minutes, being mistaken by the relations for 
epileptic fits.- 


The essentially motor character of detumeseonce Is well shown by 
the extreme forms of erotic intoxicatum wliich sometimes appear as the 
roRtilt of sexual excitement. IV-rC. who has especially called attention to 
the various ni.anifestations of this condition, pre-ents an instructive case 
of a man of neurotic heredity and antcce<lent.s, in whom it occasionally 
happened that sexual excitement, instead of culniinutin? in the normal 
orfrnsm. attained its climax in a fit of uncontrollable muscular excite¬ 
ment. lie would then sinjr, .lance, gesticulate, rouglilv tr.-at bis partner 
break the objects aroun.i him. and finally sink down exhau.stea and 
stupefied. iFCre. Ulmlimt Sexurl Chapter X.) In such a case a 
dilTused and general detume.sccncc h.as taken the place of the normal 
detumescence which has its main focus in the sexual sphere. 

The same relationship is ^hown in a ca.se of impotence accompanied 
y cnamps in n.e calves an.l elsewhere, which has been recorded bv 
r {.elmnnn ( Zur Lehre vom Porversen Sexualismns,** Zritscbnft fii'r 

... Tl,..c muscular conJitious ccuscl for L 

<?ral days whenever coitus was efTccted. 

momnni' "‘otor irradiations preceding the 

C"l '"'I-'- the delayed eupuhiou of „ l,i„l,lv di.- 

ded bladder. These sometimes become very marked in a child or 


«rd. N'’'vemfcrri'i92'‘““‘'''''““°" fhiWhood” Medical Siaad- 
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young woman unable to control the motor system absolutely. The legs 
are crossed, the foot swung, tlie thighs tightly pressed together, the toes 
curled. The fingers arc flexed in rhythmic succe.s.sion. The whole body 
gIowIv twi>ts as though the seat had become uncomfovtable. It is difli* 
cult to concentrate the mind; the same remark may be autoin.-xtically 
repented: the eyes search re>tles?«ly, and there is a tendency to count 
surrounding objects or patterns. When the extreme degree of tension is 
reached it i.s only by executing a kind of dance that the explosive con¬ 
traction of the bladder is restrained. 

The picture of muscular irradiation presented under those circum¬ 
stances diflors but slightly from that of the onset of detuinescence. In 
one case the explosion is sought, in the other ca<e it is dreaded; but 
in both cases there is a retarded muscular tension,—in the one case 
Involuntary, in the other case voluntary—maintained at a point of acute 
intensity, and in both cases the muscular Irradiations of this tension 
spread over the whole body. 

Tlie increased motor irritability of the state of detnmescence some¬ 
what resembles the conditions produced by a weak antesthetic and there 
is some interest in noting the sexual excitement liable to occur in anes¬ 
thesia. I am indebted to Dr. •!. F. W. Silk for some remarks on this 
point: — 

“I. Sexual emotions may apparently he aroused during the stage of 
excitement preceding or following the administration of any aniesthetic; 
these emotions may take the form of mere delirious utterances, or may 
lie associated with what is apparently a sexual orga«m. Or reflex phe¬ 
nomena connected with the sexual organs may occasionally be obsen'ed 
under special circumstances; or, to put it In another way, such reflex 
possibilities are not always abolished by the condition of narcosis or 


anspsthesia. 

“II. Of the particular anajsthetics employed I am inclined to think 
that the possibility of such conditions arising is inversely proportionate 
to their strength, c.g., they are more frequently observed with a weak 
ana-sthetic like nitrous oxide than with chloroform. 

"III. Sexual emotions I believe to be rarely observable in men. and 
this is remarkab! •, or, I should say, particularly iiotieenble. for the 


prc'-cnce of nurses, female students, etc., might almo.st have led one to 
expect that the contrary would have been the case. On the other hand, 
it is among men that I have frc<jupntly observed a reflex phenomenon 
which lias usually taken the shape of an erection of Die penis when the 
structures in the neighborhood of the spermatic cord have been handled. 

‘‘IV. Among females the emotional sexual phenomena most fro* 
quentlv obtrude themselves. an<l 1 believe that if it wore possible to 
'.nduce people to relate their dreams they would very often be found to 


be of a sexual character.'’ 
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Sfuch more important than the general motor phenomena, 
more purposive tliough involuntary, are the specifically sexual 
muscular movements. From the very beginning of detumes- 
cence, indeed, muscular activity makes itself felt, and the pe¬ 
ripheral muscles of sex act, according to Kobelt’s expression, 
as a peripheral sexual lieart. In the male these movements are 
fairly obvious and fairly simple. It is required that the semen 
should be expressed from the vesicuUe seiniuales, propelled along 
the urethra, in combination with the prostatic fluid which is 
equally essential, and finally ejected with a certain amount of 
force from the urethral orifice. Under the influence of the 
.stimulation furnished by the contact and friction of tlie vagina, 
this process is effectively caried out, mainly by the rhythmic 
contractions of the bulbo-cavernosus muscle, and the semen is 
emitted in a jet which may be ejaculated to a distance varying 
from a few centimeters to a meter or more. 


With regard to the details of the psyehie sides of this process • 

correspondent, a psycholo"ist, writes as follows:_ 

“I have never noticed in my reading any attempt to analyze the 
sensations which accompany the orgasm, and. ns I have made a good 
many attempts to make such an analysis myself, I will append the 
results on the chance that they may be of some value. 1 have cheeked 
my results so far as possible by comparing them with the experience of 
such of my friends ns had coitus frequently and were williim to tell 
me as much as tliey could of the psychology of the process. 

The first fact that 1 hit upon was the importance of pressure. 
As one of my informants picturesquely phrases it—‘the lighter the fit 
the greater the pleasure.' This agrees, too, with their unanimous testi- 
niony that the pleasurable sensations were much greater when the 

Tl.eir analysis 

sensations i >‘c»inrked that the distinctive 

sensations accompanying the orgasm seem to begin near the root of 

he penis or u. the testes, and that they are qualitatively different from 

the tickling sensations which precede them. 

the caused, I think, by the friction of 

he glands against the vaginal walls, and are supplemented bv other 
sensations from the urethra, whose nerves are stillated bv pressure 
Wgins iTl '‘Phinotor. The specific sen.sation of the or-msm 

thral wall r ** “ contraction of the muscles of the^ure- 

thral walls along the entire length of the canal, and is felt as a pecu^r 
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ache starting from the base of the penis and quickly becoming diffused 
through the \Thole organ. This sensation reaches its climax with tlie 
expulsion of the semen into tlie urethra and the consequent feeling of 
distention, which is instantly followed by the rhythmic peristaltic con* 
tractions of the urethral muscles wliich mark the climax of the orgasm. 

‘*The most careful introspection possible under the circumstances 
seems to show that these sensations arise almost wholly from the 
uretlira and in a far less degree from the corona. During periods of 
great sexual excitement the nerves of the urethra and corona seem to 
possess a peculiar sensitivity and are powerfully stimulated by the 
violent peristaltic contractions of the muscles in the urethral walls 
during ejaculation. It seems possible that the intensity and volume of 
sensation felt at the glans may he due in part to the greater area of 
sensitive surface presented in the fossa as well as to the sensitivity of 
tlie corona, and in part to the fact that during the orsjasm the glans is 
more highly congested than at any other time, and the nerve endings 
thus subjected to additional pressure. 

“If the foregoing statements are true, it is easy to see why the 
pleasure of the man is much increased when the orgasm occurs at the 
same time in his partner and himself, for the contnictions of the vagina 
upon the penLs would increase the .stimulation of all the nerve endings 
in that organ for whicli a mechanical stimulus is adequate, and the 
prominence of the corpus spongiosum and corona would ensure them 
the greatest stimulation. It scorns not improbable tliat the specific 
sensation of orgasm rises from the stimulation of the peculiar form of 
iierv'e end-bulb.s which Krause found in the corpus spongiosum an<l in 
the glans. 

"The characteristic massiveness of the experience is probably due 
largely to the great number of sensationn of strain an<l pressure caused 
by tlie powerful reile.x contraction of so many of the voluntary iiiusclcs. 

“Of course, the foregoing analysis is purely tentative, and 1 offer 
it only on the cljance that it may suggest some lino of inquiry which 
may lead to results of value to the student of sexual psychology.*’ 

In man the whole process of dctumesccncc, when it has once really 
begun, onlv occupies a few moments. It is so likewise in many animals; 
ill the genera Bos, Ovi.s, etc., it is very sliort, almost instantaneous, and 
rather short also in the Kquida* (in a vigorous stallion, according to 
Colin, ten to twelve seconds). As Disselhorst has pointed out, this is 
dependent on the fact that these animals like man, possess a vns 
deferens which broadens into an ampulla serving as a rocoptaclo which 
holds the semen n-ady for instant emission when required. On the other 
band, in the dog. cat, boar, and the ( anidio, Fclidm, and Suidie generally, 
there is no receptacle of this kind, and coitu.s is slow, since a longer 
time is required for the peristaltic action of the vns to bring the semen 
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Jo the urogenital sinus. (R. Disselliorst, Die Accesnorinchen Gcschlahts^ 
4ru>ien dcr Wirbcltliierc, 1897, p. 212.) 

In man there can be little iloubt that dctuineseence is more rapiilly 
accomplished in the European than in tlie East, in India, among tlie 
jellow races, or in Polyiie>ia. This is probably in part due to a delib¬ 
erate attempt to prolong tlie act in the East, and in part to a greater 
nervous erethinin among \\c>torns. 


Ill the tvoinan the specifically sexual muscular process is 
less visible, more obscure, more complex, and uncertain. Before 
detiimescence actually licgins there are at intervals involuntary 
rhythmic contractions of the walls of the vafrina, seemin*? to 
have the object of at once stimulating and harmonizing with 
those that are about to begin in the male organ. It would ap¬ 
pear that these rhythmic contractions are the exaggeration of 
a phenomenon which is normal, just as slight contraction is 
normal and constant in the bhulder. JastrcholT has shown, in 
tile rabbit, that the vagina is in constant spontaneous rhvthmic 
contraction from above downward, not peristaltic, but in seg¬ 
ments, the intensity of the contractions increasing with age and 
especially with sexual development. This vaginal contraction 
which in women only becomes well marked just before dotumes- 


cence, and is due mainly to the action of tlie sphincter cunni 
(analogous to the bulho-cavernosus in the male), is only a part 
of the localized muscular process. At first there would appear 
to he a reflex peristaltic movement of the Fallopian tubes and 
uterus. Denibo observed that in animals stimulation of the 
upper anterior wall of the vagina caused gradual contraction of 
the uterus, which is erected by powerful contraction of its mus¬ 
cular fiber and round ligaments while at the same time it de- 
Bcends toward the vagina, its cavity becoming more and more 
diminished and mucus being forced out. In relaxing, Aristo¬ 
tle long ago remarked, it aspirates the seminal fluid. 

Although the active participation of the sc.xual organs in 
woman, to the end of directing the semen into the womb at the 
moment of detumesceneo, is thus a vorv ancient belief and 
harmonizes with the Greek view of the womb as an animal in 
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the body endowed with a considerable amount of activity.' pre¬ 
cise observation in modern times lias offered but little confirnia- 
tiou of the reality of this participation. Such observations as 

have been made have usually been tlie accidental result of sexual 

% 

exeitenient and orgasm occurring during a g^niecological ex¬ 
amination. .\s, however, such a result is liable to occur iu 
orotic sulijects, a certain number of precise observations have 
accumulated during the past century. So far as the evidence 
goes, it would seem that in women, as in mares, bitches, an<l 
other animals, the uterus becomes shorter, liroadcr, and softer 
during the orgasm, at the same time descending lower into the 
pelvis, with its mouth open intermittently, so tliat, as one writer 
remarks, spontaneously recurring to the simile which com¬ 
mended itself to the Greeks, “the uterus might be likened to 
an animal gasping for breath.^’" This sensitive, responsive mo¬ 
bility of the uterus is, indeed, not confined to tlie moment of 
detumcsccnce, but may occur at other times under the influence 
of se.xual emotion. 

It would seem probable that in this erection, contraction, 
and descent of the uterus, and its simultaneous expulsion of 
mucus, we have the decisive moment in tlie completion of de- 
tunicsconce in woman, and it is probable that the thick mucus, 
unlike tlie earlier more limpi<l secretion, which women are some¬ 
times aware of after orgasm, is emitted from the womb at this 
time. This is, however, not absolutely certain. Some autliori- 
ties regard detumcsccnce in women as accomplished in the pour¬ 
ing out of secretions, otliers in the rliythrnic genital contrac¬ 
tions; the sexual parts may, however, he copiously bathed i” 
mucus for an indefinitely long period before the final stage of 
detumcsccnce is achieved. an<l the rlivthmic contr.ictions arc 
also taking place at a somewhat earlv period; in neither respect 
is tliere any ohvioiKs inen-ase at the final moment of orgasm. 
In women tliis would seem to be more conspicuously a nervous 
manifestation than in men. On the subjective side it is very 


‘ (’f. the (lisciission of Itvsloria in “Aufo-Erotistn,” vol. i of these 
•ItudicK. 

^Hirnt, Tt'xt-Iiwk nt OhKtctrlcx, 1899, p. 0*/. 
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pronounced, u'ith its feelinp of relieved tension and agreeable 
repose—a moment when, as one woman exj)resscs it, together 
with intense pleasure, there is, as it were, a floating up into a 
liigher sphere, like the beginning of cliloroform narcosis—but 
on the objective side this culminating moment is less easy to 
define. 


Various observations ami remarks inaile during the past two or 
three centuries by Bond, \ alisiieri, Dionis. Haller. Giintlier, and 
temiing to sliow a smking action of the uterus in both uoincn ami c.thei 
female animals, liavc been brought together by I.ilzmann in H. Wagner's 
IliitKlicurlrrbuch drr Phusiohtjip (1S4(}. vol. iii. p. Litzjimnn nddel 

an experience of his own: *'1 had an oi>|)ortunity lately, while ex¬ 
amining a young and very crethic woman, to observe how suddenly tlit 
uterus assumed a more en-ct position, and descemled dce|)er in the 
pelvis; the lips of the womb became equal in lengtli, the cervix rounded, 
softer, and more easily reached by the finger, and at the same time a 
high state of sexual excitement was revealed by the respiration and 
voice.” 


The general belief still remained, however, that the woman’s p.art 
ill conjugation is passive, and that it is entirely by the energy of the 
male organ and of the male sexual elements, the spermatozoa, that con¬ 
junction with the germ cell is attained. According to this theory, it 
was l)oIicvod that the spermatozoa were, as Wilkinson expresses it, in a 
histoiy of opinion on this question, “endowed with some sort of intuition 
or instinct; that they would turn in the direction of the os uteri, wading 
through the acid mucus of the vagina; travel patiently upward ami 
around the vaginal portion of the uterus; enter the uterus and proceed 
onward in search of the waiting ovum.” (A. D. Wilkinson, “Sterility 
isycl Transactions of the Lincoln Medical Society, Nebraska. 


AU.ut the year 1859 Fichstedt seems to have done sometbino to 
overthrow this theory by declaring his belief that the uterus was not. 
as commonly supposed, a passive organ in coitus, hut was capable of 
«icking m the semen during the brief period of detumescence. Various 
uthonties then began to bring forward arguments and observations in 

"'ernich, especially, directed attention to this point in 

uUrur'rV-" r" T properties of the lower scgmenl of the 

« I des uutern Uterus-Abschnitts,” Bcitrdac 

‘ OeburishUlfc und Gyntckologie, vol. i. p. 206). He made precise 
obscrrations and came to the conclusion that owing to erectile proLties 
.n the nock of the uterus, this part of the womb elongates durinTer 
g o s and reaches down into the pelvis with an aspiratory mov"ment 

nr, ’ A little later, in a case of partial 

P olapse. Beck, m igiinrance of Wernich’s theory, was enabled to make 
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4 very precise obser\*ation of the action of the uterus during excitement 

In this ease the woman was sexuaUy very excitable even undt-r ordinary 

examination, and Beck carefully noted the phenomena that took place 

during the orgasm. ‘‘The os and cervix uteri,** he states, "had been 

about as fiiro as usual, inoder*atcly hard and, generally speaking, in a 

natural and normal condition, with the exte;na] os closed to such an 

extent as to admit of the uterine probe with dilliculty; but the instant 

that the height of excitement wa.s at hand, the os opened itself to the 

extent of fully an inch, as nearly as my eye can judge, made five or six 

succc-^aive gasps as if it were drawing the external o.s into the cervix, 

each time powerfully, and, it seemed to me, with a regular rhythmical 

action, at tlie same time losing its former density and hardness and 

becoming quite soft to the touch. Upon the cessation of the action, 

as related, the os suddenly closed, the cervix again Ikurdened itt^elf, and 

the intense congestion was dissipated.** (.1, K. Beck, "How do the 

Spermatozoa Enter the Uterus?" Awerfran Journal of Obstetrics, 1874.) 

It would appear that in the early part of this final process of detuines* 

cence the action of the uteru.s is mainly one of contraction and ejacula- 

tion of anv mucus that may be contained: Dr. Paul Mund6 has 
• • * 

described "the gushing, almost in jets,** of this mucus which he has 
observed in nn erotic woman under a rather long digital and specular 
examination. {Americnn Journal of Obstetrics, 1893.) It is during the 
latter part of detuine.scence, it would seem, and perhaps for a short 
time after the orgasn; is over, that the action of the uterus is mainly 
aspiratory. 

While the active part played by the womb in detumescence 
can DO longer be questioned, it need not too hastily be assumed 
that the belief in the active movements of the spermatozoa must 
tlierefore be denied. The vigorous motility of the tadpole-like 
or<ranisms is obvious to anvone who has ever seen fresh semen 

O 

under the microscope; and if it is correct, as (Mifton Edgar states, 
that the spermatozoa may retain their full activity in the female 
organs for at least seventeen days, they have ample time to exert 
their energies. The fact that impregnation sometimes occurs 
without rupture of the hymen is not decisive evidence that there 
has been no penetration, as the hymen may dilate without rup¬ 
turing; b\it there seems no reason to doubt that conception has 
sometimes taken place when ejaculation has occurred without 
penetration; this is indicated in a fairly objective manner when, 
as has been occasionally observed, conception has occurred in 
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women whose vaginas were so narrow as scarcely to ailinit tlie 
entrance of a goosc-quill: such was the condition in the case 
of a pregnant woman brouglit forward by Koubaud, TIio stories, 
repeated in various books, of women wlio have conceived after 
homosexual relations with partners who had just left tlieir Jius- 
brnds’ beds are not therefore inliercntly impossible.* Janke 
quotes numerous cases in whicli there has been impregnation in 
virgins wlio have merely allowed the penis to be placed in con¬ 
tact witli the vulva, the hymen remaining unruptured until 
delivery.* 

It must be added, however, tliat even if the semen is effusc<l 

merely at the mouth of the vagina, without actual penetration. 

the spermatozoa are still not entirely without any resource save 

their own motility in the task of reaching the ovum. As we 

have seen, it is not only the uterus which takes an active part 

in detumescence; the vagina also is in aetive movement, and 

it seems highly probable that, at all events in some women and 

under some circumstances, such movement favoring aspiration 

toward the womb may be communicated to the external mouth 
of the vagina. 


U^ropoaraphia. 1620, p. 204) referred to the constrielior, 
and dilation of the vulva under llic inlluence of sexual exeitenicnt. It 

norre ('“‘-i'" "■''™ “Jopling the straddling 

posture of coitus, by the uiovement, of tlieir oivn vaginal muscles alone, 

r 'J»™lation, although the man remains 

^iie. According to I.orion the Annamites, adopting the normal 
po. lire of coi us, introduce the penis when flaccid or only half erect thi 

e rsmlu i th" '■‘"’’7' the pe7is :: 

oo^itil if ■ V gynaicologists that the 

r.7a It ■" contraction of fhe 

gemuo’n o, 7e '"‘"“T”' ™P<>»sil.le, is but a morbid exag. 

Fven „ , contraction which occurs in sexual exeitemenl 

Sits -"S:=; 

i iSBHssi?:™- astisa 

Centuria-^srplcm. mo ’ Amatua Lusitanus, C«rfl/ioHum 

Manke. Die Watkrlicbe Ilervorbringen dca Ge^chlcchts, p. 238. 
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mxcs^rily hystericnl, cliaracterized by ([uivering or twitching of the 
vulva; 1 am told that this is popularly termed “llackering of the shape” 
ill \o^k^hi^e aiui **tuiltering of the lips’* in Ireland. It may be added 
that quivering of the gluteal muscles also lakes place during detumes* 
cenoo, and tluit in Indian metlicine this is likewise rcsnrded as a siim of 
sexual desire in women, apart from coitus. 

A non medical correspondent in Australia, W. .T. Cliidler, from wliom 
1 have rcceive<I many communications on this subject^ is strongly ot 
opinion from his own obbervations that not only does the uterus take an 
active part in coitus, but that under natural conditions t)ie vagina also 
plays an active part in the process, lie was led to suspect .such an ac* 
tion many years ago, as well by an experience of lus own, as also by 
hearing from a young woman who met her lover afler u long absence 
that by the excitement tiuis aroused u tape attached to tlic under* 
clothes had been drawn into the vagina. Since then the confidences of 
various friends, together with obvervalions of animals^ have confirmed 
him in the view that the general belief that coitus must be elTceted by 
forcible entry of the male organ into a passive vagina is incorrect, lie 
considers that under normal circumstances coitus should take place but 
i-arely, and then only under the most favorable eircuinstaiices, perhaps 
exclusively in spring, and, most especially, only when the woman is 
rcjuly for it. Then, when in the arms of the man she loves, the vagina, 
in sympathy with the active movements of the womb, becomes dia* 
tended at the touch of the lurgcscent, but not fully erect, penis, ‘'flashes 
open and draws in Hie male organ.” *‘All animals/* he adds, ”liavc 
texual intercourse by tlic male organ being dnijcn, not forced, into the 
female. I have been borne out in this by friends who liave seen horses, 
camels, mules and other large animals in the coupling season. What is 
more absurd, for instance, than to say that un entire penetrates the 
marc? His penis is a sensitive, beautiful piece of mechanism, which 
brings its light head here and there till it touches the right spot, when 
the mare, if ready, takes it in. An entire's penis could not penetrate 
anytliing; it is a curve, a beautiful curve which would easily bend. A 
bull's, again, is turned down at the end and, more palpably still, would 
fold on itself if pressed with force. The womb and vagina of a beautiful 
and healthy woman constitute a living, vital, moving organ, sensitive to 
a look, a word, a thought, a haiul on the waist.” 

A welbknown American author thus writes in confirmation of the 
foregoing view: nature the woman wooes. \\Tien inipassione<l her 

vagina becomes erect and dilated, and so lubricated with ahunilant 
mucus to the li[)S that entrance is easy. This dilatation and erectile 
exiiansion of vagina wit Ini raws the hymen so close to the walls that 
penetration neeil not tear it or cause pain. The more muscular, primi 
tivc and healthy the woman the tougher and less sensitive the hymen. 
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ami the less likely to break or bleed. I think one great function of ths 
foreskin also is to moisten the glans, so that it cun be lubricated fo» 
entrance, and then to retract, moist side out, to make cut ranee >till 
easier. I think that in nature the glans penetrates within the labia, 
withstood a moment, vibrating, and then all resistance is wiilidrawn by 
a sudden ‘dashing open’ of the gates, permitting easy entrunce, ami that 
the smlden giving up of resistance, and substitution of welcome, with 
its instantaneous deep entrance, causes an almost immediate inalo 
orgasm (the thrill being iiresistibly exciting). Certainly this is the 
process as observed in horses, cattle, goats, "'tc., aud it seems likely 
something analogous is natural iu mun/* 

While it is easily possible to carry to excess a view wliich would 
make the woman rather than the man the active agent in coitus (and it 
may be recalled tliat in the Cebidse the penis, as also the clitoris, is 
furnished with a bone), there is probably an olcinont of truth in the 
belief that the vagina shares in the active part which, there can now 
little doubt, is played by the utei“us iu dctunicscence. Such a view cer¬ 
tainly enables us to un<lcrstand ho\v it is that semen elTused on tin' 
exterior sexual organs tmn be conveyed to the uterus. 

It was indeed the failure to understand the vital activity of the 
semen and the feminine genital canal, co-oporating together towards the 
junction of sperm cell and germ cell, which for so long stood in the way 
of the proper understanding of conception. Even the genius of Harvey, 
which hud grappled successfully with the problem of the circulation, 
failed in the attempt to comprehend the problem of generation. MaiulF 
on account of this difTiculty, he was unaldc to sec how the male element 
could possibly enter the uterus, although he devoted inucdi observation 
and study to the question. Writing of the uterus of the doe after 
copulation, he says: began to doubt, to ask myself whether the 

8einen of the male could by any possibility make its way by attraction 
or mjeotion to the seat of conception, and repeated examination led me 
o Iho conclusion that none of the semen roacheil tins seat.'' (Dc- 
Oatcrnfhue Animathm, Exorcise Ixvii.) -The woman/' he fmallv con- 
rinded, ‘‘after contact with the spermatic duid iu mitu, seems to receive 
on influence and become fecundated without the co operation of air 
Ronsiblc corporeal agent, in the same way as iron touched by the mage i 
Is endowed with its powers.’* 

Altliou^rli tlie specifically sexiial muscular process of <le- 
tumosconre in women—as disting:uishefi from the general mus¬ 
cular phenomena of sexual excitement which mav be fairlv 
obvious-ia thus seen to he somewhat complex and obscure, 
women as well as in men detumescence is a convulsion which 
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discharges a slowly accumulated store of nervous force. In 
women also, as in 7uen, the motor discharge is directed to a 
specific end—the intromission of the semen in the one sex, its 
reception in the other. In both se.xes the sexual orgasm and the 
pleasure and satisfaction associated with it, involve, as their 
most essential element, the motor activitj’ of the sexual sphere.* 

The active co*operation of the female organs in detumcscence is 
probably indicated by the difficulty which is experienced in achieving 
conception by the artiheiu] injection of semen. Murion Sims stated in 
1866, in Clinical Xofes on Uterine Surgery, that in 55 injections in six 
women he Imd only once been successful; he believed that that was the 
only case at that time on record. Jacobi had, however, practiced arti* 
ficial fecun<]ation in animals (in 1700) and John Hunter in man. See 
Gould and Pyle, Anotnalirs and Curiosities of Medivine, p. 43; 
Janke (Die WiUkitrliche flert'orbrin^cu dc$ GcscMevhts, pp. 230 et scq.) 
who discusses the question of artificial fecundation and brings together 
a mass of data. 

The facial expression when tumescence is completed is 
marked by a high degree of energy in men and of loveliness in 
women. At this moment, when tfie culminating act of life is 
about to be accomplished, the indi\ndual thus reaches his su¬ 
preme state of radiant beauty. The color is heightened, the eyes 
are larger and brighter, the facial muscles arc more tense, so 
that in mature individuals any W’rinkles disappear and youtli- 
fulnesB returns. 

At the beginning of dotumescence the features are fre¬ 
quently more discomposed. There is a general expression of 
eager receptivity to sensory impressions. The dilatation of the 
pupils, the expansion of the nostrils, tlie tendency to salivation 
and to movements of the tongue, all go to make up a picture 
which indicates an approaching gratification of sensory desires; 
it is significant that in some animals tlicre is at this moment 
erection of the ears.- There is sometimes a tendency to utter 
broken and meaningless words, and it is noted that sojiietitnes 


‘ C/. Adler, DU- MangclhaHc Gcschlcrht^empfindung drs U’e<6M, pp. 
20-38. 

’ F6r<-. I*niho!of;ir dm Emotions, p. 51. 
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women liave called out ou their mothers.^ The dilatation of 
the pupils produces photophobia, and in the course of detuines- 
cence the eyes are frequent'y closed from this cause. At the 
beginning of sexual excitement, Vascliide and Vurpas liave ob¬ 
served, tonicity of the eye-niuseles seems to increase; the ele¬ 
vators of the upper lids contract, so that the eyes look larger 
and their mobility and brightness are heightened; with the in¬ 
crease of muscular tonicity strabismus occurs, owing to the 

greater strength of the muscles that carrv the eves inward.= 

• * 


The facinl expression which marks the culmination of tumescence, 
and the approach of detuinesccnce is that whicli is generally expressive 
of joy. In an interesting p^vcho-physical study of the emotion of Joy, 
Denrhorn thus sumnuarizes its characteristics; "Tho eyes are brighter 
and the upper eyelid elevated, as also are the brows, the skin over the 
glabella, the U|.pcr lip and the corners of tlie mouth, while the skin at 
the outer cantlii of the eye is puckered. The nostrils are moderately 
dilated, the longue slightly extended and the checks somewhat expanded, 
while in persons with largely developed piniial muscles the cars tend 
Jomewhat to incline forwards. The whole arterial system is dilated, with 
consequent blu>hing from this cfTeet on the dermal capillaries of the face, 
nock, sealp and hands, and sometimes more extensively even; from the 
same cause tl>e eyes slightly bulge. The whole glamiular system like¬ 
wise IS stimulated, causing the secretions,—gastric, salivarv.’laehrvmal 
f^udoral, mammary, genital, ete.-to he increased, with the mulling rise 
of temperature and increase in the katobolism gcnerallv. Volubility is 
almost regularly increased, and is, imleed. one of the most .sensitive and 

consunt of the correlations in emotional delight. . . . Pleasantness 

•s correlated m living organisms by vascular, muscular and glandular 

extension or expansion, both literal and figurative.'* (G. Dcaihorn. •‘The 

-motion of doy.-' P.yvholor,ical rtniew MouograpI, f^upplc.rut,, vol. il. 

• • o. p. 02.) All these signs of joy appear to occur at some sta^^c of 
the proccM of sexual excitement. 

in „ 'h' muwulnr movcn.nnt wind, 

LZr, "" c.,,rcs.ion of 

P O^ rn ""r-n” r"''”''''’- ‘I'P f'Hial c.,.rc,,i„n of 

Ploasnre dnlilrcn, S. S. Buoknian I,a, the following re,narks- -There 


five pe^^L’ni: ""tw'A ndr'"7.''" "" i" Pri™!- 

A^thmpotofiiral lustUntr, Ai-mst ^ISdO) '"whrn'in" ' < 

for their father or mother’* ’ ^ ‘‘'7 o«t 

’Vaschide and Vurpas. ArcAiiM dc Vci/rofogiV. May, 1904. 
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is one point in such expression which has not received due considera- 
tion, namely, the raising of lun 1 p^ of flesh each side of the nose as an 
indication of pleasure. Accompanying this may be seen small furrows, 
both in children and adults, running from the e^’cs somewhat obliquely 
towards the nose. What the>e characters indicate may be learned from 
the male mandril, whose face, particularly in the breeding season, shows 
colored fleshy prominences each side of the nose, with conspicuous fur¬ 
rows and ridges. In the male mandril these characters have been de¬ 
veloped because, being an unmi.Htakable sign of jfexual ardor, they gave 
tlie female particular evidence of sexual feelings. Thus such charactci*s 
would come to be recognised as habitually symptomatic of pleasurable 
feelings. Finding similar features in human beings, and particularly in 
children, though not developed in the same degree, we may assume 
that in our monkey-like ancestors facial characters similar to tliose of 
the mandril were developed, though to a less extent, and that they were 
symptomatic of pleasure, because connected with the period of court- 
shi[). T hen they became conventionalized as pleasurable symptoms.*’ 
(S. S. Buckmann, *Tlunian Babies: What They Teach,” Nature^ July 5, 
lUOO.) If this view is accepted, it may be said that the binile, having in 
man become a generalized sign of amiability, has no longer any special 
sexual significance. It is true that a faint and involuntary smile is 
often as^ociute^i with fbc later stages of tumescence, hut this is usually 
lost during dctuinescence, and may even give place to an expression of 
ferocity. 

Wijcn we have realized how profound is tlie organic con¬ 
vulsion involved by the process of detufiiescence, and how great 
tlie general motor excitement involved, we can understand how 
it is that vorv serious oft^ects mav follow coitus. Even in nni- 
rnnls tliis is sometimes the case. Young bulls and stallions have 
fallen in .a faint after the congress; boars may he seriously 
affected in a sitnilar way; mares have been known even to fall 
dead.' Jn the human species, and especially in men—probably, 
AS Bryan I{ol)inson remarks, because women are protected by 
the greater slowness with whicli detumcscence occurs in tlieni— 
not only death itself, but inmuncrahle disorders and aeeideiils 
have been known to follow immediately after coitus, these results 
being mainly due to the vascular and muscular excitement in¬ 
volved by the processes of dctumesccnce. Faintifig, vomiting. 


‘ F. B. Roltinson, .Wir York MrdicaJ Journal, March 11, IBM. 
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urination, dofiucation have been noted as occurring in young 
men after a first coitus. Epilepsy has been not infrequently 
recorded. Lesions of various organs, even rupture of the spleen, 
have sometimes taken place. In men of mature age the arteries 
have at times been unable to resist tlie high blood-pressure, and 
cerebral luTunorrhage with paralysis has occurred. In elderly 
men the e.xcitement of intercourse with strange women has 
sometimes caused death, and various cases are known of emi¬ 
nent persons who have thus died m the arms of young wives or 
of ))rostitutcs.* 

'I'hese morbid results, are, however, very e.vceptional. They 
usually occur in persons who are abnormally sensitive, or who 
have imprudently transgressed the obvious rules of sexual hy¬ 
giene. Dctumsccnce is so profoundly natural a process; it is so 
deeply and intimately a function of the organism, tliat it is fre¬ 
quently liarmless even when the bodily condition is far from abso¬ 
lutely sound. Its usual results, under favorable circumshinces, 
are entirely beneficial. In men there normally supervenes, to¬ 
gether with the relief from the prolonged tension of tumescence, 
with the muscular repose and falling blood-pressure,= a sense of 
profound satisfaction, a glow of diffused well-being,-'' perhaps 
fin agreeable lassitude, occasionally also a sense of mental lib¬ 
eration from an overmastering obsession. Under reasonably 


"'hh the various morbi.! results wliioh may fob 
p 00 i^otholoffie L'>„6tioni, 

* With regard to the relationship of dotuine-^cence to the blood- 

"■‘-'r --al act prodlLs tnl 

m relieve condition, which 

deSres ion ind l . l blood-pressure. such, for instance, as niontnl 

tte i. ^ ^ temper; and. unless my observation deceives me 

with between conditions of high blood-pressure’ 

act\dll rVl ‘ ""d the net of masturbation.^for this 

purnosl ” A 1 be practiced for this 

purpose. (A. Haig, Uric Add. sixth edition, p. l.'-ri.) 

A inpclicnl correspondont J^poaks of # * 

first'dava? appears on the second day after congress' the 

activit/ marked by a notable increase in mental and physical 
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happy circumstances there is no pain, or exhaustion, or sadness, 
or emotioDal revulsion. Tlie happy lover^s attitude toward his 
partner is not expressed by the well-known Sonnet (CXXIX) 
of Shakespeare:— 

"Past reason hunted, and no sooner had 
Past reason bated.” 

He feels rather with Boccaccio tliat the kissed mouth loses not 
its charm, 

‘‘Bocca baciata non per<le ventura/' 

In women the results of detuinesceuce are the same, except 
that the tendency to lassitude is not marked unless the act has 

W 

been several times repeated; there is a sensation of repose 
and self-assurance, and often an accession of free and joyous 
energ}-. After completely satisfactory detumescence she may 
experience a feeling as of intoxication, lasting for several hours, 
an intoxication that is followed bv no evil reaction. 

Such, so far as our present vague and imperfect knowledge 
extends, are the main features in the process of detuinescence. 
In the future, without doubt, we shall learn to know more pre¬ 
cisely a process winch has been so supremely important in the 
life of man and of his ancestors. 




The Constituents of Semen—Funotion of the Prostate—The Prop¬ 
erties of Semen—Aphrodisines—AIcoliol. Opium, etc.—Annplirodisiacs— 
The Stimulant Influence of Semen in —Tho Internal KiTiH'ts of 

Testicular Seeretions—The Intluemc of Ovnrinii SecTetion. 

The germ coll never comes into tlie sphere of consciousness 
and cannot therefore concern i:s in tlie psychological study of 
the phenomena of the sexual instinct. But it is otherwise with 
the sperm cell, and the seminal fluid lias a relationship, both 
direct and indirect, to psychic phenomena which it is now neccs- 
sar}' to discuss. 

While the spermatozoa are formed in the glandular tissue 
of the testes, the seminal fluid as finally emitted in detumes* 
ccnce is not a purely testicular product, but is formed by mix¬ 
ture with the fluids poured out at or before detumesccnce by 
various glands which open into the urethra, and notably the 
prostate.* Tliis is a purely sexual gland, which in animals only 
becomes large and active during the breeding season, and may 
even be hardly distinguishable at other times; moreover, if tlie 
testes arc removed in infancy, the prostate remains rudimentary, 
BO that during recent years removal of the testes has been 
'vidcly advocated and practiced for that hypertrophy of the pros¬ 
tate which is sometimes a distressing ailment of old age. It is 
the prostatic fluid, according to Furhringer, wliich imparts its 
characteristic odor to semen. It appears, however, to be tlie 
luain function of the prostatIc fluid to arouse and maintain 
the motility of the spermatozoa; before meeting the prostatic 
fluid the spermatozoa are motionless; that fluid seems to fur- 


Thp composjtp cimractor of tlie seman was recognized bv various 
01(1 authors, some of whom said, {e.ff., Wliorton) that it had three con- 
«itufiits, whioli they usually considered to be: (I) The noblest an<l 

testicles; (2) a watery element from the 
fl i-on "i 7 ^ element from the prostate. Schurig, iii>crma- 


<^i7n 
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nish a tliiuuer medium in which they for tlie first time gain 
their full vitality.’ 

^Vllen at length the semen is ejaculated, it contains various 
substances which may be sejiaratcd from it,- and possesses vari¬ 
ous ([ualdios, some of wliich have only lately been investigated, 
while otliers liave eviilently been known to mankind from a very 
early period. ‘‘W lien held ior some time in the mouth,” re¬ 
marked John Hunter, “it produces a warmth similar to spices, 
wliieli lasts some time.”® Possiblv this fact first sujrirested that 
semen might, when ingested, possess valuable stimulant quali- 
tie.<. a discovery which has l)een made by various savages, notably 
by the Australian aborigines, who, in many parts of Australia, 
administer a potion of semen to dying or fecl)le members of the 
tribe.’ It is perha{)S noteworthy that in Central Africa the 
testes of the goat are consumed as an aphrodisiac.® In eigh¬ 
teenth century Europe, Scluirig, in his Siirrinalologia, still 
found it necessary to discuss at consi«lcrable length the possible 
medical propertic-s of liuman .semen, giving many prescriptions 
which contained it.® The stimulation produced by the ingestion 
of semen would appear to form in some cases a part of the 
attraction e.xerted by fellatio: Do Rade emphasized this point; 
and in a case recorded by Howard semen appears to liave acted 
as a stimulant for which the craving was as irresistible as is 
that for alcohol in dipsomania.’ 

It must lie remcmlieml tlint tlie early history of this subject is 
more or less ine.xtricably commingled with folk-lore pruetiecs of magical 


‘See, e.ff., C. Mansell Moulin, “A Contribution to the Morphology 
of the Prostiite,” Jouninl of Anniomy and Physiolotjit. .fiinuary. 1H0.5; 
(i. Walker, “ Contribution to tbe .Anatomy aid I’hysiologv of the 
Prostate (iland. and a Few Observations on Kjaculation,” Johnu Hop- 
kim lloxfiital Hullcliii, October. IflOO. 

‘For a sturly of tbe semen and its constiluent.s. see Florence. “Du 
Sperme.” .lr<7»/rr* il'AiithrotKitofiie (’riniinrllr, lsa.5. 

’.J. Hunter. />sf///s uiid vol. i, p. 180. 

*As regards one part ol Australia. Walter Koth, Elhnolopiem 
StudicH Amomi the Qurninlfiiid Ainirif/iiirn, p. 174. 

*Sir H H. .lobnsfon. ftrithh Cvvlrril ,l/nV«. p. 408 

•Cap. VII. pp. 0277V>7. “De -'^permaticis virilis u->u Nfedieo.’ 

’ W. T,. Howard, “Sexual Perversion.” Alieuivt and yeuroIogM, 
January, IbOG. 
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origin, not necessarily fouiidcd on actual observation of the physiologiail 
effects of consuming the semen or testes, Tlius, according to W. 11. 
Pearse (Scalpel^ December, 1S97), it is the custom in Cornwall for 
country maids to cut the testicles of the vountr male lambs when thev 
are castrated in the spring, the survival, probably, of a very ancient 
reli-’ious cult. (I have not myself been able to hear of this cuslom in 
Cornwall.) In Burchard’.s Penitential (Cap. CLIV, Wasserschicben op. 
cit., p. CGO) seven years’ penance is assigned to the woman who swallow.s 
her husbii’id’s semen to make him love her more. In the seveutcontli 
century (as shown in William Salmon's London Dispcnsatoni, 1G7S) 
semen was still considered to be good against witchcraft and aUo valu¬ 
able as a love-philter, in which latter capacity its u.se still survives. 
(Bourke, Scalalogir Ifitcn, pp. 343, 3."».).) In an earlier age (Picart. 
quotexl by Crawley, The Myxiic Roar, p. 109) the Manichjeans. it i.s said, 
sprinkled their cucharistic bread with human semen, a custom followed 
by the Albigenses. 

The belief, perhaps founded in experience, that semen possesses 
medical and stimulant virtues was doubtless forlilied by the ancient 
opinion that the spinal cord is the source of (his fluid. This was not- 
only held by the highest medical authorities in Greece, but also in 
India and Persia. 


The semen is thus a natural stimulant, a phy.siological aplirodisiac. 
the type of a class of drugs which have been known and cultivated in all 
parts of the world from time immemorial. (Dufoiir has discussed the 
aphrodisiacs used in ancient Home. Rhloire de la rtvsliiiilinn, vol. II. 
ch. 21.) It would be vain to attempt to cnumcr.ntc all the foods and 
mediearncnts to which has been asoribeil an influence in heightening the 
sexual impulse. (Thus, in the si.xteenth century, aphrodisiacal virtues 
wore attributed to an immense variety of foods by Liebault in his 
ThrcAor drn Rrim'dcft SreretH pour /« Maladic.'t dcn Fcinmea, loS.',, ] p. 104, 
*f7 l A large number of them certainly liave no such efTeel at all,' 
but have obtained this credit either on some magical ground or from a 
mistaken association. Thus the potato, when first introduced from 
Ainenca had the reputation of being a powerful aphrodisiac, ami the 
izabethnn dramatists contain many references to this supposed virtue 
As we know, potatoes, even when taken in the largest dos.-s, have not 
the 8lighte.st nphrodi.siac elTeet. and tlie Irish peasantry, whose diet con- 
M* s very largely of potatoes, are even regarded ns posscssin'^ an un- 
■^wally small measure of sexual feeling. It is probable that tl.rmislake 
»e from the fact that potatoes were originally a luxury, and luxuries 
i^uently tend to be regarded ns aphrodisiacs, since they are consumed 
Mer eireum8tanco.s which tend to arouse the sexual desires. It is pos- 
««)e also that, ns has been plausibly suggested, the misunderstanding 
ay have been due to sailors—the first to be familiar with the potato- 
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who attrihutcii to this particular element of their diet ashore the gen¬ 
erally stiuiuiating ({ualitics of their life iu port. The eryngo (Erf/nffium 
inaritiwutn)y or sea holly, which also had an erotic reputation in Eliza¬ 
bethan times, may well have aerjuired it in the same way. Many other 
vogolablos have a similar reputation, which they still retain. Thus 
onions arc regarded as aphrodisiacal, and were so regarded by the 
Greeks, as we learn from Aristophanes. It is notewhorthy that Marro, 
a reliable obsen'er, has found that in lUily, both in prisons and asylums, 
la>civious people are fond of onions {ha Pubertit, p. 297), and it may 
perhaps be worth while to recall the obser\*ation of SCTieux that in a 
woman in whom the sexual instinct only awoke in middle age there was 
a horror of leeks. In some countries, and especially in Belgium, celery 
is popularly looked upon as a sexual stimulant. Various condiments, 
again, have the same reputation, perhaps because they are hot and be¬ 
cause sexual desire is regarded, rightly enough, as a kind of heat. Fish- 
skate, for instance, ami notably oysters and other shellKsh—are very 
widely regarded as aphrodisiacs, and Kisch attributes this property to 
caviar. It is probable that all these and other foods which liavc obtained 
this reputation, in so far as they have any action whatever on the sexual 
apjH'titc, only possess It by virtue of their generally nutritious and 
stimulating <]ualitie>, and not by the presence of any special principle 
having a selective action on the sexual sphere. A beefsteak is probably 
as powerful a sexual stimulant as any food; a nutritious food, however, 
which is at the same time easily digestible, and thus requiring less cx- 
pentliture of energy for its absorption, may well exert a specially rapid 
and conspicuous stimulant effect. But it is not possible to draw n Hoe, 
and, as Aquinas long since said, if we wish to maintain ourselves in a 
state of purity we sliall fear even an immoderate use of liread and water. 
More definitely aphrodisiacal elTccts arc produced by drugs, and 
especially by drugs which in large doses are poisons. The aphrodisiac 
witli the widest popular reputation is cantharidcs, but its sexually 
exciting effects arc merely an accidental result of its action in causing 
inflammation of the genito*urinary passage, and it i.s both an uncertain 
and a dangerous result, except in skillful hands and when administered 
in small doses. Xux vomica (with its alkaloid strychnia), by virtue of 
its special action on the spinal cord, has a notably pronounced effect in 
heightening the irritability of the spinal ejaculatory center, though it 
by no means necessarily exerts any strengthening influence. Alcohol 
exerts a sexually exciting effect, hut in a different manner; it produces 
little stimulation of the cord an<l, indeed, ov<m immlyzes the lumbar 
sexual center in large doses, but it has an inllucncc on the peripheral 
nerve-endings and on the skin, and also on the cerebral centers, tending 
to arouse dcsin* and to diminish inhibition. In this latter >vay, as 
Adler remarks, it may, in small doses, under some circumstances, be 
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beneficial iu men with an excessive iiervou'noss or dread of coitus, and 
women, in whom orgasm has been dillieult to reacli, have frequ«-ntlv 
found this fncililated by some previous indulgence in alcohol. The 
aphrodisiac cirect of alcohol .seems .specially marked on women. 13ut 
against the use of alcohol as an aphrodi>iac it mii'l be lemembcrcd that 
it is far from being a tonic to detume^ceiicc. at all events in men, and 
that there is much evidence tending to sliow that not onl.\ chronic 
alcoholism, but even proereatlon during intoxication is j)erib)us to the 
offspring (see, t.ff., Aiidriezcn, .Journal of Mcnlai Science. Januarv, lOU), 
and cf. W. C. Sullivan, -‘AlcoholiMu and siuKvdal Jmpiil.-.cs.” tb., April, 
1898, p. 208); it may be added that Bunge lias found a very higli propor¬ 
tion of cases of immoderate use of .alcohol in the lathers ol women 
unable to suckle their infants («. von Bunge, Die Ziinchmcndc Cnfiiliiff- 
keif (kr Frauen ihre Kinder :u SlUlcn, 1903) while even an appro.xima- 
tion to the drunken st.ate is far from being a desirable prelude to the 
creation of a new human being, it is obvious that those who widi for any 
reason, to cultivate a strict chastity of thought and toeling would do 
well to avoid alcohol altogether, or only in its lightest forms .and in 
moderation. The aphrodisiacal effects of wine have long been known- 
Ovid refers to them ic.g., Ars Am., Bk. Ill, ;C5|. Clement of Alexandria’ 
who was something of a man of .science as well as a Christian moralist, 
points out the inllucnce of wine in producing lasciviousness and sexual 
precocity. U><Tda.jofjus, Bk. II. Cliai-ter II). Chaucer makes the Wife 
of Bath say in the Wife of Bath's I’rologue: — 

“And. after wyn, on Venus moste Ineedsj 1 tliinkc: 

I'or al so siken as cold engendreth liayl, 

A likerous nioutli moste have a likerous tayl. 

In woinman vinolent is no defense. 

This knowen Icchours by experience.” 

"" "■ho « 

bv rirL „( ii, '^r •” ""'1 <l'is pot moroly 

which i. »n,l the opparcnlly .po.-.nl .nflu- 

■"tnlal an, Ir'"’ 1 ,tbe 

•lity A 00^0 T f "I'irt arc thn guar,linns „f person. 
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Jangcr^ les-i and rcdoets over tliom loi«s; tlie orator docs not allow him* 
>elf to be intlucncod by any disturbing side*constderations as to bis 
audience, beiue lie speaks more freely and spiritedly; solf«consciousness 
is lost to a v<Ty great extent, and many are astounded at the ease with 
wluch they can expres.'s their tlioughts, and at the acuteness of their 
jiHlginent in nnilters which, wlien they are perfectly sober, with difii* 
culty reach their minds; an<l then afterwards they are ashamed at their 
mistakes.*' 

The action of opium in small doses is also to some extent apbro* 
disiacal: it sligtitly stimulates both the brain and tl^e spinal cord, and 
has sensory eiretws on the skin like alcohol; these effects ore favored 
by the state of a^roeable dreaminess it produces. In the seventeenth 
century Venrlte (Im Oiii^rnihm dc Vllomme^ Part II. tdiapter V) 
strongly recommended small doses of opium, then little known, for this 
purpose: he had himself, he says, in illness experienced its joys, ‘*a 
shadow of those of heaven.” In India opium (as well as cannahi** indical 
has long been a not uncornmon aphrodisiac; it is specially used to di* 
minish local sensibility, delaying the orgasm and thus prolonging tlJ6 
sexual iU't. (W. D. Sutherland,‘‘De Impotentin.** /ndian ilvtlirnl Gazette, 
January, 1000). Its more direct and stimulating influence on the sexual 
emotions seems indicated by the statement that prostitutes are found 
standing outside the opium-smoking dens of Bombay, but not outside the 
neighboring li<|Uor shops. {(}. C. laieas, Lnuvetf February 2, 1884.) Lik% 
alcohol, opitim seems to have a marke<l aphrodisiacal effect on women. 
The c*ase is recorded of u mentally deranged girl, with nf> nymphomania 
though she masturbated, who on taking .small doses of o[>ium at once 
showed .signs of nymphomania, following men about, etc. {Aaterfcan 
Journal OhnletricK, May, 1001, p 74.) It may well he ladieved that opium 
acts beiiefudaHy in Tiien when the ejaculatory centers are weak hut 
irritable; but its «cti<ins ar<^ too widespread over the organism to make 
it in any degree a valuable aphrodisiac. Various other drugs have more 
or le.sH reputation as aphrodisiacs; thus bromide of gold, a nervous and 
glandular .stimulant, is said to have ns <ine of its effects a heightening 
of sexual feeding. Yohimbin, an alkaloi<l derived from the \\est African 
Yohinibehc tree, has ohtainotl considerable re[)ute during recent years 
in the treatment of impotence; in some cases (see, c.f/. doff’s results, 
summarised in liritish Mrdical Journal, February 18. 11M).>) it has pro¬ 
duced goixi results, apparently by iiicroasing the bloofl supply to the 
•sexual organs, but has not been KUcce.ssfiil in all cases or in all hamls. 
5t must always lx* remembered that in cases of psychical impotence) 
'lUggestion nece.ssnrily exerts a iK'ncficial intiuenoo. and this may work 
through any drug or merely witli the aid of bread pills. All exercise, 
often even walking, may be a sexual stimulant, and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that powerful stimulation of the skin in the sexual sphere, 
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tiod mote especially of the nates, is often u more elToctive aphrodisiae 
than any drug, whotlier the irritation is purely meeliaincuK as by lloi;- 
ging, or mochauico-chemical, as by urticatiou or the application of 
nettles. Among tlie Malays (with whutu both men and wunieii often 
use a variety of plants as aphrodisiacs, according to \‘auglian Stevens) 
Breitenstein states [21 Jahre iu India, Theil 1, p. 22S) that both mas¬ 
sage and gymnu-stics are useil to increase sextial powers. The local 
application of electricity is one of the iiio>l powerful of aplirodi>iu;> 
«nd .Me.Mordie found on applying (Uic pole to a uterine sound in the 
uterus and the other to the abdominal wall that in the inajoritv ol 
healthy women the orgasm occurred. 

Among anaphrodisiacs. or sexual sedatives, bromide of potas-^iuin, 
hy virtue of its antidotal relationship to strychnin, is one of the drugs 
whose action is most definite, though, while it dulls sexual desire, it also 
'lulls all the nervous and cerebral aotivilies. Caiujihor lias an uiKieiit 
reputation as an auaplirodisiac. and its in this respect was known 
to the Arabs {as may be seen by a reference to it in the I’rrflimed 
<>ardcii); while, as HyrtI mentions {lor. vit. ii, p 04 ). nie {Uula 
prinroleiiii) was (•on«idere<l a sexual seilativo by the monks of old, who 
on this account assiduously cultivated it in their cloister gardens to 
make fimioi nilir. Uecently heroin in large doses (see, eg, Recker, 
IterUiicr A'/j««VAc Woihai.iihrifl, Kovemhor 23, 1903) has been foun.I to 
have a useful effect in this direction. It may be doubted, however, 
whether there is any satisfactorj- and reliable anaplirodisiac. Cliurcol* 
inclecd. it is said, used to declare that the only anaplirodisiac in which ho 
had any confidence was that used by the uncle of Hololse in the case of 
e urd. "Ccla (he would add with a grim smile) tranche la difficulte.’' 


If semen is a stimulant wliou ingested, it is easy to suppose 
that it may exert a similar action on the woman who receives it 
into the vagina in normal sexual congress. It is by no means 
improbable timt. as Mattoi argued in 1878, this is actually the 
nnse. It is known that the vagina possesses considerable absorp. 
ive power. Thus Coen and Levi, among others, have shown 
hat 1 a tampon soaked in a solution of iodine is introduced 
n o the vagma, iodine will he found in the urine within an 
our. And the same is true of various other substances» It 
the vagina absorbs drugs it probably absorbs semen. Toff of 
raila (Roumania), who attaches much importance to such 

organic extractives. It is due to this influence, he believea 

^ Zcniralblalt fur Gi/ndkologle, 1894. No. 49 . 
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that weak and anamiic girls so often become full-blooded and 
robust after marriage, and lose their nervous tendencies and 
shyness.^ 

It is, however, most certainly a mistake to suppose that 
the beneficial influence of coitus on women is exclusively, or 
even mainly, dependent upon the absorption of semen. This is 
conclusively demonstrated by the fact that such beneficial in¬ 
fluence is exerted, and in full measure, even when all precau¬ 
tions have been taken to avoid any contact witli the semen. In 
60 far as voitiis reservatus or inicrrujdiis may lead to haste or 
discomfort which prevents satisfactory orgasm on the part of 
the woman, it is without doubt a cause of defective detumes- 
cence and incomplete satisfaction. But if orgasm is complete 
the beneficial effects of coitus follow even if there has been no 
possibility of the absorption of semen. Even after coitus inter- 
ruptus, if it can be prolonged for a period long enough for the 
woman to attain full and complete satisfaction, she is enabled 
to experience what she may describe as a feeling of intoxication, 
lasting for several hours. It is in the action of the orgasm 
itself, and the vascular, secretory, and mctaljolic activities set 
up by the psychic and nervous influence of coitus with a beloved 
person, that we must seek the chief key to the effects produced 
by coitus on women, however these effects may possibly be still 
further heightened by the actual absorption of semen.' 

The positive action of semen, or rather of the testicular 
products, has been much investigated during recent years, and 
appears on the whole to be demonstrated. The notable dis- 


* K. TofT. "Uber Iinpriigniorunp,’' ZcntraJbIntt fiir Gifniikofo:;ir, 
April, 1903. In a pimilar but som<*\vli.Tt more pri^i-i-u* manner Dufougi're 
lias argued <“La Chlorose, scs rapports avec Ic marriage, son tr.iitoment 
par Ic liqiiide orcliitiqiie,’’ dc llordcnux, 1902) that semen when 

absorbed by the vagina stimulates the accretion of the ovaric.s and 
thus exerts an inlluenee over the blood in anrrmia; in this way he seeks 
to explain why it is that coitus is the best treatment for chlorosis. ^ 

‘ In this conneelion 1 may refer to an interesting and suggestive 
paper bv lliirry Cntu[»bi‘ll on "The Craving for Stimulants’ 

October'21. l-SfKH. No reference is made to coitus, but the author dis¬ 
cusses stimulants as normal and beneficial products of the or 'ani m. 
arid dials with the nature of the "physiological intoxiaition" they 
proiluce. 
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covery by Brown-Sequanl, a quarter of a century ago, that tne 
ingestion of the testicular juices in states of debility and sen¬ 
ility acted as a beneficial stimulant and tonic, opened the way 
to a new field of therapeutics. Many investigators in various 
countries have found that testicular extracts, and more espe¬ 
cially the spermin as studied by Poehl,' and bv him 
regarded as a positive katalysator or accelerator of mehibolic 
processes, exert a real influence in giving tone to the heart and 
other muscles, and in improving the metabolism of the tissues 
even when all influences of mental suggestion have been ex- 
eluded.^ 


As the ovaries are strictly analogous to the testes, it was sur¬ 
mised that ovarian extract might prove a drug equally valuable with 
testicular products. As u matter of fact, ovarian extract, 'n the form 
of ovarin, etc., would scorn to have proved beneficial in various disorders, 
more especially in ana-mia and in troubles due to the artificial meno¬ 
pause. In most conditions, however, in whicli it has been employed the 
Insults are doubtful or uncertain, ami some niithoritios believe that the 
influence of suggestion plays a considerable pari licre. 

There is, however, another use which is subserved by tliG 
testicular products, a use which may indeed be said to be implied 
m those uses to which reference has already been made, but is 
yet historically the latest to be realized and studied. It was 
not until 1809 that Brown-Sequard first suggested that an im¬ 
portant secretion was elaborated by the ductless glands and 
received into the circulation, but that suggestion proved to 
e^ch-making. If these glandular secretions are so valuabb 
When administered as drugs to other persons, must they not be 
Of far greater value when naturally secreted and poured out 
into the circulation in the living body? It is now generally 
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believed, on the basis of a large and various body of evidence, 
that tiiis is undoubtedly so. In a very crude form, indeed, this 
belief is by no means modern. In opposition to the old writers 
who were inclined to regard the semen as an excretion which it 
was beneficial to expel, there were other ancient authorities who 
argued that it was beneficial to retain it as being a vital fluid 
wliich, if reabsorbed, served to invigorate the body. The great 
physiologist, Haller, in the middle of the eighteenth centur)’, 
came verv near to the modern doctrine when be stated in his 
Elements of Phytwlogy that the sperm accumulated in the se- 
ininical vesicles is pumped back into the blood, and thus pro¬ 
duces the beard and tiie hair together with the other surprising 
changes of puberty which are absent in the cunucli. The re- 
ahsorption of semen can scarcely bo said to be a part of tlic mod¬ 
ern pliysiological doctrine, but it is at least now generally held 
that the testes secrete substances which pass into the circulation 
and are of immense importance in the development of the or¬ 
ganism. 

The experiments of Shattock and Seligmann indicate that 
the semen and its reabsorption in tlie seminal vesicles, or the 
nervous reactions produced by its presence, can have no part m 
the formation of secondary sexual characters. These investi¬ 
gators occluded the vas deferens in slieep by ligature, at an early 
age, rendering them later sterile though not impotent. The sec¬ 
ondary sexual characters appeared as in ordinary sheep. Sper¬ 
matogenesis, these inquirers conclude, may be the initial factor, 
but the results must be attrilmted to tlie e aboration by the tes¬ 
ticles of an internal secretion and its al>>orption into the gen¬ 
eral circulation.’ 

When animals arc castrated there is enlargement of the 
ductless glands in tlie body, notably the thyroid and the supra¬ 
renal capsules.* It is evident, therefore, that tlie secretions of 


“•Obseiwations Upon Arquirt-nirnt of Sorondary 
ictor!.. Jndicntiny the Pormi»»ioii ol no Internal Secretion by the xe» 

Ucle.s." Proevedino* Koiioi vol. Ixxiii. p 49. 

•See. e.f}.. the experiine-.t« of Cecea and Zappi, 6 ummari 2 cd »- 

er/f/xft Medical Journal, JuU> 1904. 
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these ductless glands are in some degree compensatory to those 
of the testes. But this compensatory action is inadequate to 
produce any sexual development in the absence of the testes. 

We see, therefore, how extremely important is the function 
of the testis. Its significance is not alone for the race, it is not 
simply concerned with the formation of the spermatozoa which 
share equally with the ova the honor of making the mankind of 
the future. It also has a separate and distinct function which 
has reference to the individual. It elaborates those internal 
secretions which stimulate and maintain the physical and mental 
characters, constituting all that is most masculine in the 
male animal, all that makes the man in distinction from the 
eunuch. Among various primitive peoples, including those of 
the European race whence wo ourselves spring, the most solemn 
form of oath was sworn by placing the hand on the testes, dimly 
recognized as the most sacred part of the body. A crude and 
passing phase of civilization has ignorantly cast ignominy upon 
the se.vual organs; the more primitive belief is now justified by 
our advancing knowledge. 


ovaries are precisely analogous 
e testes. They not only form the ova, but they elaborate for 
nternd use a secretion which develops and maintains the special phvs- 

of womanhood, as the testicular secretion those 

ovarT« ^ W^eover, as Cecca and Zappi found, removal of tho 

othe ducHeir'l ^ development of tho 

point ^ " to 

functions seem \secretion of the ovaries and its important 
ctious seem to have been suggested before any other secretion than 

Id^ca M A ( Do 1 InflucDc^j des Sexes sur lo Caraetdre des 

I'Homme ^1804 du Physique et du Moral de 

forming i “narf l’ ovaries are secreting glands, 

i'«parts excitaUor t^e blood and 

organs by the whole system and aU its 
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The Aptitude for Deturoesccnce—Is There an Erotic Temperament? 
—The Available Standards of Comparison—Characteristics of the Cas¬ 
trated—Characteri>tics of Puberty—Characteristics of the State of De- 
tumescence—Shortness of Stature—Development of the Secondary 
Sexual Characters—Deep Voice—Bright Eyes—Glandular Activity— 
Everted Lips—Pigmentation—Profuse Hair—Dubious Significance of 
Many of These Characters. 

What, if any, are the indications which the body generally 
may furnish as to the individual’s aptitude and vigor for tlie 
orgasm of detumescence? Is there an erotic temperament out¬ 
wardly and visibly displayed? That is a question which has 
often occupied those wlio have sought to penetrate the more 
intimate mysteries of human nature, and since we are here con¬ 
cerned with human beings in their relationship to the process 
of detumescence, we cannot altogether pass over this question, 
difficult as it is to discuss it with precision. 

The old physiognomists showed much confidence In dealing with 
the matter. Possibly they had more opportunities for observation than 
we have, since they often wrote in days when life was lived more nakedly 
than among ourselves, but their descriptions, wliile sometimes showing 
much insight, are inextricably mixed up with fabe science and super¬ 
stition. 

In the De Sccretis UuUerum, wrongly attributed to Albcrtus 
Magnus, we find a chapter entitled “Signa mulieris calidre natur* et 
q\UD coit libentcr,” which may be summarized here. “The signs.” we arc 
told, “of a woman of warm temperament, and one who willingly cohabits 
are these: youth, an age of over 12. or younger, if she has been 
seduced, small, high breasts, full and hard, hair In the usual positions; 
she is bold of speech, with a delicate and high voire, haughty ana 
even cruel of disposition, of good complexion, lean rather than 
stout, inclined to like drinking. Such a woman always desires coitus, 
and receives satisfaction in the act. The menstrual flow is not abundant 
nor always regular. If she becomes pregnant the milk is not abundant. 
Her perspiration is less odorous than that of the woman of opposite 

(182> 
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temperament; she is fond of singing, and of moving about, and delights 
in adornments if she has any/' 

Polemon, in his Giulia l^hysiotiomia, has given among the signs of 
libidinous impulse: knees turned inwards, abundance of hairs on the 
legs, squint, bright eyes, a high and strident voice, and in women length 
of leg below the knee. Aristotle had mentioned among the signs of 
wantoDticss: paleness, abundance of hair on the body, thick and black 
hair, hairs covering the temples, and thick eyelids. 

In the seventeenth century Bouchet, in hU Sercc? (TroisiOme 
Serfe), gave as the signs of virility which indicated that a man could 
have children; a great voice, a thick rough black beard, a large thick 
nose. 

G. Tourdes (Art. *‘Aphrodisie,” Dictiotuiaire Encyclopddique dcs 
Sciences ilidicolcs] thus summarized the ancient beliefs on this subject: 
"The erotic temperament has been described os marked by a lean figure, 
white and well*ranged teeth, a developed hairy system, a characteristic 
voice, air, and expression, and even a special odor.'^ 


In approaching tlic question of the general physical indi¬ 
cations of a special aptitude to the manifestation of vigorous 
(letuTiiesconcc, the most obvious preliminary would seem 
to be a study of the castrated. If we know the special 
peculiaritie.s of those who by removal of the sc.vual 
glands at a very early age have been deprived of all ability to 
present the manifestations of detumescencc. we sliall probably 
be in possession of a type which is the reverse of that which we 
may expect in persons of a vigorously erotic temperament. 

The most general characteristics of eunuchs would appear 

to bo an unusual tendency to put on fat, a notably greater length 

of the legs, absence of hair in the sexual and secondary sexual 

regions, a less degree of pigmentation, as noted both in the cas- 

tratocl negro „nd 11,c white man, n pnerile larjmx and puerile 

'o.ce. In eharaetcr they are usually described as gentle con- 
oihatory. and charitable ° ’ 


lo h! 1 ^ narrower. The eunuchs of Cairo are said 
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castrated Skoptzy show iucreasctl stature, and, it seems, large ears, with 
decrea^od chest and head (L. l^ttard, y?et'Me June 20, 1903,) 

f^r6 shoNVS that in most of the^e iaspects the eunuch resembles beard* 
le^ and infantile subjects. (“Les Proportions des ilembres et les 
Carnct^res Sexuels,” Journal de VAnatomie cl de la Phtj$iolo<;iej Novem- 
ber-Deceinber, 1S97.) Similar phenomena are found in animals generally. 
Sellheim. carefully investigating castrated horses, swine, oxen and fowls, 
found retardation of ossification, long and slender extremities, long, 
broad, but low skull, relatively smaller pelvis and small thorax. (“Zur 
Lehre von den Sekundilren Gendilechtscharakteron,** Jfeitraf/c zur 
Ceburiithulfe und Gundcolooic, 1893, summarized in Ccntralblatt fur 
Anthropoloffie, 1900, Heft IV.) 

As regards the mentTil qualities and moral character of the cas¬ 
trated, Griffiths considers that there is an undue prejudice against 
euunebs, and refers to Narses, who was not only one of the first generals 
of the Roman Empire, but a man of highly estimable character. (Lancet, 
March 30, 1895.) Mati^non, who has carefully studied Chinese eunuchs, 
points out that they occup)’ positions of much responsibility, and, 
thougli regarded in many respects as social outcasts, possess very excel* 
lent and amiable moral qualities (Archives ClinifiueH dv liordcauT, May, 
189C.) Ill America Everett Flood finds that epileptics and feeble-minded 
boys are mentally and morally benefited by castration. (‘‘Notes on the 
Castration of Idiot ('hildrcn,** Atncrican Journal of P^vf^holoffu, January, 
1899.) It is often forgotten that the physical and psychic qualities 
associated with and largely dependent on the ability to experience the 
impulse of detumesccnce, while essential to the perfect man, involve 
many egoistic, aggressive and acquisitive characteristics which are of 
little intellectual value, and at the name time inimical to many moral 
virtues. 

We have a further standard—positive tliis time rather than 
negative—to aid us in determining tlie erotic tomperarnontt 
the phenomena of puberty. Tlie onioroscence of ])ubcrty is essen¬ 
tially the manifestation of tlie ability to experience detumes^ 
conce. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the individuals 
in whom the special phenomena of puberty develop most mark¬ 
edly arc those in whom dctumcsecnco is likely to be ino^^t 
• « 

vigorous. If sucli is the cn«e we should expect to find the erotic 
ternperaiijent marked by developed larynx and deep voire, a con¬ 
siderable degree of pigmentary development in hair and skin. 
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and a marked tendency to liairiness; wliile in women tliore 
should be a pronounced growth of the breasts and pelvis.^ 

There is vet another standard by wliich we mav measure 
• « « 

tlie individual’s aptitude for detumescenee: the presence of 
tnose activities wliich are most prominently brought into play 
during tlie process of detumescenee. The individual, that is to 
say, who is organically most apt to manifest the physiological 
activities which mainly make up the process of detumescenee, 
is most likely to be of pronounced orotic temperament. 

“Krotie persons are of motor type,’^ remark Vaschide and 
A urpas. “and we may say generally that nearly all persons of 
motor type arc erotic.” I'lie state of detumescenee is one of 
motor and muscular energy and of great vascular activity, so 
that habitual energy of motor response and an active circulation 
may reasonably be taken to indicate an aptitude for the mani¬ 
festation of detumescenee. 


These three types may be said, therefore, to furnish us 
valuable though somewhat general indications. The individual 
^■ho is farthest removed from the castrated type, who presents 
m fullest degreo the characters which begin 'to emerge at the 
period of puberty, and who reveals a physiological aptitude for 
Uie vigorous manifestation of those activities wliich are called 
into notion during detumescenee, is most likely to be of erotic 
emporament. The most cautious description of the character- 

unlft “m ' given l,y nmrlorn scientific writers, 

unl.ke the more detn.led and l.azardons descriptions of the early 

to the standard! 

tniis presented to us. 


“The nun most liable to «5atvriflRi«” iir... i . . 

Fronrt tra„“S, a'd '"'"'Rvd 
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Mantcpiz/a. in )iis Fisiologia del Piacere, thus describes the sexual 
tempcraiiicnl: ''Individuals of ner\*oud temperament, those with fine 
and brown skins, rounded forms, largo lips and very prominent larynx 
enjoy in general much more than those with opposite characteristics* 
A universal tradition/’ he adds, ‘‘describes as lascivious humpbacks, 
dwarfs, and in general persons of short stature and with long uoses/^ 

In a case of nymphomania in a young woman, described by Alil>ert 
(and quoted by Lay cock, .Yerrow^ of 11’o wicn, p. 28) the hips, 

thighs and logs were remarkably plump, while the chest and arms were 
completely emaciated. In a somewhat similar ca^e described by Marc 
in his Dc lo Folic a peasant woman, who from an early age had ex peri* 
enced sexual hyperipsthesia, so that she felt spasmodic voluptuous feel* 
ings at the sight of a man, and was thus the victim of solitary excesses 
and of spasmodic movements wliich she could not repress, the upper 
part of the body was very thin, the hips, legs and thighs highly 
developed. 

In his work on Vtrrinc ami Ovarifta Ift/lanimaliou (18G2, p. 37) 
Tilt observes: “The restk*s'«, bashful eye, and changing complexion, in 
presence of a person of the opposite sex, anrl a nervous restlessness of 
body, ever on the move, turning and twisting on sofa or chair, are the 
best indications of sexual temperanicDt/' 

An extremely sensual little girl of 8, who was constantly mastur¬ 
bating wlicn not watched, although brought up by nuns, was described 
by liusdraghi (Archivio dl P.sichiatria, fas. i, 1888, p. 33) as having 
chestnut hair, bright black eyes, an elevated nose, small mouth, pleas¬ 
ant round face, full colored checks, and plump and healthy aspect. 

A highly intelligent young Italian woman with strong and some¬ 
what pen^erted sexual impulses is described as of attractive appearance, 
with olive complexion, small black almond-shaped eyes, dilated pupils, 
oblique thin eyebrows, very thick black hair, rather prominent cheek¬ 
bones, largely developed jaw, and with abundant down on lower part 
of cheeks and on upper lip. {Architio dl PHichiMiria, 1890, fasc. v-vi.) 

As the type of the sensual woman in word and act, led by her 
passions to commit various sexual ofTenses, Ottolcnghi dcsoribea 
(Archirlo di P.fichiatria, vol. xii, fa'«c. v-vi, p. 400) a woman of 32 who 
attempted to kill her lover. The daughter of parents who were neurotic 
and themselves very orotic, she was a highly intelligent and vivacious 
woman, with a pleasing and open face, very thick dark chestnut hair, 
large chcck-boncs, adipo^^o buttocks almost resembling those of a Hob* 
tentot, and very tliick pubic hair. She was very fond of salt things 
Sexual inclination began at the age of 7. 

Adler and Moll remark, very truly, that, so far at least a* 
women are concerned, sexual anaesthesia or sexual proclivity 
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cannot be unfailingly read on the features. Every ^oman de¬ 
sires to please, and cocpictry is the sign of a cold, rather than 
of an erotic temperament.* It may he added that a considerable 
degree of congenital sexual anivstlicsia by no means prevents a 
woman from being beautiful and attractive, though it must 
prol)ai)ly still always be said that, as Houbaud points out,- the 
woman of cold and intellectual temperament, the “femme dc 
tete,” however beautiful and skillful she inav be, cannot com- 
pete in the struggle for love with the woman whose qualities are 
of the heart and of the emotions. But it seems sufficientlv clear 
that the practical observations of skilled and e.xperienced ob¬ 
servers agree in attributing to persons of erotic type certain 
general characteristics whicli accord with those negative and 
positive standards we may frame on the basis of castration, of 
puberty, and of detumescence. It may be worth while to note 
a few of these characteristics brieflv. 


The abnormal lengthening of the long bones at the age of 
puberty in the castrated is, as we have seen, very pronounced. 
There is little tendency to associate length of limb with an 
erotic temperament, and a certain amount of data as well as of 
more vague opinion points in the opposite direction. The Arabs 
would appear to believe that it is short rather than tall people 
m whom the sexual instinct is strongly developed, and we read 
m the Perfumed Garden: “Under all circumstances little women 
love coitus more and evince a stronger affection for the virile 
member tlmn women of a large size.” In his elaborate inve.sti- 
gat|on of criminals llarro found that prostitutes and women 
pulty of se.«ial ottenses, as also male so.TOal oftenders, tend to 
be short and thick set.- In European folk-lore the thick, bull 

refers'L'^'T"'’ "" “ T"’" klantegazza 

arreTt Ir V being associated with 

errest or di sorder of bony developn.ent, and llarro suggests tl.at 

» nriinmicm, p! bri ’ 

K<iir»Td3,«. vol. n, p. 2.)8. 
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the proverbial salacity of rachitic individuals may be due to an 
increased activity of the sexual organs.^ It inav be added that 
acromegaly, with its excessive bony growths, tends to be asso¬ 
ciated with premature sexual involution. 

A further point which is frequently mentioned in the case 
of women is the development of the chief secondary sc.xual re¬ 
gions; the pelvis and the breasts. It is. indeed, almost in¬ 
evitable that there should be some degree of correlation between 
the aptitude lor bearing children and the aptitude for experienc¬ 
ing detumescence. Tlie reality of such a connection is not only 
evidenced by medical observations, but receives further testi¬ 
mony in popular beliefs. In Italy women witli large buttocks 
are considered wanton, and among the South Slavs they are 
regarded as especially fruitful.® Bhmienbacii asserted that pre¬ 
cocious vcncry will enlarge the breasts, and believed that he had 
found evidence of this among young Ix>ndon prostitutes.® 

The association of the aptitude for dotumesccnce with a 
tendency to a deep ratlicr than to a high voice, both in men and 
women, has frequently been noted and has seldom been denied. 
The onset of puberty always affects the voice; in general, 
Biercnt states, the more bass the voice is tlie more marked is 
the development of the sexual apparatus; “a very robust man, 
with very developed sexual organs, and very dark and abundant 
hairy system, a man of strong puberty in a wonl, is nearly al¬ 
ways a bass.”^ The influence of sexual excitement in deepening 
the voice is shown by the rules of sexual hygiene prescribed to 
tenors, while a bass has less need to observe similar precautions. 
In women every phase of sexual life—puberty, menstruation, 
coitus, pregnancy—tends to affect the voice and always by giving 
it a deeper character. The deepening of the voice by sexual in¬ 
tercourse was an ancient Greek observation, and Martial refers 
to a woman’s good or bad singing as an index to her recent 


‘ifarro. La Pxiheri^, p. IflO. In Italy, tlip sensuality of the lame 
Is llip '.»il»jcot of proverbs. 

• irrft/rfo tii Pxirhiritria, HflO. p. KpxrrriSta. Vol. vi, p. 212. 

Bhinienbaoh, A nthropolofjff'al Trcaihes. p. 243. 

' BiCrent, La PuberU, p. 148. 
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sexual habits. Prostitutes tend to bave a deep voice. Venturi 
points out that married women preserve a fresh voice to a more 
advanced age than spinsters, this being due to the precocious 
senility in the latter of an unused function. Such a phenom¬ 
enon indicates that the relationship of detumescence to the deep¬ 
ening of the voice is not quite simple. This is further indicated 
by the fact that in robust men abstinence still further deepens 
the voice (tlie monk of melodrama always has a bass voice), 
while excessive or precocious sexual indulgence tends to he asso¬ 
ciated with the same kind of puerile voice as is found in those 
persons in whom pubertal development has not been carried very 
far, or who are of what Grilfiths terms eunuchoid type. Idiot 
boys, who are often sexually undeveloped, tend to have a high 
\oice. while idiot girls (who often manifest marked sexual 
proclivities) not infrequently have a deep voice.^ 

Bright dilated eyes are among the phenomena of detumes¬ 
cence, and are very frequently noted in persons of a pronounced 
erotic temperament. This is, indeed, an ancient observation, 
and Burton says of people witi, a black, lively, and sparkling 
eye. ‘without question they are most amorous.” drawinf- his 
I lustrations mostly from classic literature.^ Tardieu descTibod 
the erotic woman as having bright eyes, and Hevwood Smitli 
States that the eyes of lascivious women resemble, thoimh in a 
^‘ss degree, (hose of the insane.^ Sexual e.xcitement is one 
among many causes-intellectual excitement, pain, a loud noise, 

>rritation-whieh produce dilatation of the 
pupils and enlargement of the palpebral fissure, with some pro- 
n,s,on of the eyeball. The influence of the sexual systeu. upon 

exual desire IS, however, by no means the only irritant within 
he sexual sphere which may thus influence the eve morbid 
iritatioDs may produce the same efTect. Atilner Fotliergill ir 

vividly describee the appearaLe of’th^ 

ficornerazhnl Pifico.ffejisuan no 40fi am 

Po^^cr, Lancet, Xovembor 20, 1887 , * ’ 
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eyes sometimes seen in ovariiin disorder: ‘*Tlie glittering flash 
wjiich glances o\it froju some female irides is the external indi¬ 
cation of ovarian irritation, and ‘the ovarian gleam’ lias features 
quite its own. Tlie most marked instance which ever came under 
mv notice was due to irritation in the ovaries, which had been 
forced down in front of the uterus and been fixed there by ad- 
hc'sious. Here there was little se.xual jiroclivity. but the eyes 
were very remarkable. They flashed and glittered unceasingly, 
and at time's perfect lightning bolts shot from them. Usually 
there is a hriglit glittering sheen in them which contrasts with 
tlie dead look in the irides of se.\ual excess or profuse uterine 
discharges.” 

The activity of the glandular secretions, and especially 
those of the skin, during detumescence, would lead us to expect 
that such secretory activity is an index to an aptitude for de¬ 
tumescence. As a matter of fact it is occasionally, though not 
frequently, noted hy medical observers. It is stated that the 
erotic temperament is characterized hv a special odor.^ The 
activity of tlie sweat-glands is seldom referred to by medical 
observers in rlcscribing persons of erotic temperament, although 
tlie descriptions of novelists not infrequently contain allusions 
to this point. an«l the literature of an earlier age shows that the 
tendency to perspiration, especially the moist hand, was regarded 
as a sure sign of a sensual temperament. ‘‘The moist-handed 
Madonna imperia, a most rare and divine creature,” remarks 
Lazarillo in Middleton’s comedy lilurt, Maxter-Constahle, to 
quote one of many allusions to this point in the Elizabethan 
drama. 

The lips arc sometimes noted as red and everted, perhaps 
tliick^; Tardieu remarked tliat the typically erotic woman has 
thick red lips. Tliis corresponds witli tlie characteristic t^'pe of 
the satyr in classic statues as in later paintings; his lips are 


’With rejrard to tho sexual relation-^liips of personal oilor, see 
the previous volume of these Stuilicn, ••Scxuiil Selection in Man, section 

"" European folk lore thick lips in a woman arc sometimes re¬ 

garded as a sign of sensuality, KpvTprdot*. vol. ii, p. 
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always thick and everted. Fullness, redness, and eversion of 
the lips are correlated with good breathing, the absence of an»* 
mia, laughter, a well-tlcshed face. 

This kind of moutli indicates, perhaps, not so much a congenitally 
erotic temperament, as an abandonment to impulse. The opposite type 
of mouth—with inverted, thin, and retnicted lips—would appear to be 
found with especial frequency in persons who habitually repress their 
impulses on moral grounds. Any kind ol elfort to restrain involuotary 
muscular action may lead to retraction of the lips: the effort to over- 
come anger or fear, or even the resistance to a strong desire to urinate 
or defecate. In religious young men, however, it becomes liabitual and 
fi.xed. I recall a small band of medical students, gathered together from 
a large medical school, who were accustomed to meet together for prayer 
and Bible-reading; the majority showed this type of mouth to a very 
marked degree: pale facc.s, with drawn, retracted lips. It may be termed 
thethristian or pious facies. It is much less frequently seen in religious 
women (unless of masculine type), doubtless because /eligion for women 
is in a much less degree than for men a moral discipline. 

It may be added that an interesting form of this contraction of the 
lips, and one that is not purely repressive, is that which indicates the 
state of muscular tension associated with the impulse to guard and 
protect In this form the contracted mouth is the index of tenderness, 
and IS characteristic of the mother who is watching over the infant she 
13 suckling at her breast I have observed precisely the same expressio. 
in the face of a boy of 14 with a large congenital scrotal hernia: when 
the tumor was being examined his lower lip became retracted, well 
marked linos appearing from the angles downwards, though the upper 
hp retained its normal expression It was precisely the tender look U 
^.v see in the faces of mothers who are watching anxiously over their 
spring, and the emotion is evidently the same in both cases: solicitude 
lor a sensitive and tenderly guarded object. 

Tlie degree of pigmentation is clearly correlated with sei- 

Heusinger laid down, in 1823, “the 
nrl'Mi proportional to the functional effective. 

Hav h'T , tl-t 

may be traced very widely throughout the organic world. 

Ihe connection between pifmientation and sexual activity 
3 -y ancient Even leaving out of account the weddLl ap- 
parel of animals, nearly always gorgeous in scales and plumage 
»nd hair, the sexual orifice shows a more or less marked ten- 
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deDcy to pigmentation during the breeding season from fishes 
upward, while in mammals the darker pigmentation of this 
region is a constant phenomenon in sexually mature individuals.^ 
In the human species both the negative standard of cas¬ 
tration and the positive standard of puberty alike indicate a 
correlation of this kind. Those individuals in whom puberty 
never fully develops and who are consequently said to be affected 
by infantilism, reveal a relative absence of pigment in the sexual 
centers which are normally pigmented to a high degree.* Aiuong 
those Asiatic races who extirpate the ovaries in young girls the 
skin remains white in the perineum, round the anus, and in the 
armpits.® Even in mature women who undergo ovariotomy, as 
Kepler found, the pigmentation of the nipples and areola dis¬ 
appears, as well as of the perineum and anus, the skin taking 
on a remarkable whiteness. 

Normally the sexual centers, and in a high degree the geni¬ 
tal orifice, represent the maximum of pigmentation, and under 
some circumstances this is clearly visible even in infancy. Thus 
babies of mixed black and white blood may show no traces of 
negro ancestry at birth, but there will always be increased pig¬ 
mentation about the external genitalia.* The linea fusca, which 
reaches from the pubes to the navel and occasionally to the 
ensiform cartilage, is a line of sexual pigmentation sometimes 
regarded as characteristic of pregnancy, but as Andersen, of 
Copenhagen, has found by the examination of several hundred 
children of both sexes, it exists in a slight form in about 75 per 
cent, of young girls, and in almost os large a proportion of boys. 
But there is no doubt that it tends to increase with age as well 
as to become marked at pregnancy. At puberty there is a gen¬ 
eral tendency to changes in pigmentation; thus Godin found 

’The direct dependence ot sexual pigmentation on the primary 
sexual {rlands is well illustrated hy a true honuaphroditic 
exhibited at the Acadomv of Sciences of Amsterdam (May 31, low), 
this bird had a testis on the rijrht side and an ovary on the left, and 
the ri^ht aide its plumage was of the mule’s colors, on the left ot tne 

Sel° "(7.’. Papillniilt. DulMhi ffocim d'AnthropoJofftr. 1899. l>- 
•Guinard, Art. “Custration.” Riehet’a nictionnairc de PhysloloOU- 
*3. Whitiidge Williams. Obstetrics, 1003, p. 132. 
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that in 28 per cent, adolescent changes occurred in the eyes 
and hair at this period, the hair becoming darker, though the 
eyes sometimes become lighter, Ammon, in his investigation of 
conscripts at the age of 20 {post, p. 19G), discovered the sig¬ 
nificant fact that the eyes and liair darken pari passu with sexual 
ilevelopTnent. In women, during menstruation, there is a gen¬ 
eral tendency to pigmentation; this is especially obvious around 
the eyes, and in some cases black rings of true pigment form in 
this position. Even tlie skin of the negro women of l^ango 
sometimes becomes a few shades darker during menstruation.' 
During pregnancy this tendency to pigmentation reaches its 
climax. Pregnancy constantly gives rise to pigmentation of 
the face, tlie neck, tlie nipples, the abdomt-u, and this is especially 
niarked in brunettes. 

Tliis association of pigmentation and sexual aptitudes haa 

been recognized in the popular lore of some peoples. Thus the 

Sicilians, who admire brown skin and have no liking either for 

a fair skin or light hair, believe that a white woman is incapable 

of responding to love. It is the brown woman who feels love; 

as it IS said in Sicilian dialect: ‘Timmina scura, fimmina 
amurusa.”* 


The dcprr.lonoe of pigmentation upon the sexua: system is shown 
by the fact that irritation of the genital organs by disease ^^■\]\ fre¬ 
quently suflice to produce u hig), degree <.f pigmentation. This m.av 

^"»I>-'On long sine’e 

ment f y 7'"^ wntation apart from pregnancy may produce pig. 
mentation of the areola* of the nipples {Ob><lctnc IForA-.s, vol. i, p. .345) 

Engehnann discussed the subject and gave cases, '-The Hystero-Neu. 

ZLJS' ■ Transaction., vol. ^ii, 1^7; and a 

ummarv of a memoir by Fouquet on this subject in La G„nfcolo.ne 
February. 1003. will he found in BritMi Medical Journal. March 2S. lyoit' 


'Xeit.chrift fiir Kthnologic. 1878. p. 19. 

•> i 1 itro* Mcdictna Poputftre ^iciHoua n 47 Tn i r 

ot thcc Sludic. ••Soiual SclecUorii Zd” lection if 
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Of all physical traits vigor of the liairy system has most 
frequently perhaps been regarded as the index of vigorous sex¬ 
uality. In tills matter modem medical observations are at one 
with popular belief and ancient physiognomical assertions,* The 
negative test of castration and the positive test of puberty point 
in the same direction. 

It is at puberty that all the hair on the body, except that 
on the head, begins to develop; indeed, the very word “puberty’^ 
has reference to this growth ns the most obvious sign of the 
whole process. When castration takes place at an early age all 
this development of pubescent hair is arrested. When the pri¬ 
mary sexual organs are undeveloped the sexual hair is also un¬ 
developed, as in a case, recorded by Plant,- of a girl with rudi¬ 
mentary uterus and ovaries who had little or no axilliary and 
pubic hair, although the hair of the liead was long and strong.* 

The pseudo-Michael Scot among the fiifftia niulieris raUd(r natura: 
ct qu<r coit libfntcr stated that her hair, both on the head and body, is 
thick and coarse and crisp, and Della Porta, the greatest of the physio¬ 
gnomists, taid that thickness of hair in women meant wantonness. 
Veni'tte, in his (iinfrution <lc I'Hoiiiwc, remarked that men who have 
much hair on the body arc most amorous. At a more recent period 
Boubaud has said that pubic hair in its quantity, color and curliness I3 
an index of genital energy. A poor pihius system, on the other hand, 
Koubaud regarded as a probable though not an irrefragable proof of 
sexual frigidity in women. “In the cold woman the pilous system is 
remarkable for the languor of its vitality; the hairs are fair, delicate, 
scarce and smooth, while in ardent natures there arc little curly tufts 
about the temples.” {Trailf tie Vlmpuinsanpc, j)p. 12-1, 523.) Martincau 
declared (/.ffOM.? nur le/t n/foniiatlons VuIvaircH, p. 40) that “the more 
developed the genital organ.s the more abundant the liair covering them; 


’In Japan the same belief would appear to he held. In a mule 
figure rejiref-cnting the typical voluptuous woman hy the Japanese 
painter .\Ianigaij)a Okio (reproduced in Ploss’s Ifdn irrift) the pubic and 
axillary hair is profuse, though usually sparse in Japan. 

^ '(’enfralhlatl fiir (Sunbkolnffir, No. 0. 

•It is important to remember that there is little correlation in this 
matter between the hair of the head and the sexual bair. ii not a certain 
opposition. (See onto, p. 127.) According to one ol the npboristns ol 
Hippocrates, repeated bv BiilFon. eunuchs do not become bald, and 
4riytotle seems to have believed that sexual intercourse is n cause ol 
baldness in men. (Laycock, yervoux of Women, p. 23.) 
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abundance of hair appears to be in relation to the perfect derclopment 
of the organs/’ Tardieu described the typically erotic woman as very 
hairy. 


Bcrgh found that among 2200 young Danish prostitutes those who 
showed an unusual extension and amount of pubic hair included several 
women who were believed to be libidinous in a very high degree. (Bcrgh, 
“S^mholtc,” etc., liospitaMidcndc, August, 1SI)4.) iloraglia, again, m 
Italy, in describing various women, mostly prostitutes, of unusually 
strong sexual proclivities, repeatedly notes very thick hair, with down 
on the face, {.^.rvhivio di I'sichiatha, vol. xvi, fasc. iv-v.) 

Marro, also, in Itaty louiid that abundance of hair and down is 
especially marked in women who are guilty of infanticide (as also Pasini 
has found), though criminal women gcnenilly, in his experience, tend to 
have abnormally abundant hair. (Caratlcri dei Ddhiqucnti, rap. XXII.) 
Lombroso finds that prostitutes generally tend to be hairy {Donna 
Delinqumtc, p. 320.) 

A lad of 14, guilty of numerous crimes of violence having a sexual 
source, is described by Arthur Macdonald in America ns having hair on 
the chest as well as all over the pubes. (A. Macdonald, d€ 

i'Snthropohotc Criminelte, January. 1803, p. ,55.) The association of 
hairiness with abnormal sexuality in the weak-minded has been noted at 
Biectre {Kerherrhr^ Cliniqucs sur rEpilcpsie, vol. xlx, pp. 09 . 77 .) 

Hypertrichosis universalis, a general hairiness of body, has beeu 

described by Cascella in a woman with very strong sexual desires, who 

eventually became insane. {Revida Mensile di Psichiatria, 1003. p. 408.) 

ucknill and Tukc give the case of a religiously minded girl, with verv 

9 rong and repro.ssed sexual desires, who became insane; the onlv 

a inormal feature in her physical development was the marked growth 
of hair over the body. ^ 


DrantOme refers to a great lady known to him whose body was 

that liairy pcoj.le arc 

tfime" the lady in (juestion, he adds, was both. (Bran- 

thme. lie dcs Dames Oalantes, Diseours II.) 

true house of 

lull ♦ ’ thick eyebrows, while his very 

-r"'’ 

interest m the 
»' "■<—'»hee„ 

ho gathered frZ T ^ 12 women. It may 

"oxual nor markell "®te9 that 5 women were neither markedly 

hoth hairy and slxual"Twr^^" “t 

Bc.xual. 1 was sexual and not hairj-, none were haif 
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and not sexual. My correspondent remarks: “There may be women 
with scanty pubic hair possessing very strong sexual emotions. My 
own experience is quite the opposite.” He has also independently 
reached the conclusion, arrived at by many medical observers and 
clearly suggested by some of the facts here brought together, that pro¬ 
fuse hair frequently denotes a neurotic temperament. 

It may be added that Mirabeau, as we learn from an anecdote told 
by an eye-witness and recorded by Legouvf*. had a very hairy chest, 
while the same is recorded of KestU dc !»• Bretonne. 

It is a very ancient and popular belief that if a hairy man 
is not sensual he is strong: vir pilosus ant Ubidinosus aut fortis. 
The Greeks insisted on the liairy nates of Hercules, and Ninon 
(le I’Enclos, when the groat rnnd6 shared her bed without touch¬ 
ing lier, remarked, on seeing Ins hairy body: “Ah, ilonseigneur, 
que vous devez otre fort!’^ It may be doubted whether there is 
any exact parallelism between muscular strength and hairiness, 
for strength is largely a matter of training, but there can be no 
doubt that hairiness really tends to be associated with a gen¬ 
erally vigorous development of the body. 

Although the observations concerning hairiness of body as 
an index of vigor, whether sexual or only generally physical, 
arc so ancient, until recent years no attempts liave been made to 
demonstrate on a large scale whether there is actually a corre¬ 
lation between hairiness and sexual or general development of 
tlie body. Some importance, therefore. attac!ie.<5 to Ammon’s 
careful observations of many thousand conscripts in Baden. 
These observations fully justify this ancient belief, since they 
show that on the one hand the size of tlic testicles, and on the 
other liand girth of chest and stature, arc correlated with hairi¬ 
ness of body. 

Ammon’s observations were made on nearly 4000 conscript.^ of the 
age of 20. From the point of view of the hairy system he divided them 
into four classes:— 

I. To which 0,1 per cent, of the men belonged, with smooth bodies. 

II. Including 25.3 per cent., only slight hairiness. 

III. 53.8 per cent., more developed hairy system, but bolly. breast 
and back smooth. 

IV. 14.7 per cent., hair all over body. 

V. 0.1 per cent., extreme cases of hairiness. 
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The beardless were 12.1 per cent., those with no axillary hair 9 
per cent., those with no hair on pubis 0.4 per cent. This corresponds 
witlj the fact that hair appears first on the pubis and last on the chin. 

In the first class 09 per cent, were beardless, 54 per cent, without 
any axillary hair and 0 per cent, without pubic hair. In the second 
class 24 per cent, were beardless, 17 per cent, without axillary hair. In 
the third class 3 per cent, were beardless and 3 per cent without axillary 
hair. 

Below puberty the diameter of testicles is below 14 millimeters. 
There were 13 conscripts having a testicular diameter of less than 14 
millimeters. These infantile individuals all belonged to the first three 
classes and mostly to the first. The average testitnilar diameter in the 
first class was nearly 24 millimeters, and progressively rose in the 
succeeding classes to over 20 millimeters in the fourth. 

While there was not much difference in lieight, the first class was 
the shortest, the fourth the tallest. The fourth class aUo showed the 
greatest chest perimeter. The cephalic index of all classes was 84. 
(0. Ammon, “LTnfantilisme et le Feminisme au Conseil de KC-vision," 
L’Anthropulogie, May-June, 1890.) 

We thus see that it is (juito justifiable to admit a type of 
person who possesses a more than average aptitude for detumes¬ 
cence. Such persons are more likely to be sliort tlian tall; they 
will sliow a full development of the secondary sexual characters; 
the voice will tend to be deep and the eyes bright; the glandular 
activity of the skin will probably bo marked, the lips everted; 
there is a tendency to a more than average degree of pigmenta¬ 
tion. and there is frequently an al)normal prevalence of hair on 
some parts of the body. While none of these signs, taken sepa¬ 
rately, can be said to have any neces.«arv connection with the 
sexual impulse, taken altogether they indicate an organism that 
responds to the instinct of dotumescence witli special aptitude 
or with marked energj-. In these respects observation, both 
scientific and popular, concords with the probabilities suggested 

by the three standards in this matter which have already been 
set forth. 

No generalization, however, can here be set down in an 
absolute and unqualified manner. There are definite reasons 
why this should be so. There is, for instance, the highly im¬ 
portant consideration that the se-xual impulse of the individual 
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may be conspicuous in two quite distinct ways. It may 
assume prominence because the individual possesses a highly 
vigorous and well-nourished organism, or its prominence may 
be due to mental irritation in a very morbid individual. In the 
latter case—althougJi occasionally the two sets of conditions are 
combined—most of the signs we might expect in the former case 
may be absent. Indeed, tlie sc.xual impulses which proceed from 
a morbid psychic irritability do not in most cases indicate any 
special aptitude for detumescence at all; in that largely lies 
their morbid character. 

just in the same way that the exaggerated impulse 
itself may either be healthy or morbid, so tlie various characters 
wliich we have found to possess some value as signs of the im¬ 
pulse may themselves either be liealthy or morbid. This is 
notably the case as regards an abnormal growth of hair on the 
body, more especially when it appears on regions where normally 
tliere is little or no liair. Sucli hypertrichosis is frequently de¬ 
generative in character, though still often associated with the 
sexual system. When, however, it is thus a degenerative char¬ 
acter of sexual nature, having its origin in some abnormal fcetal 
condition or later atrophy of the ovaries, it is no necessary indi¬ 
cation of any aptitude for detumc^scence. 

more cjfpcoially it would seem idiot girls» tend to show a 
higlily developed hairy system. Thus Voisio, when investigating 150 
idiot and imheeilc girU» found the hair long and thick and tending to 
occupy a large surface; one girl liad hair on the areola? of the mamma. 
(J. Voisin, “Conformation dcs organcs gunitaux chez les Idiots,” Annalc^ 
(VUttgUne Puhliquc. June, 1894.) It should he said that in idiot boys 
puberty is late, and the sexual organs as well as the sexual instinct 
frequently undeveloped, while in idiot girls there Ls no delay in puberty* 
and the sexual organs and instinct are frequently fully and even abnor- 
niully developed. 

Hcgar has described an interesting case showing on association, of 
fa?tal origin, between sexual anomaly and abnormal haimess. In this 
case a girl of 16 had a uterus duplex, an infantile pelvis, very slight 
menstruation and undeveloped breasts. She was very hairy on the face, 
the anterior aspec'ts of the chest and abdomen, the sexual regions, and 
the thighs, but not specially so on the rest of the body. The hairs wore 
of lanugo-like character, but dark in color. (A. Hegar, Ucitriige suf 
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Gchurtshiilfe und Gyndkologic, vcl. i, p. Ill, 1898.) Sometimes birutie% 
of the face and abdomen begin to appear during pregnancy, apparently 
from disease or degeneration ot the ovaries. (A case is noted in Bi'itiHh 
llcdical .Journnl, .-August 2 and 16, pp. 375 and 436, 1902.) Laycock 
many years ago referred to the popular belief that women who have 
hair on the upper lip seldom bear children, and regarded this opinion as 
“questionless founded on fact.” (1-aycotk, AVjtoms Diseases of iromen, 
p. 22.) When this is so, we may suppose that the abnormal hairy 
growth is associated with degeneration of the ovaries. 


There is anotlier factor which enters into this question and 
renders tlie definition of a physical sexual type less precise than 
it would otherwise be. The sexual instinct is common to all 
persons, and while it seems probable that there is a tvpe of per¬ 
son in whom sexual energies are predominant, it would also 
appear that the people who otherwise show a verv high level of 
energy in life usually exhibit a more than average degree of 
energy in matters of love. The predominantly sexual type, as 
we have seen, tends to be associated with a high degn-e of pig¬ 
mentation; the person specially apt for dctuinescence inclines 
to belong to the dark rather than to the purely fair group of 
the population. On the other hand, the active, energetic, jirac- 
tical man, the man who is most apt for the achievement of suc¬ 
cess in life, tends to belong to the fair rather xlian to the dark 
typo.' Thus we have a certain conflict of tendencies, and it be¬ 
comes possible to assort that while persons with pronounced 
aptitude for sexual detumescene tend to be dark, persons whose 

pronounced energy in sexual matters tends to ensure success 
arc most likely to be fair. 


The tendency of the fair energetic type, the type of the northern 

V Inr" r'"' connected with the fact that the 

> olent and enmma! man who commit., se.xunl crimes tends to be f.air 

en am.d a dark population. Criminals on the whole would appear to 

tend to he dark rather than fair; hut Marro found in Italy IL ^ 

predominantly fair. {Caratlcri del 

Complf:ti.;""Xhmtfes‘’ Kllis, “The 

August. 1901,- M. A ^tudy of nntish 
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p. 374.) Ottolenglii, in the >ame way, in examining 100 se.iual offender®, 
lound that tliev showed 17 per cent, ot fair hair, though criminals gen¬ 
erally (on a basis cf nearly 2000) showed only 6 per cent., and normal 
persons (nearly 1(H)0) 8 per cent. Similarly while the normal persons 
showed only 2u per cent, of blue eyes and criminals generally 3G per 
cent., the sexual olleuders showed 50 per cent, of blue eyes. (Oltolenghi, 
Arenivio di Psivhinlria, fasc. vi, 18S8, p. 573.) Burton remarked 
iAnatoiiii/ oj ilclamholy. Part 111, Section 11, -Mem. II. Subs. II) lliat in 
all ages Ino^t amorous young men have been yellow-haired, adding, 
‘Synesnis hoUl> every effeminate fellow or adulterer is fair h.aired.” In 
folk lore, it has been noted (Kpinrrd^ta, vol. ii, p. 2.58), red or yellow 
hair is sometimes regarded ns a mark of sexuality. 

In hannony with tbis fairness, sexual offenders would appear to 
be mure dolichucc{ihali(' than otlier criminals. In Italy Marro found the 
foreheads of sexual offenders to be narrow, and in California Drilhms 
found that while murtierers had an average cephalic index of 83.5, and 
thieves of S0.5, that of sexual offenders was 79. 

On the other hand, high cheek-bones and broad faces—a condition 
most Usually found associated with hrachycephaly—have sometimes 
been noted as associated with uixlue or violent .sexuality. Marro noted 
the excess of prominent cheek-bones in sexual offenders, and in .4merica 
it has been found that unchaste girls tend to have broad faces. (/Vda- 
gogUal Seminary, December, 1890. pp, 231, 235.) 

It will be seen that, when we take a comprehensive view 
of the facts and considerations involved, it is possible to obtain 
a more definite and coherent picture of the physical signs of a 
marked aptitude for detumescence than has hitherto been usually 
supposed possible. But we also see that while the ensetnhie of 
these signs is probanlv fairly reliable as an indo.x of markeil 
sexuality, the separate signs have no such definite significance, 
and under some circumstances their significance may even be 
reversed. 
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Tlie Relationship of Maternal and Sexual Emotion—Conception and 
Loss of Virginity—The Anciently Accepted Signs of This Condition— 
The Pervading Effects of Pregnancy on the Organism—Pigiueiitalion— 
The Blood and Circulation—The Thyroid—Changes in the Xervoiis Sys* 
tern—The Vomiting of Pregnancy—The Longings of Pregnant Women— 
Maternal Impressions—Evidence for and Against Their Validity—The 
Question Still Open—Iniperfection of Our Knowledge—The Significance 
of Pregnancy. 

In anulyzing the sexual impulse I have so far deliberately 
kept out of view the maternal instinct. This is necessary, for 
the maternal instinct is specific and distinct; it is directed to 
an aim wliicli, however intimately associated it raav he with 
that of the sexual impulse proper, can by uo nieans be con¬ 
founded with it. Yet the emotion of love, as it has finally de¬ 
veloped in the world, is not purely of sexual origin; it is partly 
sexual, hut it is also partly parental.* 


Sot. C.9., Groos, /IJs/ficriVAr Genms, p. 249. “We have to admit.” 
Groos observes “the entrance of another instinct, the impulse to tend 
ftn-J fosU-r. so closely connected with the sexual life. It is seeminclv 

co.irtslui. >3 so often fed by the male like a vouiig lledylinp. In man 

needs Xn 'th r f'*"" "*‘"'‘'1’"’"* amalRamation of two 

n.cds, when the tender need to protect and foster and serve is laokintr 

I***'^*®^- Heine’s expression. ‘With inv mantle 

ar eH,H always seemed to me ve^v char! 

t^aSmatifn'^n onderRo a com|.lete 

titute^'utn n ‘ n««S3nrily conneeted with sex intercourse. A pros- 

.„a.ei.'rr r 

(201) 
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In so far ns it is pnrcntnl it is certainly mainly maternal. 
There is a drawing l)y Bronzino in the Louvre of a woinan^s liead 
gazing tenderly down at some invisil)lo object; is it licr child 
or her lover? l)oul)tless her child, yet the expression is equally 
adequate to the emotion evoked by a lover. If we were here 
speeilically dealing with tlic emotion of love as a complex whole, 
and not with the psychology of the sexual impulse, it would 
certainly be necessary to discuss the maternal instinct and its 
associated emotions. In any case it seems desirable to touch 
on tiie psyeluc state of pregnancy, for we are here concerned 
not only with emotions very closely connected with the sexual 
emotions in the narrower sense, but wo here at last approacli 
tiiat state wliich it is the ol)ject of the whole sexual j)roeess to 
achieve. 

In civilized life a period of weeks, months, even venrs, may 
elapse between the establishment of sexual relations and the oc- 


wiih a man who was unfaithful to her, Tlicn, wlien all real sex feeling, 
tlie hatred of the woman he follo\ve<l, the desire he should give her 
love and tenderness, had nil gone, came the other feeding, and she said 
to me, ‘You don’t understand at all; he*.s only my little baby; nothing 
he does can make any <liirerenee to me now/ As I grow older and under- 
htaml Women's natures better. I can see almost at once whj<di relation 
it is a woman has to her husband, or any given man. It is this feeling, 
and not sex passion, that kee[is woman from being free/’ Not only 
is there a sexual association in the impulse to fost(*r un<l protect, 
there would appear to be a similar element !also in the response to 
that impulse. Freud has especially insisted on the partly sexual 
character of the child’s feelings for tliosc who care for it and 
tend it ;ind satisfy its needs. It is begun in earliest infancy; “whoever 
has seen the sated infant sink lack from the breast, to fall asleep with 
flushe<l cheeks and liappy smile, must say I hat the picture is udeqtiato 
to the expression of the sexual salisfaelioii of !at<»r lifo/^ The lipsj 
moreover, are the earliest erogenous zouv. ‘'TIutc will, perhaps, be 
some opposition," Freud remarks {Drei Ahhntulhititfrn ziir ScTuallhMrle, 
pp. 30, Od), “to the identiliealion of the child's feelings of tenderness 
and aj)pre< iatiori for those who tend it with hcxuuI love, but I beliovo 
that exact psychological analysis will place the identity beyond doubt. 
The relationship of the child with the person wlio tends it is for it a 
continiml source of sexual excitement and satisfaction flowing from the 
erogenous zones^ especially since the fostering person—as a rule tho 
mother—regards the child with emotions which proceed from her sexual 
life: strokes it, kisses it, rocks it. and very plninlv treats it as u com* 
pciisation for a fully valid sexual object." Freud remarks that girls 
who retain the? childish character of their love for their parents to adult 
age arc apt to make cold wives and tu be sexually ana^thctic. 
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currencc of conception. I'nclor j>riniitivc conditions the loss of 
the virginal condition j)ractically involves the pregnant condi¬ 
tion, so that under primitive conditions very little allowance is 
made for the state, so common among civilized peoples, of tlie 
woman who is no longer a virgin, vet not about to become a 
mother. 


There is some interest in noting tlie signs of lo^s of virginity 
chiefly relietl upon liy ancient authors. In «loing this it is convenient 
to follow mainly the full summary of authorities given by Schurig In 
his JSarthnioloffia early in the eighfcontii century. The ancient custom, 
known in classic time^, of measuring the neck tlie day after marriage was 
frequently practiced to ascertain if a girl was or was not a virgiji. There 
were various ways of doing this. One was to mea>ure with a thread tlie 
circumference of the bride's nock before .she went to bed on the bridal 
night. If in the morning the same thread would not go around her neck 
it was a sure sign that she had lost her virginity during the night; if 
not. she was still a virgin or had been deflowered at .an earlier period. 
Catullus alluded to this custom, which still e.vists, or existed until Intclv, 
in the south of France. It is |>erfectly sound, for it rests on (he intimate 
response hy congestion of the thyroid glan<l to sexual exciteinent. 
{rarllicnolofiiti, p. 2vS.3; Hi.'rcnt, la J’ubnlt. p. loO: Havelock Fllis. Man 


and W’owuj/i, fourth edition, p. 2li7.) 

Some say. Hchurig tells us, that the voice, which in the virgin is 
shrill, becomes rougher arxd deeja-r after the first coitus. He iiuotca 
Hiolan's statement that it is certain that the voice of tlio^e who 
indulge in venery is changed. On that account the ancients bound down 
the penis of their singers, and Martial said that those who wish to pre¬ 
serve their voices should avoid coitus. Democritus who one <lav had 
greeted a girl as ‘•niahlen” on the following day addressed her as 
'•woman,’' while in the same way it is said that Albertus Magnus, 
observing from lus .study a girl going for wine for her master, knew 
ilml she hail had sexual intercourse by the way because on her return 
■UT voice had become deeper. Here, again, the ancient belief has a 
.ohd basis, for the voice ami the larynx are rcallv afTected by sexual 

conditions. [Parthrnoloffla, p. 280; Marro, La Pubertv, p, 303; Havelock 
F.lhs, op. (U., pp. 2T1, 2.89.) 


Others, again. Schurig proceeds, have judged that the goatv smell 
iriwn out m the armpits during the venereal act is also no uncertain 
3'gn of deflomtinn. such odor being perceptible in those who use much 
'‘■nery. and not seldom in harlots and the newlv married, while ns 
n.ppncrates said, it is not perceived in hoys and girls. (Parthn.olooia, 

Ln -' 64. Selection in 
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In virg^ins, Schurijj reiiK^rks, tlic pubic hair is said to be long and 
not twisted, while in women accustomed to coitus it is crisper. But it 
U only after long and repeated coitus, some authors add, that the pubic 
hairs become crisp. Some recent observers, it may be remarked, have 
noted a connection between sexual excitation and the condition of the 
pubic huir in women. (C/. the present volume, anti* p. 127.) 

A sign to winch the old authors often attached much importance 
was furnislied by the urinary stream. In the Dc Secretin MuHcrum^ 
wrongly attributed to Alberlus Magnus, it is laid ilown that “the virgin 
urinates higher than the woman.*’ Kiolan, in his Anthropographiiiy dis- 
cussing the ability of virgins to ejaculate urine to a hciglit, states that 
Scaliger had observed women who Nvere virgiiiH emit urine in a high 
jet again*^t a wall, but that married women could seldom do this. Bona* 
ciolus also stated that the \irinc of virgins is emitted in a small stream 
to a distance with an acute hissing sound. {Parthenologia, p. 281.) A 
folkdore belief in the reality of this influence is evidenced by the Picardy 
contc referred to alreadj' faiifc, p. 53), “La Princesse qui pisse au dcssxis 
les ileules.” There is no <louht a tendency for the various stresses of 
sexual life to produce an influence in this direction, though they act 
far too slowly and uncertainly to be a reliable index to the presence or 
the absence of virginity. 

Another common ancient test of virginity by urination rests on a 
psychic basis, and appears in a variety of forms which are really nil 
Te<liicible to the same principle. Thus we are told in De Sccreti'* 
Muliennn that to ascertain if a girl is sedueod she sliould bo given to 
eat of powdered crocus flowers, and if she has been seduced she imme- 
iliatcly urinates. We arc here concerned mth auto-suggestion, and it 
may wtdl be believed that with nen'ous and cretlulous girls this test often 
revealed the truth. 

A further test of virginity discussed by Scliurig is the presence of 
modest v of countenance. If a woman blushes her virtue is safe. In 
this >vay girls who have themsedves had experience of the marriage bod 
are said to defect the virgin. The virgin’s eyes are cast down and 
almost motionless, while she who has known a man has eyes that are 
briglit and quick. But this sign is equivocal, says Schurig, for girls are 
ditroreiit, and can simulate the modesty they do not fed. Yet this 
iiidioution also rests on a fundamentally sound psychological basis. 
JSee “Tlie Evolution of Modesty,” in the first volume of tliesc Studies^) 

In his HpUcptiUooia (Section V, cap. I-II), puhlislicd in 1731, 
Schurig discusses further the anciently recognized signs of pregnancy. 
Tlie real or imaginary signs of jiregnancy sought by various primitive 
peoples of the past and present are brought together by Ploss and 
Bartels, Dfus UVifr, bd. i. Chapter XXVII. 
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Both pliysically and psychically the occurrence of preg¬ 
nancy is, however, a distinct event. It marks the beginning of 
a continuous physical process, wliich cannot fail to manifest 
psychic reactions. A great center of vital activity—practically 
a new center, for only the terminal form of it in menstruatioii 
had previously existed—has appeared and affects the whole or¬ 
ganism. “From tlie moment that the embryo takes posscssiou 
of the woman,” Kobert Barnes puts it, “every drop of blood, 
every fiber, every organ, is affected.”^ 

A woman artist once observed to Br. Stratz, that as the 
final aim of a woman is to become a mother and pregnancy is 
thus her blossoming time, a beautiful woman ought to bo most 
beautiful when she is pregnant. That is so. Stratz replied, if 
her moment of greatest pliysical perfection corresponds with 
the early months of pregnancy, for with the beginning of preg¬ 
nancy metabolism is increased, the color of the skin becomes 
more lively and delicate, the breasts firmer.* Pregnancy may, 
indeed, often become visible soon after conception by the brighter 
eye, tiie livelier glance, resulting from greater vascular ac¬ 
tivity, though later, with the increase of strain, the face may 
tend to become somewhat thin and distorted. The liair. Barnes 
states, assumes a new vigor, even thougli it may have been fall¬ 
ing out before. The temperature rise.s; the weight increases, 
oven apart from the growtli of the fmtus. The enioreseence of 
pregnancy shows itself, as in the blossoming and fecundated 
flower, by increased pigmentation.^* Tlie nipple.s with tlieir 
areohe, and the mid-lino of the belly, become darker; 
brown flcNiks (lentigo) tend to appear on the foreliead, 
neck, arms, and body; while stria>-at first blue-red, 
then a brilliant white—appear on the belly and thighs, 


|C. H. Stratz, Die Schdnhcil des Weiblichen JTorneiv*, Chanter VI 

-.tain. ^ all’ 
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though these are scarcely normal, for they are not seen in women 
with very elastic skins and are rare among peasants and savages.^ 
The whole carriage of the woman tends to become changed with 
the development of the mighty seed of man planted within her; 
it simulates the carriage of pride witli the arched back and pro¬ 
truded abdonu'i).- The pregnant woman has been lifted above 
the level of ordinary humanity to become the casket of an in¬ 
estimable jewel. 

It is in the blood and the circulation that the earliest of 
the most prominent symptoms of pregnancy arc to be found. 
The ever increasing devclojmient of this new focus of vascular 
activity involves an increased vascular activity in the whole 
organism. This activity is present almost from the first—a few 
days after the impregnation of the ovum—in the breasts, and 
quickly becomes obvious to inspection and palpation. Before a 
quite passive organ, the breast now rapidly increases in activity 
of circulation and in size, while certain characteristic changes 
begin to take place around the nipples.^ As a result of the 
additional work imposed upon it the heart tends to become 
slightly hypertrophied in order to meet the additional strain; 
there mav be some dilatation also.^ 

to 

The r<*cont. investitrations of Stengel and Stanton tend to show that 
tho increase of the heart’s work during pregnancy is loss considerable 
tliat has generally been supposed, aud that beyond sonic enlarpoincnt and 
dilatation of the right ventricle tliere is not usually any hypertrophy 
of the heart. 


* \'inay, (If* to Chapter VHT; K. Hennig, ‘‘Bx* 

ploratio Kxterna,’ fViVfp/rx-irndfix tin A7/r. Cotifjn'H Intcrftatiotial dC 
MuJivinr, vol. vi, ^vriiou XIII, pp. 144-100. A biblit)grapliy of the litera¬ 
ture concerning the physiology of pregnancy, extending to ten pages, is 
apiHUidcd by Pi nan! to his article •‘fJrossesse,’^ Dirtionnairc t7ici/rf0- 
pf'dii/ur drx Srimerf^ wt’diralcff, 

*Strat7, op. (it., <’hapt<T XII. 

•W. P. A. Orinith, ‘•The Diagnosis of Pregnancy/' firtthh .Medical 
Joutfidl, April 11, 1003. 

^^acketlzie an<l 11. O. Nicholson, “The Heart in I^egnanev, 
Itritish Mrdira! October S, 1004; Stengel and Stsiiiton. •‘The 

Condition of the Heart in Pregnancy/’ .Xfrdiral ftreord. May I0. 1002 
and fttirersiftt Mrdira! /iaUrtin^ Sept., 1004 (suinmnrucsl 

In liritiMh MidhvI dounial, August 10. 1902, and Sept. 23, 1003.) 
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The total quantity of blond is raised. \\ bile increased in 
quantity, the blood appears on the whole to be somewhat depre* 
ciated in quality, tiiough on this point there are considerable 
diflerenees of opinion. Thus, as regards haunoglobin, some in* 
vestigator? have found that the old idea as to the poverty of 
hamioglobin in pregnancy is quite unfounded; a few liave even 
found that the luTinoglobin is increased. ^lost authorities have 
found the red cells diminished, though some only slightly, while 
the white cells, and also the fibrin, are increased. But toward 
the end of pregnancy tliere is a tendency, perhaps due to the 
establishment of compensation, for the blood to revert to the 
normal condition.* 

It would appear probable, however, that the vascular phe¬ 
nomena of pregnancy are not altogether so simple as the above 
statement would imply. The activity of various glands at this 
time—well illustrated by the marked salivation which sometimes 
occurs—indicates that other modifying forces are at work, and 
it has been suggested that the changes in the maternal circulation 
during pregnancy may best be explained by the theory that tliere 
are two opposing kinds of secretion poured into the blood in 
unusual degree during pregnancy: one contracting the vessels, 
the other dilating them, one or the other sometimes gaining the 
upper hand. Suprarenal extract, when administered, has a vaso- 
constricting influence, and thyroid e.xtract a vaso-dilating in¬ 
fluence; it may he surmised that within the body these glands 
perform similar functions.* 


The important part played by the thyroid gland is indi¬ 
cated by its marked activity at tlie very beginning of pregnancy. 

may probably associate the general tendency to vaso-dilata- 
tion during early pregnancy with the tondonev to goitre; Freund 
found an increase of the thyroid in 45 per cent, of 50 oases. 
The thyroid lielongs to the same class of ductless glands as the 


“>tatcmAl Wood at Term.” Journal of 


r «r/ the Mfitmuil Circulatiou 

*cgnniic}, Unitnh ilcd^f'ol Jourt>nf. 0<*t^hi*r 3 . 1903 . 
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ovary, and, as Bland Sutton and others have insisted, the anal¬ 
ogies between the thyroid and the ovary are very numerous and 
significant. It inav be fidded that, in recent vears Armand 
Gautier has noted the importance of the thyroid in elaborating 
niieleo-protcids containing arsenic and iodine, which are poured 
into the circulation during menstruation and pregnancy. The 
whole metabolism of tiie body is indeed affected, and during the 
latter part of pregnancy study of the ingesta and egesta has 
shown that a storage of nitrogen and even of water is taking 
jilace.’ The woman, as Pinard puts it, forms the child out of 
her own flesh, not merely out of her food; the individual is being 
sacrificed to the species. 

The changes in the nervous system of the pregnant woman 
correspond to those in the vascular system. Tliere is the same 
increase of activity, a heightening of tension. Bruno Wolff, 
from experiments on bitches, concluded that the central nervous 
system in women is probably more easily excited in the pregnant 
than in the non-pregnant state, though he was not prepared to 
call this cerebral excitability “specific.”* Direct ob.-ervations 
on pregnant women have show’n, without doubt, a heightened 
nervous irritability. Reflex action generally is increased. Neu¬ 
mann investigated the knee-jerk in 500 women during preg¬ 
nancy, labor, and the puerperium, and in a large number found 
that there was a progressive exaggeration with the a«lvancc of 
pregnancy, little or no change being observed in the early 
months; sometimes when no change was observed during preg¬ 
nancy the knee-jerk still increased during labor, reaching its 
maximum at the moment of the e.xpulsion of the fmtus; the 
return to the normal condition took place gradually during the 
puerperium. Tridandanl found in pregnant women that though 
the superficial reflexes, with the exception of the abdominal, 
were diminished, tlie deep and tendon refle.xt'S w’cre markedly 
increased, especially that of the knee, these changes being more 
marked in primipartc than in multipara?, and more pronounced 
as pregnanev advanced, the normal condition returning with 

M. Morrifi Slcmans, “MetTbolistn nurinj.' Pnfmancy,” John^ 
klriH RriutriH, vol. xii, 1901. 

•B. Wo'fT. Zf^ntrnlblntt fur (Jitnakolo^ic, 1904, No. 26. 
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:eii days after labor. Electrical excitability was sensibly dimin¬ 
ished.* 

One of the first signs of high nervous tension is vomiting 
As is well known, this plienoinenon commonly appears earlv in 
pregnancy, and it is by many considered entirely pliysiological. 
Barnes regards it as a kind of safety valve, a regulating fiuic- 
tion, letting off excessive tension and maintaining equilibrium.* 
Vomiting is, however, a convulsion, and is thus tlie simplest 
form of a kind of manifestation—to which tlie heightened nerv 
ous tension of pregnancy easily lends itself—tlnit finds its e.\- 
treme pathological form in eclampsia. In this connection 
of interest to point out that the pregnant woman here mano 
fests in the higliest degree a tendency which is marked in women 
generally, for the female sex, apart altogether from pregnancy, 
is specially liable to convulsive phenomena.* 


There is .some sliglit diJTerence of opinion nmong authorities as to 
l ie precise n.iture and causation of the sickness of pregnancy. Barnes 
Horrwks and otl.crs reg-.nd it as physiological; but many consider it 
pa hological; this is. for instance, the opinion of Giles. Graily Hewitt 
Httnhuted it to flexion of tlie gravid uterus, Kultenbach to hysteria 
and /aborsky terms it .a nourosi.s. Whitridge Williams considers that it 
»>«.v lie (1) redev. or (2) neurotic (when it is allied to hvstoria and 
nmenable to sugge.stion). or (3) toxa*mic. It really appears to tie on the 

1 nkno!;;, nianifcstitions. It is sai.I to be 

unknown to farmers and veterinary surge<,ns. It .appears to be little 

of trio,r"“ “''rT'' “ ^ amo„g wo.non 

«ho »< p-s"--,. one,, 

third of tin. ^ cases. Ho concluded that about one* 

nancy 45 ner throughout pre<^. 

.net ,ro„ .,nt during uoc„„., uio„.h!“ ’,r”"« 

„ H"vol„ck EMi,. 3 /uu 
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a few days to all through. Between the ages of 20 and 25 sickness was 
least frequent, and there was less sickness in the third than in any 
other pregnancy. {This corresSponds with the conclusion of Matthews 
Duncan that 25 is tlic most favomhle age for pregnancy.) To some 
extent in agreement with Gu^niot, Giles believes that the vomiting of 
pregnancy is “one form of manifestation of the high nervous irritability 
of pregnancy.'* This high nervous tension may overJlow into other 
channels, into the va^cula^ and excretory system, causing eclampsia; 
into the muscular .system, causing chorea, or, expending itself in the 
brain, give rise to hysteria when mild or insanity when severe. But 
the vagi form a very ready channel for such overflow, and hence the 
frequency of sickness m pregnancy. There are thus three main factors 
in the causation of this phenomenon r (1) An increased nervous irri* 
tabilitv; (2) a local source of irritation; (3) a ready efferent channel 
for nervous energy. (Arthur Gile.s, “Obsen’ations on the Etiology of 
the Sickness of Pregnancy,” Transactions Obstelrical Society of Londoiiy 
Tol. XXV, 1S94.) 

Martin, who regards the phenomenon as normal, points out that 
when nau^ea and vomiting are absent or smldenly cease there is often 
reason to suspeil something wrong, espoeinlly the death of the embryo, 
lie also remarks that women who sufTer from large varicose veins arc 
seldom troubled by the nausea of pregnancy. (J. .M. H. Martin, **The 
Vomiting of Pregnancy,” British Mrdicat Journal, December 10, 1004.) 
These ob'^ervations may he connecle<l witli those of Evans {American 
Ci/u€C<Jo(;ira1 and Ohslrtrirnl Journal, January, 1000), who attributes 
primary* importance to tlie undoubtedly active factor of the irritation 
set \ip by the uterus, more especially the rhythmic uterine contractions; 
stimulation of the breasts [iroduccs active uterine contractions, and 
Evans found that examination of the breasts sufTiced to bring on a 
severe attack <»f vomiting, wliile on another occasion this was produced 
by a vaginal examination. Evans believes that the purpose of these 
contractions is to facilitate the circulation of the hlooil tlirouLdi the 
large venous sinuses, tlie surcharging of t)ie relatively stagnant pools 
with cfTcte blood producing the irritation which leads to rhythmic 
contractions. 


It is on tlie basis of tbe increased vascular and glandular 
activity and tbe beightened nervous tension that the special 
psycliic phenoinena of pregnancy develop. The he's! known, and 
perhaps the most j-baracteristic of these manifestations, is that 
known as “longings.” By this term is meant more or loss irre¬ 
sistible desires for some special food or drink, which may be 
digestible or indigestible, sometimes a substance which the 
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woman ordinarilv likes, such as I'ruit, aiul occasionally one 
wliich. under ordinary circumstances, she dislikes, as in one 
case known to me of a youn'^ country woman who. when hearing 
her cliild, was always ionging for tobacco and never liaj)pv ex¬ 
cept when slie coidd get a pipe to smoke, althougii under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, like otlier young women of her class, she 
was without any desire to smoke. Occasionally the longings lead 
to actions which are more unscnipulous than is common in the 
case of the same person at other times; thus in one case known 
to me a young woman, pregnant with her first child, in¬ 
sisted to her sister’s horror on entering a strawberry field and 
eating a quantity of fruit. These “longings” in their extreme 
form may properly be considered as nimrastheuic obsessions, 
out in their simple and less pronounced forms they may well be 

normal and healthy. 

% 


Tlie old medUal authors abound in narratives describing the long- 
ings of pregnant women for natural and uniiatunil foods. Tliis affectum 
was commonly colled pira. sometimes rilra or vialntia. Schurlg, whose 
works are a comprclicn.«ivo treasure house of ancient medical lore, 
devotes a long chapter (cap. II) of his f'liyhloffia, published in 1725. to 
pica as manitostod mainly, though not exclusively, in pregnant women. 
Some women, he tells us. haw hecn compelled to rat all sorts of earthy 
BUbstanccs, of which sand seems the mo.st common, and one Italian 
woman when pregnant ate several pounds of sand with much satisfac¬ 
tion following it up with a draugl.t of l.er own urine. IJme. mud, 
chalk, charcoal, cinders, piteh are also the desired substances in othei 
case.s detailed. One pregnant woman must eat bread fresh from the 
oven m wry large quantities, and a certain noble matron ate 140 sweet 
cakes in one day and night. \M,cat and various kinds of corn as well 
an of vegetables were the foods desired by many longing women. One 
«oman was responsible for 20 pounds of pepper, another ate -increr i„ 
large quantities, a third kept mace under her pillow; cinnamon'’salt 
emulsion of almonds, treacle, mushrooms were desired bv others Cher’ 
nos were longed fi.r by one. and another ale HO or 40 lemons In one 
niRht. \arious kinds of fish—mullet, oysters, crabs, live cels etc—arc 
ent.oned while other women have found delectation in lizards, frogs 
Pders and fi.es. even scorpions. lice and fieas. A pregnant 

inten ' r temperament, ate a live fowl completely with 

mueo a r‘ ■ repulsive substances, such as nasal 

n>ucus and feces (eaten with bread). Vinegar, ice, ami snow "e^r Tn 
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other cases. One woman stilled a desire for human flesh by biting the 
nates of chUdren or the anus of men. Metals arc also swallowed^ such 
us iron, silver, etc. One pregnant woman wished to throw eggs in her 
husband's face, and another to liuve her husband throw eggs in licr face. 

In the next eliapler of the same work Schurig describes cases of 
acute antipathy which may arise under the same circumstances (cap. 
Ill, “l)e Nausefl seu Antipathia certorum ciborum”). The list includes 
bread, meat, fowls, fi>h, eels (a very common repulsion), crabs, milk, 
butter (very often), cheese (often), honey, sugar, salt, eggs, caviar, 
sul|djur, ap(des (especially their odor), slrawbcirics, mulberries, cin* 
namon, mace, capers, pepper, onions, mustard, beetroot, rice, mint, 
absintlie, roses (many pages are devoted to this antipathy), lilies, elder 
flowers, imisk (wliicdi sometimes caused vomiting), amber, coffee, opiates, 
olive oil, vinegar, cats, frogs, spiders, wasps, swords. 

More recently (Jould and Pyle (Auomalics and Curiosities of 
ifp. SO) have briclly summarized some of the ancient and modern 
reconU concerning tlie longings of pregnant women. 

Various theories are put forward concerning the causation 
of the longings of pregnant women, hut none of these seems to 
furnisli hv itself a complete and adecpiate explanation of all 
cases. Thus it is said that the craving is the expression of a 
natviral iiistiiut, the system of the pregnant woman really re- 
(juiring the foo<l she longs for. It is quite probable that this i> 
so in inanv cases, hut it is obviously not so in the majority of 
cases, even when we confine ourselves to the longings for fairly 
natural foods, while we know so little of the special needs of the 
organism during pregnancy that the theory in any case is in* 
fu.^(‘optiljlc of clear deinon^tratioD. 

Allied to tliis theory is the c.xplanation that the longings 
ere for things that counteract the tendency to nausea and sick¬ 
ness. Giles, however, in his valuable statistical study of the 
longings of a scries of 300 pregnant women, has shown that the 
percentage of women with longings is exactly the same (33 per 
cent.) among women wlio had suffered at some time during 
pregnancy from sickness as among the women who had not so 
suffered. Moreover. Giles found that the period of sickness fre- 
quentlv bore no relation to tlie time when there were cravings, 
and the patient often had cravings after the sickne.«s had ceased. 

According to another theory these longings are mainly a 
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matter of auto-suggestion. The pregnant woman has received 
the tradition of such longings, persuades lierself that she Itri- 
such a longing, and then becomes convinced that, according t" 
a popular belief, it will he bad for the eliild if tlie longing is 
not gratified. Giles considers that this process of aulo-s\ig- 
gestion takes place ‘’in a certain number, perhaps even in the 
majority of cases.*'* 


The Duchess (l’Abrant«-s, the wife of Marshal Jmiot, in her 
H^moirc/t gives an amusing; account of how in her first pregnancy a 
longing was a(>parently imposed upon her hy the anxious solicitude of 
her own .ami her hiishantl's relations. Though sulTcring from constant 
nausea and sickness, she had no longings. One day at dinner after the 
pregnancy had gone on for .some months her mother suddenly put down 
her fork, exclaiming: “I have never asked you what longing you Iiavc! ’ 
She replied with truth that she had none, her days and her nights being 
occupied with sulTering. “N'o ewnV!” said the mother, “.such a tiling 
was never heard of. I mu>t speak to your mother-in-law.” The two 
old ladies oonsultml anxiously and explained to the young mother hi>w 
an unsatlsfie^l longing might produce a monstrous child, and the husband 
also now began to ask licr every «lay wliat she longed for. Her sister- 
in-law, moreover, brougbt her all .sorts of .stories of cbildrcn born with 
appalling mother's marks due to this cause. She became frightened 
and lK*gan to wonder what ^llc most wanted, but could think of nothing. 
At last, when eating a pastille flavored with pineapple, it occurred to 
her that pineapple is an excellent fruit, and one, moreover, which she 
had never seen, for at that time it wa.s extremely rare. Thereupon slie 
began to long for pineapple, and all the more when she was told that 


at that sea.son they eould not he obtained. She now began to feel tliat 
she must have pineapfde or die, and her husband ran all over Paris, 
vainly offering twenty louis for a pineapple. At last he succeeded ia 
obtaining one through the kindne.ss of Mine. Bonaparte, and drove home 
furiously just as his wife, alw.ays talking of pineapples, had gone to 
h«l. He entered the room with the pineapple, to the great satisfaction 
of the Duchess's mother. (In one of her own pregnancies, it appears, she 
longed in vain for cherries in Jamiarv-. and the child was born with a 
mark on her body resembling a cherry—in scientific terminology, a 
»wrrM».) The Duchess effusively thanked her Imshand and wished’to 
^at of the fruit immediately, hut her husband stopped her and said that 
Torvisart. the famous physician, had told him that she must on nr. 


- 'Arthur Giles. ‘‘The Longings of rregnaiit 
JMciricat Socicly of London, vol. xxxv, 1893. 
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accuuut touch it at night, as it was extremely indigcstjole. She prom- 
iaed not to do so, and spent the night in caressing the pineapple. In the 
luorniJig the hu^hand came and cut up the fruit, presenting it to her in 
a porcelain bowl. Suddenly, however, there was a revulsion of feeling; 
she felt that she could not possibly eat pineapple; persuasion was 
useless; the fruit had to be taken away and the windows opened, for 
the very smell of it had become odious. The Duchess adds that hence¬ 
forth, tbroughout her life, though still liking the flavor, she was only 
able to eat pineapple by doing a sort of violence to herself, filimories 
de hi Dnchcjisr d'Abranh'*, vol. iii, Chapter VIIL) It should be added 
tiiat, in old age, the Duchess d’Abrantes appears to have become insane. 

The influence of suggestion must certainly be accepted as, 
at all events, increasing and emphasizing the tendency to long¬ 
ings. It can scarcely, however, be regarded as a radical and 
adequate e.vplanation of the phenomenon generally. If it is a 
matter of auto-suggestion due to a tradition, then wc should 
expect to find longings most frequent and most pronounced iu 
multiparous women, who are best acquainted with the tradition 
and best able to experience all that is e.xpected of a pregnant 
woman. Hut. as a matter of fact, the women who have borne 
most children are precisely those who are least likely to be 
affected by the longings whicli tradition demands they should 
manifest. Giles has sliown that longings occur much more fre¬ 
quently in the first than in any subsequent jmegnancy; there is 
a regular decrease witli the increase in nuinhor of pregnancies 
until in women witii ten or more children tlic longings scarcely 
occur at all. 

We must probably regard longings as based on a pliysiolog- 
ieal and psychic tendency which is of universal extension and 
almost or quite normal. They are known tliroughout Europe 
and were known to tlie medical writers of antiquity. Old Indian 
as well as ohl dewi.'jh pliysicians recognized them. They have 
been noted among many savage races to-day: among the Indians 
')f Xortli and South America, among the peoples of the Xile and 
the Soudan, in the ^lalay archipelago.* In Europe they are most 


• BnrfM's. T)nfi Chapter XXX# 
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common among tlie women of the people, living simple and 
natural lives.^ 

The true normal relationship of the longings of pregnancy 
is with the impulsive and often irresistible lonprings for food 
delicacies which are apt to overcome children, and in girls often 
persist or revive through adolescence and even beyond. Such 
sudden fits of greediness belong to those kind of normal psychic 
manifestations which are on the verge of the abnormal into 
wliich tliey occasionally pass. They may occur, however, in 
healthy, well-bred, and well-behaved children who. under the 
stress of the sudden craving, will, without compunction and 
apparently without reflection, steal the food they long for or 
even steal from their parents the money to buy it. 'I'he food 
thus seized by a well-nigh irresistible craving is nearly alwaj's 
a fruit. Fruit is usually doled out to children in small quan¬ 
tities as a luxury, but we arc descended from primitive human 
peoples and still more remote ape-like ancestors, by whom fruit 
was in its season eaten copiously, and it is not surprising that 
when that season comes round the child, more sensitive than the 
adult to primitive influences, should sometimes experience the 
impulse of its ancestors with overwhelming intensity, all the 
more so if, as is probable, the craving is to some extent the ex¬ 
pression of a physiological need. 


Panfor.l Boll, who investi-ateJ the food impulses of children in 
America, finds that girU have a greater number of lihes and dislikes in 
foods than hoys of the same ago. thoiigh at the same time thev have less 
dislikes to some foods than boys. The proclivity for sweets'and fruits 
shows »tsclf ns soon as a child begins to eat solids. The chief fruits 
liked arc oranges, bananas, apples pcacbe.s, and pears. This strong n-ef- 
erenoe for fruit.s lasts till the age of )3 or 14. though rchitivelv weaker 
»r-m 10 to 13. In girls, however, Bell notes the significant fact from 
our present point of view that at mid-adolc-scenee there is a revived taste 
for sweets and fruits. He believes that the growth of .-hildren in taste 
>n foods recapitulates the e.xperienee of the race. (P. Bell “An Intro 

M« r7'inMl'-'' Foods.” 
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Tlie lieightened nt-rvous impressionability of pregnancy 
would appear to arouse into activity those primitive impulses 
wliich are liable to occur in childhood and in the unmarried 
girl continue to the nubile age. It is a significant fact that tlie 
longings of pregnant women are mainly for fruit, and notably 
for so wholesome a fruit as the apple, which may very well have 
a beneficial efTect on the system of the pregnant woman. Giles, 
in his tabulation of the foods longed for by 300 pregnant women, 
found that the fruit group was by far the largest, furnishing 
79 cases; ai)j)les were far away at the head, occurring in 34 
cases out of the 99 who had longings, while oranges followed at 
a distance (witli 13 cases), and in the vegetable group tomatoes 
came first (with 0 cases). Several women declared “I could 
have lived on apples/’ “I was eating apples all day/’ “I used to 
sit up in bed eating apples.”* Pregnant women appear seldom 
to long for the possession of objects outside the edible class, and 
it seems doubtful whether they have any special tendency to 
kleptomania. I’inard has pointed out that neither Lasegue nor 
Lunier, in tlieir studies of kleptomania, have mentioned a single 
shop rol>bery committed by a pregnant woman.® Brouardel has 
indeed found such cases, but the object stolen was usually a food. 

A furtlicr significant fact connecting the longings of preg¬ 
nant women witli tlie longings of children is to be found in the 
fact that tiiey occur mainly in young women. We have, indeed, 
no tabulation of the ages of pregnant women wlio have mani¬ 
fested longings, but Giles lias clearly shown that these chiefly 


•The* njiplc, wfierevor it known, has nearly always been a sacred 
or magic fruit ( as J. F. Campbell show*. Po/iular Talcn of ITrsf High- 
fojuff. vol. I, p. Ixxv. ct sf 7 .), and the fruit of the forbidden tree which 
tempted Eve i* always popularly imagined to be an ap[»le. One may per¬ 
haps refer in this connection to the fact that at Rome and elsewliere the 
teslicle.s h.ave been called apples. I may add that we find .a curious proof 
of the recognition of the ftininine love of apples in an old Portuguese 
hnlliul, “Donna Ouiinar,” in which a damsel puts on armour an*l goes to 
the wars; her sex is suspected an<I ns a test, she is taken Into an orchard, 
but Donna Gnimar is too wary to fall into the trap, and turning away 
from the apples plucks a citron. 

*A. Pinard, Art. “GrosKcsse,” lUriionnalre Encuclopfdlquc a-8 
Prlencfx MrtlitnlrM, p. 1.38. On the subject of violent, eriminnl and 
abnormal impul-cs «luring pregnancy, sec Cum«ton, "Pregnancy and 
Crime.” American Journal Obslctricft, December, 1903. 
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occur in primipara', aud steadily and rapidly decrease in each 
successive pregnancy. Tliis fact, otherwise somewhat ditlicult 
of explanation, is natural if we look upon the longings of preg¬ 
nancy as a revival of those of cliihlhood. It certainly indicates 
also that we can by no means regard tliese longings as e.vclusively 
the e.xpression of a physiological craving, for in that case they 
would be liable to occur in any pregnancy unless, indeed, it is 
argued tliat with each successive pregnancy the woman becomes 
less sensitive to her own physiological state. 

There has been a frequent tendency, more especially among primi¬ 
tive peoples, to regard a pregnant woman’s longings as something sacred 
and to be indulged, all the more, no doubt, as they are usually of a 
viinple and harmless characlcr. In the Black Forest, according to Floss 
and Bartels, n pregnant woman may go freely iiit(» other people's gardens 
and take fruit, provided she cats it on the spot, and very similar 
privileges are accorded to her eKcwhcre. Old Engli-^h opinion, as re¬ 
flected, for instance, in lien Jonson’s plays (as Dr. Harriet C. B. Alex¬ 
ander has pointed out), regards the pregnant woman us not responsible 
for her longings, and Kieriian remarks (“Kleptomania and Collectivism." 
Allcnixt and ycuiologist, November. 1902) lliat this is in “a most natural 
and just view.” In Fr.ince at the Bevolution a law of the 28tli Ger¬ 
minal, in the year III, to some extent admitted the irresponsibility of 
the pregnant woman generally,—following the classic precidont. by 
which a woman could not be brought before a court of justice so long 
as she was pregnant,—but tlie Napoleonic code, never tender to women, 
abrogated tlii.s. Pin.ird does not con-ider that the longings of pregnant 
Women arc irresistible, ami. consequently, regards the pregnant woman 
as responsible. Thi.s is probably the view most widely licbl. In any 
case thc.se longings seldom come up for medico-icgal coDsidemtiou. 

The phenomena of the longings of pregnancy are linked to 
the much more o!i.«cure and dubious phenomena of the iulluence 
(ft maternal impressions on tlic child within the womb. It is 
true, indeed, that there is no real connection whatever between 
these two group.s of manifestations, but tliey have been so widely 
and for so long closely associated in the popular mind that it is 
convenient to pass directly from one to the other. The .«ame 
name is sometiint>s given to the two manifestations; thus in 
France a pregnant longing is an envic, wiiile a mother’s mark 
on the child is also called an envie, because it is supposed to be 
due to the mothers unsatisfied longing. 
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The conception of a “materual impression” (the Genuan 
\ ersclu-n) rests on the belief that a powerful mental iufiucDce 
working on the mother’s mind may produce an impression, either 
general or delinite. on the child she is carrying. It makes a 
great deal of diiiereuce whether the etfect of tlie impression on 
the cliild is general, or definite and circumscribed. It is not 
dilRcult to believe that a general effect—even, as Sir Arthur 
ilitchell first gave good reason for believing, idiocy—may be 
produced on the child b}' strong and prolonged emotional influ¬ 
ence working on the mother, because sueli general influence may 
bo transmitted through a deteriorated blood-stream. But it is 
impossible at present to understand how a definite and limited 
intiuonee working on the mother could produce a definite and 
limited effect on the cliild. for there are no channels of nervous 
communications for the passage of such influences. Our diffi¬ 
culty in conceiving of the process must, liowcver, be put aside if 
the fact itself can he demonstrated by convincing evidence. 

In order to ilUntmtc the nature of maternal impre^^sions, I will 
RCinimarize a few ensea which I have collected from the best medic a 1 
periodical literature during the past fifteen years, I have exercised no 
selection and in no way jjuarantee the authenticity of the alleged facts 
or the alleged explanation. They are merely examples to illustrate a 
class of cases published from time to time by medical observers in 
medical journals of high repute, 

llarly in pregnancy a woman found her pet rabbit killed by a cat 
which had gnawed off the two forepaws, leaving ragged stumps; she 
was for a long time constantly thinking of this. Her child was bom 
with deformed feet, one foot with only two Iocs, the other three, the os 
calcis in both feet being cither absent or little dcvoloj)e<l. (0. Ih lh*ale, 
Tottenham, Lnnrct, May 4, 1880), 

Tlirec months and a half before birth of the child the father, a 
glazier, fell tlirotjgli the roof of a hothouse, severely rutting his right arm, 
so that he was lying in the infirmarj' for a long time, and it was doubt¬ 
ful whether the liaiul could be saved. The chihl was liealthy, but on the 
flexor surface of the radial side of the right forcann just above tho 
wri^t—the same spot as the father's injury—there was u nawus the size 
of a .sixpence. (W. Hussoll, Paisley, Lourct, T^fny 11, 1889.) 

At the beginning of pregnancy a woman was greatly scared by 
being kicked over by a frightened cow she was milking: she hung on to 
the animars teats, but thought she would be trampled to death, and 
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was ill an<i nervous for weeks afterwards. The child was a monster, 
with a fleshy substance—seciiiinjr to be prolonged from the spinal cord 
and to represent the brain—projecting froni the floor of the skull. IJotli 
doctor and nurse were struck by the resemblance to a cow’.s teats before 
they knew the woinan^s story, and this was told by tlie woinan imme¬ 
diately after <lelivery and before slie knew to what she had given Ujrtli. 
(A. Koss I’aterson, Ilcvcrsby, Lincolnshire, Lnuvety September 29, 1889.1 

During the second month of pregnancy the mother was territied 
by a hullork as she was returning from market. The child readied 
full term and was a well-developed male, stillborn. Its head “exactly 
resembled a miniature cow^s head;” the occipital bone was absent, the 
parietals only slightly developed, the eyes were placed at the top of the 
frontal bone, wliich was quite flat, with each of its superior angl<s 
twisted into a rudimentary horn. (d. T. Hislop, ravi>tock, Devon, 
Lancet. November 1, ISOO.) 

When four months pregnant the mother, a multipara of 30, >va^ 
startled by a black and white collie dog suddenly pushing against her 
and rushing out when she opened the door. This preyed on her iiiind, 
and she felt sure her child would he marked. Tlie whole of the child’s 
right thigh was encircled by a shining black mole, studded with white 
hairs; there was another mole on the .spine of the left scapula (C F. 
Williamson, llorley, Surrey, Lancet^ October 11, 1890.) 

A lady in comfortable circumstances, aged 24, not markedly omO' 
tional, with one child, in all respects hcaltliy, early in her pregnancy 
saw a man begging wliose ann.s and legs were all doubled up.'* This 
gave her a shock, but she hoped no ill efTects would follow. The child 
was an eiirephalous monster, with the exlrcinitics rigidly flexed and the 
fingers clenehcil, the feet almost sole to sole, fn the next pregnancy 
ahe frequonlly passed a man who was a partial cripple, but she was not 
unduly depressed; the chihl was 4a counterpart of the last, except that 
the head was normal. The next child was strong and well formed. (C. 
'T. Chapman, Ix>ndun, Lancet^ October 18, ISflO.) 

\Micn the pregnant mother was working in a hnytield her husband 
threw at her a young hare he had found in the hay; it struck her on 
the cheek and neck. Her daughter has on the left check an oblong 
patch of soft dark hair, in color and cliaraclcr clearly resembling the 
tur of a very youiijr liare. (A. Maekay, Port Ai.i)in. X. R. Lancft, 
DcccmlnT ly, 1801. The writer records also lour other eases which liave 
happened in his experience.) 

^hon tlic mother was pregnant her husband liad to attend to a 
»ow who could not give hirtli to her pigs; he hied lier freely, cutting a 
notch out of hotli cars. Ilis wife insisted on seeing the sow. Tlie 
helix of each ear of Iter child at birth was gone, for iie.arly or quite U-\U 
“n inch, as il cut purposely. (K. P. Roons, Mctlmtl World, 189^.) 
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A lady when pregiiant was iiiucli interested in a story in which 
one of the characters had a snpenimnerary digit, and this often recurred 
to her mind. Her baby had a supernumerary digit on one hand. (J. 
Jenkyns, Aberdeen, liritiMh Ifcdical Journal, ilarch 2, 1895. The writer 
also records another ca-^e.) 

When pregnant the mother saw in the forest a new-born fawn 
which was a double monstrosity. Her child was a similar double mon¬ 
strosity {(Tiihaiothora minujuK). (Hartmann, Miinchener Mcdiciniaches 
Wodunxchrift, No. 9, 1895.) 

A well developed woman of 30, who had ten children in twelve 
years, in the third month of her tenth pregnancy saw a cliild run over 
by a street car, which ci iisl,ed the upper and back part of its head. Her 
own child was .anencephalic and acranial, with entire absence of vault 
of skull. (F. A. Stahl, Anurtcan Journal of Obxlrtrics, April, 1800.) 

A healthy woman with no skin blemish liad during her third preg¬ 
nancy a violent appetite for suritish. During or after the fourth month 
her husband, as a surprise, brought her some sunfish alive, placing then* 
in a pail of water in the porch. She stumbled against the pail and the 
oliock caused the fish to flap over the pail and come in violent contact 
with her leg. The cold wriggling fish produced a nervous shock, but 
'he attached no importance to this. The child (a girl) had at birth a 
mark of bronze pigment resembling a fish with the head uppermost 
(photograph given) on the corresponding part of the same leg. Daugh¬ 
ters health good; throughout life she has had a strong craving for 
sunfish, which she lias sometimes eaten till she has vomited from re¬ 
pletion. (C. F'. Gardiner, Colorado Sjinngs, Ainericait Journal Obutelrics, 
February, 1898.) 

The next case occurred in a bitch. A thoroughbred fox terrier 
bitch strayed and was discovered a day or two later with her right 
foreleg broken. The limb was set under chloroform with the help ol 
Kbntgen rays, and Hie dog made a good rccovef^L Several weeks later 
she gave birth to a puppy with a right foreleg that tvas ill-developed and 
minus the paw. (J. Booth. Cork, British Medical Journal, September 
16, 1899.) 

Four months before tlie birth of her child a woman with four 
healthy children and no history of deformity in the family fell and cut 
her left wrist severely against a broken bowl; she had a great fright 
and shock. Her child, otherwise perfect, was horn without left hand and 
wrist, the Ntiimp of .arm terminating at lower end of radius and ulna. 
(G. Ainslic Johnston, Amblesidc, British Medical Journal, April 18, 
1903.) 

The belief in the reality of the transference of strong 
rental or physical impre.ssions on the mother into phy- 
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sical changes in the child she is bearing is very ancient 
and widespread. Most writers on the s\ibject begin with 
the book of Genesis and tlie astute device of Jacob in in¬ 
fluencing the color of his lambs by mental impressions 
on his ewes. But the belief exists among even more i)rnu- 
itive people than the early Hebrews, and in all ]>arts of the 
world.* Among the Greeks there is a trace of tiie belief in Hip¬ 
pocrates, the first of the world's great ]>hysicians, while Soranus, 
the mose famous of ancient gyna?cologists, states the matter in 
the most precise manner, witli instances in proof. The belief 
continued to persist unquestioned throughout the Jliddic Ages. 
The first author who denied the influence of maternal impres¬ 
sions altogether appears to have been the famous anatomist, 
Kealdus Columbus, who was n professor at Pad\ia, Pisa, and 
Home at the beginning of the sixteenth century. In the same 
century, however, anotlier and not less famous Neapolitan, Della 
Porta, for the first time formulated a definite theory of ma- 
ternal impressions. A little later, early in the seventeenth 
century, a philosopliic physician at P.adua. Fortunatus Licotus, 


took up an intermediate position which still finds, perhaps rea¬ 
sonably, a groat many adherents. He recognized that a very 
frer|uent cause of maltormation in the child is to he found in 
morbid antenatal conditions, but at the same time was not pre¬ 
pared to deny absolutely and in every case the iufiuence of ma¬ 


ternal impression on such conditions. Malobranche, the Platonic 
philosopher, allowed the greatest extension to the power of the 
maternal imagination. In the eighteenth century, however, tJie 
now spirit of free inquiry, of radical criticism, and unfettered 
logic, led to a sceptical attitude toward this ancient belief then 
flourishing vigorously.= In a few years after Malebranche's 
death, .lames Blondel, a physician of extreme acuteness, wlio had 


an.l Bartels. Dnn Kdb, vol. i, Cliapter XXXI. 
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been born in Pnris, was educated at Leyden, and practiced in 
London, published the first methodical and thorough attack on 
the doctrine of materuiil impressions, The Strength of Imagina¬ 
tion of Pregnant Women Examined, and exercised his great 
ability in ridiculing it. Haller, Itoederer, and Sommering 
lollowed in the steps of Bloudel. and were either sceptical 
or hostile to the ancient belief. Bluincnbach, however, ad¬ 
mitted tJie influence of maternal impressions. Erasmus 
Darwiji, as well as Goethe in his Wahlvenvandtshaften, even 
accepted the influence of paternal impressions on the child. 
By the beginiung of the nineteenth century the majority of 
{ihysicians were inclined to relegate maternal impressions 
to the region of superstition. Yet the exceptions were 
of notable importance. Burdach. when all deductions were 
made, still found it necessary to retain the belief in maternal 
impressions, and Von Baer, the founder of einbryolog)', also 
accepted it, supported by a case, occurring in his own sister, 
which he was able to investigate before the child’s birth. L. W. 
1’. BischofF, also, while submitting the doctrine to acute criti¬ 
cism, found it impossible to reject maternal impressions abso¬ 
lutely, and lie remarked that the number of adherents to the doc¬ 
trine was showing a tendency to increase rather than diminish. 
Johannes Miiller. the founder of modern physiology in Ger¬ 
many. declared himself against it. and his influence long pre¬ 
vailed ; Valentin. Budolf Wagner, and Emil du liois-Heymond 
were on the wiinc side. On the other hand various eminent 
gymecologists—Litzmann. Both, Hcnnig. etc.—have argued in 
favor of the reality of maternal ini{)r(?ssions.' 

I’hc long conflict of opinion which has taken place over this 
opinion lias still loft tlie matter unsettled. The acutest critics 

* .T. \V. Ballantyne has written an excellent history of the doctrine 
of niaturtial iniprepsions, reprinto<l in his Manual of Antenatal Path- 
ology: The f.'nihryo, 1904, (’iiapter IX; he j;ives a biblio'jrupliy of 38l 
items. In fleriimny the history of the question has been written by 
Dr. Iwari Bloch {iiinler the psemlonym of CitThard von Welse-nbiirg), Mas 
Versehvn iler Fraiini, 1H99. f’/.. in French. fJ. Vnriot. “Ori^ine <lo9 
Pri*jug<*s Popiilaires snr les Knvies.” Ifullrtin SoriHi (l'Anthty>iioloffic, 
Paris, .June 18. ISlU. N'ariot rejects the doctrine absolutely, Bloch ac¬ 
cepts it, Ballantyne MK.>uk8 cautiously. 
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of the ancient belief coustantlv concluile the ili^cussion with an 
expression of douljt ami uncertainty. Even if the majority of 
authorities are inclined to reject maternal impressions, the scien¬ 
tific eminence of tliose who accept them make's n <lo< isivc opinii'n 
difficult. Tlie arguments against such inlUience are perfectly 
sound: (1) it is a j)rimitive belief of unscientific origin; (2) 
it is impossible to conceive how such intluence can operate ^inee 
there is no nervous connection between mother ami cliihl; (3) 
comparatively few cases have been submitted 1 o severe critical 
investigation; (4) it is absurd to ascribe developmental defects 
to influences which arise long after the ftetus had assumed its 
definite shape'; (5) in any case the phenomcuoi: must be rare, 
for William Hunter could nut find a coincidence between ma¬ 
ternal impressions and ftetal marks tlirough a period of several 
years, and BischolT found no case in 11.000 deliveries. These 


statements embody the whole of the argument against maternal 
impressions, yet it is clear tliat they do not settle the matter. 


Edgar, in a manual of obstetrics whicli is widely regarded as A 
stan<lard work, states that this is ‘‘yet a mooted (juestion.’'= 
Ballantyne, again, in a discussion of this iullueiicc at the Edin¬ 
burgh Obstetrical Society, summarizing the result of a year's 
inquiry, concluded that it is still “sub judire.'' In a subsequent 
discussion of the question he has somewhat modified his opinion, 
and is inclined to deny that definite impressions on tlie preg¬ 
nant woman's mind can cause similar defects in the ftetus; they 
are “accidental coincidences,” but he adds that a few of the 


„ has shown how many of tli.> alfpced cases arc 

negative.! \,y the failure to take this fact into consideration. {.Journal 
nj AmrrUvn Mrdiral Asxociation, December 0, 180n.) 

n The rraciirc of OhxMricx. second edition IfXU. 

p. J((.. In an important discussion of tlie quotion at the American 

Society in 1880. introduced hv Fordvee Barker various 
m iient gynijccolofrists declared in favor of the doctrine, more or leas 
cautiously Transactions of the American Oymrcoloaical N’ocit/,/ vol \i 
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Btate th^ Curiosities of Medieine, pp. 81. ct scq.) 

f'dlv nifliicnoo of maternal impressions seems 

0 / On the other side, sec O. W. Cook. American Journal 

*TrJ^ f'vptemher. 1880. and II. F. T.cwis, fh. .Tulv. 1891). 
Jransactions hdinburyh Obstetrical 6'ocicty. vol. xvii, 1892. 
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cases are difficult to explain away. At the same time he fully 
believes that prolonged and strongly marked mental states of the 
mother may atlect the development of the fcetiis in her uterus, 
causing vascular and nutritive disturbanees, irregularities of 
development, and idiocy.' 

Wlu'tlior and in liovv far mental impressions on the mother can 
produce definite mental and emotional disposition in the child Is a 
special aspect of the question to which scarcely any inquiry has been 
devoted. So <li>tin"uishe<l a biologist as .Mr. A. W. Wallace has, how¬ 
ever, called attention to this point, bringing forward evidence on the 
question and emphasizing the need of fxirther investigation. "Such 
transmission of mental influence,” ho remarks, “will hardly be held to 
be impossible or even very improbable.” (A. W. Wallace. “Prenatal 
Iniluenccs on Character.” Xature, August 24. 1893.) 

It lias already bci-n pointed out that a large number of cases 
of foetal deformities, supposed to lie due to maternal impressions, 
cannot possibly be so caused because the impression took place 
at a period when the development of the feetus must alroa<ly have 
been decided. In tins connection, however, it must be noted 
that Dabney has obsen'ed a relationship between the time of 
supposed mental impressions and the nature of the actual defect 
whicii is of consideral)Ie significance as an argument in favor 
of the influence of mental impressions. He tabulated 90 care¬ 
fully reported cases from recent medical literature, and found 
that 21 of them were concerned with defects of structure of the 
lips and palate. In all hut 2 of these 21 the defect was re¬ 
ferred to an impression occurring within the first three months 
of pregnancy. This is an important point as showing that the 
assigned cause really falls within a period when a defect of «le- 
velopment actually could produce the observed result, although 
the person reporting the cases was in many instances monifc*stly 
ignorant of the details of embryology and teratology. There 
is-as no such preponderance of early impressions among the de¬ 
fects of skin and hair which might well, so far as development 
is concerned, have been caused at a later period; here, in 7 out 

•J. W. Ballantyno. ilanual of Antenatal Pathology: The Embryo, 

p. 45. 
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of 15 cases, it. was distinctly stated that the impression was made 
later than the fourth month.* 

It would scorn, on the whole, that while the influence of 
maternal impressions in producing definite elfects on the child 
witliii) the womb has by no means bi-eii positively demonstrated, 
we are not entitled to reject it with any positive assurance. Even 
if we accept it, however, it must remain, for the present, an 
ino.vplicable fact; the modus operandi we can scarcely even guess 
at. General influences from the motlier on the child we can 
easily conceive of as conveyed by the mother’s blood; we can 
even suppose that the modified blood might act specifically on 
one particular kind of tissue. \Vc can, again, as suggested by 
Fere, very well believe that the maternal emotions act upon the 
womb and produce various kinds and degrees of pressure on the 
child within, so that the apparently active movements of the 
fcptus may be really consecutive on unconscious maternal e.v- 
citations.* We may also believe that, as suggested by John 
Thomson, there arc slight incoordinations iu ulero, a kind of 
developmental neurosis, produced by some sliglit lack of har¬ 
mony of whatever origin, and leading to the production of mal¬ 
formations.^ We know, finally, that, as Fere and others have 
repeatedly demonstrated during recent years by e.vperiments on 
chickens, etc., very subtle agents, even odors, may profoundly 
affect embryonic development and produce deformity. But how 
the mother’s psychic disposition can, apart from heredity, affect 
specifically the physical conformation or even the psychic dis* 
position of the child within her womb must remain for the pres¬ 
ent an insoluble mystery, even if wc feci disposed to conclude 
that in some cases such action seems to he indicated. 

In comprehending such a connection, however at present undemon- 
rated jt may well he borne in mind that the relationship of the mother 
«o the child within her womb h of a uniquely intimate character It is 
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of interest in this oonoection to quote some remarks by an able 
psychologist. Dr. Henry Rutgers Marshall; the remarks are not less 
inieresting for being brought forward without any connection witli the 
question of maternal impressions: “It is true that, so far as >Ye know, 
the nervous system of the embryo never has a direct connection with 
the nervous system of the mother: nevertheless, as there is a reciprocity 
of reaction between the physical body of the mother and its embryonic 
parasite, the relation of the embryonic ner\'0U8 system to the nervous 
system of the mother is nut very far removed from the relation of the 
prC'Cnunont part of the nervous system of a man to some minor nervous 
svstein within his body which is to a marked extent dissociated from 
the whole neural mass. 

“Correspondingly, then, and within the consciousness of the mother, 
there develops a new little minor consciousness which, although but 
lightly integrated with the mams of her consciousncBs. nevertheless has 
its part iu her consciuujjncbs taken as a whole, much as the psychic corre* 
spondents of the action of the nerve which govern the secretions of 
tl)e glands of the body have their part in her consciousness taken as a 
whole. 

“It Is very much as if the optic ganglia developed fully in them- 
selves, without any closer connection with the rest of the brain than ex¬ 
ited at their first appearance. They would form a little eomple.x nervous 
system almost but not quite apart from the brain system; and it would 
be diflicult to deny them a consciousness of their own; which would 
indeed form part of the whole consciousness of the individual, but 
which would be in a manner self-dependent.’^ It must, if this is so, be 
said that before birth, on the psychic side, the embryo's activities 
“form part of a complex consciousness which Is that of the mother and 
embryo together.” “Without subscribing to the strange stories of tide* 
pathv, of tlie solemn apparition of a person somewhere at the moment 
of his death a thousand miles away, of the unquiet gliost haunting the 
scenes of its bygone hopes and endeavors, one may ask ’ (with ihe author 
of the address in medicine at the lyoiccster gathering of the British Medi¬ 
cal Association, UrUinh Medical Journal, July 20, 1905) “whether 
brains cannot be so tuned in sympathy ns to transmit ami receive a 
subtile transfusion of mind without mediation of sense. Considering 
what is implied by the human brain with its countlci^B millions of cells, 
its complexities of minute structure, its innumerable chemical compost- 
tion?, and the condensed forces in its microscopic and ultramicrosropic 
elements—the whole a sort of microcosm of cosmic forces to which no 
conceivable compound of electric batteries is comparable; considering, 
again, that from an electric station waves of energy radiate through tho 
viewless air to be caught up by a fit receiver a thousand miles distant, 
it is not inconceivable that the human brain may send off still more sub- 
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tile waves to be accepted and interpreted by the fitly tuned leeoiving 
brain. Is it, after all, more fancy timt a mental atmosphere or effluence 
emanates from one person to afTect another, either soothing sympatlieti* 
cally or irritating antipathicallyThese remarks (like Dr. Marshuir-^) 
were made witliout reference to maternal impressions, but it may be 
pointed out that under no conceivable circumstance could we (ind a 
brain in so virginal and receptive a state as is the cliild's in the womb. 

On the wiiole we see tliat preg:uaucy intluces a psyeliic state 
whieli is at once, in healthy persons, one of full development 
and vigor, and at the same time one wliich, especially in indi¬ 
viduals who are slightly abnormal, is apt to involve a state of 
strained or overstrained nervous tension and to evoke various 
manifestations which are in many respects still imperfectly un¬ 
derstood. Even the specifically se.xual emotions tend to be 
heightened, more especially during the earlier j>eriod of preg* 
nancy. In 24 cases of pregnancy in which the point was in¬ 
vestigated by Harry Campbell, sexual feeling was decidedly in¬ 
creased in 8, in one ease (of a woman aged 31 who had had four 
children) being indeed only present during pregnancy, when it 
was considerable; in only 7 cases was there diminution or dis¬ 
appearance of sexual feeling.’ Pregnancy may produce mental 
depression ;* but on the other hand it frequently leads to a change 
of the most favorable character in the mental and general well¬ 
being. Some women indeed are only well during pregnancy. 
It is remarkable that some women who habitually suffer from 
various nervous troubles—neuralgias, gastralgia, lieadache, in¬ 
somnia—arc only free from tliem at this moment. This “para¬ 
dox of gestation,” as Vinay has termed it, is specially marked 
in the hysterical and tliose suffering from slight nervous dis¬ 
orders, but it is by no means universal, so that although it is 
possible, Vinay states, to confirm the opinion of the anc^nts as 
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to the beneficial action of marriage on liysteria, that is only true 
of slight cases and scarcely enables ns to counsel marriage in 
hysteria.’ Even a woman's intelligence is sometimes heightened 
by pregnaiicv, and Tarnior, as quoted by Vinay, knew many 
women whose intelligence, habitually somewhat obtuse, has only 
risen to the normal level during pregnancy.- The pregnant 
woman has reached the climax of womanhood; she has attained 
to that state toward which the periodically recurring menstnial 
wave has been drifting her at regular intervals throughout her 
sexual life*; she has achieved that function for which her body 
has been constructed, and her mental and emotional disposition 
adapted, through countless ages. 

And yet, as we have seen, our ignorance of the changes 
effected by the occurrence of this supremely important event— 
even on the physical side—still remains profound. Pregnancy, 
even for us, the critical and unprejudiced children of a civilized 
age, still remains, as for the children of more primitive ages, 
a mystery. Conception itself is a mystery for the primitive man, 
and may bo produced by all sorts of suljtle ways apart from sex¬ 
ual connection, even by smelling a flower.^ The pregnant woman 


' \'inay. Traits rlrn Malndif-f (If la Orosge/tue, 18!)4, pp. 51. •'>77: 
Mongcri, *'Norvrnkninkun};en unil Soliwangersphnft,” Allrfjcnirinf 
bihrift fill- I'Kinhiutfic, IkI. L\'lll, Heft 5. remarks (Uric Arid, 

sixtlj friition, p. 1.>1) that <luring normal prepiancv ili^easps with exee:‘S 
of uric ai'iil in tlio hUmd (licatlaches, fits, mental depression, dyspepsia, 
ustliinn) are ahsont, aiel considers that the coiiiinon idea that women 
do not c.isily take coMs, fevers, etc., at this time is well foundeti. 

’ I'oiiiuiin;' his remarks on certain anatomical chati'ies and on ft 
i»ii;'gestioii of Knjrel’s, Donaldson ohseiwes: "It is impossible to oscn[)e 
tlic conclusion that in wojiien natural education is complete only with 
maternity, which we know to efTect some sli'rht chan"cs in the sym¬ 
pathetic system and pos.si!)ly the spinal cord, and which may be fairly 
iai<l under suspicion of ••ausinj; more structural niodilicafions than are 
at present recognized." M. II. Donaldson, Thr (Iroirth of the Jlroia, 

p. -i'/Z. , .. 

•The state of nienstrimtion is in many respects an approximation 
to that of pre;fnaiicy; sec, r.y., Edgar's I’rarlire of ObsUiricit, plates 
and 7, showinfr the resenihlante of the menstrual changes in the breasts 
and the external sexual jiarts to Hie rhanpes of prepnancy; <*/. Havcioc' 
Ellis, Man and U'owmif, fourth e<lition. Chapter XI, “The Functiona 
Periodieitv of Woman.” 

‘Thus tlie pvpsies sav of an unmarried woman who becomes preg¬ 
nant, “.She has smelt tlic’moon-flower"—a flower holicved to prow on 
the so-called moon-mountain nn«l to possess the property of impre^a 
ing by its smell. PIoss and Bartels. 1)09 Weib, bd. I, Chapter X-\' 
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wjis surrounded by ceremonies, by reverence and fear, often shut 
up in a place apart.' Her presence, her e.xhalations, were of 
extreme potency; even in some parts of Kurope to-day. as in the 
Walloon districts of Belgium, a pregnant woman must not kiss 
a child for her breath is dangerous, or urinate on plants for she 
will kill them.- The mvsterv has somewhat changed its form; 
it still remains. The future of the race is bound up with our 
efforts to fathom the mystery of pregnancy. ‘‘The early days 
of human life” it has been truly said, ‘'are entirolv one with 
the mother. On her manner of life*—eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and thinking—what greatness may not hang?'*^ Schopenhauer 
observed, with misapplied horror, that there is nothing a woman 
is less modest about than the state of ])rognancy, while Weininger 
Kxclaims: ‘*Xevcr yet has a pregnant woman given expression in 
iny form—poem, memoirs, or gynecological monograph—to her 
t-'nsations or foeling.s.”' Yet when wo contemplate the mystery 
of pregnancy and all that it involves, how trivial all such con¬ 
siderations become! We are here lifted into a region where our 
liigbcst intelligence can only lea*! us to adoration, for we are 
gazing at a process in which the operations of Nature becoma 
one with the divine task of Creation. 

'This was n soun<l instinct, for it now rppopiizod a'< an extremely 
important part of piu-i inilturo tliat a woman should rest at nil events 
durine the latter part of pregnancy: see. r.g., Pinard, Oozrtle dm 
II>)pitnu.r, November 28. 1805, and .{niialcs de Ounvctdogic, August, 1898. 

*PIoss and Ihirteis, np. rit., Cliaptcr XXIX; KpvrTdSia, vol. viii. 
p. 143. 

•GritTith Wilkin, Hriih/t .l/aliral Joufytol, April 8, 

‘Weininger. Omchirchl uud Charaktrr, p. 107. I may remark that 
a recent book, Ellis Meredith’s Hrarl of 1/;/ Heart, U devoted to a seem¬ 
ingly autobiographical account of a pregn.ant woman’s emotions .aim 
liras. The relations of maternity to intellectual work have been care- 
mlly and impartially investigated by .\dMe Oerhanl and Helena Simon 
"am Bcom to conclude that the conflict between the inevitalile claims 
nf maternity and the scarcely less inevitable claims of the intellectual 
Jue cannot be avoided. 
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APPENDIX. 


HISTORIES OF SEXUAL DE^^:LOPMENT. 

History I.—Tlie following: narrative has boon written by a univer¬ 
sity man trained in psycliolopy: — 

So far as I have been able to learn, none of my ancestor!^ for at 
least three generations have sufTered from any nervous or mental dis¬ 
ease; and of those more remote I can learn nothing at all. It appears 
probable, then, that any peculiarities of my own sexual development 
must be explained by reference to the somewhat peculiar environment. 

1 was the first child and was, naturally, somewliat spoiled—a 
process which tended to increase my natural tendency to sentimentality. 
On the other hand, I was shy and undemonstrative with all except my 
nearest relatives, and with them as well after my seventh or eighth year. 
And here it may be well to describe my “mental type,’^ as this is probably 
the most important factor in determining the direction of one*s mental 
development. Of mental types the “visual” is, of course, by far tlie most 
common, but in my own case visual imagery was never strong or vivid, 
and has constantly grown weaker. The dominant part has been jduyed 
by tactual, muscular an<l organic sensations, placing inc as one of the 
“tactual motor** type, with strong “verbal motor” and “organic” ten¬ 
dencies. In rending a novel 1 seldom have a mental picture of the char¬ 
acter or situation, but easily imagine the sensations (except the visual) 
and feel somctliing o! the emotions described. When telling of anv event 
I have a strong impulse to make the movements described and to gesticu¬ 
late. 1 remoinher events in terms of movements and the words to bo 
u.sed in giving on account of them; and in thinking of any .subject I 
can feel the movcmcnlR of the larynx and, in a less degree, of tlic lips 
and tongue that would he involved in putting my thouglits into words. 
I am easily moved to emotion, even to sentimentality, but um seldom if 
ever deeply afTcctod and am so averse to any display of my feelings that 
1 have the reputation among my acquaintances of being cold, unfeeling 
and unemotional. 1 am naturally quiet and bashful to a degree, which 
has rendered all forms of social intorcourso painful through much of mv 
life, and this in spite of a real longing to associate with people on terms 
of intimacy. As a child I was sensitive and solitary; later I became 
morbid as wcU. In a character so constituted the feelings and impulses 

(231) 
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of the moment are likely lo ruh\ nml ^nvh has been my constant experi* 
cnee, though a large element of obstinacy in my character has kept me 
from appearing impuUive, and slight influences will bring about reac* 
tions which seem out of all proportion to their cause. For instance, I 
cannot, even now, read the more erotic of Boccaccio’s stories without a 
good deal of sexual excitement and restlessness, which can be relieved 
only by vigorous exercise or nia>tnrbation. 

The first ten years of my life were passed on a farm, most of the 
time without playmates or companions of my own age. 

As far back as I can remember I indulged in elaborate day-dreams 
in whicl^ I figured us the chief character along with a few otlier> who 
were chiefly creatures of iny imagination, but at times borrowed from 
reality. These other.s were always boys until I learned the proper 
function of the sexual organs, when girls usurped the whole stage in 
iiuml)ers beyond the limits of a Turkish harem. Even at school my 
day-dreams were scarcely interrupted, for iny shyness nml timidity tnad^ 
lue very unpoj)ular among my scdioolinates, who tormented me aftef 
the fashion of smaU boys or negiecte<l me, as the spirit moved theia 
To njake matters worse, I was brought up under the '‘sheltered lif6 
system,” kept carefully away from the “had boys,” which category 
included nearly all the youngsters of the community, and deluge«l with 
moral homilies and tirades on things religious until 1 was thoroughly 
convinced that goodnesn and discomfort, the right and the unpleasant, 
were .<trictly synonymous; ami 1 was kept through much of the lime 
facing the jjro.^pect of an early death, to he followed hy the good old 
orthodcjx hell or the equal iniserie.s of Its gorgeous alternative, I may 
say in all .seriousne.'^.s that this is a conservative ami unexaggerated 
account of one phase of my early life—the one. I think, that tended 
ino.st strongly to make me introspective and morbi<l. l^ater on, when 
1 was trving to abandon the hahit of masturhalicm, this early training 
greatly increased the despair I felt at each successive failure. 

The fir.ttt traces of sexual excitement that I can now recall occurred 
when I was about 4 years old. I had erections quite frequently and 
found a mild pleasure in fondling my genitals when these occurred, 
espec ially ju?>t after waking in the morning. I had no notion of an 
orgasm, and never succeeded in pro<lucing one until 1 was 13 years of 
age. Ill the summer of my sixth year 1 experienced plcnsurnble .sensa* 
tions in daubing my genitals with oil and tlH*ii fondling or nibbing them, 
lut I abandoned this amusement after gedting some irrilaring substance 
into the meatus. A year later iiiy motfier warned mo tlmt playing with 
my penis would “make me very .sick.” hut since experience had taught 
me that this was not true, iny conviction that wliat was forbidden must 
l) 0 (.^ssarilv be pleasant, sent me directly to my favorite retreat in the 
barn loft to experiment. Since, howaver, I failed, in spite of persistent 
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effort, to produce uny such pleasant results us I had expected, I soon 
gave up niy attempts for other kinds of ainnsement. 

A fe>v months after this, in midsummer, a very sensual servant 

(rirl began a series of attempts to satisfy lierself sexually with my help. 
She came nearly every day into the loft where I was playing and did 
her best to initiate me into the mysteries of sexual relationships, hut 
I proved a sorry pupil. She would nib iny penis until it bocaine erei t 
ami then, placing me upon her* would insert the penis in her vulva and 
make movements of her thighs and hips calculated to cause friction. 
At times she varied the program by lying upon me and embracing me 
passionately. I can remember distinctly her quick, gasping breath and 
convulsive movements. She generally cndcil the seance by persuading 
me to perform cunnilingus upon her. None of these performances were 
intelligible to me and 1 invariably prote>tcd against being compelled to 
leave my play to amuse her. Even her fondling of my genitals annoycil 
me; and, stranger still, I preferred satisfying her by cunnilingus to the 
attempts at coitus. 

It was nearly u year later that I experioiieed the first unmistakable 

manifestations of tlie sexual impulse—erections ac'companied by lustful 

feeling and vague desires of whose proper satisfaction 1 had no notion 

whatever. It never oceurred to me to associate my experiences with 

the Bcn'ant girl with these new sensations. The peculiar fact about 

them was that they were generally occasioned by the infliction of pain 

upon animals. I do not remember how I first discovered that they 

could be evoked in tliis wav, hut I cun clearlv recollect many of mv 

• « • 

efiorts lo arouse this pleasurable excitement by abu:>ing the dog or tlio 
cats, or by ))rodilii)g the c-alvea witli a nail set in the end of a hiooin 
handle. I seldom luunipiilated my genitals at this time, and when I 
did it was for the purpose of causing sexual excitement rather than 
allaying it. 

During this same year I got my first idea of sexual intercoui*se by 
watching aniiuuls copulate; but my powers of observation must havd 
hecn limited, lor I supposed that the penis of the male entered the anus 
of the female. In watching the coitus of animals 1 experienced lively 
sexual excitement and lustful sensations, located not only in tho 
genitals, hut apparently in the anus as well. 1 often excited myself 
by imagining myself playing the part of the female animal—a peculiar 
combination of passive pederasty and bcsti-ality. A sen-ant girl put 
me to right on the error of obsen-ation just mentioned, but neglected 
to apply the principle to human animals, and I remained for nnotlier 
year in complete ignorance of the structure of woman’s sexual organs 
and of the intercourse between man and woman. In the meantime 1 
cultivated my fancies of intercourse with animals, often still per\-ersely 
Wginiag myself taking tho part of the female; and the notion of such 
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relationsliips gradually became so lamiliar as to seem possible and 
desirable. This i.s especially sijjnittcant in view of later developments. 

Lp to niy eleventh or twelfth year the erotic element in my day¬ 
dreaming varied with tlie seasons, in the summer it played a dominant 
part, wliilc in the winter it was almost entirely absent, owing, it may be, 
to the fact that most of my time was spent uxloors or on long, tiresome 
tramps to ami from school, and the lurther fact that during the 
winter I saw but little of tlio animals which had acted as a stimulus to 
sexual excitement. So little was 1 troubled in winter and so ignorant 
was 1 of normal intercourse that sleeping with a eousm, a girl of about 
my own age (7 or 8 years), resulted in no addition to my knowledge ol 
things sexual. 

It was early in my ninth year that 1 first learned something of the 
anatomical difTerenee between man and woman anti of the functions of 
t)io sexual organs in coitus. These were explained to me by a young 
male servant, who, however, told me nothing of conception or jircgiiancy. 
At first I was very little interested, as it did not immediately occur to 
me to associate my own erotic experiences with the matter of these 
revelations; but under the faithful tuition of my new instructor I soon 
began to desire normal coitus, and my interest in the sexual affairs of 
animals weakened accordingly. His teachings went still further, for he 
masturbated before me, then persuaded me to masturbate him, and 
finally practiced coitus inter femora upon me. He also tried to mastur¬ 
bate me, but was unable to produce an orgasm, though 1 found the 
experiment mildly pleasurable. 

Early in my eleventh year we left the farm and lived in the city 
for several months. In the meantime there had been no developments in 
mv sexual life bevond what has already been indicated. In the city 1 

• w . 

found so much to interest and amuse me that I almost entirely forgot 
niy erotic day-dreams and desires. Though my chief playmates were 
two girls of about my own age I never thought of attempting sexual 
intercourse with them, as I might easily have <lone, for they were much 
wiser and more experienced in the.se thing® than myself. Shortly before 
the end of our stay in town an older schoolmate explained to me as 
rinieli of the proce.ss of reproduction a.s is usually known by a precocious 
youngster of 12 years, hut I firmly refused to credit tus statements. 
He adduced the fact of lactation in proof of the correctness of his 
views, but I hjul be<*n too tliorouglily steeped in siipcniaturalism to be 
very amenable to naturalistic evidence of this sort and rctmiined ob¬ 
durate. IJut the suggestion stayed with me and perplexed me not a 
little; when we returned to the farm I began to walcli the reproductive 
process in uiiimals. 

The following two years were deeide<lly unpleasant. I was growing 
•apidly and was sluggish, awkward and stupid. At school I 'vas more 
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unpopular than ever and seemed to have a positive genius for doing 

the wrong thing. On the rare occasions when iny companions admitted 

me to their counsels 1 was a willing dupe and catspaw, with the result 

that I was much in trouble with my teachers. Being morbidly sensitive 

I suffercii keenly iindor those circumstances and, as my health was not 

at al) good, J often made of my frequent headaches excuses to stay at 

home, where I would lie al)ed brooding over tny small troubles or, more 

often, dreaming orotic day-dreams and making repeated attempts to 

produce an orgasm. But though these efforts were accompanied by tho 

most lustful thoughts and my imagination created situations of oriental 

extravagance, 1 was 13 vears old when thev first met with success. I 

remeinbcr the occasion verv distinctive the more so because I thought 

of it much and bitterlv when shortly afterwards I tried to abandon a 

■ « 

habit whicli the family “<loctor book^' assured me must result in every 
variety of damnation. At the moment, however, I was greatly surprised 
and gratihed an<l tried at once to repeat the delightful sensation, but 
was unable to do so until the following day. From that time to tlie 
present 1 think I have masturbated an average of ten times per week, 
and this i.s certainly a very consor^'ative e^timato; for though up to 
my sixteenth year I could seldom produce an orgasm more than once a 
day 1 have often, <luring the last four or five years, produced it from four 
to seven limes per day without difficulty and this for days and even 
weeks in succession. During the.se periods of excessive masturbation 
very little liquid was ejaculated and the pleasurable sensations were 
alight or entirely lacking. 

From the time when I began masturbating regularly practically 
niy whole interest centered in things pertaining to sex. 1 read tlie 
chapters of the family “doctor book*' which treated of sexual matters; 
my day-dreams were almost exclusively erotic; 1 sought opportunities 
to talk about sex-relationships with my schoolmates, with whom I was 
now slowly getting on better terms; I collected picture.s of nude women, 
learned a great number of obscene stories, read such obscene books as 
I could obtain and oven searched the dictionary for words liaviug a 
wxuai connotation. Up to my fifteenth year, when ejaculation of semen 
began, there was a strong sadistic coloring to my day*<lrLMms. Through 
this period, too, my l)asbfiilness in the presentc of the opposite sex 
inoreaHcd until it reached tho point of absurdity. 

\Mien fifteen years old I began to practice coitus inter femora on 
brother and continued it intermittently for about two years. The 
Mpenence was (lisappointin^^ for 1 bad confidently expected a fjreat in¬ 
crease of pleasure over masturbation in this act; and in castin? about 
some stronger stimulus I recurred to the forgotten idea of inter¬ 
course with animals. I promptly tried to put the idea to a tost, but 
'ailed several times, and finally succeeded, only to find that tlie result 
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fell far short of my expectations. Nevertheless I continued the practice 
irregularly for about throe years—or rather through that part of the 
three years that I spent at home, for while I was at school opportunity 
for such indulgence was lacking. Long familiarity with the idea of 
intercoxirse witli animals had made it impossible for me to feci the 
disgust with the practice which it inspires in most people; and even 
the peru^aI of Exodus xxii: 19 failed to make me abandon iL Firmly 
as I believed in the Mosaic law the supremacy of the sexual impulse 
was complete. 

As early as my sixteenth year I tried to abandon ‘*self-abuse” in all 
its forms and have repeatedly made the same elTort since that time 
but never with more ihan very partial success. On two or three 
occasions I have slopped for periods of several weeks, but only to begin 
again and indulge more recklessly than before. The deep depression 
which followed each failure, and often each act of masturbation, I 
attributed solely to the loss of semen, leaving out of account tho fact 
that I expected to feci depressed and the utter di>couragcment and self- 
contempt which accompanied the sense of failure and weakness when, 
in the face of my ro.solution, I repeatedly gave way and yielded to tho 
temptation to an act whose conscfiuenccs I firmly believed must be 
nnnous. I am now convinced that by far the greater part of this 
depres.sion was due to suggestion and the huiiiilialing .sense of defeat. 
And this feeling of moral impotence, thi.s seoning helplessness against 
an overpowering impulse which, on the other hand, seemed so trivial 
when viewed without passion, eventually weakened my self-control to 
a degree guessed by no one but myself and sapped the foundations of 
my moral life in a way whicli 1 have constant occa^ioll to deplore. 

The foregoing paragraphs give. I think, a fair idea of my condiHon 


when I left home for a boarding scliool at the beginning of my seven¬ 
teenth year. From this time my experiences may he said to have run 
on in two distinct cycles—that of the summer montlis when I was at 
home. an<l that of the remainder of the year when 1 wos at school. Tins 
fact will make some confusion and apparent imonsist»ncy in the rest 
of this “history” unavoidable. When 1 left liome I was shy, retiring, 
totally ignorant of .social u-age. without self-confidence, unambitious, 
dreaniv, ami subject to fits of melaneholy. I iimsturbale.1 at least once 
a day, though I was in almost eonstiiiit rebellion against the hahit. 
In tnv'more idle moments I elaborated erotic day dreams in which there 
was a peculiar mixture of tlic purely .sensual and the purely ideal cle¬ 
ment; which never fused in my experience, but held the fiehl alternate y 
or mingled somewhat in the m-anner of air and water. One person usu¬ 
ally served as the object of my ideal atfachmeiit, another as the center 
round «hich I grouped my sensual dreams and desires. 

At school I found more congenial companions than I bad fallen in wi 
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elsewhere, and the necessary contaet with people uf botli sexes grad¬ 
ually wore off some of the rougher corners and hrouglit a measure of 
self-confidence. 1 had two or Uircc incipient love aifairs which iny back¬ 
wardness kept from growing serious. Out of tiiis change of environmont 
came a sense of expansion, of escape from self, which was distinctly 
fjleasant. I still masturbatcil regularly, but no longer expcrienccMl the 
former depre>sioQ except when at home during vacation. Uelatively to 
the past, life was now so varied and interesting that I had less and less 
time for melancholy ; and the discovery that I could Icinl uiy classes and 
hold my own in athletic sports seemed to indicate tliat my pa>t fears 
had been exaggerato<l. Nevertheless 1 was never reconciled to the habit 
and often rebelled at the weakness that kept me its slave. 

WTien I entered the university the effects of my useless struggle 
with the practice of ma.%turbation were pretty well developed. I could 
no longer fix my attention steadily upon iny work and found that only 
by “cribbing'* and - blutling'* could I keep my place at the head of iny 
classes. J was troubled not a little by the shoddiness of my work, and 
tried again and again during the course of the two years spent at this 
college to shake off the habit. At tlie university 1 was ititroduced grad¬ 
ually to a wider social circle and so far outgrew my bash fulness that I 
began to seek tlie society of the opposite sex assiduously. As 1 gained 
telf'confidonce I became reckless, getting at one time into .^erious trouble 
with the authorities which came near resulting in my expulsion. 
I became one of the more popular members of the clique to which I 
belonged—much to my surprise and oven more to that of my acquaint¬ 
ances. The phy.sical culture craze attacked me at this time and my pet 
ambition was the attainment of strength and agility. My bump of 
vanity also grew apace, hut an unmeasured hatred of all kinds of fop¬ 
pishness kept me on the safe side of moderation in my dress and be¬ 
havior. 

During my second year of university life I had two love affairs in 
the course of which I found that my interest in any particular member 
of the fair sex disappeared ns soon a.s it was returned. The pursuit was 
fascinating enough, but 1 cared nothing at all for the prize when once it 
Was within reach. I may add that the interest 1 had in the girls was 
purely ideal. While at this school I do not think I masturbated half as 
often as while at the preparatory school. 

When I loft this college for - University I took with me a 

formidable catalogue of goo<l re.soIutions, first among which was the 
determination to ahan<lon all kinds of “self-abuse.^’ I think I kept this 
one about a month. As I had gone from a comparatively small school 
to one of the largest of American universitie.s the change was great and 
the revelations it brought me frequently humiliating. 1 was lonesome, 
hotne-sick. and mr bump of self-esteem was woefully bruised; and not 
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uriDatiirally I soon began to seek a partial solace izx day-dreams and 
masturbation. After 1 had become somewhat adapted to my new en¬ 
vironment I indulged less frequently in cither, and from that time to the 
present 1 have masturbated very irregularly, sometimes but little and 
again to excess. 

Not long after I came to this place I met a young lady with whom 
1 soon became quite intimate. For over a year our friendship was 
strictly platonic and then sw\ing suddenly around to a sexual basis. 
\Vc wore ardent lovers for a few weeks, after which I tired of the game 
as T had before in other cases, and broke oil all relations with her as 
abr’siptly as was possible. Since then I h«ave almost wholly withdrawn 
frorj the society and companionship of women and have almost entirely 
lost whatever tact and assurance I once possessed in their company. 
Thiaps pertaining to sexual life have interested me rather more than 
less, but have occupied my attention much less exclusively than before 
this e[Msotle. Though I have never inten<led to marry, my breaking off 
relations with this girl affected me mucli. At any rate it marked an 
abrupt change in the character of my sexual experiences. The sexual 
imimise seems to have lost its power to rouse me to action. Hitherto 
I had practiced masturbation always un<lcr protest, as it were—as the 
only available form of sexual satisfaction: while now I rosignetl myself 
to it as all that there was to liope for in that field. Of course I knew 
that a little effort or a little money would pronirc natural satisfaction 
of my sexual needs, hut I also knew that I would never, under any 
ordinary circumstances, put forth the necessary effort, and fear of ven¬ 
ereal disease has been more than enough to keep me away from houses 
of prostitution. 

Some months apo I refrained from mnstnrhation for a period of 
about six weeks and watched carefully for any change in my health or 
spirits, but noticed none at all. The only impulse to masturhate was 
oecanioned by fits of restlessne.ss accompanic«l by erections and a mildly 
pleasurable feeling of fullness in the penis and serotuni. I think that 
over 75 per cent, of my acts of masturbation are provoked by these fits 
of restlessness and are unaerompanie<l by fancy iniiigea, erotic tboughts, 
lustful desires, or marked pleasure. At other times the act is occa¬ 
sioned by orotic thoughts and images, and is accompanied by a consid¬ 
erable degree of lustful pleasure which, however, is never so intense as 
in my earlier experiences and has steadily decreased from the first. Usu¬ 
ally the orgasm is accompanied by a strong contraction of all the volun- 
ta^ m-iscles, particularly the extensors, followed by a slight giddiness 
and slight feeling of exhaustion. If repeated several times in the course 
of a single dnv the aet.s are lollowcd by dullness and lassitude; otlier- 
wise the"feeling of exhaustion passes away quickly and a sense of iclicf 
and quiet takes its place. So natural or rather habitual has this resor 
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to masturbation as a means of relief from nenousncss and restlessuese 
become that the aet is almost instinctive in its unconsciousness. 

1 am extremely sensitive to all kinds of sexual iutluences, and have 
an insatiable curiosity regarding everything that pertains to the sexual 
life of men or women. 1 am not, however, excited sexually by conversa* 
tion about sexual facts and relationships, no matter what its nature, 
though ill reading erotic literature my excitement is often intense. 

The tendency to day dream has never left me, but there are no 
longer any elaborate scones or loiig-cuntinucd “stories,” these having 
been replaced by vaguely imagined incidents wbicb are usually broken 
off before they reach a satisfactory clima.x. They are always inter* 
rupted by the intrusion of other matters, usually of more practical in¬ 
terest; and tlie long-continued liabit of satisfying myself by masturba¬ 
tion has made erotic dreams rather tantalizing than pleasurable. X 
dream very seldom at night—at least X can scarcely ever remember any 
dreams upon waking—and practically never of sexual relations. 1 have 
not had a nocturnal emission for over three years, and probably not 
more than twenty-five in my life. 

In my “love passages” with girls there has been no serious thought 
of coitus on my part, and 1 have never had intercourse with a woman— 
unless my early experiences with the servant girl be called such. J^ike 
all masturbators I always idealized “love” to the utter exclusion of all 
sensual cravings; and the notion that the phy»iial act of coitus was 
something degrading and destructive of real love rather than its con¬ 
summation was, of all prejudices I have ever formed, the most difficult 
to escape—a circumstance due, I suppose, to the fact that all I had ever 
been taught on tlic subject tended to the complete divorce of what was 
called “love" from what was stigmatized as a “base sensual desire.” 
Judging from my own experience and observation I should say that 
ideal love” is a mere surface feeling, bound to disappear as soon as it 
has gained its object by arousing a reciprocal interest on the part of 
the one to wliom it is directed. So little did I “materialize” the objects 
of my “love” that I have never cared for kissing or the wann embraces 
in which lovers usually indulge. I have never kissed but one girl, and 
her with far too little enthusiasm to satisfy her. My last sweetheart 
was a very passionate girl, the warmth of whose embraces was soum- 
What torrid and, to me, both puzzling and annoying. The intensity of 
iceling which deniamlcd such strenuous expression was beyond my knowl¬ 
edge of human nature. A somewhat peculiar circumstance in connection 
With these experience.? is the fact that 1 often found myself trying to 
analyze my emotions with a purely psychological interest while playing 
^ part of the intoxicatiHl lover in his mistresses arms. 

There is but little left to say on the subject of my sexual develop- 
•*nt. During the last two or throe years my knowledge of the facts of 
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the sexual life has been very greatly increased, and I have become ae* 
quainted with phases of human nature which were wliolly unknown to 
me before. The part played by things sexual in luy life is still, I sup* 
pose, abnormally large; it is undoubtedly tlie largest single interest, 
tliough my outer life is determined almost wholly by other considera¬ 
tions. 

Of course I know nothing of the effect w’hieh long-continued mas¬ 
turbation may have had on my ability to perform normal coitus. I do 
not think I am subject to any kind of sexual peiwersion, for all my in¬ 
dulgence has been faute de miens and, at least since I beagn masturba¬ 
tion, all my desires and erotic day-dreams have had to do only with nor¬ 
mal coitus. The mystery which surrounds the sexual act seems ut tiroes 
to be regaining its former influence and power of fascination. I have 
no doubt, however, but that I should be greatly disillusioned should I 
ever perform coitus; and I greatly regret that I have not been able to 
test this conviction and so round out and complete this “history.’^ 

It may be worth while to say a word about my religious experi¬ 
ences, as, in many cases, they arc closely bound up with the sexual im¬ 
pulse. I was never ^‘converted/' hut on a dozen or more occasions ap¬ 
proached the crisis more or Ic^s closely. The dominant emotion in these 
experiences was always fear, sometimes with anger and despair inter¬ 
mixed in varying proportions. A complete analysis of these experiences 
is, of course, iriipossil)le, hut tlie various pleasurable feelings of which 
converts spoke in the revivals which I attended we^ro a closed book to 
me. Following my revivabmeeting experiences came a few days spent in 
a sort of moral exaltation during which I eschewed all my habits of 
which conventional morality disapproved, save masturbation, and felt 
no small satisfaction with my moral conditions. 1 became a first-rate 
Pharisee. Toward the women who had figured in my day dreams I sud¬ 
denly conceived the chastest affection, resolutely smothering every sch- 
Biiar thought and fancy when thinking of them, and putting in place of 
these elements ideal love, self-sacrifice, knightly <levo(ion—Sundiiyschool 
Garden of-Eden pictures with a mediaeval, romantic coloring. These day¬ 
dreams were always sexual, involving situations of extreme complexity 
and monumental silliness. Masturbation was always continued and usu¬ 
al) v witli increased frequency. The end of these periods was always 
abrupt and much like awaking from a dream in which the dreamer has 
been behaving in a manner to arouse his own disgust. They >>cre fo 
lowed by feelin?" of slu-epi-*hne^s and self-contempt min"l‘'<l with angi'r 
and a dislike of all thiiiRs bavin? to do with rolipion. My inability to 
pass the conversion crisis ami a prowin? contempt for emptv enthusiasm 
finally led trie to a saner attitude toward relipion. from which I passed 
easily into relipious scepticism; and later the study of philosophy an 
science, and particularly of psychology, banished the last lingering rem* 
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nant of faith in a supernatural agency and led me to the passion for 
farts and indilTcrence to values which have caused me to be often called 
"dead to all morality.” 

History 11.—C- A., aged 25, unmarried; tutor, preparing to take 
Holy Orders;— 

My paternal ancestry (which is largely Huguenot) is noteworthy 
for its patriotism and its large families. My father, who died when 1 
was a year old, is remembered for the .singular ujfriglitness and purity 
of his life from his earliest childhood. The pliotojrraph which I havo 
shows him as possessed of a rare classic beauty of features. He was an 
ideal husband and father. At the time of his death he was a Master of 
Arts and a school principal. My mother is an extraordinarily neurotic 
woman, yet famed among her friend.s for her great domesticity, attach¬ 
ment to her husbands, and an almost abnormal love of babies. She has 
nobly borne the ill-treatment of her second husband, who for several 
years has been in a state of melancholia. .My mother has been ‘‘liighly- 
wrought” all her life, and has suffered intensely from fears of all kinds. 
As a younsr girl she was somnambulistic, and once fell down a stair 
head during sleep. In spite of her bodily sufferinss with indigestion, 
eye-strain, and depression she retains her youthfulness. She has slight 
powers of reasoning. She has had times of unconsciousness and rigidity 
1 have never heard any mention of epilepsy. She has a horror of show¬ 
ing prudishness in regard to the healthful manifestations of sex life, and 
is always praising examples of what she terms *‘a natural woman.” 

T have heard that during my first year my moUier detected my 
nurse in the act of putting a morphine powder on my tongue for tho 
purpose of keeping me quiet. I was subject to convulsion.s at thi-« period, 
and narrowly escaped a permanent hernia. My family tell me that from 
the beginning 1 was a well-developed and boyish boy, full of mischief, 
impulsive, good to look upon, unusually affectionate, beloved by all. 

In my third year I took pleasure in crawling under the bed with 
my boy-cousin, who was nine months my senior, and after we had taken 
down our drawers, in kissing each other’s nates. I do not remember 
which of us first thought of this pastime. 

At the age of 4 I gave myself a treat by gazing upward through 
a cellar window at the nates of a woman who was defecating from sev¬ 
eral feet above into a cesspool that lay beneath. It was during this 
Bummer also that T frightened myself by pulling back my prepuce far 
enough to disclose the purple glano, which I hod never seen before. But 
this act gave me no desire to masturbate. 

\Vhen -"i years old. and living in a great citv. T drew indecent pic¬ 
tures in company with a little girl and her younger brother. Thcee pie- 

16 
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tures represented men in the act of urinating* The penes were drawn 
large, and the streams of urine plainly indicated. One afternoon I in* 
duced the boy to go to the bath*room, lie on his back, and allow me to 
perform fellatio on him. I did not ask him to return the favor. I re^ 
member the curious tur-like smell of his clothing and the region about 
his genitals. It is po.s>ible that I gained my knowledge of fellatio from 
an unknown boy of 10, who had induced me, during the preceding sum* 
met to enter a sandy lot with him, watch him urinate, and then, kneel* 
ing before him, commit fellatio. A year later, as 1 was walking home 
in the rain to our summer cottage, with an open umbrella over my 
shoulder, a boy of 15, who was leaning against our fence^ exhibited a 
large, erect penis, and when I had passed him urinated upon me and my 
umbrella. 1 never saw the boy again. I felt peculiarly insulted by his 
act. Back of the hoiHe there lived a 12*year*oId boy who invited me to 
watch him defecate in the out-door privy, and during the act told me a 
number of indecent stories and words which I cannot remember. 

About this time I fell in love with a little Jewish boy next door. 
Often I cried myself to sleep over the thought that perlmps he was lying 
on a sofa alone and crying with a 8tomach*acho. I longed to embrace 
him; and yet I saw little of him, and made little of him when I was with 
him. 


Living in a Western city a few months later, .some girls of 12 
and 14 le<l me to their bam, where they dressed themselves in 
boys" clothing an<l made believe that they were cowboys. One of them 
told me to “shut my eyes, open my mouth, and get a surprise.” When 
1 opened my eyes once more a piece of hcn*dung lay in my mouth. I 
have a vague remembrance of one of the girls asking me to enter a 
water-closet with her. She uttered some indelicate phrase, but I per¬ 
formed no act with her. In the house where I lived I once entered the 
bedroom of a half-grown girl while she was dressing. She knelt to 
kiss me innocently enough, and I, by a sudden impulse, run my hand 
between her bare neck and her corset as far as I could reach. Appa¬ 


rently she took no notice of movement Although I did not mas¬ 
turbate, yet during this winter I experienced a tickling sensation about 
my genitals when I placed my hand beneath them as I lay on mv stom¬ 
ach In bed. One evening I pulled up my night dress and, holding ray 
penis in my hand, I danced to and fro on the carpet. I imagined that I 
was one of a line of naked men and women who were advancing toward 
another similar line that faced them. I imacined myself as pleasurably 
coming in contact with my female partner who possessed male genitals. 

The following summer I lived in the woods. My next-door pl^y 
mate was a little girl of my own age—vears. She sat down before me 
in the barn and expos<*<l her genitals. This was the first time I had seen 
female orgaus, or bad thought for a zcoment that they differed from 
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mj-own. In gruat perplexity I asked the little girl: "lias it been cut 
off? ” Slie and I defecated In peacli baskets that we found m tlie upper 
part of the burn. 

When I was 7 years old and back in the Eustcin city I lived in llu 
hou 5 »e of a physician. Alone with his d year old daughter one day, J 
showed her my erect organ, and felt a delicious gratilicution when shi 
stroked it with the words; -‘Nice! Nice!*' I confessed my fault ti. 
my guardian that niglit after 1 had said my prayers. 1 had coinplaineti 
to inv mother a year before of the inconvenience 1 lound in my [lenis 
being “so long sometimes/’ She said that she would “see about liaving 
the end taken ofT.'^ But I was never circumcised. Her words gave me 
the doubly unpleasant impression that my was to be cut oiT. 

There came occasionally to the kitchen of Dr. W. s house a foul- 
mouthed Irish laundres.s who used coarse language to me concerning uri¬ 
nation. I loathed the woman, and yet one night 1 dreamed that I was 
embracing her naked form and rolling over and over with her on the bed; 
and in spite of iny sight of female genitals a few months before, 1 
thought of her as having organs of my own kin<l and size. At my first 
school I watched a red-haired boy of 12 expose the penis of a T-year-old 
boy as he lay on his back in the bath-room. I do not remember that the 
sight gave me sexual pleasure. 

I spent the summer before I was 8 in a double house. The adopted 
daughter of our neighbor (a neurotic, retired physician) was a girl of 
13 who had been taken from a poor laboring family. She got me to show 
her my parts, touched them, and asked whether I urinated from my 
scrotum. She also induced me to play with her genitals as we sat on a 
sofa in the twilight, and to spank her naked nates witli the back of a 
hair-brush a.s she lay on a bed; but irom none of those performances did 
I derive physical satisfaction. The girl E. and I took delight in “talking 
dirty secrets/’ as she expressed it. Her young cousin H. (nepliow of her 
adopted mother) never hoard me use the word ^^thing” without sugges¬ 
tively smiling. E. recalled the pleasant hours that she had spent with 
her cousin when tliey were in their night-gowns. She did not particu¬ 
larize these sexual relations. Under the hoard-walk the boy IL and I 
once defecated in bottles. Some little girls who lived opposite us pulled 
their dresses one night and “dared’’ each other to dance out beyond 
the end of the house, in full view of the road. We boys merely looked 
on. 

I now foil passionately in love with a remarkably handsome little 

of my own age. I longed to kiss and hug him, but I did not dare 
to do ao, for be was haughty and intolerant of my attentions. I even 
allowed him to stand with one foot on me and remark in a loud tone: 

1 am Conqueror!” I endured no end of petty insults and much ill- 
treatment from this boy. I reached the height of my passion on the 
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night that he appeared at our cottage in a tight-fitting suit of pepper- 
lnd-^alt. I gloried in hi^ perfect legs and besought my guardian that she 
would buy me a .-iiniiar suit of clotlics. 

For the summer after I was S years old I lived in a cottage in a 
country town. The -servant nmi.l M. wa.s a young girl of 16 who listened 
eagerly to my accounts of the “secrets” and actions in which the girl 
£. and I had taken delight a year before. I think that M. arranged a 
meeting between a little blaek-haired girl and me in order that we might 
take a walk and play sexually with each other. Just as we were start¬ 
ing on our walk one of my relatives said that 1 must not leave the yard. 

The little girl and I had see-sawed together and I had been inter¬ 
ested in her legs as she rose in tlie air. (When I was 1.3 years old and 
see-sawing at a picnic with a stout girl, the motion of the board and 
the .sight of her straddled form filled me with longing to embrace her 
sexually.) One afternoon M. took me to tlie hou-se of an aciiuaintance 
of hers. M.'s brotlier wa.s in the room and made a number of unreinom- 
bered remark.s wbiidi struck me as being ratber “free,” ami M. told me 
later that she and tlie girl once dressed as ballet dancers and danced 
before M.’s brother. I felt that he was lascivious. 1 was always re- 
markahiv intuitive. 

I fell in love with a handsome, stout, black-haired buy who lived 
on a fann; but he was not a ‘‘farmer’s in the common sense of the 
word. I visited him for two or three days, and we slept with each other, 
to my boundless joy. For his freckled pirl cousin 1 did not care the 
turn of my wrist, althouj^h she was a nice enough little thing. One 
night when we three lay on a bed in the dark, and neither of us boys 
had eyes or words for her, she silently left us. He and 1 never com¬ 
mitted the slightest sexual fault. I left him M’ith tears at tlic summer' 
jnd, and I often kissed hi.s photograph during the following winter- 

In the flat house where I began to live when 1 was 8 years old, I 
once pmrtieed mutual tickling of a very slight character with a hoy of 
my own age. We sat on chairs placed opposite to each other and we 
Inserted our fingers through the openings in our trousers. Just as we 
wore beginning to enjoy the titillation we were interrupted by the ap¬ 
proach of one of niy family who, however, was not ([uiek enough to dis¬ 
cover us. Down cellar I often saw the genitals of the janitor's little 
pirls—they wore fond of lifting their skirts and they did not wear 
drawers—but I had no desire to attempt conjunction. I once caught an 
older friend of mine Hie was 13) in the act of leaving one of the gwK 
The pair had been in a coal-compartment. The bov was buttoning his 
trousers and 1 guessed wliat rie had been doing. When I began to sleep 
alone in iny tenth year I had no desire to masturbate, and was loath to 
do so hv reason of ample warnings given rnc by my guardian and by the 
family physician. One afternoon a stunted friend of nuno sat down m 
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the back yard and astonished me by tying a piece of string to liis penis. 
At a large private school which I now attended 1 made tl>e acquaintance 
of the principal’s son. and wondered why he had such a fancy for dress¬ 
ing his 5-year-old sister in boy's clothes. He closed the door on me 
while he was thus engaged. At my house we went to the biUh-rooin 
together, and he showed me his circumcised and much-ridged penis. 
Neither of us made any mention of masturbating. 

At this period I fell slightly in love with u 3-ycar-old boy with in¬ 
tensely black eyes. 1 would kiss him whenever we were alone, hut 1 


had no wi.sh to seduce him. I was always interested in watching the 
urination of younger children. When I v\.as 5 years old I went on my 
knees to a strange little boy in order to whisper in his car an inquir)’ 
as to whether he wanted to urinate. I experienced a pleasurable thrill 
when I was 10 years old in leading a small girl cousin to the outdoor 
privy, in helping her on and off the open seat, in buttoning and unbut¬ 
toning her drawers, and in gazing at lur vulva. 

The sumiiicr before I was 10 I lived a wild life in the mountains. 
My companions were a negro girl, the two daugliters of a clergyman, 
the two sons of a questionable woman hotelkeeper, and the daughter of 
the Irish scavenger. .-Ml of the.se children were extraordinarily sen'ual. 
Their leading pastime, from morning until night, was varying forms of 
indecency, witli the supreme caress—whic^ they termed "raising dickie” 
—a.s the most frequent enjoyment. The 5-year old daughter of the 


scavenger explaincil to us how she had seen her father approaching her 
-stout mother with an erect pcni.s, the pair standing up before the lamp¬ 
light during the act. Tliis curly-headed, ro.sy-ehceked child handled her 
genitals so much that they were inflamed. I once saw her sitting in the 
road and rubbing dii.st against her vulva. I saw little of the elder 
daughter of the niini.ster (she was 12 years old). She persuaded me to 
expose myself before her in the cellar of a partially-built house. In re 
turn for my favor she allowed me to look at her genitals. She did not 
ask for coniumtio. The two younger daughters were inv intimates, 
"ith the middle one I was forever performing a weak conjunction that 
consisted in the laying of my member against her vulva. Notwithstaiid- 
'"ft all the entreaties of my little friend. I could not be persuaded to 
protrude my penis against her vagina; and not on one occasion can 1 
remember obtaining an erection or extreme pleasure. Vp in the -.rret 
she straddled slanting beam.s with her genitals exposed, and I followed 
her e,,,p, urinated on a 

tent noor at my request. I did not fancy the odor of a girl’s genitals 
nor the appearance of the vulva when the labia were held apart. 

on« summer, when I was almost 11. I took a Ion- walk 

no day with my old frien.l, the girl K. We entered a patch of^oods 
ate our lunch, but no sense of sexual drawing toward the girl canto 
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over me and she did not offer to entice me. I slept with her boy*cousin 
one night, and l>er neuropathic aunt, a retired lady physician, bothered 
us by repeatedly crccj)ing into our room. 1 felt intuitively tliat she was 
watching to see wlielUer we would coiuinit mutual inastuibation—which 
we had no thouglit of doing. Three years before 1 had opened the door 
of her bedroom suddenly and saw E.'s naked form. The physician had 
been e.xamining her, E. told me later. My guardian also annoyed me 
by repeated warnings not to play with myself. 

Just before I turned 11 I was sent to a small and so-called “home” 


bo.irding-sehool. Eight of us lived in the smaller dormitory. The ma¬ 
tron roomed downstairs. There was no resident master—a serious error. 
Wo small boys were told to strip one evening. We were then tied neck- 
to-neck and made to dance a “slave-dance,” which was marked by no 
sexuality. A boy of 15, R., one afternoon gave me the astonishing in¬ 
formation that my father had taken a part in my procreation. Up to 
thu moment 1 had known only of the maternal offices, infonnation of 
which had been beautifully supplied to me by my guardian when I was 
; years old. At that time I talked freely about the coming of a baby 
brother in a distant city; I watched the construction of baby clothes; 
I named the newcomer, and I was momentarily disappointed when he 
proved to he a girl. This same R., a strong boy with a large penis, got 
into the custom of lying in bed with me just before lights were put out. 
He would read to himself and occasionally pause to pump bi.s penis 
and make with his lips the sound of a lalwring locomotive. I felt im- 
nollcl to handle his organ, for I was fascinated by its size, and stiffness, 
and warmth. Rarely he would titillate my then small and unerect penu. 
R. never ejaculated when he was with me; hence not until my thir 
vear was I acquainted with the appearance of a flow of semen. Some- 
times R. would stop during his dressing to manipulate . 

mch a picture of rosy health that 1 doubt whether he brought h m e 
often to ejaculation. R. told me that he had been to a brothel uhere 
his genitals were examined to determine whether they were 
and not diseased. He also related how he “played eow with a girl « 
his own age, she consenting to perform feUnUo 
skinned, unwashed, pimpled hut fairly vigorous boy of I*'* ';^h -m 
(able domineering manner, told me the dclight.s of coitu.s ' 

a bath-house and I overheard his conversation with another old b 

rho p.rc.,„.o o. » ^r. in a big oitv for fbe au.n of f.ve do.lar. 

No details were given. . 

I will now pa„ to my third yrar, when I wa» 13 yram old. A 

largo, woll-sot np boy of 10, A., became my idol. { 

nresence in his room filled me with endless love. \\ hen I 1 e.l a 

Lttcr in which be wa. eoncerned hi. 

to a state of shuddering and weeping unspeakable. When our 
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n-erc established again A. allowed me to creep into his bed after tho 
lights were out, and there I passionately embraced liim, but without 
performing any definite act. When I turned over on my side with my 
back to him he drew my prepuce back and forth until 1 experienced 
orgasm, but not ejaculation. I would return his favor by puiii[>ing Iiis 
erect penis, but with no ejaculation on his part. He did not propose 
fellatio. an<l I did not think of it. One night wlien he was in my bed 
J began to masturbate very slightly, whereupon he laughed, saying: 
“So that is the way you amuse yourself!” As a matter of fact tlie habit 
was not fastened upon me. He always lauglicd when the rubbing of his 
finger on my exposed glans caused me to shrink. Another boy. H., now 
began to show me his erect penis and we practiced mutual manipula¬ 
tions. A. laughingly told me how me had caught H. in the act of mas¬ 
turbating as he stood in the bath-tub. A. told me a number of sexual 
stories—how he enjoyed coitus in the bushes with a girl on the way 
home from entertainments; how half a dozen boys and girls stripped in 
the basement of a church and performed coitus on the velvet chairs 
which stood behind the pulpit; and how he and a younger bov, who 
camped out togetlier, played with each other’s genitals. F., a boy of 
H. was highly nervous, subject to timidity and tears on the slightest 
provocation, often morose, and under treatment for kidney trouble. 
His penis was erect whenever I saw him undress. He told inc that a 
partially idiotic man taught F. and his companion how to masturbate. 
The man invited the boys to his tent and there pumped his organ until 
“some white stuff came out of it.” F. also told me that an Indian 
princess in liis part of the country would permit coitus for fifty cents. 
A. sometimes slept with F., and 1 could imagine their embraces. S., a 
secretive, handsome boy of 13, wetted his bed with urine every night. 
The only sign that ho gave of an interest in sexuality was his laughing 
remark concerning the coupling of rose-bugs. Of his chum, my beloved 
C.. I will speak later. My small room-mate handled himself only .'^lightly. 

I never had a desire to lie with him, since I disliked him, nor with my 
first room-mate, a “chunky.” fiery boy of 10, whose penis interested me 
merely because it was circumcised and almost always erect. His mas¬ 
turbation was also so slight ns not to attract any particular attention. 
A lusty German hoy, B., showed no signs of sexuality until his third 
year, when he laughed about hi.s newly-appearing pubic hair, and told 
several of us openly of how he enjoye^l to play “a drum-beat” on his 
penis before going to sleep. “I don’t do it too much, though,” ho ex- 
pained. Ho showed a mild curiosity when I gave him the resume of 
« book on cohabitation which eontuined illustrations of the erect penis 
and the female orenns. I had found this book in the woods and I read 
it eagerly during my third year. 

I came U> the point of agreeing w-ith A., who said: “Everyone i* 
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smiilty.” Indeed I lived in a lu>tful world, and yet my mind was bent, 
also on books, and writing', and llie outdoor world. I was overgrown 
anil splendidly developed, with a niedium-sized penis and a scant growth 
ot pubic hair. Aly face wore a somewhat infantile expression. My 
mouth was a perfect "t upid’s bow." niy hair thin and light. I was 
troubled about my snub-nose, which gave the boys a great deal of 
amu«cment. As a matter of fact I exaggerated it.s upward tendency 
out of my morbid sell-consciou.snoss and cowardice. My imagination 
vtas extraordinarily inleiis-e, as it had always been. I was sensitive to 
•iinells and sounds and colors and personalities, and to the subtle in- 
lluence of the night. I was timid and easily moved to tears, but not 
from any phy-nical weakness until after. At the lower house there was 
the boy famed for his large penis; and the older G., a boy of 15, 
who was the leader in sexuality at his dormitorj’. Z. showed me his 
penis and exposed his glans often enough, but we did not manipulate 
each other. O. told us to notice how largo a space his penis occupied in 
his trousers, and laughed over Z.’s custom of masturbating by means 
of a narrow vase. G.’s special lover was a nervous boy of ten. It is 
Teniarkable that none of us mentioned fpHatio or /JtrdiVofio. These acts 
may have occurred at school, but not to my knowledge. We did not 
have much to say sexually about the girls. We heard rumors of a 
l(J-yoar-old, V., who had been sent away from school for coitus; and 
my first room-mate was said to have obtained conjunctio with a girl 
under cover of the chapel shed. Once A. and I pointed a telescope at 
the open windows of the girls’ domitory, but we saw nothing to interest 
us. A day-scholar, .1., a pale, nervous, bright boy of 13, took me into 
the study of his uncle-physician and together we gloated over pictures of 
the sexual organs. A. was with us on one occasion. J. told me how ho 
liked to roll over and over in bed with bis hand placed under bis scrotum. 
This act. he said, made him imagine that he was obtaining coitus. He 
advised me to slide my penis back and forth in the vagina whenever I 
should actually obtain coitus. In my room at school .1. once drew an 
imaginary map of a liagnio, in which the water-closet was carefully dis¬ 
played en JiHffc with the bedrooms. .1. and I never masturbated together. 
Indeed. I cannot remetnher seeing his organ. A hulking boy of 10, who 
lived opposite the school-grounds, became intimate with J.. and we three 
went on a walk up the railroad track. The big boy, W., tried to inflome 
my passions by telling me how he and .1. had had coitus with a ham 
some black-hnircd widow in town, but I reuiaincd cold. 


During this year I fell in love with C., o popular, talkative, witty 
boy of my own age, or perhaps a vear younger. He fancied me and we 
slept together one night under the most Innocent circumstances. I never 
dreamed of haviiiL' scxu.sl relations with him. and yet I fairly burned wi 
love for iim. My stay at bis beautiful home over .<unday while hi*» 
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parents were away was otic lonj' delight. We slept in each Ollier’s amis, 
but there was no sexuality. En route to C.'s home he pointed with a 
glove to a little working-girl, s.aying he would like to have intercourse 
with her, but this was tlie only rciiuuk of the kind that ever passed his 
lips in Illy presence. When undressed save lor his undershirt, he laugh¬ 
ingly held his unerect organ in his hand and made the motions of 
obtaining conjunction with an imaginary partner. Once we spoke of 
masturbation (I could recite the information of my good physician with 
a marvelous show of virtue), and C. remarked: ‘’Yes, doing that makes 
boys crazy.” C. finally grew tired of my deceptive, babyish nature and 
ultra mtcrcst in books and puzzles, but I cherislicd an undiraiuislicd 
afTection for him, and when he was detained at home for a fortnight 
with a broken arm, 1 wrote him a passionate letter, which I sobbed over 
and actually wetted with my tears. Hut the fervor of my passion died 
at the close of the year. I consider this unsullied irienilship to be the 
only redeeming feature of luy sensual days at school. 

\ersed as 1 was in the warnings against masturbation, I found 
pleasure one afternoon when I was alone in slipping my penis through 
the open handle of a pair of scissors and in violently flapping my p.ir- 
tiolly erect organ until a strange, sweet thrill crept over me from top 
to toe and a drop of clear liipnd oozed from my member. But 1 gave up 
the manipulation with scissors, finding a grcater-satisfactlon in mastur¬ 
bating while I was defecating or just after it. 1 either pumped my organ 
by slipping the prepuce back and forth, or I grasped the organ at its root 
and violently jerked it back and forth. I soon began to masturbate not 
only every time that I defecated, but also at night just before I went to 
Bleep, and sometimes early in the morning. On the whole I preferred 
the jerking just de.scribed. I always brought about ejaculation after 
perhaps live mimiles of violent exertion. 

My penis became chafed at the root, but I did not especially care. 

I remember the afternoon that 1 masturbated for the first time while 1 
was defecating in the school watcr-clo-ict. 1 cannot recall that at first 
Ihoiight of coitus while I masturbated. On one occasion I masturbated 
over the vane dc nuil after a ilelighlful afternoon of toboggannin"' ex- 
ploration up and down tlio mountain. ^ 

n»ring this first year of abuse, I felt no ill effects whatsoever 
although I realized, in an unthinking way. that I was doing wrong. But 
Bcxuahty had ossiimcil the proportion of a regular feature of our^seliool 
ife. It W 08 difficult for me to place a “universal” view in its true per- 
"pective. 1 used to smile at the glazed, dull luomiiig eye of poor U., who 
wns a stunted hoy of 15. and thus could not endure hU losses so well as 
coil ( endure them. The qualms of conscience which I suffered were lost 

a"h"'fn^'a Sometimes 1 lay on mv stom- 

m bed. and by placing my hand under my scrotum, according te 
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the (nreetions of J., brouplit up a pretty girl to mind. Just before Sun* 
day school Ct., our chief reprobate, aiui the rest of us would hunt out 
what we considered to be nasty texts of Scripture. The chapter con¬ 
cerning the wiioredoms of Aholah and Aholibah gave me an especial 
pleasure. T. mentioned the giggling that occurred at prayers in the 
lower dormitory when the details of Esau’s birth were read out. A few 
days before G. was expelled—for exactly what clause I do not know—he 
told me of liow greatly he enjoyed coitus on his grandmother's sofa with 
a girl of fifteen. When I went home on the boat for holidays I noted the 
largo, biackdiaired penis of the strong boy of our school, lie occupied 
a state-room with n)e, but made no sexual overtures. 

Since my twelfth year I ha<l been wrapped up all summer long in 
a boy who was six months iny senior. We slept together eoustantly, 
but not once did we think of obtaining mutual gratification. On the 
contrary, we held up high ideals to each other and frowned on mas¬ 
turbation. I took delight in saying that I never had handled myself, and 
never would do so. Even at the height of my ‘‘auto-erotic'' period, I 
skillfully concealed iny habits from all iny boy friends. A neurotic solo 
choir boy friend onco spoke of obtaining ejaculation, whereu|)on I ex¬ 
pressed utter ignorance of such no act, little hypocrite that I was. 
This boy told how the house servants joked with him about coitus and 


made laugliing lunges at his organs. 

But much as I loved my cliuiii, my most passionate regard went 
out in my thirteenth year to N., a chubby, blue-eyed, choir-boy of 12. 
He was a pretty hoy to any eye. He was not gifted, except in water- 
sports, and anytliing but popular cither with girls or with boys; yet I 
grew warm at the mention of his name. He did not care a fig for me. 
From first to last I had no consciousness of the sexual nature of my 


passion, and the tliouglit of doing more than cn>hracc and kiss him iO 
an innocent manner never crossed my mind. For two summers I h®<i 
nights of tossing on my bed (although I almost never was sleepless for 
anv cause) when I would .see his dear face and form, in ami out of the 
^lwimn^ng pool, or engaged perhaps in singing or in jsliowing his beautiful 
teolli. I srMoni was smitten with little girls, and 1 found fuVMdf cm 
barra>sed in their company after my ninth year; yet I thought wc 
enough of their looks and ways to enjoy their company at dances, fbo 
girls liked mo in a platonic way, for I was accounted a good, big, kind, 


bluinlcring boy with a helping hand for the smallest fry. 

During the summer after I wds 13, I imagined myself in the 
early morning, when I was half awake, os persuading my wife to 
coitus with me. In the course of my spoken words 1 kept my ban 


under my scrotum. 

A plump pirl-couHin of my own npc was ^siting at 
during the Miinmor after I was 13. With her I greatly desired to 
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satisfy myself, but I could not be sure that my boy cousin (5 years 
old) might nut tiud us out, even though she should cuiisent. Once when 
we three were in the hay-loft a wave of lost rolled over me, but 1 mode 
no pro|iu5al. Night and gaslight greatly increased my libido. On one 
occasion uiy aunt had gone to the village for iee-cream, ami L. and 1 
were left alone in the dining-room. 1 took her on my lap and had u 
powerful erection. I almost asked lier to play sexually with me in the 
barn, but instead 1 spoke of an imaginary girl, the first letters of wlioso 
successive name.s spelled an indecent word for coitus—a word known to 
almost every Anglo-Saxon chihl, I fear. L. laughed, but gave no .-ign of 
assent, tor a neigliboiiug girl of 1.) I felt such a drawing that early iu 
the morning 1 would roll on the tloor with my erect organ in mv hand in 
riotous imagining of coitus willi her. I walked with her in the woods and 


sat at lier feet, but although I felt instinctively that she would satisfy mo 
without much persuasion, yet I vould not ask her. One night I started 
to church in order to walk home with her, and lead her (if possible) to a 
field where we might gratify our.sclves (I picked out the exact grassy 
spot where we miglit lie); but when 1 was almost at the church door 
my ‘•moral sense” (if that is what it was) rose and dragged me home 


again. 

During the swimming liour I watched the genitals of the boys, 
comparing tlicm carefully in the most minute details. Circumcised or¬ 
gans aircctcd me as being disagreeable, and men’s hairy, coarse gonitaJs 
1 abhorred. 

When 13 I became acquainted with the new mail-boy at the inn. 
He was a city "street-boy.” and got me into smoking cigarettes occa¬ 
sionally. I did not definitely take up smoking until I was 10. He told 
nie that a mason once olTerod liim ten cents if he would masturbate the 
man in a cellar. The boy said that be refused. I slej.t a few times with 
an ill-favorcd boy of fine parentage. He was of my own age, and I had 
played with him in a natural way for several years, but my increasing 
sexuul desires led mo to mutually masturbate with him, and even uiisuc'^ 
cesstully to attempt with him mutual picdieatio. On the morning after 
onr nighU of .sensuality I felt “gone” and miserable, but not repentant. 
By afternoon I was my.self again. My relations with G. wore purely 
animal, for I disliked bis jealous disposition, his hor.sc-laugli, his features 
bm form, his withdrawn scrotum and Ins under-sized penis. At home 
»n the evening I often found myself Inllanied with a mental picture of 

a<“ >ve .ellatiu with him, but 1 never performed this act so far as I 
remember. 


One of my great sexual desires was to walk along a fence 
0 girl was seated. In order that I might feast my eyes on lier 
'he must not wear drawers. 


on which 
pudenda 


Whan I turned U 1 had been, from my unusual size, in long irons, 
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ers for several months. I entered a private day-school and progressed 
brilliantly in my studies. 1 kept up masturbation almost daily, some¬ 
times twice a day^ both in the water closet and in bed. I can remenibei 
ejaculating before urination in the school cabinet. At night 1 often 
found myself longing for the return of my sister, seven years my junior, 
in order that 1 might embrace her in bed and fondle her genitals. I had 
done tliese things during iny ('hristmas vacation of the year before. 1 
mildly reproached myself for such incestuous desires, but they recurred 
continually. I dreamed little. And I cannot remember the character of 
iny dreams. My waking libiilo spent itself mostly in longings to era* 
brace (without lustful acts) the (onus of little hoys of exquisite blonde 
beauty and thick hair. Narcissism may have been present, for in my 
twelfth rear T had been told that at the age of 5 and 6 I was an 
extraordinarily beautiful lit Me creature with long, lint-white hair. The 
preferable age was from 6 to 9. My eye was alert on the streets for boys 
answering to this ilescription, and a street boy with long, white hair so 
won uiy passion that I followed him to his home and asked his mother 
if he might call on me and '‘play some games/^ As I did not even know 
the boy's name and had never seen him before, 1 was wondoringly re* 
fused. I sought in vain to find the whereabouts of another long-haired 
street hoy whom I burned to embrace and load with benefits. I had 
a bountlless <iesire for such a boy as this to idolize me—to look into my 
face out of big eyes and lose himself in love for me—to call me by 
endearing pet names—of his own accord to throw his arms around my 
neck. This second actual boy disappeared from my horizon by pre- 
suinably moving away from the vast city neighborhood. I took a fancy 
to a small boy at school, who possessed the requisite delicacy, tiTuidity, 
and sweetness, if not the physical requisites, of my beau ideal. I walked 
with liim in the park and planned to have him at the house; but the 
matter was not arranged. At hoarding-school I had associated much 
with younger and weaker boys, and had been ridiculed much for my 
cowardice in sports, but at the oily school I moved with my equals and 
won their recognition. Our gymnasium director was middle-aged and 
of an indolent disposition. He liked to recall his youthful erections and 
to answer my sexual queries too fully, and cheerfully volunteered in* 
formation on brothels. Vet I doubt whether he had an evil purpose in 
conversing with me. I thought I should never dare or want to enter 
one. t always conjured up the picture of a row of naked women from 
whom I could take rny pick, and the smell of the women I imagined to 
be identical with the smell of my big friend A. at boarding-school. When 
I was traveling down town on an elevated train one affernoon the 
brakeninn asked me whether I had ever been in a brothel, and told me 
that dLsorderly houses abounded in my neighborhood. "‘I have had con¬ 
nection with women ” said this red-haired young man. waving his hand 
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in greeting to a woman who nodded at him from a window, ‘ j^ince I was 
15 years old. Not long ago a fine-looking, young woman in black oU'ered 
to pay all my expenses if 1 would live with her and connect with her.” 

When a girl of perhaps 7, a distant cousin of mine, visitetl ns for 
a few days, I gratified my lust by placing my band under licr genitals 
and swinging her to and fro. She giggled with pleasure. That suininer 
1 lM?gan to experience the evil effects of the masturbation which I liad 
practiced daily for a year and a half. Pimples began to break out on mv 
chin (iny complexion up to this time had been white and delicate). The 
family ascribed my condition to digestive difficulties. In plaviiig with 
the boys and girls I found myself seized with a terrible shyness and a 
tendency to look down and weep. I had lost all the courage I had—it 
had never been great—in the presence of a crowd of children. I was 
fairly at ease with a single companion. My scIf-consciousness was some¬ 
thing more painful to me than I can convey in words. At home 1 wept 
in my room and cursed myself for a baby. I little realized the cause of 
my nervous collapse. Yet I had too robust a frame not to be able to 
sleep and to play hard. The sympathetic pleasure which I ha<i found 
in swinging my girl-cousin to and fro I now doubled by letting a 7-ycar- 
old boy ride cock-horse on my feet. I experienced an erection during 
the proce.ss, and I almost induced ejaculation when I tickled the boy 
with my feet in tl>e region of his genitals. To see his shrinking, gig 
gling joy gave me an exquisite se.xual thrill. I longed to sleep wiTliUm 
boy, but I was afraid of causing comment. At the new and large board¬ 
ing .school which I entered in the fall my most lustful dreams and 
ejaculations were concerned with standing this little b.y on the foot¬ 
board of a bed, taking down his knickerbockers, ano oerfomiiiig fellatio 
on him. But I dreamed also of natural coitus. I fell in love with the 
handsome, 12 year-old son of the aged headmaster. The boy, 0., sat next 
me at the table, and I never tired of gazing at him. It gave me a sinicial 
sense of pleasure to look at him %vhen he wore a certain flowing, scarlet 
foiir-in-lmnd necktie. But 0. was not attracted to ine-for one thing 
was in a disagreeably jdinpled condition—and I could not induce him 
to linger In my room nor to sleep with me. My passion for O. did not 
mmirnsh. and it rose to its supremacy on the evening when he appeared 
'll our hallway (he roomed on the girls’ side of the house and hinted 
at the sexual sights that he saw) in a costume of white satin, lace, and 
Wings. He was ready for a costume party. 

frequently, for I was beginning to appre- 
to the horrible consequences of my indulgence. I hud frequent pollu- 
lons, with dreams, ily day was one long agony of fear. How I .Ircadcd 

An "tver made 

y a vances beyond embracing me passively fiini crcclioHc while he was 

« eep. My day was one long agony of fear. At meal time mv feet 
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xoiiiitantly writhed in agony for fear that the headmaster’s grown up 
young ladies should make fun of me, or tliat my lack of facial com* 
posure and luy inability to look people in the eye miglit be commented 
upon. I tingled witli appreliension, especially in the region of my stom¬ 
ach. Every nerve was taut in tlie effort I made to appear composed* 
I ma^turbated with erections over nothing. Greek recitations were for 
me an auto d<i fc. My heart beat like a trip-hammer at the thought of 
getting up to recite, and once on my feet my voice shook and my mind 
Wandered. I hated the thought of people behind me looking at me. I 
rarely >um]noncd t)ic courage to turn niy head either one way or the 
other. I vastly admired the **bravery’’ of the small, 15-year-old boy who 
recited >0 calmly and so well. 1 was too cowardly to play foot-ball and 
base-ball, and I droadetl even my favorite tennis because the spectators 
put me in u state of scared self-consciousness. Knowing my own condi¬ 
tion. I was yet .so blind to it most of the time, and such a Jckyll-and-IIyde. 
that I actually pitied a boy of 19 who was an eccentric and a scared 
victim of masturbation. But in spite of my neuropathic condition I 
developed intellectually. I do not touch upon this aspiid of my life, how¬ 
ever, because I am trying to limit myself strictly to sexual manifesta¬ 
tions. At the present time I have not the courage to continue the 
narrative. 


Hisiort ITT.—The following narrative is written by a clergyman, 
age 40, unmarried:— 

M\- childhood and early boyhood were unmarked by sexual phe- 
nomf-na, })cyon(l occasional erections, wliicli commence*! when about 5 
years of ape, without any exciting causes. Tlicse wore accompanied by 
some degree of excitement, of the same nature as that which I experi¬ 
enced in^laler vcirs. I was absolutely ignorant of sextinl r.iattei-s. but 
always had an hlca tl.at the essential dilTercnce between man and woman 
was to be found in the genital organs. This was sometimes a matter 
for thought an<l curiosity. 

Deing for many years an only child T saw little of other children, 
and formed the habit of amusing myself with making things—boati, 
houses, etc.—and acquired a taste for science. When I could read 1 
preferred biography, history, and poetry to anything else. 

When I was 13 years old and at a large school I heard for the first 
time of coitus, but very imperfectly. For a few days it filled my 
tboughts and mind, but feeling it was too engrossing a subject and one 
whi. h took me off better things, I put it out of my mind. Later, an 
other bov -mvo me a fuller description of the matter, and I began t 
have a great desire to know more .on.! to lie old enough to practice it. 
i also discovereil that boys niasturluited, and nbou.- year after Inc 
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the experiment for myself. This vice was largely indulged in by my 
school-fellows. It never occurriMl to me that it was until 1 was 

nearly 10, when 1 came across a passage in Kenns's Manuttl of «Ve/ioo/- 
b<)ys, in which it was hinted such things were wrong morally uiid spirit¬ 
ually. Previously 1 had felt it was an indelicate and sliaineiul thing, 
and bad for health. This la>t idea wa.^ liold as a solemn fact by all ray 
boy friends. Gradually religion began to exert an influence over my 
sexual nature, obtaining as years passed a greater and greater restrain¬ 
ing power U dimply impossible for me to write a liistory of my sex¬ 
ual development without also describing the action which Christianity 
has had in determining its growtln The two have been so intimately 
bound together that my life history would not be a faithful record of 
facts if I left religion out of it. 


At school I took part, with great keenness, in cricket and foot* 
ball, and was very ambitious to excel in everj’thing in which I took an 
intercut, but I always had otlier tastes as well, which were more pre* 
cious to me, for example, the love for science, hi>lory, and poetry. Until 
I was past 10 years my de'^irc was simply for coitus, girls and women 
attracted me only as affording the means of gratifying tliis desire; but 
when I was nearly 17 I began to regard girls as beautiful objects, apart 
from this, and to desire their love and companionship. At the same time 
it <lowned upon me that life held much of joy in the love of women and 
in domestic life—so henceforth I regarded them in a higher and purer 
light, and apart from sexual gratification. In fact, from this period till 
I was over 20, this idea so dominated my whole being that the lower side 
of my nature was entirely held in sulijection and abeyance by it. It 
was rather repulsive to think of girls as objects of lust. This state of 
mind wa.s not brought about by any romantic attacliment or through 
any acquaintance or through circumstances. I was living in great seclu¬ 
sion ami had no girl friends. After this period the lower side of my 
nature woke up as a giant refreshed with wine, and I underwent for 
many year.s a constant struggle with my nature, in which religion always 
riiiiiiphc<l in the end. I never fell into fornication, ihougli sometimes 
mto the vice of masturbation. These outbur.sts of desire were periodic, 
about ten or fourteen days apart, and woul.l last several days. I must 
record also the fact that from the time this awakening took- jdace my 
neal views of woman no longer seemed ineompalible with se.xual rcla. 
•oms I noticed that at about 27 there was a lessening of the desire 
mt hat niay have been due to overwork and consequent nervous ex' 
action I l.ad a good deal of worry and studied daily for about eight 
ours. In any case the irnpul.se wa.s strongest .luring the vears above 
ntioned. A little later in life, for a time, I became attacl.cd to a girl 

nno^antc, that whenever I met this lady, or even thought of her. 
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erections took place. This Mas particularly painful to me, as niy 
thoughts M*ere not of a lustful or impure character. Somotimos silting 
by her ut a religious son ice this Mould occur» M'hen certainly iny mind 
M*as far uMoy from anything of the kind. That M*as tiie first M'oman 
ever kissed by me, except of course members of my immediate family 
circle. L;ttcr on my tlioughts turned to marriage, and there M’as a 
great longing at times for this event to take place. iloM*evcr, as this 
attachment afteruard became the great sorroM* of my life for years, it 
needs no more comment. Tlus closes one chapter of my history^ and 
at present 1 do not propose to add another, as in a great measure it is 
only partly Mritten. It may be >vell liere to state that there has never 
been in me the slightest homosexual desire; in fact it has always ap* 
peared as a thing utterly inconceivable and di'^gustingly loathsome. I 
am fond of the society of both men and Momen, but on the whole prefer 
the hitter. I have liad several M*arin and intimate though platonic 
friendships, and get on exceedingly' Mcll M'ith the other sex, although 
not a gooddooking man. I have alMays been attracted to M'omen by 
their spiritual or mentn* fjualities, rather than by physical beauty, and 
feel strongly that the latter alone M*ould never cause me to desire 
coitus. Unless there was an attraction other than that of the flesh, I 
should feel that I Mas folloM’ing simply a brute instinct, and it would 
jar Mith iny higher nature an<l cau-^e revulsion. This was not the case 

in mv earlier vears to the same extent. I have often wondered whether 

» • 

the sexual impulse Mas strong in me or not, hut if not, tliero is nothing 
in my physical state or family hi'^tory to account for it. I am fairly 
cognisant M'ith the lives of my ancestors, being descended from two old 
families. The sexual instinct m’us certainly not weak or abnormal in 
them. Personally, I am tall an<l healthy, well built, but sensitive and 
highly strung. Smell has never played any part in my life as a stun' 
ulant of sexual desire, and the mere tliought of body odors would have a 
very decided efTect in the opposite dirwtion. Touch and sight appeal to 
me strongly, and of the two the former most. 

I am convince<l. after many years careful thought, that sexual vice 
and perversion could he greatly reduced if the young were instnirted *n 
the edements of physiology as they bear on this question. Personally, 
had 1 been thus enlightened much sin would have been avoided in my 
schoolboy days, and a perverted view of sexual matters m'ou1<1 never 
have arisen in my mind. It took years to overcome the feeling that all 
such things Mere unclean and defiling. Eventually light came to me 
through reading a passage in a tractate on the Treed by Hiifinus. F ^ 
Mils defending the doctrine of the Incarnation against the pagan objec¬ 
tion that it was an unclean and disgusting idea that God fihould enter 
the M'orld through the M*on>b of the Ble<«ed N irgin ^fary, and he mce s 
it by showing tb«t God created the sexual organ®, therefore the objec- 
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tion is invaliil—otlierwise God would not be cienii or pure, having Him* 
self designed them and their functions. Tliis passage is slight in itsolt. 
but gave birth to a line of thouglit winch has intluenccd me profoundly. 
I no longer regard sexual mutters as disgusting and unholy, hut ns Jn 
tensely buored, being the outcome of the Divine Mind. Further, the 
Incarnation of the Saviour has not only sanctioned motlierlmod and all 
that is implied by it, but lias eternally sanclitied it as tlie means chosen 
tor the manifestation of (Jod to the world. 1 should not obtrude my 
theological coiiceptioiis, but for the fact that they’ have determined my 
life-history in that aspect. 


History IV.—When I was 9 years old a boy at the preparatory 
school, which I attended, showed me the act of masturbation, which he 
said he had practiced for a long time, and wliich he urged me to imitate, 
if I wished to become a father when I grew up, and married! Boy-like 
I believed him and tried, but the sensation obtaincil was not a pleasant 
one (I suppose that I was too rough with myself) and I desisted. 

When I was about 12 years old. a schoolfellow told me that he 
had seen his nurse copulating with the groom, and he and I used to haunt 
the woods in the hope that we might see an amorous couple so engaged, 
but without success. We often talked of the art, as to how it was"done. 
Neither he nor I had any clear ideas on the subject, save as to the organs 
involved. I was about l.i when a maidservant of the house in which I 


uas a boarder, came to my bedroom one niglit and taught me how to 
masturbate her. She said that this was a good thing for mo to do, and 
warned me never to “play with myself” as it would kill me, or drive 
m>* mad. I told her that I had tried it, but couhl not bring on a pleasur¬ 
able feeling, so she di<! It to me. and altlioiigh I did not have an emis¬ 
sion. I derived great pleasure from the act. She told me that it never 
did a boy any harm to let a girl play with his parts, and promised that if 
would keep the secret, she would often do this for me. .Vaturallv I 
promised to say nothing, and she often came up to my room, l-nter on 
«he ns«l to insert my penis into her vulva, while she was rubbin’» it at 
the same time giving me a pigeon kiss. This modus operandi was mueh 
appreciated by me. Unc night, after we had been together thus, i 
dreamt of her and her maneuvers and had my first emission. 1 was 
'ory proud of this, as I considered th.it I had at last attained to man’s 
1 ate and told her of it. She never allowed me to insert mv penis into 
>Pr vulva after that, alleging that she did not want to have a'babv 

1 was about Ifii/^ years old when 1 had my first real coitus mv 
partner m the act being a girl some two years older tlian I. who lived 
‘•ar us. 1 enjoyed the act very much, as she pormilted. nay insisted on 
mission infra vagina,n, and told her that this was mueh nLr than my 
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amours with tlie niaidsen*ant wliich of course I had confided to her 
She lau^'hcd, and said; '*Of course/* We often copulated, as long as I 
was at home, ami tl»en I lost sight of her. Of all the women with whom 
I have had to do* save one, s)ie had the most copious secrctiou of mucus, 
which in those days I believed was the woman’s semen. Her thighs used 
to bo wet with it. 

At the University I had regular relations with women of all sorU, 
rarely niis>ing a week. Two of them were married women, one the wife 
of a solicitor, the other of a doctor. How proud I felt of my first in- 
trig\ie witli a married woman! I felt that I was really a man of the 
world now! 


But thouffh niv friends u^ed to tell me all about their love affairs, 
and I lonjicd to confide in them, I did not do so. This was becaxise 
when I wont up to tlie University, my uncle said that he would give me 
a word of advice and hoped that I would follow it—never to give away 
a woman, and never to refuse to respond to .a woman’s advances, who¬ 
ever slie were. To neglect this ativice would, he said, he foolisli. and to 
break the rules ‘‘damned ungentlemunly.” I wish I hud always followed 


advice profTered, as closely as 1 have followed this. One night, when 
I was somewhat disguised in h<iuor. as our grandfathers would have put 
it. I picketl up a girl, who was a private prostitute, if the phrase be per¬ 
missible. She declined copulation, and proposed other means of satisfac¬ 
tion. I insisted, being stubborn in my cups. Had I been sober I should 
have done as she suggested, for I have always made it a point to allow 
the woman to choose the method of gratification, and not to demand, or 
even suggest, anytliing myself. 1 like to please women, and I have al 
ways been curious as to their wants and desires, as revealed, without 
outside inlluence, by themselves. The result of my refusing all methods 
of gratification save the most ordinary wiU5 that the girl, who must 
have known that slie was not all rigl«t, but sl.rank from saying so in so 
many words, gave me a gonorrheea, wliich lasted nine weeks and much 
interfered with mv amours, as I naturally declined to run the risk of in¬ 
fecting my partner, a risk which to my certain knowledge many a 
voung fellow has run, with disastrous consequence to the eonfnimg 
woman. As it was due to iny tipsy ohstinacy, 1 could not blame the 
girl, but resolved never to drink too much again, a resolve winch T have 
kept, save once, unbroken. In those days we youngsters thought that 
it was manlv to be able to carry one’s liquor well, and did all in our 
power to attain to the .seasoned head; but I considered that the risks 

entailed were too serious to be neglected. 

1 was well on in mv 2fith year when 1 met a widow with whom I 
fell in love, with the result that I married her. She is a mo.t sensible 
woman, and it was her intellectual gifts which were the nttraelion to me. 
In my amours intellect has never played a part. She has all along been 
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cogiiiziint of, an<l Iviiicnt to, my iwlygainous tonaeiicies; for she recog¬ 
nizes the fact that whatever fredaiue I may have on hand matces not the 
slightest difference in my love and re5[)cct for her. AN ere she a more 
sensual woman, perhaps things would be different. 

In all I have had to do with 81 other women, of whose special 
characteristics I kept a careful note at the time. Twenty-six were 
normal women with whom my limoiis have lasted long, so I know 
more about them than I do about the other liftyfive, who were prosti 
tutes, and with some o.' whom my dealings were but for an afternoon. 

The races represented have been these, for I have seen a bit 
the world: English, Scotch, Irish, NVehsh, French, German, Italian. Greek, 
Danish, Hungarian. Roumanian. Indian, and .lapanese. Taking th'em all 
round, the only difference that I found between old and young women 
is that the ohler ones are less selfush. and more complaisant, and less 
inclined to resent one’s being unable to attain to the height of their 
desire, for from time to time I have been nimble to “come up to the 
scratch'' after a heavy night's labor, or when I was afraid of being 
caught ill the act of coition, a fear which, in my experience, acts as a 
stimulus to desire in women, unlike its action in men. Of all the 
women with whom I have had to do the nicest in every way have 
been the French women. The English women of the town drink too 
much, and are far too keen on getting as much money as they can 
for as little as tlicy can, to please me. Were the London girls to recognize 
that men do not like a tipsy woman, and that where there is so much 
competition the person who is most skillful and most polite gets the inosi 
custom, the alien invasion in Regent street would .soon come to an end. 

Of the lifty-tivc prostitutes: eighteen informed me that they were 
in the hahit of masturbating; eight of their own free will, without asking 
for reward, dhl frllntio-, six a.«ked me to do whicli I natu¬ 

rally declined to do; three proposed anal coitus. Of tliose who did 
(eUiitio, two (one French and one Gennaii) told me that thev had 
taken to it because they had heard that hiiinan semen was an excellent 
remedy against consumption, which disease ha<l carried ofT some of their 
relatives, and that they had gradually come to like doing it. All wlio 
told me that they masturhatod, asked me whether I did so too, and two 
desired me to show them the net, one alleging that she liked to see a 
nian do it; she had been married late in life, after a “storinv youth” and 
had had, she said, a large experience of the male sex. They all seemed 
to think that however much the practice of sclf-oxcitcment might hurt 
a man, and all thought tliat it would hurt him, a woman might mastur¬ 
bate as often as she liked, failing better means of satisfaction, as she had 
no sucli loss of substance as a man. 

Of the twenty-six nonnnl women, whom I knew more intimatelr 
than I did the fifty-five prostitutes, thirteen, without being rjnestioned 
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be uie, blurted out tlie fad tIuU tliey were habitual masturbators, ap¬ 
parently nil rcijuired to think of the loved person to obtain full satis¬ 
faction. Fellatio was proposed, and fully performed, by nine, of whom 
three experienced the orgasm ns soon as they perceived that I had 
attaiiie<I to it. .All were more or less excited while doing it. One pro- 
posetl anal coitus, "just to see what it was like;” and three proposed 
cunniliiifjiiM, one having been initiated by a girl friend, and one by her 
husband. The third had, I believe, evolved the act out of her own 
inner consciousness in her desire to experience pleasure with me. My 
relations with one of the twenty-sLx were confined to my masturba¬ 
tion of her, the while she did fellatio, as she said that sho ‘had no 
feel in;: inside down there/’ 

With two exceptions iny partings from those normal women have 
nut been tragic and all whom I have met in after life (seven) have bec'" 
very ready to resume relations with me. four of them havin'*- made the 

O 

proposnl themselves. 

One thing has struck me, an<l that is the, often greats difference that 
exists between what a woman s looks lead one to think she in, and what 
she is when one becomes her lover; the. most sensual woman that I 
have met might have sat for her portrait as tlic .Madonna, and she was 
the only one wlio took pleasure in hearing an<l relating “smoking-room 
stories,’' a form of amusement which, perhaps from their want of ap¬ 
preciation of humor and wit, women do not indulge in—ut least in my 
experience. 

HiSTORV V.— (A continuation of History III in Appendix P to 
the previous volume.) 

As I became better I commenced to dream of true love. I won¬ 
dered, too, if niy horrible past really could be lived down and a young 
woman come to love me, I took pleasure in reading love poems, espe¬ 
cially Browning’s, and illustrated some with little water-colors. . • » 

I was sitting in the stalls one night seeing a performance by a com¬ 
pany of Engli.sli actors when one of them played so badly that I thought 
to myself: “Why, hang it, I could play it better myself!'' The next 
minute another thought followed: “Why not try?'* I came out of the 
stalls the proverbial stage-struck youth. I was sitting in the same place 
another night when the young man next to me entered into conversa¬ 
tion. By a strange coincidence he knew a few young men, aniateur.s, 
who were going to form a company, give up tlioir situations and travel* 
if they could induce a few more to join tlietn and put a little money in< 

I ma<le an appointment for the following evening. . . . 

There were lots of meetings in bedrooms and rehearsals between 
the beds, but ultimately I was told a school-room bad been engaged and 
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& professional actre&s. A. F. I wont to the school-room and found aU 
the bovs there, and a young woman with a pale, rice-powder complexion. 
On iniroduclion she gazed at me as if struck dumb. If she had been 
better-looking (1 thought her vulgar and pulTv) 1 would have been 
flattered. 1 was di-appointed. but rather frightened (she had a stage 
presencej of her professional ability, especially when we commenced to 
rehearse. 1 had to make love to her, too, which embarrassed me. fthe 
had a gootl profile. I noticed, and would have been better lookinj. I 
thought, if she were in better condition, for she was young, about ray 
own age. twenty-three or four. U'e were all young—enjoyed our re- 
nearsals. and had lots of fun--but I did not respond to the advances 
.4. was evidently making to mo. Finally we started on our tour. As 
the week.s went on .4. F.. like the others, improved wonderfully in 
health and appearance. If we had had anything like hou.*es it would 
have been a pleasant trip. .My strangeness did not escape the notice of 
the boys altogether, for 1 w.as }.till a bit strange in mind and nerves^— 
and deeply religious, bowing niy head before each meal and reading my 
little Bible and prayer-lw^ok at odd times. I drank no alcohol. I spent 
a good deal of time by myself or with my faithful companion A., wh«i 
was nearly alw.ays at my side, she and her appealing eyes. 1 was sur¬ 
prised to sec how quickly she ha<l improved: she looked quite atcrac- 
tive and ladylike some evenings at meals, hut 1 only tolerated her. l 
was selfi.«h and conceited. 


Thing* had been going on like this for a week—always playing to 
empty houses and our money lower and lower—when .4. said to our 
other lady. Mrs. T.. on a train in my presence: shall have to give 

him up, 1 >uppose; he will have nothing to do with me.’’ Mrs. T. said: 
“^ou give him up. do youi " and looked at me as if she were going U 
try her hand. A. said ‘•Yes.” and looked at me. smiling sadlv. 1 don’t 
know what motive prompted m^whether my vanity was alarmed at 
her threatened desertion or th-at she had really made some impre.v-ion 
on me by her love, probably a little of both—but I said: “No, don’t; 
come and sit down here.” making way for her, and she Jovfullv came 
»nd nestled against me. From that lime I ceased to treat her with ridi¬ 
cule, and kissed her at other times than when on the stage. I was 
subject still to black mo.ds, and would not speak to her'^for hours 
wmetime*. hut she seemed content to walk with me and was infinitely 
p lent. I had heard she wa.* living with—if not married to—an actor 
» asked her about him once, and she .said she did not love him- she 

•cr life had been unhappy and stormy, with no love and little rest in it 
er face, when she had lost her dissipated look and unhealthr pallor 
delica., a. . cameo. We had impcoced her man.Il;a; 
«>«. .be w., more geMlc and rchned. I let things drill nithoul thins- 
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ing of the future, when one night after the performance—I wns lying 
on the sofa and A. was sitting at my side, as usual—1 suddenly tliought, 
with tlie brutality that clmructerized me in these matters—‘'I will ask 
her to let me sleep witli her.” 1 still fought against any premonitory 
thought of self-abuse, but here, 1 thouglit to myself, is a cliaiicc of 
something better that will do me no harm and perhaps good. When 
she understood me she turned very red and walked away, sliaking her 
head. But I let her understand that was the only way of retaining me, 
and finally, when they liad all gone to bed, she gave herself to mo. rc* 
luctantly and sadly; for she. too, liad been drifting on without thinking 
of anything of this sort (she hated it at this time), but just living for 
her love of me, lier first true love. 

Before this occurred, I must tell you, I had been so much better 
that I sometimes felt capable of doing anything, a sense of power and 
grasp oi intellect >vhich was combined with delicacy of feeling and sen¬ 
sitiveness to beauty, to skies and clouds and flowers, 1 seemed to be 
awakening to true manhood, to my true self. And at meals, it is worth 
recording, I commenced to have a distaste for meat. 

Those glimpses of a better state of tliiags left me on coliabiting 
with A., and for a time my gloom and black religious mania came on nio 
once more. 1 now thought of my promise at confirmation, and it seemed 
to me I had oflended beyond pardon. When wc came to the next town, 
however, I openly slept with A. all night, leaving my own bed untouched. 
When we returned to Adelaide one of our party rcmarl:cd: “The only 
man who had any success with the women on the tour was a Bible- 
reading, praying, and good, pious, eonfinned Christian.” 

A.^s nascent beauty and d<*licacy and improvement were gradually 
impaired, too. My own con<luct became so morose at times tliat, besides 
increasing her misery, I offended the others, and bickcringr ensued. I 
heard the other actress say “He’s mad; tlut wlint’s tlie matter.” And 
I was so wrapped up In myself and my religious mania that I di<l not 
mind their thinking so« 

After the tour was over A. asked me to come and see her at her 
home, and as 1 missed her very much I went cue night to tea. She had 
a room in her father’s house to herself. A. was dressed in her best and 
we had an affectionate meeting. After tea 1 asked her if she were mar¬ 
ried to E. She said “No.” Then I said: “Who are you married to?” 
filie commenced to cry then, and told me something of her life, the sad- 
dest I ever heard. WTien only 17 she bad been courted by a young man 
she did not care for, but who prevailed on her parents by pretending he 
had seduced her, but wished to marry her. Strange ns it may seem. A. 
did not know what marriage meant, her mother being one of those silly 
women who don’t like talking of these things and lot their daughters 
grow up in ignorance, expecting they will learn from some one. In nine 
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cases out of ton tliis happens, but A. was an exception. It was this, 
an<l the fact that slic had not a particle of love for her llu^balld, tliut 
gave her such a hatred of coition. When her mother saw the sheets the 
morning after the marriage she burst out crying; she did not like the 
vounj: man and saw she had been deceived. 

A/s liu:^baiul soon sliowed his true character; he was in reality a 
gaol-bird, lie beat her, drank, and even wanted her to go on the streets 
to earn money for him. She left him and went home; it was then slie 
began her theatrical career hv enterintr tlie bullet. At intervals her bus* 
band, drunk anil desperate, would waylay and threaten her in the street. 
One dtiy after a rehearsal he attempted to stab her. She got on in spito 
of all, being a born aclrcos, and played small parts in traveling com¬ 
panies. Then E., who hud also gone on the stage, courted her and 
she lialencd to him, not because she cared for him, but he protected lier 
and olfeied her a lioriie. She joined liim; but liis drunkenness and sen¬ 
suality were so gross that he ruined his health and lie attempted to 
maltreat A. in a nameless way. .\nii whenever she was in the family 
way lie would leave her alone and half cunsciuus in the cellar for days. 
To add to her misery she had epileptic fits. Then sometimes they would 
be out of an engagement and starving. They had been o hungry as to 
steal raw potatoes out of a sack and eat tlu .n thus, having .io fire. She 
would often liave had engagements, but E. was jealous and would not 
let her act without him. And he heat lar as her husband had done, and 
her health became undermined. It was just after one oi the lorceJ mis- 
c.Trnape.s that she joined our tr.aveling company, and tliat accounted 
for her yellow nnd puffy appearance. E. waa now away up-country ^Yith 
a circus, but was expected down any time. A. told me a good deal of all 
tills, between her tears, while sitting at my feet, and her tone carried 
conviction. Wlicn I ought to have gone home I persuaded her to let mo 
stay all night. Wo had been in bed some time when her mother knocked 
»t the door and wanted to come in for something in a chest of drawers 
there. ‘AMiy don't you open the door. A.? Who li.uc you got there? 
lai^n t that follow gone?” A. waa confused .and told me to get under 
the bed, but 1 refused, and she covered me up with the bed clothes as 
well as she could and opened the door. She had hid my clothes, but 
mpsed one of my shoes, and her mother saw it. "Oh, A.,” was all she 
^"id;^ “you've got that fellow in bed.” and went out crying. “Well, 
Fred” (my stage name), “you’ve got me into a nice row,” A. laid. She 
gave me niy breakfast in the morning and I walked out of the front 
<ioor without being mole.sted. Another night I entered her window by 
a ladder and stayed all night. In the middle of the night E. came homo 
runk. She would not let him in and told him she would have nothing 
more to do with him. He attempted to break in the door, when A. called 
me. and hearing a man in the room he went away, saying, as he 
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»7ent downstairs: “Oh, A.! Oh, A.!'* as if he thought she would not 
have done such a thing. He never molested us after that night. 

I think it was my intention, at first, to break off with A. gradually. 
I found* Jjowever. I could not keep away from her, and it commenced to 
be evident to me that a bacliclor’s life in lodgings again would be dreary 
and lonely. And all this tin)e the fear that 1 had offended God troubled 
me more than I have said, and it occurred to me (there may have been a 
touch of sophistry in this, or not) that if I were a true husband to her 
for the future—stuck to her and worked for her for the rest of my days 
—perhaps it would find favor in God*s sight and be an atonement for 
iny sin. Had she been free I would have married her, I believe. But she 
began to be harassed by her mother and bothered about my incessantly 
coming there and staying all niglit. It ended in my telling her I would 
he a liu.shand to her, and she came and lived with me nt my lodgings. 
We hud one room and our meals cost us sixpence each. Cheap as it was, 
it was a struggle for me to earn money nt all. I remember feeling ill 
and anxious once, and sustaining myself by the thought of iny father 
wheeling the heavy truck up the street when he married my mother. 
And t <lccided to wheel my iruck, too. 

A. seemed happy and her love increased, if possible; at first, llmugb 
she must have found me a trying lover, for I made her kneel and pray 
with ino two or three times a clay, which she did with such a queer ex- 
pre>sion of face. Sometimes her feelings got the better of her, and she 
would say; “Oii. damn it, Fred, you are always praying.” And then 1 
would bo shocked and she would be sorry. . . . Coitus was frequent; 


she commencetl to like it now. . . . 

A. was not looking well one evening when she came in, and lay 
down on the bed. Presently she cominence<l to make a strange noise, 
and I saw lier eyes were closeil and her bands eleneheil. “Ah,” said llie 
landlady, who came in to help me; “she has epileptic fiU.” her 

convulsions were over she looked blankly at us. knitting her brows and 
evidently puzzling her poor brain to remember who wo were. For many 
years it was my fate to see her looking at me thu.s, at first stony and 
estranged, like a dweller in another star, then half recalling with ex¬ 
tended hand, then forgetting again with hand to mouth, then the gradual 
dawn of memory and love, and final full recognition. “It’s Fre<l. my 
l’'red!” I never got used to it; it always moved me to tears. • • • 

It was not to be thought that we hud no quarrels. I still had fits of had 
temper, and sometimes lliey came into collision with A.’s temper, 
hurt my vanity coiisi.lerably to see how soon she relinquished the re¬ 
spectful. iiatient. si.aiiiel bearing she had when we wen- traveling. 1 sai< 
some cruel thing.! to her and she retorted. One w.n.ld have thought, to 
bear us, that all afTeclion was over. But when the mood of rage worn 
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itself out we would both be sorry and make it up with tears, and be 
very happy in spite of our poverty. 

I think it was lust that prevented me from striving to fulfill my 
ambitions. A. let me do anything I liked, at all times of day or night, 
although she seemed surprised at my proceedings sometimes, for it was 
becoming a fever of lubricity with me. She still thought only of her 
love. I remember her coming in one day, tired, pale, perspiring, and 
worried—we had hardly anything in the house and she had been to the 
theater ineffectually—and when her eyes lighted on me the whole expres¬ 
sion of her face changed, softened and brightened at once, and she came 
and kissed me and said: “It is so strange, I was thinking all sorts of 
nasty things coming along, but as soon as I see my pet’s face 1 feel 
happy—I don’t care for anything—I would sooner share a crust with 
him than have all the money in the world! “ 

I commenced to fool libidinous curiosity to examine her—this was 
mostly on Sundays—and she let me, blushing at first, but laughing. 
Then I would try new positions in coittis I had heard of. Still she did 
not enter into my mood. 

She was engaged at this time to play in a pantomime and I com* 
menced to lead a miserable, jealous existence. I heard scandal about her, 
baseless enough, but in the diseased, nervous, anxious state I had 
brought myself to it nearly drove me mad. I would go with her some¬ 
times to visit her mother, whom I began to like. Her brother I still 
saluted coldly. It caused me horror and jealousy to see A. kissing him 
and letting him tickle her. In my rage, when we came home, I even 
said that perhaps she would lot him do something else, naming it bru¬ 
tally and coarsely. I remember her shame, astonishment, indignation 
and tears. If ever a man tried a woman’s love I did. But she forgave 
we, even that. 


We went to live in a little cottage. It was in this cottage that 
A. first showed signs of lust, and in the diseased state of my mind, in¬ 
stead of regretting it, I encouraged her. She told me one day that the 
orgasm very often did not occur at the same time with her as with me 
and that it would not unless I put my little finger into the anus. This 
her husband taught her, and she would rather have died than confess 
»t to me when we first met. We would often devote our Sundavs to 
hanng a picnic as we termed our lustful bouts, stimulating ourselves 
with wme. Her temper was not improved thereby (though her fits en- 
tire y stopped for a twelvemonth)—we had wordy warfares, but wo 
made it up :,ga,n always with tears. Nor did I allow myself to deteri¬ 
orate without reactions and excursions into better things. I was alwava 
reading Emerson; it was he who rescued mo from orthodox Christianity 
and taught me to trust in myself and in Nature. I have never ceased 
this struggle towards better things to this day. There, in a nutshell is 
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iny life; I hare aJways boon defeated when temptation came, but I have 
never ceased to .struggle. 1 determined to be more abstemious in sexual 
indulgence and a'^ked her to help me. She agreed willingly, for she was 
ea.sily led. Whenever we fell back again into excess it was my fault. 

At a theatrical performance we first met a Miss T., a young Ger 
man wlio sang. She was about 25, with modest, quiet and engaging man¬ 
ners. A. and she became very friendly. I liked her; she was tall, dark 
and lithe, but had bad teeth. 

I had been ill and at this time A. and I had a quarrel, my temper 
euddenly breaking out in murderous frenzy. I called her names and 
linnlly put her outside the house, telling her to go to her iiiother. I suf¬ 
fered a very liell of remorse and misery. Everything in the quiet, lonely 
house reminded me of her, seemed fragrant of her; my anguish became so 
keen 1 could not stop in the house, though I was just as wretched walking 
about. I kept this up for two days, when I met her coming to look for 
me. One look was eDough~*A.!'' in broken sobs—and in tears 

we kissed and made it up. Miss T. was with her, and I greeted her, too, 
with happy tears in my eyes. Another time, when A. was giving way to 
her temper, and one would have thought all love was dead, 1 said *^Don*t 
you love me then?*’ and the word alone was a talisman, her face changed, 
she held out her arms and began to sob quietly. . . She accepted 

an offer to travel with a small theatrical company who were going up* 
country. She was not looking well \vhen I loft an<l after a time I re¬ 
ceived a telegrant telling me to come to her at once as she was ill* 
Dreading all sorts of things I burrowed my fare and went to her. I 
knew nothing of women, of their point of view and different code of 
honor, and was very far from the attitude of Guy de Nfaupassant who 
^aid he liked women all the better for their charmingly deceitful ways. 
A. wanted to sec mo ami had taken the surest means to ensure my 
coming. 1 was angry at first, but she looked so well and was so loving 
that 1 could not be angry long. 

One day when I was working the landlady came in and began 
talking about A. and her conduct before I came. She had gone into the 
actors’ rooms at all hours, the woman said, and drank and been as bad 
as the rest in her conversation. It was the second time a married 
woman had run her down to me, and I coniineneed to think there might 
be somctliing in it, and suffered all my mad jealousy over again. Not 
knowing the freedom actors and actresses allow themselves on tour, 
without there being necessarily anything in it, 1 worried till I thought 
I had nothing to do but die. And then one of the great struggles of 
mv life occurred. Walking the country roads, I asked myself: “If it 
true, if she has been unfaithful, will you forgive her and help her to 
arrive at her best?’^ For a long time the answer was Fut per¬ 

haps my striving for unity with myself had done some good, and th# 
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final roolution was for forgiveness. 1 felt more peace of mind then, 
and when I told a dying coDsum[)tive lodger in the house what tlie land¬ 
lady had said, he replied, " Don't you believe a word of it. 1 know ^hr 
loves youl” .... 

After an absence I found myself one evening in a to\s’n where A. 
was performing. I wont round to the back and they told me she had 
gone to a room in the hotel to change for another pait. 1 followe<l 
and entered the room, with a glass of spirits I found that un elTeininalo 
young actor was bringing to her. She was half undressed, her beautiful 
arms and shoulders bare. My arrival was unexpected and she looked at 
me surprised, 1 thought coldly, as I reproached her for not keeping a 
promise she had made to me to touch no alcohol during the tour, but 
soon her arms were round niv neck. She cried like a child. She was 
bigger and handsomer and healthier. There was not only an increased 
strength and >i^e, but an increased dcdieucy and sweetness; her eyes and 
brows were lovely; there was an indescribable bloom and fragrance on 
her, such ns the sun leaves on a poach; the traveling, country air, and 
freedom from coitus (had 1 known it) had enabled her to arrive at her 
true self, not only a beautiful woman, but a woman of fascination, of wit. 
vivacity and universal camaraderie. Her face was like the dawn; al? 
my fears and jealousy left me like a cloud tliat melts before the sun. I 
remember the look on her face as she embraced me in bed that night. It 
had just the ver}* smallest touch of sensuality, but was more like some 
beautiful child's who is being c;iressed by one she loves; this divine, 
drowsy.eyed, adorable look I had never seen on her face before—nor 
have I since. 

We fell back into otir old lustful ways. Later on A. became ill and 
the black devil of epilepsy returned. I became gloomy, A rest* 

lessness and selfish brutality came over me; our love and peace were 
gone. I [>crsua<led A. to go to Melbourne and look out for an engage* 
ment. The day before she was to sail we went to Glonelg for a trip. The 
sea air, as <dten happened, precipitated A.'s fits. We had gone down 
the pier and A. said she felt bad. 1 just managed to support her to the 
hotel before slje became stiff, and 1 made some impatient remark (for 
she nearly dragged me down) which she heard, not being quite uncon¬ 
scious and said half incoherently and very pitiably: kind, oh, 1)0 

kind!” repeating it after consciousness left her. Her heart had been 
breaking all day at the prospect of parting, and also, I expect, because 
I wa,s 80 ready to part with her. Tliat moment was a cri^^is in mv life. 
* Was in a murderous humor, but she looked so unuttcniblv wretched 
that it seemed impossible to be nnytbin" but kind. I made myself «pcak 
lovingly to her. in moments of partial consciousness, hired a room, ear¬ 
ned her up, and nursed her and petted her all night. The act of self- 
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.'ontrol, and forcing myself lo be kind whatever I felt, became a habit 
in time, a sort of second nature. 

In a few days she sailed. When she had gone I was remorseful 
and mad with myself. liow could 1 let her go by herself? I resolved to 
follow her as speedily' as possible, and did so. 

If I remember rightly I came to the conclusion about this time that 
we ought not to have coition unless we felt great love for each other. 
It >ecfned to corroborate this to a certain extent that A. always seemed 
more electric and pleasant to the touch wlien we had connection for 
love and not for lust. Leave it to Nature, I would say to myself. I 
began to feel how much iny struggles, efforts and temperate living 
had improved me. 1 had more self*respeet^ though something of the old 
eclf-consciousness was still left. I did not get better continuously, but 
in an up-and-down zigzag. 1 still had moods of rage approaching mad¬ 
ness and periods of neurotic depression. Long walks decidedly helped 
to cure mCy and the sea, sun, wind, clouds and trees colored my dreams 
at night very sweetly. I frequently dreamed I was walking in orchards 
or forests, and a deeper, slightly melancholy but potent savor, as of a 
diviner destiny, was on niy soul. 

After a long absence, during which she had frequently been ill, A. 
joined me. 1 could see she was recovering from fits, which I began to 
realize that she had more frequently in absence from me, and also from 
drinking, perhaps. She wa.s small and thin, but fresh and sweet as honey, 
and all signs of fits and tempers passed uw'ay from her face, so w^onUefful 
in its changes. 1 had become so healthy through my abstinence, tem¬ 
perance and long walks that our meeting was a new revelation to me 
□f how delicate, fragrant and divine a convalescent woman may be. She 
was glad and surprised to sec me looking so well, and if she put her hand 
on my arm I felt a joyous thrill. I was certainly a better man for 
abstaining and she a better woman and I determined not to have con¬ 
nection unless we were carried away by our love. As a inntter of fact 
we did not give way to excess, though we were very loving. I tried to 
pcrftuade myself that we had not gone back to our old ways, but I 
could not do so long. 

Miss T. put in an appearance every day. She did not look so m- 
DOcent, but as it was no business of mine I did not trouble. She sccinc 
more attached to A. than ever. ... A. was still very loving with 
me. but it was an efTort to me to keep up to her pitch, anil when A. pro¬ 
posed to go to Melbounic with Miss T, to sell olT the furniture before 
settling in Adelaide, ! was rather gla.l of the oiiportunit y of abstaining 
from coitus and of watching myself to see if I again improved. 

A. and Miss T. came to see me before going down lo the steamer. A- 
was nearly erving and Miss T., ehanged from the old welcome friend, 
was not only pale and anxious, but looked guilty as if she had some 
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treachery in her mind; she could not meet my eye. I thought less of 
it then than afterwards. And once more I took long walks at night 
and ro.^e early to catch the freshness of the mornings. 

Some time before this I liad road a book advocating a vegetarian 
diet, and at this time 1 chanced to read Pater’s beautiful ‘‘Denys 
L’Auxcrrois/' the imaginary portrait of a young vine-dresser, who was 
attractive beyond ordinary mortals and lived, until his fall and deteri¬ 
oration, on fruit and water. The words, “a natural simplicity in living' 
remained in my memory. 1 rc'-oivcd to read more carefully the book on 
scientific diet. Who can say, I thought, what changes for the better 
Lmy come to me if 1 live on a strictly scientific and natural diet? 

I fasted one whole day. and then had a breakfast of cherries, in the 
middle of the day a meal of fruit, and walking in the afternoon—a gray, 
rainy day—I felt so light, so difTeront. and the gray sky looked so sweet 
and familiar, that I was reminded of the luminous visions of my boyhood. 
It was a distinct rovtdation. This Pan-like, almost Bacchic feeling, did 
not la^t, however, nor was ! always able to maintain my new method of 
diet, though I tried to do so. 1 made the attempt, however, but 1 
imagine 1 was more than usually run down. I would walk miles in the 
hope of feeling less restless. One holiday I walked down to Glenelg, 
having only l»ad grapes for my dinner, and lying on the beacli I looked 
through a strong binocular glass 1 had borrowed at tlic girls bathing- 
And the beauty of their faces in their frames of hair, of their arms, of 
their figures, seen through their wet clinging dresses, satisfied me and 
filled me with joy, gave me for a short time that peace and content—in 
harmony with the strong sunlight on the waves and the rhythnne surf 
on the sliore—l was seeking. Tlie summer evenings on the pier or along 
the beach had a peculiar savor; one felt the youth and beauty there 
even on dark nights, the air was frngnnt with them, white dresses and 
summer hats <lisnppcaring down the beach or over tlic sand hills, it 
was easy—floubtless jiistiliable sometimes—to put a lewd construction 
on these disappearances; but 1 felt it need not have been so; that it 
was not necessary that youth and beauty, even the sexual net itself if 
led up to by love, should be a subject of giggling and sniggering. I 
always loft the beach and its flitting summer dresses with a sigh, 

A., after writing once, ceased writing at all and once more her 
mother and I were left in a state of anxiety and suspense. At last I 
determined to go to Xtelhoume to look for her, the only duo 1 had being 
a remark in her letter that a certain actor was giving her an engagement, 
In Melbourne I could not find any traces of her for some days and what 
traces I di<l find of her were not calculated to allay mv anxious fears. 
One hotel keeper told tne that some one of A’s name had stayed there 
with another hussy (giving Miss T’s stage name): “There were nice 
carryings on with the pair of them.*’ 1 thought of Miss T’s strange 
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looks;, but could not imagine what liold she had on A., for A. loved me, I 
knew. I seemed to be in an inextricable maze. I could settle to nothing 
and was thinking of applying to the police when 1 heard that the actor 
A. had mentioned had taken bis company to the Gippsland lakes. I 
followed to Sale, found the actor and was told that A. was not there. 
'*She slipped me at the last moment,’’ he .said, ‘’and remained in Mel¬ 
bourne. ’ I returned to my lodgings, with my anxiety and nervous rest¬ 
lessness increased tenfold. But suddenly my fear and restlessness left 
me like a cloud. I felt quiet, young, peaceful, able to enjoy the country. 
A. was doubtless all right and would bo able to explain her silence. I 
undre-ssod leisurely and happily, thinking of the stars, 

The next day, Sunday, I awoke refreshed and still at peace. After 
breakfast, licaring children’s voices, I went out into the garden and there 
was a collision of souls who somehow were allinitics. A young girl 
about twelve or younger with a lino presence and handsome face fixed 
her eyes on me for half a minute and then came and sat on my knee. 
She was one of tho^e children I am accustomed to call ‘iove-children,” 
because they are so mucli brighter, healthier, larger and more loving 
than others. I always imagine more love went to tlieir making. We 
fell in love and she said, stroking iny beard, “Oh, you are pretty!” and 
I said, “And so are you!” We were so afTeclionate that tlie servant 
called the child away and I went for a walk, finding my little sweet¬ 
heart waiting for me on my return. The touch of her hand Mas electric 
and her voice ^re^h and musical. I kissed her, but ha<l become more 
self-conscious since the morning and wondered if her mother or the ser¬ 
vant Mere looking, or even of they M*ould appear. I M*as not so frank 
and natural as my little chum. I have often tliought of her since. She 
had the brea<Uh of forehead, the strength and yet lightness of limb, to¬ 
gether M*ith the hands and feet, not too small, that I alM'ays imagine the 
dwellers in Paradise Mill have. 

I returnc<l to Melbourne an<l continued trying to find A. At the 
same time I commenced in eamc^t to live on fruit and brown bread only, 
and enjoyed better tone and health every daj', so that it Mas a joy to 
M'alk doM'n the street in the sun a ml exchange glances M'ith passengers ^ 
la oltl Walt. One day in the Botanical Gardens veils seeinc<l to be lifted 
ofT my eyes. I could look straight at the .sun and taking my note of 
color from that golden light I turne<l my eyes on tlie lloMcrs, the nio\vn 
gras?, the trees, and fur the first time jiereeivcd what a heavenly color 
green is, what divine cuiiipanioiis flowers are, and Mhat a blue sky really 
means. For half an hour I Mas in Paradise, and to complete iny 
^^atu^c revealed to me a new and unexpected secret. 

I was lying on a bench, basking, and my silk shirt coming open 
the strong sun made its way to iny breast and presently I felt a totally 
new sensation there. I had discovered the last joy of the skin. My 
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skin, fed by heallliy iruit niacle blood, must have functioned normally 
under the excitation of the sun just then (for a brief space only, alas!). 
I caunot describe tlie joy, any more than 1 could describe the taste of a 


peach to one who has only eaten apples: it was siitisfying, divine. I 
opened my shirt wider, but the feeling only spread faintly, and indeed this 
halcyon sunny hour terminated in a restlessness that sent ine walking 


into town to look for A. 


At last 1 heard, not of A., but of ^liss T. She was in a ballet. I 
went round during rehearsal and while waiting entered into conversation 
with a little chorus girl with a good face, who was sewing. On my tell¬ 
ing her whom I was seeking she stopped sewing and looked at me 
quickly: “Oh, are you her husband? 1 know her. / have seen them 
toffcther'* She looked as if she were going to tell me something, but 
merely shook her ohl faslnotKHl head in a mournful, indescribable way, 
saying “Why don*t you keep your wife witli you?*’ I went to tlie door 
and presently saw Miss T. She tried to avoid me, I thought, and looked 
more vicious than ever, but after a minute's thought reluctantly told 
me where she and A. were staying. To hide iny fears and suspicions I 
had assumed a careless demeanor, but 1 think I should have strangled 
her bad she refused to tell me. I hastily went to the place indicated 
and going up the stairs (to the astonishment of the people) opened tho 
door an<l found myself face to face with A.—but how changed! She had 
the lianl, liarlot, loveless look I detested. I felt for a few minutes that 
I dill not love her, and she regarded me coldly too, but presently old 
habits reinstated themselves. She put out her hands, very pitiably, and 
then was sobbing in my arms. I could get nothing out of her but sobs, 
and to this day do not know' where she spent all these weeks nor why 
she did not write. Miss T. came in after rehearsal, pale and hard-faced. 

I greeted her politely, but was watching her, trying to puzzle out why 
A. did not look as she usually did after long absence from coition. Miss 
T. took another room in the same house an<l was soon joined by another 
ballet girl, yo\mg and very pretty, who soon began to have fits. A. was 
always crying until Miss T. went away with her pretty friend. I knew 
nothing, could hardly ho said to suspect anything definite, and yet I 
pitied that pretty girl whose eyes looked so helpless and appealing. 

I fiot to work again. But I continued to live on fruit and bread, 
and taking off my clothes I would stand up at the window in the sun. 
A lot of prostitutes, however, who lived at the back saw me and were 
scandalized or shocked or thought mo mad. The landlady heard of it 
and spoke to A. So 1 had to desist from my glorious sun-baths. 

Wo slept on a single bed. and though I did my best to avoid 
<^itus (1 wanted to wait and think out some thi^^ry of it), A., who know 
nothing of this, wanted to resume our old Imhits, and finally I surren¬ 
dered. But my sulTeriags next day were intense, and 1 had the sense 
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of havinjj fallen from some estate. My tlioughts were diviJed be¬ 
tween two theories: one that our misery was caused by our dirt, more 
or less; the other that we had fallen into some error as regards coitus, 
snd this was becoming almost a certainty with me. 

There is one incident I think worthy of note which happened before 
the “fall ’ just mentioned and when I was living on fruit and in splendid 
health. At a performance 1 saw a girl on the stage with handsome legs 
in tights, and once as she straightened her leg the knee-cap going into 
position gave me such a strange and keen joy—of that quality I call 
divine or musical—that I was like one suddenly awakened to the 
divinity and beauty of tlie female form. The joy was so keen and yet 
peaceful, familiar, and subjective that I could not help comparing it to 
a happy cliemical change in the tissues of iny own brain. Like the un¬ 
expected functioning of my skin in the sun it was a sign of a partial 
return to a nonual condition, another glimpse of Paradise. 

I stuck to my now diet and gained a fresh elation and joy in life. 
Gradually clothes became insupportable, and 1 went down to the beach 
as often as possible to take them oiT, and at nights, beside the patient 
snd astonished A., I would lie naked. One evening, passing some grass, 
I looked over tlic fence like a gipsy and felt a longing to take oil my 
clothes and sleep in the grass all night, it was of course impossible. 
And A. looked unhappily in iny face; she began to think her mother, 
who now thought 1 was mad, must be right. 

That night I woke up and found myself having coition. 1 was 
angry and felt I had been put back in iny progress, but a fever of lust 
now came over me. I would sit under the tap and let the cold water run 
over me to conejuer the fever, but at the end of a week my hopes were 
frustrated and I even turned against my natural diet, on which I had 
made flesh. A., as I expected, went through her usual fits, and slowly 
recovered. (If we had connection only once she in about tliree weeks 
ha<l a mild attack of fits; if we had coition more than once the fits were 
more severe.) 1 relapsed more than once and as a means of impressing 
my resolution for future abstinence I would walk for miles in the middle 


of pitch-black nights. 

Miss T. came over to Adelaide and as I knew nothing detiniU 
against her and heard that she was engaged, I thought perhaps my sus¬ 
picions were unfounded and was friendly. But one day in town I saw 
her and A. on a tram going out to our cottage. Kven then my sus¬ 
picions might not have been awakened, but I saw Miss T. say something 
rapidly to A., and A. called out to me, “Will you bo coming home soonT 
And I answered “No.’" When the tram had gone on I found mysdf 


vaguely wondering what Miss T. wanted to know that for, for mj per 
ceptioris were becoming acute enough to understand women’s ways. In 
onother minute I was walking rapidly home. When I came to the door 
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it wns locked, I knocked and knocked and no one came. I called out 
and tlireatoiiM to kick in the door. Still no one came. Mad with rage 
I eoinmeneed to put my threat into execution, when the door was 
o|>cncil by Miss T.. half-naked, in her petticoats, and pale ns death, but 
110 longer detianb. “So I’ve caught \ ou, liave I ?” I looked, but could 
not trust myself to speak. Wondering why A. did not appear I went 
into the iH'droom. She was lying on tlie bed, just as Miss T. had left 
her, on the verge of a fit, ami on seeing me she held out her liands 
piteously, and when I stooped over her she whispered, “Send her away, 
send her away.” Then she became unconscious and going info the next 
room I ordered Miss T. (who had managed to seramble on her dress > out 
of tho house. I s{K)ke scornfully as if addressing a dog, and she siinked 
out with a malignant but cowed look I ho|)e never to sec on a woman’s 
face again. Wliat they had been doing witli their clothes otT 1 do not 
know; women will ratlier die than confess. When A. had r*‘covfred 
from her fit she dcni«l that there had l>een anything between them, and 
stuck to it doggedly, but with such a folorn look I had not the heart to 
prosecute my in(|uiries. 

For my part, all the efforts I had beem making for so long seemed 
for a time to be in vain; for some weeks I sank into a sort of satyriasis, 
and even my anger against Miss T. turned to a prurient curiosity. At 
tlie snine time I was not always able to adhere lo iiiy diet. But both as 
regards coition and <lict I was still fighting, and on tho whole success¬ 
fully. My fits of tem|KT. however, were excessive and mv ennui became 
gloomy despair. One day 1 blasphemed on cro.ssing the Park and Sjxikc 
contemptuously of “(Jm! ami his twopenny ha’[>enny revolving balls,” 
referring to tho planetary sysUun. But for long walks I should have 
gone mail. A. was drinking in tlie intervals of lier fits. I found half- 
empty Ixittles of wine hidden away. This did not im[)rove my temjx'r, 
and ono day—this was when she wa.s well and up—I struck lier a heavy 
blow on tlio face, and she aimed a glass decanter at me. She went home 
to her mother and I lived alone in the cottage. I heard soon afterwards 
that her husband Imd come back and that they liad made it up. Our 
parting was not, however, destined to be final. 

Even out of that month’s sufferings I made capital. I was better 
after my tendency to lubricity, my gloom, rage, restlessness and degrada¬ 
tion. They had been but the irritations of convalescence. 
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PREFACE 


This supplementary volume of Studies is made up of 
what Scliopenhauer would have called paralipomena and 
parerga. That is to say, it consists, in part, of essays and 
fragments left over from the main volumes because deal¬ 
ing with subjects which had not yet assumed sufficient im¬ 
portance or taken clear and definite shape; and in still 
larger part of studies that are by-products of my investiga¬ 
tion, lying on the borderland of the field of sex, partly in 
and partly out of it, but suitable to discuss here because 
here we are able to attempt to determine their precise 
sexual aspects. 

To the first class belong notably the study of Eonism, 
as I term the anomaly which Hirschfeld inadequately named 
“Transvestism,” and the summary of observations of Klep- 
tolagnia, as I would term an anomaly which would form¬ 
erly have been ranged in the ancient and highly disputable 
group of Kleptomanias. To the second class belong most 
typically the studies of dreaming and of vesical psychology, 
subjects having fields of their own, which yet at times 
pass over neighboring frontiers of sex. 

It may seem that some of the lines of investigation 
here followed lead away from familiarly recognizable paths 
generally accepted as profitable. But as one of our great¬ 
est masters in the exploration of the living organism, 
William Harvey, wrote a few weeks before his death: 
“Nature is nowhere accustomed more openly to display her 
secret mysteries than when she shows traces of her work¬ 
ings apart from the beaten path." That which is true of 
Nature in general is true of the impulse of sex in particular, 
and none of the explorations, however unfamiliar, recorded 
’ll this volume will be devoid of instruction. 


(V) 
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I had proposed to include as an appendix to this volume 
the detailed life-history of a Russian correspondent com¬ 
municated to me in French. This lengthy narrative I re¬ 
gard as of much interest, both as presenting an intimate 
picture of social life in Russia before the Revolution and 
as illustrating various points of sexual psychology. It is 
not, however, essential to my work, and on grounds un¬ 
connected with its intrinsic interest it has been considered 
desirable to omit it from the English edition of these Studies. 
It is included in its original form in the French edition 
published by the Mercure de France, Etudes de Psychologic 
Sexuelle (Vol. 6, pp. 101-208), to which I would refer those 
who may like to consult it. 

In now finally drawing together the last threads of 
Studies which have occupied so large a part of my life I 
wish to restore an acknowledgment which was made in 
the Preface to what is now the first volume, when it was 
originally published in London in 1900 (1899), of “my in¬ 
debtedness for the assistance and sympathy which, here 
and always, I have received from my wife.” I removed that 
acknowledgment from later editions because in the stormy 
period my work had to pass through in those days I feared 
that to some persons any association with it might not 
seem creditable. It was not by my wife’s wish that I made 
the omission, for it was her pride to stand loyally and help¬ 
fully by my side in even the most dangerous situations. In 
now restoring this acknowledgment I know with what 
satisfaction she would have accepted even so small a recog¬ 
nition of her comradeship in my life-work. 

Havelock Ellis. 
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EONISM. 

Many years ago, when exploring the phenomena of sexual 
inversion, I was puzzled by occasional cases I met with of 
people who took pleasure in behaving and dressing like the 
opposite sex and yet were not sexually inverted; that is, their 
sexual feelings were not directed towards persons of their own 
sex. 

Such cases had, indeed, often been noted, both among 
men and women, and it is on record that various prominent 
people, some of high ability, have shown this peculiarity and 
sometimes thereby greatly intrigued the curiosity alike of their 
contemporaries and of posterity. The Chevalier d’Eon is 
probably the most conspicuous of these historical personages. 

Charles-Genevieve. the Chevalier d'Eon de Beaumont, was 
the son of Louis d'Eon de Beaumont, who belonged to the petty 
nobility, and was director of the King’s demesnes in Burgundy. 
He was l>orn in 1728 in the delightful Burgundian town of 
Tonnerre. A house in the main street, nearly opposite the 
railway station, is traditionally regarded as his birthplace, but 
a local antiquary has in recent years found reason to believe 
that he was born in a house of more aristocratic character 
(the former Hotel d’Uzes) wliich is the architectural gem of 
Tonnerre. He was short, slight, delicate in shape, and in 
early life not robust in health. As a child he was dressed as a 
feirl, and he stated that he had worn the robe of the Sisterhood 
of the Virgin Mary until his seventh year. He was of nervous 
disposition but restless and adventurous, courageous and full of 
energy, even quarrelsome and irascible. He became one of the 
best swordsmen of his time and when nearly seventy he 
was more than a match for the English champion fencer. He 
was also an accomplished musician, and he accumulated a large 
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Though sometimes lacking in judgment, he was of 
high intelligence and sagacity, and his face in old age, while 
finely and delicately moulded, is. in some of the portraits, 
powerful and intellectual rather than feminine. But “his 
virility was all in his brain.” He appears to have had no known 
sexual relationships either with women or men, notwithstand¬ 
ing various romantic legends which circulated concerning him, 
and there is (according to Telfer) no truth in the story of a 
liaison with the youthful Catherine Woronzoff, later Princess 
Dashkoff. although he was on friendly terms with many women, 
both before and after his outward transformation. He played 
an important part as a secret diplomatic agent of the French 
Government in various countries, especially England (where 
he attained a certain popularity and succeeded in being on good 
terms with the Government), and became a conspicuous figure 
in the international political world. With the accession of 
Louis XVI his fortunes declined. He had adopted feminine 
dress on his own initiative, and became commonly regarded as 
a woman, the result being that, on account of his prominent 
position, it would not later have been easy for him to resume 
masculine dress. He was still playing the part of a woman 
and occupied in little feminine avocations, regarded by all as 
reallv a woman, even by the English woman friend with whom 
he lived and the doctor who attended him in his fatal illness, 
when he died in London in 1810. The autopsy showed that 
he was in all essential physical respects a completely normal 
man. 

A quarter of a century earlier this discovery would have 
produced a public sensation. But in the storm of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars the large part played by 
the Chevalier d'Eon in European public affairs had been for¬ 
gotten; he had sunk into oblivion and poverty, reduced to pawn 
his Cross of St. Louis and his jewels. 

Pettow regards the Chevalier d’Eon as a “pseudo-trans- 
vestist,” who merely used feminine garments to aid his secret 
diplomatic missions, and his biographers, ignorant of psycho¬ 
logical considerations, refer to his "masquerade.” But this 
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theory will hardly work out. A man who “plays a part” during 
the greater part of his active life and continues to play it long 
after the active phase of his life is over, plays it, moreover, 
with such ability and success that no one suspects the “mas¬ 
querade,” is, we may be sure, fulfilling a deep demand of his 
own nature. He clearly had a constitutional predisposition for 
the life he adopted, aided by an almost asexual disposition, so 
that we might place him with the asexual group of transvests 
in Hirschfeld’s classification. It is to be noted, however, that 
in people with this psychic anomaly physical sexual vigor 
seems often subnormal. 

There arc many books on the Chevalier d’Eon both in French 
and English. Most of them are imperfectly reliable and by authors 
who were without psychological equipment. Reference may be 
made to Gaillardct, i\ft'nioires de la Chn-alicrc d’Eon. 1866 (but not the 
romancing book written by the same author thirty years before and 
afterwards frankly withdrawn by him); J. B. Telfcr, The Strange 
Career of the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, 1885; E. A. Vizctelly. The 
True Story of the Chevalier d'Eon. 1895 (a little book by J. B. Telfer, 
Chnalicr d’Eon de Beaumont : A Treatise. 1896. is mainly a correction 
of inaccuracies in Vizetclly's work); G. Lctainturier-Fradin, La Cheva- 

Jousselin. Un Avenlurier au 
aF///* Sti^cle. 1904. translated into English as D'Eon de Beaumont: 
rtw and Tunes, in 1911. A German writer, Adolf Paul, has used 
the Chevalier’s story, with much freedom, as the subject of a novel 
Excellens Vnlerrock (1916). ’ 

While the Chevalier d’Eon. by his abilities and his public 
prominence, stands out as the protagonist of transvestism, he 
ts not its earliest representative of note. His fellow-country¬ 
man the Abbe de Choisy (Franqois Timoleon de Choisy) takes 
precedence not only in time but by virtue of the record he has 
himself left of his adventures in womans garb. Like the 
Chevalier d’Eon, he was of good birth and high ability, though 
e never attained the same conspicuous international reputa- 
hon But he mixed in the best aristocratic and intellectual 
ircles of eighteenth century France, and notwithstanding the 
feminine disguises of his early life he became a distinguished 
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ecclesiastic, the historian of the Church, and the Doyen of the 
French Academy. 

De Choisy was the son of the Chancellor of the King’s 
brother, and was born in Paris in 1644. He was educated by 
his mother who belonged to the family of Hurault de I’Hospital 
and was the great grand-daughter of the famous Chancellor. 
She was over forty at her son’s birth and a woman of much 
mental vigor, possibly of a rather masculine type, “une 
maitresse femme,” her son called her, who was treated as a 
friend by Louis XI\’, and she is reported to have given that 
monarch good advice with much directness. It is said that she 
brought up her son “on the very breast of the Muses.” He 
himself refers to her without affection, but it was she who 
cultivated or implanted his taste for transvestism, for she had a 
fancy to dress him when a child as a girl. Physically he seems 
to have been well adapted for the part. He was of small 
size, and plump, with breasts that were like those of a girl of 
fifteen, he says, on account of the tight stays he wore in early 
life; his skin was soft and well cared for, and he had much 
dark hair. He not only possessed a facile, delicate, and ex¬ 
pressive literary style, but was an accomplished musician on 
the harpsichord, and in comedy he was skilful in playing 
women’s parts. He ha<l abandoned feminine garments at the 
age of 18; but while still a young man a little over twenty, in 
1666, at the suggestion, it seems, of no less distinguished a 
woman than Madame de la Fayette, he returned to a costume 
for which he seemed so peculiarly adapted, and for which his 
predilection was so strong. All his adventures in that shape of 
which we have definite knowledge took place before the age of 


thirty. 

They helped to inspire Louvet to write a once famous novel, 
Faiiblas, and they are narrated in the fragments of Choisy’s 
Memoircs which have come to us, written at the instigation of 


another distinguished woman, Madame de Lambert, for he was 
happy in his women friends. These Manoires are written with 
much charm and skilful facility, in the best eighteenth century 
manner, the manner of the younger Crebillon, and while they 
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have not the artist’s touch which marks Crebillon at his best, 
they have a much greater precision of interesting detail and 
the additional attraction that they present real adventure. If 
we possessed them in full. Choisy's Mhnoires would rank 
among the chief literary treasures of that fascinating century, 
and, as it is, they constitute a cherished fragment. Moreover 
they are typical of the Eonist’s attitude, and in their ingenuous 
vanity, their constant complacent absorption in all the smallest 
details of feminine costume, the)’ curiously resemble the nar¬ 
ratives written by Eonists of today. The Abbe deChoisy also 
resembled the main Eonist type in sexual temperament, being 
definitely heterosexual, so that even in an age when hemo- 
sexuality was conspicuous not a rumor of that tendency is 
associated with him, and also in uniting a great devotion to 
women with a less than average degree of physical passion, 
so that he was able to find satisfaction in simple affectionate 
intimacy, though on occasion he went beyond this and, at least 
once, became the father of a child. In 1676 he accompanied 
the Cardinal de Bouillon to Rome in an official capacity. Later, 
after a serious illness in which his life was despaired of, he be¬ 
came serious, was converted, and, in retirement at the Seminary 
of Foreign Missions, occupied himself for a time in writing 
on the existence of a God and the evidence for immortality. 

In 1685 he went as coadjutor-ambassador to Siam and on 
the voyage became a priest, returning, with fine words from the 
King of Siam and beautiful presents, to receive a splendid 
reception in Paris. He translated the De hnitatione Christi 
and wrote the History of the Church in many volumes. But, 
notwithstanding, he seems always to have remained on good 
terms with his past life, while at the same time his amiable 
and indeed high character, aided no doubt by wealth and posi¬ 
tion, enabled him to preserve both general esteem and the 
friendship of many of the best and most intellectual people of 
his time. He died in 1724 at the age of eighty and D’Alembert 
pronounced his Eloge.^ 

* An edition of the Aveittures de VAbbe dc Chnisy HabUU cu Pemm^ 
put forth in Paris in 1870 with a Preface by M. P. L. (Paul 
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During the life-time of the Chevalier d’Eon (1795) a 
woman was born who became to some extent his feminine 
counterpart and liad a long and distinguished professional 
career in masculine garments as James Barry. Senior Inspector- 
General of the English Army Medical Department. She was 
said to be the grand-daughter of a Scottish laird and entered 
the army, attired as a man. at the age of 18, to become 
a hospital assistant, passing through all grades, in male costume, 
to the rank she finally attained, and serving in various parts 
of the workl. The Inspector-General was said to be quarrel¬ 
some in temper, once fighting a duel, and often guilty of 
breaches of discipline, but the offence was always condoned at 
hea<k|uarters. Barry was described as “the most skilful of 
physicians and the most wayward of men,” in appearance a 
beardless lad of unmistakably Scotch type, with reddish hair 
and high cheek bones; there was a certain effeminacy of manner 
which he was always striving to overcome; his conversation 
was greatly superior to that usually heard at a mess-table in 
those (lays. Barry died in 1865. There is no indication of any 
sexual tendency in her history-, whether heterosexual or homo¬ 
sexual, and we may believe that, as is fairly common in this 
psychic anomaly, the sexual impulse was not strong, and, 
therefore, easy to divert and sublimate in this transformation. 

Rather earlier than Barr>’, a much more famous and 
romantic woman of the same type appeared in English aristo¬ 
cratic circles, Lady Hester Stanhope.^ On the death of her 
father, the third Earl Stanhope, who was highly eccentric, but 
a remarkable and able man and a notable inventor, she was 

Lacroix), and the same \%’ork, under the title of Mcvwires dc lAhhc de 
Choisy f/abilte cit I'cmmc, was published in Paris in 1920 with a some¬ 
what longer intrcxluction. . 

1 The Life and Letters of Lady Hester Slanhofe. by her niece the 
Duchess of Cleveland. 1897 and 1924. This is regarded as the authori¬ 
tative biography, though the Duchess never saw her aunt. There arc 
many other lives, both in English and French, some of them superficial 
and inaccurate, merely serving up the old material afresh. Among the 
best, perhaps, may be reckoned Frank Hamel, Lady Hester Lucy Stan- 
hope, 1913: Julia koundell. Lady Hester Stanhope. 1909. There is a 
brilliant little sketch of her in half a dozen pages of Lytton Stracheys 
Books and Characters, 1922. 
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adopted by her uncle, the great statesman William Pitt, and 
presided at his table with much brilliance. Her mother had 
died when she was a child but she was greatly devoted to a 
half-brother, and his death was “the crowning sorrow of her 
life.” After Pitt’s death she nearly, it appears, married Sir 
John Moore. Then she set out on a tour in the East, lost all 
her clothes in a shipwreck, and put on a male Turkish costume, 
which she found so convenient that she adopted it. Her 
transvestism was thus apparently due to an accident, but the 
significant fact was that she clung to it for the rest of her life 
and also adopted many other male habits, though tliere seems 
no reason to suppose that she was sexually inverted. So that, 
as sometimes happens, an accident had served to reveal an 
innate disposition. She dressed sometimes as an Albanian 
Chief, sometimes as a Syrian soldier, sometimes a Bedouin, 
sometimes like a Pasha’s son. For the Moslems she became a 
prophetess, almost a queen. She died in old age in her castle 
hermitage on the summit of Lebanon, and was described by 
one who knew her as “wholly and magnificently unique.” 

Numerous distinguished or capable women seem to have 
exhibited this peculiarity in the eighteenth century and earlier. 
Niicke briefly refers to Ulrikc Klcist, the faithful and beloved 
sister of the poet, as a typical example of the heterosexual form 
of this anomaly. He brings forward no precise evidence. 
^\hen we turn to Kleist’s correspondence and poems, it seems 
clear, at all events, that Ulrike possessed masculine elements in 
her composition. Her brother sends her a New Year’s Wish 
poem in 1800 in which he addresses her as an “amphibian,” 
living at once both in air and water, and begs her to make 
sure of her sex, to leave the water and shake her wings and fly. 
This may perhaps be explained by a letter addressed to her in 
the same year in which he tells her how deeply he has often 
Wished that she were a man. This hardly suffices, however, to 
indicate transvestism. 

A much more genuine example is furnished in low 
life at an earlier date in England by Mary Frith, who was 
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commonly called Moll Cutpurse and became the heroine, 
in a rather attractive guise, of Middleton’s delightful play, 
The Roaring Girl. She was a kind of feminine Jonathan. 
Wild and possessed great natural ability; she was also the 
first woman to adopt the habit of smoking. She seems 
clearly to have been the subject of sexo-aesthetic inversion, per¬ 
haps with latent homosexuality.* 

Of all these people we have no precise scientific knowledge, 
even of their exact psychic state, to say nothing of the ex¬ 
planation of it. Toward the end of the nineteenth century they 
at last began to come under psychological observation. West- 
phal, a great pioneer in this field, briefly described the anomaly 
and brought forward examples.- Some years later the case 
was published in America of a highly cultured man of good 
moral character, happily married and a father, who cherished 
a passion for wearing very tightly laced corsets and women’s 
high-heeled French boots; he derived sexual excitement and 
gratification from this practice; there was a tendency to 
masochistic algolagnia; the taste, and allied feminine habits, 
began to develop in early childhood; this is a form of the 
anomaly of which later much was to be heard.'* 

But the earliest full and scientifically described case, to 
my knowledge, was that of a Hungarian doctor whose history, 
written in 1890. was given by KrafTt-Ebing in the later editions 
of his Psychopathia Sexi(ali.i. The subject was a physician 

• Sec the brilliant account of her in Whiblcy’s Book of Scoundrels. 
The Roarinij Ctrl is included in vol. ii of Middleton’s Plays, Mermaid 
Series. 

’ Archiv f ur Psychologic. 1876. The first was the case of a young 
man arrested in woman’s clothes and other feminine articles of toilet he 
was accustomed to wear and frequently stole. The tendency began in 
childhood. There was no sexual inversion, but he was slightly feminine 
in appearance and the testicles were incompletely descended. Westphal 
had a similar case in a woman. He regarded them as showing mental 
weakness. 

“Gynomania: a curious case of Masturbation.” Medical Record 
Nfarch 19. IMl: quoted also by Hammond. Sexual Impotence, 1887. pp- 
74-78. Later examples of the same type will be found, for instance, in 
iNfolI’s edition of Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathic Sexualis (1924) pp. 612- 
613; a case will be brought forward in the present study. Emile Laurent 
had in 1896 recognized both inborn and acquired “psychic herma¬ 
phroditism." 
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who wrote his own fully detailed history. He was married and 
not homosexual, but his feelings were feminine and he felt 
to himself like a woman. He was really somewhat feminine 
in appearance. There were no actual delusions. KrafiFt-Ebing 
considered the case to represent a stage of transition to tneta- 
iuor(>hosis scxualis parauoica, that is to say a stage on the road 
to insanity. This manner of regar<ling the case is not now ac¬ 
ceptable. It was merely the schematic classification of an 
alienist and threw no light on the anomaly. To describe a 
mental condition which, though abnormal, is sane, by its rela¬ 
tion to an insane state it never reaches, although such a method 
may be the most obvious to an alienist, is to assume too patho¬ 
logical a standpoint. The case itself, however, as described by 
the expert subject, may still perhaps be regarded as the most 
t}'pical and complete on record.* 

A few years later, Lomhroso, another great pioneer in the 
realms of abnormal psychology, described what he called "a 
strange psychopathic form of sexuality.” It was that of a man 
of 30, belonging to Romagna, a good artist, small, timid, very 
kind to animals, who had from the age of seven a kind of pas¬ 
sion for feminine ornaments, especially car-rings. At an early 
age he pierced the lobes of his ears and rather enjoyed the 
pain. He wanted to be a woman, he said to himself as a child, 
because women are nicer than men. He much admired women 
who wore large ear-rings, and when about twelve, though quite 
innocent in sexual matters, he used to have erections in thinking 
about this subject. Beauty in women consisted for him in 
the shape of the ears. He was not addicted to masturbation 
and seems to have had no relations with women. He carefully 
concealed his peculiarity and usually wore his ear-rings in 
secret.2 Lomhroso made no attempt to classify this anomaly, 
but a case I shall here bring forward indicates that it probably 
belongs to this group. 


P, be found in the I6th and 17th edition of Krafft-Ebing’s 

W 595 6°/o remoulded by Moll (1924), 

^Arehivio di Psichiatria. 1896, fasc. 1-2, p. 163. 
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A little before Lonibroso (in 1895), Austin Flint, the 
distinguished professor of Physiology at Cornell University, 
had carefully investigated and photographed a case belonging 
to this group, though he neglected to publish it until sixteen 
years later. i This was a youth of 21, who had always pre¬ 
ferred women’s dress and occupations, and had been lady’s 
maid in a Boston family, where he attended his mistress in 
her bath and slept with the servant girls. He denied sexual 
feelings for either sex; nor had he ever had any erotic dreams, 
seminal emissions, or erections. But his physical development 
was entirely and fully masculine and the external genital organs 
were generously developed. His ways, however, were rather 
feminine, and he had a liigh voice, which in singing was a pure 
adult soprano and not a boy’s voice. This was his most re¬ 
markable peculiarity. He might now be fairly considered a 
case of eunuchoidism. But at that time all such anomalies were 
confused and obscure, still awaiting differentiation and ade¬ 
quate explanation. 

Another example, that of a teacher, not vigorous in phy¬ 
sical health but well endowed intellectually, was published as 
a case of “effemination with fetichism.”- He was referred to 
as an invert, but in reality he was attracted not to men but to 
women. It was clearly a typical case of what Hirschfeld later 
termed “transvestism” and what I would call “sexo-aesthetic 
inversion,” or, more simply, “Eonism.” 

In my own early attempts to classify the cases of this 
kind I met with I had similarly been inclined to regard them as 
rei)resenting a combination of feminism with fetichism and as 
occupying a sort of annex to inversion proper. But this was 

1 A. Flint, “A Case of Sexual Inversion, probably with Complete 
Sexual Ana.-sthcsia,” New York Afetlical Jounxal, Dec. 2, 1911. The 
name applied to the case h wronR, for, in the psychological sense in 
which the words are usually employed, "sexual inversion” and “sexual 
ana:stlu‘sia” are incompatible. Emile Laurent, who towards the end of the 
last century was a pioneer in the study of bisexual manifestations, sug¬ 
gested the rather better name of psychic hermaphroditism. 

• Jahrhuch fur Sexuclle Zwischenstufen, Bd. ii, 1900, pp. 324-i‘M. 
Sonic further account of the early bibliography is given by Dr. E. 
Wilhelm. Sexual-Probleme, July, 1914, pp. 495-502. 
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unsatisfactory, though it avoided some errors previously made, 
for not only is there usually no real primary inversion in these 
cases, ))ut there is no true fetichisni, the garment possessing 
no marked dynamic erotic power in itself, or when worn by 
another person, but only when worn by' the subject hintself; in 
some cases, moreover, clothing played little or no part. So I 
left the matter over for further consideration. 

It may be worth while to note that, about this time. C. G. 
Leland, a well-known and prolific American man of letters, 
wrote towards the end of a long life a book whicli had some 
bearing on the phenomena we are here concerned with. He 
argued that the “sul)conscious self” is of the opposite sex, as¬ 
serting itself when it can and especially in dreams. He seems 
to have had an intuition of the class of facts included under 
“transvestism” (though he made no reference to cross-dressing): 
we shall indeed meet with a case in which this impulse is con¬ 
fined to dream-life, and one is inclined to suppose that Leland 
had found such phetiomena in himself and was tempted to un- 
duly generalize them; but his book was vague and unscientific.^ 


In the meanwhile Magnus Hirschfeld of Berlin, whose 
acquaintance with all the phenomena in any way related to 
homosexuality is so vast, had become impressed by these cases 
of persons who take pleasure in assuming the attributes of the 
opposite sex and yet are not sexual inverts and seldom even 
tend to become inverted. He put forth a substantial volume 
concerning what he called “transvestism”—“An Investigation 
into the Lrotic Impulse of Disguise.” as he termed it in the 
su titl(>--m which the historical aspects of the subject were 
discussed and seventeen new cases fully described and an¬ 
alyzed.- -Hus book placed the subject at once on a solid 
asis, for Hirschfeld clearly distinguished the anomaly from 
oniosexuahty and all other recognized groups of sexual aher- 
- ' conceived of it as a simple and 


Olid iwid?,"" ^ na., 

dill Eral^ncn^trldeidwiJ^lricl'im"^'''"''' ^’"‘"‘«chww uber 
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not compound perversion.^ But Hirschfeld’s conception of 
the anomaly scarcely appeared to me altogether satisfactory. 
Transvestism or cross-dressing- fails to cover the whole of the 
ground; it may even be a negligible element in the psychological 
anomaly, while the other name proposed, "impulse of disguise,” 
{I'crklcidmujstricb), though approved by Niicke.*'^ seems to me 
even more open to objection, since the subject of this anomaly, 
far from seeking disguise by adopting the garments of the op¬ 
posite sex. feels on the contrary that he has thereby become 
emancipated from disguise and is at last really himself. 

From the first, however, Hirschfeld had realized the great 
dfficulty of naming this anomaly. In Die Transvcstitcn (p. 
300) he had proposed and rejected the term "sexual meta¬ 
morphosis,” and he admits that "transvestism” by no means 
exhausts the contents of the phenomena. That may be the 
reason why for a time he preferred the equally unsatisfactory 
term approved by Nacke.^ More recently’' he has returned to 


• Slekel, in an interesting review of Hirschfcld's book (Zentralblatt 
fiir Psychoanalyse, vo!. i, Heft. 1-2) thought that he unduly minimized 
the tendency to homosexuality and more recently in various volumes of 
his Sldnnifjeti (as Bd. ii. p. 183 el seq.. and Bd. vii, pp. 534 and 570) is 
inclined to deny heterosexuality altogether in Eonism. More recently. 
Sadger, also from tlie psycho-analytic side {Die Lehrc von den Gesch- 
Icchlsvcrirrunifen, 1921. p. 167), is inclined, on the contrary, to think that 
Hirschfeld related transvestism too nearly to inversion, whereas, at all 
events in its slighter forms, it is associated with a normal direction of the 
sex impulse. As we shall sec, inversion, when it ap()ears in such cases, 
seems usually to be secfjndary and not of primary appearance. Rohleder 
{Vorlesungen, 4th ed., 1920, p. 389) finds all his own cases heterosexual. 

"“Cross-dressing,” as suggested by Edward Carpenter {American 
Joiirjiiil of Pclifiioiis Psychology and Education, vol. iv, 1911), is prob¬ 
ably the best English equivalent of “Transvestism.” According to 
Hirschfcld’s tcrminolog)*, a cross-dressed man is a "transvestit”; a cross- 
dressed woman a "traiisvcstitin.” 

P. Nacke, “Zun Kapitcl der Transvcstitcn.” Archiv fiir Kriminal- 
anthrofoloqie, vol. xlvii, 1912, p. 237. 

Hirschfeld and Max Tilke. Dcr Erolische Verkleidunqstrich {Die 
Trann'estiten). This is an interesting collection of pictures and por¬ 
traits, ethnographic, historical, and clinical. 

Se.ruiilfatholoqie. 1918, vol. ii, ch. 3. He here (p. 140) further 
introduced the term "androgynous delusion” to express the tendency to 
believe that the body actually has a feminine or masculine build opposite 
to the apparent sex. The necessity for such a term, however, only arises 
from the use of the term "transvestism.” The Eonist (though some¬ 
times emphatically of the apparent sex) sometimes shows real physical 
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“transvestism” and defines it as “the impulse to assume the ex¬ 
ternal garb of a sex which is not apparently that of the sub¬ 
ject as indicated by the sexual organs.” He adds that the 
name refers only to the most obvious of the phenomena con¬ 
cerned, and not to the inner psychological core. 

Still more recently* Hirschfeld has stated the chief varie¬ 
ties of transvestism which he would accept as follows: 

1. The Heterosexual variety. 

2. The Bisexual variety, with an attraction to virile 
women and feminine men. 

3. The Homosexual variety. 

4. The Narcisstic variety (regarded as common) in which 
the feminine components of the subject’s nature give satisfac¬ 
tion to his masculine components. 

5. The Asexual variety, often impotent and finding full 
satisfaction in some feminine occupation, as that of a domestic 
servant. 

Since Hirschfeld s hook. Die Transvcstilcn, was publishe<l 
in 1910, Dr. Ralph Pettow of Berlin has occupied himself with 
the subject and finally published a small volume with a title 
accepting Hirschfcld's names for the anomaly.- Pettow made 
no definite forward step in the study of the anomaly, and he 
regarded it as morbid, hut he stressed its psychological signifi¬ 
cance. and brought forward a number of suggestive though 
not always original considerations, and many examples from 
the by-ways of literature and journalism. Pettow defined the 
aberrahon as being, “on the foundations of a psychological 
compulsion, a perpetual or periodic laying aside of the garb 
pertaining to sex and age and the adoption of another not so 
pertaining. And he divided the individuals belonging to the 
class into th ree groups: (1) Men adopting women’s garb, (2) 


approximations towards the onnositc spv . n 

pp. u-u'""''' Jahrgang, xxiii, 1923. 

Wiirttemberg. '1922- Johannes Baum. Pfiillingcn in 
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women adopting men's, and ( 3) adults adopting the garb of 
childhood. He attached some importance to the last anomaly, 
which he dealt with in detail under the heading of the Refour 
» 3 \%-as the name given to it bv Pierre Janet 

who seems first to have called attention to it as a psychic 
anomaly: he treated it as an emotional disturbance but failed 
to note the associated tendency to revert to the garments of 
childhood.^ Pettow was also careful to distinguish pseudo- 
transvestism. in which cross-dressing is adopted, not out of 
psychic compulsion but from convenience or interest or occu¬ 
pational grounds. 

It is true, as Pettow claims, that the Rttour a I’Enfance 
has not usually been given any imponant place in the study 
of transvestism. It is well recognized but has been frequently 
otherwise classed. Thus. Laquer of Frankfort, in his study of 
shop-thieves in 1907. brought ioi^\ard the case of a youth of 
18. having really a rather childish appearance, who twice stole 
money from a shop-till to buy clothes of child t>*pe and stood 
about the street wearing them, to be petted and kissed as a 
child: and Stekel. who quotes the case,- regards it as one of 
psychosexual infantilism combined with kleptomania from 
sexual motives (kleptolagnia. as I should term it), without any 
reference to transvestism. He brings fonvard a rather similar 
case of his own in a married man. 

The subject has still more recently been dealt with rather 
fully by Moll in a chapter of his remoulded and rewritten 
edition of Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Scxualis, entitled “Con- 
trar}- Se.xuality Outside the Sexual Impulse."^ He accepts, 
for a certain number of cases, the conception I had put for¬ 
ward, that they are due to “aesthetic inversion.” an exaggerated 
s\-mpathy with the object of affection leading to imitation and 
empathy, the “Einfuhlung" of Lipps. He points out (as I 
had already done) that many such cases really are linked on 
to the fetichism with which they were originally identified, and 


1 P. Janets Les Obsfssions €t la PsychasthenU, 1903, p. 391. 

2 \\* Stckcl, Dcr fftischismiLS. 1923, p. 42. 

2 Krafft-Ebing and Moll, Psychof^ihia Srsualis, 1924. pp. 572-63-. 
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that the fetichist may easily be tempted to wear the garments 
he is attracted to; and furtlier that an effeminate inverted 
fetichist may in consequence of such empathy wear masculine 
garments, even though he otherwise prefers feminine dress. 
Moll’s own classification (first put forward in 1921) is as 
follows: 

(1) A class of cases, which possibly may not belong to 
the psychosexual sphere at all, but in which there is simply 
an obsession taking the form of an impulse to wear the 
garments of the opposite sex. 

(2) Homosexual cases in which cross-dressing constitutes 
part of the contrary sexual psychic state.^ 

(3) Heterosexual cases in which, though the sexual im¬ 
pulse is normal, cross-dressing constitutes part of a contrary 
sexual state. 

(4) Cases to be explained in the sense of Havelock Ellis 
as due to a pronounced heterosexual desire to imitate and 
enter into the feelings of the opposite sex. 

(5) Cases in which other grounds for the practice, such 
as concealment or professional occupation, must be sought: 
that is to say, cases which other investigators have called 
“pseudo-transvestism.” 

He refers, also, to the further cases, in which the relour 
d Venfance occurs, and the adult subject finds pleasure in feel¬ 
ing and acting like a child, and is wearing a child’s garments; 
but many of these cases on close examination. Moll considers^ 
are found to represent forms of masochism. 

Moll’s conception shows a real grasp of the subject by 
his realization that the mere cross-dressing seldom constitutes 
the core of the anomaly, but it seems doubtful whether the 
classification will be found permanently to hold good and he 
omits the Narcisstic and asexual groups. The cases put down 
to obsession were not analyzed in a manner which would ex- 


introduced by its editor. Dr. A. W. Herz^. Journal and 
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dude the possibility of a more definite explanation, and it is 
not clear that there is any decided line of demarcation between 
cases of the second and third groups and those of the fourth. 
But some of the cases brought forward are valuable, not only 
the memorable case of Krafft-Ebing’s but another (No. 353) 
which presents the anomaly in a marked form, clearly revealing 
that constitutional basis which induced Hirschfeld to regard 
such cases as representing a special stage of intermediate 
sexuality, though, it may be noted, Moll himself fails to find 
such a conception acceptable. 

Since Hirschfeld's work in this field, the most important 
effort to carry the investigation further has been that made 
by the ])sycho-analysts. Accepting the anomaly in the way 
understood by Hirschfeld, and usually adopting for it his name 
of Transvestism, they explain it, in a totally different way, as 
largely or mainly a disturbance in'the psycho-sexual mechanism, 
due to influences traceable in early life, and involving a per¬ 
sistence into later life of infantile traits. This explanation is 
not presented as the psychic view of a situation which may 
also be viewed constitutionally, but sometimes (though not 
by more cautious psycho-analysts) as overthrowing the consti¬ 
tutional view altogether and putting it out of court. It seems 
often assumed by the psycho-analyst that the anomaly appears 
on a normal constitutional basis and is completely explained 
by psycho-sexual disturbance. 

It scarcely appears that Freud has given any special atten¬ 
tion to this anomaly. Karl Abraham, in dealing with “hysteri¬ 
cal" conditions, brought forward a case which I should now 
regard as primarily an example of Eonism. It was that of a 
man who, without apparently any desire to wear feminine 
clothes, desired to be a woman and in his day-dreams imagined 
himself physically changed to a woman. There was a tendency 
to identification with his mother, and, like her, he had attacks 
of headache every month which he called his “periods. 
Abraham attributed this to a homosexual impulse-component.^ 

* K. Abr.iham, "Ueber hystcrischc Traumzustande,” Jahrbuch f- 
t>sychoa»iol. Forsch., Bd. ii, 1910, and reprinted in the author’s Kliitische 
Beiirdgc, 1921, pp. 71-74. 
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Sadger has brought forward several cases, and he would 
explain them exclusively on psycho-genetic grounds: the sub¬ 
ject, as a child, wishes he were a girl, and, therefore, he tries 
to be a girl, and thinks he will thereby become more pleasing 
and more like his mother, or more attractive to his father, 
since his father admires his mother; it is usually the mother’s 
or sister’s garments that he first seeks to put on; whether in 
heterosexual or homosexual subjects, the desire is to be the 
mother or the father.^ 


It is Stekel among psycho-analysts who has most often 
discussed the nature of cross-dressing, besides bringing for¬ 
ward new cases.2 While accepting Hirschfeld’s clinical his¬ 
tories, he is completely opposed to his biological conception and 
refuses to regard these cases as representing one of the inter¬ 
mediate stages of sexuality in the way in which Hirschfeld 
has been inclined to class them, in a group by themselves, al¬ 
though passing into other groups, and with subdivisions. 
Hirschfeld, Stekel declares, has overlooked the fact that cross- 
dressmg is really a latent homosexuality, and believes that he 
has proved that the "so-called sexually normal" Eonists are 
really masked sexual inverts. When we remember that Hirsch¬ 
feld undoubtedly possesses a wider knowledge of homosexuality 
than any other investigator of his own or earlier times, it re¬ 
quires some courage to assert that he has here ‘‘overlooked’’ 
its existence. It is hardly likely that he would overlook the 
anomaly of which he is the chief expert in a class of cases which 
he was the first to study with care on a large scale. It is 
more likely that his critic has overlooked some consideration. 
And that consideration seems to be that we are not entitled to 
classify a group of cases in relation to a condition which for 
the most part they never reach. To do so is a regression to 
precisely the same kind of error as Krafft-Ebing made when 


Lchrc t'oii den Gcschlcchtsvcrirrunqcn, 19’1 n 171 
misunderstands the view of Hirsch eld who re- 


2 
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he classified his interesting^ case of Eonism in relation to in¬ 
sanity. We all, however normal, possess latent possibilities. 
But it is quite unprofitable, however correct, to classify the 
general population under the three heads of masked thieves, 
masked murderers, and masked adulterers, especially when we 
have to add that the same person may belong to all three groups. 
On another point—the distinction of Eonism from fetichism— 
Stckel agrees with Hirschfeld, though not on Hirschfeld’s 
ground. Hirschfeld finds the distinction in the tendency of 
the fetichist to love the fetich for its own sake, and not as part 
of himself, while Gutheil (putting forward Stekel’s view) 
finds this distinction superficial, and considers that it is the 
system-formation of the fetichist which is absent; the garment 
for the Eonist is the expression of a strong wish, the wish to 
be a man (or woman), and the garment is used, under pressure 
of an ugliness-complex, to secure a flight into the other sex. 

An elaborate analysts of a female Eonist has been made by Emil 
Gutheil, Stckel’s assistant, under his general direction (W. Stekel, 
Per Pclischismtis, 1923, “Analyse eines Falles von Transvestitismus, 
pp. 534-70). 

The case is that of Elsa B.. a woman of 34, Government Official, 
who did not come for treatment but for medical investigation in view 
of an application tc the police for permission to wear masculine 
clothes, which was in due course secured. 

She was a seven months child and delicate in early life. At the 
present time she is in all general respects normal and with no notable 
stigmata of degeneration. She is of slender figure with small asthenic 
chest, but the primary and secondary sexual characteristics arc normal 
and feminine, and menstruation is regular and painless. But in her 
bearing and walk and ways generally she is masculine. She wears 
her short hair like a man’s. Urination is effected in the standing 
posture. She wears a skirl but her dress, so far as possible, is 
approximated to that of a man. so that at a first glance it is not 
always easy to recognize her sex, and she is thus liable to attract 
unpleasant attention in the street and several times aroused sus¬ 
picion during the War. But she cannot bear to wear ordinary 
feminine things; they have made her feel, she says, even from child¬ 
hood. "like a dressed-up monkey." She has artistic tastes and plays 

the violin. , , . • i 

As a child she did not care for girls’ playthings and would hide 

them away. She made no friends among other little girls but played 
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with boys and found her best friends in books. The question of 
dress became to her, from early years, more and more a "catastrophe.” 
She was. however, much left to herself. Her father, a solid and 
serious man, a teacher, who died when she was 2. was 68 at her 
birth, and her mother was more than twenty years younger. The 
parents did not get on well together, and the mother was "master” 
m the house. She was lively and fond of dress and pleasure: she 
married again, and the child, who detested her stepfather, was 
brought up by grandparents who did not occupy themselves much 
with her. This neglect led to mental depression; she felt her 
inferiority and dreaded the future. She felt. too. that she was 
unwelcome as her mother had wanted a boy. Her obstinacy and 
grief over feminine garments caused much trouble with her rela¬ 
tions. who could not understand this strange child. At the age of 
about 12 she received enlightenment on sexual matters from a 
servant; up to the age of 9 she had not discovered that there were 
any sexual differences beyond those of clothing, so that to adopt 
boy's clothing was to become a hoy. At the age of 14 or 15 she 
was much attached to another girl and gratified her affection by 
kisses and embraces. Her erotic thoughts are exclusively directed 

towards women, but she believes in an ideal expression of such 
affection. 


^. 1 . U "I''""' . ^ comradely relation with men. 

and the thought of anything sexual in connection with a man 
«s disgusting to her. A castration complex is the chief sign of any 
erotic attitude to the opposite sex. But the impulse of transvestism 
i^s Itself erotic for her. She denies that h depends on any homo¬ 
sexual impulse or on the attraction of the forbidden. Thc^puttinir 
on of mens clothing is itself a source of sexual pleasure to her and 

5-";: 

age „f U, ,vl,cn still wearing earrings 'nd te^ " 

.Ite firs, definitely expressed an open wish i!~ ZZT' 

found a degree of Narcissism , r worship). He also 

lathee used^o^:^. tstf 

reproach and came to believe if bm drJ T ^ sensitive to this 
looked handsome and this’was a ma.^ c^uLTht atrlmrcrn 
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to masculine parnients. She found in the mirror that in men’s 
clothes she had a great resejiiblance to her father. She has in 
course of time come to hate her mother. She has a younger brother 
Edward. It was wheti trying on his clothes that the putting on of 
masculine garments first caused orgasm. Guthcil finds in her 
dreams indications of sexual fixation on this brother. 

In his final analysis of Elsa B.’s case. Gutheil concludes that the 
dominant element in her sexual attitude is the Electra complex of which 
the neurotic expression is identification with the father. In the rela¬ 
tions of the girl to her brother Edward there is a new edition of 
the primary incest-constellation. This identification—an introjcction 
of the object into the ego—takes place when the Electra relationship 
has to be given up. It is because no substitute, outside the family, 
presents itself for the incest object which is being given up that 
identification with the object takes place, and the foundation stone 
for a homosexual neurosis is thus laid. But as the father died when 
she was still a small child this identification took place early. In the 


mcanuhile it was becoming clear to the child that she was not 
wanted by her mother because she was not a boy, that is to say 
because she was not clothed in the right kind of garments, and 
later her stepfather made it clear that she was thought ugly. She 
wanted to be beautiful, and her infantile Narcissism was thus 
wounded. Then she discovered, in relation to her brother, the real 
nature of sexual difference, and that it was the absence of certain 
physical appendages which accounted for her mother's attitude 
towards her. So arose the castration complex: “There is the thing 
you lack; cut it off.’’ Whence sadistic impulses and wishes for her 
brother's death, which had to be repressed. But she still hoped she 
might develop a penis, until, with the appearance of menstruation, 
she realized that all hope of this must be al)andoncd. That was a 
turning-point in her psycho-sexual development. But she grad¬ 
ually reacted against the resulting depression, borne up by the 
exhilaration of youth. The fiction of masculinity arose within her, 
bound up with the desire for beauty and resemblance to her father 
and her brother, and led to a new sense of well-being. (This 


“ftctioD of masculinity’’ is obviously the same thing as Adler’s “mas¬ 
culine protest,” and Stekcl remarks that Guthcil is quite unacquainted 
with Adler’s work.) Enormous weight is attached to the fact that 
after on various occasions putting on men’s garments, the first 
orgasm occurred when in her brother’s clothes at the age of 15. (As 
^ matter of fact, however, Elsa, as reported, had not said it was the 
first org.ism’’ but "the first orgasm in masculine garments.’’) The 
scene has a pronounced fetichistic character and is the expression o 
a subconscious fantasy that she is now the equal of her brother an 
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fully entitled to her mother’s love, while these are her bridges to a 
religious complex, supposed to be indicated by a dream in which 
she seems the son of the Madonna and also her lover. She struggled 
against her mother's second marriage, and hence she must have 
wished to take the husband’s place. She wears a wedding ring 
which she bought, she says, because it pleased her. 

Elsa B.'s sexuality is thus anchored in her cross-dressing. Clothing 


has become the symbol of the rejected incest-object. The disposition to 
homosexuality arises out of identiheation with a sexual object of 
the opposite sex. Stekel regards homosexuality as a flight from the 
opposite sex, determined by perversities ("paraphilias” in Stekel’s 
terminology) and hate-attitudes, especially sadism. So in this case, 
says Gutheil; and the chief cause of the flight is here a castration- 
complex; and the full bearing of the complex becomes clear when 
we realize that the castration thoughts are closely associated with 
the sight of the sexual organs, so that direct contact with the penis 
becomes unthinkable, and anxiety at her own criminal thought leads 
to repression of heterosexual impulses. Sexuality in the homosexual 
direction is, however, also subject to inhibition in Elsa B., so that we 


may speak of a diminished need of sexual intercourse. A religious- 
ascetic complex is detected here, as indicated by a dream in which 
the cross-dressing seems to be effected in the name of the "Father,” 
the "Son” (Edward), and the "Holy Ghost” (the great miracle of 
sexual metamorphosis she is awaiting). We arc to see in Elsa an 
apparently free-thinking but really deeply religious nature in whom 
the polar tension between impulse and inhibition has a fatal opera¬ 
tion on the psychic mechanism. A fellatio fantasy and exhibitionary 
impulses arc also detected. Sadism and masochism are. further, held 
to be involved. Hirschfcld had devoted a chapter to Masochism in 
association with Eonism. but Gutheil and Stekel rightly point out 
that masochism and sadism arc allied; as I have elsewhere sought 
to show (Siudtes tn the Psychology of Sex. Vol. Ill) thev are best 
regarded as two aspects of the same phenomenon, that Is to say 

btekel more dubiously, regards the relationship as one of "polarity ” 
Masochism is thus a reversal of sadism, the sadism being directed 

h r Elsa’s castration complex had im¬ 

plied her to wish her young brother dead, or at least to cut off the 

Tn im'^l "®P"ssed that impulse and converted it into 

an impulse of harshness towards herself. This, however, while it is 

a partially true statement for this particular case seems to fall into 

crLr,rX ZZ , " n,anifes.a.io„ of 

cruelty. The .mpuUe to tnfltct pa.n, whether on others or on oneself 
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whenever it arises from a sexual motive, must never be regarded as 
a manifestation of hate and cruelty. Whenever it so arises we can 
safely eliminate any genuinely sexual impulse. The real motive is 
to show love, not hate, and even if possible to give pleasure. And 
the reason so unlikely a method of manifesting this motive is 
adopted is simply that the stimulus of pain, when the sexual impulse 
is weak (as it often is in Eonism)—whether inflicted or suffered or 
even merely witnessed—does actually operate as a stimulus to the 
sexual emotions, and no cruelty is really involved, merely the 
appearance of it. The evidence on this point is overwhelming. 
Sadism and masochism cannot be understood unless this is realized, 
and to bring in the motive of hate, obscures the phenomena 
altogether. 

On the whole, it would appear to Gutheil and Stekel—to con¬ 
clude this summary of a summary—the peculiar impulse to cross¬ 
dressing first appeared in Elsa B. about the twelfth or thirteenth 
year, following on the depression felt by the lack of a penis. In this 
cross-dressing incestuous sexual feeling was blended with an 
acquired feeling of beauty. She had become a “man,” in the image 
of the beloved father and brother, and therein the deepest significance 
the transvestism is reached. 

This analysis is pre.sented as fairly as possible in a very 
condensed statement in order to make clear the strictly psycho¬ 
analytic exi)lanation of cross-dressing, when put forward as 
completely adequate and as overthrowing every other possible 
explanation. (It must, of course, be understood that there is 
no necessary agreement with Gutheil and Stekel on these points 
among other psycho-analysts.) Certainly it would hardly be 
possible to pile up a greater number of complexes and perverse 
fantasies on to Elsa B.’s devoted head. They seem to be plenti¬ 
ful enough to account for anything. Yet one can well under¬ 
stand the sceptic feeling that the psycho-analyst is a kind of 
spider who spins his pathological web-complex so widely and 
so elaborately only in the hope that somewhere, at all events, 
the fly must become entangled. For it is certainly true that 
these threads are very slight and vague. When we remember 
how every living being is in perpetual slight movement and 
perpetually throwing off evanescent thoughts and feelings we 
realize how careful we need to be before deciding that there 
is a significance in these tiny facts strong enough to bear one’s 
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big labels. Moreover, with all his readiness to find significance 
in phenomena that are very sliglit or very vague, Gutheil passes 
over, without any notice at all, very definite facts in which 
he might well have found a grave significance if he had not 
felt bound to reject altogether the possibility of any constitu¬ 
tional element in the case. 

Elsa’s father was old at her conception, and the mother 
comparatively young. That is a known cause of devia¬ 
tions in the offspring. She was, again, a seven months 
child, and that also is a recognized source of anomalies in 
development, sometimes even favorable as well as unfavor¬ 
able when we recall how many men of high ability have been 
thus premature. Then we are told that Elsa’s mother had the 


temperament of a “master,” which Elsa may well have in¬ 
herited. And we might further observe that the neglect 
which was Elsas lot in early life, the alisence of parental 
care and guidance, furnished exactly the favoring conditions 
demanded by any perverse innate germs. The diminished im¬ 
pulse to sexual intercourse which Gutheil recognizes, and 
which frequently appears in other cases, completely harmonizes 
with the view that we are concerned with individuals who are 
constitutionally abnormal. On such a view, Gutheil believes. 
It IS impossible to account for Elsa B.’s experience of orgasm 
whe,, her brother's clothes. But the e.xperience is scarcely 
well explamed on his own view, while it is easilv conceivable 
that the excitement of the long desired assumption of male 
clot ung, especially when associated with the garments of her 
brother who had evidently been an object of sexual interest to 

on stek^' T r gush of physical emo- 

n. Stekel and Gutheil believe, and they emphasize and 

dahcise the statement, that an "incest-fixation” is the primary 

and driving motive of Elsa's cross-dressing, implyin.^ thJ 7o 

mborn predisposition is necessary. This incest-attitude (in 

father)—Freud s Oedipus complex and Electra comule ■ 
th^ regard as the driving infantile motive to the cross die '■ 
and to the other symptoms associated with it. 
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The term “incest” (as I have on other occasions pointed 
out) should never be used in this connection. It can, cor¬ 
rectly, only have relation to adults: in the psychology of 
childhood it has no meaning. For children there is only love 
for an object of affection, not incestuous desire; in that love 
the as yet undifferentiated impulse of sex is blended and lost. 
To introduce here from criminology a legal term which be- 
long.s to the law-courts may be a sensational method for arousing 
the horrified attention of innocent minds, hut it brings its own 
revenge. We are really concerned with a perfectly simple 
and natural impulse, not necessarily a complex at all, and almost 
universal, though in degree it varies greatly in different in¬ 
dividuals. 

Needless to say, it was known long before the psycho¬ 
analysts called attention to it, as they were perfectly justified 
in doing, however illegitimate the name they chose. I know 
of no better example of it in a well-marked form than Stendhal 
supplies in his autobiographical book, Vie dc Heuri Brnlard, 
written in 1832, when in middle life, with a rapid pen and 
complete sincerity, because he was not writing for immediate 
publication, and only anticipated, vaguely, that what he wrote 
might possibly reach the eyes of “a reader of 1880.” As a 
matter of fact the Vie de Henri Brulard was not published 
until 1890. In Chapter III, Stendhal describes how he lost his 
mother when 7 years of age:— 

"My mother was a charming woman and I was in love with my 
mother. In loving her at perhaps the age of 6 (1789) I showed 
absolutely the same character as in 1828 when loving Madame 
Albcrte de Rubempre (Madame Azur) to madness. My way of 
hunting happiness had in no way changed at bottom though on the 
physical side of love there was the difference that Caesar would have 
found if he had returned to the world to discover cannons and small 
arms in war. I could quickly learn that and it meant no funda¬ 
mental change in my tactics. 

“I wished to cover my mother with kisses, and when she had 
no clothes on. She loved me wildly and often embraced me, and I 
returned her kisses with such fire that she was as though obliged to 
go away. I hated my father when he came and interrupted our 
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kisses, I always wished to kiss her on the breast—but please remember 

that I lost her. when I was scarcely seven, in childbirth. 

"She was plump, of perfect freshness, very pretty, though I 

believe hardly tall enough. There was a fine nobility in her features. 

She perished, in the flower of youth and beauty, in 1790, when she 

could scarcely have been 28 or 30 years of age. Thus it was that. 

forty.five years ago, I lost what I have loved most in the world. 

She cannot be offended at the liberty I am taking with her in 

revealing that I loved her; if I ever meet her again I would tell her 

once more. Besides, she never in any way shared that love. As for 

me. I was as criminal as possible; I loved her charming favors. One 

evening, when by some chance I had been put to bed on the floor 

m her room on a mattress, this lively woman, light as a goat, jumped 

over my mattress to reach her own bed more quickly.” (Here 

Stendhal interrupted the narrative and placed a cross, which was his 

custom when he intended to revise or complete a passage; wc may 

conclude that this incident had a significance which he has not fully 
explained.) *' 

Latter (Chapter XI) he mentions that some years afterwards he 
heard h.s aunt remark that his mother had no inclination for his 
father at marriage: That remark had for me an immense bearing 
I was still, at the bottom of my soul, jealous of my father." ^ 

We could scarcely have a more definite example, in its 
fully developed shape, of what is improperly called the "incest- 
attitude o the ch.ld. Yet it is the perfectly simple, natural 
and though Stendhal uses the term "criminal"—innocent ex- 
prebsion of a child's whole-hearted affection for his mother 
It happened to be a child of unusually vivid sensibilities a^d 

Zt l i 1 beset genius • 

Hfe^fairly well thereTe'^'' know Stendhal's 

beyond those due tn problems to solve 

no "Oedt: C“ L;-' m There Is 

fagedy. We know that love ITed 

existence, that he wrote a ' k ^ Part in his 

an<l that he was devoted to a sucLss”™ of'" 
whom returned his love. We mar r^ Z'’"'""' 

of these beloved womef h™^:ras^L”th' 
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love-life in later years would not have been sensibly different 
even if he had never known his mother. For the details of 
psycho-sexual experience such as the analyst investigates may 
be of high importance, but if there is no morbid constitutional 
foundation which they express they may be of no importance 
at all. 

These considerations are not brought forward in any 
controversial sense. Properly considered, they should have 
no controversial bearing. Those investigators who concentrate 
on the constitutional foundations of psycho-sexual asiomalies, 
and those investigators who explore the mechanisms revealed 
bv psycho-analysis are alike performing necessary tasks. 
Nothing is now more certain than the influence of the varying 
balance of the internal secretions in building up the psycho- 
se.xual constitution. Nothing also is more illuminating than 
the mechanisms which the masters of psycho-analysis have re¬ 
vealed in unravelling the varied experiences of the individual. 
Both are essential to a complete interpretation of the varied 
cases that arise. Evil only ensues when, in one party or the 
other i)arty, there is a failure to realize the immense services 
which the opposite party is rendering. 

Realization of the need to recognize alike the hereditary 
and innate factors, the ac([uired and psycho-genetic factors, in 
the constitution of this anomaly may be noted among the most 
recent investigations. Thus Dr. Ernest Jones clearly assumes 
the existence of both sets of factors in all psycho-analytic in¬ 
vestigations. Dr. Lothar Gohlmann of New York (though his 
observations seem to have been made chiefly in Berlin) is quite 
ready to accept both, as regards transvestism.i He points out 
that in many cases the subject shared the room of a sister in 
childhood, the period to which the aberration may so often be 
traced back, but as we know that the close association of 
brothers and sisters is commonly without significance foi later 
life we are compelled to seek for a congenital predisposition. 

‘ L. Goldmann, “Ueber das Wesen dcs UinkleidungstricUs." 
with many illustrations, GeschUcht und Gcsellschafl. Bd. xn, Hclt 
y-12, 1924-5. 
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Goldmann sees in transvestism “a variety of sexual disposition 
of high biological and cultural significance.” He is inclined 
to regard it as a form of aulo-crotism. but seeks to distinguish 
between an erotic and a more permanent psychic form of the 
anomaly. He points out, like other investigators, its comjxtra- 
tive rarity in women, and finds that in men when it is homo¬ 


sexual it tends to become less marked with years or with 
gratification of the homosexual impulses, but in the more pre¬ 
valent heterose.xual cases it became pronounced with age; this 
distinctioti seems just. He also remarks how, in the case of a 
distinguished musical composer, tlie bisexual constitution in¬ 
volved by the anomaly aided him to reach his highest musical 
possibilities. On the wliole. lie concludes that the hormonic 
explanation of this peculiar and many-sided anomaly is often, 
without question, the signpost pointing to the right road, but 
that there are also numerous cases where we need psychology 
in order to attain a completely satisfying answer to the 
thousandfold questions involved. 


It was by Hirschfeld s important work in this field that 
I was stimulated to return to the subject and to bring forward 
my own small contribution. In a study published in the 
Alienist and Neurologist (May and August. 1913). describing 
four cases of the anomaly, I proposed for it the term "Sexo- 
Aesthetic Inversion.” which I used as the title of tiie study, and 
I also suggested as an alternative tlie name “Eonism” after 
the Chevalier d’Eon, the most famous historical subject of this 
anomaly, to be used as comparable to the terms “sadism” 
an<i masochism.” (“Aesthetic inversion ” I should say. was the 
name suggested to me by a man of scientific and scholarly dis¬ 
tinction who was himself the subject of this anomaly in a pro¬ 
nounced form.) I pointed out the propriety of invoking aesUie- 

thesr. 1 characteristic of 

the e people-the impulse to project themselves by sympathetic 

ce o the object to which they are attracted, or ‘ 1 ':^.,- 
pulse of mner imitation-,s precisely the tendency which vari 
ous recent philosophers of aesthetics have regarded a he e " 
3once of al, aesthetic feeling. ,t now, however, sLms m me 
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undesirable to use the word “inversion” in this connection as 
it is too apt to arouse suggestions of homosexuality, which may 
be quite absent, though it remains true that the phenomenon 
we are concerned with is one of erotic empathy, of a usually 
heterosexual inner imitation, which frequently tends to mani¬ 
fest itself in the assumption of the habits and garments of the 
desired se.x; for the important point is that this impulse springs 
out of admiration and affection for the opposite sex, therefore 
the subject of it is not usually tempted to carry the inner imi¬ 
tation so far as to imitate the sexual desires of that sex and so 
to become unlike it by being homosexual: that is how it is that, 
to superficial view, he seems less logical, less thorough-going, 
than the sexual invert. 

Moreover, “sexo-aesthetic inversion,” even if acceptable 
as a descriptive term, still remains one of those hybrid Grseco- 
Latin compounds which it is best if possible to avoid. “Aesthe¬ 
tic sexual inversion” is misleading, since it would apparently 
be cfjuivalcnt to “aesthetic homosexuality.” The same subject 
of the anomaly who suggested “aesthetic inversion” also in¬ 
dependently proposed Laurent’s term, “psychical hermaphrodi¬ 
tism” ; but that is not accurate since these people are not always 
conscious of possessing the psychic disposition of both sexes, 
but sometimes only of one, the opposite sex, the sex to which 
they are attracted. Hirschfeld regretted that the difficulty can¬ 
not be solved by adopting the name of some well-known subject 
of the condition as in the terms “sadism” and “masochism,” 
but thought none sufficiently well-known. He overlooked the 
well-known Chevalier d’Eon who exhibited this impulse very 
definitely, and I am now inclined to think best the term I had 
more tentatively suggested in my first contribution to the sub¬ 
ject and to call this anomaly “Eonism.”* 

Some years ago a man was found drowned off the Cornish 
coast dressed in women’s clothes and with his hands fastened 

• I have already used it as the title of an article on the subject in 
the New York Medical Revittv of Reviews (Jan.. 1920). Wilhelm m 
1914 (Sexisal-Probleme, July, 1914, p. 500) regarded my proposed name 
of Eonism as probably the best. 
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together. Among his effects at the hotel he was staying at 
were numerous refinements of the feminine toilette and 
feminine articles of dress. He was a lawyer, practising as a 
solicitor near London, and regarded by his acquaintances (of 
whom one is known to me) as an ordinary and norma! man of 
quiet hal)its. There was no suggestion that his death was due 
to violence. It was evident that he had sought what was from 
the point of view of the Eonist (apparently with masochistic 
tendencies) the most voluptuous death possible.* 

Such a case reveals some of the peculiarities of Eonism. 
It tends to occur among people who are often educated, refined, 
sensitive, and reserved. It is for the most part successfully 
concealed from the subject’s friends and acquaintances, even 
from the nearest members of lus own family. It is sometimes 
associated with manifestations which recall masochism or pas¬ 
sive algolagnia. Thus it is in some aspects a form of erotic 
symbolism which, while it might be classified under inversion, 
in the wider sense of that term, yet has resemblances to erotic 
fetichism and occurs in the kind of people who tend to be sub¬ 
ject to fetichism. It also resembles, in some of its features, 
the kind of auto-erotism called Narcissism or erotic self- 
admiration. Aesthetic inversion cannot, however, be identified 
either with fetichism or with Narcissism; the subject is not 

really in love either with a fetich or. except in one special type, 
with himself. 


Although this psychic peculiarity is so difficult both to 
name and to define, it is. strange as that may seem, the com¬ 
monest of all sexual anomalies to attain prominence in the 
^ die newspapers. There are several reasons why that should 

ffie ^ f*-equency of the condition, but 

he fact that it is so striking and so intriguing a violation of 

our most o bvious conventional rules and regufations of socia 


of a r'obusTm^ried 

corset and a weak electric balterv with m a tightly laced 

indicates an lionist aitcniptinK to hcipht*>n ' abdomen, 

not mtbeate a voluptuous^ suicide af^he emotion, but may 

asphyxia and the battery was harmless could hardly produce 
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life. There is the further consideration that, since in its simple 
uncomplicated form it constitutes no violation of our moral 
feelings and laws, it is easily possible to discuss it plainly in 
the most reputable public prints. 

It may be worth while to quote a typical case thus re¬ 
ported in the press. In the Alienist and Neurologist for July, 
1895, is found the following quotation from the Journal of 
Lewiston, Maine: “Commander James Robbins, of Cooper’s 
Mills, in this State, is one of the prominent men of his com¬ 
munity, a citizen generally esteemed as a man of integrity and 
intelligence. Mr. Robbins has a brilliant war record. He has 
lived in the village since 1883, and is a jeweler. His house is 
a neat cottage house on the brow of the hill as one drives into 
the Mills. In the narrow front hallway is Mr. Robbins’ bench, 
lathe, and tools, and here you will find him placidly working 
away at the tiny wheels and springs. 

“If you are on sufficiently intimate terms with Mr. Robbins 
you will find him indulging in his hobby. He has one, like 
most of us. In his case the hobby is startlingly picturesque, 
and it may be .safely said that he is the most original man in 
the State of Maine, so far as his curious fancy is concerned. 
He wears petticoats. Not when he goes down the street for 
the mail and to do his marketing. At these times he slips on 
the masculine pantaloons. Yet he does not wear his trousers 
even like the ordinary masculinity. No suspenders for him. 
He wears a sort of dress about his hips. He always wears a 
woman’s No. 6 shoe with high heels and graceful, slender shape. 
Mr. Robbins weighs something like 180 pounds, and the effect 
produced by those shoes peeping coyly out from beneath manly 
trouser legs is startling, to say the least. Mr. Robbins doesn’t 
mince or toddle, and his shoes seem to fit him pretty well. 

“He reserves his petticoats for the sanctity of the home 
circle, for the partial retirement of his orchard, and for calls 
upon neighbors with \vhom his acquaintance is close. Mr. 
Robbins isn’t squeamish about showing himself in petticoats. 
He enjoys wearing them; he has worn them when opportunity 
has presented all his life long, and he wears them scientifically, 
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too. In the first place, there’s no half-way business about it. 
Every detail of feminine attire is there, and Mr. Robbins is 
rightly fussy about the details. 

“There is no woman in Cooper’s Mills who owns so many 
dresses of such excellent material as does the commander of 
the Cooper’s Mills Post. He takes pride in having only the 
best. His lingerie is elaborately tucked and ruffled, edged with 
lace and fashioned according to the most approved models of 
any lady’s wardrobe. The material is of the finest quality, and 
when Mr. Robbins lifts his skirts the eye gets a vision of 
ruffles, lace and ‘all such like’ of dazzling whiteness and im¬ 
maculate smoothness. 

"He is very particular about his ironing. Everything must 
be starched ‘up to the handle,' whatever that is. and sometimes 
Mrs. Robbins finds her hands full and her clothes horse loaded 
down like a pack donkey. Amazed neighbors, who were not 
fully aware of the extent of Mr. Robbins’ hobbv. have been 


obliged to ask for more details when Mrs. Robbins has laconic¬ 
ally informed them that ‘it is Jim's ironing.’ Mr. Robbins’ 
hosiery is of the long sort and it is currently rumored that the 
stockings arc hitched up at the sides. His corsets he has made 
especially for his girth, and these he wears continually. His 
shape IS fairly good, especially when he dresses up for after¬ 
noons. In the morning he w ars print gowns, for he assists 
m the housework. Almost every morning Mr. Robbins in his 
print gown is seen sweeping off the piazza and whisking about 
the kitchen. He wears petticoats at home almost exclusively 
putting on the garb as soon as he enters the house. For after- 
noon wear Ins gowns are elaborate. Some of them are matle by 
Mr. Robb,ns and some are fashioned by local dressmakers 
One cash.nere dress is quite a favorite, anti this is frequeiUly 
norn by Mr Robb,ns when he promenades in the orchard 

stet' atd“all r f”" cut, puffed 

- :;;r, 
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unique appearance as he works away of afternoons, or sits and 
converses with his wife. 

“Look at tlie gown and you see a stylishly attired woman. 
But the face is very manly indeed. Mr. Robbins would be 
marked in any crowd. His face is full and he wears a mustache 
that possibly owes a colour to art. His hair is long, black and 
curly, his voice deep and full, and there’s nothing effeminate 
about him except his attire.” 

It may be added, however, that this case, if representative 
of one type of Eonist, is not typical as regards the favorable 
response of the social environment. This is more usually one 
of petty persecution, so that the history of the Eonist, when 
less robust and jovial than Commander Robbins, may some¬ 
times turn out pathetically. 

Examples of women strictly belonging to the same group 
cannot so easily and so certainly be found in public records. 
Most of those thus brought before the world have either 
adopted men’s dress and ways for the sake of greater facility 
in earning a living, or they are in reality sexually inverted. 
This is illustrated by the numerous references to women in 
Pettow’s Krankhafte Verklcidioigstricb. The genuine Eonist 
type can be more easily discovered in women who are never 
brought prominently to public attention, but even then often 
obscurely. Thus Stekel {Die Ccsclilechtskalfc der Frau, 1921, 
pp. 429-457), gives long fragments of analysis of a woman, 
anxious to be like a man and unlike a woman; it was rather a 
complicated case with conflict, and an element of homosexuality, 
but finally the feminine element conquered and she became 
reconciled to being a woman. 

If Eonism is a deeply rooted natural instinct, of which the 
possibilities are always latent, we should expect to find it 
wide-spread over the world among peoples of all stages of 
culture. We might also expect to find it emerging from time 
to time even among the general population. Both these ex¬ 
pectations are fulfilled even with our present imperfect knowl¬ 
edge. 
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Among lower races the manifestations of Eonism may 
occur not only, as in civilization, in a si)oradic and isolated way, 
hut also sometimes endemically in groups. So that, one notes 
incidentally, Eonism may possibly represent, not. as we might 
have been tempted to suppose, a corrupt or over-refined mani¬ 
festation of late cultures, but the survival of an ancient and 
natural tendency of more primitive man. 

As an example of the isolated tendency I may quote th.e 
note of a case communicated to me by Dr. C. G. Seligman as 
observed by him during the Cambridge Anthropological Ex¬ 
pedition to Torres Straits. 

“Hiro. a woman of 30. daughter of a Hula chief. On 
casual examination she seemed rather taller and less fat than 


the average Hula woman, with less rounded figure. The skin 
of the breasts seemed rather wrinkled but the breasts them¬ 
selves looked normally developed. The genitals are said to be 


normal and the mons hairy. As a little girl she always pre¬ 
ferred playing boys' games, and by all accounts she played 
Jiem well. As she got older she stuck to boys and tlieir games, 
oreferring them as companions, and avoiding her own sex. 
She refused to adopt the girls’ petticoat for some time, but at 
puberty was compelled by threats to do so. She seems to 
have behaved normally as regards sexual matters, and about 
two years after the onset of menses th.ere was an abortion 
She now works in the garden man-fashion, using heavy digging 
sticks, and carries burdens man-fashion. She has refused at 
cast three olTcrs of marriage, and lives with her mother As 
ar as can be ascertained, she has never had any homosexual 
rclafonslnps, and s.ncc the abortion she seems to have had no 
normal sexual relationships, or, at all events, they have not 
been of sufficient duration to arrest public attention ” 

Guinea"^”^™.” ^ew 


Madagascar, and 

as girls bccaus: I7r parents dcsi^cT, "» 

ca«s tbc hnputse tosvards feminine habits 'a^d v^oe^aiLT'lriL'an; 
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persists in spite of the parents’ opposition (Amiales d'Hygienc, etc., 
1900, p. 562: Jourdran, Archives d’Anthropologic CrimineUe, Dec., 
1903; Emile Laurent, ib. April 15. 1911). The sarimbavy shun the 
society of boys, and associate with girls, and as they grow up they 
wear their hair long and fastened in a knot; they follow women's 
occupations, dress in women’s clothes, and epilate their chins. They 
show no traces of physical abnormality, no infantilism, and the 
sexual organs are properly developed. The shoulders are, however, 
rounded, the muscular system soft and covered by adipose tissue. 
The voice, also, resembles that of an eunuch; the inflection and 
timbre are those of a woman; and the laugh shrill. This appears 
to be due to unconscious imitation. The sarimbai'y are gentle and 
timid, and very modest. /Mthough constantly living with women, 
they have, no sexual impulses; erections are rare, and when sexual 
intercourse takes place, it is only at the woman’s insistence, and 
fails to produce agreeable sensations. There appears to be no 
decided sexual impulse cither in a normal or an abnormal direction, 
and Rencurcl considers that the sarimbavy may be regarded as a 
group apart, that of ase.xual inverts. We may regard them as 
asexual Eonists. 

The Pu-Mea ("mcn-women'’) of Eastern Asia, men who are 
brought up to live as women or who later become drawn to such 
a life, present an allied phenomenon, though on the borderland of 
homosexuality, for the Pu-Mca sometimes marry men (especially 
confirmed opium-smokers who have become impotent), and such 
unions arc quite likely to turn out happily. This is especially found 
in Laos, according to Otto Ehlers (/»» Sattel dnrch Indochina, Vol. 
I, pp. 80 ct scq., 116 ct scq.), whose account is also quoted by Pettow 
(pp. 19 scq.). 

Frazer has touched on this aspect of cross-dressing (Golden 
Bough. "Adonis Attis Osiris," Vol. II, pp. 253-204) and refers to 
various peoples among whom it is customary for some of the men 
to live as women. Among the Sca-Dyaks of Borneo this is said to 
be due to a call in a dream, which indicates the existence of an inner 
impulse. Among the Omaha it was regarded as due to the action 
of the moon and began, as we might expect, at the puberty initiation 
rites. Frazer regards interchange of dress as “an obscure and com¬ 
plex problem,” holding that ^t is unlikely a single solution applies to 
all cases. There may be a change of sex under the inspiration of a 
goddess; as perhaps the cfTeminate Sardanapalus, Hercules, and the 
priests of Cybelc, the womanish priest or king, we may suppose, 
having "thought himself animated by a female spirit" (just, I may 
add, as with the Eonist today). Sometimes, again, the object. Frazer 
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lemarks, is to avert the evil eye, while sometimes it is a disRuise 
for deceiving a demon. 

In Maarken, Holland, Jclgersma states that the boys are dressed 
as girls until the age of seven (Jelgersnia. “A Peculiar Custom in 
the Island of Maarken," hit. Jour. Psycho-analysis, July, 1925). He 
regards this ctistom as " a symbolic castration,” imposed by the men 
to guard against the incestuous tendencies of children, among a sea¬ 
faring population. 


A general temporary impulse to cross-dressing is, so far 
as our present knowledge goes, still more widespread than its 
permanent forms. Crawley has brought together evidence of 
its occurrence among primitive peoples in various parts of 
the world (A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 1902. pp. 279- 
281). Dr. Seligman tells me of what he would term “cere¬ 
monial cross-dressing” wliich he has observed in dances of the 

Marshall Eennet Islanders in Melanesia, and also among the 
Lotuko in Africa. 


Cross-dressing took pl.ace in the Roman Saturnalia. In 
the medieval Feast of Fools, which, like the Roman Satur¬ 
nalia. fell in December, women dressed as men and men 
as women; so also during Carnival. At St. Ives in Cornwall, 
I may add, it was usual some years ago to keep uj) the old 
custom of “guise-dancing” during the fortnight after Christmas, 
with cross-dressing an<l tlie wearing of masks. 

In association with these periodic manifestations of cross¬ 
dressing through the Middle Ages, fully accepted bv public 
opinion and even by the Church, there were constantly oc¬ 
curring isolated manifestations of Eonism in men and women 
and these unfortunate individuals, far from being accepted 
wore subjected to social contempt and judicial torture ami noi 
U requeutly contlemned to death. Hirschfeld, Pettovv and 
others have hrought forward e.xamples from old lite;ature 

the trenu h of T ‘’"i '™y measure 

strength of the impulse to Eonism hy the dangers which 

bc'ai?7‘l ‘'’r' "to im|>ulsc.° It should 
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of high character not long since informed me that a friend 
of his had spoken on the subject to a London doctor “who be¬ 
came very wroth and said that all such cases should be con¬ 
fined to asylums and those who aided them shot.” 

The precise nature of “aesthetic inversion” can only be 
ascertained by presenting illustrative examples of which we 
may obtain exact atid tietailed knowledge with the aid of the 
subject himself. There are at least two main types of such 
cases: One, the most common kintb in which the inversion is 
mainly confined to the sphere of clothing, and another, less 
common but more complete, in which cross-dressing is regarded 
with com])arative indifTerence but the subject so identifies him¬ 
self with those of his physical and psychic traits which recall 
the opposite sex that he feels really to belong to that sex, al¬ 
though he has no delusion regarding his anatomical conforma¬ 
tion. 

Before bringing forward a fully developed case of each 
ty])e, it may conduce to an understanding of the anomaly if 
we consider some of the intermediate stages between aesthetic 
inversion and the normal sexual attitude. 

There are many gradations in the extent to which Eonism 
may occur. In a very slight degree it is extreniely common, 
perhaps more so among women than men, and especially at an 
early age. This may be illu.stratcd by the following note written 
by a medical woman, aged 30, normal in sexual and other re¬ 
spects, regarding her own youthful impulses. 

"As a a child it was my greatest desire to be a boy; I 
read only boys’ books; boys to me were wonderful beings, the 
souls of honor and truth, quite different from girls, and I tried 
to mould myself along lines which I fancied would evoke the 
admiration of boys. I climbed and ran and swam as well as 
could be done. The friendships between boys I thought 
wonderful and quite ideal. And even after I grew up my i<leal 
relationship was always friendship with a man. for a long 
time I had short hair and dressed somewhat severely. And 
even now at times I am assailed by an almost irresistible de¬ 
sire to cut short my hair and to be unfemimne, and then at 
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other times I want to do just the opposite. It is very wearing 
to be between two fires.” 

Occasionally, it would seem, this anomaly may exist in a 
more marked form, but only in the subconscious sphere, and 
manifest itself in dreams alone, in this rare form corresponding 
to Leland’s conception of “the alternate sex” lying beneath 
waking consciousness. 

I will first present a well-marked case of such aesthetic 
inversion confined to dreams. 


The subject is a Welshwoman. 29 years of age, married 
two years since. Though not muscularly strong, she is 
very healthy, entirely normal, tall and supple, with good 
complexion and hair, fond of swimming and of country life 
though compelled to live in a city. She is somewhat emotional 
in temperament, cjuick, vivid, high-spirited; it is a type not so 
very rare among her country-people. Her intelligence is of a 
very high order and she earns her living by literary work. 
Her ways and feelings are feminine; she is attractive to men 
and attracted to them. She has never at any time had any 
homosexual impulses and regards such things with horror. 
She has, moreover, never masturbated or played with herself. 
Until marriage, at the age of twenty-seven, she had had indeed 
no sexual experiences, auto-erotic or othcr.-^xcept in dreams! 

From the onset of sexual life at the age of twelve, she 
hatl experienced erotic dreams, coming usually (as shown by 
a d,a^ she kept for a long time) two or three nights hefore the 
monthly period, which as a rule, is fairly easy; sometimes a 
period IS no p-eceded by the dream. These dreams have been 
accompanied by complete sexual satisfaction, and she awakens 

she states "all thrilling with the sensationsl-and I ve mtd "o 

prolong them by lying hard on my face; but in a couple of 
niuiutes they ve gone/* 

The dreams have, however, this special peculiarity that 
iiuanably, the dreamer imagines that she herself i^ ’ 

man of about twenty-three years of arrr. .1 •. , • 

t r s “ir 
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that had actually occurred. Indeed, in all her very vivid 
dreams, even apart from those of an erotic character, she dreams 
of herself in this masculine shape. (She makes exception of 
a nightmare, to which she is occasionally liable, in which she 
retains her own feminine personality and is pursued from room 
to room by a loathsome woman.) 

"In these dreams,” she writes, ”I /rW myself masculine; in one 
or two of them I have touched myself and found it different from a 
woman, and once I saw myself in a mirror and recognized the face 
as one long forgotten someliow.* Personally, I believe I nmst have 
been a boy once. My girl is always the same type, though I've only 
seen her about f.ve times, and not clearlj-. I feel her absolutely dis¬ 
tinctly. soft-skinned and very full-breasted. The only time I saw her 
clearly enough to remember, she was dark-haired and light-skinned 
(as I am), but not of my figure; she was small and plump and had 
on a weird costume—sort of Turkish, with a scarlet jacket and gold 
jewels and white trousers and a scarlet close cap on her long hair. 
The costume I must have got from a picture, though I cannot call 
it to mind. All this is absolutely apart from my real life and I 
seldom give it a waking thought.” 

Some extracts from the subject’s diary (after marriage) may 
illustrate the occurrence of the dreams and their nature. 

21st Sept. (Saturday.) I had that dream last night. I had in* 
tense feeling but could not sec my girl. 

24th Sept. Monthly period. 

20th Oct. (Sunday.) My girl came. I saw her lying in the 
scarlet and white costume. She was very sweet and I loved her, 
besides the feeling, which was strong when I awoke. I kissed her 
very much on the breast. 1 had a feeling that there was a younger 
girl somewhere near that I was siipf'osed to take, but I kept to my 
own one because she was so pretty. She was ever so fond of me. 

22d Oct. Monthly period. 

12th Xov. That dream with a girl. Couldn’t see her. 

18th Nov. Monthly period. 

13th Dec. Violin dream. That violin dream found me so dis¬ 
tinctly as a young man that it might be part of the other dream, 
though I wasn’t having the feeling with a girl at all. A party of us 
—tourists, I think—were in a certain Welsh hotel, in the coffee- 
room. There is a big mirror over the mantel-piece. I saw myself 

1 This paramnesic feeling (as I have pointed out in The 
of Dreams) is very common in dreams, even in connection with the 
vnof-i insignificant details. 
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in a pray tweed suit with a pray cap. ^^y hair was as dark as usual 
and I was about my usual (woman’s) height, but it looks less in a 
man. 1 saw myself more clearly than the others—men and girls. I 
don't know who. I felt myself fond of one of the girls, though she 
was only one of a vague crowd, but I was quite aware of her—and 
the young man’s love in me was >iot the same as my woman-feeling 
all through my real life. I remembered that vividly afterwards. I 
felt I was taking care of that girl, but I didn’t see her. We were 
waiting for tea. There was a violin case on a table at the other 
end of the room. Everybody knew it was sonjelhing horrible and 
the girls were frightened. Then the violin case lifted itself up with¬ 
out being touched, and everyone was in a state of horror. I (the 


young man) had a feeling that I must stand on the hearthrug with 
my back to the mirror. I saw my own shoulder, and the back of 
my head in the mirror (I don't sec how I did it), I put my left hand 
up as if I were playing. (I've never learned the violin) and waited. 
1 felt the girl looking at me and I was sorry she was so frightened. 
Then the violin suddenly fiew through the air like a bird from the 
other end of the coffee-room, came straight at me and nestled under 
my chin in the right position for me to play. I held my other arm 
down at my side, and the loathsome violin played a tunc as if some¬ 
one else were bowing, but there was no bow. and no one there. It 
played the same little tune twice over, and then dropped out of my 
hands. I turned to the girl as I woke. It was an e.vtraordinarily 
vivid drean): myself, the room and the violin were as clear as real 
life: my feeling for the girl was very strong. Only the other people 
were the usual dream crowd. 


15th Dec. Monthly period. 1 had rather a bad time. 

23d Feb. That dream. I saw her shoulders and breast and her 

face She held me tiglit with her hand down there, hurting me I 

awoke in pain. ( This pain was all up me and in my thighs, like I 

miagme. acut^c cramp. I was not touching myself, both arm’s bei'ng 

a ound my husband, who was asleep. In about five minutes tha^ 

pain went, leaving me light and easy.) Before breakfast the moiuhlv 
period came. Easy time." mommy 


Ihesc erotic dream experiences had lately acquired a cer- 
tom .mportance in the subject’s eyes, otving to circu.nstances 
follmvmg her ntarrtage. Much as she loved her hushaud the 
expected emotious of mtercourse failed to come about The 
-tottons of marriage uniou, while agreeable so far as 1 ^; 

e It were not to be compared with tl.ose of the dreams 
The hushau,!, who had been without experienee before mt^-' 
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riage, was ignorant of the sexual life of women and knew 
nothing of the art of love. He had not only failed to arouse 
the wife’s erotic emotions, he had not even been aware that 
they needed arousing, or that anything beyond penetration and 
ejaculation was required of him. Having sought advice, she 
speedily realized what was amiss, took the matter into her own 
hands, instructed her husband who was quite willing to learn, 
and according to the latest report, the sexual union of marriage 
speedily became almost, if not quite, as satisfactory as the 
dream experiences. 

In these dream e.xperiences we see aesthetic inversion 
carried to a point which is not possible in real life except during 
insanity. We see, that is, an inversion which is not homo¬ 
sexual but heterosexual. The interesting point about these 
dreams is the seemingly complete divorce from real life. It 
is fairly evident that the subject herself could not explain the 
origin of the systematized delusion in her dream-life. She 
set forth her history with an evident anxiety to conceal nothing, 
however trivial; her motive for keeping a diary of the dreams 
at one time was the wish to discover the meaning of them. 
It is possible that more minute psychological investigation might 
have given a clue to the first constitution of the dream-system, 
but this was not possible, for the subject, having received the 
solution of the special difficulty for which she sought advice, 
disai)peared from sight. So far as we can judge of the 
mechanism of the dream-system from the available indications, 
it would appear to be determined by the impulses of childish 
sexuality, corresponding to the age at which the dream system 
arose. 

The aggressive tendency, the homosexual tendency, the 
tendency to Narcissism are all youthful tendencies, belonging 
to the period of puberty or earlier, and all appear clearly 
marked in this dream-system. As regards Narcissism, the 
subject notes that her dream-girl when seen, failed to corres¬ 
pond in all respects to her own waking self, but the most strik¬ 
ing features of the dream-girl were certainly those which the 
dreamer, when awake, most values in herself. The trans- 
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formation of sex still remains to account for, and it would 
seem to have been a device of tlie subconscious mind whereby 
the tendencies to aggression, to homosexuality and to Narcis¬ 
sism might have free play. It may be recalled also that the 
desire to be a boy is really a very common wish of young girls, 
even girls of entirely feminine constitution.^ 

This aesthetic heterosexual inversion in dream-life is. in 
the nature of things, a manifestation which cannot occur in 
sane waking life. When we turn to waking life we have to 
make a fresh start. The next case to be brought forward 
seems to me to present a partial approximation to the attitude 
of aesthetic inversion. 


J. G., aged 35. Married. Father nervous, high strung indivi<iual. 
Very quick tempered. Storms of rage quickly and easily produced 
and as easily subdued. Mother of a rather phlegmatic type. Two 
brothers and one sister, who seem to have been normal. Sister very 
religious. 

As a child he was quick tempered, but his likes and dislikes 
were strongly mastered. It seemed to him that he was unmercifully 
plagued for the purpose of exciting a tempest of rage, when he wa.' 
punished, usually by whipping. At the age of 7 he became very 
fond of a little girl, the child of a neighbor, and enjoyed caressing 
and kissing her. They always ntet secretly and the practice was kept 
up until discovered by a nursemaid who informed his mother that 
he was very forward. He was punished, he could not understand 
for what cause, but decided that kissing and girls were bad. He 


‘Macder (‘‘Ueber zwei Frauentypen.” Zculralblall fur P^vchn. 

onfl/yjf vol. t, Heft. 12. 1911) attributes to what he calls the "clitoris 

t>pc of woman a tendency at puberty to want to be a boy and to hivp 

dream-phantasies m which she plays the masculine part^ esneciallv in 

however, only corre^SS Xo 

of woman to a very slight extent. With regard to 
the desire of a girl to be a bov Alfred Adl^'^ i 

analysts commonly associated with the cast'raUon-complex"'''^ 
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was not allowed to play with the children of his own age for some 
unknown reason; but he thinks that his mother thought he would 
be contaminated by even the innocetit associations thus engendered. 
He was left pretty much to himself, and as he was bright he soon 
learned to read and his days when not in the school room were 
spent in the library where he pored over many books not written 
for children. He thus read translations from Maupassant, Balzac, 
etc. His particular favorite was the Heptameron of which there 
was a finely illustrated and unexpurgated edition. He was taught 
French and at the age of eleven could read it well; he was thus 
enabled to dabble in other works that had heretofore been closed to 
him. He was also fond of working with tools and constructed 
several rather ingenious mechanisms. This bent was discouraged by 
his parents. He now began to have hazy notions in regard to sexual 
matters. Because of a question of his as to the diflfcrence between 
a boy and a girl Ijc was sent to school. And evidently his parents 
chose wisely because the master was a kind, fatherly middle-aged 
physician who seems to have understood the workings of the boyish 
mind, and here many matters were explained to him that he had 
grown to look upon as nasty. Unfortunately for him the master 
died after he had attended the school for just two sessions. 

He was now 13 and puberty was beginning to show signs 
of its approach. He was very gloomy and despondent, had thoughts 
of suicide. At this titne he began to masturbate. The act was not 
done through the suggestion of any one. but was spontaneous, and 
he felt ever so much better for it. He was very desirous of seeing 
u girl dress, more especially as lie had been unceremoniously bustled 
from his sister’s room while she was at her toilet, and when he had 
asked one or two of the maids to permit him to sec them dressing 
they had laughed and called him a bad boy and threatened to inform 
his father. 

One night he was left alone in the house, the rest of the family 
having gone to the theatre, and happening to want a needle for 
some purpose, he went upstairs and entered the sewing-room in 
search of one. The room in cjuestion was angular and on turning 
the corner he was astonished at what he saw. Standing in front 
of the large mirror there was his mother's maid busily engaged in 
lacing lier corset. She was scantily clad and seemed to him a vision 
of loveliness. As he was apparently unnoticed he stood still and 
gazed, fascinated. Being finally laced to suit, she tied the strings 
and then with her hands on her hips, waltzed about the room, finally 
discovering him with apparently great surprise. "Oh. .Monsieur 
Jean, you are naughty boy." And then as she regarded him. "How 
old arc you?" He told her thirteen. “Well, if you arc like zc French 
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boy you are old enough." She then kissed him passionately and 
putting an arm about his waist led him to a lounge in the room upon 
which she threw herself and then she initiated him into the mysteries 
of coitus. He had no emission nor did he have as much pleasure as 
when masturbating. Erection still persisting she performed fellatio 
and dismissed him. This maid pursued the boy for the nc-xt year 
and several times dressed him up in female apparel, including a 
tightly laced corset, and had coitus with him. He noticed that 
pleasure for him was greatly increased at these times. This liaison 
was at length discovered and he was sent to a military school. He 
entered a university at nineteen and on numerous occasions visited 


prostitutes but never successfully performed coitus as erection failed 
to occur. Masturbation was still kept up. He took his degree with 
honors and after graduation went abroad. While on the steamer 
some amateur theatricals were got up and he was selected to play a 
burlesque old maid. In dressing for the part he noticed a vigorous 
erection occurring while lacing himself into a corset. This fact 
started a train of thought, and as soon as possible after arriving in 
London he purchased a corset, and with it under his arm sallied 
forth for a promenade in Piccadilly. He soon made the acquaintance 
of an attractive member of the demi-monde and accompanied her to 
her lodging where upon disrobing and having her lace him tightly 
he was pleased to find that his surmise was correct and that a 
vigorous erection ensued. He had coitus with her several times and 
he also discovered that erection was produced by him lacing the 
woman’s corset for her. As he was very sensual he consorted more 
and more with prostitutes. He remained abroad for over a year and 
on his return trip met a charming young woman, with whom he 
Icil m love and whom he finally married. 

He told her nothing of his perversion until after marriage, when 
he confessed his inability to consummate the marriage without the 

arted lacing tightly, squeezing a twenty-six inch waist into an 

xr r-rrr-r ./i: r-r : 

to realize that her husband’s sexu.l ^ ® 

consulted a physician in rccard m h' peculiar. She 

He .d 
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of the hands and fingers. He asked if anything could be done to 
make him normal sexually and hj’pnotisni was suggested, but he 
refused to allow any experiment. His wife later secured a divorce. 

This case may be said to be one of corset fetichism. But 
it has the peculiarity, bringing it into aesthetic inversion, that 
the subject not only feels attracted to the corset on the woman 
he is attached to, but feels it essential that he should himself 
wear a corset. To that extent cross-dressing characterizes his 
psychic attitude.^ 

The next case presents us with a more developed example 
of Eonism or transvestism, as understood by Hirschfeld. The 
subject knew nothing of Hirschfeld*s book, which was not 
published until some years later, and like so many persons 
affected by psychosexual anomalies, even of the commonest 
kind, he imagined that his case was unique.- 

A. T., aged 30, artist. He is the last of an old family. His 
parents and other relations have been, so far as he knows, ordinary 
normal persons. He is himself regarded by his friends as an ordi¬ 
nary sane person and none of them have any suspicion that he is not 
normal. Yet, he states, “every nerve in my body seems to cry out 
that, in spite of my outward masculine form, I am actually feminine, 
and I long for female clothing, female form, female amusements, 
and female sexual gratification,” 

“I began to have sexual feelings,” he writes, “at what, I think, 

1 The fact that fetichism really represents in some cases a transi¬ 
tion to aesthetic inversion, or constitutes an initial stage of it, is well 
brought out in several cases that have been published. Thus in a 
case of developed foot and corset fetichism in a student of twenty- 
two, studied by K. Abraham (Jahrbttch fiir Psychoanalytische Por- 
schumjen, 1912, pp. 557 cl scq.), the .subject when a boy wanted to be a 
woman, not in order to exercise a woman’s sexual functions, but in order 
to dress as a woman. Again in a very completely developed case of 
cross-dressing investigated by Hirschfeld and Burchard (Aerztlichc- 
Saclwcrslandigen ZcUung, 1912, Nos. 23 and 24) a well marked shoe- 
fetichism preceded the development of the aesthetic inversion and seems 
to have led up to it. 

^ I may here repeat, what 1 have often remarked before, that there is 
no ground for the notion that sexual perversions arc commonly acquired 
through reading books about them. It is quite true that reading about 
them sometimes encourages the subject to acknowledge them hut that is a 
very different matter. It is only in rare cases of persons wlm arc already 
highly abnormal that an acquired perversion can thus be artinaally 
developed. Kven in these cases we may possibly be concerned with a 
retarded congenital condition. 
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must have been an extraordinarily early age, having discovered, I 
know not how, at about the age of four, that the handling of my 
penis produced a pleasant sensation and an erection, and that, after 
a little manipulation of it, 1 could bring on a short spasm of feeling 
even yet more enjoyable. Thus, long before I knew anything about 
sex whatever, I became enamored of this kind of pleasure, though, 
with a sort of instinctive feeling that it was ‘naughty,’ I carefully 
concealed my Indulgence in it. A later discovery was that it was 
also very pleasurable to be partly or wholly naked, and when in that 


condition to bring my bare limbs or body in contact with all sorts of 
inanimate objects. I can remember when quite a little chap in 
petticoats, which I wore I think until I was about seven or eight, 
pulling up my little drawers to walk about with my thighs naked, 
and to press between them all sorts of things such as cushions, 
bottles, tin cans, or the legs of tables, which always gave me an 
erection and something the same sort of pleasure that I have since 
heard a woman confess to having experienced at having similar 
things clasped between her legs. Still better it was to strip quite 
naked and to roll on the floor or on the bed tickling my breasts or 
my thighs and enjoy the pleasurable stiffening of the penis which 
always supervened. As yet I had no consciousness of the other sex, 
and, as I have said, I always did these things when alone, though I 
generally experienced more pleasure in doing them in places where 
at other times, there were other people, so that I preferred to strip 
say ,n the drawing room to doing it in my own bedroom, where I 
knew It was safe to do so. and loved to run all over the house and 
up and down stairs quite naked when I was alone in the house This 
passion for nakedness and exposure has grown upon me. and has 
druen me to do all sorts of extraordinary things, and to gratify it 
m a 1 sorts of places, both indoors and outdoors, often with the 
greatest possible risk of discovery, which, however, only seemed tc 
add an additional charm and piquancy to my actions. 

Growing up to boyhood with this tasf»* a j 

objects ot aflcc,i„„s V ry itle tvim Z '' ' 

Although, as may be seen I I^ nty curious sexual desires, 

depraved, iu others I was’very 10000 ! ^ 

about fourteen or fifteen before I slowlvV f.”'* * ^'^ve been 

»«es and begun to relate my desires m th^t o. my'Zrle'r: 
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That, however, came quite strongly in due time, though curiously 
enough, the more I began to feel physically amorous towards the 
girls, the more bashful I became in their actual presence. At sixteen, 
though hardly able to speak to a girl I admired, I yet, in the exercise 
of a most fertile imagination, would in secret imagine myself engaged 
with her in all sorts of amorous and voluptuous adventures, and com¬ 
mit to paper all sorts of stories in which we indulged in the mutual 
exposure of our persons to one another, and in lascivious caressings 
of all kinds. 

"About this time, too, began to develop the artistic tastes which 
have determined my general career and which have had their 
strongly sexual influence as well. I began, for instance, to take the 
greatest pleasure in pictures of the female form divine, and would 
take any I could get hold of to my bedroom and 'worship it,’ as I 
called it, by stripping myself also naked before it, and manipulating 
my erected and c.xcitcd organ until its spasm of pleasure culntinated 
in what I termed a libation to my goddess. I also began to take the 
greatest pleasure in the sight and details of female clothing, especially 
the pretty underthings, an accidental glimpse of which, given by an 
extra short-skirted girl or woman, I got to be always on the lookout 
for and to keenly enjoy. So keen did I get on this that I would 
do alntost anything to see a girl or a woman in any condition of 
exposure or undress, loving the sight of her clothing, I think, quite 
as much as that of her limbs or body. Many a young girl with par¬ 
ticularly short skirts I have followed for miles enjoying the sight 
of her shapely legs and occasional delicious glimpses of her pretty 
underclothing, while one summer at the sea-side almost every day 
1 used to go up some cliff steps behind a girls’ school in order to 
enjoy looking up their clothes and feast my eyes on the details of 
their pretty drawers and petticoats. My constant presence and 
purpose was, I am almost sure, noticed by one or two little coquettes, 
for once or twice I noticed that drawers had been pushed up and 
that petticoats were being bunched up with the result of the display 
of garters and even of bare thighs above them. 

“Then, somewhat later, came, quite naturally, the next step in 
my development. While one day enjoying being naked in my 
sister's bedroom, where there was a large mirror in w’hich I 
delighted to sec my naked body and limbs reflected, I came across a 
lot of her prettily trimmed underclothing, and was seized with the 
desire to put it on. I did so—and from that moment I date what 
I term my change of sex. I cannot describe to you the pleasure I 
felt \vhen thus dressing myself for the first time in female garments. 
It was exquisite, delicious, intoxicating, far and away trans¬ 
cending anything I had before experienced, and when, after some 
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trouble, I was completely attired as a girl, and placed myself in 
front of the glass, it was a positive revelation. I felt that here at 
last was what I had been longing for. Now my bashfulncss mattered 
no longer. Here before me was a pretty girl, whom I could see 
in any stage of dress or undress, whom I could pose in any position 
I liked that would show off her body or limbs or underclothing. I 
could experience all my old pleasures of nakedness and exposure 
and as a girl at the same time in the same condition. I was both 
boy and girl at once, and since that time I have never been a male 
pure and simple again, and today I am actually more female than 
male, in spite of the actual physical facts to the contrary. Feeling 
as I thus did, it is no wonder that the new pleasure became a posi¬ 
tive passion with me, which I lost no opportunity of gratifying, 
surreptitiously borrowing articles of female attire at every possible 
occasion m order to enjoy the exquisite sensations caused by wear¬ 
ing them. The ladies’ newspapers became of the greatest interest 
to me and I gloated over their illustrations of sweet chemises, dainty 
drawers and charming corsets; and gradually, through their medium, 
I began to get a collection of such things for myself To such a 
pitch of refinement have I carried this passion for dressing as a 
female that I have now complete costumes of various kinds, and can 
appear in full evening dress, with bare arms and neck, and naked 
shoulders and bosom; as a dancing girl with yards and yards of lace 
ptt,coats, as a young girl in short skirts displaying her beautifully 

and dcI.Rl,, nlly naked legs. Each of ti.em gives me a different 
variety of pleasure as I wear then, under fresh conditions or in fresh 

poshL”' T" “ '’^oosc myself in some fresh variety of voluptuous 

gomg to bed dressed myself as a sllort-skirted young girl and wl.en 
everyone else had retired, come downstairs and gone h a 

ntyseif to he a'young girl .h„srh::rr,;:rrdr“^' 

at night. rcvdling'il^thc'^nrkLh.cro^^^ T dress, 

complete exposure of my bare bosom and 

billowy laces of my petticoats fn ’ ^he feel of the 

ankles as I walked stockinged 

railwaV'^riagrorit:", "urncf ^ 

most exquisite pleasure from the dar^g situatiom’’ 
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“Perhaps, however, my most absolutely daring exploit in this 
way was when I went into the garden of a London square late at 
night, from one of the adjoining houses, clad in a charming com¬ 
bination of evening and young girl's dress, with a sleeveless bodice 
cut low to the last possible inch, and with the shortest possible 
skirts and petticoats, in which the delicious nudity of my bosom, and 
the naked exposure of part of my thighs between the tops of my 
elaborately gartered openwork silk stockings, was exquisitely ex¬ 
citing and in delightful contrast to the compression of my body in 
my tightly laced corsets. Over this I put on a long overcoat, which 
on reaching the square garden I threw off, and stood thus girlishly 
dressed and exposed in the open air, feminine, half naked, and more 
than half mad with excitement and pleasure. I walked about, tossed 
my lace jictticoats, sat upon scats and still further exposed my legs 
and drawers, pulled even lower my bodice to still further bare my 
heaving bosom, then frantic with the lasciviousness of my feelings, 
f took off garment after garment, placing myself in some fresh 
extraordinary position in each stage of undress, and finally throwing 
all upon the ground and myself naked upon them I lay madly rubbing 
iny frightfully erected organ until I spent more copiously than ever in 
my life before. Such is the state of things to which my mad 
passion for female dressing has at times driven me. 

“What I have already told relates to the earlier development 
of my condiiion, and up to this stage my aberrations were always 
solitary. They did not, however, after a while continue to be so, for 
I became acquainted with a widow lady, of handsome face and 
figure, though considerably older than myself, and conceived for her 
a great admiration, which she graciously accepted. I don’t know 
what she can have seen in me, or whether being herself of a most 
ardent, not to say lascivious temperament, she readily guessed mine 
to be the same, but anyhow the affair very quickly ripened and 
under her encouragement and skillful treatment I quickly became 
not only her admirer but also the absolute slave of her passions as 
well. When once encouraged I became very bold, and the first 
familiarities certainly cainc from me. but she soon convinced me 
that I was a mere tyro in voluptuousness, and taught me more than 
I had ever previously known or suspected. Confession of my half 
female condition she soon got out of me, and my state seemed to 
amuse her like a new toy, for she gave me every encouragement and 
assistance in it. delighting to dress me in her own clothes and even 
having some things especially made for me. such as corsets with 
special bust improvers in order that I might have the figure of a 
kvonian, and into these she loved to lace me until I was almost cut 
in two in the middle and suffered a curious blending of pleasure 
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and pain. She, herself, was a confirmed tight-lacer and experienced 
much the same thing when she made me lace her in a similar 
manner. She liked the feeling and I the sight of her full firm breasts 
being forced upwards and outwards till they stood with erected 
nipples well out of her elegant corsets and courting the kisses and 
caresses which I loved to bestow and she to receive on these most 
sensitive parts of her beautiful form. Apropros of this I may add 
that another of my feminine characteristics is that my own breasts 
also have this extreme sensitiveness and that 1 love to have them 
kissed and caressed as they rise from my tight-laced corsets or low 
cut evening dress. Some time ago. on my longing to have real 
female attributes, I tried to develop them to female proportions with 
an advertised preparation for improving the bust, but failed. When 
dressed as a woman and with my bosom bare I want real breasts 
very badly indeed. My lady friend was, however, an adept at 
caressing, kissing and tickling what I have got, as also in doing 
the same to another place where I also have extreme and quite 
feminine sensitiveness, namely, the insides of my thighs. To have 
between and upon these the feel of the frillings of very short 
drawers is just lovely, while to have them touched or tickled by 
female hands or lips is exquisite in the extreme. 


In little tricks like these, and in the mutual handling and 
excitation ot our private parts, we used to spend most of our time 
og thcr. she either nude for her own pleasure or perhaps partlv 
clad or me to enjoy the sight and feel of her underthings, Ind 1 
usually m some variety of female attire. At times the pleasure of 
he latter my sense of being actually female, my unrestrained 

ttouid almost cause me to swoon with the c.xquisitcness of n,v 

delicious sensations, she liked to be the sam/^ 
con,,ec.i„„. 

Since haLXrs'm'o^eT?^^^^^^^^ I have 
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tinlimited lascivious caressinp without wanting to go always to the 
full length of actual connection; sometimes my masculine and some¬ 
times my feminine desires have been uppermost, but the latter have 
always been on the increase, and I have now I think almost reached 
the stage described as actual sexual inversion. When dressed as a 
woman, I am a wontan, with all a woman’s feelings and longings. 
The clothing still gives me all the exquisite pleasure it ever did, and, 
indeed I sometimes think that to be dressed in lovely feminine 
things, down to the last possible detail, with all of them designed 
and arranged for voluptuous effect, and when in them to be able to 
expose oneself to the lascivious gaze, or receive the lascivious 
caresses, of a pretty woman similarly attired, or to pose for oneself 
in some extraordinary position in front of a mirror, or to lie half 
naked half femininely in a voluptuous dream, is the absolute height 
of sexual pleasure; yet at times when excited to the last pitch of 
female desire I sometimes find myself longing for a male instead 
of a female lover. Dressed as a girl 1 seem actually to become one. 
With rny feet in high heeled shoes, and my legs looking exactly like 
those of a girl in black silk openwork stockings; feeling the clasp 
of my elaborate garters and the tickling of the frills of my drawers; 
clad in a delicate delicious chemise; laced to the utmost in shapely 
corsets; with a foam of lace petticoats round my ankles; with my 
neck and arms bare, and n>y bosom and shoulders rising nude out of 
the chiffons of a low-cut evening bodice, I look like a woman, and 
I feel like one, and then I seetn to want a man to expose the charms 
of my person and clothing, to kiss and caress me, while I give 
myself up to him in I know not what mad orgie of lascivious and 
voluptuous pleasure. I have not yet got the length of doing any 
such thing in reality, even if there exists anyone who would abet 
me in such a thing, but when, in niy calmer moments, I reflect on 
the extreme depravity of such desires and realize the depth to which 
1 have actually fallen by the indulgence instead of the repression 
of my extraordinary feelings, I know that I have gone far enough 
and that it is quite time the whole thing was in some way stopped and 
treated. I think I know myself well enough to say that if the right 
road to a cure is pointed out to me I have strength enough to follow. 
Not that it will probably be easy, but the same spirit that has 
hitherto made me seek gratification at any cost may also serve me 
to practice renunciation in the same way. 

"I may say that my feminism is almost entirely mental, for 
physically, in all the matters of conformation, growth, and distribu¬ 
tion of hair, sexual organs, voice, etc.. I am quite an ordinary and 
normal male. I have, certainly, rather small and well shaped hands 
\nd feet, and my legs, when seen in dainty stockings arc surprisingly 
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feminine in shape and appearance, and I hate to have my hair cut; 
but apart from these things I have no marked bodily female charac¬ 
teristics—though I have often the most intense longing and desire, 
especially when enjoying the nakedness of my bosom in a low cut 
evening bodice, to have female breasts, that is in shape and size, 
for I already have the feminine quality of extreme sensitiveness in 
those parts, and keenly enjoy having them kissed and caressed, in 
wttich pleasure my lady friend used to very often Indulge me. getting 
me. as I was nothing loth, to kiss and caress her own very fine, 
well-developed breasts in return, ^^y other feminine characteristics 
are. as I have said, chiefly mental, beginning with the intense long¬ 
ing and desire to be a woman, and, going through the faculty of, 
under certain conditions, actually being able to imagine myself to 
be one, to the love of and exquisite pleasure in the wearing of 
female clothing, and to the minor ones of a great love of perfumes, 
of jewelry in the way of rings, necklaces and bracelets, and of pretty 
things generally. The last is probably merely a part of the artistic 


tastes which make me hate anything that is coarse and ugly and 
love the beautiful and elegant. As an artist I get all my pleasure 
through the eyes, and suppose I carry the same thing into my 
sexuality, and naturally love the sight of a pretty woman quite nude, 
or displaying her charms and her pretty clothing together in some 
voluptuous or suggestive pose. 

That the charms of the underclothing exercise even a more 
powerful effect upon me than those of the woman her.sclf is probably 
due to the fact that when I wear them myself they, to some extent, 
help to satisfy my longing to be actually a woman, and so gratify 
both my ''feminism” and “erotic fetichism” at once. 

“Beyond these there, however, still remains my extraordinary 
delight m n.akcdncss and exposure. This is a matter of feeling as 
well as seeing, for when, for instance, my neck and shoulders, arms 
aiu bosom are bared by a low-necked evening bodice; or a set of 
girlishly short petticoats and drawers expose above my socks or 
ockings a space of naked legs or thighs I enjoy the feeling of 
nakedness and exposure, quite as much as the sight of it in a mirror 
or on a pretty girl similarly exposed. 

“This exquishely delicious feeling is trcmendouslv increased in 
the case of my bosom when I am extra tightly laced in a pair of 
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woman, exposed before a woman, al] at one and the same time, 
while she herself is in a similar state of undress and exposure has 
been to me the absolute height of erotic pleasure—until recently I 
have been assailed with the further longing to give myself thus to a 
male instead of a female lover, and at this point have decided that 
things must stop, or they will certainly get to the “disgraceful" 
stage which they have not yet reached. I think I have the necessary 
will power to stop this. 

“With regard to cultivating the masculine side of my highly erotic 
temperament I may be able to do something, but I fear that any sort 
of sexual indulgence with a woman will keep up the present state of 
things as my feminism and erotic fetichism are so absolutely a part 
of my general sexual feelings. I could not see a woman undress 
without at once being mad to put on her underclothing and experi¬ 
ence again all the exquisitely pleasurable sensations of being myself 
feminine. So potent has this erotic fetichism become that I can 
hardly tear myself away from the windows of an underclothing shop, 
or that of a corsetiere, while the sight of a girl’s or woman’s acci¬ 
dentally exposed legs, petticoats or drawers will sometimes almost 
madden me with pleasure. 

"Dressed in elaborate female underthings; corsetted and laced 
to the last gasp; low-hodiccd, and short-skirted; conscious of my 
e.xposcd legs, my high-heeled shoes and tight garters; with the froth 
of billowy lace petticoats and flounced drawers round my thighs; 
with my breasts heaving in exiiuisitc nakedness; and with the long 
hair of my wig flowing over my bare neck and shoulders and in this 
condition shamelessly displaying myself before a pretty woman in 
a similar condition, I become absolutely intoxicated with the 
exquisite femininity of iny feelings and I feel that the next develop¬ 
ment of wanting a male lover would be actual madness and so must 
be resisted with all the means in my power.’’ 

This case, it is clear, while it presents a further stage 
of the condition revealed in the previous case, is yet not to 
be classed in the same group. Both are keenly interested in 
feminine dress, both attach importance to the corset, and both 
require to wear corsets themselves to obtain complete sexual 
satisfaction. But J. G. never goes beyond this; be wears no 
other feminine garment, and he shows no definite sign of any 
other feminine tastes or of any conscious identification with 
the feminine attitude. He may be quite plausibly regarded as 
a corset fetichist. A. T. is both less and more than a 
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fetichist. He is not fascinated by any single feminine garment 
and garments have only their supreme attraction when worn 
by himself. They are not really fetiches; they are simply the 
outward symbols of the inner spiritual state: and the really 
essential fact about A. T. is that he himself experiences the 
feminine state, and his tastes have undergone a feminine in¬ 
version and that he feels like a woman. A. T.’s attitude to¬ 
wards sexual inversion is instinctive and probably, it seems to 
me, fairly typical for this anomaly. It has gradually come 
about in the course of the full development of his sympathetic 
identification of tastes with women that he feels that the 
attentions of a man are needed to realize fully his feminine 
attitude. But this is purely an imaginative feeling, and. further, 
it is a later and secondary development. Actually he has not 
the slightest sexual attraction to any man. Moreover, he feels 
a profound repugnance to homosexual relationships. It seems 
highly improbable that he will ever become a sexual invert. 


D. S. He believes, but on slight grounds, that hereditary influ¬ 
ences may be traced back through his mother’s family. His mother 
had three brothers, one who was married committed suicide through 
business failure; the others, though prosperous, remained unmar¬ 
ried. They were of iiigh character. D. S. thinks he has detected 
m them embarrassment in the presence of strange ladies, but this 
hardly seems significant. Hts mother’s life was devoted entirely to 
her home and family, but both were run in order to suit her and 
perpetual cjuarrcls and disturbances led to his father leaving the 
house when D. S. was 10 years old: his father was ever after 
pictured to him as a black-hearted vicious monster, a picture which 
U took some years to destroy. The mother was violent and 
passionate, had few friends, and cowed her family, but D S was 
the favorite between thrashings and scoldings, and by good luck 
after the age of 12. escaped in part from her influence by mbcing 
vith other boys and devoting himself to sport. He was only happy 
away from home but had not the courage to run away. His nether 
still hves, and he still regards her with aversion as cantankerous 
greedy and utterly selfish. “My father” D S writhe 

r;" ^ -:oi,er 

was a sea-captain and lived a hard life His 

that ,t .. no, only my own memories that make me pic.nre him 
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as a clean and particularly pleasant man, as well as brave. He 
died of cancer of the throat and suffered agony. I often console 
myself with the knowledge that there arc two kinds of blood in me.” 

D. S. has three brothers and one sister, all older than himself. 
The two elder brothers, when young, were always running after 
girls, and much in their company, married early, and both have 
families. The sister had a hard life at home, and was subjected to 
much drudgery by their mother, who, D. S. believes, disliked her. 
But she eventually escaped from this repressing influence, became 
a teacher, and later married. "My third brother,” D. S. writes. "I 
am convinced had sexual troubles. He was never willingly in girls’ 
company and was a lover of solitude, like myself. I cannot give any 
details as we never confided in each other. 

"My earliest recollection of sexual nature was when I was about 
five j'cars of age. To eat and drink urine and feces I thought must 
be fascinating. .-Xlthough, however, the thought was fascinating I 
believe I never even touched them, as actual contact revolted me. 
At the same age, though not combined with this, I had sexual sen¬ 
sations. The first time was when I was climbing a pole, and slipped 
down a little and then pulled myself up. I do not think any definite 
thoughts were connected with this. Then, a little later, I began to 
find fascination in girls' and ladies’ underwear, and by the time I 
was 10 or 12 years old I had stolen a fair hoard of my sister's under¬ 
wear, and borrowed her corsets on any available occasion. These 
I used to don and invariably had sexual sensations. 1 had a slight 
feeling of disgust and remorse afterwards, but nevertheless the 
fascination grew stronger. 

"One evening at the tea table my sister read from a periodical 
called Modem Soeiciy about a young man dressed as a girl. I at 
once went rigid with excitement, and I am sure turned pale. Until 
then I had thought I was unique in my thoughts. Later I had the 
paper to myself, and. enjoying tremendous excitement, read a page 
or two of readers' correspondence on ‘cflfcminatc men.’ ^^y excite¬ 
ment was so great I had sexual sensations almost involuntarily. 
From that time my inner desire was to live as a girl. No thought 
of love or alTection entered my head. If I had had a supply of 
lingerie, corsets, and high-heeled footwear I would have been happy. 

"By the time I was fourteen I had got hold of another 
periodical, Photo Bits, which devoted itself almost entirely to en¬ 
couraging this trait and the pleasures of birching. The latter never 
made the slightest appeal to me. 

"I was stopped one evening by a young man who asked me for 
a match. He said he had been to a dance, opened his shirt front, 
asked me to feel how warm he was. 1 innocently did so, and he 
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gently took my elbow, forcing my arm down inside his shirt. I 
sensed rather than felt his erect member and. breaking away, hur¬ 
ried home, utterly shocked, and washed my hands. 

“.\bout this age, of course, I began to have emissions, and that, 
I believe, made me desirous of having an understanding with myself. 

"I was alarmed at my powerlessness to resist the fascination of 
ladies’ wear and made a most dcteriniiied and constant fight against 
it. 1 now admire the spirit I showed then, but I think I was unwise. 
Yet every time I gave way to self-abuse my determination increased; 
1 was constantly lositig yet always fighting, with brief reactionary 
fits of despair after each ’downfall.’ The result of the long fight was 
to stifle desire in me, making me thoughtful, moody and possibly 
bitter. 

".•Ml this time iny desire was to wear e.Kotic girls’ underwear. 
(D. S. explains that by ’exotic’ girls he means prostitutes and act¬ 
resses, ‘hot house plants, orchids, beautiful, costly and delicate.') 
Contemplation of it in a shop window made me passionate. The 
first pair of corsets I bought gave me tremendous excitement. I 
would have sexual emissions, either through wearing girls’ under¬ 
wear or reading about men dressed as women, sometimes three 
limes a week, sometimes once a month; it depended how the fight 
was going. 

"In the year 1915, at the age of 19. I joined the Army, and 1 
thought that I could start everything fresh. But of course, while I 
could not get what I craved, my desire did not change. So I started 
new tactics. I imagined the pleasures of sexual intercourse and 
deliberately produced emission. The imagination of being near to 
intimate underwear appealed immensely, but the idea of intercourse 
itself left me rather cold. I had difficulty in imagining it. In the 
Army I took to drink and had enjoyable times with friends. All 
this time I was trying to make my desires ’normal’ (which is surely 
not natural) hut without the determination I had shown before. 

At intervals, after I left the Army, I bought corsets and underwear 
to wear on the quiet. 


In 1920, through an advertisement. I got into correspondence 
with a young man in London who lived, as nearly as possible, as a 
g|rl. His fir.st letter raised hopes of going to London to live with 
him. and the emotions thus aroused made me feel a supreme being 
ve read of men feeling more like young gods than men under the 
nflucncc of love, and that is how I felt. I don’t think I shall ever 

rnn ‘hi ^ from him that it was 

impossible. But the incident gave me an inkling of what mv 

emotions could mean. It set a standard I never expect to reach 
again, though anything less will not fully satisfy me. 
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“In 1922 I went to work in a little place in Scotland where I 
made many friends. Here, as always, girls failed to rouse me. 
Some were attractive, particularly those who were ‘exotic’ in dress, 
but these were the ones of whom I was invariably frightened. With 
them I tried to be as like other fellows as possible, though some¬ 
times I would get headaches with their laughter and talk. 

“One night I and some others became, not drunk but ‘lit up.’ 
I felt aroused. For some time previously I had thought indefinitely 
of marriage. Anyhow, about midnight, I saw two of the ‘exotic’ 
type of girls going home. A friend and 1 stopped them. I took one 
of them who was most attractive to me, though she did not arouse 
sexual feelings. I told her that she was the kind of girl I would 
like to marry. We talked for some time. I saw her several times 
afterwards, and (frankly helped by her) fell in love with her. After 
one or two false starts, we had sexual intercourse. I monopolized 
her for six months, and had intercourse as often as thirteen times in 
four successive nights. Then I had to leave and come to London. 
But we still corresponded and as a result we have agreed to get mar- 
rie<l in October. In the meantime I have ladies' high-heeled shoes, 
corsets, literature, etc., in my trunk. I have not troubled much 
about them, for I think the pleasures of the girl’s company prefer¬ 
able. But I have no supreme desires. 1 make violent speeches of 
love in her presence, and they seem to come fairly naturally: but my 
passion towards her is nothing to what I know it might be. When 
I have emissions in my sleep now I sometimes dream of the girl, 
sometimes of other girls, sometimes about corsets and sometimes 
there arc no accompanying dreams at all. 

"My own weighing up of my life is that I have spoiled myself 
by trying to force myself into the moulds of convention. I some¬ 
times feel bitter about it.” 

How the marriage turned out remains so far unknown, as it has 
not been possible at present to obtain further nc%vs from D. S. 

T. S. is now 50 years of age, a successful author and a man of 
high-minded character. I have only bad one interview with htm. In 
appearance he is tall, with the air of an English gentleman of sensi¬ 
tive refinement. There is nothing obviously feminine about him. I 

reproduce his history in his own words. 

"The wish to wear the clothes of the other sex is my earliest 
definite recollection. My father’s calling compelled frequent moves 
from place to place, and he kept a diary: I am therefore able to give 
essential dates with a measure of precision. 1 was between six and 
eight years old when I used to lie in bed imagining myself dressed 
in skirts; I invariably saw myself as a grown woman in black. This 
seems to me singular, as I love bright colors. 
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“I think this train of thought, which has never left me. arose 
through my mother’s treatment. She cordially disliked me and was 
at pains to prove her antipathy; she beat me frequently and merci¬ 
lessly: and if she could humiliate me before my brothers and sisters, 
did it. A favorite taunt was a threat to dress me in my sister's 
clothes; the threat was never carried out—I suspect my father inter¬ 
fered—but when a child is perpetually ill-used and such a threat 
occurs daily, he falls into a habit of brooding over injustice, and my 
broodings in the bed to which I was so often sent ‘to be out of my 
sight,’ took the form stated. I was made to part my hair in the 
middle ‘like a baby girl,' and my resemblance to a girl was con¬ 
sistently pressed upon me. With what justice I do not know; there 
is no photograph of me at this age. 


"My mother, however, was a very shrewd judge of character, 
and it may be that I was feminine looking, (‘He ought to be a girl,’ 
she would say) and this offended her instincts; hers was a strong 
character. I know I was afraid of boys; I remember the surprise 
with which I heard my elder brother tell my father he should like to 
go to school. He was more than a year older than myself, but his 
wish to go among strange boys took my breath away. This dis¬ 
inclination to mingle with strange boys was strong during my 
'teens. I did not mind meeting girls. 

"I was between fifteen and sixteen, home for holidays, when I 
first donned girl s clothes. My elder sister dressed me, and I remem¬ 
ber her regret that my hair was not long enough to be curled as then 
'nobody could guess you're not a girl.' It was about this time the 
master of the school I was at sneered at me. saying I ought to dress 
as a girl and be at a girls’ school. This could only have been a gibe 
at my appearance, for I was as keen about football and other games 
—also mischief—as the rest. Nobody knew of my craving to wear 
girls’ dress; nothing on earth would have persuaded me to reveal it. 

A little later an opening in a great business firm was offered to 
my brother. His tastes were artistic, and he had the strength of 
mind to refuse a career for which he had no liking; and. lest an 
opportunity of starting a boy in life be lost, I was summoned from 
school and the case put before me. The prospect of office life did 
not attract, hut I was greatly attached to my father, his anxielv was 
unconcealed, and I yielded. Perhaps it was no great sacrifice on my 
part, as I had never really enjoyed school life. I had been sent to 
various schools as the family movements suggested, and remember 
only one boy of whom I made a friend. 


I was sent up to London, and passed two years—detestable 
an office. I used sometimes to pick up girls in the street 
and walk with them for the sake of companionship; my people had 
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few friends in London, so I had none other than office acquaintances. 
I boarded with some people of whose goodness I have no shade of 
doubt, but whose piety was slightly aggressive; the atmosphere of 
ihe house was not wholly congenial, and also I sought at night the 
exercise denied me by day. At the age of 18 I went to the East; it 
was a large station and I made friends. The Eastern method which 
requires a new arrival to call on the ladies of the place had no 
terrors for me; on the contrary. I enjoyed ‘calling’ and I made 
friends readily among: the womcti. 

"I well remember myself at this age. I loved the society of 
women, and I think they liked me; at all events it always has been 
a source of gratification to recall the freedom with which I was ad¬ 
mitted into their confidence. I remember a married woman, perhaps 
ten years older than myself, saying suddenly as we sat out a dance, 
•You understand us better than a man has any business to.’ I forget 
what prompted the remark. I was then twenty or thereabout. I 
was, in some sort, a privileged character with women. I have since 
imagined this may have been due to feminine discernment which 
recognized total absence of sexual thought. 

"At this age I ought to have been developing, but I was not. 

I had passed through the age of puberty without a trace of those 
facial spots so common among young men, and had no reason to 
shave till I was twenty-four. I must have been about thirty-two 
when my father asked with mild contempt, ‘Do you ever shave?’ I 
did so about every second day then. Not till past forty did I shave 
regularly: a blessing, as my skin is peculiarly tender. I ought to 
have been developing, but was not. I admired and liked women, 
but never knew desire. There were two types of women I disliked— 
the fat, white sensuous creature, and in rather less degree the girl 
who WOOS with all her teeth. The latter, because intention to 
attract was obvious and repelled. 

‘‘Perhaps se.Nual indifTerence was intensified into active dislike 
by my immediate surroundings: one of a bachelor household of half 
a dozen, all older than myself, whose talk ran much on women as 
bedfellows, to whom venereal disease was a matter of course, and 
regarded much as measles or whooping cough among children. I 
conceived an utter distaste for sexual matters. Disease was rife; on 
my arrival, two of my house-mates were ‘not riding just now’ (a 
pony was the universal mode of conveyance), one had recently 
l>cgun to ride, and a fourth was dis.abled within a few weeks. In a 
hot climate desire seems to he enhanced in the normal man, and to 
require more fref|uent indulgence, and when the predominant in¬ 
stinct supervenes, no thought of risk, no experience however painful, 
deters. And I haled the table-talk—twopenny worth of wit to an 
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intolerable deal of obscenit 3 \ The tone of the house improved much 
after two men left; and a new arrival of clean mouth, whatever his 
private proceedings, wrought a welcome change. 

“Looking back now, reviewing the numbers of men I have 
known, I see one point very clearly: it is the strong cliaracter, the 
man of force, who is most avid in a sexual sense; in fact, tlie experi¬ 
ence of the last few years (since 1915), during which I have been 
perforce drawn out of my shell, or study, to work with men, and 
control men, has reassured me on this head. 

"I led in the East much the same life as other active young men; 
established a reputation as a horseman, played polo, cricket in the 
cold season, shot, and when transferred to a small station within 


the reach of jungles seized every opportunitj' of going off to the 
hills with a few natives after big game. I was not very keen on 
actual killing; what appealed to me was animal life at home; I 
enjoyed seeing the men track, and learning the art myself: the 
greatest pleasure was to come within the eyeshot of beast and watch 
its doings. It maj' seem odd, but at night lying on my camp-bed 
under the stars (I never carried a tent), my thoughts would run 
in the old groove—I would mentally dress myself, garment by gar¬ 
ment, as a woman; and hnished, begin all over again. Sometimes 
I had the help of a sympathetic woman in my imaginary toilette, 
but usually I pictured myself alone. 


“From an early age I was addicted to the habit of handling my 
genitals—possibly a consequence of being sent to bed in season and 
out of season, to be ‘out of my mother’s sight.’ My father dis¬ 
covered this habit, and even now I hear his grave warning: ‘If you 
go on doing this you’ll never grow up to be a man. You'll die ’ He 
was airways very kind and was fond of me. I fear his Idmonition 
was thrown away. To a child of seven the idea of death is too 
remote to intimidate; and the habit remained. Later it developed 
into masturbation, and I associate it to some extent with my 
habuual mam of thought in bed. In my ’teens erection was so regu- 
in bed I thought it must be the normal thing. When I learned 
^om my elder brother that it was not, and he condemned it. I broke 
myself to a great extent, but even now am subject to involuntary 
erection, much as I dislike it. especially if accompanied by emission 
acquired the habit of sleeping on my back; this has been a real 


“After nearly seven years in the East I came home. I had never 
>kcd a commercial life, and threw it up without regret Seekinc a 
new career. 1 essayed writing; and my first article was accent 
he of one of our besf „aga.i„«, who ask^d fo. X 1 

know that ,t was unfortunate: I should never have succeeded 
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in business, and was then too old (25) to enter Government service; 
and if the real aim of life is to enjoy it, I have nothing of which to 
complain. I had a struggle to establish myself; three anxious years 
in cheap London lodgings; but I have never regretted adopting a 
career which does not tie me to an office. 

“The old craving was still strong upon me; I was still without 
desire, and the absence of sexual appetite sometimes vaguely exer¬ 
cised me; very vaguely. I am as I am, and I thought little about it 
until I fell in love, and absorption led me to believe that sexual 
passion might awaken; though I shrank from the idea, from respect 
for the girl. 

‘ I married in my thirtieth year. Having never known woman 
my marriage night found me as nervous as my wife. I pass lightly 
over a phase of life that reproaches me. I failed to obtain access. 
A few months after marriage I made my wife see a medical man; 
he told her that our marriage had never been properly consummated. 
I tried, and failed, again. Soon after chance intervened; some slight 
operation became necessary, and the nurse in attendance told my 
wife that if in her place she would not run the risks of motherhood. 
‘You arc very small there and it would be very dangerous for you 
to have a child.' To my infinite relief, this made on my wife a deep 
impression which lasted several years. Until then I had been 
haunted by the knowledge that she had the right to expect what I 
had utter disinclination to give; her periods, when nothing was 
expected, had been oases for me. Now we were at one; there was 
nothing to mar the complete harmony of our marital relation, and 
wc shared the same bed, finding perfect satisfaction in physical con¬ 
tact and nothing more. With the approach of her rctour d'ogc longing 
for a chilcf beset her again. I tried to gratify her, and again failed 
to gain access. Soon after this we separated, to occupy different 
rooms, remaining, however, on the old affectionate terms. 

“I had thought love and marriage would make an end of my 
longing to adopt woman’s dress. They did not. I soon found that 
I could be laced and padded to fit my wife's clothes. Until my mar¬ 
riage I had never shaved my upper lip—there was little to shave, 
even at thirty. Within, I think, a couple of months, my wife, in 
frolicsome mood, cut off my moustache, 'to sec how you look with¬ 
out it.’ I let her have her way, secretly delighted to be thus rid of 
it. 1 have shaved clean ever since. It may have been a week or 
two afterwards that I broke the ice by putting on a pretty dressing- 
gown of iny wife's in our bedroom. She sat up in bed, burst out 
laughing, and exclaimed, ‘OhI how feminine that makes youl I 
seized the opportunity, and she looking on in glee, I dressed myself 
in the clothes she had taken off. 
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“That was the beginning. She took her favorite sister into her 
confidence; her sister must see me dressed as a woman, and I was 
nothing loth! For a time it was regarded as a joke. Then I think 
I betraj’cd my extreme content in woman’s dress and her instincts 
turned. We came to a sort of understanding; I might do what I 
chose when she was not in the house, and she was to hear nothing 
of iny doings. We did not adhere strictly to this agreement, but 
it Served its purpose inasmuch as our good relations remained undis¬ 
turbed. On one occasion she took a dislike to a dress when it came 
home from the dressmaker; she allowed me to buy it from her and 1 
had it altered a little ‘for my sister,’ to fit me. I took over other 
gowns from time to time, bought underclothing, shoes, etc., and 


finally, after experiment, had a woman’s wig made. A propos those 
experiments, among others hired ‘for private theatricals’ I tried a 
black one. That was the only time I ever was dissatisfied with my 
appearance ‘habille en femme'; black hair gave me so markedly the 
look of a prostitute, I was filled with disgust. On the other hand, 
the first wig I ever tried created an effect exactly the reverse; it was 
one of the moments of my life when I saw myself completely trans¬ 
formed for the first time. I was then -13 years of age. My wife and 
her sister are the only people who have seen me in skirts, save 
occasional messengers coming when I have been alone in the house. 
I used to prepare for such occasions; wearing hat and veil to justify 
gloves—I always feared my hands would betray—I would make sure 
it was not a visitor, then open the door acting my part. To be called 
Ma am’ delighted me. I do not think I was ever suspected. Health 
compelled my wife to winter abroad; I made the most of it, sending 
the maids out that I might be free. As already said, my sister-in-law 
was my only confidante. 1 once asked if it offended to have me 
dress as a woman. She reflected: ‘It would in anyone else I know, 
iut somehow it doesn’t in you.’ And. after a pause, a laugh: Tt 
fceins natural for you to be a woman!’ 


“1 made my first essay in fiction some years ago. The first 
novel I wrote was laid aside for a few months, that I might con¬ 
sider It with a more impartial mind. I read it again, and I suppose 
in masculine mood, for it struck me forcibly as the work of a 
woman. I had been wholly unconscious of sex while writing it was 
absorbed m character drawing. Indeed the habitual train of thought 
Had been displaced in idle hours by the congenial task of devising 
character touch, situation, turn of phrase. The book was published 
under a name that might be that of woman or man; and the 
reviewers who concerned themselves with the sex of the author at 

r "’prnan. The next novel I wrote was. I thought 
masculine, but it also was accepted as a woman’s work. Two 
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others I deliberately wrote from the feminine standpoint. Long 
passages of these I drafted while dressed and made up as a woman, 
often before the glass. I tried to think this helped me to assume the 
mental attitude I intended, but doubt it. I was not sufficiently 
accustomed to woman’s dress not to be partly distracted by satis¬ 
faction with myself. It may have helped, but I have found that 
when writing of a man and a woman I am not even an impartial 
onlooker: inevitably I assume mentally the female character. 

“When first I began to dress as a woman, I was offended by the 
fact that it induced erection: this irritated me greatly, but before 
very long, as 1 became more used to skirts, there was no disagree¬ 
able effect. I could entirely forget I am a man. 

"I have worked much with men and with women during the 
war, and my conviction that the differences between the sexes is 
exaggerated has been confirmed. Man merges into woman, woman 
into man. I prefer working with intelligent women; I find myself in 
closer touch and see eye to eye with them readily. Methods of 
education, of up-bringing and dress, I believe go very far to 
emphasize what differences there are, save in those persons whose 
sexual character is particularly strong. My sympathies are wholly 
with women; thus, I resent keenly the view so often advanced that a 
woman should be paid less than a man because she is a woman. 
I cannot adopt the mental attitude of the normal male towards 
woman. It seems so animal. Recently I learned that office life and 
the independence it confers were producing a serious effect on the 
standard of morality hitherto a matter of course among girl.s of the 
middle and upper middle classes. The fact exercised me greatly; the 
indifference of those men with whom I have spoken on the subject c.xcr- 
cises me not less. At best, it is indifference; at worst, cynical approval. 
Expression of the latter reduces me to speechless wrath. 

"During the War I refrained from indulging my preference in 
dress. Shame forbade; starvation has bred increased appetite. 

“For many years now I have found satisfaction in writing an 
account of imaginary circumstances under which I adopt womans 
dress altogether. The scheme of the thing is always much the same. 
In the capacity of private secretary I take up my residence with a 
woman my own height and figure whose taste is the counterpart 
of my own. She thirsts to dress as a man, and I must take her place 
to adjust matters. She forces change of clothes on me, first in jest, 
then by persuasion, until I am committed. For some obscure rca.son 
an clement of compulsion enhances the delights of the situation for 
me. I am allowed a week-end once a month to come home, but 
always on the understanding that I resume skirts without protest 
as soon as I return, that my employer may resume male dress. 
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Refusal on my part would entail public exposure (a threat which, in 
practice, would ser\'e its end), and I submit. I have worked out this 
idea a score of times in minute detail, introducing variations which 
seem to bring it within the ambit of the possible, and speculate on 
its prescience were it translated into actual fact. In a word, should 
I delight in the situation as I believe? {The monthly week-end is a 
concession to the actualities, it is not a respite from the skirts.) 

‘‘The scene is generally a small country house in a large walled 
garden. My employer is a woman of strong and masculine cast of 
mind who, dressed as a man, dominates me dressed as a woman, 
treated as a woman, and restricted to feminine occupations. It would 
be an interesting experiment to try! 

“A few years ago I had a dream that has remained vividly ia 
mind. As already said, I have acquired the habit of sleeping on ray 
back (I believe this makes for dreaming). I felt a weight on my 
chest and was conscious of something gently feeling within my 
vitals which shrinkingly embraced it. The sensation became 
stronger; an instant of ecstasy passed like a flash into nameless ter¬ 
ror—literally black terror. I woke trembling violently and on the 
verge of tears. This is the only time I have ever dreamed of 
connection. 

“Another dream: I was with child. I felt the life stirring within 
me and knew a moment of indescribable exaltation. I woke to find 
that a trifling and passing pain in the stomach w'as thus rendered by 
sleeping thought. I think I can explain this, to some extent, by my 
great love of children. To say that I adore nursing a baby is hardly 
adequate. A young child in my arms confers a feeling I cannot 
describe. Children, of course, understand and always come to me. 
Some years back, while on a small coasting steamer abroad, there 
was among the passengers a woman with a small boy—a jolly little 
chap at the sturdy toddling age. He came to me and we talked— 
1 knowing no word of the language. His mother's amazement and 
indignation were comical. I really believe she suspected the Black 
Art. for my wife’s assurance that children always come to me did 
not seem to satisfy her. There are advantages, luxuries, boons, to 

' r'h I r”', “1"°' “P <o face tasks we 

dislike. Children fall into this category with myself.” 


"C. T. I am 25 years of age. My father died when I was three 
years old, and I was brought up by my mother and her brother 
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Upon as rather a ‘prodigy.’ I subsequently went, at the age of 11, 
to a London secondary school, and remained there for four years. 
I then became a clerk in a Government office, and stayed on in that 
and other capacities until the autumn of 1915. I had decided by 
that time that 1 could not remain in such employ any longer, as 1 
was opposed to the late War and all that was connected with it. So 
I resigned. Si.x months later I was arrested for failing to comply 
with the first Military Service Act, and remained in prison from then 
until February, 1919. Since then I have been living in an ordinary 
sort of way as far as my relations with society are concerned. 

“Physically I suppose I am quite normally masculine. I am 
of medium height, and have I think a typically male face. My left 
testicle is very slightly smaller than my right; and I have a tendency 
to grow less hair on the left side of my body than on the other. I 
believe my thighs are rather well developed for a man; my breasts 
are quite small. I am unable to exert myself physically very much 
without quickening the action of my heart to a great extent. I am 
anemic, and have a tendency to giddiness and fainting, but not 
frequently. Otherwise my health is quite good and I have suffered 
little from disease of any description. 

“I have little moral sense. I have, for example, no theoretical 
objection to stealing—in my own case at least—unless it causes 
injury to someone whom I like. I am much more afraid of getting 
found out than of ‘doing wrong.’ (I don't think I am particularly 
afraid of physical pain, or at least I bear it moderately well.) I lie 
quite freely whenever it is useful or handy so to do. I have a 
tendency to appreciate beauty—or what I consider beautiful, for my 
taste often differs from other people's—both in nature and in art— 
especially in literature. I sometimes try to write verses, and a few 
have been i)rintcd. I am extremely ‘sensitive’ — i.c., I can’t bear to 
sec a child crying or in pain, and things of that sort, and I always 
suffer intensely on hearing any remark that may by any possibility 
be.ir a construction that hurts my self-respect—or perhaps I should 
say spiritual pride. 

“Snon after I left school I came across a periodic.al that aspired 
to provide literary criticism for the ‘lower classes.’ This paper con¬ 
tained a page set apart for advertisements by people who wanted 
friends. The idea attracted me. and cm three occasions I inserted 
notices. I had replies from several people who, I discovered, were 
in most cases looking out for young boy associates for what is called 
'intmoral purposes’—in fact, the page was a sort of Employment 
Excliange for pederasts. 1 saw several of these people—mostly of 
the ‘decadent’ type—and they interested me, but 1 soon dropped 
them all. One or two made definite approaches to me as a potential 
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passive pederast, but I excused myself through fear and saw no 
more of them, though conscious of a desire to accede: not a very 
keen desire; more curiosity than anything, I think. 

"It was this that first awoke me to the realization of sex. I Itad 
made no friends at school, and was in the unusual position of having 
gone through a boys’ school without having heard any mention of 
sex and allied subjects from my contemporaries there. I forget how 
I acquired what vague ideas I had of the purpose and use of the 
sexual organs: probably by desultory reading. 1 never masturbated; 
when I read of the practice I tried it, but nothing seemed to happen. 
I couldn’t even become creeled by that alone, tl'.ough usually my 
penis erects on very slight mental provocation. In the summer of 
1915 I again turned to my paper, and happened to sec there a notice 
inserted by a girl—more as a joke than with any serious import— 
asking for correspondents. I answered it. We soon met, found we 
liked each other, and met very frequently then. Her people were 
considerably better off than mine, but at that time she was not 
altogether happy at home. Just after I resigned from my office I 
suggested she should clear out and marry me. She wanted time to 
think, but at Xmas she left her home and came to me. We 
arranged to marry at the local Registry Office (we were both under 
age—she was then 18), but her people came to my place, found her, 
and would not let the marriage proceed. We decided under these 
circumstances to do without the ceremony, went away together, and 
got rooms where we lived until my arrest. 


"I should explain here that since about 16 I had had a great 
attraction for the ‘ritualistic’ type of religion, whether in the English 
or Roman Ourch. I was for some time an acolyte at a London 
church. I hked the pretty dresses and the incense and the lights and 
the solemn stateliness. .And for a time I took it really seriously 
I even thought of trying to read for Orders. I took a sort of private 
vow of celibacy, because the thought of married priests was re¬ 
pugnant to me. In fact. I had no desire to perform the sexual act 
even apart from this. My ideal of marriage was a sort of ethereal- 
zed comradeship (and I have managed to realize it). So as my wife 
too. was at that time more or less affected by the religious iiimukc’ 
wo n^rcod between ns thn, there should be no physica setai 
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ricd a day or two before my arrest) and I at the same time lost my 
religious repugnance to physical satisfaction. I cajmot say that I 
felt any greater desire than before for it; I have always had a sort 
of instinctive feeling that for me the business was—well, I can only 
say, dirty, even with a woman to whom I was married. But on my 
release we attempted it more or less as a mattter of course. I 
found at first that it was very difficult for me to secure an erection; 
I attributed this to weakness as a result of recent experiences. But 
after about a month my erectness seemed normal, though on attempt¬ 
ing to complete the sexual act I obtained no physical pleasure. (I 
was using a silk sheath for preventive purposes.) I was, however, 
under the impression that I had properly penetrated my wife, but 
she was told by a medical man to whom she addressed herself—be¬ 
cause she was under the erroneous impression that she suffered 
from a prolapsus—that her hymen was still unbroken. I may say 
here that we are very deeply in love with each other, in spite of 
these things: we caress each other’s naked bodies to a great extent, 
and both find immense pleasure in so doing; mentally and spirit¬ 
ually also, we seem to be perfect mates. We both greatly desired a 
child, and after some years a healthy and apparently normal boy 
was born. 

"My wife tells me sometimes, and I think truly, that she often 
wishes she were a man, and could take a man's part in our love- 
life: not always, but as an alternative. And sometimes she lies upon 
my body and makes me almost forget my sex—an experience which 
gives me greater pleasure than I can ever get from my virility. She 
looks upon me mostly, I think, as a sort of child of hers, and pours 
out a sort of mother-love on me that one doesn't often seem to find 
in married people towards each other. 

"I have tried to tell her some of my feelings with regard to 
sex. but I believe she thinks they arc, as it were, secondary, and can 
be overcome. I disagree. And anyway, I don’t want to overcome 
them. I want to become more of a woman, not more of a man. And 
this desire has grown very greatly of late, i cannot trace that it has 
had any physical effects. 

"In my tendency to feminity, I have often thought seriously of 
castration. Only the possible danger has several times prevented 
me from castrating myself. 1 know that I should be immensely 
happier if my sexual organs were removed. If I knew anyone who 
would perform the operation I should immediately have recourse 
to him. This desire, also, seems to grow stronger, especially of 
late. 

“Since what 1 suppose was more or less the time of puberty, or 
before, I have always had a desire to dress as a woman, and when 
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about 13 I would put on. unobserved, various parnienls o/ my 
mother’s. Certain articles of female attire have always attracted tne, 
more especially corsets, hiph-hceled and hiph-legged boots, comljina- 
tions. and most of all. earrings. I have not been able to indulge my 
desires in these respects, because, until recent years, I have had no 
access to female clothing. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
explain more lucidly than in the past to my wife my thoughts in 
this respect—she has known or suspected them more or less, for a 
long time. I recently possessed myself of a pair of corsets which I 
am wearing, and which give me exquisite physical pleasure—espe¬ 
cially when they are actually within my view. I have several times 
been possessed with a desire to wear my wife's boots, but cannot get 
them on, and unfortunately I cannot afford to indulge in such 
luxuries as a pair of women’s boots for myself just now. At present 
my wife is away on holiday, and I have been wearing in her absence 
a pair of her combinations, and at night her nightdress. When I 
give myself rein in this way I enjoy a luxuriously happy' frame of 
mind. My chief desire sometimes is to get hold of sufficient money 
to buy myself a wig and a complete set of female attire. 

"I have a great desire that my friends should know of these 
peculiarities of mine, and yet I always try to keep them from them, 
owing to what 1 suppose is an impulse of shame. 

"One night I got my wife to dress in a suit of mine. The result 

was that I was almost mad with desire to be a girl and to love her 
as a boy. 


Perhaps it is well to say a little more about two special peculiar¬ 
ities: my desire to be tattooed and to wear earrings. Mv first in¬ 
troduction to the former practice was that I was walking one dav 
when about fourteen down a London street, and passed a tattooist's 
hop, I examined the window, and went in to have mv initials 
attooed on my arm. The result gave me extreme joy. and since 
then 1 have at intervals had a great deal of tattooing done My arms 
from the shoulders to a little way above the wrists are 

pcnu'^ Thrsti/ ™ ci:;;: :!z:rz 

of late and Is ^ has also been particularly strong 

vmlcd me from undergoing this "witr^f' 'ws pre- 

«pcrieneed n ,e„ 
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erection and ejaculation accompanied bj' a feeling of physical exal¬ 
tation so great that it almost prostrated me afterwards. I have 
never obtained anything like this in any other way: and it has 
always represented for me the ideal of physical sexual satisfaction. 

“I don't remember exactly when I first conceived the idea of 
wearing earrings, but when I was quite a child I recall noticing that 
my mother’s ears were pierced and asking her why she never wore 
earrings. As far as I can recall when I was about fifteen, I came 
across a letter or article in some periodical of the Tit-bits type on 
‘Earrings for men,’ and I wanted to experiment. So with a penny 
pair of earrings and a needle I did. Of course, public opinion 
(especially as represented by mj' people) onl> allowed me to do so 
for a lew mintites when alone—perhaps with intervals of months— 
and the holes that I pierced closed up in the intervals, and had to be 
remade each time. 

“On my release from prison the possibility of satisfying this 
desire again arose; but I didn't take advantage of it until later. 
Then, one evening, my wife being away, 1 spent about two hours 
in my bedroom with my earrings, after piercing my cars for their 
reception. I continually inserted and removed them, and the sight 
of the blood which dripped from my ears owing to the repeated 
‘worrying’ of them gave me intense pleasure. (This, by the way, 
looks as if my sexual make-up includes a degree of masochism.) 
Then I pierced my nipples, and placed the earrings in them. As 
they were small and not sufficiently obvious to please me there, I 
removed them to my cars and sewed to my breasts by means of the 
hole I had made in n>y nipples a pair of pearl buttons—the handiest 
things I could find. This orgy of lasciviousness gave me a surfeit 
of pleasure such as I had not known for a very long time. 

“In connection with these things, the desire that I should do 
them is accompanied by a desire that others should follow my 
example. I always feel more or less pained to sec a handsome 
woman whose cars are not pierced. I have several times asked my 
wife to wear earrings, and have also suggested that she should 
undergo some tattooing, but she will not.” 

I have been in touch with C. T. at intervals for some years and 
in this way have been enabled to enlarge at various points the short 
account of himself he had originally sent me. In spite of his state¬ 
ment "I lie quite freely,” I believe that his narrative is reliable. A 
recent nude photograph illustrates the details of tattooing in the 
History. 

Two years later C. T. reported that soon after the period at 
which the foregoing narativc terminated he became violently 
attracted to a girl, with red hair and unusually pleasant skin and 
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complexion, with whom he came in touch at his place of business. 
He confided his peculiarities to her and she was not repelled but she 
in no way responded to his feelings towards herself. This produced 
in him so much depression that in a sudden mood of unreason, in 
order to escape from her presence which unduly excited him. he 
gave up his business post. A few days later he went to his previous 
tattooist and induced him to tattoo a large design on each cheek. 
'■The desire to have my face tattooed has always been strong in me," 
he writes. ‘‘Needless to say, however, the moment it was done I 
realized tliat it must be undone. 1 went home, told my wife the 
whole story, and with her help concocted a tale of an accident which 
would account to the world for my face being bandaged, and went in 
Search of another tattooist who would remove the marks. We 
found one. and after several months of bandages my face became 
clear enough for the nature of its mishap to be hardly identifiable by 
anyone who had no reason to suspect tattooing. For a time the 
realization of my foolishness held me back from indulging in the 
practice any more; but the remembrance soon wore off. and since 
then I have had much more tattooing done on various parts of my 
body—legs, thighs, stomach and penis in particular. The most 
recent addition to my tattooing consists of a fully-worded inscription 
of a sexual nature on my stomach, which I am in continual fear of 
my wife seeing. 


"With regard to my feelings about the sexual act. these have 
approximated more and more to what I imagine to be the norm. 
I feel now no reluctance for it whatever; in fact I endeavor to induce 
my wife (who Is by nature rather cold sexually) to consent to it 
more often than she is willing to do. As a result of this I have 
commenced frequenting prostitutes and also masturbation—the lat¬ 
ter every two or three days, if possible with a womans garment 
preferably somethings of a silky or velvety texture, or a boot or shoe! 

‘I have managed to induce my wife to consent to have her ears 
pierced, and since then she has continually worn earrings. In my 
relations with prostitutes I invariably seek those who are tattooed- 
and my dream of the perfect prostitute depicts her as pale. tall, with 
red bobbed hair a tight fitting velvet dress, high leather boots, and 
pierced cars, with as much tattooing as I dare hope for 

time will at some 

time or other lead me again to disfigure my face; and the results 

will in such case be of necessity. I in^aginc. permanent. I stiU wear 

cars are now permanently pierced as a result of my continual 
borings. A very decided attraction to high boots, both for mysel 
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and in women, is noticeable as being the strongest new feature of 
my more recent development/* 

Yet three years later, in response to itiquiries, C. T. wrote:— 

*‘The principal thing in my development calling for notice dur- 
ing the past three years has been a very noticeable accentuation of 
the normal sex*impulsc. I have felt a constantly increasing desire 
for sexual satisfaction with women—rather, it is true, for the 
secondary sexual pleasures than for actual coitus. Nearly three 
years ago my wife gave birth to a second child, and six months ago 
to a third. A week after the last event my wife died. In consequence 
I am now living alone—my children are in the care of my wife’s 
niothcr—and I feel mv loneliness and the absence of domestic female 
comradeship very keenly. I am longing for the opportunity of 
forming a union with a woman once again—though I should prefer 
it to be without the legal sanction of marriage. I have for over two 
years indulged in masturbation—at times very frequently, but of 
late I have endeavored with more or less success to break myself of 
the habit gradually. My desire for female clothing, jewelry, etc., is 
undiminished. I still wear earrings at times when alone, and very 
frequently sleep in them. My tattooing continues, there was a 
decided outburst of it three months ago; for the last six months I 
have not given way to it, however, though I shall doubtless soon 
do so once more. When walking through London streets I tend to 
notice with keen interest the dress of women. On a few occasions, when 
I have fallen into conversation with prostitutes, it has been their attire 
rather than their physical attractions which has drawn me to them. 

"I tend to be much more affected by ‘Eonist’ impulses in the 
evening than in the daytime. It quite frequently happens, if for any 
reason in the evening my thoughts have been at all concerned with 

sex_ e.g., if I have been cntcrtainijig or entertained by a female 

acquaintance, have been accosted by a prostitute in the street, or 
have been writing to a woman—that I have a sudden impulse to 
plan future tattoo designs, pore over nty book of newspaper-cuttings 
regarding tattooing, put on earrings and such other feminine adorn¬ 
ments as I can lay my hands on, etc.” 

R. L. "I am 48. the eldest of five in a very healthy and normal 
family of English parentage, nor would anyone suspect that I am 
anything but a manly man. My father was a professional man and 
my mother of good country stock, and her parents and sisters aU 
Used to a good age; she is still alive (75) and has enjoyed good 
health all her life. She was. however, the stronger partner physicall) 
and my father relied a great deal on her judgment. He suffered 
from an internal complaint that at limes gave him great pain, and 
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his temper was naturally affected by it; these outbursts used to make 
us side with our mother, whereas now I see he sliould have had our 
pity, ^^y brothers and sisters are all alive and in good health. I am 
myself of a masculine type, tall and broad; there seems nothing 
effeminate in me and until recent years I have never confided in 
anyone. My youngest brother is musical and Bohemian in tastes, 
resembling my father. One of my earliest recollections is of my 
sister and I changing clothes and the pleasure it gave me to pull up 
my skirts and undo my drawers and use the chamber, not because I 
particularly wanted to but to do as a girl would. At lliat age there 
was no sexual feeling. We never repeated this although I reminded 
her of it when we were about 15. and asked her to do so again, but 
she refused. When about 8 or 9, I first had the desire to be a girl, 
and used to envy a little boy. a neighbor, who lived with two sisters 
and mother, and who was dressed girlishly, which led me to think 
that I should like to be him and be brought up as a girl. I took 
great notice of girls' clothes, and admired them, yet there was the 
boyish desire not to be thought to be girlish. At the age of 12, I 
saw a female impersonator for the first time at the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels in London, and although got up as a darkle I was 
attracted greatly by 'her.' and it seemed to make more possible what 
had been my secret ambition—to dress and live as a lady when 
I grew up. From the age of 8 I have had this desire, which 
has been continuous, and growing in strength, yet I am not out¬ 
wardly effeminate, but it is as if the soul of a woman had been 
born in a male body, and had been engaged in overcoming the 
physical nature, until now the spirit and mind long for pleasures 
that arc contrary to the physical se.x. I was of a very quiet nature, 
and am very sensitive, so that I react to influences of environment 
or personality very easily and am also quickly moved to tears. When 


very young I was severely frightened by the fear that I had injured 
my father m play, and this caused me to stammer very badly for 
many years, which undoubtedly has affected my whole life and 
temperament. Whenever I had a chance I used to go to the bed¬ 
rooms of my sister, aunts, cousins, or the maids, and try on their 
outer garments on the sly. I was particularly interested in a big 
bustle one of the maids had. On one occasion when about 15 I pu 
on a dress, coat and hat of an aunt (in her absence) and went out 
for ten minutes. I used to steal interviews with the maids when 
quite a boy and later to kiss them, not consciously from sexual 

'vas very slight for at the 
age of la I did not know the cause of my mother's sudden illness 

when rny youngest brother was born, nor did her appearance cause 
me to think on these things. At boarding school I was disgusted 
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at any sexual practices I saw, but preatly attracted by the head 
master’s daughters, and the glimpses of their petticoats, these, and 
the thought of them used to cause erections. My thoughts about 
girls and their clothes while still a boy with little real knowledge of 
sexual matters, evidently had influence in developing strong sexual 
leclings. I don't remember when I experienced my first erection, or 
when 1 first found it pleasant to handle my penis. I certainly never 
learned it from other boys, but must have accidentally discovered it 
when trying to ease the pain caused by my desires, and the appeal of 
girls’ clothes, as clothes, to my sexual nature. I remember walking 
home from a Sunday evening service some miles away, with my 
father and brother, I walking on in front to indulge in my thoughts 
of a certain girl I had seen who looked very nice in her pretty 
?lothes and I held my organ (not exposed but gently s<|ueczing it) 
with rny thoughts on the pleasure of dressing like a girl. 

"When I went to boarding school (100 boarders) at the age of 
14. I was beginning the habit of masturbation, not for the pleasure 
of exciting my feelings, but as a relief to my feelings when excited 
by my desire to be a girl. I rcmeinbcr realizing that it was wrong; 
my father had suspected something and scolded me and at school I 
used to sleep with a handkerchief tied round my hand, or a glove on, 
with a pad inside, or tie my organ to my thigh, or wear my pajama 
trousers front to back, all to prevent wet dreams, or masturbation, 
but the desire to be a girl always led to feelings which I found were 
relieved by masturbation, always followed by regrets at indulgence 
and the resolve to amend, not the thought but the act. I well 
remember being disgusted at seeing two boys in their night-shirts 
in a long dormitory playing mother and father one on top of the 
other and then one stuffing a pillow inside as if pregnant. I had 
many attacks of calf-love with girls or women but always thought 
more of their clothes than of sexual indulgence. Later, when 
admiring girls or behaving in a perfectly normal manner in paying 
them general or special attention, or in deeper love affairs, there has 
always been the desire to dress as she, and move about freely, 
undetected and feeling myself to be a girl. 

"I had no special experiences until I was 23 or 24 when I went 
to Canada and. while staying at the coast jiort for a few days, took 
a w’alk one evening with a girl I 'picked up.’ who taking me to a 
quiet place, laid herself down and invited me to indidgc. I laid 
down, and cnjoye<l my feelings but did not have intercourse, pre¬ 
tending to hear someone coming. Previously, on the beach in 
England one eveninr:, I had slipped away from a woman whom I 
thought was going to ask me. and in London I had always refuse 
to even dally with girls soliciting. For a few years I very busy 
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and only able to admire and long for women’s clothes. I joined a 
Musical Society, which was later on enlarged into a Musical and 
Dramatic Society. Although I was fond of choir work, it was with 
difficulty that I was induced to go on the stage in the chorus of 
comic opera, and later I was surprised at being offered a ‘principal 
part,’ which, however, was a success and 1 played many character 
parts in opera and comedy. My stammer, although 1 have since 
by a course of instruction practically reduced it to a very slight 
nervousness, yet has been a weight all my life, and I have been 
handicapped: it was a bar to the stage as a profession and a hind¬ 
rance in my life. Yet, although dis.satishcd with myself, I have a 
record of wliich I can be proud. After my theatrical c.xperiences— 
and note that they and previous 'dressing up’ foUoivcd my early desire 
and were not the cause of an appetite being created for wearing 
clothes or acting as a woman—I began to wonder if it would be 
possible to impersonate a woman successfully. I wrote for some 
clothes from a distant firm, and used to enjoy putting them on and 
sitting in them—but had no wig. Then I decided to try and get a 
proper dress made and went to a little dressmaker. The ultimate 
result was that I was tempted to forget my ambition in the primeval 
attraction of physical to physical, but I realized not only that this 
was wrong but that it was an obstacle to my ambition. I used, 
however, to frequent women’s society as much as possible and envy 
them at dances; especially did I envy a young man who came 
dressed up in white satin as a bride at a fancy-dress ball. After this 
(at 36) I married, principally because the lady—a very Christian 
lady—was very fond of me and thought a great deal of me. My 
desire to be a woman was stifled, but existed, although it was not 
such a trial to me as it might have been with one who was more my 
ideal of what I should like. I did, however, have a sort of wish that 
it would be nice to divide myself in two and have both individualities. 
Married life, though brief, helped me to understand woman's nature 
more, and I envied happily married women, and felt sorry for the 

unhappily married, and especially for those with maternal instincts 
who were not married. 


I children), when the first 

shock had passed. 1 determined to try if I could successfully dress 

as. and look hkc. a woman, and thought that if I could not do so the 
longing wou d die down, as an impossibility. I visited a theatrical 
costumer and ordered some clothes, which although stagey yet made 
me appear a remarkably good-looking woman, and my early ambi- 
lon being seen to be physically possible. I was fired with the desL 
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The pleasure I felt in being dressed (although i wanted really 
feminine garments) was so great that I began to examine myself 
whether it was simply the fascination of the clothes, and if so should 
I fight against it. This I decided to try to do. but the desire returned 
and the sight of a well-dressed woman drove all resolutions away. 
I gave the matter serious and quiet thought, and felt that I would, 
if I had the chance, be changed into a woman physically, if I could 
be a refined charming gentlewoman, and that I should stipulate 
for full womanhood. From that time I began to realize that my 
desires were not mere idle fancies but were based on inherent tastes, 
developed by the years of thought and contemplation. Still realizing 
the physical handicap and the difficulties of public opinion, and the 
law, I thought that if I could try for once to live as a woman, the 
restricted life and the tendency of realization to fall short of antici¬ 
pation, would lessen the desire and reduce or stop the conflict within. 
I ordered a costume and outfit and was astonished when dressed 
with hat and veil, as were the dressers; yet I felt I was only wear¬ 
ing theatrical clothes, the undergarments not being to my taste, and 
I wanted to be properly dressed and be able to go about and feel 
quite at case. This happened in London, and soon after I went 
abroad again, taking the clothes with me, but finding little chance 
to use them. Simply to 'dress up’ has never satisfied me. Event¬ 
ually, after having found a suite of two rooms in a block from which 
1 could safely go in and out, and from which 1 was able to make 
several excursions, I discovered, in my search for feminine com- 
panionshi(), an elderly nurse, living alone, who took in maternity 
cases, and she allowed me to go tlierc for two %vceks between cases, 
during which time I dressed, but alternated between the two charac¬ 
ters. This was a step up but by no means represented my ambitions. 
Next I made the acquaintance of a smart English lady in reduced 
circumstances, when advertising for rooms and engaging a lady 
housekeeper-companion, ostensibly with two male friends, until I 
had discovered a suitable applicant whom I could trust with my 
story. This lady, however, I feared would be too attractive, so I 
said my two friends had retreated from the idea. She then openly 
suggested that I should undertake the project alone, but I pointed 
out the conventional difficulties, to whicli she replied: 'If I don’t 
care, why should you?’ and in the end begged me with tears to do 
so; she was unhappy in her position and wanted a nice home, and a 
nice man, and confessed that her desires—unsatisfied since her 
husband had died—were so strong and her hunger for me was so 
great, she was in pain. I take no credit for resisting an undoubtedly 
attractive temptation, but I felt desperately sorry for her and in 
sympathy with her unfulfilled desires. In my next experience I 
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inspected a room in an elderly widow’s house, a fine well-built 
woman, who had a grandson over 21. Having satisfied myself on her 
trustworthiness. I broached the subject, to which she raised no 
objection, but remarked that we were about the same size. I said 
that I had always wanted to put on the clothes actually worn by a 
woman, and she offered to let me have hers, and suggested a trial 
then. We went upstairs, the plan being to undress in separate 
rooms, she to get into bed, and I to dress and go to her for inspec¬ 
tion. This gave me pleasure and promised well for the future, but 
she suggc.«ted afterwards I undress in her room which pleased 
me as being a feminine course. Then, later, she said she had done 


me a favor, would I do her one and get into bed for a little while 
in a nightdress of hers. Her warmth of body, caresses, and invitation 
to lie in her arms as a baby, followed by the baring and offering of 
her plump breast, gave me a delicious feeling of enjoyment, and I 
dozed happily and contentedly as a child after breast feeding. Then 
she invited connection, saying she had not enjoyed it for eight years, 
and that I appealed to her from the first. My two natures struggled 
for a moment, sympathy with her unfulfilled desires, especially in a 


woman much older than myself, and possibly with few. if any. 
chances for future enjoyment. I yielded although my inner self 
said: ‘You arc spoiling my chances for enjoyment.’ It was not 
passion, but more of a love embrace, and I felt additional pleasure 
in the thought that she was much older in years and her enjoyment 
was greater because of its une.spectedness to her. We were a pair 
of lovers, and I could have enjoyed my life with her (probably 
marrying her), but not in the way of a sexual orgie, simply love 
embraces and caresses without fiery passion. My inner self, how¬ 
ever, pointed out that I could not carry out my purpose and enjoy 
a feminine life thoroughly if I gave way to masculine sexual desires 
“I should have said before this that I made the acquaintance of 
a smart lady who made costumes privately, and she undertook to 
fit me out completely and make an outdoors, an indoors, and an 
p-ening gown. While being fitted with the latter a lady friend came 

mvTi <xprc«ing admiration of 

m> I’air and figure, knowing nothing of me but that I was Miss_ 

I was filled with pleasure (not sexual) when she sat down on a 

lounge beside my hostess, lifted her skirts and showed her knickers 

ca led ”artr'sh'e''i; d''’"' ^ doctor friend 

called atter she had gone and lavorably criticized mv appcaranr^. 

saying: \ ou should go on the stage and make a success You are 

c life or a while continuously, to get quite correct in little details’ 
his put into words in concrete form what had before been a kind 
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of fanciful desire. The lady and I went out next day from 10.30 to 
5 to get photos taken, do shopping, etc. We had lunch out and she 
introduced me to all her friends and said at the end of the day: 
‘You are perfectly wonderful: I feel you are really a woman.’ My 
first taste of enjoyment, quite free front masculine se.xual feelings! 

.Afterwards we went to a matinee at the theatre and she called on 
another lady, who, expecting us, told a male friend to go as we were 
coming. He came downstairs as we arrived at the apartment block, 
afterwards telling his friend that he easily recognized the man by the 
way ‘she’ went upstairs. The joke being that it was not I who was 
detected to be a man but my lady friend! Another time we went 
out calling and took tea. This experience, however, was enjoyable 
as far as it went, but it was not livinf) continuously and entirely with 
a woman as a woman. Ne.xt I found an elderly spinster and took a 
suite of rooms for a month, but she regarded me as being ‘dressed 
up,' so that episode ended. Then came another English widow quite 
satisfactory, but very matter of fact, who took me for a month 
during which time I had a bad attack of influenza. Later I had the 
luck to find a lady living in her flat alone for the time her friends 
were away, who was sympathetic and with whom I stayed for some 
months. 

She having had children of her own was able to talk with 
me on a subject that had growing attraction for me ever since I had 
decided that I really desired to be a woman, and not merely to dress 
as one. One day a neighbor left her infant to be looked after, and 
my friend gave it to me to nurse, but vivid as had been my imagina¬ 
tion before, the actual holding of a real baby so stirred me to the 
depths that I had to call out to have it taken frotn me. Since then 
I have had a real desire that amounts to physical feelings at times 
to enjoy the full experience of womanhood, and although my friend 
told me of the sickness, pain and discomfort, as well as danger, yet; 
I felt that it would be worth all these to experience the wonderful 
joys. Friends came to stay with her and I had to go, eventually 
finding rooms with an elderly couple who had two other boarders, 
this house being close to another lady friend, whom I used to visit 
when dressed and go out shopping with and to theatres, etc., on one 
occasion a male friend of hers taking us both to dinner at his club. 
The costume I used to wear then had a narrow skirt, with a small V 
at bottom, in which I walked and got in and out of street cars quite 
easily, yet when I sent it to my sister she said it fitted her nicely 
but, oh, the skirt was too narrow to walk in! Before my marriage 
I had accidentally found and read Richardson's novel 283S Mayfair 
and was still more infatuated with the idea of changing to a woman. 
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I returned to the English lady after her friends left, and was 
experiencing seme pleasure in changing into the character, when the 
spring of 1915 came and I decided that it was my duty to return tc 
England, although advised in August, 1914, that men were not wanted. 
1 had previously in one of my intervals since August, 1914, joined a 
recruits class and passed my elementary drills and on the night 
previous to leaving I went out dressed with two ladies to a vaudeville 
show, and remember sitting reluctantly on iny bed, not wishing to 
undress and close a chapter which I knew not when I should 
reopen. My first thought on the outbreak of war was: I shall have 
to return to England, I may be killed, or wounded in such a manner 
that I can never dress again, nor realize my great desire. Upon my 
return to England in 1915 fat the age of 42) I found that men were 
not so urgently needed in the Army as in munitions, and as a stern 


sense of duty alone made me face the possibilities of a rough life 
with coarse men, hardships, discomforts and spiritual crucifixion. I 
was not sorry. After months of attempts to get something of 
national importance I joined an engineering class and learned to 
make shells. In a weary search for work as a lathe hand I accU 
dentally met an officer, which led to an invitation from another 
officer to visit Woolwich Arsenal. I was engaged there to train 
for a month or so. and then go to branch works shortly to be opened 
•n which I ultimately had charge of a staff of several hundred 
women. Among them were several ladies of education, with whom 
atter hours. I became on very friendly terms, forming theatre 

wh?”',!I visited once or twice at the houses 
re they had rooms. But for my strong desire to be a woman I 
should have let myself go and paid marked attention to one whom 1 

one evening, as we sat together on a couch looking at 
photographs. A married lady tried to entangle me. hut I guessed 

durinu vJl'" a ^ B'' "here I could indulge 

torv I osprcially as my lodgings were very unsatisfac- 

bot a, h,, , f "Y ^ Loodon Agency without result 

simpalretiV ew 7" "V'™ “ho took a 

triable housekeeUr m 7' """I = 

-cmplated such a s 'en T '' Rp"- 

advertising ,„c a lady hou 'r boon 

educated wrand fhi "’"'e 'ho acquaintance of an 

'he thin ice and r '7 " " T'’'""' '"""'^''ip, but I felt 

■"e do what i wan to Vr t'T 

"ant to. The Indies at the Agency having found a 
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flat and a lady housekeeper I moved in (on a three months’ lease) 
the distinct understanding being that I was not to be seen as a man, 
but dress on entering at night, and have breakfast alone and unob¬ 
served in the morning. (This rule was soon broken in the morning 
by the lady.) It was with feelings of pleasure that I contemplated 
the end of the day’s work, and delighted, on entering my room, to 
find all my garments laid out. and, later on. the bed turned down 
and a dainty nightdress laid ready. 

‘‘My ambition being to live as a woman, not to ‘dress up’ or mas¬ 
querade, it seemed quite right to go out. In fact the restriction of 
being confined indoors recalled the fact I wished to forget, i.e., that 
I was a man dressed up. I went to Hyde Park frequently on Sun¬ 
day mornings. On one occasion I met a lady friend there, and 
walked the length of the Church Parade after sitting watching the 
promenaders. My housekeeper and I were becoming friendly: I was 
sorry for her as she had had hard luck, losing her husband and being 
alone and not well off. She began by declining to go out with me, 
and begging that I would not go out, pointing out the great risk. 
While I realized the risk I ran when thinking of it as a man, yet the 
enjoyment was so great, and my femininity (so long clamoring for 
expression and life) developed so much that I was soon able to go 
out without anxiety or fear, except at the back of my mind a slight 
anxiety which was hardly fear. The pleasure I obtained was worth 
all the risk, which was no doubt very considerable, during the war 
when suspicious people were liable to arrest as spies. At the end of 
nty lease my lady housekeeper suggested taking another flat and 
getting her furniture. Nothing unseemly had occurred between us, 
only 1 felt reluctant to embark on the new venture, but did so fully 
expecting a friend of hers to join us, and also because if 1 did not I 
thought I tnust give up dressing. I had by then given up the 
practice of appearing to my housekeeper only as a woman, partly 
because I grew to like her and took her out now and again to a 
theatre. 

During 1916-17 I frequently went out on Sundays, some¬ 
times to meet my friend, with whom I have been to many concerts, 
while I have been to Ketisiiigton Gardens and other parks, also to 
various large stores. My lady housekeeper later on tried to get me 
to drop my dressing, by a scare that detectives were on the watch, 
and I was induced to pack all iny apparel and store it in the base¬ 
ment. 1 thought of pa>ing the balance of the rent and clearing out, 
but as usual iny sympathy over-ruled and I didn’t have the heart to 
leave her. Her war-work later on brought on poor health, and she 
had to go away to sea-air. \Vc gave up the flat, and I went into 
rooms, later to a suite of two rooms where I could again dress and 
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CO out. My consideration for the lady, however, has led to her 
bcinc talked about, and her feeling that I ought to marry her. I 
am fond of her and would like to see or make her liappy, and mar¬ 
ried life has its attractions, in fact a nice home I greatly desire, hut 
my masculine nature and desires arc held in check by my feminine 
nature and I really shrink from matrimony and fatherhood although 
1 am very fond of young children, especially girls of all ages. I had 
by now advanced to being able to go out freely although with some 
restraint and care, and yet the pleasure grew as I was able to more 


completely let my femininity dominate my physical self. I have 
walked or sat in Kensington Gardens carrying a sunshade, and 
thrilled with aesthetic—not sexual—delight, at feeling 'I am a 
woman.’ No sense of risk was present. Yet there was a risk of 
police prosecution, compulsory resignation of my position, and dis¬ 
grace before friends and relatives. Nothing counted in the aesthetic 
delight of allowing my feminine self to live. At this time, however. 
I had not reached the conclusions or opinions that I now have 


regarding myself. I had been attracted by the title of a lecture, 
‘The Creative Power of Thought,’ and obtained booklets on it. and on 
The Power of the Mind.’ I then began to realize that I had been 
building up my feminine nature, but felt that there must have been 
some sort of a foundation in my nature, other than a nursed desire, 
to cause it to grow through so many early years. It was not as if 
I had created the appetite by wearing the clothes: the appetite had 
come first. I sought for some explanation of my desire, and a 
Thcosophist lady gave as her opinion that I had evidently just 
finished or was about to enter a female incarnation, while a leading 
male lecturer and editor of the Theosophica! Society dismissed me 
Mth Obsession I had been collecting every newspaper picture I 
could, and articles thereon, of female impersonators and used to go 
and see them in vaudeville or Army Concert parties, await their 
entrance with a kind of tremor, sit and admire them, long enviously 
to be doing the same, and wish I was smaller and more fem.nre 

Scott and W ilkic Bard women did not interest me. Neither did I 
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man. and wait in the theatre vestibule or hotel foyer, proudly con* 
scious of my appearance. Christmas Day. with its beautifully fur- 
clad women and girls leaving church on a frosty morning, and their 
queenly presence in the home, has always made me long sadly for 
a transformation. Up to this point I had enjoyed women’s garments 
as a means of getting into the character. When a lad I used to 
think, 'If I married a rich lady and she died I could take all her 
clothes.’ To dress in a lady’s clothes has always been more attractive 
than ‘dressing up,’ for the imagination of being her would be assisted. 

I used to picture going to a beautiful house and undressing in the 
bath-room, having a scented bath and, leaving my masculine sell 
behind, going into a lady’s dainty bedroom and dressing in her 
attire, absorbing the character from her clothes and the environ¬ 
ment. letting them raise me to my refined state. Then my ambition 
led me on to a gentlewoman’s life (even with a male body), accepted 
by a kindred spirit as a woman, treated as such and admitted to 
the inner sanctuary of a woman's life and conversation and the usual 
intimacies as between two gentlewomen, regarding partial undress 
during daytime when changing frocks. Whereas I would not in¬ 
trude, or wish to be subject to temptation as a man by being in a 
woman’s bedroom, yet I wished for admittance into the restricted 
area, and to be treated as, and feel I was there as, a woman. Fur¬ 
ther realizations of the experiences of being a woman were beyond 
the realms of probability, and my previous experiences had been that 
women were often the cause of my departure from my ideal aim. 

“My ne.xt stage was, however, a step further. One evening after 
leaving Hyde Park and the band. I walked to Marble Arch to get a 
bus and a man came up and spoke to me, walking by my side, and 
asked me to go for a walk. I felt indignant that he should presume 
to speak to me, and threatened to call a constalilc as he persisted. A 
rather nice young man was in the bus and he alighted when I did 
and overtook me, asking if he might see me home. I said I was 
nearly there, but allowed him to do so, and went for a little stroll 
a round-about way. It was a delightful sensation, receiving his 
attentions; he begged me to take tea next day in Town and wanted 
to kiss me on leaving which I desired but refused as it did not .seem 
to be the act of a gentlewoman. I had no feeling that I was fooling 
him, only a pleasant thrill at the thoroughness of my fcmitiinc 
feelings. 

"The ne.xt step upward was a sequel to another Hyde Park 
meeting. I sat on the outer edge of the seats around the band, under 
the trees away from the crowds listening to a waltz, and while 
enjoying it, picturing myself being whirled round in a ball-room, 
rrayed in a pretty gown. A good-looking gentleman of military 
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aspect walked by and repasscd, and I could see that he desired to 
make my acquaintance. I left it to Fate, feeling I could not en¬ 
courage him. He eventually sat down near me and opened with the 
usual small talk. W’hen I rose to go, he asked to be allowed to 
escort me. I declined but he pleaded, so I allowed him. especially 
as I was feeling extra pleased with myself, having on my friend's 
long seal coat, and a smart French hat and veil. It was pleasant 
being assisted over the low rails and we walked towards Lancaster 
Gate, my enjoyment being of the most aesthetic kind. It was past 
dusk when we reached the other side, and i was going to leave him 
just inside the Park rails, when under a large tree he seized me and 


kissed me. I expressed the surprise I felt and said. 'How dare you?’ 
—it made me tremble. He begged me to sit down a moment, 
apologizing fully, and I yielded, inwardly hoping for further 
experiences, yet keeping in the character of a lady and her proper 
behavior. 1 soon regained composure and rose to go. but under the 
same tree, quite shaded front view, he again seized me. and em¬ 
braced me ardently. I struggled but yielded and we had a long kiss 
of passion, he pressing close to me. and showing how I stirred his 
passion, and I returning his pressure in my abandonment to the 
delicious womanly feelings and desires I was enjoying, onlv to push 
him away and say. 'What do you think of me?’ He begged me to 
dine wnh him and go to his flat next day: I consented and fled I 
was trembling from head to foot, and did so for an hour after until 
111 bed. On this occasion my sexual nature expressed itself in the 
characlcr I was .n and I r.-ally felt physical desires. I I.ad no 

'Inch caused me to press in a spasm aRainst him. The one draw 
back was h.s stroi.R tobacco breath, and I felt I could not marry a 
nan w.tl, such breath. To those who do not understand tH- ep I^dc 

m a inalo arc mcompatiblc and cause sexual disturbances 

co-hab!;:;rwiui 

■ny back with legs apart) to find it'wa' nriT'"'o 
shoulder for me to turn to hirJi^ bm" I bega' "!^ 

elbow to get up saving ‘VVi, “'■Ran to raise myself on mv 

conventions, the iaw, and to a cert^in'Llrtth^lel^tlrrc 

6 
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aRainst it, but all these thoughts and resolutions would vanish into 
thin air. and the longing reappear as strong as ever at the sight of a 
well-dressed lady. To try on coats, furs, etc., had now lost its 
pleasure, the delight of putting them on as a man being much in¬ 
ferior to doing so as a woman. I had, before returning to England, 
tried to improve tny bust, by massaging my breasts with olive oil, 
as my enjoyntent is always greater when I know I look well, and 
□atura! busts would please me more than pads or improvers. 

■'At the end of 1919 I left England again, principally on private 
business, and resolved to try and enjoy a period of living as a lady 
continuously, thinking that perhaps realization might not be equal 
to anticipation and the result might be a less strong desire. I was 
nearly three months in finding a place where I could live the life— 
ostensibly to train for the stage—and at last went to the house of a 
retired man and his wife in a large city although my hostess was not 
the sort of kindred spirit I sought, in fact I used to feel she was 
less ladylike in character than I. They were both astonished at my 
appearance and my case and naturalness, so much so that they felt 

no an.xiety in introducing me as Mrs.- a widow, and I sat down 

to meals and cards with any guests. A week after arrival a relative 
of theirs, an elderly retired doctor, came to live with them, and he 
remained in ignorance all the time but was most courteous. I used 
to assist with meals and in the kitchen and in making beds, and felt 
more of a thrill when making the doctor’s bed than in helping my 
hostess make hers. A charwoman called every week and did cleaning 
and washing, and I used to do a large part of the ironing. Every 
day I used to go out and I visited stores, reading rooms, often had 
lunch out, called at the Customs to get a muff sent from England, 
and went to concerts, and regularly to church. I stayed just over 
three months and enjoyed it greatly, feeling quite at case, and happy, 
except for the fact that I went out alone, and did not have the 
friendship of a woman who would accept me in the character I por¬ 
trayed, so as to forget my body. My hostess used to repeat nice 
things callers said of me, and said herself that I w’as more lady-Hkc 
than some of her friends. It was a sad day when business matters 
caused me to leave; I felt very strange and uncomfortable in mens 
clothes, and. with a man’s outlook on life, unhappy. 1 had to 
journey to another part of the country and it was over twelve months 
before I could again enjoy myself, the latter three being spent in 
vain searching for a habitation. I had found out how completely I 
was able to live as a woman, how I enjoyed it, in an aesthetic sense, 
and how thoroughly I could submerge and even practically forget 
my physical sex in my imagination that I was a woman or, as 
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began to regard it, letting my real self live, so that instead of the 
conflict of two natures there was now peace and enjoyment. 

“The next time I had another three months’ 'life,' and in many 
ways this was the best of my experiences. By advertising I found a 
lady whose husband had deserted her, yet allowed her a monthly 
check. She lived alone in a small house and was a devout church- 
woman. We became very good friends; she treated me as if I was a 
woman and I respected her confidence, for to do otherwise was 
foreign to my nature, and would have spoiled my enjoyment, and 
possibly ended the arrangement. We were alone together and kissed 
on retiring and in the morning, saying ‘dear’ in speaking, and she 
slept with her bedroom door ajar, i never entered it, but she used 
to enter mine during the daytime when we were dressing to go out. 
We frequently went to theatres and cinemas and I was out every 
day, rejoicing in the feeling and thought: ’I am a woman.’ She con¬ 
fessed to me her desire to have a baby and I to her that I would too. 


Acting on an impulse I asked her to make me a maternity pad. 
which I wore for a whole day indoors, sitting about, and enjoying 
imagining I was pregnant. To many this may seem lunacy, or dis¬ 
gusting, yet my desire is always to get right into the character and 
think as a woman would, and feel like one. My departure, when she 
sold her house, was to steal away having said good-bye as a woman 


and not be seen as a man. For some days I suffered great depression 
and regret at the change. After two months absence I returned, 
and found a room but was unable to dress and go out for some 
months. Meanwhile I had obtained a position, hoping it would lead 
to a better one. A year after my last ‘life’ matters became bad, I 
was getting miserable, and frequently suffering real pain, for the 
sight of a well-dressed woman would often cause me to clench my 
nails into my palms, suppress a groan, sometimes a swear escaping 
my hps. I felt the injustice of things in that women with masculine 
natures were allowed to dress as men, and often say they wished 
they were men, yet the opposite was regarded with suspicion or 
derision. Many women with coarse natures and bad manners but 
good clothes were tolerated. Yet I. who could wear the clothes so 
much better, and give the impression of being a lady, was taboo be¬ 
cause of my bodily form which was hidden. ‘Manners maketh the 

-r'.h tells’-all were disproved by the 

fact that by their flesh ye shall know them.’ I realized that the 
cases are different, and males must not be allowed to dress as 

-satisfactory from a moral point of 

iected ^ ^ l ' to be sub- 

iccted to my physical self, my body. 
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“My Christmas Day, 1919, was spent with my first host and 
hostess: the next I felt must be spent as a woman, so I took a room 
at the chief liotcl and after breakfast dressed, went to church, lunch, 
etc., then retiring and returning to dinner as a man. As I was, by 
April. 1922, feeling very unhappy because my inner feminine self 
clamored for another chance to live, I consulted my doctor, who 
later on found me a home with an ex-officer and his wife and child, 
the lady having had a brother who had similar tastes (in England). 
The doctor anticipated that I should only dress at week-ends to 
obtain relief and he was quite in sympathy with this; but the oppor¬ 
tunity to again live as I desired was too strong, also the objection 
to appearing alternately as a man and woman is to me great, and 
may raise suspicions as well, so I resigned my position which was 
distasteful to me and entered once more into my womanhood. 

Although I should have preferred to go to a house where there were 
only one or two ladies I was prepared to overlook the drawback of 
the presence of a young lady boarder, for she had expressed no 
objection at me residing there. After having seen me in costume, 
however (purely as a matter of curiosity), she raised so-called moral 
objections and gave up her rooms. The ironical aspect of this, how¬ 
ever. was that she was in the habit of keeping late hours and taking 
drives late at night with strangers and had confessed these things 
to her hostess. More and more I notice that it is the feminine 
physical form that is considered by the world to be the woman, 
behavior, personality, and character not being so important, whereas 
1 look with scorn and disgust, or at least mild criticism, on some 
females, knowing how much better I could wear their clothes, con¬ 
duct myself, and give an impression of a real lady. There arc sweet 
natures in deformed bodies, and many so-callcd women arc by no 
means feminine. My sense of delight and enjoyment at again being 
able to live in the character that appeals so strongly to me was very 
great and continuous. Instead of the struggle of two natures, and 
arguments and counter-arguments in my brain, causing weariness 
and frequently a sadness which lay like a weight upon my spirit, 
the continual feeling of envy of women and inner or mental realiza¬ 
tion of the actual feelings to be dressed as they. I experience a 
sense of happiness and joy which now and again surges up as I 
think; ‘Now I am a woman.’ Merely wearing feminine clothes and 
masquerading is objectionable to me. and the slightest hint or sign 
by anyone who knows, that they regard me other than as a real 
woman is like an icy draught, or a sharp pin-prick. I enjoy letting 
the clothes and my inner nature completely conquer the masculine 
side of my brain and all desires pertaining thereto. 
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Just as a cferg>’nian is influenced by his surplice, a soldier by his 
uniform, or a nun by hers, so I am by my clothes. The transformation that 
takes place is really wonderful, for I often reflect sadly that I have no 
earthly chance of looking altogether like a woman. Yet my eyes and smile 
arc regarded as truly feminine, and happiness shows itself and soon 
improves my appearance. During my few months’ life—this time 
in the spring and summer—I made surprising advances in my free¬ 
dom of movement. My hostess took me to a corsetiere’s and I 


derived great and lasting pleasure from an expensive and well¬ 
fitting pair of corsets which gave the feeling of smartness and helped 
in graceful deportment. We also went shopping to try on hats, and 
I experienced true feminine delight and abiding satisfaction on Easter 
Sunday in going to church in a pretty new mauve hat and mauve 
veil, a large bunch of mauve sweet peas in my waist band. Instead 
of being distracted and torn with envy of women and their clothes, 
I could kneel in true heartfelt thankfulness that I was able to 
‘worship in spirit.’ I possessed pure aesthetic enjoyment, the delight 
of feeling myself to be a woman ‘like you’ and the delicious sense of 
comfort and elegance derived from »iy clothes, which do not result 


in a sense of sexual gratification, but rather of spiritual enjoyment, 
of mental delight and peace. Every trivial action, such as using a 
dainty and perfumed handkerchief, placing articles down gently, 
acknowledging the trivial courtesies generally received by women 
with a smile and soft Thank you,’ all gave me as much pleasure as 
the opposite would give pain. Although I am fond of company, yet 
walking alone as a woman is very pleasant, and I u.scd to go out 
daily, if not shopping, then to the sea-front, or in the parks, where 
silent enjoyment of my character was continuous, my only regret 
being that I had not a kindred soul, a woman friend. My hostess 
and her small son used to take lunch on the sands now and again 
and I frequently joined them, but .nice as she and her husband were 
she never properly understood me. I practically went everywhere 
I wished , 0 , but always with a sort of necessary caution not to run 
too great risks to theatres, concerts, cinemas, tennis tournaments, 
and to a reception of distiiiRuished visitors at a civic Rardon party 

Gender ' ■'( 1 ‘''''K'”"* "> '“''h 'he eye of the Governor- 

G^ncral s wife and curtsy to her, being rewarded with a charming 


makL'hed'l°'”'/ "’'n'“ ."^*"' “ '"'""'""ion for meals, and in 
makinR beds, and in shopping. Though 1 never indulged in an 

xtensive wardrobe I should like to. and would have if I saw my way 
very succesir? • ^ '"il-lvcssed and was 

clothes with furs, etc., are far more effective in hiding defeS. In a 
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comparatively short white flannel serge skirt (which I bought and 
tried on at a store, having it adjusted in length by the fitter), a pretty 
w’hitc petticoat and underwear, and a net blouse half screening dainty 
things beneath and revealing throat and neck, with white stockings 
and shoes, a silk sports coat and wide hat, sunshade, etc., I looked 
well and felt the greatest sense of pleasure when out or sitting at 
home reading, or moving about before and after meals. I have gone 
on the sands with a sunshade and sat for hours enjoying the sea, 
and the delightful sensation of being alone in the character I am in. 

My doctor visited the house and took a meal witli us, congratulating 
me on my appearance, and I called on him two or three times and 
saw him at his consulting rooms. He used, however, to advise me 

not to forget that I was Mr.-, but I impressed on him that I was 

able to practically forget Mr.- in the enjoyment of being 

Mrs.-. He said he saw no reason why I should not dress now 

and again as a relief to what becomes an overpowering desire, but if 
I let it get hold of me to an undue extent it became pathological. 
I said I was far happier, my brain was at rest, and there was not 
the continual conflict, and intense longing, causing depression. We 
debated the subject often for lengthy periods, I contending that the 
ego, the inner self, should rule and not the physical self. Although 
he was prepared to back up his early advice to protect me, and my 
hostess, if ‘discovery’ led to any untoward incidents (which did not 
worry njc, my enjoyment was too great to be deterred by thoughts 
of risk), he regarding me largely as a mental case, yet he suggested 
that it would be wiser if I and he consulted another doctor; to which 
I agreed. After he had prepared the consultant with an outline of 
my case, and details of public work, and references I had; I visited 
these two doctors one evening, having specially smartened myself, 
ind cn route buying a large bunch of sweet peas to wear in my 
waist band. I sat for two hours and a half, describing my case and 
answering questions of a most searching nature. I stated that it 
was my sincere desire to be a refined gentlewoman (not any female) 
and that although I realized all the drawbacks attending some 
women's lives, and had discussed the matter with an English lady 
who spoke of the illness, pains and drawbacks of women's lives, yet 
though I shrunk from pain and operations as a rule (a tooth extrac¬ 
tion being terrible to my nerves) yet I would undergo a surgical 
operation if the result would be to give me a beautiful or attractive 
female form with full womanhood in a type that appealed to me. 
The only embarrassment I fell at the interview was that I had to 
speak of myself as a male, while in feminine attire and character. 

My contention was and is that masculine women arc recognized by 
the world as a separate type and their personalities (or peculiarities) 
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are allowed expression, in dress, mode of living, etc., suitable to their 
inner selves, not their bodies: they are free to coarsen themselves by 
living as like men as possible, yet are hybrids. I make a more 
successful transformation, hide my body as far as sex is concerned 
and my behavior is that of a refined lady. My doctor rather clings 
to the mental obsession idea; and suggested that it would doubtless 
be possible for them to arrange with the Chief of Police that I be 
not molested, but I demurred at being pointed out to detectives and 
others who would ignorantly regard me as being dressed up. for my 
pleasure would be greatly lessened. The consultant took my side 
often in argument and said it was the strongest case of dual per¬ 
sonality he had known; he wanted time to consider and would see 
me again. 


At the end of four months’ life, my hostess received warn¬ 
ing from a friend that I was known and being spoken about, 
and we supposed that the young woman, her erstwhile boarder, had 
seen me and was talking. I felt that it was wisest to give up for a 
time and consulted my doctor who was indignant at the fact being 
revealed. It was with very great sadness that I undressed for the 
last time one night, having previously hidden my hostess good-bye. 
and asked to be allowed to slip out in the morning. I had determined 
to go away for a couple of weeks to my sister’s, but to return to 
them, as they would have been seriously hit financially had I left 
them. I slipped out into a world that was particularly distasteful 
to me. my collar choked me. my trousers oppressed me like bandages 
my fvlt clumsy, and I missed the clasp of corsets, and the 

beautiful feel of underwear. When I returned, however. I suffered 
considerable mental and spiritual anguish. I simply could not face 
he household at meals and for a week or more used to get out on 

ilZ 'vith break¬ 

fasts. Mj first evening meal was like a knife sticking into me for 

------ 

whether ^Mhfhoise or' 
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cause its development. Masturbation, when indulged in, and natural 
connection have been generally due to the feelings aroused by con¬ 
templation of the feminine state and clothes, in envy and not in a 
sense of sexual desire; also as a relief of the feeling of longing, rather 
than to create such feelings. I am a bundle of contradictions, a 
sort of Miss Jckyll and Mr. Hyde. I cannot simply dreamily con¬ 
template the attraction of a feminine state, but the desires are always 
present in varying degrees, and sometimes enough to cause pain or 
deep depression. Were I living alone as a man with an attractive 
woman and were rash enough to go to her bedroom (unless a pros¬ 
titute who would repel me) my feelings would be aroused, especially 
if she tempted me, partly because I feel inwardly that I would like 
to be in her place, and even during connection I have had a longing 
to be her. If going to her room to dress in her clothes, or already 
partly dressed and in the character of a woman, my femininity would 
keep niy masculinity sternly down; for I know that 1 could not 
misconduct myself when in my clothes and character, for the sake 
of temporary physical gratification, thereby robbing a more lasting 
aesthetic and spiritual pleasure (together with the sensation of 
Feminine sexual desires, mental and physical). I greatly desire to 
so thoroughly live as a woman that exposure in negligee in bed¬ 
rooms when it occurs, will be regarded as natural and so I may feel 
that I am admitted as a woman to the inner sanctuary of woman’s 
kingdom. 

Regarding the clothes themselves I admit frankly that 
they are very, very attractive to me, and that I love wearing them. 
I should like to have a complete outfit of essentially feminine things, 
dainty French lingerie, smart corsets which give a delicious feeling 
of snugness, pretty shoes, and silk stockings, lovely petticoats and 
underskirts and smart gowns, hats, lovely furs and cloaks, coats, 
wraps of all kinds. Dainty accessories, such as hankies, hand bags, 
gloves, jewelry, perfume, sunshades, veils—all have a truly feminine 
lure for me. My one great desire is for a really good seal coat with 
shawl collar and large cuffs of skunk. To see one of these makes 
me very envious, and this frequently happens. Hats have a great 
attraction, too, and I love a veil. Now underwear is known to have 
an influence on men’s passionate feelings, but with me, much as I 
love to see it on or in shops, yet my desire is to wear it. Except 
when shaving during my 'lives' I banish everything masculine, and 
I never see my head without a wig on nor expose my person below 
the waist. Dressing is a sort of ritual: I ani really ‘in the spirit' and 
sec and feel myself to be a woman; it is pleasing to put on the 
clothes, especially the touch of a pretty blouse on bare arms and 
shoulders. The soft comfort of underwear, and clasp of corsets, the 
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caress of petticoats around silk-stockinged legs, the smartness of 
shoes, together with the delightful sensation from the graceful move 
nients, and happy frame of mind, all combine to cause the most 
delicious aesthetic feelings of happiness and content, so that an> 
sacrifice, if necessary, of such an animal passion as masculine feelings 
often cause, is not to be even thought of as worth weighing. The 
great desire is to be as much a gentlewoman in appearance, deport¬ 
ment. personality, thought and desire as possible, and whereas the 
details of clothes are forgotten, skirts becoming a part of oneself, 
yet the delicious result remains in a happy feeling which surges up 
now and again in the Te Dcum \ ‘I am a woman.' When undressing 
at night I like to do so slowly before the mirror (should like a long¬ 
haired wig to sit and brush), but my feelings are simply one ol 
peaceful happiness, in that my real self is living without conflict with 
my physical self which lies dormant and subject. In various stages 
of undress I proceed to the last, where I release undergarments 
from my shoulders and slipping on a dainty nightie, I let my things 
fall to the ground as a modest woman would, never rcvcalitjg my 
deformities. Then in a pretty boudoir cap I sometimes sit and gaze 
in ac.sthetic satisfaction at my woman-self, stooping to enjoy the 
roundness of the slight breasts thus emphasized. Then to bed. only 

regretting that a loving husband, or a dear little baby is not to nestle 
near me. 


I do not feel that my case is one of inversion. My mas¬ 
culinity is, however, conquered—a thing I cannot do when living as 
a man; I feel I am getting to he, if not already so. a sensualist, but 
when m the feminine state one nature only rules, and I have no 
destre to step out of it. any thoughts of masculinity being driven 
away. As a man I should scorn any homosexual relationship, even 
tf imagining I was a woman. I have, however, allowed a woman to 
pretend to be a man to me. when desiring feminine sexual gratifica¬ 
tion. and I would wish to surrender myself to a nice man when a 
woman, but know that my ideal character would not allow such a 
lapse, yet the desire does not excite shame. I have not dressed since 
my last life, although all my clothes are within daily touch yet I 

ZI! putting'on ,hc 

yet to put It on as a woman and revel in its cosiness and enjoy the 
^rge cuffs, ,ha. ,s differen,. As a lady once said: 'I s„p,,os= yt 

act"!?’ alri “S well as dress in ,l.e char- 

uch as I desire feminine companionship and a nice home vet 
marrtage seems too great a risk. I cannot change my inner I.atuVe 
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nor contemplate the continued crucifixion of my self by the aRoniz- 
inp and tantalizing sight of a beautiful or attractive woman, in 
clothes that distracted me, being a continual source of torment. I 
still hope to live the life my real self desires, and in which I can build 
up a better and finer personality and a purer soul to take to the 
Beyond, when this body remains behind.” 

R. L. sent me numerous statements and letters, but the foregoing 
narrative (to which a few slight additions have been made from others 
of his papers) seems to cover the whole ground and it is in entire 
harmony in all essentials with his other statements. He came to see 
me at intervals after his return from Canada to London, and the 
personal impression he made agreed with his own account of himself. 
He was a quiet, solid, serious man, with no obvious feminine 
physical traits, and no mannerisms that suggested a woman. One 
would have supposed that he was rather too largely built to make 
up easily as a woman, but it would appear that in none of his adven¬ 
tures in that part was he ever alarmingly suspected. In numerous 
photographs as a woman his feminine air and bearing seem unim¬ 
peachable. There is nothing of the rather provocative and mere¬ 
tricious aspect which sometimes marks homosexual men when in 
feminine costume; the face looks rather massive but is that of a 
calm, experienced, decorous woman, and the impression is entirely 
agreeable. 

The part played by the sexual instinct in R. L. is of much in¬ 
terest, and characteristic of one of the types of Eonism. We see 
that it is held in balance, as it were, between his native masculine 
nature and his ideal feminine nature, pulled in each direction but 
unable to go to the full extent in either, for the ideal feminine nature 
prevents full enjoyment as a man, while to accept the sexual enjoy¬ 
ment of a woman though yet possessing a man's body would hardly 
befit R.L.’s conception of a lady's behavior. We see that there ts a 
sense (though not the usual sense) in which we can say that R. L. 
is an example of dual personality. But to say that would not be to 
offer any explanation of his condition. 

If we were to investigate him psycho-analytically, we might pos¬ 
sibly find the influence of an infantile attachment to his mother. 
No attempt whatever was made to ascertain that influence, and 
there is nothing to show that he himself attached importance to it. 
So that it is all the more instructive to observe that his references to 
his mother, his recognition of lier superiority, and his early championship 
of her against the irritable father, would agree with such an assump¬ 
tion. An infantile and always mainly unconscious absorption in the 
mother, on the part of a sensitive and sympathetic child, may %ycll 
have furnished the point of departure for the attitude of Eonism 
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which early began to develop in R. L., and. in the absence of any 
strong sexual impulse, more and more tended to an absorption in, 
and finally an identification with, the social, maternal, and domestic 
aspects of womanhood. This seems the only key we can expect to 
find, or need to find, to the influences that have molded R. L.’s life. 

In the next case, in a man of quite different intellectual, 
emotional and moral type, we see w'hat may, I believe, be re¬ 
garded as a profound if not complete form of sexo-aesthetic 
inversion. 


R. M., age 66; man of science and letters, a fellow of various 
learned societies and engaged in official scientific work. 

"My father (a business man) came of a healthy, prolific and long- 
lived family of farmers, and was one of eighteen children, ^^y 
mother came of a mercantile family, which suffered from a severe 
form of hysteria, showing itself in some members of the family, but 
not in others, through at least five or six generations. My mother 
was one of eight children, of whom one son and four daughters 
lived to be married, and had children. Of the others, one daughter 
died unmarried at twenty-four; and one boy and one girl died in 
infancy. 

“My mother and one of her sisters married in the same year; 
the former being thirty-one. and the latter thirty-five. But whereas 
the sister's husband was only a year older than herself, my mother 
(who was my father’s second wife) was sixteen years younger than 
my father; and about two years after the marriages, the eldest 
children were born. 


“The sister, who had set her mind on having boys had six 
children of which the two eldest and the youngest were girls the 
others two boys and a girl, died in infancy. . My mother, on the 
other hand, who set her mind on having girls, had five sons, all still 
living, of whom I am the eldest. 


At the age of six months. I was frightened by a railway train 
«h.ch passed before the window of a railway carriage at which I 

suffered much from convulsions, and could not walk until I was two 
S .11 my recollections go back distinctly and continuously to the age 
of three and a half, when we were staying at the seaside; though I 
have only isolated and disjointed recollections further back than fhat 
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delicate boy six years older than myself, whose mother was dead, 
and who lived with us during most of my childhood; and who was 
like an elder brother to me. 

“I was subject, till the age of eight or nine at least, to violent 
fits of hysterical crying, sometimes brought on by a mere trifle; I 
was generally put in a room by myself till the fit passed off. These 
fits were called 'freaks.’ 

“The earliest books I remember being read to me (Saudford and 
Merlon, etc ), I accepted as real, and at one time (when about 5 or 6) 
kept on running to the door at every ring, to meet two boys out of 
one of these books, whom I expected to come to pay us a visit, and 
who specially interested me. At this time I was very timid, and 
could not bear to listen to such a story as ‘Jack the Giant Killer.’ 

“I remember once thinking that I should have to marry my 
younger brother, because I did not know any one else. 

“When I was able to read, at the age of 7 or 8, I read 
everything I could get that looked interesting. There was no super¬ 
vision, except that a few books (mostly harmless enough) were 
tabooed as being ‘too old for me.’ But Pope’s Homer's Iliad on the 
one hand, and the Swiss Family Robinson on the other were long my 
favorite books; and now I began to personally identify myself with 
my favorite heroes, and to insist on being called by their names, 
changing from one to another, as the fancy took me. Thus, I was 
for a long time Hercules; Fritz of the Swiss Family; or Basil of 
Mayne Reid’s Boy Hunters, but always the oldest of the boy 
characters. 

“I never thus identified myself with any girl, and would have 
been horrified at the idea up to at least nine or ten; but I believe I 
was quite as well able to sympathize with the girls in juvenile tales 
as with the boys. 

“Occasionally I was a little sentimental. I was greatly impressed 
by the lines relating to Pasiphae in Homer, and also by the allusions 
to the beauty of the Anglo-Saxon women in Dickens’ Child's History 
of Fntjiand. I was always very amenable to suggestion. I once 
thought I ought to make a sacrifice in Old Testament fashion, and 
was seriously inclined to burn my crossbow; but not my long bow, 
which I thought I could not spare so well. 

“I remember thinking that 'cutting off the foreskin’ meant some¬ 
thing like ‘scalping’ the forehead; and if I met a Jew, was surprised 
not to see the scar. 

"I was always very anxious to try any new, and especially 
physical, experience. I was probably not more than five or six when 
my mother once told me that she had used soap-pcllcts during my 
illness; and I immediately insisted on her applying one. 
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“I was also curious to know what it felt like to be wounded in 
battle, to be tortured, or to be burned at the stake. This is a form 
of masochism not uncommon with young boys; but in one form or 
other it was almost permanent with me. 1 even felt it when I was 
about to have a tootli out. And yet 1 am very sensitive to pain. 

"Of sexual matters I have nothing to record, except that once 
or twice one of the testes slipped up into the abdomen, causing me 
considerable pain and trouble to get it down again. We were told 
‘the doctor had brought us;’ I was sorry he had not kept us, for the 
want of sufficient companionship and the dullness of our life made 
me very unhappy. Like most children, when I got a vague idea of 
something further, I thought babies might come through the navel; 
or that the navel had something to do with coition; and if I thought 
of the scrotum at all, I supposed it held urine. Among other things 
which appear trifles to parents, but often cause terrible siiiTcring to 
children, we were kept so long in children’s instead of boy's clothes 
that We were actually ashamed to be seen in them. 

"Fairy tales were tabooed; but I invented the idea of feather- 
dresses for myself before I had heard of them. 


\\ hen I was about 10, 1 learned to swim, but was much dis¬ 
gusted at the sight of the men's pubes, which I had not seen before. 
I still dislike hair on the face and body, and even the mention of a 
beard or moustache in a book Is disagreeable to me, though I wear 
them myself, to save the trouble of shaving. A year later, we were 
at the seaside, atid I saw the whole of my mother’s breast for the 
first time. It gave me a similar feeling of repulsion, which lasted 
some years, if I accidentally happened to sec a woman’s breast. 
(\yhen younger, I had. of course, seen babies suckled, but had then 
paid no attention.) As regards men, the feeling wore off after I 
began to bathe regularly; for bathing drawers for men did not come 
into general use till about 1860, or rather later. 

‘•When I was about 12. I found that if I ran very fast I 

water, which feeling went off when I tried to do so 

“I was brought up a teetotaller from the age of eight and 
though I abandoned tcctotalism after eight or ten years I' have 
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would be very nice to be changed into a girl for a time, to see what 
it \vas like. Gradually this idea became regret that I had not been 
born a girl, but unaccompanied at present by any longing to take 
the place of any particular woman: and accompanied for many years, 
as it had been preceded, by an almost uncontrollable longing for a 
life of travel and adventure, which I never had any opportunity of 
gratifying except within very moderate limits, and for which I was 
wholly unsuited. Of course the two desires were <iuite incongruous. 

When I was between 14 and 15, I used occasionally 
to draw back the prepuce to look at the glans, and twice had an 
emission of semen. I had not the least idea of what it was; and 
just about my fifteenth year, I fell into masturbation; but happening 
at that time to look into Rees’ Cyclop<rdia, I stumbled across an 
article respecting it, and connecting it with what I was doing, 
struggled against the habit as much as possible, and never yielded 
to it in excess. As the “inversion” had then already commenced, it 
cannot have been seriously affected by it, one way or the other. 

“In tlie following year I had for the first time a passing fancy 
for a girl pla>*matc; but it never went beyond that stage. 

“At this period the desire to be a girl was not very intense; but 
it was still present, accompanied as it generally has been, by the 
wish to go through the experience of having a baby. Again, my 
reflections on sexual subjects w'ere not limited to marriage, but to 
speculations on abnormalities, such as hermaphroditism and castra* 
tion. The latter never appeared to me as unnatural or revolting, but 
only as a curious and perhaps interesting experience, and 1 should 
have subjected myself to it after the deatli of my wife, if I could 
have carried it out without detection.^ Mammond mentions a case 
in which a man wished to be castrated that he may be more like a 
woman. Such a feeling is perfectly intelligible to mo. After my 
wife’s death, I often slept with all the organs tucked back between 
my thighs, out of sight and reach from the front. I have very rarely 
had erotic dreams, it has surprised me that I have very seldom 
dreamed of myself as a woman. 

“When I was about 19, I fell seriously in love for the 
first time with a very young girl; and enjoyed two days of delirious 
happiness, arising simply from the idea of being really in love; such 
as I never experienced before or since. Bui my mother opposed it, 

^ Eonism has sometimes actually led to sclf-castraiion. Thus 
Tange and Trotsenburg (Scxual-Prohtcmv, June, 1911) have described 
the case of a married man, a good husband and father but regarded as 
peculiar by those who knew him. and in reality a transvestist, who thus 
mutilated himself; but his persistent dissimulation rendered it difficult 
to elucidate the case psychologically. 
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and I found the girl was much younger than I thought: so the affair 
gradually flickered out, without my ever having spoken a word of 
love to her. 

“The ‘freaks' had ceased when I was about 10 or 11; but I 
was liable to violent fits of anger, if greatly upset, which sometimes 
left me ill for a day or two. I succeeded in overcoming this feeling: 
but at the loss of the ‘righteous indignation’ and power of taking my 
own part which were absolutely necessary to protect my own com¬ 
fort and rights in the world. Besides, having sufficient sympathy and 
insight to sec both sides in a dispute. I am equally liable in any 
doubtful case to be imposed upon by either cajolery or bullying, and 
am often ‘afraid to strike' when it is mj' clear duty to do so, for fear 
of unfairly 'wounding' my adversary. Consequently I am always 
liable to be grievously imposed upon, or even talked into doing against 
my will what 1 know to be contrary to my own interests. Nor can 
I often think at such times of what I ought to say or do in the cir¬ 
cumstances: and I atn quite unable to meet a sudden and unexpected 
attack or change of front. I reproach myself greatly for this after¬ 
wards, for when it is too late I see clearly what I ought to have said 
and done. This weakness is the most painful (and perhaps the only 
really painful) accompaniment of my ‘inversion’; and it may possibly 
have no necessary connection with it. 


'When I was about 20. I met a young foreign lady at the 
house of some friends she was visiting. She was a very bright, lively 
girl, with a light complexion and dark hair, which I have always 
preferred: and we soon became as good friends as if we had known 
each other all our lives, instead of meeting as strangers and foreign¬ 
ers. I believe 1 .attracted her as much as she attracted me: and there 
was not an unkind word between us at any time: and though we 
married soon afterwards, we were never happy apart for an hour- 
and If we could get away together, it was like a fresh honeymoon to 
the last. She departed after we had enjoyed nearly thirty years of 
married life; by no means free from sometimes serious trouble- but 
as between ourselves, idyllic. W’e had one son 

"Wc I,olh thought that thu first sight of each other undressed 

instead ' T ■^■‘Porieneed any such feeling. 

Instead of tins, n.uch as I loved her. I also envied her very ntuch 

and he innate and mst.uctive longing to ho a woman myself became 
each other s bodies, for a time at any rate 
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felt in my life, and I did not get over it for many months.^ On such 
occasions I always sympathize greatly with the mental sufferings 
of the husband, not the physical sufferings of the wife. 

"A year or two later 1 was affected with hernia on both sides. 
That on the right side the doctor called inguinal, and it has given 
me more or less trouble ever since. The left one he called indirect; 
and I have scarcely felt anything of it from the beginning. He told 
me it was unusual for two forms to exist on opposite sides; but I 
may say that I know nothing of the cause, and that the right side 
was affected some weeks or months before the left. 

“And here I may note that there is a slight tendency to lateral 
hermaphroditism, the right side being more masculine than the left. 
On the right side the beard is considerably stronger; and though 
there is very little hair on the chest, or indeed on the body generally, 
what little there is, is mostly on the right side of the median line; 
and the right breast is a little smaller and less firm than the left. 
The shape of the pelvis seems equally masculine on both sides. 

“But on the other hand the right eye is much weaker than the 
left; it w’as never strong enough to read by at the best of times, and 
at present hardly reaches No. 2 of the test types, while the left eye 
goes up to 5 or 6, and is still strong enough to read good print with 
a good light without glasses for a short time. But my eyes are 
quite too sensitive for me to be able to hold them open for examina¬ 
tion with a light. 

“I forgot to say that when I was a child I was much troubled 
by a sensation as if everything was going into my eyes (a weakness 
inherited from my mother); and I constantly saw films, but had no 
other hallucinations. I should add here that I have never been able 
to whistle; and though the uvula was operated on when I was about 
twenty-six, I don't know that it had any effect beyond stopping the 
constant annoyance of tickling in the throat, from which 1 had 
suffered for some years. I have never had the least inclination to 
smoWe- 

‘•After my wife's death, I felt her presence with me for some years; 
but it gradually seemed to fade away. Greatly needing the sympathy of 
a wife, as well as a congenial companion (for I seem to understand and 
sympathize much letter with women than with men) I seriou.sly con¬ 
sidered the possibilities of a second marriage, but several reasons led me 
finally to abandon the idea. The young lady who has been most 

1 This feeling may be more common than is generally supposed. 
Karen Homey states that when she began to analyze men, after previous 
experience with women, she was surprised at the intensity of their envy 
of childbirth and motherhood, as well as of the breasts and the act oi 
suckling (Ini. Jour. Psycho-analysis, Oct., 1926, p, 330). 
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attractive to me since the death of my wife married lately. I do not 
feel Jealous of her or her husband, but feel as if I should like best 
to be her daughter. In any case. I hope to have my wife as my 
lover or my sister in some other life, according to whether she is a 
man or a woman. 

"When I was about 57. I was grossly abused and insulted 
by some unworthy persons who were under great obligations 
to me: and experienced great mental suffering for a long time 
afterwards. Whether it had any connection with what I am going to 
narrate, I do not know; but about two years after this, there seemed 
to be something like an alteration of sexual polarity. I felt like a 
woman born out of her sex, and was affected by the most passionate 
longing to be a woman. I could not look at a pretty girl without 
envying her, her beauty and her womanhood, and would gladly have 
changed places with almost any woman from fifteen to forty-five 
who was in the least attractive to me. 


' These feelings seem to have stimulated the breasts, which had 
previously been almost as flat as a child's, for they now began to 
enlarge very slowly; but also very steadily: and sometimes the)- 
seem to alter almost daily. At first nothing could be felt under the 
nipples but a small hard detached nucleus about the size of a pea. 
This gradually enlarged, and then seemed to become dispersed and 
diffused, and was succeeded by a thickening, at first under the 
nipples, and then above; connected with a band (at first hardly 
thicker than a thread) a little below the armpit. Lastly there was a 
thickening beneath the nipple itself. Then the whole circumference 
of each breast became firm and thickened, and it was not till this pro¬ 
cess was completed (after perhaps three or four years) that the 

breasts have begun to protrude a little in front. They continued to 
enlarge slowly. 

•'The growth of the breasts was occasionally accompanied by a 
•tdla mg sensation ,n any part which was about to enlarge; also a 
throbbing fcclmg m the whole, and a feeling of inflammation could 
often be induced by a voluntary contraction of the muscles. The 
Icvclopmcnt of the breasts was not accompanied by any atrophy of 
the male organs, as sometimes occurs when it is the result of an 
.n;uo. ,ho head ,I re„.cmbcr o„cc having a bad (ail on he o" 
the back of my head when I was a boy of nine or ten but dnnV 
suppose this had any effect on my constitution). These remarks 

7 
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"At present the breasts are beginning to fee! increasingly like 
a woman’s which is accompanied by a strange feeling of greatly in¬ 
creased physical comfort and well-being. If I had an opportunity, I 
should like to try on a woman’s clothes, though I have no very 
special attraction for women’s dresses or their ordinary occupations 
—especially stays; and also put a child to the breast, to see if it 
would draw milk. The acme of physical human happiness often 
appears to me to be a woman suckling a healthy child. With the 
growth of the breasts, the painfully intense longing for womanhood 
has somewhat subsided. 

‘‘A woman’s body appears to me to be far more beautiful and 
interesting, and even much more natural than a man’s; and its 
physical drawbacks would be a cheap price to pay for the pleasure of 
living in one. The male organs appear to me ugly, inconvenient, 
and almost unnatural. I am fond of children, and perhaps my 
feeling towards them may resemble those of a woman. I should 
like to be a woman in order to enter utterly into their lives as one of 
themselves. 

‘‘All of my brothers are more or less bald, but though I am the 
eldest, my hair is still very good for my age, only thinning a little 
in the front. I may add that I am not intuitive, and no judge of 
character, and am clumsy with my hands. 

"I am still greatly attracted by beautiful women, but my in¬ 
stinctive feelings towards them arc always more those of envy than 
desire or jealousy: and I always envy a woman in proportion to my 
love and admiration for her. Still, there arc many good women, for 
whom I feel sincere regard, and even affection, who are not in any 
way physically attractive to me, and towards whom I feel neither 
desire nor envy. 

"Fortunately I was never thrown among vicious companions, 
and was too timid and refined to fall into evil courses, though I 
might have done so. had bad companions tempted me. Perhaps, too. 
niy physical passions were weakened by the tendency to inversion. 

"My wife and I used sometimes to change clothes, though lier's 
were much too small for me. But I may repeat, I do not know that 
I have any special fondness for women’s clothes or women's 
occupations. 

"Intellectual women of some force of character arc most 
attractive to me, perhaps as a counterpart to my own weak and 
easily influenced character; I am not usually attracted by weak, 
delicate, fair 'feminine women." 

"As regards myself, I do not feel the double sex to be an evil 
(except for the weakness of character which may or may not be 
connected with it), but rather an advantage, as enlarging my 
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sympathies. I do not suppose it is possible for one sex to under¬ 
stand the other, without their being mixed in sufficient proportion to 
give them a real fellow-meaning. I consider it most probable that 
the sexes are always more or less mixed in varying proportions in 
every man or woman, one or the other preponderating. 

“The peculiar psychical affection which I have described might 
be called aesthetic inversion. It is dealt with by several living 
novelists, especially Frank Richardson in 2835 Mayfair. 

“It differs from ordinary inversion in that those who are 
affected by it appear {at least in most cases) never to be attracted 
by men, but only by women. There is no tradition, so far as I 
know, of anything resembling inversion in our family. 

“These people arc generally devotedly attached to some woman; 
and love and honor her so much that they feel as if they themselves 
were born out of their sex, and naturally in a kind of uncomfortable 
exile. 


“I have written the foregoing account in all sincerity. The 
condition is no mere fancy, but has continued and indeed increased 
during almost the whole of a fairly long life." 

The foregoing narrative, written by a man of scholarly habits, 
and highly trained in scientific accuracy of observation, was placed 
in my hands some years before the writer's death. Not long before 
this occurred 1 submitted it to him for a final revision, which resulted 
in no essential changes. During this period I was in frequent cor¬ 
respondence with R. M.. both on the subject of his anomaly and on 
other topics. Owing to circumstances I had only one opportunity 
of meeting him. The personal impression he made upon me cor¬ 
responded with that conveyed by his letters and his narrative. There 
was no outward suggestion of femininity, but there were present in 
an extreme degree the indications of the timid, retiring, sensitive 
disposition which IS sometimes seen in men devoted to a scientific 
carc^ and is apt to be associated with neurotic tendencies 

ance >M,h h,s .i,,^ eventually shown 

"r'm n ( '■ Eonislic tempera- 

wish ,„r a physical examiultu t be made a^^'f ' “ 

for this purpose had been duly arranged Th/n ^ appointment 
■nnear, due to aeute nephriti/ 
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the disorder, resulting shortly after in death. It seems improbable 
that the examination would have revealed any conditions to which 
great significance could be attached, for some degree of gynecomasty 
is far from uncommon. At the same time there was absolutely 
nothing in R. M’s attitude towards himself and his anomaly, or in 
his general mental condition, which reveals any delusional state. 
The utmost that can be said is that he was inclined to suspect that 
some very minor physical anomalies might possess a feminine or 
hermaphroditic significance. But he was anxious to submit these 
points to the judgment of those more competent in such matters. 
We see here what the Freudian would term a “complex,” but it is 
not a paranoic delusional system. 

The condition presented by R. M. seems to me to be 
Eonism, or sexo-aesthetic inversion, in perhaps a complete form. 
In that form it brings home to us the unsatisfactory nature 
of the term “transvestism.” The element of cross-dressing was, 
indeed, present, but in so slight and unessential a degree as 
to be almost negligible. A man of intellectual tastes and of 
deep feelings, dressing had never been a matter of great in¬ 
terest to him. and there was no soil for any pronounced im¬ 
pulse of cross-dressing to take root in. The inversion here 
is in the affective and emotional sphere, and in this large sphere 
the minor symptom of cross-dressing is insignificant. The 
subject was a man of exceptional intellectual culture and of ex¬ 
ceptional sympathetic sensitiveness. He possessed marked 
feminine affectability. He cannot be regarded as an example 
of aesthetic inversion in its most usual and typical form. But 
he seems to me to present it in its most highly developed form. 

When we attempt to classify or to account for the cases 
here brought forward the task is scarcely easy. Wc may well 
assert that they illustrate that universal bisexuality which is 
now so widely accepted. We sec that R. M., as well as R. L., 
perceived thi>, and it was also pointed out by Nacke. But if 
wc proceed to co-ordinate these cases of sexo-aesthetic in¬ 
version with ordinary sexual inversion, now often regarded as 
most easily explicable by this same organic bisexuality, mani¬ 
fested through some constitutional hormonic irregularity, we 
encounter difficulties. We may be inclined to regard aesthetic 
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inversion as a slighter degree of the same sexually intermediate 
state of which we find a more advanced stage in sexual in¬ 
version.* But a little consideration shows tliat that is scarcely 
correct. In the narrow sphere of the sexual impulse itself the 
Eonist shows indeed but little if any approximation to the op¬ 
posite sex. But in the wider non-sexual psychic sphere, on the 
other hand, he goes far beyond all the most usual manifesta¬ 
tions of sexual inversion. The two conditions are not strictly 
co-ordinate. They may rather be regarded as, so to speak, 
two unlike allotropic modifications of intermediate sexuality. 
Sexual inversion when it appears in Eonism would appear to 
be merely a secondary result of the aesthetically inverted 
psychic state. Eonism. when it appears in homosexual persons, 
is perhaps merely a secondary result of the sexually inverted 
psychic state. 

Raffalovich^ has remarked that one is struck by the moral 
inferiority, the superficiality, the immodesty of the effeminate 
invert. This remark, whether or not it is true of the effeminate 
invert, rarely applies to the Eonist. On the contrary, we are 
frequently impressed by his moral superiority. Like the 
fetichist, he never flaunts his peculiarity in the public eye, con¬ 
cealing it from all but sympathetic observers who number per¬ 
haps only one or two in a Hfc-time. His code of morals is usu¬ 
ally the accepted code, held perhaps rather more firmly than 
usual, and if. as may sometimes happen, he seems to discern 
a homosexual tendency in himself, he is genuinely distressed. 
There is little likelihood that he will ever become, as some¬ 
times happens to the effeminate invert, a prostitute. 

This is not. indeed, a point of view which always com¬ 
mends itself to psycho-analysts. There arc some psycho¬ 
analysts who when they see acknowledged signs of homo- 


‘ Sadger, from the psycho-analj-tlc side, rcocls the idea that tranc 

eS stTnZin? inversio^and MoU^^Som a diff^ I 

seiuai uT Hl!Sel7"whn intermediate 

sexSa stages is 11 intermediate 

.he heJeroL;,:! Eon.sm as primary i„ 

Katfalovich. bramsiue et Uniscxualitc, p. 93 . 
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sexuality, accept them, as most other people do, as the signs of 
homosexuality. But when they see the reverse, even a strong 
antipathy, they accept that also as a sign of homosexuality, 
the reaction of a suppressed wish. “Heads, I win,” they seem 
to say; “tails, you lose.” This is rather too youthful a method 
of conducting mental analysis. We must, therefore, hesitate to 
follow Stekel who would thus account for the Eonist’s fre¬ 
quently strong dislike of homosexuality, and considers that the 
Eonist is an invert, whose inversion is transferred from the 
body to the garments that are its symbol. 

Thus, on a common basis, we seem to be presented with 
two organic conditions which are distinct, do not easily merge, 
and are even mutually repugnant. A large proportion, per¬ 
haps the majority, of sexual inverts have no strongly pro¬ 
nounced feminine traits, and even so far as they possess them 
not infrequently desire to slur over or disguise them. The 
majority of sexo-aesthetic inverts, on the other hand, are not 
only without any tendency to sexual inversion, but they feel a 
profound repugnance to that anomaly.^ 

In the two transitional cases I have brought forward 
there could not be said to be even a question of sexual in¬ 
version. In pronounced cases it only comes into question 
to be rejected. A. T. (as also R. L.) had latterly indeed 
come to feel that the sexual experiences of a woman were 
needed for the complete gratification of his state of feeling. 
This is, however, clearly a secondary development of his 
aesthetic inversion, and it is a development which the sub¬ 
ject himself views with terror. Moreover he is not in fact 
in the slightest degree sexually attracted to any person of 
his own sex. The idea is merely an idea, and though it might 
possibly become an obsession it seems highly improbable that 
it will ever be carried into practice. In R. M.s case, although 
here aesthetic inversion is carried so far, there has never been, 

‘Hirschfcld (Die HomosexualUat. 1914, p. 233) refers to a rnalc 
transvestist who remarked tliat "transvestism and inversion arc two 
diametrically opposite dispositions.” and to another who declared tliat tic 
felt contempt for inverts and effeminate men. 
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even imaginatively, the slightest homosexual temptation. After 
he had devised the term "aesthetic inversion,” he was himself 
rather inclined to reject it for "psychical hermaphroditism." on 
the ground that the use of the word “inversion” might suggest 
a connection with homosexuality which he would regard as 
highly repugnant. 

Psychologically speaking, it seems to me that we must 
regard sexo-aesthetic inversion as really a modification of 
normal hetero-sexuality. Assimilation in dress, Crawley re¬ 
marks. even from the ethnographic standpoint, “is a form of 
the desire for union.” It is a modification in which certain of 
the normal constituents of the sexual impulse have fallen into 
the background, while other equally tiormal constituents have 
become unduly exaggerated. What are those two sets of 
constituents? 


In normal courtship it is necessary’ for the male to ex¬ 
perience two impulses which are, on the surface, antagonistic. 
On the one hand, he must be forceful and combative: he must 
overcome and possess the desired object. On the other hand, 
he must he expectant and sympathetic; he must enter into the 
feelings of the beloved and even subject himself to her will. 
The lover must be both a resolute conqueror and a submissive 
slave. He must both oppose himself to his mistress’s reticence, 
and identify himself with her desires. This twofold attitude 
is based on the biological conditions of courtship. 

In civilized human courtship there is a tendency for the 
first and aggressive component of the sexual impulse to be 
subordinated, and for the second and sympatlietic component 
to be emphasized. This tendency was set forth many years 
ago by Cohn Scott as the “secondary law of courting” by 
which the female (who is already imaginatively attentive to the 
states of the excited male) develops a sttperadded activity, 
tth.le the male develops a relatively passive and imaginative 
attent.on to the psychical and bodily states of the female This 
•magmat.ve radiation” and "development of the representa- 
hve powers," is favored, Colin Scott point, out, by the re“!e. 
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tions imposed by civilization, and the larger mental capacity in¬ 
volved.^ 

This secondary component of the sexual impulse, the ele¬ 
ment of sympathy and identification, may be said to be con¬ 
nected. as Colin Scott seems to have recognized, with an 
aesthetic attitude. It is worth while to insist on the connection 
for it may furnish a deeper reason than I have yet suggested 
for applying the name “aesthetic inversion” to a condition 
which, as the reader will by now have perceived, is to be re¬ 
garded as an abnormal and perhaps pathological exaggeration 
of the secondary component of the normal heterosexual impulse. 

The Eonist is frequently refined, sensitive, and highly in¬ 
telligent. In this respect T. S. and R. L. and R. M. are typical. 
The Eonist has developed and exaggerated this secondary im¬ 
pulse of courting at the expense of the primary more aggres¬ 
sive impulse. (Carried to the extreme this tendency may be¬ 
come masochism, and we see in T. S.'s day-dreams a slight 
masochistic disposition.) But this impulse corresponds to the 
impulse which various modern philosophers of aesthetics re¬ 
gard as of the essence of the aesthetic attitude, an inner sym¬ 
pathy and imitation, an emotional identification with the beauti- 


J Colin Scott, "Sex and Art," American Journal of Psychology, 
vol. vii. No. 2. It may be noted that Dr. Sabrina Spiclrcin {Jahrbuch 
fiir Psychoanalytische forschitngen, vol. iv, 1912, p. 483) independently 
confirms Colin Scott's view of the more primary nature of this imagina¬ 
tive attentiveness in women. There are, she .says, two directions of 
ideas in the lover: “In the first, one is usually the subject and loves the 
outwardly projected object; in the second one is changed into the beloved 
and loves himself as object. In the man, to whom belongs the active 
part of capturing a woman, the subjective ideas prevail; in a woman, 
who has to attract the man, the refluent ideas gain, even normally, the 
upper hand. Herewith is connected feminine coquetry; the woman is 
thinking how she can please ‘him’; herewith is connected also her greater 
homosexuality and auto-erotism (Narcissism); changed into her lover, 
the woman must to a certain degree feel masculine; as the object of the 
man she can love herself or another girl who is such as she would w'ish 
herself to be—of course always beautiful. I once found a feminine col¬ 
league much worried over a succession of envelopes she was addressing. 
She could not repeat the handwriting she had achieved in the first. On 
my asking why th.it pleased her so much, she suddenly realized that that 
was how her lover wrote. The need for identification with the beloved 
was, therefore, so great that she could only endure herself as being like 
him." 
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ful object. Even though we reject this resemblance as an 
adequate basis for a name to designate the anomaly, it still 
seems that the aesthetic tendencies of this impulse cannot be 
ignored. Tliey help to explain, moreover, why, as Niicke long 
since remarked and as my cases show, it so often happens that 
the Eonist is an artist or a man of letters. William Sharp, who 
pubHi.hcd various well-known books under a feminine pseudo* 
nym (Fiona Macleod), which was long believed to stand for a 
real woman, was an artist with the temperament of an EonisC 
and well shows liow almost identical the aesthetic attitude is in 
the two cases. We arc told in the biography by his wife tlial 
scarcely a day passed on which he did not try to imagine him¬ 
self living the life of a woman, to see through her eyes, and 
feel and view life from her standpoint, and so vividly that 
‘sometimes I forget I am not the woman I am trying to im¬ 
agine.’ ”> R. U. thought he found traces of Eonism in Renat; 
and Rossetti, and he referred to Frank Richardson’s novel, 
283^ Mayfair, as dealing with it. Hirschfeld has stated-’ that 
Richard Wagner was the type, even physically, of one variety 
of transvestist. and that it ought not to be doubtful to anyone 
that he was m his own life a transvestist, after reading his 
Letters to a Dressmaker.” surreptitiously published years ago 

To me it is more than doubtful. The letters to the tlress- 

lensrof '■ rsonism, even in the narrowest 

sen e o cross-dress,ng. W'agner simply wants his gar.nents 

made of s, k and .satin, cushions of similar material, and light 

br,cs of beauu.ul colors-he is very particular about tlVpre- 

m t "" We are in the presence 

not of an Eon.st, but an artist who, after an early life of hard' 

^T^^t length able to gratify the repressed cravings of his 

Sliarb, p. 55 

P- 13. 

lul:u,achcrtn: Unlerrfdungeu mil dc» IRapnrrj an cine 

Heinrich Pudor, "Richard n Berlin. 1907. Abo 

Biscxualiiat." Gcschicch, Imd 
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ph\’sical and psychic sensitivity'. Beethoven, it is true, liked to 
compose in an old dressing-gown. But Haydn, who in youth 
had suffered from living in dirt and rags, insisted on being 
elegantly dressed before he sat down to compose. It may be 
sai<l—I have often said it—that in genius, whatever the actual 
sex. there are elements alike of the man. the woman, and the 
child. This was emphatically true of Wagner. We may even 
agree with Dr. Pudor that a feminine element is of special im¬ 
portance for the artist as musician, since “music implies em¬ 
bodied receptivity.” But while this brings the artist near to the 
Eonist, and helps to explain why the Eonist is sometimes also 
an artist, it will not suffice to identify them. Similarly, Ruskin 
and Rossetti cannot be regarded as Eonists, although both of 
them, even on the physical side, may have presented feminine 
traits.^ 

It is this sensitive impressionable artist’s temperament 
which often leads the Eonist to believe that his peculiar nature 
has been moulded in childhood by the special circumstances of 
his early life. We may certainly believe that such circumstances 
have sometimes been influential. This may be noted with 
special fre(iuency of the mother's attitude towards her child, 
and Sadger's cases, also, show the influence of the mother and 
of love for the mother. It is fretiuently recorded that the 
mother took an unusual pleasure in encouraging or emphasis¬ 
ing the child's tendency to adopt the ways of the other sex. 
In T. S.’s case this influence was exerted in a reverse direction; 
she concentrated attention on the child's feminine traits by her 
repulsion to them. These arc the two opposite ways in which 
it is possible for a mother to help to mould her child’s char¬ 
acter in this direction. 

The philosophic students of aesthetics have frequently 
shown a tendency to regard a subjective identification with the 
beautiful object as the clue to ae.sthetic emotion. They hold 
that we imaginatively imitate the beauty we see, and sympathe- 


1 I may note that Moll iinlcpcndcntly concludes that 
fails to prove thal Wagiicr was a iransvcstist, kra/Tt-Lbmfc and * » 

Psychotethia Scxualis, 1924, p. 585. 
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tically place ourselves in it. Our emotions, as it were, beat 
in time to its rhythm. Lotze and R. Vischer worked out an 
aesthetic doctrine of inner MUcrlebcn on such lines as these. 
More recently. Karl Groos concluded that the play of inner 
imitation, inner Milcrichcn. is “the central phenomenon of 
aesthetic enjoyment.”* Lipps. again, is a distinguished ex¬ 
ponent of imitation and of what he calls Einfuhlung as the 
explanation of aesthetic emotion, and he has most elaborately 


set forth his doctrine. It is very interesting, from our point 
of view, to note that,^ while Lipps on the whole regards imita¬ 
tion and EUxfiihhing as going together in aesthetic feeling, he 
stops short (where the Eonist floes not stop short) at the 
threshold of sex and declares that here we must make a dis¬ 
tinction. We cannot, he says, explain the appeal of a woman’s 
beauty by imitation, for a man does not. for instance, desire to 


possess a woman’s breasts. Yet all beautiful forms, he holds, 
owe their beauty to Emfiililung, and this has nothing to do with 
the sexual instinct for wliich the specific form of the opposite 
sex are objects of a possible real relationshij). The aesthetic 
enjoyment of a woman’s figure thus shows clearly. Lipps con¬ 
cludes. that the conception of Ewfiihltnig is different from 
that of imitation (or Nachahmitug).-^ 

Here we may perceive a deeper reason than we have yet 
reached for describing the psychological anomaly we are here 
concerned with as aesthetic inversion. The subject of the 
anomaly is not merely experiencing an inversion of general 
tastes m the sexual sphere; he has really attained to a specific¬ 
ally aesthetic emotional attitude in that sphere. In his ad¬ 
miration of the beloved he is not content to confine bin.df to 
the normal element of Einfiihlung; he aclopts the whole aesthe- 


2 Oaiuss. 1902. c.ir. Ch. \- 

1906. Ch. I. ■ Gemiss h, ,/,> lii'Ucdc Kiuist, 

sexual emotion. Groos {of' cit 2481 rnn ’i ®^®*hciic emotion from 
the conclusion that the artistic enjoyment escape 

l>«lonffs to the aesthetic sphere Lintls f L ^ markedly sensual situations 
dccada.t to involve the sexual instinct in a^estheiiS. 
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tic attitude by experiencing also the impulse of imitation. He 
achieves a completely emotional identification which is sexually 
abnormal but aesthetically correct. At the same time we may 
carry this conception beyond the aesthetic field into that of 
the psychic life generally. Such a conception has, for instance, 
been worked out by Prandtl. “Every ‘you,’ ’’ says Prandtl, 
“every person outside myself, proceeds from a splitting up of 
myself, and is part of my own me.’’^ The Eonist thus be¬ 
comes simply a person in whom a normal and even quite or¬ 
dinary and inevitable process of thought is carried to an un¬ 
due and abnormal length. He has put too much of “me” into 
the “you” that attracts him. 

Physically, it would appear, this secondary and aesthetic 
element of the sexual impulse tends to assert itself abnormally 
in the form of aesthetic inversion in those men in whom the 
primary and more “virile” element of the sexual impulse is 
defective. In some cases, though not in all, there is a lack 
of physical robustness. The Eonist frequently shows feeble¬ 
ness of physical sexual impulse. This is not always found but 
it is remarkably common and is illustrated by T. S. as well as 
C. T. Nacke regarded it as so common that he proposed to 
divide the subjects of this anomaly into three classes: The 
heterosexual, the homosexual, and the asexual.^ Such a 
division, however, hardly meets the situation. The absolutely 
asexual are probably rare, but the heterosexual are often only 
feebly sexual. The Chevalier d’Eon himself seems to have 
shown this characteristic; he was attracted to women but not 
strongly sexual. The Eonist is more often than not married, 
and most tenderly and sympathetically devoted to his wife; but 
he attaches little importance to the sexual act, is sometimes 
inapt for it, and much pleased if his wife is witling to forego 


J Antonin Prandtl, Die Einfultlung. 1910, p. 115. .u . ic 

SHirschfcld (Sexualpalholofiie. vol. ir. p. 144) finds that jcr 
cent, of the transvestists he has known were heterosexual. 35 per cem. 
homosexual. 15 per cent, bisexual and of the remaining la 1’" 
were •‘automonoscxual." or content to 6nd complete satisfaction in « 
change of clothing itself; a few, he thinks, were perhaps of asexual 

disposition. 
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it. Sometimes early masturbation has been carried to an ex¬ 
cess conducive to lowered vitality. In the case of A. T. we find 
a precocious auto-erotic sexuality which was probably a signifi¬ 
cant factor in the development of the aesthetic inversion. In 
the very complete case of R. M.. a highly sensitive tempera¬ 
ment was marked by a lack of self-assertion, an inability to 
hold his own in conflict with others, an undue suggestibility, 
which was to the subject himself a source of life-long misgiv¬ 
ing. In most cases of aesthetic inversion it would appear prob¬ 
able that the sexual impulse as a whole is somewhat below 
tlic average in intensity. But. in any case, it is certainly in¬ 
harmonious. atrophied on one side, hypertrophied on the other. 

Kiernan suggested that aesthetic inversion may sometimes 
be due to arrest of development. In this way Eonism would 
have some resemblance on the psychic side to what we find 
in eunuchoidism on the physical side. Eunuchoidism is the 
convenient name suggested by Griffiths and Duckworth for a 
congenital or pathologically acquired approximation to the 
artificially acquired condition of the eunuch; many complicated 
and obscure names have been devised for it, but Tandler and 
Grosz reasonably regard the simple name proposed in England 
as the best.' In this condition we see the operation of under¬ 
functioning glands of internal secretion, producing not only 
defective developments of the primary sexual character, but 
also a general tendency to persistence of the infantile condi¬ 
tion. The sexual impulse usually remains normal in direction 
though It is weakened and may be altogether absent. 

The psychic characteristics of Eonists sometime? -escmble 
those found in eunuchoidism, and sometimes there are physical 
eunuchoid characters. Early environmental influences as¬ 
sist. as we have seen, but can scarcely originate Eonism. The 
normal child soon reacts powerfully against them. We must 
■n the end s eek a deeper organic foundation for Eonism as for 


f" Scku.,da,„, 

Eunuchoidism nnd its Various As^'” S.udy of 

>ology. Nov., 1912; Stcfko, Z,. f. 
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ever\' other aberration of the sexual impulse. The very fact 
that the mother of the young Eonist so often shows an ab¬ 
normal attitude of feeling towards the child should serve to 
indicate to us that the child has probably inherited an anomalous 
disposition. The heredity of the Eonist, as also Hirschfeld has 
noted, seems generally sound, though, as he cautiously adds, 
that may not e.xclude a neurotic disposition. Actual inheri¬ 
tance of the tendency seems not usually to be traceable, though 
it is sometimes; I may note that it is possible that T. S.’s father 
had a latent impulse of this kind and near the end of his life, 
when in a delirious condition, he endeavored to put on his wife’s 
clothing. Perhaps the chief reason for asserting the organic 
basis lies in the so frequently feeble character of the Eonist’s 
physical sexual impulse. It is thus that, in Hirschfeld's view, 
we may fit this anomaly into the frame of intermediate or 
transitional forms of the sexual disposition, and regard it as a 
form of feminism^; though why the “feminine strain should so 
operate,” he remarks, “that in one case hermaphroditism should 
appear, in a second gynecomasty, in a third inversion, and in 
a fourth transvestism, at present escapes our knowledge.” To 
me it seems probable, as I remarked some years ago, that the 
real physical basis on which this and the related psychic 
peculiarities arise may be some unusual balance in the endocrine 
system, inborn and sometimes, it may be. inherited, whence the 
resemblance, already noted to eunuchoidism, which has been 
found associated with disease of the hypophysis .2 It is also 
instructive to consider the varieties of partial hermaphroditism. 
It would seem probable that Eonism, in which the physical 
signs, though often distinct, arc less marked involves a much 
slighter disturbance in the balance of the play of hormones 
and chalones, and the path lies open for its modification by suit¬ 
able gland implantation. U falls short of disease; it is, as 
Nackc said, simply a variety, though, one may add, an ab¬ 
normal, in the strict sense a pathological, variety. 


1 Ulcwcr (Dculsch. ^f^d. IVoch., No. 18, 1918) believed he had 
found in the blood scrum of a transvestist substances usually found only 
in the ovary. See also Placzck, id. No. 36. 1927. , 

-Sec Blair Bell. The Sex Comt>lex. 2d Edition. 1920; also Paul 
Kammcrer, Geschlcchtsbcstimmung und Geschlechtsvenvandiung. 
and F, A. E. Crew, The Genetics of Sexuality iw Animals (1927). 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EROGENIC ZONES. 

Modern writers on sex often make mention of "Erogenic 
Zones.” Yet they seldom formulate tlie significance they at- 
tacli to the term, and even of the origin of the term itself and 
of the nature of the fact it seeks to express, they often seem to 
know nothing. Liebermann, in a lecture to the Berlin Medical 
Society of Sexual Science and Eugenics on “Erogenic Zones 
in relation to Freud’s Teaching.” stated that he knew nothing 
of the term except that it is “apparently of French origin.”^ 
One has even seen it attributed to Freud! It seems worth 
while, therefore, to attempt to trace in its main lines the origin 
of this term with its attached meaning. It is the more worth 
wliile to do this since no one seems to have pointed out that 
we owe tile term "erogenic zone" to a misquotation, to a lapse 
of memory. 

In the general sense, and without reference to the sexual 
feelings, tliis phenomenon has been known from the earliest 
days when exact medical observations began to be made. It 
was termed “sympathy.” The doctrine of "sympathy” has 
indeed been traced back to Hippocrates and Galen, but it may 
suffice to take it up in comparatively modern times. Willis in 
the seventeenth century, helped to make clear by his precise 
observations of the nervous system through what mcclianisni 
of he body sympathy” works, while a century later, in 1764. 
Roliert W hytt (or Whyte as the name is spelled on the title 
page of his work), the distinguished Scottish physician, in 
us epwh-markmg work, Obserz-aiions on the Nature, Causes 
and Cure of Diseases Commonly Called Nervous, Hyto- 
c^o ndnac a nd Hysteric, first dealt comprehensively with "sym- 

Feb..' 'ms. fiir Scsuahcissenschaft, Jan. and 
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pathy,” richly illustrating the phenomena from literature and 
his own experience. At the outset he discusses “that general 
sympathy wliich prevails throughout the whole body,” with 
many examples of it. as well as “a particular and very re¬ 
markable sympathy between several of its organs.” He gives 
of these a great number of instances, but none that involve 
the sexual emotions. That sphere, liowevcr long familiar to 
folklore and to daily life, was still far below the dignity of 
science. A few years later, the great John Hunter in his 
Croonian Lectures on Muscular Action (1776-1782) furnished 
an admirable definition of “sympathy” as “the action of one 
part in consequence of an application being made to another 
part,” and he distinguished three different modes, not, ho\v- 
ever, widely dissimilar, by which “sympathy” in the higher 
animals may work. But Hunter, like his predecessors, never 
touched on that erotic field in which “sympathy” is so beauti¬ 
fully illustrated, and down to the present his successors have 
been chiefly occupied with the non-erotic field of synaesthesias, 
synalgesias, and so forth. It is an instructive example of the 
persistency with which even scientific investigators, throughout 
the ages, have rigidly maintained the observance of the ancient 
tabu on sex. This observance is still more pronounced when 
we approach the next stage in the development of the doctrine 
we are concerned with. 

We arrive, in this stage, at Charcot w’ho may be said to 
have taken up “sympathy” at the point where Whytt left it, 
and given it greater precision. Here we are more particularly 
concerned with hysterogenic zones (cones hystcrogi'ncs), such 
zone being a region which, Charcot found, on pressure initiated, 
or immediately arrested, the hysterical spasmodic attack. It 
was not really a new observation; Willis and Boerhaave long 
before, and especially and more recently Brodie, had recognized 
the phenomenon. But it was Charcot who in 1873 brought it 
into prominence and first gave it a name in his Lotions sur U'S 
Maladies du Syslcme Nerveux. He was here concerned only 
with investigating ovarian hyperacsthesia; later, in 1879, he 
recognized that it was not only the ovarian region that could 
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be hysterogenic, but that such zones might be widely dispersed 
and even of different orders, cutaneous, or mucous, or visceral.* 
There is not the slightest reference to sexual phenomena here, 
or to any analogy' with sexual phenomena; indeed the whole 
subject of the sexual emotions in Gilles de la Tourette’s com¬ 
prehensive and detailed treatise only occupies a page or two. 
Tliat was altogether in accordance with Charcot’s preposses¬ 
sions on this subject. He refused to admit tliat anything so 
degrading as sex could be present, even when it seemed the 
most obvious key wherewith to explain the phenomena. Hys¬ 
terogenic zones, it is fairly clear, may be regarded as a 
simulacrum, or a compen.satory substitute, or a morbid trans¬ 
formation of what later became known as erogenic zones, but 
to this the Charcot school remained completely blind. 

At length, two years later, we reach the region of sex. 
In 1881 Ernest Chambard, Laboratory Director of the Asylum 
of Sainte-Anne in Paris, and. it would seem, a physician of 
some distinction in his time though his name is now seldom 
mentioned, published a book on hypnotic phenomena entitled 
Dit Sommnibulisme cn gnicra!: Analogies, sigiiificaliou noso- 
logiqne ct etiologic. It is a book which reveals a considerable 
degree of original ability and power of observation, while the 
cases are freshly and interestingly studietl. There is, however, 
only one passage (p. 65) which here specially concerns us! 
There exists.” he says, ‘‘in the normal state, and especially 
m women, on the surface of the skin a certain number of re¬ 
gions. comparable to the epileptogenic centers of M. Brown- 
Scquard, to which the name of erogenic centers {centres- 
crogcncs) or some such analogous name, might be applied. 

mong these centers some are constant: such are. independent 
of the dcrmo-mucous covering of the external genital organs 
the mucous surface of ,he mouth of the womb, the inuer side 

especially t he nipple; others are less constant and vary from 

'V" Charcot school 

■■Hysteric NormJe!' 1891 cJs 7l and ^ * '■HjnWe,- 
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subject to subject; they are especially found in the anterior 
cervical region, the sides of the neck and in the palmar region. 
These centers are the points of departure of special sensations 
and reflexes, some bearing on the nervous apparatus of organic 
life, some on the nervous apparatus of the life of relation, but 
all concor<lantly rendering the genital functions obligatory and 
instinctive. Excitations practised here under certain conditions 
produce in fact not only a voluj)tuous sensation but those vari¬ 
ous muscular actions which prepare, determine, and accompany 
the venereal orgasm. These excitations must be light and 
rapid. Thus deep pressure on the inguinal region produces no 
effect, or perhaps pain, while rapid and superficial contacts suf¬ 
fice to determine in some subjects a well-marked voluptuous 
sensation. Great irregularities may be noted in the distribution 
of these centers, not only in different subjects but in the same 
subject at different times; for the mental state plays a large 
part in the itUensity of the sensations and reflexes which they 
set up: if too often excited a center loses its sensibility, and 
under the influence of repeated excitation another appears 
where it had not existed before.” Chambard gives the case 
of a hysterical girl in whom such centers were extraordinarily 
hyperaesthetic, even a breath on the palm, when she was in 
hypnotic sleep, sufficing to cause complete orgasm. 

This passage, in which the erogenic aspect of general 
nervous activity was for the first time set forth precisely and 
namc<l, is remarkable alike for the accuracy and the compre¬ 
hensiveness of its statement: it not only presented a sound 
view of the phenomena, but they were distinctly, and for the 
first time, set forth as normal, however liable to exaggeration 
in disordered nervous conditions. Even today it may still be 
accepted as an accurate statement of the matter. Vet it may 
long have been passed over, since the volume in which it ap¬ 
peared seems never to have attracted much attention, if it had 
not been noted by Fere. This distinguished iihysician and in¬ 
vestigator, who was then much occupied with hypnotism and 
who later wrote the best manual in French on the sexual in¬ 
stinct. was in close touch with the Charcot school and familiar 
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with the doctrine of hysterogenic zones. He could not. there¬ 
fore. fail to note the analogy, which Chamhard seems to have 
overlooked, between these “erogenic centers” and Charcot’s 
“hvsterogenic zones.” In the Archives dc Scurolonic for 1883 
(Tome \T. p. 131). in the course of a paper dealing witli ex¬ 
periments on hysterical subjects under hypnotism. Fere wrote: 
“In some hysterical subjects there are at certain points of the 
body regions {zones crogcncs) which are not without analogy 
to hysterogenic zones, and simple touching of which in a state 
of induced somnambulism determines genital sensations suf¬ 
ficiently intense to produce orgasm.” He refers in a footnote 
to Chambard and he mentions the case of a woman who ex¬ 


perienced a copious flow of mucus from the vagina when the 
upper part of her sternum was touched. A little later, in 1887, 
in Le yiagnctisuic aninuil (p. 112), which Fere wrote in con¬ 
junction with Binet. we find a reference to the same phe¬ 
nomenon—termed the zones crogenes of Chambard—as oc¬ 


curring in some hysterical subjects, and it is added that it only 
occurs during total, not partial, somnambulism, that it mav be 
transferred by the magnet, and that it is only experienced when 
evoked by a person of the opposite sex. Again, a few years 
later, in L'Instmet Sexucl. Fere introduced a reference to zones 
crogenes m almost similar words, except that he here recog- 
n^^zed that the plicnomcnon could occur iti the itormal state. 
These statements of Fe-r.;- were less accurate and complete than 
those of Chamhard o.i which they were ostensibly based but 
tt was evidently through Fere, and not directly from Cham- 
bard that the term and the idea have become commot.ly recog- 

Krotn S " ‘^■’antbard (who had 

K own-Sequard tn mmd and not Charcot) never spoke of 

■enrr cropencs hut of centres crogenes. while Fere, consciously 

or unconsctously tnfluenced by the analogy of Charcots -ones 

'ysteroffcnes, silently modified the term, though still quite in 

tir" U-r^n 

duced W Fdre " modification thus intro- 

uucea Dy i-ere is an improvement. 
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In English, it is probable, tlie first reference to “zones 
erogenes” occurred in the translation of Binet’s and Fere’s 
book, Animal MaffnHism, in 1887. Here the term appears as 
“erogenic zones.” It was in this form, consequently, that the 
word was introduced in 1891 into the great Oxford Dictionary 
with the meaning “that gives rise to sexual desire,” and the 
quotation from the translation of Binet and Fere; it is added 
tliat tlie word is from the French erogcnique, a surprising mis¬ 
statement to find in so elaborately organized a reference work, 
for it need scarcely be said that the word devised by Chambard 
and since always used in French is crogcne. Whether the word 
was used in English during the next ten years I am unable 
to say, but when in 1903, in the third volume of my own 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex, I had occasion to translate 
the term zones erogenes I was not familiar with any English 
form, having forgotten Binet’s and Fere’s book which 1 had 
read long before, and I adopted the term “erogenous zones” 
or. as I now prefer, “erogenic zones.” The English psycho¬ 
analysts have sometimes put forward the form “erotogenous. 
Whether this is a form to be preferred I leave undecided. 

In Germany, it is probable that the first references to 
this subject (though the term is not used) were made by KrafTt- 
Ebing in one of the numerous editions which he put forth so 
rapidly and hurriedly of his Psychopathia Sexualis. Thus, in 
the tenth edition, published some years after Chambard’s and 
Fere’s books, we find the incomplete and inaccurate statement 
that un<lcr pathological conditions in hysterical subjects, as 
shown by Chambard and others, regions of the lx)dy round 
the mammte and genitals may become hyperaesthetic. but that 
normally in men the only hyperaesthetic zones are on the sur¬ 
face of the genital organs ami pathologically the anal region. 
Bloch supplied a much more accurate and comprehensive ac¬ 
count of the matter a few years later, in 1903, in his Deilrdge 
zur Aetiologic dcs Psychopathia Sexualis (Part. 11, p. 192). 
taking it up. apparently, from my Studies rather than from 
Chambard’s book. “All the senses,” he here states, “can de¬ 
liver svnaesthetic stimuli to the sexual act. whereby not only 
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are many erogenic zone.s formed, but often some special and 
at first only synaesthetic stimulus gradually becomes essential 
to complete enjoyment and often itself suffices.” Bloch quotes 
Mantegazza’s dictum that “love is a higher form of the sense 
of touch," and refers to the important extragenital erogenic 
zones at the mouth and the breasts, but he insists that all the 
senses possess this synaesthetic action, so that we have a 
multiplicity of erogenic zones, and such synaesthetic stimuli 
become of enormous significance in relation alike to normal 
love and to its perv’ersions. This view of the matter is entirely 
sound, the only question being whether we should follow Bloch 
in the extreme extension of the term “erogenic zones” to all 
the senses, instead of confining it (as, following Chambard 
and FertS I had done) to the sense of touch and especially to 
the Ixidy surface. 

In 1905 Freud published his notable and widely influential 
little book, Drci Abhandhoujen zur Scxnalthcoric, and here first 
adopted and made wide use of the doctrine of erogenic zones, 
which fitted admirably into his own dynamic theory of the 
erotic mechanism. Whence he derived the idea he fails to 
state, but it was set forth in more than one of the books which 
he refers to with approval in his essay, notably in Bloch’s 
Beitriige. He was also influenced by the paper in which 
Lindner of Budapest in 1879 had first suggested, on the ground 
of a significant observation of his own. that thumb-sucking, or 
m a wider sense Ludcln, in young children is a sexual process.* 
Freud deals with erogenic zones, like so many of his predeces- 


as sometimes having sexual sienifican?o in ^ ^ ^ recognizes 

regarded (Lowcnfcld here agrc^nc ^dth M cannot be so 

manifestation with varfous sScancel Bleuler). but is a 

Mitution. Tliis dispute. howcIS bSom« mdividual con- 

the psycho-analyst is content to assert relatively unimportant when 

actions, without' refere^^ce to wha il la5e?Tn^r'fi 

pleasuTft specifically known as sex 
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sons, mainly on a pathological basis; erogenic zones, he remarks, 
and hysterogenic zones have the same characters, and psycho¬ 
analysts have since insisted that erogenic zones, being spots of 
diminished resistance, in hysteria inevitably become hystero¬ 
genic zones. But Freud clearly implies, also, that they are 
part of the normal process of sexual development. Accepting 
Ludcln, or actions of the nature of thumb-sucking, as typical, 
he states that the erogenic zone is ‘’a region of the skin or 
mucous membrane where stimuli of a certain kind evoke a 
pleasurable feeling of special quality.” Certain parts of the 
body are “predestined erogenic zones.” But any part may be¬ 
come an erogenic zone, and Freud, following Bloch, is pre¬ 
pared to regard all the sensory organs, notably the eye, and in¬ 
deed all parts of the body, as possible erogenic zones, though he 
is careful to insist that the skin is the erogenic zone par ex¬ 
cellence. 

In early life the pleasure derived from erogenic zones is 
an end in itself though at the same time a method of education; 
the first or auto-erotic stage of libido in Freud's view is that 
in which the sex impulses have no object and their aim is under 
the rule of the erogenic zones (a view which would justify 
Chambard’s use of the term “center”) ; after puberty more 
truly sexual ends emerge, and then the formula for the func¬ 
tion of the erogenic zones is that “they are used so that the 
fore-pleasure, alone gained in earlier life, may now be em¬ 
ployed to gain a greater satisfaction.” The significance of the 
zones is that of “by-apparatus and surrogates of the genital 
organs.” As such they are liable to become unduly active in 
the psycho-neuroses, and especially in hysteria, where the sensi¬ 
bility of the genital region retires into the background and the 
erogenic zones may take on a compensatory heightened sensi¬ 
bility. Freud also pointed out that the quality of the stimulus 
is important, especially if it is rhythmic, and also if it involves 
a warm temperature.^ He applied his own personal vision 

• Lowcnfcld (t’cl/er tiie SexneUe Konstitution, p. 42) would add 
wetness as sometimfs favoring tlic action of the skin as an erogenic zone, 
especially in neurotic subjects, and he refers to the influence of not 
baths in stimulating sexual feelings. 
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to this question of erogenic zones, he investigated them more 
searchingly and penetratingly tlian had before been done. Al¬ 
though lie found the doctrine and incorporated it in his system, 
rather than invented it. so that it subsists independently what¬ 
ever value we mav attribute to that svstem, it seems largelv to 
Freud that we must attribute the general current acceptance of 
the idea, and of the name, of erogenic zones. 

At the present time the existence of erogenic zones is gen¬ 
erally accepted, but there is some difference of ojiinion as to 
their extent and significance. It mav be worth while to mention 


the opinions of two of the chief authorities, outside jisycho- 
analysis, in the field of sexual psychology. Moll describes 
erogenic zones as ' areas of the surface of the bodv wiiose 
stimulation gives rise, directly or indirectly, to volujituous 
sensations.” and states that they are often found in early child¬ 
hood. especially in tlie anal and gluteal regions, but not often 
elsewhere, though in adults they are numerous, and varied in 
different individuals; he omits, perhaps significantly, any ref¬ 
erence to the oral region in infancy.i Hirschfeld deals’more 


systematically with the subject. "The special proximal sexual 
sense in human beings," he considers, "lies not in the oral 
zone or the genital zone in particular, but in the skin generally," 
and he adds that some skin contacts, which have now become 
conventional greetings, or expressions of sympathv, as of hand 
and cheek, may originally have been erotic. It is the kind of 
feeling, and not the particular spot. Hirschfeld insists, which 
gives the erotic character, although special spots are favor- 
able to th,s k.nd of feeling. He distinguishes eight such spots 
as pecuharly adapted to he erogenic zones, four possessing 
ha.r and also appealing to the sense of smell (head chin 
armpit anti pubes) and four with mucotis surface (mouth' 
nipples genital region, and anal region), of these the chief 
being the nipple, anti Hirschfeld adds that it was a connoisseur 

^intM^eart and a woman with the point of her breast 


' A. Moll, Sex™; LiU of Ihc Child (English translatio.,), p. 91. 
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Hirschfeld mentions as secondary erogenic zones the palm of 
the hand, the sole of the foot, the finger tips, the toes, the 
knees, the elbows, and the sacral region; he might liave added 
the ears.i 

Freud has become inclined to admit no limits to the zones 
of the body which may become erogenic, just as there are no 
limits to the zones which may become hysterogenic. The gen¬ 
eral tendency is, however, to limit tlie term to the skin and 
mucous surfaces of the body to which it was first applied and 
which Freud himself regards as the chief scats of such zones. 
That limitation seems to me desirable and convenient. Theo¬ 
retically, it is true, we may .say that the other sense-organs, 
such as the eye, which are modifications and developments of 
the original skin surface, are erogenic zones when they trans¬ 
mit volu])tuous sexual emotions. But it is undesirable, as well 
as inconvenient, to apply to a higher sense-organ a term which 
was devised for the special conditions of a more primitive sense- 
organ. 

However that may be, it has seemed worth while to trace 
briefly the origin and development of the idea and the name 
because it is doubtful whether the significance of the erogenic 
zones in sexual psychology is even yet fully appreciated. Not¬ 
withstanding the original clear statement of Chambard, the 
question has chiefly fallen into the hands of investigators who 
were primarily interested in the pathology of the psycho¬ 
neuroses, and have insisted mainly on the exaggerations and 
perversions of wliich the erogenic zones may form the basis. 
It has not been always clearly emphasized that these zones 
constitute an important part of the normal sexual process, and 
that they play a legitimate part in the natural art of love. 

• M. Hirschfeld, Scxtialpalholot/ie, vol. iii, pp. 28-29. 
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THE HISTORY OF FLORRIE AND THE MECH¬ 
ANISM OF SEXUAL DEVIATION. 


We are familiar today with the methods and the results oi 
that process of psychoanalysis which the genius of Freud first 
reduced to a definite technique. We must not forget, however, 
that both the method of psychoanalysis and its alleviating re¬ 
sults have in a less clearly formulated and less deliberately con¬ 
scious form long been abroad in the world. To recognize that 
fact is not to diminish, but rather to increase, the importance? 
of psychoanalysis. As Freud and all who follow him rightly 
insist, the need for a careful attention to technique largely de¬ 
pends on the intensity of the resistance offered by the subject 
of psychoanalysis and the rigidity of the internal censorship 
which has to be overcome. When the subject is highly in¬ 
telligent and fairly unprejudiced, not hysterical or otherwise 
definitely morbid, and able to feel confidence in the judgment 
and good opinion, if not actual sympathy, of the investigator, 
and, at least, is in possession of an adequate medium of self- 


expression, It may come about that, though the task still needs 
tunc and patience, the resistance is less even from the outset 
and tiic censorship relaxed. It is not indeed abolished. In th.- 
present case I was careful to play as passive a part as possible, 
and to avoid the risks of suggestion; but it was sometimei 
neces^ry to throw out a question, which was always put in a 
casual way as regarding some quite innocent and harmless sub- 
ject. It might then happen that the subject, without the slight¬ 
est embarrassment or violence, quietly put the question aside 
as though it were of no concern to her, that I refrained from 

that thr'r' Tt ^he spontaneously showed 

Such a ' r r- ‘he case. 

Such a method of investigation naturally takes time. In the 
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present case the period covered was three years, during which 
numerous interviews took place, and over sixty written com¬ 
munications. some of consi<lerable length, reached me. While 
not unwilling to make oral communications the subject was 
much more accomplished and instructive with a pen.^ It is on 
the material thus accumulated that the present paper is based. 
It is not brought forward as a demonstration of technique and 
still less as a criticism of technique. The method adopted was 
the best available under the circumstances.—and, as it turned 
out. adequate,—for as the subject lived in a distant city con¬ 
tinuously frequent visits were out of the question, even if I 
had been prepared to propose a strictly Freudian technique, to 
which, moreover, it is improbable that the subject would have 
easily lent herself. 

Some years ago a lady who had chanced to read some of 
my books wrote to me over her own name enclosing a lengthy 
narrative Iw a married lady who assumed the name of “Florrie” 
and described her obsessions with the subject of whipping and 
her impulses to auto-flagellation. The narrative was sent as 
likely to be of ])sychological interest to me, but Florrie de¬ 
scribed her distress and her anxiety to be cured, although not 
aware that I was a doctor. There was no indication that the 

4 

^ I may remark here on the fairly familiar fact that a woman usually 
finds it more difficult to describe her intimate sexual feelings than a man. 
This is usually attributed to modesty and reserve, an inadequate explana¬ 
tion since a woman is, to say the least, as ready as a man to reveal 
objective sexual facts not involving the description of her intimate feel¬ 
ings. Certainly there is the shame felt in expressing anything which, it 
is thought, may be regarded as shameful, as any sexual feeling m a 
woman is by some regarded. But beyond this there is the real difficulty 
of the absence of a medium of expression for feelings whicli have never 
been put into words before, so that they can only be brouglit out under 
pressure, slowly and piecemeal, and even in the end remain b-ild and 
vague. When, however, a woman possesses an adequate medium of 
expression the result may be quite different. It is significant that all the 
women, and they arc fairly numerous, from whom I have received really 
precise and instructive records of intimate emotional experiences liav^ 
withimt exception, liacl some training in literature or journalism, though 
they may have lived in various environments and different parts of the 
world. They have by no means lacked modesty and reserve, but th^ 
possessed an adequate medium of expression, and when at last the need 
arose, they could translate their intimate experiences into it, with results 
at l'*ast as interesting and instructive as any man’s record. 
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lady sending the narrative was herself identical with Florrie, 
and I refrained when rej)lying from making the identification, 
which was soon spontaneously made, though my correspondent 
continued to retain the fiction of Florrie in case anv letter 
should go astray. In my reply I asked for further informa¬ 
tion. explained that the case was not quite so unique and ter- 
ril)le as Florrie believed, and offered advice as to various ways 
by which some relief from the conditions described might be 
obtained. Florrie expressed much gratitude for my advice and 
for my attitude towards her state, assuring me of her anxiety 
to follow the counsels I had given. Before long she proposed 
to come and see me. and in a few weeks—not without experi' 
encing shyness and hesitation in approaching the first person 

to whom she had confided her intimate experiences—she duly 
appeared. 


Florrie appeared as a robust and rather stout woman, her 
matronly appearance being to some extent belied by a some- 
what girlish, slightly timid expression which, however still 
remained compatible with a complete and quiet self-possession. 
She IS 3 ft. 6 ms. in height without shoes. 1/8 pounds in weight 
(clothed) : and. m circumference of the body at the crest of 
the hip bone 40/^ ins.. 45 inches at the level of the nates and 
23 ms. round the upper. 18 ins. round the lower, part of thigh 
The breasts are of moderate development. The hair and eves 
are of medium pigmentation, the complexion good, the teeth 

“r o av slightly painful and she 

she had been marr.ed for some years to a man about twice 
Dhshri " she had been an accom- 

.. ...... 
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way peculiar or abnormal; apart indeed from her secret ob¬ 
sessions. she appeared to be, then and always, the “practical 
commonsense sort of person” she termed herself, so that she 
was all the more worried by aberrations which seenicd to her 
a kind of madness. She had not confided her obsessions to 
anyone, with a partial exception which will be duly recorded, 
not even to her husband. 

Florrie is the child of healthy parents, and on both sides 
the health of the family generally is good, though among her 
uncles and aunts there had been one or two cases of insanity. 
At least one member of the family was a man of high intellect¬ 
ual distinction. There was probably a slight strain of anomaly 
in Florrie’s father, but Florrie had not been conscious of this. 
She herself had always been healthy and robust, full of phy¬ 
sical and mental energy, though latterly she had complained of 
a tendency to lassitude, irritability, headache, and, as she im- 
agijied, some heart-weakness, these slight symptoms being, 
however, mainly due to absorption in her imaginations and the 
worry thereby caused. Since being haunted by this craving she 
had become lazy, and during the past year fatter, and felt 
that she had declined mentally, morally, and physically, 

Florrie was brought up as a child among her brothers. 
She was not inquisitive about sex matters and cannot re¬ 
member that the children ever discussed their jjhysical differ¬ 
ences : nor did they ever play any games involving personal dis- 
plav. While a healthy child, and never subject to any but 
trivial illnesses, she was shy and always strictly taught to re¬ 
frain even from romping because that might display her under¬ 
clothing; for this reason she was not allowed to disport herself 
on the see-saw since the boys next door might sec too much. 
She tb.us glc*ancd that there was a certain mystery and secrecy 
to be observed; she regarded it as quite proper, since certain 
natural functions were always attended to in private. When 
about six years old she was once left alone in a wing of the 
house where some workmen were being employed. One of 
them, a lad of si.xteen or seventeen, came up to her as she sat 
on the floor quite alone, and tried to raise her petticoats, ask- 
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ing to look up them. She repulsed him. as a “rude l)oy,” with 
much childish indignation. W’hen, baffled by tlie closed 
drawers, he tried force, she screamed and he desisted. She 
was too ashamed ever to tell anyone. 

As a child she was from time to time whipped by her 
father for childish naughtiness. She loved and respected her 
father and accepte<l the punishment, painful as it was, as being 
in the order of things, though she would have resisted it from 
anyone else, especially a woman, even her mother. She now 


realizes that this punishment was unnecessarily severe, and 
that as she was not a troublesome or rebellious child, milder 
methods would have been easily effectual. An ignorant and 
foolish governess who favored her brothers and disliked Florrie 
was the cause of the mischief. When the little girl failed to 
please her, she would become furiously angry, .shake her vio¬ 
lently, and finally drag the child, now violently resisting and 
screaming, up to her father’s room. Her appearance con¬ 
demned her, and her father, without asking any questions, 
would assume a fierce expression, thus still further frightening 
the timid and already terrified child, take down a small lady's 
nding-whip.—possibly imagining that being small it was less 
painful, tliough really. P'lorrie remarked, the most effectively 
painful weapon that could be selected,—and order the child to 
go to his dressing room, the room from which noise was least 
likely to be heard. Having locked the door, he would stand 
over her raising her clothes, gripping her by the back, and mak- 
ing ler Iwnd forward until her drawers were stretched tight 
Then he woulj apply the whip, the more vigorously the more 
the ch. <1 screanted and begged for mercy, and threatening in 
angry tones to wh.p her till the blood came, thongh the pain 

senVher l!“' fr '’"'P Then he would 

send her hack sobbing to the governess, who always greeted 

“ --I “ ~; 

cmelt, ,n the father s attitude, though it must be remembered 
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that he cherished all the old-fashioned notions concerning the 
treatment of children, and it is likely that he regarded himself 
as merely carrying on a proper and necessary tradition. Florrie 
bore him no ill-will, and when afterwards he would kiss her 
and hope she would be good she felt truly thankful. “I can 
remember now.” she writes, ‘‘the curious feeling of shame and 
shjTiess when I met him afterwards, turning away and wanting 
to hide my red face because I was so ashamed of having been 
whipj)ed, then a thrill of delight when he took me in his arms.” 
But the governess she never forgave, and when ten years later 
she chanced to meet her, she avoided even shaking hands. 
These whippings finally ceased when Florrie \vas sent to school. 

I liave narrated these incidents in their details (though 
with fewer details than Florrie herself), all of them significant, 
because we here come upon the main clue to the chief manifes¬ 
tation of the sexual impulse which has so far taken place in 
Florrie’s life. Intense, vivid, and enduring as these childish 
experiences were, however, it is only in the course of the pres¬ 
ent investigation that Florrie came spontaneously to see that 
there was any connection between her early experiences and 
the later experiences which were yet in substance identical, or 
that there could be any association between whipping and the 
sexual impulse. Such failure to see an obvious connection may 
seem surprising, but in mental analysis one is used to such 
failures. “I cannot describe my feelings of shame, mortifica- 
tion, and above all. the wish for concealment, they were so in¬ 
tense,” she wrote. “Nothing would have induced me to men¬ 
tion the subject to my girl friends, and my brothers were good 
enough not to allufle to it. I feel ashamed of it to this day, 
and even now could not tell any ordinary person. I could not 
know then why I felt it so shameful and degrading, and even 
now I cannot always analyze truthfully, but I am inclined to 
think the almost abnormal shame was due to the fact that the 
punishment was inflicted on the buttocks, with me a sexual 
center. I should not have felt so utterly ashamed of a liox on 
the car, or being whipped on the hands. It was a sort of sex 
shyness and sliamc.” 
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In addition to this poignantly emotional group of infantile 
experiences, destined to become the unconscious germ of a 
later psychic flagellational impulse, we have to record anoihei 
group of at first sight unrelated experiences—'ess intense but 
more chronic and more the subject of childishly intellectual 
speculation—centering in tlie function of urination. It should 
he stated at the outset that Florrie never suffered from true 
nocturnal enuresis. She remembers sometimes as a child 
dreaming that she was urinating, and on rare occasions she 
actually wetted the bed, but this may happen occasionally to 
quite normal children. Her earliest impressions in connection 
with urination probably lie too far back to be recalled nor were 


they made i)ermanent, like those of whipping, by i)ain and 
terror. When about five or six, however, she distinctly re¬ 
members being taken for a country walk by her nurse, and 
before they approached the destination, a friend’s house, her 
drawers were unbuttoned and she was held over the grass. 
Nothing came, and the nurse fastened her up again, repeating 
the performance ten minutes later with the same result, where¬ 


upon the nurse began to scold. The thir<I time she was very 
cross and smacked the child's bare bottom until Florrie yelled; 
still sobbing and protesting, she was held out again, and'a con¬ 
siderable stream flowed on to the grass. She still recalls kick¬ 
ing and struggling, and crying out ‘T can't! I won't! I shan't” 
as well as her surprise and mortification at hearing the rushing 
sound that announced tliat, nevertheless, she was doing what 
she was refusing to do. The nurse was triumphant at hei 
conquest over the child’s obstinacy, and subsequenth- adoiited 
the same method when she considered it necessary. Of recent 
(lays Florrie has perceived here an early blending of the ideas 
of ur.natton and whipping. There were others. She notes 
tat the very sight of the whip used to produce, from fear prob¬ 
ably, a desire to urinate. Once, after being whipped she re¬ 
turned sobbing to the schoolroom and a sudden stream flowed 
on to the floor, whteh she was too agitated to heed, though it 
evoked threats of another whipping from the governess 
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As often happens in childhood, the function of urination 
occupied much of the place in Florrie’s mind which at a later 
ajje is normally occupied by the functions of sex, of which she 
had no knowledge and never heard. She was not tortured by 
curiosity about tlie opposite sex because from infancy she had 
been accustomed to see her little brothers urinate and so there 
had been no mystery. At an early age, about seven, she was 
given a bedroom of her own. and was discouraged from going 
into the boys’ room. But she vaguely remembers that they 
playetl a sort of urinary game, putting their hands in the liquid 
without disgust. (There was not, then or later, any special 
interest in the act of defecation, though when she had reached 
the age of thirteen and was trying to puzzle out how babies are 
i)orn. she thought it must resemble the act of defecation.) 
Sucli games, she felt, ought to be kept a close secret. If any 
attemjjt had been made, however, to play with what she re¬ 
garded as the urinary parts she would have revolted, but no 
such attempt was ever made. Xo childish friends made any 
sexual advances, and being brought up very strictly, and sur¬ 
rounded by nurses and governesses, there was, in any case, 
little opportunity. In spite of jiunishinents, much care was 
lavi.'^hcd on her, and she had expensive toys and frocks from 
France, though she would much have preferred to play freely 
with her brothers. In the winter the family lived in a town, 
in the summer in the country. It was chiefly during the sum¬ 
mer that Florrie’s interest in urination was cultivated, espe¬ 
cially out-of-doors. Tlie ordinary use of a vessel gave her no 
extraortlinary pleasure; it was too closely associated with the 
routine of the nursery. When the act touched the forbidden 
its pleasure was always heightened. She enjoyed the sight of 
her brothers doing it out of doors and envied them the superior 
advantage of a specially constructed organ for that purpose. 
“My earliest ideas of the superiority of the male,” she adds, 
“were connected with urination. I felt aggrieved with Nature 
because I lacked so u.seful and ornamental an organ. No tea¬ 
pot without a spout felt so forlorn. It reipiired no one to 
instil into me the theory of male i)re<lominancc and superiority. 
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Constant proof was before me.” Still, in the country the act 
was always natural and delightful, and she found special 
methods of adding to its enjoyment. The choice of quaint 
and unexpected places added a good deal. Nothing could come 
up to the entrancing sound as the stream descended on crack¬ 
ling leaves in the depth of a wood and she watche<l its absorp¬ 
tion. Most of all she was fascinated by the idea of doing it 
into water. “When I was in mv bath I remember distinctly 
wondering if it would be possible under water or whether the 
water all round would j^revent this performance. I finally in¬ 
dulged in the experiment, and bubbles (if I remember rightly) 
came to the surface. I was delighted. I also thought it would 
be pleasurable to do on to the water, and to hear it going in. 
I went so far as to try the experiment with a little girl cousin 
when the nurse was out one evening. I artfully impressed upon 
the child the necessity of doing it. She replied she didn’t want 
to. I tried to coax her by offers of sweets and toys, but in vain. 
Children are so suspicious and fortify themselves against the 
unexpected. In this case the child was accustomed to the minis¬ 


trations of the nurse and could not understand my ofiiciousness. 
I was only a child myself (about eight) but I distinctly re¬ 
member my vexation. I had always been fond of her and she 
wouldn't please me. Yet she was too young to be shv; it must 
be a kind of inherited feeling. (One sees the same trait in 
young girls, and always most in the ignorant; also in the 
suspiciousness of country people when asked to pose for a 
moment for an out-door sketch, while children run away The 
unusual startles them.) To return to my tiresome cousin I 
bc^me so annoyed that I told her she uxust do it. and began to 
unbutton her drawers. The only effect was a (earful howl 
which 1 feared might be heard. But my mind was made up 
n spite of struggles and kicks and attempted bites, I led her to 
he bath. Then a fresh outburst when she found that she had 
o do 1 in an unusual way. I had intended to hold her over 

mslTf I’r ‘hat I finally contented 

did (intentionally or not) a good stream to my delight. I 
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watched it with gratification tinging the water below, and was 
sorry when it ceased. Then I lifted down the tiresome child 
who continued to sulk and of course told the nurse, whereupon 
I was chidden for letting her do it in the bath. All this is 
stamped on my memory’. It must be uninteresting to an out¬ 
sider. but it was a distinct episode of my childhood.” 

Florrie’s youthful investigations of urination, both in 
others and herself, were hampered by the peculiarities of child¬ 
ish knickers. She remarks that it may seem a trivial thing to 
mention, but that she is sure it was significant. Those un¬ 
fortunate garments constantly interfered with her experiments. 
Excei)t when dressing or undressing there was no freedom, and 
even then it was usually checked. There was, however, one 
way in which she managed to defy everyone, for, as she now 
looks back on it, she regards it as intentional. She distinctly 
recalls wanting very much to urinate when out for a long 
country walk, but refusing to say so. This could go on for a 
long time, until, being unable to hold out any longer, she would 
let it come without any preliminaries of unbuttoning and squat¬ 
ting. ‘T can distinctly remember the strange and delicious sen¬ 
sation of this forbidden delight, and also my puzzled feeling 
tliat it came standing. It came in such a torrent that it filled 
my drawers like air in a balloon and remained there a little time 
before it could soak through to betray me, though the fact that 
I had to stop walking helped to give me away, and I was hauled 
home. Sometimes, however, I escaped unobserved, and nothing 
happened except that I was left sore with the wetness.” 

Florrie again and again sj)ontaneously recurs to what she 
now regards as the great significance of the child’s drawers, not 
only as bearing on her own later psychic evolution, but as in¬ 
fluencing the ideas and conventions of women generally. ‘‘It 
was not only a source of annoyance to me that I had to un¬ 
fasten my drawers and then squat down for fear of wetting 
them in front, but the flap at the back, which must l)e removed 
to uncover the posterior parts during the act, accounts for mv 
early impression that in girls this function is connected with 
those parts. It seems a trifling thing to notice, but in the world 
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of clothes our ideas, when we are quite young, are colored In’ 
those unphysiological facts. The first distinction in sex that 
impressed me—the one great difference in sex—was that boys 
urinated standing and that girls had to sit down. I regarded 
that as a fundamental distinction of great importance, and 
never doubted its necessity. To this day I know of grown-up 
women who simply exclaim in horror at the notion of standing 
up: ‘But I couldn’t! It can’t be done! How unnaturall’^ 
Last year I saw when at Portsmouth a novel ‘urinette’ for 
ladies, a quite new. up-to-date smart arrangement, without a 
seat; one had to stride across a boat-shaped earthenware grat¬ 
ing. Ladies went in, and came out again with horrified faces. 
They simply couldn't they said! There is thus a deep-rooted 
impression among women who have never made any close ob¬ 
servation that the urinary organs are differently placed in 
women, and that this is a chief sex difference. I am sure I 
harbored tlie idea for a long time. It seems to have been an¬ 
other source of my juvenile notion of the connection between 
urination and whipping. This could never happen to a boy, 
who is brought up to know a clear distinction. But in my case 
both these experiences were associated with the unbuttoning of 
my knickers at the back. The fact that my earliest feelings of 
shyness were more associated with the back than the front may 
have thus originated. These things seem trivial but are signifi¬ 
It has been necessary to present these childish experiences 
m some detail, for ivc herewith see constituted the infantile 
germs which in their psychic development were to play so large 
a part in later periods of Florries intimate psychic lifl There 
>et remains for consideration the soil in which these two germs 

mllT "hich they f3d 

pr^bably^ have perished. This soil was furnished ^y day- 


in .he feminine 

It IS the custom for the women to men 

HerMolm) in ancient Egypt and (according .o’Giraldm ciXemis) 1^ 
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As a child Florrie was much attached to day-dreaming, but 
she cannot definitely recall any day-dreams that belong to arv 
earlier age than eight or nine. They never led up to masturba* 
tion, or to touching herself, or to any other physical procedure, 
and were never accompanied by any conscious physical excite 
ment: this was not due, then or later, to any deliberate restraint 
from masturbation; she had never heard of it, and she never 
experienced any spontaneous impulse prompting her to attempt 
it. The whole process was entirely mental, and though she 
thinks there must have been accompanying physical sensations, 
these have left no abiding memory. Day-dreaming has, how* 
ever, throughout, been an important sedative influence in her 
life (even allaying, she states, any tendency to worry or per¬ 
turbation) and she is assured that, notwithstanding all it has 
led up to. it has yet greatly contributed to her physical and 
mental well-being. At one rather early period, indeed, she 
feared it might be a sign of insanity, for it seemed to her so 
odd to experience this impulse to imagine without a purpose. 
She now plainly discerns that, unknown to herself, there was a 
purpose, that day-dreaming has a sex origin and is an automatic 
psychic attempt at sexual relief. As is usually the case, she 
regards day-dreams as belonging to an extremely private and 
secret sphere, not easily to be divulged, and then only to a 
sympathetic hearer, for it is. as she expresses it, “rending the 
veil from tlie holy of holies.” 

The earliest day-dreams are only vaguely recalled. 
Throughout they always centered in whipping or in urination; 
it is not clear which came first, and at an early date they tended 
to be united. When whipping predominated she was the pas¬ 
sive subject, in day-dreams of urination the active subject. (In 
the actual dreams of urination in childhood she was the actor, 
a normal condition.) An early type of day-dream, and the 
favorite form, dealt with naughty conduct for which she was 
whipped in very tight drawers; in this day-dream the feeling 
of tightness and pressure was more prominent and important 
than the idea of whipping, and this feeling was in front rather 
than behind; she now considers, no doubt correctly, that it was 
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associated with a full bladder. (In this connection she refers 
to the sexual attraction for some persons of the idea and the 
reality of tight-lacing.) She notes also that in her day-dreams 
she took delight in the very sense of humiliation which was so 
painful in real life. In the day-dreams the unsynijiathetic by¬ 
stander l)ecame shadowy and unreal, it was her own shame that 
became most important. She had no day-dream in these early 
days of anyone wanting to give her pleasure, but only to cause 
her pain and shame. As she now rightly realizes, this delight 
in shame was an early form of sexual pleasure. 

She enjoyed books in which whippings were described. 
But at the age of thirteen, when menstruation began, her power 
of imagination increased, the day-dreams grew more vivid, and 
can be recalled in detail. At this age a favorite day-dream, 
with numerous variations, was connected with the idea of a 


school where girls were treated very strictly. “None of the 
opposite sex figured in these dreams," she writes, “nor did I 
then suspect their undoubtedly sexual origin. My particular 
horror of others knowing that I had been punished led me to 
imagine the whipping, with which the day-dream always began, 
as taking place before the whole school. I was either leaning 
on a desk or bent forward in the middle of the room. Some¬ 
times the whipping took place in tight drawers which jircssed 
on the bladder or sex parts. Sometimes the drawers were un¬ 
buttoned and I was exposed to view with great chagrin and 
shame. I read in a book that at some girls’ boarding-schools 
m the olden time, it was the custom to undress the victim and 
put on her a chemise reaching only to the waist; thus attired 
and mounted on a servant’s back she was whipped before the 
whole school. This was a new idea for my day-dream and in¬ 
cluded much extra shame. In addition to the whipping it was 
announced that I was to urinate before the whole school. I 
thmk the Idea originated in the fact that I was sensitive and 
ashamed alrout that function, and also that I had done it actually 
sometimes after being whipped. So I went through the whole 
episode taking a shuddering delight in having my clothes 
tripped off and the punishment chemise put on. I experienced 
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agonies of shame as I was led thus exposed into the school¬ 
room. I was hoisted on the back of a strong country girl who 
wore a dress very much open at the back and neck, so that I 
remember realizing the sensation of sitting on her shoulders 
with a leg on each side of her neck, and my parts pressing 
against her soft neck and back. While I indulged in this day¬ 
dream I lay in bed with my face downward and this may have 
induced the sensation of a nice warm neck. After I had 
pictured to myself a dozen strokes of the birch, and my wrigg¬ 
ling condition of pain, curiously mingled with gratification, I 
^would imagine that I was slipping down and that someone came 
and pushed me up from behind, the hand under my bare behind 
giving me a most pleasurable feeling. Then I would lean for¬ 
ward against the warm neck and imagine that I was relieving 
myself there and then, unbiddeji, taking delight in the trickling 
of the warm stream against the bare flesh. Other forms of the 
day-dream included having to urinate against my will, an idea 
that gives one a curious sense of gratification.” She never con¬ 
nected these day-dreams with sex; men and boys never at this 
time entered into them, only very stern members of her own 
sex, sometimes, however, half-fabulous creatures, bad fairies, 
who were punishing her and seemed to control her existence. 
It was not till about the age of fifteen that men entered the day¬ 
dreams, always in a very paternal and authoritative way, evi¬ 
dently, though this seems not to have occurred to her, in the 
image of her father. But at about this age the day-dreams seem 
to have begun for a time to recede into the background. 

The presence of the school imagery in these day-dreams 
was doubtless due to a change in her own circumstances. At 
the age of thirteen she had gone to a boarding school. This 
age was indeed an important epoch in her life. It was the year 
in which menstruation began, although this eruption of the 
physical sexual life seems to have made little conscious im¬ 
pression. (It may be noted that she was informed by a girl 
friend that the menstrual flow comes from the urinary passage, 
a belief, adds Florrie, which her informant, now a married 
woman with children, still holds.) It was also the year of her 
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first religious experience, and there was a second phase of 
religious enthusiasm at the age of sixteen, a phenomenon wliich 
may be regarded as quite normal: in Starbuck s curve of the 
age of conversion in girls the chief periods of climax are pre¬ 
cisely at the ages of thirteen and sixteen. In Florrie’s case, 
however, religious interests and e.xperience scarcely attained 
to the acuteness of conversion, although she desired and sought 
that consummation. “I remember kneeling and trying hard to 
get the feeling that the moment had come.” she writes. “I was 
told it would come all at once, and I sliould suddenly feel it. 
But I never experienced that kind of religious orgasm, and I 
felt that something must be lacking in me since others realized 
their fondest hopes. I spent a lot of time in thinking about 
spiritual things, of the mystical union with Christ, and as I look 
back I think this religious day-dream took the place of sexual 
day-dreaming.” She adds: “I think the love of religion is truly 
of a sexual character because it is usually marked by a great 
reticence, the sort of secrecy one has about sexual day-dreams; 
a kind of shyncs.s. even shame, makes one unwilling to refer to 
one’s most intimate experiences. .Anyhow that was how I felt." 
Although the religious day-dreams jiroved no permanent sub¬ 
stitute for those of the earlier type tliey gave a serious blow to 


the latter, which between the ages of thirteen and sixteen seem 
to have died out. This must be regarded as normal. 

Although Florrie’s early day-dreams vanishctl and although 
menstruation was normally established, there was no manifesta¬ 
tion of sexual emotions or of sexual interests. There was noth¬ 
ing in her life to stimulate such emotions or interests. No 
one talked to her on such subjects. She was completely ignor¬ 
ant. and no one made love to her. When a little later she had 
sentimental attachments they had no physical side. At school 
everything was “high-class" and “ladylike"; the education was 
of an old-fashioned and paltry character, but the girls were 
watched like convicts. They never discussed sex subjects 
Florrie remained completely ignorant and not very inquisitive 
At a later school the girls would flirt in a harmless wav with 
boys and write notes, but Florrie took no interest in this. Up 
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to the age of thirteen she believed that a gipsy brought babies; 
then she was told that women bore them, and she believed that 
it was in their bosoms. The suckling of babies interested her 
and when she first saw it at the age of nine it caused strange 
sensations (“sort of thrills”). It seemed to her very indecent 
and made her feel shy. She thought it was just like urinating 
in public. Again, at the age of sixteen, slie experienced the 
same sensation, though she has never had any homose.xual feel* 
ings; on this occasion when a mother was retiring from the 
room to suckle her baby, one of the company begged her to re¬ 
main : “Why not here? Why should we object? It is Nature.” 
Florrie remembers reflecting over this argument, and wonder¬ 
ing wliat the company would think if she raised her skirts and 
did a stream on the floor, calling it “Nature.” It is interesting 
to observe here the significant fact that urination occupied in 
Florrie's mind the place of the typically natural function. It 
may be noted that her strong feeling of shyness in relation tc 
the act of urination still continued. She disliked accomplishing 
it in the presence of another girl and was sometimes unalile to 
do so. This shyness remains to the present day. She dreads 
sleei)ing with any other woman because she would hate urinat¬ 
ing before her. This shyness, as she now realizes, indicates that 
the sexual feelings are involved. It is further indicated by the 
^act that she feels diflercnlly to men. “The shyness would dis¬ 
appear to a certain extent,” she writes, “before a sympathetic 
member of the opposite sc.x. A kind of shame, really strongly 
felt, would still remain, but this would add to the pleasurable 
feeling; for it is in the breaking down of reserve that one gets 
a sex feeling. To pass the l)arrier before anyone to whom I am 
indifferent is a great trial. It may seem absurd for a wontan 
to be more shy about this before another woman than before a 
man ; but such is the fact, and I now think that this alone proves 
the sex factor in urination. It becomes, as it were, a kind of 
sex act.” In this matter, also, Florrie expresses a feeling which 
is quite commonly felt by completely normal women. 

We have seen that the establishment of puberty brought no 
development of the specific sexual sensations, and that neither 
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were the experiences of religious emotion deep or permanent. 
Art. and intellectual interests related to art, constituted the 
channel along which Florrie’s energies chiefly ran during 
adolescence and later. She displayed a real taste, if not 
aptitude, for painting, and she worked hard. She attained 
a considerable degree of accomplishment and used to ex¬ 
hibit. As she began to travel abroad with her family to 
Italy and elsewhere she devoted much time to the intelli¬ 
gent study of pictures and sculpture. She enjoyed going 
on sketching tours. At the same time, she was beginning to 
take an interest in social questions, and at the age of sixteen 
\ ec^) n^i an enthusiastic adlierent of women's suf¬ 


frage. With the development of these absorbing new interests 
and activities, her day-dreams, alike on flagellistic or vesical 
themes, faded into the background. 

At the time, however, when the period of adolescence came 
to an end, when Florrie was just about twenty-one, an in¬ 
cident occurred which re-awakened her interest in urination on 
a new side. It may seem a trivial incident, but in Florrie’s 


memory it stands out as “a feat of great audacity,” and it has 
so much significance in her psycho-sexual development that it 
may be well to narrate it exactly in her own words: "We were 
living in the residential part of a large English town and I was 
paying calls. At the last house I had stayed half an hour and 
as I then experienced a great need I determined on quitting 
the drawing room and being shown out to ask the maid if I 
might retire. This was all settled nicely in my mind, but it 
never came off. When I rose to go, my hostess expressed a 
wish that I should see her conservatory, and we all went into 
the garden accompanied by the son of the house. It followed 
naturally that I had to make my exit from the garden directly 
into the road. By this time further delay had made matters 
worse. I felt that I could not wait any longer. There were no 
shops near, only houses, and I could not find any sheltered spot 
at once realized how utterly impossible it would be to squat 
down, so I determmed to make the attempt standing, though 1 
felt very nervous and doubtful as to my probable sucLs, 
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There was no rain to help matters, and the pavement was white 
and dry. I was afraid to stand in the gutter for fear of attract¬ 
ing attention, but I stood on the extreme edge of the curb and 
looked down the road as though I was expecting somebody. 
No one was in siglit, and I determined to be as quick as pos¬ 
sible, but to my mortification it wouldn’t come. I suppose I 
had put off too long. At last, after waiting what seemed to me 
a tremendous time (although probably only a few seconds!), I 
felt it beginning to come. For fear of detection I had refrained 
from standing with my legs a little apart, and the result was 
that a great deal went into my drawers and soaked them straight 
off. Afterwards, the stream penetrated, and came with terrific 
force on the pavement, and terrible were my feelings when I 
saw it meandering from under my skirt and running down the 
pavement instead of into the gutter. To help matters I placed 
one foot in the road and was covered with confusion when I 
saw three persons approaching. I remember shutting my eyes, 
as though if I did not see them they would not see me! I was 
rooted to the spot, I felt detection was certain if I moved, and 
I was sure as they passed that they must have heard the sound, 
and seen the stream. As soon as they had gone I moved on 
and came to another turning. Here I found a house for sale, 
and as the gate was open into the garden it immediately oc¬ 
curred to me that I had by no means finished, and I hid near a 
bush, whilst apparently engaged in surveying the house. I was 
now on grass and felt fairly secure. I was standing up, and for 
the first time realized that it was a nice sensation, and a delight 
to do it like this. Several persons passed, but that rather added 
to the charm, since I was secure. A first experience is not for¬ 
gotten. After that, and finding that it was quite possible to 
achieve this feat without much difficulty, I had other experi¬ 
ences.” 

Before discussing the psycho-sexual significance of the 
long series of incidents of which this was the first—so vividly 
remembered and narrated after more than fifteen years it 
may be necessary to point out that it was not really the first 
occasion on which Florrie had urinated either in the standing 
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position or in the street. This conies out in another communica¬ 
tion in which Florrie is specially describin'^ the feelings of 
modesty and shame associated witli this function. 

“I remember, even as a child (five or six) that it gave me 
a kind of shock when I did it standing. It seemed so horribly 
audacious and bold. This idea was confused in my childish 
mind with the other idea.—that I was doing something wrong, 
—which was the case, since I did it right off without waiting 
for Usual preliminaries, thus welting myself. But there was 
always also a feeling at the back of my mind that it was wrong 
in itself, just as crawling on all fours was wrong, although the 
delight of children. Children confuse the conventional with 
the right, just as grown-up persons often do. As I grew older 
I could not overcome this idea. I remember at the age of fifteen 
having occasion to do it standing one night in the dark out of 
doors. I simply couldn't wait any longer, but not seeing any¬ 
one about I thought I might venture. I dared not squat down, 
and felt sure it could not be done standing; I had faint recol¬ 
lections of my childish exploits in that direction, but thought 
vaguely that children were different. (No one had ever told 
me of women doing it this way, nor had I ever seen it done.) 
I wondered how the experiment would act. or if it would act at 
all! I remembered standing in the gutter and waiting, hoping no 
one would pass. I was afraid they would guess my purpose, 
especially as I was obliged to stand with my legs somewhat 
apart for fear of splashing my clothes. I thought it would never 
come, and when it did I shall never forget my abashed feelings. 
I would have stopped it if I could, but when it once began it 
would not cease. In my alarmed state of imagination it seemed 
to make an appalling noise which I felt sure could not fail to 
attract attention if anyone passed. Not only was I fearfully 
afraid that the rustling sound would attract attention, but from 
under my clothes there emerged a stream which ran rapidly 
along the gutter, betraying me! I splashed my stockings in my 
haste, and tore away just in time as I saw a man coming along, 
ee mg very red and abashed, and wishing that I had found 
some dark corner where I could have squatted successfully. In 
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tn’ing to analyze my sensations I think the most prominent 
lay in the sliamc that came from standing, and the consequently 
greater distance the stream had to descend. It seemed to make 
the affair important and conspicuous, even though clothing hid 
it. In the ordinary attitude there is a kind of privacy. As a 
small child, too, the stream had not far to go; but at the age of 
fifteen I was tall and it seemed to give one a glow of shame 
to think of this stream falling unchecked such a distance. (I 
am sure that the ladies who fled in horror from the urinette 
thought it most indecent for a woman to stride across an earth¬ 
enware boat on the ground, a leg on each side, and standing 
there to pull up her clothes and do a stream which descended 
unabashed all that way.) 

“Of course as children all that one knows of that mysteri¬ 
ous thing called sex shame, is attached to these functions. 
After one has grown up this early association of shame still 
remains inextricably mixed up with real sex feeling and, in my 
belief, is, more truly, an inseparable part of ‘sex feeling.’ ’’ 

It will be seen that while these early experiences illuminate 
the later psychic development they represent a different stage 
of feeling. They correspond to the feelings—in some part 
natural, in still larger part conventional—which most inexpert 
normal women experience when they are suddenly compelled 
to adopt a device of this kind; it gives little or no pleasure, be¬ 
yond that of the relief to an urgent need, and is put out of 
mind as quickly as possible with some feeling of shame. But 
at the age of twenty-one Florrie’s adult personality had become 
constituted, and in her special psycho-sexual constitution this 
experience took on a special character. The emotions of mod¬ 
esty and shame and reserve, very strongly rooted in Florrie, 
and her firmly implanted traditions of conventionality and 
right, excited to the extreme by this audacious act, were trans¬ 
formed into a climax of pleasure and triumph, with a resulting 
satisfaction far transcending the gratification of a vesical need. 
The act of urination under such circumstances becomes a simu¬ 
lacrum of the sexual act. It is a kind of vicariously auto-erotic 
manifestation. At the same time it was to some degree an 
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untransformed urolagnia. That is to say that there was, ac¬ 
companying the act. definitely a consciousness of pleasure which 
she now regards as sexual, adding on one occasion, when spon¬ 
taneously pointing out the sexual character of the pleasure, tlie 
significant remark that "the feeling, however vague, of a sym¬ 
pathetic spectator would cause delight and heighten the sensa¬ 
tion.” But there was at this stage no conscious sexual emotion. 
Tlie act of urination was, in the main, a symbol of the sexual 
act.* 

In connection witli this urolagnic character of Florrie’s ex¬ 
periences, reference was made to the excitation of tlie sexual 
emotions of modesty and shame which was associated with 
them. As will have been seen, she experiences these emotions 
strongly, and in a high degree in connection with the act of 
urination. There is, therefore, in these public episodes all the 
gratification of a risky adventure with the possibility of ‘‘de¬ 
licious shame" (an expression of Ouida’s) should the effort to 
avoid detection fail. "The nervousness is awful,” Florrie 
writes, "especially when others are in sight and there is the 
awful dread that they may see or hear. On such occasions, 
too, the stream always seems of double force.” "It is such a 


strong personal feeling that one has over it; someone may have 
heard or seen, and an awful feeling of shame ov'ertakes one. 
For some women this is literally the last act they would do in 
public or before an unsympathetic person. If this feeling of 
shame were lacking,” she significantly adds, "the erotic feeling 
that is connected with the act would be deadened.” An episode 
front Florrie's experience may be quoted in illustration; 

The most awkward case I remember was on the summit 
of a mountain. The ascent was made with a party of others 
and I could not escape. I tried several times to turn a corner 
to contemplate a view in solitary enjoyment, but it never came 
off. Someone always followed. Finally, on the summit. I 
c_n_uMJ,old back no longer, and as all were contemplating the 


I ha\c elsewhere in these Studies (vol. iii cf\ r>n w , 
pointed out that urination inay be recarded a ‘ 

parable to the process of sexual ^ ncr\ous e.xplosion corn- 

act vicariously ZTZl sexS^ orgasm 
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snow-clad range opposite, across the valley, I started, in fear 
and trembling, a terrific stream. There were t^vo men quite 
close, and I was not only afraid they would hear it, but from 
under my skirts in front and running down the steep path a 
stream made its way to my horror, for I had thought the earth 
would absorb it In desperation I kept pointing out things to 
see. hoping to engage their attention otherwise, but it was an 
awful moment, and even now I can hardly believe that the 
incident escaped observation. I managed to stop before the 
bladder was really empty, but it was awful when I quitted the 
spot—the dry rough ground only relieved by this artificial 
stream! I only breathed freely when well down the path and 
out of sight of it. 

“In towns I generally take refuge on a doorstep or in a 
doorway where no one is likely to enter. I did this once on an 
early closing day when the shops were shut, and thought how 
lucky I was since no one would enter or come out. Although 
the shop I chose was closed the blinds were up and the goods 
displayed. So I looked in, but my attention was in reality 
absorbed in an entirely difTerent manner. It was some time 
before I could persuade myself to begin, and then I started 
cautiously, but even so I was alarmed when I saw the stream 
flowing rapidly down the passage, over the step and on to the 
pavement. Rain was coming down, but it did not even seem 
to mingle with the rain on the pavement as I had hoped, but 
to my probably distorted vision seemed a distinct and obvious 
stream, a thing apart from all else, which could not fail to be¬ 
tray me, while the sound it made as it descended on the pave¬ 
ment of the passage seemed loud and distinct. Suddenly some¬ 
one pushed past me and said something. I could not catch the 
words, but made quite sure that they had an allusion to myself, 
and I felt I was detected. But no! it was merely an apology 
for passing to look at something beyond, and before I could 
decide what to do the intruder had come and gone, and 1 verily 
believe that I remained undetected, though when I came to 
move it was obvious what had happened. In the country there 
is less risk and more pleasure on the whole; but a certain 
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amount of audacious joy comes to one in a city, born of the 
feeling that there are others near: they may know notliing 
about it. but one lias a sort of daring pleasure in wondering 
and thinking: 'If they only knew what I am doing, how aston¬ 
ished they would be!’ But the feeling, however vague, of a 
sympathetic spectator would cause delight and heighten the sen¬ 
sations.” The psychic state thus described might be termed a 
kind of disguised exhiliitiunism. 

There is a feature of the act of urination, frequently found 
in the case of women (though rarely in men), which further 
increases its resemblance to the act of sexual dctumescence. and 
that is its tendency to be uncontrollable when once started. 
Florrie was well aware of this tendency, though not conscious 
of any parallelism herein with the sexual orgasm, and attaches 
great importance to it in heightening the pleasure of her vesical 
adventures. “I remember,” she writes, "standing in a country 
lane, ostensibly searching for blackberries, and being caught by 
a passer-by. There was no escape; I was in full swing. I shall 
never forget my sensations. The stream seemed to be drawn 
from me without my consent, and ycl with even more pleasure 
than if / vrre doiiifj it freely. [The italics arc I'lorrie's.) This 
curious feeling—that it is being drawn away by some unseen 
power which is determined that one shall do it—is an entirely 
feminine pleasure and a subtle charm. Real control seems 
gone; one feels it must come even though the whole world were 
present. One would stop if one could—a sudden footstep, a 
shadow falls. ‘Oh. do stop!’ one says to oneself, ‘there's some¬ 
one coming! But no, it is not to be. The inexorable force 
wills otherwise, the stream continues to flow unabashed, and the 
gentle compulsion is pleasing. It is a curious and fascinating 
experience which assumes a magnitude that is intensified every 
second. There are moments when this becomes a positive de¬ 
light. although one may be overcome with shame that one al¬ 
lowed oneself to begin. It was an eflfort to start. All the 
audacity and shame were concentrated in that vital moment 
(sometimes difficult from sheer nervousness)—that pause as 
though Nature hesitated before taking the irrevocable step and 
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^hen that feeling. ‘Oh. it's coming!’ and the breathless start. 
After that nothing seems to matter. One is no longer respon¬ 
sible and can give oneself up to pure enjoyment. One doesn’t 
want to stop really and one revels in the idea that one cannot, 
though sometimes shame and fear are so mingled that pure 
delight cannot exist. But even then there is a fierce charm in 
the torrent that binds one to its will by a mighty force.” 

The episodes of this urolagnic type just narrated have not 
been dated because they have occurred frequently after the first 
experience, without greatly varying in character, and Florrie 
soon acquired skill in conducting them (“though I cannot say,” 
she remarks, “that even with open drawers I always managed 
successfully to e,scape quite dry”). But the act never became 
a comj^ulsion nor the thought of it an obsession. It may be 
suspected that it has sometimes been carried out when not ab¬ 
solutely necessary, for Florrie is not ordinarily affected by any 
tendency either to polyuria or to vesical irritability, conditions 
that are both apt to be associated with urolagnia. But if that 
is so Florrie was not aware of it: she simply regarded these in¬ 
cidents as due to a physical need, occurring in a public place, 
and when satisfied producing mingled feelings of shame and 
pleasure. It is only lately that she has realized that the pleas¬ 
ure is of a sexual character. 

.At the age of twenty-one, when these c.xpericnccs began, 
Florrie had reached full physical and mental development and 
was enjoying excellent health. She was already above the 
average in size and weight (weighing at this time 140 pounds), 
robust and active. She wa.s working at her painting and at the 
same time her mind was opening out in various directions, and 
she was bc-coming eagerly interested in social and literary 
questions. 

She still had no conscious sexual preoccupations, and was 
completely innocent of sexual knowledge and sexual experi¬ 
ences. At the age of twenty-two she was for a short time 
slightly troubled by what she thinks may have been ovarian 
neuralgia. A friend, who was anxious to help on a young 
doctor, induced her to go to him to be “examined.” She had 
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not the slightest idea what this meant, but lay on a sofa and 
felt something hurting her. She was horrified to learn after* 
wards from her friend that the doctor had inserted his finger 
and she wondered how this could be possible without a ore- 
liminarv incision. The friend assured her that it was good to 
be examined as “it made it easier when one married.” This 
cryptic saying filled Florrie w’ith wonder, but she was too shy 
to ask what it meant. She was told she had sliglit congestion 
of the womb. It quickly disappeared and she has never had 
any other sexual trouble of a physical character. 

About this time, when staying with friends, there was a 
man of about thirty-five, also visiting at the same house, who 
showed a liking for her. He used to take her on his knee and 
kiss her. This gave her no more pleasure than if done by a 
woman and aroused no sexual feeling. But during the same 
visit a notable incident occurred. A little girl of six. who was 
very fond of Florrie, proved troublesome, and her mother re¬ 
solved to birch her. Florrie, to her own surprise, made no 
protest or attempt to save the child. “She was. I could see.” 
Florrie remarks, “profoundly affected at being punished before 
me. and remembering my own childhood I ought to liavc saved 
her. Instead of that. I felt positive enjoyment when she was 
hejisted on to the table, her clothes turned over her head, and 
the birch well applied. She kicked and screamed, but I felt 
rooted to the spot. I couldn’t interfere. It had for me a 
strange fascination." The significance of this incident will be 
reveale<l by the subsequent history. 

For the most part Florrie was so absorbed in study, in art, 
in the widening of her intellectual horizon, that she gave no 
thought to love. There was, indeed, an affection of an ex¬ 
clusively sentimental character, and lasting for two years, for a 
professor whose lectures she attended. He wrote touching 
letters and one day kissed her. She was pleased at this mark 
of affection and believes that if he had then proposed an elope¬ 
ment she would have agreed. But her senses were quite un- 
t.niched. Even when one day in a cab he opened her blouse 
took out her breast and sucked the nipple, she believes she felt 

10 
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no sexual pleasure. She declined an invitation to come to his 
bedroom in her dressing gown and nightdress when in the same 
house with him. as she was sleeping with her sister, and she 
also had a vague idea that such a visit might lead to pregnancy. 
But she had no keen disa])pointment at missing what the pro¬ 
fessor described as “a lover’s embrace.” She eventually found 
out that this man was married. The whole episode left no deep 
impression. We now, however, approach a highly important 
epoch in Florrie’s life. 

Even from the age of sixteen, when she became a keen 
suffragette, Florrie had believed in the equality of men and 
women. In theory she regarded it as a worthy ambition for a 
woman to imitate men and to seek to eliminate all that is femi¬ 
nine. VN'ith this she had a horror of man’s dominancy and a 
hatred of his “cruelty” to woman in the past. And nothing 
filled her with such seething wrath as the knowledge that in 
the past, and sometimes even in the present, men beat their 
wives. She could not even speak of this subject, her emotions 
were too strong. As to the word “obey” in the marriage 
service, she regarded it as an insult to the whole sex, though in 
spite of this purely mental defiance, her disposition, as she ad¬ 
mits, is really much more to obey than to command. 

At the age of twenty-five Florrie wrote an article which 
was published in a leading Review, dealing with the ethics of 
force; in a well-reasoned and comprehensive way she mar¬ 
shaled and criticized the arguments in favor of the rule of 
force, and argued against militarism, and against all exaltation 
of merely physical strength, as opposed to progress as well as 
to the instincts and interests of women, who have passed the 
stage when brute force appeals to them. Her views, as she 
herself expresses it, were an external crust plastered over her 
real self. Wc now approach a new stage in Florrie's develop¬ 
ment. From the period of adolescence she had lived on the 
.surface of consciousness, responsive to the normal influences of 
her environment, and reacting to this on the whole normally. 
But they had not touched her deep, personal impulses repressed 
beneath the surface of consciousness. Now these concealed 
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and arrested impulses began to stir, to surge towards the sur¬ 
face, and to seek such devious paths of expression as they could 
find. 

At the age of twenty-eight, still cherishing her abstract 
hatred of man. she chanced to read an article by a man on 
"Why Man rules Woman.” Here all the old-fashioned con¬ 
ventional arguments on the natural duty of a man to master 
a woman were crudely set forth: “In the good old days a man 
proved his superiority over a woman in no uncertain fashion. 
If she betrayed any symptoms of rebellion he simply took a 
lash and instilled into her a more satisfactory train of thought; 
she accepted the lesson meekly and loved him all the more. 
The good honest laborer who bestowed upon his wife a sound 
thrashing is rarely extolled by his fellowmen as a redeemer of 
the rights and privileges of mankind. It is a sad fact, but 
nevertheless a true one, that the more a man beats a woman 
the more she admires him.” Florrie read and writhed. Others 
had also read: there was a storm of protest and feminine rage. 
Much of this was so silly and illiterate in expression that a 
new and unexpected impulse arose in Florrie. Merely to annoy 
the feminine protesters, for the sake of argument (so it seemed 
to her), she entered the ranks of the letter-writers against the 
women who refused tc let men rule, upholding instead the 
original writer who advocated chastisement. Under different 
l>scudonyms in several letters, she used her literary ability to 
argue from history and experience that it is well for a just and 
educated man to possess the power to chastise a perverse wife, 
and that, far from resenting it, she loves and respects him as 
never before; done moderately and in love it was not only harm¬ 
less, but was beneficial, calculated to restore peace when every¬ 
thing else had failed. Then other women, following her ex¬ 
ample. also wrote on somewhat similar lines. It seemed to 
Florrie when she wrote these letters that she was playing a 
superficial mtellcctua! game. But when we bear in mind her 
earlier history we shall realize, as she later realized, that she 
was obeying a deep instinct, which came into consciousness in 
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the only way in which at this stage it could come and be ac- 
cepted. 

That there was really a deep impulse here at work is shown 
by the accompanying revival of day-dreaming which for more 
than twelve years past had ceased to occupy her. The day¬ 
dreams were now of more adult character, but exclusively de¬ 
voted to whipping. They now chiefly depicted wives whipped 
by their husbands. Instead of disgust and horror at man’s 
tyranny over woman, Florrie found herself beginning to like 
the idea, to feel that it would be pleasant to be in subjection 
to a wise and good man who would thus correct her. The 
humiliation naturally had a charm, and wife-beating no longer 
seemed so dreadful a thing, nor men such monsters. 

Without in the least suspecting that they had any sexual 
origin, Florrie now invented stories with whipping as the 
climax, stories of disobedient and ill-tempered wives who were 
thoroughly thrashed and so reformed. The husband, it will 
be seen, had taken the place of the mother or school-mistress 
of the young girl’s day-dreams. “In imagination I saw an ill- 
tempered wife just stepping into a cab to run away when up 
comes the furious husband, dismisses the cab, quickly escorts 
her upstairs to the bedroom, and locks the door. Then he 
opens a drawer, takes out a short, flexible riding whip, and in 
spite of her cries and entreaties, forces her face downward on 
to the bed, pulls up her skirts, strips off her drawers, and then 
whip! whip! on the bare buttocks, flanks, and calves, until she 
kicks and screams with pain, imploring him to desist. But he 
only leaves off when she has been well punished. She then sobs 
and is penitent. Sometimes I made him tie her wrists and 
ankles. The whipping was not too severe. But the thought 
that this was frightfully indecent gave me a wicked thrill: and 
finally that he could make me endure physical pain, even this 
was attractive.” This first adult outbreak of interest in whip¬ 
ping and flagellatory day-dreaming was severe while it lasted, 
and she could think of nothing else, day or night. But in two 
months the day-dreams faded away, and the series of flagel- 
lational letters, the writing of wliich gave her the same relief 
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as day-dreams, was brought to an end. During this period, 
it is interesting to note, she was moved to take photographs 
of her own nates, not, it seemed to her, out of admiration of 
her body, but to enable her to realize the imagined scenes. But 
though there was no conscious sexual influence, Florrie’s views 
of the relationship of men and women and her general social 
ideas were modified. 

A year or so later Florrie became engaged. There seems 
to have been no question of deep affection on her part. She 
had no thoughts of a sexual nature, and she never day-dreamed 
of her fiance whipping her. She simply wished to marry in 
order to avoid being an old maid. This engagement wa.s broken 
off. But at length, at the age of thirty, she married a physician, 
about twice her own age. of high character and amiable dis¬ 
position, much esteemed in the city in which he practises. There 
was no question of passion on either side, but he has always 
treated her with great kindness, and she cherishes much regard 
and affection for him. 


There have been no marital relationships. By the time she 
married Florrie had begun to realize for the first time, as a 
result of accumulated hints and mysterious remarks from vari¬ 
ous sources, that there is a physical act in marriage. Concern¬ 
ing Its exact nature she was still ignorant. Some people hinted 
that it was very pleasurable; others described it as “horrid,” 
and one said that "it makes you feel lower than the beasts of 
the fields.” In view of this conflicting evidence Florrie con¬ 
sulted a girl friend who was astonished and incredulous at her 
Ignorance and replied: “Everyone knows; Nature teaches 
them. But Florrie felt that Nature had not taught her 

T guessed” she writes, "it was something painful since I 

t,'", ‘he bride's screams the first 

mght tvh.ch everyone expected to hear, and that the next day 

her brothers and others taunted her with not being able to 

n thoThM^ ‘‘"’'■intent. 

Then I h n'* ''7‘hose days were past ) 
Then I had heard of br.des fainting, and altogether I couldn't 

take out where the pleasure came in, since it seemed full of 
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woe for the bride. I wondered why any girl wanted to be 
married, and came to the conclusion that they put up with the 
conjugal act as one puts up with having a tooth extracted. I 
even once propounded to a girl friend the theory that it would 
be nice if one could live with one’s husband as a brother. She 
seemed astonished, and said: ‘But it wouldn’t be marriage!’ 
The truth was that my sex instincts were dormant, and though 
I was capable of sentimental affection towards men I did not 
think of them as sexual beings. So when I married I made up 
my mind with a kind of heroism to endure whatever happened. 
I dreaded it, yet I was prepared for it. It never once occurred 
to me that a bride ought to have some anticipation of pleasure. 
I had, too, been brought up to think any advances on the part 
of a woman meant immodesty and indecency. I had always 
regarded a bride as a passive instrument for the use of the 
man—something he enjoyed like a mince-pie or a glass of 
champagne. I was unaware that she enjoyed any pleasure, be¬ 
yond that she was giving to the man. I had a vague idea that 
she was supposed to be dying to have a baby and he could sup¬ 
ply it. But the desire for the baby did not possess me. I con¬ 
soled myself by thinking that greater warmth might follow my 
initiation into the mysteries. I wondered if others were like 
me. A lady had told me that her motlier had said to her as a 
bride: ‘Good bye, and remember that whatever you have to go 
through your mother had to go through the same.’ That was 
all she had to tell alx)ut it.” 

On the wedding night her bridegroom dallied with her a 
little, complained much of the springy nature of the bed, and 
finally turned over and went to sleep, not waking till morning. 
Florrie felt relieved and slept akso. Days and nights passed, 
and her husband made no further allusion to this subject. 
Florrie followed his example, considering that it was not for 
her to make advances. Yet she thought it rather strange. 
There had been no violent love on either side at the outset. 
As time went on, and they grew fonder of each other (they 
have continued throughout to be much attached) the husband 
made an attempt at coitus. It failed. She lay quite still, as he 
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told her. but when the attempt was unsuccessful he blamed her 
and said it was due to her coldness. She was grieved, but felt 
there was nothing she could do in the matter. All further 
attempts were unsuccessful, although erection and ejaculation 
occurred, and the husband recognized that it was hopeless. He 
fondles her lovingly, and he appreciates the way in which she 
accepts the situation without making allusion to it. 

In a photograpli taken shortly before marriage Florrie 
appears at the age of thirty as a bright, attractive, fully de¬ 
veloped woman. She is plump, but though the hips arc pro¬ 
nounced there is no superfluous fat. During the four succeed¬ 
ing years she continued on the whole to pursue the same work 
and interests which had occupied her before marriage: grad¬ 
ually, however, her mental life began to be overcome by an in¬ 
creasing lassitude, and she found herself losing interest in her 
old pursuits. She no longer had the same impulse to work or 
to paint. She attributed this in part to the fact that she was 
no longer living in the bracing climate she had always been 
used to. but in a relaxing atmosphere. There may have been 
an element of truth in this. But it is probable that a more 
fundamental cause lay in the subconscious sphere. In any 
case, six years after tlie first attack of what Florrie terms the 
wiiipping craze,” there came a relapse, this time in a much 
more intense, serious, and prolonged form. 

She first noticed that she would wake up in the morning 
feeling perturbed and irritable, although quite calm when she 
went to bed. She is habitually good-tempered, but on these oc¬ 
casions she would get up feeling an imperative need to quarrel 
with someone and a wild explosion of anger would burst forth 
the victim usually being a servant. These outbursts distressed 
her greatly; she could not understand them, although later she 
vaguely divined their sexual significance. To us they may be 
mtelligible if we know that anger is sometimes a transmuted 

form of latent sexual energy, and an explosion of anger a kind 
ot vicarious detumescence.^ 


* I have discussed this 


point in Studies, vol. iii, 2d cd.. 


PP. 172 cl scq. 
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Suddenly these fits of temper were entirely replaced by 
day-dreams of whipping. Yet. even on the surface, there re¬ 
mained a connection. Whipping in the day-dreams was re¬ 
garded as a punishment for bad temper, a kind of restraining 
force. It even had a calming effect. Referring to a later stage 
than we have yet reached Florrie writes: “I do so long for 
someone to whip me when I feel in a bad temper!” She men¬ 
tions also that once, when she felt on the verge of an outburst 
of anger, she whipped herself rather than victimize anyone else, 
and so obtained relief. “Whipping,” she remarks, “acted like 
a soothing bottle to a fretful child.” When the day-dreams 
were temporarily suspended she would often be irritable and 
cross, although she felt she ought to overcome this feeling. It 
is clear, however, that all through this phase Florrie was not 
consciously aware that it was relief she was seeking. When 
the idea was at last suggested to her she recognized its truth, 
but it seemed new. 

The day-dreams were in substance identical with those of 
the earlier period before marriage. But they were now more 
varied, more intense, more vividly realized, more absorbing. 
‘■Sometimes,” Florrie writes, “I have pictured myself as having 
eloped with a groom and derived much enjoyment from a day¬ 
dream in which this coarse cruel man ill-treated me. I picture 
myself sick of him, loathing him and his coarse surroundings. 
Then I picture his growing exasperation, his intolerance of 
■fine lady’ airs and graces, his complaints, and at last his threats 
to whip me. My fury and indignation know no bounds. The 
thought of this at his hands is intolerable, but yet in my day¬ 
dreams it gives me a horribly fascinating, pleasurable, creepy 
feeling to be roughly handled by this odious man. I know that 
in reality it would be intolerable, for, as a matter of fact, I hate 
and loathe common men and feel as if I should scream if they 
were to touch me with their coarse hands. But in this awful 
day-dream I have a fiendish delight in the triumph of the man s 
sheer physical force, in being held down forcibly while he ap¬ 
plied the whip unsparingly to my bare flesh. The feeling that 
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T couldn’t get away, that I was really hating and loathing the 
enforced whipping, heightened the sensation. 

Fiorrie had chanced to come across a little low class weekly 
paper which was full of letters from correspondents about 
whipping. It would seem, indeed, that this chance had had 
something to do with arousing her renewed and excited interest 
in the subject. It also led her, as in the earlier period of flagel- 
lational ol)session. to write to the papers on the subject. This 
time, however, she wrote to papers of high standing, and in a 
more daring manner, while her literary skill ensured the publi¬ 
cation of her letters. She found that this occupation moment¬ 
arily eased the obsession although it was all the time steadil) 
increasing in intensity. Dozens of letters were written in this 
way, and published in more or less prominent quarters. She 
who had been so convinced an opponent of force in human 
affairs, and so vigorous an advocate of women's rights, became 
the opponent of the suffrage and argued that women should be 
the slaves of men. 

She would, for instance, join in discussions on the Mar¬ 
riage Service of the Anglican Church and write as follows, 
over the signature “A Contented Wife," in a leading religious 
newspaper: “We have daily proof that loving submission is by 
no means regarded as slavery by the average woman. Husbands 
(in England at least) arc not tyrants, and we feel this slight 
put upon them by the suggestion that the word ‘obey’ is dis¬ 
agreeable to us. We have the instinct of obedience, and in all 
diings lawful are glad to exercise it. As a married woman I. 
in company with others, protest against this absurd objection 
to the word ‘obey.’ Husbands, in my opinion, would do well to 
assert themselves more than they do, and a little more discipline 
in the home might check the modern tendency to gambling ’’ 
In other letters she plainly advocates “mild chastisement" *by 
the husband as “women respect physical punishment much 
more than anything else." Of course these letters called out a 
Hood of other letters from indignant feminine correspondents. 
That was the time of the Suffragette agitation and Fiorrie en¬ 
tered with spirit into the discussion as an enthusiastic advocate 
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of the physical chastisement of suffragettes committing out¬ 
rages. "Our chief virtues,” she wrote, “are the outcome of the 
discipline we received in the past, and now that it is removed 
women are beginning to revolt.” In this connection Florrie had 
a fright. She sent to an important newspaper, in all serious¬ 
ness. a day-dream of a suffragette who, caught in the act of 
committing an outrage on property by other women, was 
spanked until she promised never to do the like again. The 
letter attracted attention and was copied into other papers; 
lawyers and professors wrote to defend the cause of the suf¬ 
fragette; it was proposed to get up a subscription for the 
‘^victim”; the Police tried to trace the affair. Finally the public 
concluded that it had been hoaxed. “Really,” as Florrie writes, 
“nothing was further from my thoughts than a hoax or a joke. 
My only aim was to give myself a nice (as I now recognize) 
sexy feeling. Thus may one be carried away by the terrific 
impetus which literally makes one do things against one's will. 
At the time I wrote it I thought I meant it all, but I couldn’t 
trace its source. I had a vague idea it wasn't my real self to 
write such a lot of insane nonsense—<liametrically opposed to 
all I had written and advocated in my earlier days when my 
brain was at its best. But it gave me immense satisfaction.” 

Florrie was extremely ashamed of these letters and could 
not bear the thought of anyone knowing she wrote them. The 
impulse to write them entirely ceased immediately after she 
came under my observation and found a more wholesome chan¬ 
nel of self-expression. 

Florrie's excitement in her obsession was now wound up to 
such a pitch that she felt she must give actual realization to 
the pictured sensation of her day-dreams. This was a definitely 
new stage in her development. Hitherto the day-dream had 
been an end in itself. We may remark, indeed, that Florrie 
had already for more than ten years past shown an aptitude, 
even demanding courage, to put imagined scenes into action. 
It is true that her vesical exploits had seemed to her to he only 
due to the call of an imperative physiological need. But the 
desire to feel the actual sting of the whip now seemed an equally 
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imperative need. She had reached a point where she could think 
of nothing else but whipping and had continually to lie, whether 
in bed or on a sofa or on the floor, face downwards, imagining 
that she was being whipped. The primary object was to secure 
relief by attaining the practical ph}*sical culmination of these 
imaginings. She tried in succession a hair-brush, a slipper, a 
strap, a razor strop, a small stick, a birch. These were not al¬ 
together satisfactory. At last she found an implement, appar¬ 
ently a lady’s small riding whip, which was exactly right. It 
was of Russian leather with silver mounts, thirty-six inches 
long, whalebone covered with gut, and a knotted tip. This 
gave more pain than anything else, at first almost more pain 
than she could bear, though it never drew blood. She would 
apply it after breakfast, first removing her drawers. Tliis whip 
—though the first time she applied it she thought she must be 


mad to do so absurd a thing which she had never heard of any¬ 
one else doing—became her fetich and the very sight of it soon 
gave her a pleasurable sensation. (When she read that it was 
the custom in Russia for a bride to have a silver mounted whip 
in her trousseau she thought that the best part of the ceremony.) 
Now this whip corresponded exactly to the whip with which 
her father whipped her as a child. Yet, strange as it may seem 
to those who are unacquainted with psychic analysis, it wa.s not 
until a later period, when she began to study her own history 
that Florrie realized that the whip she had once dreaded, which 
for many early years had fastened itself on her mind as an 
object of sacred terror, had now re-appeared unrecognized to 
econie a beloved fetich. It may appear yet stranger that even 
when at length she had recognized in her fetich the whip of 
her childhood she still failed to sec, until the idea was cl^rly 
wrought before her. any emotional connection between the ex¬ 
periences of her childhood and these experiences of adult a-e 

f " -satisfaction to her. but it brought no 

l.miLx of relief. She would sometimes whip until she was ex¬ 
hausted but still without any relief. She had, however no 
c ear idea as to what kind of result was to be expected ’ As 
she afterwards realized, she was trying, without Lowing it 
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to produce orgasm. But she was supremely ignorant. The pre¬ 
valent idea in her mind was that there would be some satisfac¬ 
tion if blood came. (We see here the germ of sadism, of 
algolagnia, which is often equally innocent.) Her thoughts 
were entirely astray from the sexual sphere, and she was further 
deceived by a craving to be whipped also on remote parts of 
the body, arms and legs, palms of the hands, anywhere in fact 
except on the breasts and abdomen. 

But though no orgasm was consciously desired, and none 
took place, the intensity with which Florrie realized these day¬ 
dreams, and the emotional excitement which accompanied these 
whippings, are evidenced by the fact that she now for the first 
time discovered that as a result of day-dreaming and whipping 
the vulva was bathed with mucus. She had not noticed this in 
the earlier phase of day-dreaming before marriage, and she now 
began to realize, for the first time, that day-dreaming must be 
connected with sex. This was a revelation, but it had no in¬ 
fluence, in one direction or the other, on the course of the phase 
she was passing through. It seems to have led her to place the 
hand to the vulva while applying the whip and about this time 
she learnt for the first time of masturbation through reading 
Dr. Nichols’s Esoleric Anthropology (at one period almost the 
only popularly written manual of sex which reached respect¬ 
able women); it was the first book on sex she had seen, and she 
here learnt for the first time that mucous discharge accom¬ 
panied sexual excitement, and first heard of the clitoris. But 
her manipulations seem to have been slight, only faintly pleasur¬ 
able, and in any case orgasm was not thereby induced. 

W'^ilh these accessory developments the day-dream grew 
still more potent and was still more assiduously cultivated. It 
brought a certain amount of soothing and relief, it enabled her 
to overcome her fits of irritable temper, but the obsession con¬ 
tinued to be interminable, because she never reached a point of 
ade<iuatc satisfaction, even with the aid of the actual whip. 
The day-dream assumed various forms. Sometimes Morrie 
would imagine that she had just returned from the theater in 
low dress, and was getting up a quarrel with the Man, a rather 
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indistinct person, never anyone in particular, but a vague hus¬ 
band. and always very anxious to assert his authority. The 
quarrel would not arise from any love of quarreling, but wholly 
because she wishes to provoke him to strike her. Finally, white 
with rage at her exasperating conduct, he jumps up, pushing 
back his chair, and seizing one bare arm violently slaps the 
other. When he has finished with that arm he starts on the 
other arm, and then on her back until her skin is red all over, 
and at this point she experiences a “sexy” feeling. She im¬ 
agines the Man’s attitude towards her to be that one would 
have to a small child whom one slapped, corrected, or petted 
with a safe sense of proprietorship. It would give her a delici¬ 
ous feeling to think that he claimed her as his own, to do what 


he would with, to say what he liked to. The sense of being 
thus possessed, the fact that the Man dared to whip her, was a 
supreme attraction. This was intensified if the day-dream pro¬ 
ceeded. and he dragged her upstairs, sobbing and protesting, 
kicking and biting, until, landed in the bedroom, he locked the 
door. Anger and terror were now mingled with strange delight 
in a relationship so intimate and so daring. The whipping, al¬ 
though severe, and with a tendency to grow severer, was never 
felt as ever bordering on cruelty, although sometimes the pain 
was almost past endurance. When it was over Florrie felt re¬ 


duced to a state of sobs and penitence, with a greater love and 
respect than before for the Hero who then ordered her about 
and made her do things she disliked. Florrie’s pliantasy. it 
will be seen, was taking on a masochistic tone. In all these day¬ 
dreams the hero was the master and she the slave; he was on 
the throne and she grovelled at his feet. “If,” she writes “you 
add to this picture a whip instead of a sceptre in the hand of 
the Kln^,^ you get a fair idea of my erotic conception of the re¬ 
lation of the sexes.” She could never understand a man wish¬ 
ing to be whipped by a woman; “it seems unnatural and horrid.” 

A day-dream of an Eastern harem would much excite her 
sexually Its luxury or magni6cence made no impression on 
her. 1 he idea that fascinated her was that the women are in 
bondage, slaves to one man-who is free-and that idea was 
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overpowering. At this time Florrie liked reading the narratives 
of Europeans’ visits to harems, and was impressed by their 
general failure, as it seemed to her, to comprehend the Oriental 
standpoint. 

It must be understood that Florrie had no desire to be 
treated with cruelty, and in her day-dreams the hero was never 
inspired by cruel motives. Any callousness on his part would 
not be tolerated. He is always really fond of her, and if he 
seems to be cruel he means it for her good. This was the case 
in all Florrie’s whipping dreams. They were not a form of 
cruelty (she hates all forms of cruelty and has very strong 
feelings about cruelty to animals) any more than they were, 
consciously, a form of voluptuous enjoyment. They were al¬ 
ways associated with the idea of punishment. The day-dreams 
thus remained intimately connected, little as she herself was 
aware of the fact, with that core of infantile experience in 
the early whippings inflicted by her father. 

The hero certainly lacked respect, and that, indeed, was a 
word which in her more sexual moments Florrie hated. At 
such moments she felt—shocking as the admission seemed to 
her—that to be treated without respect would be a delicious 
sensation, even in its savagery. There were limitations, indeed. 
She could not, for instance, imagine herself enjoying the lack 
of respect of a vulgar common man who kicked her or gave her 
a black eye. But she would sometimes in day-dreams imagine 
a sort of satyr man, wild and uncouth and uncivilized, who 
possessed a greater fascination than the typical knight. “One 
sees these queer satyrs," she writes, "in early Renaissance 
paintings, and they pursue nymphs, and people say, ‘How hor¬ 
rible !’ But they somehow typify the primitive forces of Nature, 
crude physical force with a touch of cnielty. Hideous and 
barbaric, they yet represent something that is lacking in life. 
I am quite sure that the nymphs liked the fauns, and it gave 
them a lovely sexy feeling when a satyr dragged off an unwill¬ 
ing nymph. But it is only in day-dreams that the satyr-man 
exists. In real life this embodiment of physical strength with¬ 
out brains is by no means fragrant of woods and streams; 
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more probably he reeks of onions, beer, and perspiration. 
Usually, however, the attitude of the Man to the woman in 
Florrie’s dav-dream has been that of the father to his child. 
She wanted to be treated like a naughty child. Even when in 
earlier years she used to write in favor of women's rights and 
against man in the abstract, she was always conscious of that 
apparently contradictor)- feeling. She could not then account 
for it. and its presence rather annoyed her. 

When Florrie adopted the use of the whip as an aid to her 
day-dreams she attained a much higher degree of satisfaction 
than had before been possible. She was able to realize her day¬ 
dreams in imagination to a much greater extent. But the 
satisfaction was far from complete. The process was by no 
means the actualization of her day-dreams, for auto-flagella- 
tion had played no part in them. These dreams were normal 
to the extent that an attractive hero always played the essential 
l)art. Thus her method of satisfaction still left her craving for 
a congenial man to apply the punishment. It was natural that 
her thoughts should turn to her husband. He knew nothing 
whatever of her constant obsession and she never at any stage 
confided to him her ideas and feelings on this subject. But 
she made a few mild attempts to induce him to play a jiart in 
some degree corresponding to the hero of her dreams. These 
attempts were a complete failure. He felt too much love and 
respect to be able to bear the idea of hurting her. however 
slightly, even in play, nothing beyond a gentle pat, and treated 
a matter, which, had he known it, was absorbing all her vital 
energy, merely as a joke. She found, moreover, that the touch 
of Ins hand, m sexual manipulation, failed to produce any 
erotic excitation whatever. Her thoughts then turned in an¬ 
other direction. It so happened that in the course of her in¬ 
cursion into newspaper and letter-writing on the subject of 
llagellation she had come in touch by correspondence with a 
man, of lower social class than herself, who was without doubt 
the victim of a mama for active flagellation. Their interests 
were so congenial that they had carried on a considerable cor- 
respondcnce on the subject. This man, whom we will call N 
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had written rerses on whipping which he sent to Florrie for her 
opinion. In one of his letters lie stated that it gave him an 
erection to read about whipping and he desired to know if his 
letters on the subject made her wish to “tickle” herself. At 
first Florrie could not make out what he meant, but at last it 
dawned on her; tiien at length she definitely realized that N.’s 
desire to whip, and her own desire to be whipped, were both 
sexual. This correspondence doubtless still further stimulated 
her obsession. In any case, it continued to increase. When 
tired of whipping herself every morning (after breakfast) she 
would lie on the bed face down and think about whipping and 
long for a man to whip her. Sometimes she would throw her¬ 
self on the floor or on the sofa, always face down, with this 
craving, while the \'ulva became more and more bathed with 
moisture. She would try to bestir herself actively in other in¬ 
terests. but was powerless. She would begin writing articles 
on art and other subjects, as of old, but the imagery of her 
dreams would come before her, her thoughts wandered, she 
could not fix her attention, and had to lie down on her face 
and indulge her dream. Her husband had gone out for the 
day; she was left to her own devices, and she could not escape 
from her obsession. Then she would write to N. and he would 
respond, describing whippings that were largely imaginary, but 
which gave her what she described as a “ghastly pleasure. 
She grew to dislike society, though when staying away from 
home with friends the obsession was relieved; but even then it 
would return at night, and if there was a liljrary she would 
find herself hunting for any book that might touch on the sub¬ 
ject that fascinated her. She could read Boccaccio unmoved, 
but when she reached the Ninth Day with the story of Giosefo 
beating his wife she would become excited, and the vulva grow 
moist. She could not see the “Taming of the Shrew” widi- 
out longing for Pctruchio to beat Kate. Shops where whips 
were sold and exhibited in the windows offered more attractions 
than any jewellers’ or milliners’; she would stand before them 
gloating over the display and experiencing what she came in 
time to recognize was sexual feeling; once she walked two 
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miles merely to see such a shop. This condition she had fallen 
into caused her much alarm. She would sometimes .say to 
herself: "You are awfully mad; I am sure you will end your 
days in an asylum.” Then she would regret the pa>sing of the 
time when asylum patients were flogged and yearn for those 
past ages when men chastized women without scruple. But 
there were such men even today as she began to realize (al¬ 
though her husband regarded the matter as a joke), and N. 
was <lying to do it. 

Finally Florrie agreed to meet N. The meeting was ar¬ 
ranged to take place in a strange city, midway between their 
respective homes, where N. took a room in a hotel, ostensibly 
for the night. Florrie found him a powerful and fairly attrac¬ 
tive man. intelligent and genial, though not refined or well- 
bred, with nothing about him to suggest cruelty, and much of 
her own age. He had no personal attraction for her, though 
she considered him “a fascinating barbarian,” and she felt no 
imj'ulse of trust in him; it was solely the common and com¬ 
plementary obsession of flagellation which brought them to¬ 
gether. When they entered the room and he locked the door, 
she began to feel alarm and put her han<l on the lock, but he 
dragged her away saying he was not going to stand any non¬ 
sense. and as she had not come there to be “respected” she 
made up her mind for the worst. N. was* much excited from 
the first, tremulous and jierspiring. He wished to tie her down 


but to this she objected, and he placed her on tlie bed face 
downwards, pulled up her clothes, unfastened her drawers, and 
IHilling her thighs apart, carefully examined her and began to 
tickle the vulva. She did not relish being handled by the man's 
coarse hands and remonstrated that this was not in the bargain, 
but he made a coarse reply and proceeded to fondle and rub 
her nates. There was no question of coitus. At last he took 
a lurch which he applied unsparingly, touching up the tender 
spots inside the thighs. Then he used a thin small riding whip 
(like her oun etich) which made her smart horrildy, and it 
cemed to delight him to see her writhing. He would pau.se 
each stroke to watch her terror at the expectation of 
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the next, though she never dared to utter a cry, rather to N.’s 
disappointment, for he would have liked her to resist and 
scream. She merely laughed nervously all the time, though the 
pain was acute. He also took her between his legs, bending 
her over his left knee in a grip of iron, and using the birch 
with all his might. No blood came, which also disappointed 
N.. who explained that he took special delight in the sight of 
flowing blood. Florrie was, however, covered with black 
bruises, and the marks of the whip showed for a fortnight after. 
“I wanted it. I craved it. and I got it!” And she added: “It 
was a terrific relief too. I enjoyed it thoroughly.” The relief 
was so great that for months afterwards she was able to re¬ 
frain from whipping herself altogether, and the obsession was 
never again so overmasteringly powerful, although there were 
still times when it was continuous. She felt “horribly ashamed” 
at this episode. She was a well-bred and cultured woman, one, 
moreover, who had sought to raise the status of her sex, and, 
as she herself truly said, she was “proper and sedate, so shy 
and stiff with men they would never dream of taking a liberty,” 
and she could not fail to feel ashamed at the recollection of 
that “awful ceremony.” “I really felt that I was mad to 
countenance such an indecent proceeding, but I was goaded 
on by a desire of such intensity that it overcame all other feel¬ 
ings.” Yet it was significant that there was a fascination even 
in the humiliation. “If,” writes Florrie, “a woman has the real 
whipping obsession she gradually comes to delight in the 
thought of her own degradation and physical suffering. It is 
hard to analyze, it includes so much. To begin with, when the 
man locks the door and approaches her with the whip she feels 
no delight, but cowers, perhaps trembles, and looks at him im¬ 
ploringly like a cowed dog about to be whipped. She shudders 
at first and half regrets her longings. This of course adds zest 
to the man’s feelings. Then the exposure which follows, 
dreaded, liked, and yet repulsive to a sensitive woman strictly 
brought up. The shame, confusion and mental agitation are 
almost worse than the physical pain. Then he holds her down 
and the pain begins. Most women can endure a fair amount 
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without flincliing—I can—but it seems that the man feels no 
satisfaction as long as the whip produces no emotional distur¬ 
bance, even though the skin be covered with weals. It was only 
the last six cuts that were becoming more than I could bear, 
stinging cuts on the parts which were sore from being already 
lashed. I called out in vain protest. Strange, but true, one’s 
keenest enjoyment (if so one may call it) is when the strokes 
are given in defiance of one’s wishes and have passed the limit 
of endurance! The man, too, feels his keenest thrill in those 
cruel strokes, not heeding cries, but taking extra pains to give 
a cut on the thigh where it is most tender. He begins by 
hesitating—he couldn't hurt one, he is timid. But the more he 
whips the more he wants to go on; weals don’t satisfy, he wants 
bloo<l. He knows it causes pain, but he must go on. When it 
was over, my man said he would like to tie me up and use the 
cat I He was quite exhausted with his exertions, though he 
took his coat off before he began. So you see the gradual de- 
veloi)nient from mild day-dreams to this final exultation in 
man’s physical power over woman.” 

It was at this stage, less than twelve months after the 

episode with N., tliat I first came in contact with Florrie. Then 

and for some months later she was in much the same condition 

resulting from that incident. She was, that is to say, relieved 

from the most acute form of her obsession, yet always haunted 

by It, always restless and craving for gratification, yet always 

discontented with her craving, dissatisfied with herself and with 

what she felt to be the decline from her old self. She was not 

hopeful of improvement, though believing that under some 

conditions a cure might be possible, and it was not with that 

object she bad written to me. but rather with the idea, after 

reading my study of “Love and Pain.” that I might be in- 
tcrcstcd to know of her case. 


As tlie outside world sees me," she wrote at this time “I 
am just an ordinary normal woman, fond of my people and 
my husband, and leading a good moral, if somewhat quiet, life 
1 have had to yield to circumstances in the jilanning of my 
>.fc, no one knows it-or cares. The fact that I haveWasted 
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my time most awfully, and deteriorated lately, is not evident to 
them. Of course I feel disgusted with myself sometimes. Now 
I arn trying to free myself from my errors! I still think, and 
know, that to love any man is for me to be his slave. It would 
give me sexual delight, thrills of pleasure, to be ordered about 
and punished. Equality would have no sexual charm whatever. 
To be treated like a child, to feel that the loved one possesses 
e\ en one s body, to beat at his will, to feel his superior strength 
gripping one—it is all delicious. Of course there might be dis¬ 
advantages, and one might weary of it, but, oh! what a woman 
suffers when she cannot indulge her particular sexual perver¬ 
sity! My brain has become powerless and my physical health 
lessened. I wish I coukl cure myself. Perhaps it will pass. 1 
earnestly hope so, for it embitters my existence. My friends 
are of the intellectual variety, and I have never mentioned the 
subject to anyone but N., and I knew of his tendencies before¬ 
hand.” 

From this period on, although progress was slow, Florrie 
never again spoke so pessimistically about herself. It was an 
immense and immediate relief to be able to face her condition, 
to talk about it, and to know that her case was not unique nor 
her fate hopeless. *T have felt better,” she soon after wrote, 
“since I know others have suffered in the same way, and don’t 
feel quite such a lunatic as when 1 thought I was the only one 
in the world.” “It is because no one seems to trouble about 
these things,” she wrote again, “that they bulk so largely in 
life, affecting the health, and the temperament generally. The 
more one bottles it up the more explosive it becomes.” A con¬ 
siderable degree of relief was thus attained, and the tension, 
though not removed, was lessened. She sought to distract her 
attention from the craving for actual flagellation by directing 
it into other though mostly related channels. A period of ex¬ 
perimentation followed. She succeeded to some extent in dif¬ 
fusing her impulses, and in the diffusion gradually, naturally, 
spontaneously, she brought them nearer to normal courses. The 
obsession came back in force at intervals, especially at the 
menstrual periods, and then she just had to roll on the floor and 
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shiver with longing^. She found some relief in simple day¬ 
dreams in bed. not usually followed by self-flagellation, in which 
she would lie face downward and imagine scenes of women 
seized by force and held down while men and boys performed 
coitus, afterwards whipping well. This introduction of the idea 
of normal coitus was new and spontaneous, and these day¬ 
dreams produced local sexual excitement, but not orgasm 
which, so far. she had never experienced. There was. as these 
day-dreams show, some shifting of ideals towards the nonnal 
center, with the beginnings even of pleasurable sensations in 
that center brought out by manual touch, not strictly masturlja- 
tion. which somewhat earlier she had once or twice attempted, 
both roughly and gently, without the slightest result. At the 
same time the sight of the whip fetich lost something of its 
attraction. 

At this point a notable stage was reached in Florrie’s 
sexual evolution. Hitherto she had never experienced the or¬ 
gasm. Imperfect connection with her husband, erotic reverie. 


actual flagellation, attempts at masturbation, none of these ever 
led up to actual orgasm, although there had often been a high 
degree of sexual erethism with much mucous discharge. She 
liad come to the conclusion that she was one of the women she 
had heard of who never experience the orgasm. At this period, 
however, early one morning, just after the end of the men¬ 
strual period, experiencing vague sexual feelings, her thoughts 
recurred to the whip which she had not used for a long tLe- 
Shc tried one or two strokes; it cut her painfully and she felt 
nothing but the pain. So she lay down on her face and thought 
over things. Why had whipping such attraction And whv 
should tliat particular part of the bodv so enjov tieing hit'^ 
She ponder^, and gradually it came to her (-things are iwavs 

h ages in dawning when they 

have to do with sex. so far as I am concerned”) that if she 

was so sensitive to these blows on the outside perhaps, even 

vithout whipping, she might feel some sensation bv penetrating 

felt sure had noUiing to do with her sensations, had no 
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attraction. She placed her hand, however, bebveen the nates 
touching the anus and extending to the vagina, moving about a 
little, and tried to imagine it was a man’s hand. “AH at once 
my thighs and legs began to twitch and move in an involuntary 
manner, my heart began to beat more quickly, and waves of 
warmth seemed to pass up my body to my head. The vu’va 
seemed :o distend terrifically, and become springy, so that my 
bottom was sent up and down as if I were on springs. Then 
followed curious sucking-up sensations at intervals, contractions 
that seemed to want to draw in something. I had by now re¬ 
moved my hand, but the feeling went on just the same. At 
last (after a few seconds, I suppose, really) it was all over, 
leaving wetness, and I was rather frightened, like a child that 
has accidentally set off an alarm.” But she repeated the ex¬ 
perience three times in succession, with nearly the same result 
each time, and then got up, very white, and rather shaky. She 
realized that, for the first time in her life, in a totally unex¬ 
pected way, a way that seemed to her rather horrid so that she 
was never tempted to repeat it, she had experienced the orgasm. 

This manifestation of the orgasm is a fact of great signifi¬ 
cance. We see that Florrie’s gluteal obsession had a genuine 
physical basis, being associated with a corresponding sexual 
orientation, natural or acquired, and probably both, in the direc¬ 
tion of the anus. Wc realize how deeply implanted in the 
organism are these complexes which, to the superficial observer, 
often seem to be entirely psychic, mere vagaries, arbitrary and 
capricious, the result of accidental external circumstances. 

At the same time it must be realized that this manifestation 
of the orgasm, although occurring under abnormal conditions, 
yet marked a real stage in the progress towards normality. On 
previous occasions she had frequently whipped herself until 
exhausted, yet never produced orgasm. But after this incident, 
on one occassion, when the flagellatory obsession was abating, 
and she had not whipped herself for some months, there was a 
temporary recurrence of the old longing and she applied the 
riding whip one morning. For the first time in her experience 
this application produced definite sexual feelings followed by 
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orgasm, though not of the intensity reached in the experiences 
just described. It must be added tliat, although Florrie had 
never experienced the orgasm in connection with the anus or 
anv other region before the occasion described, she had at a 
somewhat earlier date experienced a slightly sexual feeling on 
the insertion of an enema nozzle, and had afterwards tried this 
as an experiment, thus producing a distinctly sexual sensation 
by pushing it in and out. a more distinctly sexual sensation, she 
remarked, than that produced by the insertion of a vaginal 
syringe. Another incident may he mentioned, in connection 
with an increasing sexual sensibility of the vulva region, to 
indicate Florrie's slow approach towards the normal state. 
Sometimes, especially in the morning, as the obsession of whip¬ 
ping became rarer, she would now feel an intense longing 
to rub herself against something. This troubled her, 
though she recognized that it was a substitute for the de¬ 
sire to whip herself, but as it persisted she tried to relieve 
it. at first by riding astride a bedstead, a pillow, or other 
object. Then by much thinking she spontaneously devised 
the idea of a round india rubber hall to secure the desired 
end; she obtained one, rather larger than an egg hut round, 
and stuffed it into the vulva, finding that it produced con¬ 
tractions at once, with much wetness, and a very soothing 
effect. I felt pacified, like a baby that is given a teat to suck! 
It stuck in of itself, and when I walked upstairs produced a 
lovely soothing sensation, but I only allowed it to remain about 
ten minutes, as it caused so much wetness, and I had my doubts 
as to wbether I was doing a verj- nice or proper thing. I am 
not in the habit of doing such things to myself, but on this oc¬ 
casion I was mad to relieve the longing.*’ 

About two months after Florrie had for the first time ex¬ 
perienced the orgasm there occurred her first real erotic dream 

during slecp.i •'It came to me just as I was going 


wliau\"a?c T''with 

role („r women to «'d-. P- IW), that it is th, 

experienced in wakinv life a statcmMtf after it has been 

msufTiciciu grounds statement which has been criticized on 
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off to sleep (after having already been asleep once) and I was 
not sure at first whether I was awake or asleep. I lay face 
downwards on grass somewhere and a snake coiled itself round 
and round my naked body, and as it closed round me and drew 
me tight I had a delicious sensation. I knew it was a friendly 
snake and that it wanted to be nice to me, and I liked it in con¬ 
sequence. It is not now clear to me whether there were not 
two snake.s, but I distinctly remember seeing one in a man's 
hand. He put it down between my legs, and it crawled up with 
a somewhat jerky movement, and I was not surprised at all 
when I felt it entering my body. Instead of horror it gave me 
a lovely sensation, and the part that was outside I clasped be¬ 
tween my thighs. It seemed to occupy a great space inside 
me. but I dreaded the moment when it would withdraw itself, 
and was just wondering what would finally happen when I 
suddenly awoke. I tried to cherish the illusion that the snake 
was there, but finally awoke properly and realized that one arm 
was fastened under my body and tightly clasped between my 
thighs. The vulva was contracting spasmodically. There was 
no revulsion of feeling, l)ut the thought of the wriggling, writh¬ 
ing thing working its way up inside me gave me a delicious 
sensation. It was a long time before I shook it off. Now writ¬ 
ing this and thinking of snakes I still feel no horror. But I 
lK)pe I shan't see one at a picture house or anywhere for I am 
afrai<l it would excite me. This was the most definite sex 
dream I ever had and was simply luscious.” ITorrie comments 
that she cannot remember dreaming of snakes previously, but 
had been reading of snakes the day before. She had seen 
snakes in the woods in France and their flexibility and writhing 
movement have a fascination for her. She connects this 
flexibility with her old preference for a pliable whip over a 
stick. “A snake is something like a whip.”^ and to picture a 
writhing snake makes a sexual appeal to her. The snake, it 
need scarcely be said, is a recognized symbol of the penis, but 

‘ The snake is, indeed, a symbol of the whip, and of the ancitnl Serb 
hero. Prince Kralyevich Marko. it was said that, wlicn mounted on ms 
^tccci, a serpent served him as bridle and another as a whip. 
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it has a greater resemblance to a whip, and thus naturally be¬ 
came identified in Florrie’s subconscious mind with her own 
erotic symbol. 

In this tentative and experimental period of transition 
there was, however, an interest which began to assume a certain 
stability, and became, in a sense, a substitute for the interest in 
whipping. This was an interest in the act of urination. It was 
not. as Florrie’s history will have shown, a new interest, but 
one of early appearance, which had never quite died out, and 
now, with the recession of the interest in whipping, it became 
prominent. It may be define<l as a mild form of urolagnia, and 
it is important to understand that it never became, as tlie pas- 
.sion for flagellation had been, an almost uncontrollable obses¬ 
sion, and never led. like the flagellatory mania, to lliose violent 
impulses and torturing apprehensions which had marked her 
auto-flagellatory phase. As Florrie herself recognized, while 
of a more peculiarly intimate and private character, it was also 
more nearly normal than the flagellatory obsession; it brought 


a certain measure of relief, and it indicated a real progress. 

Before describing this new phase, however, an incident 
must be narrated which definitely brought to an end the <lomi- 
nance of the earlier craving. W'hipping had not lost all its fas¬ 
cination, but it had ceased to be an uncontrollable obsession 
dominating the whole personality, and leading to acts which 
might well have become dangerous for Florrie’s mental in¬ 
tegrity as well as her social position. She was able to write: 
‘■The whipping craze seems to have evaporated for the present 
after raging for four years, and I suppose I ought to be glad 
don t know that I am exactly. I miss it in a way. It has 
eft me as sexy as ever but in a vague and more general way.” 
The reality of the progress made was, however, at tliis period 
put to the test. At the moment when she thought the obsession 
was suhstdmg altogether a letter une-xpectedly arrived from N 
full of enthusiasm over flagellation, the craze for which pos¬ 
sessed him more than ever, and indicating that he had never met 
anyone so we 1 suited to share in that enthusiasm as herself 
At once the dying dame flared up into new life. She felt 
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ashamed of lierself, she tried to escape from the reviving ardor, 
but in vain. He wanted another interview. She had no liking 
for the man, even hated the idea of his coming near her, or 
touching her with a whip. Yet for a moment the impulse was 
overmastering, and she wrote to agree to the interview', which 
this time was to be at her owm house. The moment after she 
posted her letter she regretted it. She recalled all the progress 
she had made of late, the new standpoints of knowledge and 
self-control she had been reaching, her realiaation of the merely 
abstract, primitive, and animal nature of a sexual gratification 
obtained through whipping, how'ever intense and pleasurable it 
might be, and her new recognition of sex feelings as too in¬ 
timate and personal to be connected with anyone for whom she 
felt no love and respect. Florrie thus speedily recovered her 
self-command, revoked her first hasty decision, and wrote again 
to N. to explain that she could not, after all, grant him the in¬ 
terview, and no longer even desired it; so far as she was con¬ 
cerned all that was at an end. As soon as this second letter 
was despatched the revived obsession died dowm as suddenly 
as it had sprung up. This was a tremendous relief to Florrie. 
She felt genuinely grateful and glad. That, she thought, was 
the end of N. So far as her obsession w'as concerned, that was 
the end of N. But it was not the immediate end on his side. 
On the day and hour first appointed and afterwards cancelled, 
N. appeared at the house to Florrie’s consternation. She ex¬ 
plained that she had written to ask him not to come. He denied 
receiving the second letter (though later he inadvertently quoted 
a sentence from it) and still further agitated Florrie by raising 
his voice in excitement and demanding that at all events she 
should appoint another interview. At this point an afternoon 
caller was heard ringing the front door hell, and it became 
necessary’ to smuggle N. out of the drawing room immediately. 
He refused to leave the house. At this critical moment Florrie s 
feminine resourcefulness and presence of mind asserted them¬ 
selves. She remembered an isolated, unused room at the top 
of the house, cut ofi' by a separate stair-case, and to her great 
relief N. consented to follow her there. There she locked him 
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in. after he had nervously asked her to assure him that he was 
safe. When her visitor in the drawing room had finished her 
call Florrie at once flew up to the locked room where she found 
N. in a rather frightened state, she was not clear why, and after 
some difficulty, still refusing to agree to any further interviews. 
—though she was by no means feeling very brave—she suc¬ 
ceeded in cajoling him down and let him out through a back 
door in the garden. That was the last she saw or heard of him. 
His fascination was completely lost. He had succeeded in mak¬ 
ing himself both contemptible and ridiculous. 

The urolagnic interest, like the flagellatory interest, was, 
as we know, rooted in Florrie’s experience as a child when the 
Uvo were in origin combined. The emotional reservoir, so 
clearly associated with the sexual sphere, which her childish 
whippings stimulated, was that of fear, and the bladder played 
the most prominent part in the fear reaction, on one occasion 
at least producing urination directly her father began to whip 

V common root will hardly suffice to explain 
why it was that the urolagnic element developed at this stage 
to take the place of the receding flagellatory element. Let us 
look into the matter a little more closely. We may then find 
that there are links of connection apart from that early com¬ 
mon origin. 


Florrie herself, who became so acute an analyst of her own 
experiences, pointed out the significant fact that in a woman 
there is invariably a mental association.—an association which 
has no existence in a man’s mind,—between the nates and the 
act of urination. The little girl’s drawers must be unfastened 
behind to permit of the act being accomplished and the grown 
woman must raise her clothes behind for the same act; even 
when, as is now so often the custom, she adopts the standing 
attitude in private, she usually raises the clothes behind, though 
as the stream tends to take a forward direction, it would be 
more convenient to raise them in front. Thus, throughout 
hfe, m a woman’s mind there is an association between urina¬ 
tion and bared prominent nates. Custom, as Florrie empha¬ 
sizes. compels a woman to bare and protrude the nates and sit 
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for the purpose of urination, and when there is nothing to sit 
upon to squat, although, she adds, "as far as decency goes, it 
might be much more modest to turn one’s back to any stray 
passerby, and raise the skirts in front, towards a protective 
bush; but this would be contrary' to habit—and savour of a 
man!” Even when, as we have seen to be the case with Florrie, 
the practice of urination in the open without raising of the 
.'kirts is adopted, the prominence of the nates may still be as¬ 
serted, for, as Florrie discovered, the act is best performed in 
this attitude when bending forward slightly and so protruding 
the nates. She had noticed this in women abroad and referred 
especially to a peasant woman she had once come across, with 
her skirts raised over her head, wearing no drawers, and bend¬ 
ing far forward. "She was standing at the wayside and might 
have been picking flowers by the attitude, but for the upturned 
clothes, and the perfectly visible stream that descended with 
great force, splashing up and running ofif the grass to make a 
rivulet in the road," Florrie notes also having seen an exactly 
similar scene in a French engraving of the early eighteenth 
century. But this attitude is not only practically advantageous, 
it was also, in Florrie’s experience, in itself a pleasant attitude, 
evidently because of the prominence it gave to the nates. “I re¬ 
member many years ago trying it for the first time, she 
writes. "I was out with a party for a picnic and was too shy 
to suggest retiring, so it occurred to me that I might do it un¬ 
noticed if I pretended to pick flowers. I managed fairly well 
but splashed my dress in front. Unfortunately it showed, and 
I had to pretend I had got into some water in a ditch, and was 
fearfully embarrassed. But I remember distinctly that it gave 
me such a pleasurable feeling to do it stooping forward, much 
nicer than standing upright,—a more sexy sensation. I dont 
know how to explain this unless it is somehow vaguely and 
unconsciously connected with the Ixjttom. I don’t know how 
it may be with others.” 

There was, however, another favoring influence in this 
change of interest in Florric’s mind. The urolagnic day-dreams 
—although the urination interest and the whipping interest liad 
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become apparently separated in her ideas for so many years 
during which the former had considerably receded—followed 
closely, so far as her recollections can be trusted, on the flagel- 
latory day-dreams, at the time when she had clearly realized 
that these latter were sexual. But the latter prevailed not only 
by their elements of fear, anger, love of force, and desire for 
pain, but also by their appeal to touch. In urination she missed 
this sense of touch. It is probable, as she herself believes, 
that the urolagnic interest would not have become in any sense 
a substitute for the fiagellatory interest if she had not accident¬ 
ally discovered a mode of considerably heightening her delight 
in it by introducing the sensation of touch. She had not been 
in the habit of touching herself except w’ith the whip, and such 
experiments as she had made in that direction by friction of 
the clitoris had yielded little result. She was. therefore, con¬ 
siderably surprised when on first making the experiment of 
allowing the stream in the act of urinating to gush over her 
hand she experienced not only a warm and pleasant sensation, 
but a decidedly sexual feeling, still further heightened if during 
the act the urethra or vulva was touched, although at other 
times such a touch would be without effect. This seemed to 
explain to her why it was she had long vaguely felt how nice 
It would be for someone to touch her there just as she W’as 
about to begin, especially “when the baldder is full and just 
dying to do a stream.” 


This experiment was prompted by the idea of trying to 
realize the sensation of someone else urinating upon her, an 
idea which she was now craving to realize as she had formerly 
craved to realize the idea of being whipped bv a man As it 
proved so successful, a new and powerful impulse was given to 
urolagnic day-dreams. On these lines Florries day-dreams 
now advanced rapidly. At the outset, as she herself remarked 
the mere idea of urinating before a person of the other sex it¬ 
self seems shocking, even to be discovered in the squatting posi- 
lon in a wood seems terrible. But the fascination of the situa- 

situations are pictured in imagination, to be further elaborated 
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under the stimulus of tlie delicious sensations they arouse. In 
the conflict between shrinking modesty and reserve on the one 
hand, and these daring imaginations, the urolagnic impulse pro¬ 
duced the same fascination of horror which accompanied the 
auto-flagellatory day-dreams. 

There is yet another point to be mentioned in regard to 
this transformation of Florrie’s phantasies, important as bring¬ 
ing out more clearly the fact that the transformation repre¬ 
sented a real stage of progress towards the normal condition 
in other respects than in its greater harmlessness. It was more 
definitely heterosexual and more intimately personal. This 
also Florrie herself perceived and recognized as a new and ad¬ 
ditional attraction. In urolagnic phantasies she was able to 
realize a close and more intimate relationship with the hero of 
the day-dream than was possible by whipping. “I felt in¬ 
stinctively that more would depend on the man himself. One 
could be more indifferent to a man who used a whip than to a 
man who urinated on one.” 

Florrie added some remarks on what seemed to her the 
natural connection between urination and the sexual emotions, 
a connection often overlooked. ‘‘Even day-dreams always make 
me want to urinate, as well as being with one of the opposite 
sex I like, though I might not have the slightest inclination 
before. I don’t know of course what others feel about it, for I 
have never heard, but I think most people vaguely feel that 
they would like more than they think they ought to say. When, 
as sometimes happens, a girl imagines in her ignorance that 
the sexual act consists in a man urinating on her, and this fancy 
persists in after life when she knows better, as a special liking, 
then I affirm that it is not entirely liked as a symbol only. Of 
course it is a form of erotic symbolism, and might disappear 
with the experience of nonnal coitus, just like the desire to be 
whipped, for the love of ‘substitutes’ is strengthened in those 
who are debarred from natural relationships. But for my part 
I think it a natural liking, intimately connected with the sexual 
feelings, and it seems chiefly prejudice which makes some people 
think otherwise.” 
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With regard to the hero of Florrie’s day-dreams, it may be 
remarked here that he was not a real person, but vague and 
imaginar}'. This was in^'ariably the case in al! her earlier 
periods of phantasy, and usually but not quite invariably in the 
later stages. This was a natural progression. Children do not 
normally weave their phantasies round real persons; they make 
them up, create them. Florrie's day-dreams in childhood and 
adolescence were a continuation of infantile phantasies, and 
they showed therefore the same normal absence of real persons. 
But in adult life, when tlie day-dreams again emerged, the 
preservation of this anonymity of the hero was more de¬ 
liberate. .Although the charm of the day-dreams lay largely 
in the emotional relief furnished by their shocking audacity, 
modesty and reserve yet prevented her from going so far as to 
take the liberty of introducing a real person into the hero part. 
“I can never get over the feeling,” she writes, “that it seems 
like taking an unpardonable liberty with a real person to make 
him play a part like that. Day-dreams are such tremendously 
real things, that it seems even greater sacrilege than if it hap¬ 
pened in real life. moral embarrassment, probably far 
greater than in actual life, seizes me, and I dare not make an¬ 
other act as I should wish. It may be because my life has been 
lived so much among thoughts and intellectual ideas generally 
(or perhaps it is my ‘psychoneurosis’!) that they take such a 
startling reality. I argue with myself that it can't possibly hurt 
the Person, especially as he will never know, and mightn't care 
even if he did, and that after all it is only a creation of my 
brain. Yet the fact remains I deny myself many nice day¬ 
dreams tiiat would bring relief because I have this strange 
moral objection to involving another. Once or twice. I admit 
with shame. I have made delightful use of a real person in a 
rare day-dream, but awful qualms of repentance have fol¬ 
lowed. Yet it is a great relief, greater than the Abstract, so 
much more deliciously real. In my case, it could never be an 
absolute stranger I had casually seen, as in a railway train- 
that seems to me not only appalling impudence, but makes no 
appeal. It must be someone I know, like and respect and 
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secretly adore.” W'hat real person was introduced into the 
part on these rare occasions Florrie never mentioned and was 
never asked. It must be added, however, that her scrupulosity 
in this matter—unreasonable as it may seem—was entirely 
normal. As the purely imaginary day-dreams of the infantile 
stage take on a more adult form they fall more and more into 
line with real life. That is an approximation to the normal. 
But it is also normal that precisely because the day-dreams are 
thus brought close to real life there should be the same scruple 
as real life would bring of abusing the personality of another. 
This is strongly felt by entirely normal and healthy women 
(men are probably often less scrupulous) who if they are be¬ 
trayed into an erotic day-dream concerning a real person will 
often experience deep shame.^ 

Before, however, proceeding to describe Florrie’s urolagnic 
day-dreams we may at this point touch on her nocturnal dreams 
during sleep. It may perhaps seem that this siiould have been 
done at an earlier stage. Florrie is not, however, a vivid 
dreamer; she herself remarks that all her powers of dreaming 
have been absorbed in day-dreaming. Except the dream al¬ 
ready recorded, she has never had any sexual dream, and she 
has never dreamt of whipping. The ntatters that most absorb 
her attention during waking activity fail to enter her dreams (it 
is the experience of many) ; they are mostly made up of the 
trivialities of the previous day, mingled with reminiscences of 
people and incidents belonging to school life and the period be¬ 
fore marriage. It seems probable that she dreams more often 

* In this and many other respects Florrie was more normal than 
Zenia X. (whose history is indirectly recorded in tlie Psychooftalydc 
Revicii', October. 1914). In many points, even of detail, Zenia X. and 
Florrie, whose day-dreams began in each case at the age of nine, arc 
alike. But whereas Florrie, who never saw the slightest objection to the 
pleasure of actual urination in a wood, felt very scrupulous about intr^ 
duting a real person into a day-dcam, Zenia reg;irdcd urination in a wood 
as a sexual temptation to be strongly resisted, but saw not the slightest 
objection to the introduction into her phantasies of real persons towards 
whom her afTections went out. In other words, the moral censure was 
in Florrie's case on the imaginary world, not on the actual world, m 
Zenia’s case on the actual world, not on the imaginary world, and that 
means a deeper degree of abnormality, since the energies shut out from 
die real world furnish a mischievous potency in the unreal world. 
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than she believes, but her dreams are pale and fade on waking 
if no effort is made to retain them. They usually occur abou* 
the period of menstruation. 

Site was r<xjuested to observe them and note them down 
carefully on waking. The significant fact was thus disclosed 
that though she had no dreams of whipping, her more vivid 
dreams, though not urolagnic, were symbolic of urination, and 
this was the case even when she had not herself realized it, 
though she had discovered the influence of a full bladder on 
dream activity. A few examples may be given, though it can 
scarcely be said that Florrie’s dreams throw any special light 
upon her history, l)eyon(l confirming what was already clear, 
and they belong to easily recognizable types. 

“Just before the last menstrual period and when the blad¬ 
der seemed more full than usual (I seem to urinate more often 
then) I had the following dream. I was in a church. This 
dream has come to me before: but this time it was an Knglish 
church and there were rows of pews well filled. I wanted to 
get out, and finally found myself walking up tlie aisle; everyone 
stared and looked reprovingly at me, but I pressed on and 
passed through a south door to find myself in some cloisters. 
Tliere a foreign guide came up and assured me in a confidential 
way that he could show me the way (I was ([uile vague as to 
my ultimate destination, but I seemed to be hurrying souic- 
zchcrc). He pointed out that I could i)ass through the rooms 
of the picture gallery and come out at tlie other end. ‘No one 
will stop you and you will be unobserved.’ I hurried through 
deserted rooms with polished floors, and walls lined with old 
masters, liut I did not stop to look at any. I was pressing on 
eagerly to the exit. 

Ihen I came to a door, and pushing it open found to my 
horror that I was in a room occupied by two librarians seated 
at a table writing among books. Their faces were quite un- 
fannhar I apologized and beat a hasty retreat, but was called 
back. They said they wanted my opinion about a new book 
I was seized with fearful panic, for I wanted to get to the exit’ 
and was bemg hindered. Hastily and abruptly I pusited tl.rou..h 

12 
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a door I saw opposite, and was once more in galleries and cor¬ 
ridors. Oddly enough—and how I got there I don’t know—I 

in a tiny shop, where a man was serving 
me with black satin waistcoats for gentlemen. ‘Ah, not black!’ 
I exclaimed in horror and rushed out. Finally I found myself, 
calm and collected, on the steps of a house to be let or sold. 
It was empty, and had a dreary, deserted look. It was ap¬ 
parently in a London Square. I opened the door with a key 
and entered a gloomy hall, passing up the dark staircase. It 
was getting dusk and a shiver, partially of fear, came over me. 
The sensation of going up and up, and not daring to look round 
was very vivid. I wandered aimlessly through vacant rooms, 
feeling depressed and anxious. All was silent till I tried a bell 
to see if it would ring, and then was alarmed at the loud, clang¬ 
ing sound that echoed through the deserted house and in the 
basement below. I stood stock still, alarmed at my own temer¬ 
ity in having disturbed the stillness, still more alarmed when 
I became conscious of distant regular footsteps echoing through 
the empty house. I was rooted to the spot with terror, as 
tramp, tramp, came the steps up the stairs, approaching nearer 
and nearer. I made sure it was some ghostly inhabitant coming 
to visit me, disturbed by the bell, and I finally found courage 
to move through a door near. This led me to a landing and 
some stairs which brought me eventually to the kitchen. The 
basement was quite dark and the kitchen shutters were closed; 
but presently it grew lighter and I saw a window, typical of a 
city basement, and a table near it. It was like the kitchen of 
an early home—the same house where I used to get the whip¬ 
pings—but in my dream it seemed a strange house. As the 
light appeared I saw traces of cooking about, and wondered 
how they came there. I was undecided what to do, when a 
housemaid came out of the scullery, but I experienced no sur¬ 
prise or fright. My thoughts were centered on the floor. It 
was stone. But it was not that which was riveting my atten¬ 
tion. The floor was wet, it was running with water ai)parently. 
Astonished, I questioned the servant who looked embarrassed, 
and then laughed and explained: ‘It was cook done that! I 
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thought at first she meant tlie cook had spilt some water, then 
her meaning dawned, and I expressed my horror at cook s be¬ 
havior. For it was evident cook had made water on the kitchen 
floor. After this I have no clear recollection of what happened. 
When I got up the bladder was very full. This dream was 
early in the morning. The bell may have been the first break¬ 
fast bell, and the fear I felt was like that I had when my fatlier 
was coming to whip me. The Picture Gallery was suggested by 
the fact that I had been studying ‘The Madonna di San Sisto’ 
the night before." This dream is full of the symbolism of 
urinary desire, and nothing is commoner in such dreams than 
for the sleeper’s desire to be embodied in the action of another 
person. 

The next dream brought forward was as follows: 

"I was in a vast Cathedral. There were broad aisles and 
lofty arches and stained glass windows. At first I was under 


the impression that I was in Westminster Abbey, but this idea 
faded away and I knew I was in some foreign building. FaC' 
ing me was a gorgeous High Altar and I was reminded some¬ 
how of St. Roch, although the rest of the building was not 
unlike Antwerp Cathedral. There was a good deal of crim.son 
about the High Altar, and lighted candles. But what impressed 
me most was the multitude assembled there. I was near the 


back (West end) wedged in with others on cane-sealed chairs. 
The whole of the vast Cathedral seemed packed with people. 
I spoke to someone at the back, expressing my wish to go out. 
1 had a great longing to leave. I don’t know why. I next found 
myself in a large bare building occupied only by some .school- 
children who were congregated on the back seats. Again dis¬ 
content came over me. I enquired when ‘the performance’ 
would begin, and finding it impossible to sit still I said, 'I will 
go to take my ticket.’ A lady replied. ‘Oh, but the ticket office 
•s closed. It won't he open yet.’ Nevertheless. I rushed about 
trying to get my ticket. Then a diversion was caused by the 
^trance of a lovely collie dog. The children played with it 
bu .t showed a spccia'. liking for me, and I caressed it and ii 
followed me about. Still impatient, I sprang up and said ‘I 
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think I should like to see the room we are to sleep in at the 
Hotel. So I went out of the door and asked a man to direct 
me. The rest of the building I was in seemed to be the hotel 
and he said. ‘Turn to the left and then again to the left and then 
to the right.’ I seemed to run (with the collie following) down 
long white marble passages with great white doors on either 
side. They were all closed tightly, silence reigned, and there 
was no sign of life. I had been told that our bedroom was the 
billiard room and 1 now thought of asking directions, for I had 
lost fny way. A man passed, but I did not stop him to enquire, 
for how, I thought, can our bedroom be the billiard room? 
Anyhow, it sounds silly; I will go back and abandon the search. 
I don’t much care for this cold, deserted cautpo santo sort of 
place. I long to be in the open air, and out of these confined 
passages. I next found myself on a country road. The day 
was hot and it was summer. The road was very white and 
dusty and by the side were green banks. I sat down by the 
roadside on the grassy bank and my husband sat by me. I did 
not seem surprised to see him. I looked down the long white 
road and was conscious of something coming towards me, mov¬ 
ing rapidly. ‘Oh, it is the collie!’ I e.xclaimed in delight. But 
as it approached it changed gradually into a small pony—brown 
and very pretty. ‘This must be the children’s pony’ I said, 
‘no doubt it is a great pet.’ I sought thus to connect it with 
the children in the building. It came straight towards us, and 
evidently wanted to be noticed. I was delighted, and caressed 
it. patting its back, and it seemed most friendly. Then its legs 
seemed to shrivel up somehow and what was left of the legs be¬ 
came tucked up under its body, so that it nestled down on a 
level with us on the bank, between us. It thrust its head under 
my arm and wriggled about its body and I caressed its silky hair 
and called imploringly to my husband to fondle it too. ‘Oh. do! 
do!’ I pleaded, ‘just pat its nice fat sides, it does want you to 
so much. Look at it, how it is simply asking you to notice it. 

I was burying my face in its plump back and enjoying its 
<lemonstrations of affection. But my husband moved away 
about half a yard on the bank and refused. ‘I never care to 
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touch strange animals,' he said. ‘They might bite, I will leave 
you to caress it.’ Then the road and the bank and my husband 
and the pony vanished. I found myself back again in the 
Church, still crowded, so that I could not get a seat in the nave. 
But there were some odd chairs on the north side, on a line 
with the High Altar. I sat in one. but I did not like it, as I had 
thus to face the congregation, and I felt shy. Presently I be¬ 
came aware that the chair was somewhat rickety and I ihought 
to myself that ‘These chairs were evidently broken ones, put 
here to be out of the way, and not meant for people to sit on.’ 
To the right a door opened on to some cloisters and just inside 
stood a priest who seemed to be conducting the ser\‘ice. Pres¬ 
ently some women and a child came pushing in near me, and 
took chairs behind. The chairs were smaller than mine, but 


the woman said they would do. I was very puzzled as to how 
a woman could squeeze herself into a child’s chair with sides. 
The woman near me was English. She repelled me, being of 
the common tripper type seen in summer on the sands at the 
seaside. She had red in her hat. and the sides of the chairs 


were painted red. A child, a little boy, came and pushed him¬ 
self between my knees. He was looking at a picture book. 
The presence of this infant perturbed me dreadfully, though I 
felt it was rather nice an<i seemed fond of me. I wished it 
would go out, for it was making me uncomfortable. Then I 
spoke to the woman in the red hat about the chairs and she 
admitted hers was more than shak-y, but she was willing to 
risk It. Then I had a curious sensation. The cane seat of the 
chair seemed to be crumbling away beneath me. The chair 
frame stoo<I firm, but very gradually the cane work sank and 
burst round, so that I was gradually let through the chair, but 
yet entirely supported by the framework, so that no one knew 
of the disaster. I had been afraid of the chair collapsing, and 
I thought the congregatioit would see me and laugh. I did not 
pray, or feel reljgtous. My thoughts were with the chair, and 
me ch.ld-who had now gone. Then-although I do not re¬ 
member distinctly quitting the chair-I found myself with my 
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mother in another part of the same building. An official was 
showing us some old carved pews. 

“A row of cherry stones were ranged on the top of one of 
the pews and he ^vas telling my mother her fortune. I re¬ 
member vaguely that he said a lot of things, and finally that 
my mother was going to America and there she would rise to 
a high position and wear a red and gold official cap. She 
laughed and said he must be telling his own fortune, since he 
wore a red and gold three-cornered hat, and ladies were not 
so decorated. He emphasized the fact that in America ladies 
were admitted to all sorts of honors denied them in England, 
and that it was quite possible for my motlier to rise to a high 
p>osition. He turned to me and asked if I would not like to 
see the ladies’ swimming contest. He showed us a sort of 
narrow artificial canal, with some painted scenery behind. I 
protested loudly that it was most unwomanly to swim! We 
had a heated controversy, over all the things women ought or 
ought not to do. Then I found myself quite alone walking 
behind the High Altar. There was no one there. All at once 
I became aware of a man’s approach. He was a very seedy in¬ 
dividual, his clothes once black w'ere now of a greenish tinge, 
dusty and unkempt, his thick black hair hung disordered, and 
he had a dusty shabby half bowler on his head. The face was 
sallow, tending to a greenish shade, heavy and inert. His black 
eyes were dull, his expression lifeless. It was N. A very 
dianged N., but still I recognized him; I did not like to allude 
to his changc<l appearance, but he saw the question in my eyes 
and he said dully: T am hard up.' I began to reproach him 
and reminded him that he had said he had just received some 
money. ‘That’.s spent,’ he said. 'I want more.’ I felt sick. 
I shivered and wondered how I could ever have let him touch 
me. T must have been mad,’ I thought, ‘such an odious brute! 
He still pressed for money. I told him (rather irrelevantly) 
that I was not now so much affected by my old craze, and did 
not want him and begged him to go away. Then he was furious 
tnd put his hand on my shoulder and shook me violently. I 
had a curious sense of dwindling away and disappearing, and 
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then I awoke. It was 6 a.m. and I made water to a great ex¬ 
tent. It is one of the most complete dreams I ever had. Yet 
I cannot trace its origin as well as of the previous dream, and 
I do not remember thinking al) 0 ut churches. But a collie had 
come into our garden and could not get out. I was much 
amused at its antics in trying to escape. The pony I cannot 
account for, except very faintly. The children were undouht- 
edly caused by reading the night before about the erotic satis¬ 
faction some women feel when suckling their babies. A lady 
I once met told me it was the sweetest sensation she had ever 
e.xperienced in her life, and I thought of this. .-Mthough 
women never affect me erotically I remembered how twice in 
my life, once when a child, and again when grown up. I had 
been profoundly affected at the sight of a woman with a baby 
at her breast. The cane-seated chair was the outcome of mv 
wish to buy some chairs of this description. The sense of going 
through was suggested by my weight.” 

The foregoing dream, although Florrie remarked in send¬ 
ing it that she did not know if it showed any indication of being 
a bladder dream, is really very typical of the vesical dream. 
In manifest content, as Kreud would i)ut it. there is no reference 
to urination throughout, yet the symbolism constantly tends to 
have reference to that function and to the stale of desire that 
precedes it: the "latent content” is throughout urinary, and so 
it distinctly falls into what I term the vesical group of <lreams.' 

The following dream Florrie described as one of the most 
vivid she had ever had: 


1 dreamt I was sitting in front of a fire day-dreaming. 
The room was apparently a hind of salon, with French windows 
to the left. I seemed to be the only person in the room a.xl I 
was wrapped m a reverie of most engrossing nature when I 
turne-l my head to look out of the window and saw the curtain 
niove^vas pulled back and I saw my mother behind, sitting 
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by the window. I felt perturbed, as though she had intruded 
on my privacy. She spoke to me and then all was silent. Sud¬ 
denly I became conscious that the rain was coming down in 
torrents, (juite a deluge. I could hear it, and looking out I saw 
it. although dimly, for it was nearly dark. My father was 
outside (lie has lieen dead some years) and called out to my 
mother, saying it was too wet for her to come out. The streets 
were running with water. From the window the outlook was 
the same as from rooms we had once occupied at Ostend. Then 
my mother got up aiul approached me. She was all in black, 
deep mourning (black often comes into my dreams), and came 
forward with a gliding motion. As she drew near she seemed 
strangely unlike my mother, grew transformed and uncanny. 
She was tall and thin with a long black wriggling train to her 
dress (I saw the same figure in a dream at Florence once), 
had light fluffy hair and a weird witch-like expression on her 
face. She came close behind me and put her hand (a small 
white hand) on my shoulder. I shuddered with horror, and .she 
remonstrated and was much hurt at my aversion. I was senii- 
clothed, the upper part of my body had only a vest on, and the 
touch of her hand was on my bare flesh. She explained that 
she was my mother and I ought not to rebuff her, but I still 
drew back. She tried to pu^h down my vest and I protested 
and stopped her, and she saw my repugnance and her face was 
full of bitter hatred. The expression was awful. I begged her 
to take her hands off me. She then placed her left hand on my 
neck and bid me look. I gazed in a sort of fascinated horror, 
and when she lifted her hand off the little finger was left be¬ 
hind adhering to my skin, and a bright blue flame appeared on 
the bed opposite—for the room now seemed somehow to have 
become a bedroom. A most triumphant, uncanny expression of 
delight at my terror came over her face. I imagined she was 
a witch and was horror-struck. I then awoke. 

“This dream I imagine was suggested by the lady doctor 
remembrance. I cannot in any way account for the bright 
blue flame. The incident of sitting in my vest was suggested 
by the fact that I had been trying on some vests. The rainx 
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cannot account for since the night was fine, as was the preced¬ 
ing day. When I awoke it was about two o’clock and I jumped 
out of l)ed to urinate, being in some distress with a full 
bladder.” 

So far as the central part of this dream is concerned with 
its torrents of rain, it is definitely and typically symbolic of the 
desire to urinate. A bright light, such as seen in the conclusion 
of the dream, is often caused by some actual light seen through 
the curtain of the eyelids, and the concluding episode of the 
dream was suggested by a reminiscence which came to I'lorrie’s 
mind before falling asleep of a physical examination by a 
woman doctor which had been undergone with much repug¬ 
nance. This genital suggestion was the naturally resultant sec¬ 
ondary clement not uncommon in vesical dreams. 

It was desirable to test the nature and quality of Florrie’s 
nocturnal dreams, but the field hardly seemed to be rich enough 
to repay much cultivation. In Florrie’s case, throughout, the 
tlay-dream has absorbed most of the sul>conscious psychic activ¬ 
ity which in some people is brilliantly manifested in nocturnal 
dreaming, and, rightly or wrongly, here there seemed no need to 
employ any complex and dubious methods of interpretation. 
This remained so in her last and urolagnic phase. 

Although the urolagnic day-dreams had their origin some 
way back, and though, as we have seen, whipj)ing and urination 
were throughout connected in l-lorrie’s mind, the whipping day¬ 
dreams always leading to a desire to urinate, the two classes of 
day-dreams had tended to remain separate, and now it was the 
urolagnic group that covered the whole field and attained new 
and bolder developments, in which the climax tended to become 
the representation of the act of urination accomplished upon her 
own body. There was a general mark of this class of dreams 
distinguishing them from the whipping dreams, not only in the 
fact, already noted, that they were more intimate and person¬ 
ally individualized, but that, instead of being located indoor^ 
they were always imagined as out of doors and thus came to be 
connected with rural scenery, and to find symbolic links of asso¬ 
ciation with Nature and with natural scenery. There was thus 
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an instinctive attempt not only to poetize what might seem their 
unduly physiological character, but to diffuse their intensity in 
a widespread interest in the forms of water in Nature. Florrie 
was thus brought near to that psycho-sexual tendency which I 
am inclined to call Undinism. There remained a community 
of nature with tlie fiagellatory day-dreams in a sensory founda¬ 
tion that was mainly that of touch, a sense which usually plays 
a leading part in the erotic emotion of women. Merely to 
observe the act of urination Florrie regarded as a secondary 
pleasure, “though not without a delicious charm.” It was to 
the sense of touch that the imaginative appeal was made (“why, 
if one squeezes warm water out of a sponge on to one’s flesh, it 
gives one thrills”) ; to be taken into a field or wood in summer 
time, stripped of her clothes under the shade of the trees, and 
then the sensation of the stream on her flesh, all the more 
delicious because connected with the most intimate thoughts, 
feelings, and sensations. The hero, while usually somewhat 
shadowy, was always a man, never a woman. 

A typical dream was described as follows: “I am generally 
in a wood or glen, with open spaces here and there, and very 
often a brook or running water near. Of course it is summer. 
I am lying, generally face downward, on a comfortable grass 
plot (softer in my imagination than it probably would be in 
reality) when the Stranger comes up. I cannot identify him, 
for my day-dreams have always been indistinct on this point. 
(But in my night dreams persons are always distinct.) Al¬ 
though strange I feel that he is nice. I say ‘feel’ because that 
just expresses it. I don’t see him clearly, but I feel he wants 
to please me. He sits down by me, and talks, but it rather 
passes over my head, for I feel that he is giving me a vague 
sexy feeling and I cannot rcsi.st it. He seems to know exactly 
how I feel, and sympathizes. Custom and conventionality make 
a woman dread to admit that she wants anything from a man, 
but being a day-dream and strictly private, I admit frankly 
that I am longing for him to urinate on me. He guesses it, and 
expresses a strong wish to do so, but I must remove my clothes, 
in order to feel it on my bare flesh, and not to wet my garments. 
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This rather appals me, but he helps me, and the touch of his 
hand thrills me. As each ^rment is removed I feel more and 
more helpless but more and more sexy. Finally nude. I try 
to hide in the grass, feeling at a disadvantage and very iincom 
fortable. He is clotlied and tliat seems to accentuate his alread> 
masculine superiority, whilst my unclothed state accentuates my 
feminine inferiority. At the same time it increases my sex fceF 
ing, which is largely based on a perhaps exaggerated ^•iew of the 
sex differences. (Some old pictures—Giorgione’s Concert in 
the Louvre, for instance—give us clothed men and naked 
women. l)ut I don’t know of an instance where it is reversed.) 
He seems to be in no hurry to begin, and when he just places 
his hand on my thigh and rests it there I feel thrills of delight. 
Then lying, half hidden in the grass, J am conscious that he is 
preparing himself to begin. But this critical moment has never 
become a very clear incident, even in a day-dream just told to 
myself. I have never dared to picture it. I feel vaguely, per¬ 
haps erroneously, that he might resent my watching him, and 
my inability to read the thoughts of another causes the picture 
to become blurred here. But I can quite imagine that the tiniest 
element of phallus worship might easily develop under these 
circumstances. 

‘T picture him in all sorts of attitudes, standing, kneeling, 
half lying, anyhow, so that I can feel the benefit of the warm, 
soothing stream. He turns me over so that I feel it everywhere, 
it is delicious on the breasts and arms and thighs. Sometimes 
I picture him naked and then he treads on me with bare feet, 
or stands astride my thighs. Sometimes I stand and he kneels 
or stands, accentuating the pleasure by putting his left hand 
between my thighs. But the most delicious sensation of all is 
when I lie face downwards and he pulls my legs wide apart and 
kneels between them and urinates right into the vulva. Some¬ 
times he does this with me face upwards, and it is always a 
triumph of sensations—I seem to crave more and more. In it¬ 
self the sensation is delicious, added to the keen feeling that it 
IS part of himself and precious on that account. Very often 
Uiese day-dreams are so strong that I can distinctly detect the 
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odor of urine, although I am aware that this is a trick of the 
senses. In my day-dream it pleases me, too, to see it done, al¬ 
though the sight is perhaps a trifle subordinate to the sensation 
produced by the running fluid on one's bare flesh. I think, too, 
that I should not object to it on my face, or even in my mouth. 

‘■Day-dreams of this description are such a horribly private 
sort of thing that it appears a kind of treachery to oneself to 
drag them to daylight! I feel ashamed, too. as if I never ought 
to have thus indulged myself. One does it so secretly that when 
it is written down in words one feels astonished and abashed. 
Still, this does not make it less real, although it costs me some¬ 
thing to write it.” 

This was the chief though not the only variety of urolagnic 
day-dream which Florrie experienced. She never realized it in 
life, never even made the slightest attempt to realize it; it was 
too intimate and private for that. But she craved for it, and 
would lie face downward on the bed or sofa, as in the days 
of her whipping obsession, and sometimes would pull up her 
clothes and imagine that the desired act was being performed 
over her, sometimes even squirt warm water on to herself m 
order to simulate the experience. These manifestations, it 
must be noted, were far slighter than the corresponding mani¬ 
festations associated with flagellation, and of comparatively 
faint obsessional power. 

She would also indulge in the act of urination in uncon¬ 
ventional ways that seemed to make it more interesting and 
attractive. The method she found most pleasing was to adopt 
a semi-reclining position with separated legs. After various 
experiments on the floor and the bed, etc., she found most suc¬ 
cess and satisfaction by placing a cane chair in a large long 
bath and leaning back in the chair with a leg resting on each 
side of the bath, the vulva being held open by both hands: ‘‘then 
there shoots out a fountain-like stream that descends in a semi¬ 
circle at the other end of the bath, rising .slightly above its level, 
with variations in direction, extent, and height every tune the 
experiment is repeated. "It gives one a lovely sensation, she 

adds, "I don't know why.” 
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It will be observed tliat Florrie instinctively introduces tlie 
analog' of a fountain. It is necessary to emphasize the point 
that her urolagnic phantasies, unlike her flagellational obses¬ 
sions. tended to take on an open-air character and to be diffused 
in natural imagery which was that of water generally. This is 
a characteristic of what I call Undinism. 


In ciiildhood Florrie’s urinarj' associations were most defi¬ 
nitely with the bath, and also with the color j'ellow in general. 
(She remarked also that the connection of urine with yellow 
ochre paint has been vivid from childhood.) But from an early 
age the act of urination began to become mixed with beautiful 
natural imagery, although it was not apparently until her late 
urolagnic phase emerged that these associations became promi¬ 
nent in her mind. Siie points out the charm which is always 
felt to inhere in fountains which send out jets of water to fall 
into a basin of still water beneath, and she suggests that child¬ 


ren arc unconsciously aiming at the same effect when they 
urinate into the bath. or. better still, in the open, in some 
secluded spot in the wood where there is a little brook. "The 
i.lea of water mingling with water is a great fascination, though 
It must l)e smooth water, a lake rather than tile sea. It is also 
interesting when clone from some little height. A person thus 
raised above the eye level presents, too, a new charm. (Hence 
I suppose the pictures I have seen in Paris of girls bein<r held 
in the air while doing it.) Of course it is difficult to say how 
common this liking is, for the persons most impressed are just 
hose most likely to he secretive. And I must say that as a rule 
they do not receive much encouragement to be otherwise The 
ero 1 C nature of the attraction is possibly proved by the fact 

nw A ■“'■‘i'tularly in one of 

my own sex. As regards woods, Florrie writes- "There is 

some, fascinating in the sound of the strear:'descending 
on tod leaves in a wood, the rustle and sense of wetness in the 
midst of so much parched dryness as thnnet. „ 

welcome and swallL up the^l^LTt mtotre “ I^" ’ Z' 
one seems nearer to the heart of Nature The arhficH T 
ments that accompany the act in an enclosed room hte di!: 
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appeared} it assumes a new character and is seen in a fresh 
light. Thjs applies in a measure to all acts of Nature, and 
makes one understand the idea of fauns and nymphs. All sex 
acts seem better out of doors, especially in a wood. As a girl 
the dread of having a baby was especially associated with the 
accompaniments of a sick room, of which I had a dread, never 
having experienced any illness. The idea appealed to me 
strongly of having babies, like savages who seem to suffer so 
much less, in woods and caves. As a child I was much im¬ 
pressed by that famous passage in Jeremy Taylor where the 
same thought seems in his mind concerning the final act of 
Nature, and he describes the pompous paraphernalia of Death, 
which yet is ‘the same harmless thing that a poor shepherd 
suffered yesterday.’ I pictured the ‘poor shepherd’ out in the 
open, by the running stream and waving trees, being made one 
with Nature.” 

Florrie digresses. It will be seen that there has been a con¬ 
tinuous decrease in the emotional tension of her phantasies. 
That movement of relaxation had indeed been proceeding, 
through all changes in the form of her sexual interests, during 
the whole period of her history which we have here been able 
to study. But at the point we have now reached it became 
marked. Her visits ceased. Her letters became ever shorter 
and the intervals between them ever longer. She expressed 
gratitude for the help she had received, but she no longer 
seemed to feel in need of it. “With regard to Florrie," she 
wrote at length in a brief note, "there is nothing to relate.” 
Finally came the announcement, in answer to a letter of en¬ 
quiry: "I have been meaning to write for some time past to 
tell you that, as you may have guessed from my long silence, 
Florrie is dead.” 

The story of Florrie, so far as it is known, here comes to 
an end. Nothing has been heard of her in the years that have 
followed. It would be rash to assume that her sexual odyssey 
has been finally completed. Obviously a woman in the full vigor 
of life who has not attained to normal sexual relationship, al¬ 
though she has slowly reached an approximation to the normal 
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sexual attitude, may have many emotional troubles still ahead. 
But. whatever these troubles may be. we can be fairly certain 
that tliey will never again take on the threatening and alanning 
aspects which they sometimes assumed in the past. Henceforth 
Florrie knows herself and understands the mechanism of the 
sexual impulse. She walks in light where formerly she stumbled 
in a darkness full of awful spectres. For years a mysteriously 
cloaked terrible figure had seized her from behind in an iron 
clutch she could not shake off. threatening her with insanity 
and all sorts of dreadful fates. Now she is able to turn round 
and face it, to observe, with calm critical eyes, and that quiet 
shrewd humor native to her. what it is made of, and the iron 
clutch loosens and the monster dissolves into mist, a mist that 
even seems beautiful. 

We are familiar with such a result. It may indeed seem to 
some that the whole history of Florrie could have been dis¬ 
missed in a sentence. So it might. But, as Freud more than 


anyone has shown us. the minute and prolonged study of an 
individual history can rarely fail to be profitable. In the pres¬ 
ent case, while the general pattern may seem familiar, yet the 
details possess a significance and illumination which extend far 
beyond the individual history. Aristotle said that the work of 
human art must ever show a continual slight novelty. So also 
it is in the art of Nature. I have set down Florrie’s case in 
careful detail—though condensing and suppressing much that 
seemed irrelevant—in order to disentangle the slight novelty 
and to discover what it may teach us. 


It may teach us the more since Florrie is far from being a 
highly abnormal person. It is true that we find insanity in a 
collateral branch of her family, but the general mental di^ 
position and nervous system which she has herself inherited are 
in most respects sound and normal, even of excellent quality 
and the germs of inherited abnormality, which I distinctly hi 
lieve to he there, are yet so small as to be almost invisible. 
Florrie seems to the world generally, a . to her husband and rl\ 
ner friends, a stable normal person. 
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How, then, it may be asked, has it come about that these 
minute germs developed ? Why has the sexual impulse in 
Florrie’s case passed through stages that seem so definitely ab¬ 
normal ? And how can we account for the particular forms of 
perversion which this abnormal development assumed? 

It seems to me that Florrie’s history brings out at least 
three groups of factors which all had a share in determining 
tlie deviation of the sexual mechanism in her case, and are of 
general instruction. 

The first group of considerations are of a negative kind 
and concerned with the absence of the normal stimuli of sex. 
It is well known that in women, to a far greater extent than in 
men, the sexual impulse needs to be definitely aroused in order 
to enter normal paths, and that in the absence of definite stim¬ 
ulation a certain proportion of women are not conscious of 
normal sexual needs although the impulse is still working un¬ 
consciously within them. Now Florrie had been to an unusual 
extent safeguarded against sexual stimuli, whether from with¬ 
out or within. She was carefully brought up by prosperous 
parents who were able to protect her from all dubious influ¬ 
ences, while her own extreme shyness, reserve, and staid dig¬ 
nity prevented her from making approaches to sexual matters, 
and equally prevented others from bringing such matters to 
her. These influences were fortified by her youthful training 
in social, artistic, and literary ideals and activities. They were 
further aided by Florrie’s slow mental development, for while 
her intellectual powers are much above the average she was not 
mentally precocious, and her nervous and cerebral activities 
generally are of a solid and deliberate order. The decisive in¬ 
fluence of a negative kind in Florrie’s slow and devious de¬ 
velopment was. however, her marriage. The course of devia¬ 
tion had, indeed, begun long before marriage, but so unob¬ 
trusively, even to her own consciousness, that if at twenty- 
eight she had been united to a vigorous and congenial mate, of 
her own age and able to arouse her sexual emotions, she would 
never have seemed to herself or to anyone who knew her, how- 
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ever intimately, anything other than a completely normal 
woman within the usual range of slight variation. 

To admit the induence of these negative conditions on 
Florrie’s development is to assert by implication that the auto¬ 
erotic impulses which, notwithstanding, actually developed liad 
a fundamental organic basis. That I consider to be the case. 
We now know that to place the sexual impulse in any kind of 
environmental vacuum may effect the direction of its growth, 
but will not prevent growth in some direction. W’e know, 
moreover, that in childhood, when the same environmental 
vacuum is produced naturally, through the absence in early life 
of any mechanism of response to external sexual stimuli, auto¬ 
erotic or spontaneous pseudo-sexual impulses still tend to occur, 
the activities that later are to become genuinely se.xual being 
manifested in play forms that are trivial or at most imperfect, 
and often symbolic. The two auto-erotic forms in which the 
infantile sex impulse appeared in Florric’s case were, we have 
seen, the urolagnic and the auto-flagellatory. The first of tliese 
belongs to the scatologic group of childish interests which are 


now generally recognized to be exceedingly common. They 
have an organic basis of their own quite distinct from sex, 
while at the same time there are definite reasons why they 
should frequently be associated with, or substituted for. sex in¬ 
terests. While, however, the prevalence of the scatologic in¬ 
terest in childhood is now well recognized, it is doubtful 
whether the prevalence of the whipping interest is equally well 
recognized. No doubt it is often absent (as also is the scato¬ 
logic interest) hut it is present so often, and quite apart from 
whether the child has had any actual experience of whipping, 
tiiat It seems to me that we must regard it as a normal, though 
by no means constant, manifestation of the auto-erotic impulse 
HI childhood. I find it more common in girls than in boys and 
more common m inverted men than in normal men. In my ob- 
sei^ation it is found so often tliat it is almost possible to give 

s'trl 1 -^ *^"'l n?"'? =* I'omosextiaf 

tram in clnldhood, although we must not be led by the over 
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emphasis on the homosexual strain to minimize its importance 
or to overlook the fact that it has a constitutional basis which 
must ever tend to re-appear. Nothing is constant and invariable 
in the sexual sphere, but it will probably be found, on careful 
observation, that the fiagellatory interest in childhood is at 
least as frequent as the homosexual interest.^ It is not neces¬ 
sary here to discuss the origin of this interest and its natural 
foundation.- We must regard the whip as a natural symbol 
of the penis. One of the most frequent ways in which the idea 
of coitus first faintly glimmers before the infantile mind—and 
it is a glimmer which, from an evolutionary standpoint, is bio¬ 
logically correct—is as a display of force, of aggression, of 
something resembling cruelty. Whipping is the most obvious 
form in which to the young mind this idea might be embodied. 
The penis is the only organ of the body which in any degree re¬ 
sembles a whip.-^ The idea may be supported in the minds of 
some young boys, though this would not refer to girls, by the 
nature of the sensations experienced in the penis. Thus it comes 


1 I may mention as fairly typical the early experiences of an entirely 
normal woman of good heredity, married and a mother, who during the 
years of puberty and early adolescence, from the age of thirteen to six¬ 
teen, when lying in bed would have occasional phantasies of being 
whipped. These phantasies would excite her so that she could not sleep, 
and she now recognizes that this excitement was of a sexual nature. She 
was not whipped as a child, and is entirely unable to account for such 
day-dreams or for the effect they had upon her. Sometimes the sexual 
fiagellatory impulse may only emerge in a dream of tlie night. Thus a 
married wonian, aged 30, healthy and normal, with well developed sexual 
feelings, has never had any experience of whipping or desire for it. 
Recently a man friend, interested in the subject, succeeded in persuading 
her to let him try its effects on her: she remained entirely cold and in¬ 
different Shortly after, however, she had a dream of being whipped 
which was accompanied by excitement and orgasm. There was evidently 
a possibility of association between the sex impulse and the idea of 
whiooing. though only revealed in the sub-conscious state. Wc seem to 
see (as I have often tried to make clear) that there is a latent disposition 
to anomalies in the organism itself, so that there is no need to fall back 
always on the fantasies of psychogenetic speculation to account for their 


cxistei^c^^v^ dealt with this question in Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 

vol. iii 2d ed., pp. 137-150. , , , . , 

It has even been at one time commonly so used for educational pur¬ 
poses. We read in old literature of the bull’s pizzlc with which the 
school-master was provided for the correction of his pupils. 
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about that, as Sadger remarks, “penis and whip arc equiva¬ 
lent."* 

All these infantile forms of the sexual impulse—homo¬ 
sexual. scatologic, flagellatory. or what not—we are accustomed 
in our solemn adult way to call “perversions.” I have always 
preferred to call them SNinbolisms, more or less auto-erotic in 
origin. Whatever we call them we have to recognize that they 
are natural. They are manifestations of a normal and neces¬ 
sary play instinct, with those beneficial effects which Groos es¬ 
tablished as associated with the play-instinct generally in 
Nature. From the standpoint of the fully developed sexual 
impulse they present that impulse in a deviated or twisted form, 
just as (to repeat an analogy I have elsewhere used) the young 
fronds present to us in a curled and twisted form what will 
later become the large and graciously expanding leaves of ferns. 
It is indeed what we see throughout living Nature where young 
life ever develops under pressure, contorted into strange forms 
which arc straightened out when the period of functional activ¬ 
ity approaches. But that period never would approach if the 
earlier fantastic period had not preceded it.- We must be¬ 
ware, therefore, of terming it abnormal; the real ahnonnality 

would be the appearance of the developed adult impulse at the 
infantile stage. 

In Klorrie’s case, however, there really was a deviation 
which lay in an arrest of the development of the sexual im¬ 
pulse at the infantile, or rather pre-pubertal. stage. Normally 
at puberty and early adolescence, the process of straightening 
out more or less harmoniously occurs, and the earlier impulses 
transmu ted into, or at the least subordinated to, the adult 


BO- v,.p. 188. 

to have thought that in coitus hi<L P^tiaU who as a child seems 

butt<Kks with his penis. ^ father whipped his mother on the 

only“Jal'’/.bl^"‘'ea^V'tfV\’herare^t are 

ciatcd with the general retention rh'l mur .****"’^" asso- 

"The play lunctiorof sej ' " nian. 

p. 113), -has bleu an irn^S and 

aviliaation.” and sec Havelock Ellis P "i evolution of 

Ch. VI. The Play-function of S^x 
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impulse of sexual attraction. In Florrie’s case, placed as she 
was in an environment without sexual stimuli, the transmuta¬ 
tion took the form of a premature sublimation or, rather, 
pseudo-sublimation, into artistic and literary activities, a trans¬ 
mutation which was apparently complete. But, as we know, 
sublimation cannot be complete, even when it is the developed 
form of sexual energy that is sublimated. The artistic develop¬ 
ments of the sexual impulse during adolescence are norma) 
when they represent an idealized manifestation of the sexual 
impulse itself. But in Florrie’s case they represented no such 
manifestation. They were not really a sublimation at all. The 
yet undeveloped impulse remained in its arrested state to de¬ 
velop unconsciously, shut off from external stimuli and con¬ 
sequently still arrested in form. Meanwhile, Florrie was at¬ 
taining an unusual degree alike of mental power and robust 
physical development. The organism was reaching its full 
adaptation for sexual activity, and finally this repressed activity 
came to the surface at the age of twenty-eight, under such con¬ 
ditions as her constitution and experience rendered possible.^ 
This active manifestation of the sexual impulse, not at 
first realized as sexual, assumed the form of an interest in 
whipping of the nates by a man, the whip becoming a sexual 
fetich, and the mental absorption on this subject inducing auto- 
fiagellation. This leads us to the third instructive factor in 
Florrie’s sexual deviation. It has been pointed out that an 
emotional interest in whipping is so common about the age 
of puljerty, especially in girls, that it may be regarded as com¬ 
ing within the range of normal variation.2 But that this in- 


> I have elsewhere (Sludies. vol. iii, p. 243) brought forward many 
considerations tending to show that it js at the age of from twenty-eigh 
to thirty that the sexual impulse tends to be strongest in women, ana 
sexual desire to be most consciously experienced. 

-This argument was elaborated by Freud some two years 
present study was written (Inlcrnationalc Zcttschnfl fur 
^Psychoanalyse, 1916. translated in Freud’s 

in a notable paper. “A Child is being Beaten." which .s often referred Jx 
But I had not seen it when my o«;n paper was Published ^ ^^ 
that the two papers arc not m confiict. Freuds deals with flagellation 

mainly as a phantasy throughout, not. as I fu^'^nSk 

which early whipping was an experienced fact and the clcmonsirauic 

foundation for ph^tasy. 
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terest. after naturally dying down in early adolescence, should 
suddenly re-assert itself spontaneously, and with an immeasur¬ 
ably increased intensity, after an interval of some fifteen years, 
that is by no means normal. How came it about that in Florrie’s 
case the adult sexual impulse took this particular form? 

It was at one time supposed that fetichisms and erotic 
svmbolisms in general, as well as homosexuality, are adequately 
accounted for when we have discovered some chance association 
in early life. That is part of the explanation, but it is not in 
itself adequate. Chance associations occur to everyone and for 
the most part without effect. Many children have been severely 
beaten: few have become adult auto-flagellants. We go deeper 
when we are able to see how much importance attaches to the 
early formation of a reservoir of emotion linked on to what is, 
or is capable of becoming, a sexual motive. In Florrie’s sensi¬ 
tive shy nature as a child (she is herself convinced of the sexual 
character of shyness) whipping served to form exactly such a 
reservoir, admirably adapted for later use to sexual ends. Such 
considerations, however, are still abstract and general. When 
so definite an erotic s\Tnbolism as this of Florrie’s becomes con¬ 
stituted we suspect the existence of individual peculiarities 
rooted in the organism and specially fitting it to become the 
seat of that symbolism. This was the case in the present in¬ 
stance. The pronounced development of the gluteal region and 
thighs lias been pointed out. It became evident to Florrie in 
adolescence; some years later, at a time when her figure gen¬ 
eral y was not more than moderately plump, this development 
IS plainly observable in her photographs, and at the time when 
she came under observation, while there was a somewhat in- 
creased general tendency to deposit fat, it was still most pro- 

ounced m the buttocks and thighs and hardly noticeable at 
all m the breasts.^ 


gluteil'r“‘'‘’“'°"n"'',“' preponderance of the 

1 - cegi on, we Bnd a corresponding physiological deviation. 

P. ferw/,Bd. 5, 1913. 

auto-flagcllation. He had small genitals but la^ge bmtocks'^*' 
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Many indications reveal that Florrie was to a certain extent 
se.xually anesthetic in the region of the vulva, though this con¬ 
dition latterly tended to diminish. She was unable to obtain 
orgasm by ordinary masturbation, but, as we have seen, acute 
sexual excitation with orgasm was at once set up by stimulation 
of the anus.i It would thus seem probable that in some persons, 
of whom Florrie is an example, there is a tendency for the 
centers of sexual excitation to be shifted posteriorly, such 
persons possessing unusually developed buttocks and an anus 
with greater sexual sensibility than the normal sexual centers. 
Such a state of things must be regarded as constituting a pre¬ 
disposition only; it is not necessarily final or beyond the reach 
of training. But it is obvious that it constitutes a favorable and 
even natural basis for various sexual deviations.- 

But we still have to account for Florrie’s urolagnia. It is 
indeed now well recognized that a urinary interest is so natural 
in childhood that it comes easily within the normal sphere; that 
to some extent it may take the place later occupied by the purely 
erotic interest, to which at puberty it becomes normally sub¬ 
ordinated, if it is not indeed completely suppressed or even 
extinguished. But why should we here find this impulse side 
by side, and even mutually interchangeable, with another and 
stronger impulse to which, on the surface, it has no relationship. 

The answer seems to be that here also we must recognize 
a natural underlying relationship. Sadger, who has cast many 
rays of light on this obscure and little explored field of psy- 
thology, points out that urolagnia, “urethral eroticism” as he 


‘Anal masturbation is, of course, recognized, and is referred to by 
Hammond. Schrenck-Notzing. and others. See. Bloch. BcKrcgc sur 
Allioloijic dcr PsychopatUia SexuaUs. vol. i. pp. 224-7. I am not aware, 
however, that any connection has been recognized between anal mastur¬ 
bation and a pronounced gluteal development. r i • i, 

i In mental analysis there is sometimes a tendency, of winch we need 

to be aware, to overlook the constitutional basis of psychic 
This tendency has sometimes been laid to the charge oi hrcutl, but not 
altogether justly, for, in principle at all events, Freud fully recognizes 
these constitutional bases, and has stated (Zcnlra!bl.ill 

vol ii n 167) that in the production of the observed effect cwstitutionai 
"cddcntal iacors r.^ularly work .oRcthcr and that .he need tor 
insistence on the latter is merely due to their frequent neglect. 
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calls it. or Undinism. as I am inclined on account of its wider 
connections to term it, is associated with “Gesasserotik.” the 
eroticism of the buttocks, such as we find in Florrie. “In most 
cases of passive flagellation,” he remarks, “there exists, besides 
the eroticism of the buttocks to be named in the first line, also 
a powerful urethral eroticism.” He adds, quite truly, that there 
are many urethral eroticists who have no inclination for flagel¬ 
lation, but he seems to regard heightened urethral eroticism as 
the basis for a frerpient combination of masochism with uro- 
lagnia. It is in the web of the associated eroticism of skin, 
mucous membrane, and muscle that these combinations, Sadger 
believes, are naturally formed. He attaches little importance to 
the nerve connections between the genito-urinary sphere and 
tlie gluteal sphere, though it scarcely seems to me that that 
factor can be entirely ignored. 

In any case, and even though at this point the precise 
mechanism may not be clear, it must be recognized that we are 
in the presence of a natural manifestation. I should he con¬ 
tent at present to point out that, in Florric’s case, as doubtless 
in many similar cases, we have an association in time of the 
two experiences, flagellatory and urinary, as is set forth in 
the narrative of her childhood. Moreover, there is the signifi¬ 
cant fact that, underlying both the gluteal and the vesical ex¬ 


periences, are the same emotions of anxiety and terror, of shy¬ 
ness and shocked mo<lesty. the emotions which, as we know, are 
so well adapted for transformation, under favorable conditions, 
into sexual emotions. We see an important stage in this trans¬ 
formation on the vesical side, though not yet recognizaI)lv sex¬ 
ual, at the time when, years after the gluteal experience had 
taken on an unconsciously erotic character. l*lorric discovered 
ler favorue method of urinating erect and out of doors. She 
has wcl described how, under the irresistible vesical impulse, 
her acute emotions of anxiety, dread, and shyness were sud¬ 
denly transformed into pleasure and the triumphant discovery 

She lad felt infantile interest and pleasure in this function 
hut It was at this time, at the age of twenty, that its s^Lili 
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adult transformation into urolagnia reached the first stage. 
There are, obviously, two distinct elements in the emotional 
state described, both caf^able of sexual transformations, anxiety 
and shyness. When in recent years Florrie has come to realize 
the significance of her own experiences, it is to the latter that 
she is most inclined to attach importance. “It has come to me 
gradually to suspect.” she wrote, ‘‘from my own experience, 
that there must be a sexual element wherever this sensation of 
shame and shyness, reticence, the wish to conceal, is felt, even 
in religion. Ever^'one feels a sort of ashamed, trj’-to-hide, 
name-it-not. feeling about the excretory processes, just the 
same as about sex matters. If it is not sexual, what is it? The 
average person says, ‘Why, of course, it is quite different. It’s 
just disgust.’ Yet people show little or no objection in show¬ 
ing other things, ulcers and loathsome tumors, tliat are far 
more disgusting, while as regards urination even for the most 
fastidious person there cannot really be any feeling of disgust. 
The l)ashfulness can only come from a hidden sexual feeling.” 

When we thus survey the course of Florrie’s delation we 
see that it was throughout inevitable and necessary'. It was 
the outcome of her hereditar)* predisposition, of her physical 
and psycliic constitution, of the special conditions to which in 
childhood she was subjected and under which she developed 
in adult life. The course was abnormal, yet, alike in its pro¬ 
gress and its recession it was completely natural. It was a 
course affected by infantile arrests of development, and as oc¬ 
curs when such arrests are carried on into adult life to be rein¬ 
forced bv all the other more evolved aptitudes of that life, the 
infantile traits become immensely exaggerated, tending to take 
on that genuinely adult erotic character which in early life is 
not yet developed. Florrie's course of se.xual development was 
affected by arrests, overwhelming to her in their magnitude, 
yet, however slowly, however imperfectly, nevertheless that de¬ 
velopment proceeded. Throughout the years she was under ob¬ 
servation it passed from stage to stage, still abnormal yet con¬ 
tinuously less abnormal, through the ascending spiral of natural 
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growth, until at the point where it passes out of sight it had be¬ 
come almost, if not altogether, what we call normal. 

Here it is necessary to say something of the therapeutic 
conditions under which the desirable termination of Florrie’s 
case was reached. 1 hesitate to use so positive a word as “thera¬ 
peutic” in this connection. Certainly the method adopted was 
important, probaldy essential, to the result obtained. But to 
apply to it a term with such gross connotation as “treatment" 
may be misleading; that term may lie in place elsewhere; it is 
dubiously in place in the psychic field we are here concerned 
with. 

The whole method needed to ensure Florrie's progress lay 
in surrounding her with an atmosphere. That atmosphere was 
simply one of sympathetic comprehension. She was thus en¬ 
abled to gain confidence in herself, to apply her own native in¬ 
telligence to her own problems, and, not least, for the first time 
to express her experiences in words to another person. It be¬ 
came a process of mental analysis. But it was Florrie herself 
who mainly carried on that analysis, and therein its virtue lay. 
There was little attempt to present to her relationships which 
were fairly clear, but which she had not worked out for her¬ 
self; she would not fail to reach them, and sometimes herself 
saw them first. She was surrounded by an atmosphere favor¬ 
able for guidance, but no firm guiding hand was laid upon her. 
^arccly so much as the almost imperceptible touch of a finger. 
Thus Florrie's course towards normality, however devious. 

was as inevitable and as absolutely natural as her course to¬ 
wards abnormality. 


Such a mctliod would have aroused the scorn and even the 
indignation of tile old-time physician. His impulse would he 
o tract violently to all these unwholesome fancies and vicious 
habits, as he would consider them, and to thrust Florrie forcihlv 
with much severe admonition, into the path of rectitude. The 
upward spiral of her actual course under observation would 

of a^ observer a disconcerting series 

of abnormal eruptions, and the final result of such '•treatment ” 

If possible at all-since a reserved and sensitive womTof 
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Florrie’s temperament would have brought it to an end at the 
outset—must have been failure, if not disaster. 

It is necessary to go further and to cast doubts even on 
more discerning methods when they are based on routine and 
on the subconscious belief that every case must conform to the 
same pattern. Such a method is pernicious and unlikely to lead 
to success even when it is the outcome of a genuine analytic 
investigation. Ever)’ human being presents, as every fine work 
of art presents, a continual slight novelty. There must always 
be a tendency to a pattern, but the pattern is never quite the 
same, and it is puerile to insist on trying to make it so. Each 
new person is a fresh revelation of Nature, to be watched, 
quietly and patiently, until its secret is manifested. We cannot 
rule Nature, as Bacon long ago declared, except by obeying 
her. And we cannot guide the struggling human being on his 
course unless we realize what that course is and possess the 
faith and the insight to discern the meaning of even its most 
unexpected deviations on the upward path. Even the leading 
question must often be regarded as almost an outrage, and 
still more the insistent demand on the patient to admit impulses 
which some theory demands. There are times when it is de¬ 
sirable to let fall a suggestion of what the observer divines, but 
it must be let fall easily, as it were casually, as lightly as a rose 
petal. It will not fail to hit the mark if the divination was 
sound, even though, at the moment, there is no response. 

In the record of Florrie’s history I have passed over an 
element of that transfer of emotion to the person of the in¬ 
vestigator which Freud and others have termed “Uebertragung" 
or transference. It was easy to pass it over because it never 
came directly and interruptively into the course of the history. 
But it must not be passed over altogether because it may really 
be regarded as of vital importance and largely contributed to 
constitute that favorable atmosphere to which reference has 
been made. It was never obtrusive, demonstrative, or insistent, 
so that it was easy to disregard it, and treat it as non-existent. 
It subsided gradually, without comment, or the need for com¬ 
ment, step by step with Florrie’s course towards normality. It 
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was traceable from tlie first intci^'iew. Florrie approached 
that interview with much nervous trepidation. She almost 
turned back at the end of the long journey which she had taken 
to obtain it. But when it was over she returned home with 
feelings of confidence and admiration—although nothing had 
been done to arouse such feelings—which affected, vaguely hut 
influentially, the subsequent course of her development. The 
influence may be said to be two-fold. In the first place it was 
an essential condition to enable one of Florrie's shy and re¬ 
served nature to bring to the surface and carry on openly the 
whole course of the mental analysis. She had, it is true, in her 
first letter revealed herself almost as far as at that time she 
knew herself. That, however, would not have been enough, and 
if ])ersonal contact had proved inhibitory, even any further 
progress by correspondence would have been sterilized. The 
expanding influence on her reser\-ed temperament of this emo¬ 
tional attitude was an essential condition for the progress of 
the analysis. In the second place, the emergence of a personal 
interest of this kind in the course of analysis help.s to release 
the repressed and arrested normal emotions and to bring them 
out of the unconscious to the surface. In this way it can 
scarcely fail to exert a favorably guiding influence, because it 
tends to weaken, if not completely to replace, the phantasies of 
an obsession or a fetich by setting up a more normal object of 
attraction. Botli of these influences appear to have acted favor¬ 
ably in Florrie's case, although the action may not have been 
consciously or definitely perceived. It is true that Freud re* 
gards transference as i more complex process, acted upon by 
that tendency, even found in normal persons, but in more pro¬ 
nounced degree in the neurotic, which Blculer terms ambiva- 
ence so that there is not only a “positive” but a “negative” 
transference Along the first line arc produced a confidence 
and sympathy altogether favorable to the patient’s progress: 
aong the s^ond a hostile and resistent attitude which are un- 
avorablc. if not fatal, to any beneficial treatmcnt.i Without 


* S. Freud, “Zur Dynamik dcr 
rsycho-analyse. vol. ii, p. 187. 


UebertragunR,” 


Zentralblatl 
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seeking to dispute this doctrine, it must be said that such 
“negative” transference seems to be often an artihcial product 
of analysis, an artefact. (Not always, for many subjects are 
inevitably hostile.) One is tempted, indeed, to ask whether 
an investigator who encounters “negative” transference might 
not be well advised to retire from the world for a time and to 
practise a little auto-psychoanalysis. The investigator, in¬ 
stinctively and unconsciously, however good his intentions may 
be, often forgets that it is his part to educate and develop: he 
falls into the attitude of combat; he unconsciously adopts the 
gesture of tilting against a foe, and so inevitably he arouses the 
corresponding impulse of hostility and resistance on the oppos¬ 
ing side. It is a plausible fallacy to fall into. But in this 
field, to adopt the method of force, however subtly moralized, 
is to condemn oneself beforehand to defeat. It is not by our 
much doing that much is done, least of all by the exercise of 
force. “Strength and Hardness are the Companions of Death: 
Tenderness and Suppleness are the Companions of Life.” The 
wise Sydenham, when asked what books he would advise a 
physician to read, replied profoundly “Don Quixote.” And 
the therapist of the soul would be well advised to make his 
bedside companion one of the oldest of books which is also one 
of the deepest, the Too-Teh-King of Lao-tze. 

It would be easy to discuss the significance of Florrie’s 
history in many other relationships—such as the fairly obvious 
emergence of what Jung would call the Father-Imago—but 
there would be no end of such discussion. If, as a great 
naturalist .said, one could spend one’s life in studying as much 
earth as one can cover with one hand, much more easily can 
one say the like of the complex human soul. But if all the 
things were to be written that could be written about even a 
single person we may sympathize with that Evangelist who 
in an outburst of extravagance supposed that "even the world 
itself would not contain the books that should be written. 
Since we have not world enough nor time, we must be content 
to make but a little exploration, and to count ourselves happy 
if we thereby achieve but a little good. 
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PosTSCRin.—Shortly after the point reached at the conclusion of 
the foregoing history, Florrie disappeared from sight and nothing 
whatever was heard of her. .\fter a period of some years I began 
to work the history into a coherent and orderly tiarrative. This 
was published, almost exactly as it here stands, in the Psycho¬ 
analytic Rcr'iczc. \'ol. \T. 1919. A little later I heard from Florrie 
again, met her, and have continued in occasional touch with her 
since. She has read her own History, and considers that it is correct 
to an extraordinary degree: there is nothing in it that she would 
wish to sec changed. At a period shortly after the termination of 
the history her husband had died and a year later she had married 
again; her second husband, like the first, was a man of good position, 
elderly, and a widower, but her life with him was happy and she 
looks back on this period with much satisfaction. It was, however, 
terminated before long by her husband's death. Lately she has 
married a third time; but this third marriage has not turned out so 
well; the man, as she described him to me before marriage, seemed 
of high character as well as of intellectual attainments; but imme¬ 
diately after marriage she discovered him to be eccentric, hypo¬ 
chondriacal, and morbidly introspective. This led to dissensions of 
feeling from the outset and within a few months to a separation 
which each partner charges the other with initiating. Hence has 
arisen for Florrie much worry, anxiety, and legal complication, still 
unsettled, which might well have had a disturbing influence on her 
mind. But it is important to state that so far. more than ten years 
after the history ends. Florrie has had no recurrence of the obses¬ 
sions which once posses.scd and tortured her. She admits that 
normal ideals have no strong attractions for her, and probably never 
will have, and she still takes a mild interest in the subjects of the 
obsessions, but they have no more any power to absorb or disturb 

her. She is now truly the staid and solid matron she seemed when 
she first came to me. 


Stckcl of Vienna, has 

pu .1 Shod (with ,ny consent), and commented, a full summary of 

As nr (SadUmu, ,n,d Masochism,.s. 1925, pp. 200-34). 

pracd at I of "■'■cl' esperienec, intuition, and 

Prac teal therapeutic success, though not always approved by fellow 
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on the one hand, that Dr. Stekcl is inclined to emphasize and to 
exaggerate points which I had made clear but attach less importance 
to, or less permanent significance, and that, on the other hand, he 
seeks to find points which the history as it stands does not contain, 
and which, from my own standpoint, there is no occasion to seek. 

Among the former I note the "sadism" of Florrie’s father. It is 
certainly impossible to over-rate the importance of her father’s 
excessive physical punishments on Florrie; they constituted a most 
decisive influence in her sexual life; they fixed her prolonged in¬ 
fantile psychic state; they largely determined the character and 
attitude of her unconscious and conscious masculine ideal in adult 
life. But it seems unnecessary to call the father a sadist; it is quite 
possible that he had a latent sadistic disposition but his chastisement 
of his child, even though excessive, merely illustrates the foolish 
old-fashioned notion, founded on the Bible, of the dangers of sparing 
the rod in education. This is also Florric’s own opinion and she 
thinks that her father may have worked himself up into a rage out 
of a sense of duty; he was not sadistic and was fond of animals. 
Similarly, the castration-complex, with its "penis-envy,” has its sig¬ 
nificance in Florrie’s childhood, as a phase of her development. But 
that significance is e.xaggeratcd when it is prolonged beyond child¬ 
hood into a supposed desire to be a man, and becomes the evidence 
of homosexuality. Dr. Stekel is always apt to see the traces of 
homosexuality, and in Florric’s case he finds evidence in her adop¬ 
tion of the erect attitude for urination ("there could be no more 
beautiful example of Adler’s ‘Masculine protest’ ”). It is undoubt¬ 
edly true that this habit is sometimes cultivated by feminine inverts 
out of a pleasurable imitation of the male; that was long ago known 
to Krafft-Ebing and was not overlooked by me. But the habit 
is also quite common among women from other motives, out of 
doors especially with the object of avoiding detection, being in this 
way practised by women of the people all over Europe. It is also 
often regarded by women, and perhaps quite naturally, as in itself 
pleasurable. In Florrie’s case there is not (and she herself entirely 
agrees) the slightest ground to connect it with any homosexual 

impulse. 

Other influences on Florrie’s life for which there is no evidence, 
Dr. Stekel considers must have been there. He thus believes that 
Florrie had much more knowledge of sex matters in childhood than 
she acknowledges. It was "suppressed.” This supposition I alto¬ 
gether reject. Carefully guarded little girls in England of the well- 
to-do class are very commonly in complete ignorance of sexual 
matters, as indeed they often arc also in France and other countries^ 
Florrie was specially well guarded, "surrounded by nurses and 
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governesses,” and not allowed much freedom even with her own 
young brothers. Dr. Stckel believes that Florrie was brought up 
freely in the country and must have observed the coupling of 
animals. Florrie assures me she made no such observation of 
animals. She lived largely in town, and occasional observation of 
animals, even in the country, has little or no se.xual significance for 
uninstructed children who do not live on farms. Dr. Stekcl further 
assumes that Florrie must have had sexual play with her brothers in 
childhood; I do not regard the assumption as necessary or even 
probable, while it is quite opposed to the evidence, for Florrie states 
definitely that there was no such play. He also assumes (and quite 
wrongly) that there must have been cruelty towards animals, a 
sadistic impulse being required to complement the masochistic im¬ 
pulses. It is quite true that the two impulses tend to be connected 
(and Dr. Stckel observes that I was one of the first to assert this 


connection) but it does not invariably happen that a sadist shows clearly 
marked masochist impulses or a masochist pronounced sadism; the 
connection of the two impulses is quite sufficiently established when 
each of the partners in a sado-masochistic relationship sympathizes 
wuth the attitude of the other partner. Then Dr. Stekcl thinks that 
there is more to be discovered concerning Florrie’s mother; he 
believes (on familiar Freudian lines) that Florrie loved her father 
and that that love involved hate for her mother; but while that is a 
result which is liable to follow it does not necessarily always follow- 
as a matter of fact Florrie saw little of either father or mother who 
jvent much into society and were aloof from the children, loving 

lea™ ^thor, 'O'- and 

g hem to the care of a governess and two nurses. Dr Stckel 

IS mistaken m thinking that Florrie’s statement that she would not 

meant that she hated her 
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the body which are liable to develop erogenic properties when 
stimulated at favorable stages of sexual excitement. In childhood 
rectal enemas may be administered without the anus ever developing 
into an erogenic center. Florrie never had any rectal enemas. There 
is no reason whatever to suppose that such excitability can only 
exist when there has been special stimulation in infancy or child¬ 
hood. It seems at least equally probable that Florrie’s erogenic 
zone in the anus, together with her large gluteal development, served 
as part of the congenital predisposition to the special form of sexual 
deviation which she manifested. Dr. Stekel’s opinion on this matter 
is due to his general and constantly evident belief, shared by many 
psycho-analysts, that psycho-genetic factors—due to environmental 
influence—arc all-powerful, that predisposition may be disregarded 
and heredity has practically no existence. That is a position which 
I regard as today altogether antiquated and untenable. The influ¬ 
ence of environment is powerful; but, as all biologists agree, the 
influence of heredity is even more powerful. Each is inadequate to 
affect the whole psychic life in any lasting degree unless aided by 
the other. It is the coincidence of the two working together which 
is decisive. 

.A. defect in the history of Florrie for Dr. Stekcl is that no 
attempt was made to analyze her dreams. He has himself always 
devoted special attention to the interpretation of dreams, and he 
seeks to make up for my failure. ‘T would like,” he remarks, “to 
make some comments on the dreams. Remarkable is the opposition 
between ideal places and the kitchen, between the attraction upwards 
and the attraction downwards. She leaves the church, she leaves 
the picture gallery, and descends to the kitchen, to common people. 
We see plainly that she strongly disapproves of the cook’s doings. 
(A sharp moral disapproval of her perversity.) The word ‘cook is m 
F.nglish bisexual and may indicate cither a male or a female. It is 
clear however, that the masculine principle is indicated by the erect 
urination. Reproach is already indicated in the church by the dis¬ 
approving gaze of the congregation. The religious significance of 
the dream is transparent and symbolized by the church, the pictures, 
the sound of the bells, and the dream material (study of the 
Madonna). The father’s form in the dream is concealed. He is the 
man who will enter the empty room of her heart, he is the spirit she 
calls by the bell. The librarians may be her brothers (fratcr — monic 
= brother), but it is also possible that we arc concerned with a 
holy book, the Bible. The longing for a man to fill her empty room 
is plain. First appears a foreign guide (the physician and analyst.), 
then another man. Death-wishes against her husband clear 
(black satin waistcoats). ‘Satin’ is perhaps a play on Satan. 
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There is plainly a struggle between ascetic tendencies (church 
cloister) and the pleasures of life, and finally the flight into infan¬ 
tilism. The picture gallery is the museum of her soul. She will not 
look at the pictures. She will remain blind (dark kitchen) and 
recognize nothing. The vesical impulse is a symbol of the sexual 
impulse. She can control herself but must suddenly give way and 
urinate. Two tendencies struggle in her soul: the Madonna and the 
prostitute (cook). It is sweet to give way to the longing. It is 
plain that she wishes to escape from the labyrinth of her soul and 
cannot find the way. She desires to conquer the ascetic tendency 
(church). She uses the symbolism, customary with her, of urination, 
to express the conflict in her life. The man who will free her is 
approaching, she hears his steps, but she flees at the last moment 
from the fulfillment of her wish. The new book, that she ought to 
read, is the book of her life. Very beautifully is the occurrence of 
the orgasm represented as a bell which echoes throughout her body, 
especially below (cellar). It is plain also that whipping by the 
father for her signifies coitus. The emotion of terror is the same." 

With regard to the second dream Dr. Stekel writes: "This 


highly interesting dream is a dream of warning and healing, and 
shows a plain mystical tendency. The church represents the 
religious and ethical disturbance from which she wishes to be freed. 
She is then continually reminded that she is a married woman who 
has vowed eternal fidelity to her husband. Her perversions arc indi¬ 
cated as infantilisms. She has no justification (cannot obtain a 
ticket). She is always met by her husband, who might be d.'ingcrous 
to her. The billiard room is the room haunted by men with erected 
penis (billiard cues) and testicles (balls). I recall that she had used 
an India rubber ball in masturbation. Her thoughts go to her own 
bedroom and her impotent husband. His sexual nature is a cemetery 
('cold, deserted, cam^o sanio sort of place.’) Marriage is like a 
prison, and she longs for freedom. She finds herself in the street of 
luc and her husband behind her. The dog is a symbol of her 
animal passion. The pony has the same significance, perhaps chosen 
because o its association with a riding whip. The pony shrivelled 
up (like the penis of her husband when he approached her) Her 
whipping Ideas also shrivel up. Her husband will have nothing to 

turnT? "It P«5S'0"S. She gives up adulterous thoughts and re- 
turns to the church. Her perversion is by the rickety child’s chair 
ndicated as infantilism. The woman with the red hat symbolizes 
men who enjoy life. She is reminded of the ‘tripper’ type But 
trip also means a spring aside, and also stumbling; she is reminded 

ornes feet; only a wanton woman could risk herself in such a 
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child’s seat. She feels she is -sinking, and is only outwardly pre¬ 
serving the appearance of a respectable woman. She w’ishes to know 
her future. What will she be: a true wife or a prostitute? America 
is here the land of freedom. Her mother is the image of virtue, also 
the symbol of her womb (or would she have suspected her mother?). 
Now she meets N. who shows himself a blackmailer. The dream 
is the type of a dream of warning. She must overcome her wishes 
to be whipped. They shrivel as the pony shrivelled. She will not 
again be entangled in such dangerous situations: she realizes she has 
been mad. N. who was her ideal, has become a shabby person. 
She had over-estimated him, and she tries to free herself by depre¬ 
ciating him. She pictures the horrors of a blackmailing scene. N. 
wears a bowler, that is he has an erected penis. Bowler also indi¬ 
cates a connection with cricket. The full bladder seems to have 
nothing to do with the dream. It can merely have released the in¬ 
fantile fantasies, upon which as a reaction comes the warning of the 
moral ego. In a wider determination there is significance; the row 
of cherry rtones signify threads of semen, the red cap the glans 
penis, the Jiarrow canal the vagina, swimming is coitus, and even the 
three-cornered hat is a known phallic symbol. Florrie regrets that 
she is not a man. The conflict is concerned wiih whether men enjoy 
greater sexual freedom than women. To the glance into the future 
corresponds a glance at the past, culminating in the wish: Oh, if I 
had been born a boy! As a woman she is directed to the penis of 
her husband which, as we know, showed a lamentable tendency to 
shrivel.” 

In interpretation of the third dream, Dr. Stckcl says: “In this 
dream the mother appears as a revenging and uncanny figure. It is 
not difficult to find castration motives here. In the finger which 
remains attached to the neck (transposition from below to above) is 
the lacking phallus, now completed or given back by the mother. 
We might agree with the Freudians who in such a dream see a 
reproach by the daughter to the mother for castrating her at birth. 
The terror would also be the terror of castration. It is much easier 
to believe in a terror of retribution. She has presumably wished for 
her mother’s death, in order to possess her father alone. But her 
father has died first. The mother must follow him. The father 
warns the mother not to come out, it is too wet, that is, streams of 
tears would flow. The dream shows Florrie strongly homosexual, 
fixed on her mother. Masturbation (finger at the nccki) must have 
brought her thoughts to her mother. The first impressions of 
nursing in childhood (the mother’s hands) seem to live in Florrie: 
she wished to be a man and possess the mother. She identified 
herself with the whipping man. ('If I cannot have a penis I will 
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procure a whip and show my mother who is master!’) The exann 
nation by the woman doctor arouses association with the firsi 
e.xamination by the mother. She is more man than woman. A 
woman must be taken by force and overpowered. She turns her 
back as the side on which she can be viewed as a man. Also the 
desire to be urinated on may recall the time of infancy when she 
had wetted her mother. This homosexual tendency is extraordinarily 
deeply concealed. But here a curtain falls and the mother recog¬ 
nizes what she signifies to her daughter. Longing is changed to 
horror and disgust. In this dream she lets the mother carry out the 
aggression (pleasure without guilt). But she meets her mother in 
that she is half naked. Interesting also is the gliding approach of 
the mother. We observ’c that the men are heard approaching, so 
also the dog, but the lady approaches silently, and enters the room 
without warning. The father is out in the rain (he is somehow con¬ 
nected with water fantasies), the mother w’ears a long train to her 
dress (phallic symbol). Her ideal would be a woman with a penis. 
But the mother has no penis. Her finger remains attached to the 
neck. The blue flame on the bed shows that in Florrie’s heart glim¬ 
mers a homosexual passion which had originally attracted her to 
women. She seems to have courted her mother’s love in vain. Her 
mother has repulsed her. In the dream she revenges herself, and it 
is she who repulses her mother and is afraid of her. We understand 
the longing to urinate on the mother (Mother Earth!) as a symbolic 
substitute: she wishes to be a man and to fertilize the mother. 
Dimly also we guess that Florrie suspects her mother, and that the 


two poles, 'Prostitute and Madonna,’ are projected on her mother. 

The woman with the red hat, the going of her mother to America. 

where she assumes a masculine position, speak for this assumption. 

For this depreciation the mother takes revenge. Perhaps original 

blows by the mother count. The father finds her unfaithful and 

strikes her. Here arises doubt about her origin. Am I the child of 

my father? She has desecrated the highest (cathedral) and deserves 
to be chastized for it.” 

I do not feel able to discuss these dream interpretations, which 
o Florrie herself seem often "fantastic.” I will only remark that 
largely, they seem to me speculative, and also unnecessary, while at 
some points they arc entirely opposed to my reading of Florrie’s 
character, being based on conventional psycho-analytic lines which 
do not correspond to Florrie’s special disposition. This docs not 
mean that I would belittle the skill of the psycho-analysts in de¬ 
ciphering dreams. Those who arc inclined to laugh at psycho 

h= creat'd f o' 

so called Baconians to find cyphers in Shakespeare. Speaking 
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generally, however, and without special reference to dreams, I would 
like to say that it is very hazardous for a psycho-analyst, however 
skillful and experienced, to put forth speculations concerning a sub¬ 
ject he has never seen which over-ride the conclusions of the original 
reporter, who, however inferior he may be in skill and experience, 
has had opportunities of minutely studying the peculiarities of that 
subject. Dr. Stekel regrets that Florrie was never regularly psycho¬ 
analyzed. It is true that there was no psycho-analysis in any recog¬ 
nized technical sense, but it is obvious that there was nevertheless a 
slow and careful process of analysis during which all the elements 
of the case likely to have significance seem to have floated gradually 
up to the surface. “The end crowns all,” and it is satisfactory that 
Dr. Stekel, while thus freely criticizing, in the main agrees with the 
reported statement of the case and commends the final outcome. 
“Remarkable," he says (p. 233), “is the brilliant therapeutic result, 
which was achieved in an atypical way, deviating from strict 
analysis. It confirms my opinion that in analysis there are really no 
rules. In this case the method adopted was perhaps the only pos¬ 
sible method.” I must add in qualification of this generous attribu¬ 
tion of “brilliant therapeutic result” that I hope I have made clear 
that the result obtained must not be held to be the establishment of 
full ordinary “normality." Florrie’s disposition arose, as I have 
sought to show, on the basis of her congenital psycho-physical 
organization; it developed normally on that basis, and even if the 
environmental conditions had been more favorable than they were 
her constitution would always have colored her temperament as 
life actually worked out. Florrie is not, and never will will be, com¬ 
pletely what we are pleased to term “normal." She is reconciled to 
“normal” sex relationships, but they do not afford her any intense 
gratification. Her disposition, and the ideals based on that disposi¬ 
tion, remain essentially what they always have been. But now she 
uitdcrslatids. She is no longer obsessed and tortured. She is content 
and at peace. The therapeutic result—here as always in this field— 
does not lie in the personality being forced into a rigid alien mold, 
for that would not be really "normar’for it, however much so on the 
average. It lies in enabling the subject to see himself or herself 
understandingly, not in being artificially changed but in being rightly 
harmonized. 
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There is no familiar physiological process of equal im¬ 
portance which has taken so long to explain, or aroused such 
difTerence of opinion, as menstruation. It may doubtless be 
said that we are at last approaching a stage of agreement as 
to the essential nature of the process. Yet as regards its 
periodicity we are still so much in the dark that we even re¬ 
frain from putting forward hypotheses. 

Why does menstruation tend to fall into a cycle which 
approximates to that of the moon? Darwin suggested that, 
early in zoological evolution, an oceanic tidal element was a 
potent condition of life, imprinting a rhythmic character on 
the organisms submitted to it. Obviously, however, such a 
condition, even if we can agree tliat the ancestors of Man ex¬ 
perienced it, is too remote to be invoked as the cause of so 
comparatively recent an acquirement as the menstrual cycle. 
It has therefore been suggested, that some condition in the 
general or sexual life of the immediate ancestors of Man was 
intimately associated with the lunar cycle.* 

In the absence of any precise and definitely knoNsm force 
acting among the early Primates to produce a menstrual cycle 
of lunar length various attempts have been made to theorize 


*Thus, m "The Phenomena of Sexual Periodicity” in tlie first 
volume of these I wrote: "Bearing in mind the influence ex¬ 

erted on both the habits and the emotions even of animals by the bright¬ 
ness of mwnlight nights, it is perhaps not extravagant to suppose that. 
»n organisms already ancestrally predisposed to the influence of rhythm 
m pncral and of cosmic rhythm in particular, the periodically recurring 
lull moon, not merely by its stimulation of the nervous system, but pos¬ 
sibly by the special opportunities which it gave for the exercise of the 

‘'"par* a lunar rhythm on menstruation.” 
And I referred not only to the considerations which indicate a greater 

culture, but also to the fact that 
femvals of distinctly erotic character still take place at full moon in 
some regions both of Australia and Africa. ‘u" in 
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on the matter. As an example I may summarize an effect by 
Adolf Gerson to reconstruct the conditions under which the 
cycle developed.^ 

The influence of the sun on life is so predominant^ that 
it is difficult in general to trace any lunar influence. Gerson 
believes, liowever, that at the period of the evolution of man 
conditions were present which favored such an influence. 
He admits that it is not possible, in the absence of any direct 
evidence, to prove the existence of these conditions, but be¬ 
lieves it is possible to show their probability. 

Early man and the stock out of which he grew were en¬ 
tirely defenceless against beasts of prey. They lived in trees 
or, as Gerson believes, in caves, and when it became necessary 
to go further afield in search of food they had to adopt many 
precautions. In temperate zones, where beasts of prey prowl 
by day, they could be avoided by moving abroad at night. 
(In tropical zones the heat compels all animals to hunt at 
night, and therefore Gerson considers it improbable that Man 
evolved in the tropics.) But it was only during light moon¬ 
light nights that it was profitable to go abroad at night. In 
this way early man became accustomed to wander at full moon, 
and many hordes may have acquired the habit of regularly 
wandering at this time. They may thus have learnt to surprise 
and slay the larger animals, and excursions at full moon be¬ 
came strengthened by association with the taste for flesh. This 
practice has died out because savages today are better armed 
for slaying animals and better acquainted with the arts of 
hunting, while wild animals are no longer so numerous, so 
fierce, or so large as in former days. Man has abandoned 
these nightly excursions, while wild animals themselves are 
now compelled to practise them from fear of man. 


1 Adolf Gerson, “Die Menstruation, ihre Entstchunp und Bcdcutung, 
Zeitschrift itir Sexiialwisscitschaft, April, May. June, 1920. This author 
had already published various suggestive studies on the physiology and 

psychology of sexual phenomena. _ . 

2 The traces of a yearly cycle in reproduction, even in man, have long 

been recognized. See, for instance, Wcstcrmarclds History of Human 
Marriage^2d ed., Chap. II, “A Human Pairing Season m Primitive 

Times.”^ 
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This wandering at full moon was of sexual significance 
because early man was compelled to limit sexual intercourse 
to such excursions. Gerson assumes that at this period the 
male was chiefly affected by sexual desire; the female was 
cold and only gradually acquired such desire, this process of 
acquisition being indeed even still in progress. Such coldness, 
Gerson believes, was necessary to ensure maternal devotion. 
(He fails to consider that a similar result might be obtained 
by the periodicity of sexual desire which, in fact, we com¬ 
monly observe in female animals.) Coupling was a kind of 
combat and the peace required for the breeding of the young 
was secured by the limitation of male sexual desire within 
periodical limits. But the gradual extension of these periods 
of sexual activity might have destroyed the race, through 
combats with the female and with male rivals, if sexual inter¬ 
course between males and females of the same horde had not 
been brought to an end. 

Gerson endeavors to show how this may have happened. 
When a horde wandered by moonlight into a strange and fruit¬ 
ful region it would be liable to encounter another horde. A 
combat would ensue and the victorious horde, having put to 
flight or slain the opposing horde, would take possession of, 
and have intercourse with, its women. It would thus be easy 
for them to leave their own women undisturbed. The members 
of a horde which followed this practice would be enabled to 
live among themselves in comfort and peace, avoiding the 
quarrels which sexual desire and rivalry produce. The horde 
which failed to follow this practice would be enfeebled by in¬ 
ner dissensions. 

So also it would come about that the act of sexual inter¬ 
course was regarded as a hostile act. The male who thus 
treated the female of another horde would feel that he had 
done dishonor to her. he would not definitely know why be¬ 
cause the fact that intercourse led to pregnancy had not yet 
been discovered, but his feeling would be right because he had 
compelled a hostile horde to adopt his child. The idea would 
however, be extended to the women of his own horde; to have 
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intercourse with them would dishonor them and be a hostile 
act. In this way arose the instinct against incest. 

There would, however, be friendly as well as hostile 
hordes. These would exchange useful objects and such ex¬ 
change would extend to the women. In this way a man would 
form a union with a woman of another horde, who, however, 
remained with her own horde, so long as the two hordes were 
neighbors, and if later they met again and recognized each 
other by their tattoo marks and other signs the old bond would 
be renewed. This bond extending over more than a single 
sexual season would be the primitive form of human marriage. 

It is in this way, Gerson believes, that we obtain a satis¬ 
factory explanation of menstrual periodicity. The horde 
wandered only at full moon; the women of other hordes could 
only be met at full moon, and if intercourse was confined to 
the women of other hordes, sexual intercourse also would 
necessarily be confined to the recurring periods of full moon. 
If originally the rutting period of the male had only occurred 
in spring or other seasonal period of the year it would now tend 
to recur at monthly periods. Obviously, also, it would be to 
the advantage of human procreation if the female also at the 
time of monthly intercourse became capable of impregnation, 
for otherwise, if she failed to find a mate in the spring when 
the other higher animals usually mate, she would remain 
unimpregnated throughout the year. The horde whose females 
acquired this monthly susceptibility to impregnation would be 
favored in the struggle for existence over those whose females 
had failed to acquire it. By selection and heredity were pro¬ 
duced females whose ovulation, sexual desire, and menstrua¬ 
tion correspondjcd to the periodicity of the males and followed 
the phases of the moon. 

There are . various considerations, Gerson points out, 
which favor this theoretical explanation of menstrual period¬ 
icity. Savage peoples still often hold their dancing festivals 
at the full moon; and the dances still often present a panto¬ 
mimic representation of the conditions, now entirely passed 
away, which prevailed when the full moon was really the 
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proper and only period for sacrificing at once to Ares and to 
Aphrodite. They are true survivals, and Gerson here seems 
on fairly safe ground.^ The same can scarcely be said of his 
attempt to argue that the primitive goddess was at once not 
only a goddess of the moon and of hunting (primitively asso¬ 
ciated with the full moon), but also, like Artemis, sexually 
cold, thus recalling the primitive coldness of woman; we know 
too little of the primitive goddess we vaguely discern to speak 
so definitely, and the original Artemis was far from chaste.- 
Along the same lines Gerson seeks to explain the frequent 
discomfort, painfulness, and mental depression of the men¬ 
strual period. It is impossible, he argues, to account adequatel) 
for these manifestations on physiological or psychological 
grounds. He neglects to bring forward evidence of their 
actual occurrence under conditions of savage life. There is 
nothing in the process of menstruation which need cause symp¬ 
toms of pain, and slight loss of blood is normally a cause of 
relief and excitement rather than of depression. But they 
become intelligible, he argues, if we can regard them as the 
inherited outcome of the conditions under which menstruation 
arose. "Consider.” says Gerson, "the nature of the impres¬ 
sions which the primitive woman received during sexual inter¬ 
course. They were frightening, horrible, in the highest degree 
painful. Her marriage bed was a bloody heath and the dead 
bodies of her friends and brothers lay around. Here she 
was subjected to the unrestrained violence of the male which 
snll at times re-emerges as sadism or sexual pleasure in the 
sight of combat, blood, and corpses.” The pains of menstrua¬ 
tion arose in the same way a-s the pains and hallucinations of 
hysteria, that is, as the after-results of real feelings, when 
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revived by appropriate associations, and it makes no difference 
that these associations are transmitted by heredity. Menstrual 
pains are really hysterical pains, not founded in the nature of 
menstruation but a by-product, which may not occur at all, 
and they can be removed by hypnotic treatment. This, Gerson 
believes, shows that physiology has nothing to do with them 
and that the biological explanation is sound. 

Gerson would go further and seeks to show that the 
menstrual loss of blood was a necessary incident in the pro¬ 
cess he describes. It is to be regarded, he believes, as primi¬ 
tively a discharge for the relief and recuperation of the over¬ 
excited organism in these monthly orgies, gradually acquired 
as an organic property and transmitted so as to become fixed 
even when there was no intercourse and no ill-treatment. Al¬ 
though it takes place through the sexual organs it is really 
connected with excitement in the higher nervous centres. It 
depends on a vasomotor reflex which arose in the primitive 
sexual combats at full moon. The same psychogenous hemor¬ 
rhages, he remarks, were often caused in women by shock dur¬ 
ing the Great War. 

Why has sexual desire, confined to a rutting season among 
many lower animals, become constant in the human male? 
Because, Gerson answers, it has produced a valuable conserv¬ 
ing influence on the species. It has bound man and woman 
more closely together in marriage, impelling the husband to 
court the wife from day to day. It has given occasion to 
the wife to stay with her husband and remain true to him, 
even when not needing him to protect and nourish her. Per¬ 
petual desire imparted to marriages which were formed 
chiefly or solely on economic grounds an increased stability 
and a new nobility. It was the guarantee of a happy family 
life. Perpetual desire and monogamy conditioned each other. 
This consideration, one notes, however valid, does not neces¬ 
sarily confirm Gerson’s theory. 

It may be objected, Gerson adds, that we witness today 
an almost religious horror of intercourse during menstrua¬ 
tion. He thinks that this had not arisen in primitive times 
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and that there was no occasion for it to arise. The man would 
scarcely so much as be aware of the presence of menstrua¬ 
tion. which also, as among many primitive races today, would 
be scanty and not constant. It was not until much later limes, 
when wives were acquired by favor or by purchase, that the 
condition arose for this state to be conspicuous. 

Under such conditions combat and struggle, which Gerson 
regards as the inevitable accompaniments of intercourse in the 
primitive stage, ceased to be agreeable to the husband. They 
had, however, become fixed by heredity to the menstrual period. 
It was at menstruation that woman, with an organism reminis¬ 
cent of the orgies of the old festivities of the full moon, was 
most inclined to be quarrelsome and irritable, as indeed, 
Gerson adds, she often is even today. So the husband pre¬ 
ferred for intercourse the time immediately before and after 
the period, when he observed that his wife was apt to be in 
a much more peaceful and complacent mood. In this way a 
prejudice against intercourse in the menstrual period itself be¬ 
came deep-rooted. \ et intercourse, at all events among the 
lower races, is practised as near as possible to the period.^ 
That spring of blood, Gerson concludes, flowing from women, 
is the source of a great part of the blessings of modern 
civilization. 

I do not bring forward Gerson’s theory to suggest that 
it should be accepted. There are points in his arguments 
throughout at which criticism may be offered. What one 
notes, first of all, is the fact that he never allows for the ex¬ 
istence of a rudimentary menstrual cycle among even many 
of the monkeys and lower apes. It is not only found among 
the anthropoid apes, which are closely allied to Man but has 
now been s tudied among various monkeys who show an ap- 
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proximate lunar periodicity in menstruation. We must, there¬ 
fore. push the origin of this phenomenon further back than 
Gerson supposes, for he throughout regards it as arising in 
early Man, the Unncnsch; an acceptably satisfying hypothesis 
can only be sought in a much more primitive stock, long before 
the Unncnsch had branched off in Pliocene times. 

Then again, Gerson regards it as an essential part of his 
conception that the primitive mode of intercourse, associated 
with the origin of menstrual periodicity, took the form of a 
brutal and inconsiderate attack by the male, without court¬ 
ship, and indeed without on the part of the female any of 
that aptitude for sexual pleasure to which courtship must be 
addressed. But some form of courtship, some promise of 
pleasure to the female, is almost universal in the animal world. 
We should need to know why it was in abeyance during this 
hypothetical period in which the menstrua! cycle had its origin 
before we could accept Gerson’s view of that origin. Other 
difficulties will present themselves to the careful reader, in¬ 
volving, for instance, the theory of heredity assumed. Gerson’s 
conception, however ingenious, fails to meet these difficulties. 

The unsatisfactory nature of such attempts to explain 
menstruation by the circumstances of the early history of 
Man and the primates, throws us back on the possibility that 
we may be concerned with direct cosmic influences on life, 
manifesting themselves when the balance of the vital phe¬ 
nomena are sufficiently delicate and unstable to yield to such 
subtle influences. 

It is an ancient belief that sea urchins in the Mediterranean 
are subject to lunar influence in their breeding season. 
Munro Fox, in a careful study of the matter, has found that 
this is not generally true. But his observations on the spot 
have shown tliat it is true of an cchinoid— Ccnlrcchinns 
(Diadcma) setosns at Suez. This sea urchin really spawns at 
full moon in the breeding season. He suggests that the old 
belief that related sea urchins on other shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean similarly spawn at full moon was carried thither from 
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EgvTJt where it is actually true.* It is not easy to connect 
this lunar periodicity with tidal influences since the tidal range 
on these coasts is so minute, being only 58 centimeters between 
new moon and full. 

Among the sea urchins we are far from Man. but 
Arrhenius in Sweden, in observations which date a number 
of years back though they have attracted little attention, 
has shown some grounds for the existence of a lunar 
influence on menstruation which he associates with the 
amount of electricity in the atmosphere.- Richter had 
shown in 1885 that the moon has an impeding influence 
on thunderstorms. This drew the attention of Arrhenius 
to the matter and he was led to conclude that there is a 
significant relation between the electricity in the air and 
the tropic lunar month of 27.3 days. With regard to varia¬ 
tions in natality Arrhenius found a very marked double 
periodicity according to the tropic month, the first maxi¬ 
mum falling on the 6th or 7th day, the second on the 25th 
or 24th day. So he expected a corresponding variation in 
menstruation and made an investigation in COOO cases in 
the Stockholm Maternity Hospital, based on the last date 
of menstruation before pregnancy, and found a sharp mini* 
mum just before the southern lunistice (about the I7th 
day). The deep minimum in the air-electricity curve is on 
the 14th—15th day, so the menstrual minimum falls about 
a day later. Arrhenius also found a nearly 26 day curve 
(that of thunderstorms, aurora borealis, and perhaps also 
alTecting air-electricity) as well as the tropic lunar curve, 
and thinks this may be connected with the sun. Arrhenius 
finds no ground for the old belief that menstruation is con- 
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nected with the synodic month of 29.5 days, and considers 
it highly probably that the menstrual month is associated 
with a co-operation of the two periods (27.3 days and 25.9 
days). Hannover’s figures for the average menstrual 
period in Denmark, 26.6 days, confirms this view in the opinion 
of Arrhenius. He also found that at St. Petersburg (Lenin¬ 
grad) in epilepsy, the 27.3 days period, and in a less degree 
the 25.9 days period affects the attacks, which tend to fall (as 
for menstruation) one day later. 

It is worth while to note these various investigations, 
even although it must he acknowledged that the origin of the 
lunar, or so nearly lunar, periodicity of menstruation still de¬ 
mands a satisfactory solution. I am not concerned further 
with it, except to consider its psychological aspect—the men¬ 
strual curve of sexual feeling in women. 

The manifestations of the sexual impulse in women have 
long constituted an obscure subject to investigate. On the one 
hand poets and satirists have declared for centuries that the 
evils of the world are largely due to the sexual lust of women; 
on the other hand moralists and even physicians have assured 
the world in the most solemn manner that normal and respect¬ 
able women have no sexual feelings at all. It is unnecessary 
to say on which side the public opinon of women, even when 
they chanced to be physicians, was most likely to be found. 
Under such conditions, it was only an occasional man of genius, 
like Haller in the eighteenth century, who ventured to state 
the truth, which should have been obvious, that there was a 
tendency for menstruation in women to be associated with 

sexual desire. 

Thirty years ago, when I was preparing my study of 
“The Phenomena of Sexual Periodicity,” it was beginning to 
be widely recognized that sexual desire tends to be specially 
associated with menstruation, some authorities placing the 
heightening of desire immediately before, and others im¬ 
mediately after, the menstrual period. Krafft-Ebing. at that 
time the most prominent authority on the psychology of sex. 
placed it usually after the period, but he gave no exact figures. 
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Dr. Harry Campbell, who carried out an investigation among 
healthy women of the working class in London, by making 
enquiries of their husbands, found that in two-thirds of all 
cases there was increased desire just before, just after, or 
during the flow, and that the proportion of cases in which it 
was increased before to those in which it was increased after 
was as three to two. Campbell’s indirect method of inquiry 
seemed to me unsatisfactory, and therefore I obtained direct 
information from a number of women of the educated class 
who were likely to furnish reliable answers. I came to the 
conclusion that “there can be no doubt whatever that im¬ 
mediately before and immediately after [the period of men¬ 
struation], very commonly at both times—this varying slightly 
in different women—there is usually a marked heightening of 
actual desire.” I also found that it occurred more commonly 
than had usually been supposed during the period itself.^ Sub¬ 
sequent inquiries have confirmed this result, and have also 
tended to indicate that the heightening of desire is more likely 
to be pronounced at the end of the period than just before its 
onset. This seems what one might have expected if the end 
of menstruation may be regarded as corresponding to the 
oestral period.^ 

I made no attempt to plot a menstrual curve of sexual de¬ 
sire in woman. There were no data for such a curve, for no 
woman had told me of any monthy climax of sexual feeling 
other than that around the menstrual period. I must confess 
that the question of such a curve had not even occurred to me. 
Such a failure may seem inexcusable. I had pointed out the 
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significant fact of Mittclscfxmers, the name given to the oc¬ 
casional occurrence of a kind of minor or abortive menstrua¬ 
tion in healthy women, usually appearing about the fourteenth 
day of the menstrual cycle and lasting two or three days. So 
that there is sometimes an intra-menstrual cycle, possibly in¬ 
dicating a tendency towards a future breaking up of the men¬ 
strual cycle into two. Fliess (in his book Die Bezichungcn 
czvisclicn Nasc und weiblichen GeschleclUsorganen) went so 
far as to assert that this phenomenon, which he called Ncbcn- 
mcnsfriiation, is “well known to most healthy women.” Here 
was a point at which one should have sought for a secondary 
climax of sexual desire. But, for my own part, I failed to 
make the search. 

At this stage enters Dr. Marie Stopes with an attempt, 
on the basis of new data, to construct a menstrual curve of 
sexual desire in women, such as Perry-Coste (and previously 
on slighter evidence Nelson) had sought to construct in the 
wase of men.^ Her attempt is the more interesting because 
it is brought forward in complete independence of the already 
established phenomena of Mitlelschvxcrz, to which she makes 
no reference. Yet she places a climax of sexual desire pre¬ 
cisely at the date of Mittclschmcrz. The nature and extent of 
Dr. Stopes’s data are not clearly stated, but her conclusion, il¬ 
lustrated by charts, is that there are two wave-crests in the 
menstrual cycle of sexual desire, one usually occurring du! .ng 
the three days before the actual onset of menstruation, ihe 
other during the three or four days around the fourteenth day 
after the onset of menstruation, and so beginning about ? week 
after menstruation ceases. Dr. Slopes seems to regard the 
second climax as usually higher and more prolongec than the 
immediately pre-menstruation climax. 

This attempt to establish a menstrual curve oi sexual de¬ 
sire in women seemed to me to be a step in the right direction, 
and I resolved to test the reliability of the particular kind of 

1 Marie Carmichael Stopes. D.Sc.. Ph.D., Married Love. Ch. IV. 
“The Fundamental Pulse.” 1918. F. H. Perry-Costc (later Pcrrycostc), 
■'Sexual Periodicity in Men," Appendix B. to vol. i of these Studies. 
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curve Dr. Stopes had found, though without any confidence 
that I should be able to confinn its existence. The first point 
was to decide on a satisfactory objective criterion of genuine 
organic sexual impulse, of a truly auto-erotic nature, so far 
as possible independent (it can never be entirely independent) 
of all those slight erotic stimuli by which in civilization men 
and women alike are constantly solicited. This was the more 
necessary since the method of merely general inquiry had in my 
hands already produced only negative results except as to the 
one climax around menstruation, while to ask a woman the 
leading question as to whether she feels a special tendency to 
sexual desire around the fourteenth day is obviously a fal¬ 
lacious method, because—even apart from the fact that few 
women have exercised a sufficient amount of precise self¬ 
observation to make their answers reliable—the influence of 


suggestion and auto-suggestion at once comes into play, and 
when the point is thus brought before her a woman may easily, 
in all good faith, find unreliable reasons in her own experience 
for accepting or rejecting the theory. 

On consideration it seemed to me that there are two ob¬ 
jective criteria, both of which may be used with considerable 
confidence in the attempt to find data for the construction of 
a menstrual curve of sexual desire in women: (1) The oc¬ 
currence of erotic dreams, and (2) the occurrence of masturba¬ 
tion in the case of women who adopt that practice. Erotic 
dreams are an entirely normal and organically auto-erotic in¬ 
dication of sexual desire, largely independent of direct environ¬ 
mental influence, while the act of masturbation, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, is not usually resorted to unless under the stress of an 
impulse sufikiently strong to be fairly considered organic. It 
was on the basis of one or other of these two classes of auto- 
erotic phenomena that the attempt to construct a menstrual 
cycle of se.xual desire in man was based. 


It so chanced that at the time when Dr. Stopes’s book 
appeared a record of dreams was being kept for me by a 
married lady (Mrs. F.) for purposes of investigation. There 
was no Idea of including the question of a menstrual curve of 
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the sexual impulse in such investigation, but the record lent 
itself admirably to an inquiry of the kind, and I have accord,- 
ingly examined it to that end with the following result. 

Mrs. F. is thirty-two years of age, physically and ment¬ 
ally normal, in good health, the mother of children, but sep¬ 
arated from her husband, owing to war conditions, during the 
whole period of the investigation. This covered six months; 
it was not practicable to continue it longer, as the record oc¬ 
cupied considerable time, and Mrs. F. is engaged in an arduous 
profession and desires to devote all her spare time to her 
children. Her full and sometimes fatiguing life prevents her 
from giving as much thought as might otherwise have been 
the case to sexual interests, while at times worry and anxiety 
have exerted a depressing effect on her vital energies. The 
menstrual flow lasts four days and is accompanied by only 
a minor degree of discomfort: the menstrual month oscil¬ 
lates a day or two on each side of twenty-six days, which 
is the average, though it so happens that during the seven 
periods that have been observed the average has never 
coincided with the actual length of any period. 

For the purposes of this inquiry the erotic dreams only 
will be taken into consideration. It is possible that the dreams 
as a whole may follow a menstrual curve (as Nelson found); 
I am inclined to think they may; but to consider that question 
would unduly and unnecessarily complicate the question be¬ 
fore us. We will only consider erotic dreams, and we have 
first to decide what constitutes an erotic dream. As I regard 
the matter, an erotic dream is one which by its psychic con¬ 
tents manifestly reveals an erotic situation, or else it is a dream 
which is accompanied by physical sexual excitation traceable 

on awaking.* 

It may be added that the latter arc not a separate group, 
for all the dreams in this series which presented physical sexual 
accompaniments were psychically erotic, although not all the 

1 The ^aU on which Perry-Coste worked were exclusively the 
physical accompaniments; he found remarkably few traces of the dreams 
themselves. 
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psychically erotic dreams had corresponding physical accom¬ 
paniments to a noticeable extent. I have not adopted the 
Freudian criterion according to which a dream may be latently 
erotic while not manifestly so. I do not dispute that this is 
often possible and sometimes likely, but it opens the door to 
many doubts and uncertainties, while at the same time diminish¬ 
ing the soundness of the foundation we are working on, for 
there can at least be no doubt that all the most definitely erotic 
dreams in the series have been included in my enumeration. 
Thus I do not include two dreams of flying, which Freud 
would regard as the expression of a sexual wish; their affective 
tone was pleasant, but the subject is emphatic that these pleas¬ 
urable feelings were quite distinct from sexual feeling. 

The total number of erotic dreams, as thus ascertained, 
from the end of March to the end of September, was thirty- 
two, of which thirteen left traces of physical excitation notice¬ 
able on awakening. Their summated daily occurrence in the 
menstrual cycle, was as follows; 

1. 4, 1, 1, 2, 1. 1, 0, 1. 4, 4, 2, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0. 2, 0, 1. 1, 1, 1. 
0, 0, 0. If we convert these figures into two-day periods 
in order to smooth the curve we reach the result: 5, 2, 3, 
1, 5, 6, 2, 2, 2, 1, 2, 1, 0. Then the curve becomes unmistak¬ 
ably clear; we see a first climax within the time of menstrua¬ 
tion. followed by a dip. and succeeded on the tenth to twelfth 
days by a second higher and wider climax, followed by a cor¬ 
respondingly still lower and more prolonged dip which finally 
ends m zero during the days preceding the onset of the next 
menstrual flow. There can be no question whatever concerning 
the reality and the harmonious formation of this curve It 
becomes still more emphatically clear if we carry further the 

plr'odT-'* arranging the figures in four-day 

7. 4. 11,4, 3. 3, 0. 

cLl'i'c ntr T auto- 

erotic menstrual curve. 

It is obvious that the period covered hv this curve is 
ardly long enough to encourage complete confidence in the re- 
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suit. A little later, therefore, Mrs. F. was persuaded to renew 
the observations for a longer period, beginning with 1st of 
November, and without noting or considering whether they 
formed any kind of curve. The conditions, both internal and 
external, had already considerably changed, and were no 
longer so favorable. Mrs. F. had a serious attack of influenza 
just when the observations were to begin and remained in weak 
health for nearly a month afterwards. No erotic dreams, in 
consequence, occurred till 4th of December. She was, how¬ 
ever, during this second period, on the whole much more 
cheerful and much more vigorous than during the first period 
of observation. But, on the other hand, she was also working 
much harder, and so, probably, less observant of her dreams, 
which, also, were more often replaced by day-dreams. These 
various changes of circumstance could not fail to affect the 
curve. But the curve, though modified, and to some extent dis¬ 
placed, still remains, though it cannot be superimposed on the 
earlier curve. We have always to remember that, as has been 
shown by Mr. Perry-Coste, physiological curves taken during 
a long period of years, precisely because they are those of liv¬ 
ing and growing persons, are in process of constant slow modi¬ 
fication. To attempt therefore to make a single curve out of 
the separate curves of different years or different seasons in¬ 
troduces confusion. Yet an intelligible curve still remains. 

This second series of observations was continued till the 
end of November in the following year, and when we have 
eliminated the early month effaced by influenza, it covers 
thirteen menstrual months. There were 54 erotic dreams re¬ 
corded during this period, including several that were doubt¬ 
ful but probable, or interrupted by awaking, and excluding 
others that were more doubtful. In five of these 54 dreams 
orgasm occurred. From the first day of the menstrual month 
they were distributed as follows: 

0, 2, 0. 0, 2. 4, 0, 2. 2, 2, 0, 3, 4, 4, 2. 2, 5, 4, 1, 2, 3. 2, 
3,2,2, 1. 

Summated in two-day periods we find: 

2, 0, 6, 2. 4, 3, 8, 4. 9, 3, 5, 5. 3. 
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Considering the extent of the various disturbing influences 
this curve comes out quite harmoniously, and may even be said 
to be in some respects more likely to be normal than the earlier 
curve, although both the climaxes are concomitantly moved to 
the right, that is to say both are delayed. The first climax oc¬ 
curs at the end instead of the beginning of menstruation, and 
the second and main climax also occurs later, on the four¬ 
teenth to the eighteenth days. When we compare these two 
results, even in their diflference, it is not easy to doubt the 
reality of the curve revealed. 

There remains to test the second criterion, constituted by 
acts of masturbation. For this purpose I propose to use data 
which have been in my hands for some years, but which I have 
not hitherto worked out. They concern a married lady, whom 
we will call Mrs. A., not personally known to me, but with 
whom I was in touch through a medical friend^ of hers and 
mine, who was permitted to copy certain entries in her diary 
to send me. I am also acquainted with her sexual history 
generally. 

Mrs. A. has no children. She has travelled, much, is at¬ 
tractive and accomplished, and has lived in hot countries, which 
has perhaps contributed to develop the sexual tendencies. She 
may, however, be regarded as fairly normal except as con¬ 
cerns the frequency of masturbation. She was taught this 
method of sexual indulgence at the age of fourteen, but seldom 
practised it at that time. It has become much more frequent 
during adult life, but has apparently had no injurious influ¬ 
ence of any kind, nor has it interfered with pleasure in normal 
intercourse, which has often taken place shortly before or 
shortly after an act of masturbation. She is accustomed to 
note acts of masturbation (there are sometimes two in one 
day) in her diaries, as well as the date when menstruation be¬ 
gins and ends; she makes no entries of acts of sexual inter¬ 
course. The period for which I have these data covers two 

1 This it may now be stated, was the late Lieut.-Coloncl W. D. 
-Sutherland. I.M.S. the Imperial Serologist for India, too skilled and 
acute a medico-legal observer to accept testimony easily. 
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years, with the exception of a break of a few weeks when she 
was away from home and had left her diary behind. 

Mrs. A. resembles Mrs. F. in that the menstrual flow 
lasts for four days and the menstrual month oscillates round an 
average of twenty-six days. When the total number of acts of 
masturbation is summated and arranged, as with Mrs. F.’s 


CHART II. 



erotic dreams, beginning with the first day of menstruation, 
we have the following series: 8. 6. 9. 10. 10. 6. 5. 9. 8. 10. 4. 
6. 6. 13, 2. 6, 7. 9. 10, 6. 8. 8. 4, 6. 3, 12. When, as before! 
we attempt to smooth the curve by condensing into two- 
day periods we have the scries: 14. 19. 16, 14, 18, 10, 19. 8 
16. 16 16. 10, 15. If. finally, we reduce to four-day periods 

Here clearly is a curve exactly analogous to Mrs F’s 
curve of erotic dreams, though with variations from that 
curve^ There are still two climaxes in the menstrual wave but 
they have changed places. The extreme smoothening of the 
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curve, while emphasizing its shape, to some extent disguises the 
precise incidence of its high and low points. Mrs. A’s second¬ 
ary climax occurs shortly after the middle of her menstrual 
month, while her chief climax, which begins to appear and 
then falls just before menstruation (though the condensation 
involved by the irregular length of the month makes this pre¬ 
liminary rise even greater than it is really), is chiefly marked 
during the last two days of menstruation and the day im¬ 
mediately following. Mrs. F.’s chief climax occurs a little 
before the middle of her menstrual month, and her secondary 
climax, which is of considerably less magnitude, is at the 
second dav of menstruation. In both Mrs. F.’s and Mrs. A.’s 
curves the longer and lower depression occurs in the week pre¬ 
ceding menstruation. 

I may further bring forward a case (kindly furnished to 
me by Dr, Norman Haire) which is interesting as it seems to 
show careful and precise self-observation. It is that of Miss 
S, aged 29. The menstrual periods began at 14, and she was 
regular until 21. Then she had intercourse and the periods 
ceased for six months. Then they reappeared and have con¬ 
tinued ever since. Her menstrual cycle takes 24 days when 
out of health and 28 days when in good health. She herself 
divides it into five periods as follows: (1) Period of rest¬ 
lessness and sexual excitement, beginning five or six days be¬ 
fore menstruation and lasting three or four days; (2) a period 
of depression lasting two days and immediately preceding 
menstruation; (3) period of menstruation, lasting three or four 
days; (4) period of persistent headache and vaginal contrac¬ 
tion. lasting about a week and culminating in a sudden and 
brief crisis of sexual excitement; (5) normal period, lasting 
from nine to thirteen days according to the state of general 
health. 

Her own account of the characteristics of these periods follows, 
given exactly in her own words:— 

"1. Period of rcsllessitess and sexual excitement. This period is 
marked by nervous tension, restlessness, abnormal gaiety, great 
talkativeness, keen sexual desire, a feeling of extraordinary physical 
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fitness, buoyancy and scif-confidencc. At this time, my dreams are 
vividly sexual—of coitus, of sexual caresses or of suckling: an infant. 
Any of them result in orgasm which gives complete relief. Tliere 
is no exhaustion in the morning, and the feeling of fitness continues 
though the nervous tension is relaxed. 

“I am only able to sleep during this period if I have not worked 
too hard during the daytime, and am not overstrained. When I 
have been hard at work sleep is impossible, the whole nervous 
system seems to be influenced, as if there were general neuritis, and 
there is a kind of 'liot wires’ feeling all over the body. The tempta¬ 
tion to masturbate is almost overwhelming, as without it I always 
remain awake all night and atn quite exhausted in the morning. A 
strong sleeping draught of chloral and bromide is, however, some¬ 
times but not always, effectual in bringing sleep. 

“Masturbation also sometimes brings sleep, but is not at all a 
desirable expedient, because it gives very little relief, makes me feel 
(and look) very ill and increases the pain at the next menstruation. 
It disturbs the action of the heart, upsets the nervous system alto¬ 
gether and brings a distaste for food. Apart from these evils it 
causes much mental distress. It is quite three days before I look 
normal again. 

“When I am much run down and suffering severely during the 
period, my dreams become hideous. I generally dream of babies. 
The last dream of this kind was that I carried a suit case containing 
the decomposed bodies of two babies, but my impression was that 
they had decomposed in my womb, not outside.* I never experience 
fear at such dreams—I am merely shocked. 

"When I am well I have dreams at this time demanding physical 
courage. I have to decide to walk through deep water, fully clothed. 
I have a fear of deep water because I was nearly drowned when I 
was 15. I have tried to conquer this fear but without success. In¬ 
variably I decide to go through the water though it menaces me. I 
always fear that it will reach my mouth, but it never does. I wake 
with a strong feeling of elation that I have conquered. Sometimes 
I have to walk over a cliff, but there is no fear in this dream. 

2. Period of degression. A feeling of dci)rcssion sets in which 
gradually increases up to the beginning of menstruation. This is the 
only time in the month when I can cry. and do! It is difTicult I 
hink. for a woman with a sense of humor to cry. especially if she 
be accustomed to regard her own feelings, and actions, dispassion- 
a cly. But at this time my sense of humor departs. Sexual desire 
also, has dis appeared, and there is general slackness. The feeling of 
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pain and of being ‘out of sorts’ grows, and I am peevish. Some girls 
are extremely bad-tempered and ‘snappy’ at this time. 

“3. Period of maistritation. When I am overworked there is 
almost intolerable pain for 6 hours or so before the discharge begins, 
so that my face becomes haggard and drawn, as in some pregnant 
women, and my condition cannot possibly be disguised. The first 
and second days of the discharge are extremely painful, afterwards 
quite bearable. If masturbation (or sexual excitement) has taken 
place since the last menstruation, the process is more painful, and 
the vulva, vagina and uterus arc swollen and inflamed. The dis¬ 
charge continues in decreasing amount for four days. Sexual desire 
is absent. 

“When I lead an open-air life, or am not drawing too much on 
nervous energy at the office, the menstrual discharge is increased, 
there is scarcely any pain, and the menstrual blood becomes bright 
scarlet. Even when I take a walk of half an hour each morning for 
a fortnight, the flow increases and becomes bright in color, the 
general supply for the body seeming to improve, whereas when I 
am tired the flow is less, the color of the menstrual blood is darker 
and the pain increases. All girls tell me that same thing the 
healthier the girl the greater the flow. Food, too, makes a differ¬ 
ence. I find that if I take two meat meals each day during the pre¬ 
vious 24 or 28 days, the next menstruation shows more blood. On 
two occasions, I have lived on vegetarian diet for about 3 weeks and 
the flow has decreased—almost ceased, in fact, and there has been 
weakness and lassitude. Fresh air withoiU extra food produces better 
results than extra food xvithout fresh air. An open-air life and 
absence of worry produce a marked improvement in health in a very 
short space of time. 

"4. Period of persistent headache and contraction of vagina. During 
this period which follows menstruation and lasts about a week there 
is a tense nervous feeling and persistent headache as if there were a 
tight band round the head. The pain is most severe in the center of 
the forehead above the eyes. The skin of the forehead is tight and 
flushed, and slightly swollen. There is a tight, painful feeling of the 
sex organs, the walls of the vagina are rigidly contracted, the vulva 
swollen and painful. The flow of blood throughout the body seems 
restricted. There is a general unhappy feeling of being ‘out of sorts 
both because of actual pain and because of the feeling of restriction 
It is as if three-quarters of the personality was submerged. Instead 
of being an ‘active’ and ‘attacking’ personality, it is perforce a 
•defensive’ and ‘passive’ one. because of the lack of energy. During 
this period I have little energy, my brain is not keen and I am 
unable to concentrate or to grasp clearly the details of a matter. 
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“This period comes to an end with a sudden welcome relaxation 
without any sexual excitement beforehand, but just before the re¬ 
laxation there is keen sexual desire, keener than in Period 1, and the 
nervous tension climbs to a ‘peak.’ The sex organs relax, the hca - 
ache disappears. At the same time there is abundant mucous dis¬ 
charge from the vagina if there has been sexual excitement or mas¬ 
turbation during the 24 days before menstruation. The discharge 
continues for 2 days. My theory is that this mucus is secreKd at 
the times of excitement but cannot be discharged at once owing to 
the inflamed condition of the uterus. When there has been no sexual 
excitement, masturbation or nerve strain during the previous periods, 
there is only a slight discharge and I feel more mysc'f. W hen I 
make any special demand, physical or mental, on my reserve of 
nervous energy, especially after sexual excitement, there is a mucous 
discharge, and I quickly become thin, haggard, and easily tired. 
Nervous strain of any kind produces neuritis, in the flrst place, fol¬ 
lowed, when the tension is relaxed, by the mucous discharge. The 
nervous strain is severe—the whole of my body twitches, heart beats 
rapidly, and it is many hours before I become moderately calm. 

"At the end of this period, after relaxation and mucous dis¬ 
charge, I experience a feeling of complete exhaustion for a day or so. 

"5. Period of uormalily. For about 9 days I am now normal with 
no special symptoms until the recommencement of Period 1." 

In minor details these tliree menstrual curves differ 
from each other and from the curve which Dr. Stopes re¬ 
gards as typical. That is what we should expect; no doubt 
every woman has her own monthly curve, which (as has 
been found for the annual curve in men) may even slowl) 
vary during life in the same individual. It is almost needless 
to add that many further careful observations are required. 
Yet when we remember that the cases here reported are 
random samples, the first that chanced to come to hand, that 
they were tested by different criteria, and that, as I may add. 
they are not all even of the same nationality, it is remarkable 
that they should confirm the same two essential points: (1) the 
regular existence in women of a menstrual wave of sexual de¬ 
sire. and (2) the occurrence in that wave of two crests, of 
which the second roughly corresponds to the period of Mit~ 
telschmcrc, as it is not happily termed, for it is not necessarily 
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accompanied by pain, and is merely the indication of a tend¬ 
ency of the menstrual cycle to split into two. 

The establishment of this curve seems to represent & 
notable advance in the knowledge of the psycho-physiological 
life of women. 



V. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF DREAMS: 

A STUDY OF A SERIES OF ONE HUNDRED DREAMS 

"Cclui qui veut ecrirc son rcvc 
doit litre infiniment eveillc." 

Paul \’ALt;RY. 

We have become familiar during recent years with the 
analysis of dreams. The typical form of such dream-analysis 
may fairly he said to be due to Freud. His Die Trouindctiluug 
marks an epoch in the study of dreams; that must be recog¬ 
nized even by those who question the general validity of the 
principles there applied. Never before had so concentrated 
and piercing an energy of intellectual vision been applied to 
the phenomena of a dream. Never before liad so much been 
reafl out of—though some might say read into—an isolated 
dream. On the whole, without doubt, dream-analysis, as thus 
understood, has become an accredited method. There may be 
wide differences of opinion as to its special details, or its 
general limitations, or its universal validity, but as a method 
it stands. It may even be said to stand so firmly that no other 
method of dream-study is at the present time being curried out 
uith the same thoroughness, if even it is being carried out at 
ail. 'Vet there is at least one other method of <lreum-study 
which IS of the same psychological vali<lity, and that is the 
method which I would term dream-synthesis. 

It may fairly be said that the method of drcam-svnthesis 
’s. as a scientific method—for as an unscientific method'dream- 
analysis had Its beginnings early in human liistory—older than 
the other method. Everyone who makes a study of the char¬ 
acteristics of his own dreams may be said to be occupied with 
dream-synthesis. In America, also, at one time (as we may 
see m the early volumes of the American Journal of Psy- 

(237) 
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chology), there liave been some more or less thorough attempts 
at a scientifically methodical dream-synthesis. So far as I am 
aware, however, dream-synthesis has never been carried out in 
a really conscientious and relentlessly scientific spirit. A 
psychoanalyst who reads any of these early series of dreams 
must be tempted to think that he is in the presence of people 
whose waking daytime lives are of an appallingly obscene 
character, for all the shamefaced thoughts and desires which 
among the ordinary educated population are not allowed to 
present themselves to public daily life, and often never even to 
waking consciousness and so are driven to seek freedom in the 
world of dreams, seem never to reach these people’s dreams; 
they must all have been expended in waking life. The modern 
psychosynthetist of dreams, however, will have another story 
to tell. His experience enables him to state, with assurance, 
that these people are not honest: although they rarely, perhaps 
never, admit it, they are acting as the conscious and deliberate 
censors of the experiences they narrate: they are only concerned, 
in reality, to present a partial, tame, misleading, respectable 
and conventional picture of the great world of dreams. Such 
a method may bring out interesting points of detail in the 
mechanism of dreaming. But that is all. It can reveal nothing 
of real life in the dream-world, and can have no vital relation¬ 
ship to the large fundamental facts of human psychology. In 
the same way, a geography which prudishly refused to admit 
the existence of rivers or to mention peninsulas could furnish 
no satisfactorily scientific account of the earth. 

I have significantly referred to geography because it seems 
to me that djeam-synthesis, in its advantages and its limita¬ 
tions, fairly corresponds, when we are comparing the soul to 
the earth, to geography. Dream-analysis, in its advantages 
and limitations, obviously corresponds to geology. The geolo¬ 
gist cuts down below the surf.ace, more or less at random, and 
draws a section of the strata he comes across, or he knocks off 
a fragment of rock for microscopical examination, and, m the 
measure of his knowledge and experience, he makes the most 
far-reaching deductions, which may be profoundly true, al- 
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though they are often violently disputed by other geologists. 
The geographer, on the other hand, travels over the surface in 
all directions and describes it comprehensively so as to ])rescnt 
a balanced and duly proportioned picture of its whole extent; 
he cannot be so thorough as the geologist, who works from be¬ 
low upward, with its origins and genetic course: but, as he 
works from above downward, he is able to take with more cer¬ 
tainty a comprehensive outlook; so his results are usually less 
disputable than the geologist’s and may often serve to check 
the geologist’s more revolutionary speculations. Thus each 
method has its own advantages and limitations; each really 
aids the other.* 

The method of dream-analysis, however, as we know, with 
all its good qualities and all their defects, is now so familiar 
and so well established that it has long ceased to have any 
pioneering interest, or to offer any scope for scientific adven¬ 
ture. It is not so with dream-syntitesis. So far, at all events, 
as I know—I may easily be wrong—there has yet been no 
scrupulous and completely relentless attempt—for without 
scrupulosity and complete relentlessness no step in science can 
ever be taken—to present a reliable series of dreams exten¬ 
sive enough to reveal an unconscious soul. That is my excuse 
for what I am here attempting. None can know better than 
I know that I have not succeeded. But I venture to think that 
I have been able to carry the method a step farther forward. 
That is all I claim. The subject we are here concerned with 
appeared, before this experiment began, to be decidedly below 
the average in dreaming activity. Moreover, although she wa> 
at the time in a rather troubled and uncertain mental and nerv' 
ous condition, there was here no pronounced psychoneurotic 


‘Since the present investiRation was completed, the imnorlance of 

'Ti Son Spa dently 

SfS.V \? article of the Briiish Medical Jour„al on "The 

Statistical Method in Psychological Analysis” (Nov. 11 1922) It i« 
here pointed out that m the interpretation of a dream bv analvsi<; “tho 

s'Vo'nd :i:rb:Sdrc:i'Vctr“c"h'?. - “.Tu; 
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prol)lem to unravel, such as would more especially allure the 
dream-analyst. The superficial simplicity of the phenomena is, 
I need not add, altogether an advantage when we are concern¬ 
ing ourselves exclusively with questions of method. 

Mrs. N., the subject in question, is a lady of French birth 
on both sides, born and bred in France, but for many years 
resident in London. She was thirty-two years of age at the 
period in question, married and the mother of children. She 
was trained in an Lcole Nomiale for the teaching profession, 
but since marriage the economic conditions of her life have 
often been hard and trying. During the whole of the period 
covered by the dreams, her husband, an officer in the army, 
was absent in a remote country; owing to incompatibilit)' of 
temperament she was meditating a complete separation. The 
dreams, often noted down during the night and written out as 
soon as possible after awaking in the morning, were nearly all 
written in French, and inevitably lose in translation; for dream- 
synthesis, however, that loss is less significant than it would 
be in dream-analysis where the actual word is often of funda¬ 
mental importance. For the same reason, that we are not here 
concerned with analysis, the dream-narratives have sometimes 
been slightly condensed in translation, care being taken to omit 
nothing that could fairly be regarded as likely to be significant. 
The subject is a woman of high intelligence, who took a real 
interest in the experiment, and tried to carry it out faithfully. 
It is possible to rely on her complete frankness, though the 
effort involved was sometimes a little trying to her. In or¬ 
dinary life, it may be said, she is rather shy and reserved, 
though she rarely fails to secure the affectionate esteem of 
those with whom she comes in habitual social contact. 

Dream I. Night of 28lh March: A few days after the beginning 
of monthly period. An hour before going to bed I had a light 
jupper with a glass of sherry, which is contrary to my usual habits. 
( liked the sherry but it went slightly to my head, giving me an 
*igreeablc sensation of pleasure and quiet gaiety, rather strange to 

*iie in these sorrowful days (of war timel. 

When the memory of the dream begins I was seated on the 
•-round. I know not where, for I see nothing, only a gate behind me. 
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through which on slightly turning my head I saw a man who 
seemed to have entered by the half-open door. He appeared a man 
of the people, strong and well-built. I seemed to experience a feeling 
of pleasure in furtively looking at him. especially his body, covered 
with coarse clothing. He was a heavy, not perhaps very distinguislied 
figure, but his shoulders interested me. Robust and solid, with those 
slow and indolent movements one often notes in men of the people, 
my man was filling a bucket, or buckets, with coal. There seemed 
to be coal everywhere. 

Then the dream seemed suspended, but it was continued, I 
was now in the room where the man had been filling the buckets 
with coal. I do not remember getting up from the position I was in, 
nor entering the room, but I suddenly saw myself there. I notice 
that the room is long and narrow, with the door in the middle of 
one of the long side walls. Opposite the door, on the other side 
wall, I see a long shelf with books, nothing else. The coal has dis¬ 
appeared. the room has become extremely clean, and the man is no 
longer there; at all events I do not see him. 

All at once I am outside the room; I do not know how I 
achieved this. The man is behind me at the right; his right arm is 
supported by what must be a piece of furniture. I turn my back to 
him; he dominates me and speaks to me. and without niy turning 
round, slightly bending his head forward as if trying to see me in 
profile from the right. His voice is persuasive and gentle for a man 
of his size, it seems almost affectionate. I must have rendered him 
some service of which there is no trace in the dream, for he is 
thanking me and trying, almost tenderly, to make me accept a penn> 
in recompense. I joke, as one would joke with a friend, at the idea 
that my services should be paid for. but he insists, also as a friend 
I still refuse, always without looking at him. and he slips the penny 
into the large pocket of my apron. As I still do not move, the 
circular movement of his right arm in reaching the pocket on my 
left side gives me an agreeable sensation, almost as a caress would. 

Then the dream is again suspended, and suddenly I am once 
mure in the room, still without knowing how I came to be there, and I 
look at the book-shelf, the man always behind me, alwavs dominat¬ 
ing me, and always at iny right. We talk, still not looking at one 
another. I remark that the books arc evenly arranged, that there 
arc many of them, and that the shelf seems too long as it runs the 
whole length of the wall. In the middle of the shelf, placed on the 
others, are two or three of smaller shape, bound in red leather, like 

prayer-books. I take up one which 1 look at and like touching; I 
read a title: “Epiphany/* 


10 
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Suddenly I am in front of a window on the narrow side of the 
room, and on the left. As ever, I do not know how I came there, 
but the man is also there, always at my right, always dominating 
me. I am very conscious of his presence, and it seems to me that I 
am speaking to him of the book, though expecting a movement on 
his part. One would alntost say that I am on the defensive; yet I 
turn over the pages of “Epiphany” and preserve an appearance of 
great calm. I do not ask myself what the title of the book means, 
and what relation it has to the te.xt. Opening the book I see verses 
there, but do not recall reading them. I remark to my companion 
that “Epiphany” is one of my favorite books. He replies in a 
caressing voice: “Why did you never tell me so? I would have 
loved to have it.” I feel troubled at these words and turn the leaves 
of "Epiphany.” I remark some engravings but only recall one, of 
the Virgin enclosed in a circle. All at once the man’s voice changes 
and seems almost warm. He demands brusquely: “If I asked you, 
would you consent to give me a kiss?” At first I do not move, I 
make no reply, I hesitate; then slowly I turn my head and raise it 
to look at him, while he bends down. We gaze at each other for a 
long time. I seem to be reflecting; his face looks beautiful, no longer 
heavy as at the outset, though at the same time I am conscious that 
he is a man of the people. (Then it seems to me that I begin to 
awake. I am in a half-sleep, or am I not? I do not know.) After 
reflecting, and still looking at him, I say gravely: "I allow you to 
give me a kiss to show you that I regard you as a ‘gentleman,’ but 
only on condition that you will never ask for another.” I feel a 
passionate kiss on the lips, but I do not remember feeling his arms 
round me. I suddenly sec a bed at the other end of the room, and 
I ask myself if he will be content with that burning kiss, if he will 
be a “gentleman” or if he will take me up passionately and place me 
on the bed. I tremble with hope that he will be strong and ardent, 
and at the same time I feel ashamed. 

Thereupon I awake. After a moment of languor I think of my 
dream, recall its details, and reflect that it is a pity it was interrupted. 

I am too hot and throw off the eiderdown. I notice that the lips of 
the vulva arc moist and tremulous with little spasms. That con¬ 
tinues and I think of my husband and desire his presence. I take 
notes of the dream, thinking there may still be time to go to sleep 
again and perhaps continue the dream. It is seven o’clock. I want 
to make water, and do so, but retiring to bed I am unable to sleep 
again. 

It is to be noted that during the day I had bought some biscuits 
to be shared with three colleagues, and there was an odd penny due 
to me which I had refused to take, as in the dream. Before going to 
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bed I had been reading an article on the Russian Revolution, and 
recalled a letter of my husband's in which he mentioned that under 
Bolshevism some of the people, a cook for instance, had suddenly 
become generals. That had reminded me how the same thing had 
happened in the French Revolution, and I reflected how often in a 
great crisis the people can supply men of strong, ardent, virile type. 
It is an idea that is dear to me. I like men of the people, and certain 
types of workmen of strong physique and possibilities of intelligence 
acid vigor always appeal to me. The man in the dream was quite 
unknown to me. 

The dream was written down in French, but the conversation in 
it was carried on in English. 

Dream II. Night of 29th of March: I go to bed after a supper 
more copious than usual, with half-a-glass of sherry. Previously. I 
had taken a bath which gave me an appetite; hence the larger and 
later supper. Coming out of the bath I could not find my warm 
dressing gown which had gone to the laundry, and I had my supper, 
insufficiently covered, near a fire that was almost out. So by the 
time the meal was over I felt so cold that I went to bed at once with 


a hot bottle and piled on more bed coverings than usual. 

When the dream begins I hear someone playing the piano. 1 
try to find out where the sound comes from and decide that it is 
from the room immediately below. I say to J. (my servant): "They 
arc beginning the noise again; we must stop them." We agree to 
knock on the floor. I do so, I think at first with my fist, then with 


the handle of a hair-brush, but the sound continues. I call for an 
iron and send J. for it. While she is away the music changes. It 
is now a violin. It is beautiful, very beautiful: I no longer know 
whether to continue knocking on the floor. Suddently R. (my eldest 
boy) rises, runs towards me, and makes some remark I cannot recall 
about the noise. Till then I had seen nothing around me; now I 
see the bed R. has just left. I resolve to knock anew on the floor, 
for I am annoyed that the noise should have awakened R. I knock 
and R. knocks. (There is no longer any J.) And all at once the 
tloor opens m a corner of the room, as if one or two boards were 
removed leaving a hole through which a man might pass. I do not 
sec the floor open, nor know how it was done; I suddenly see the 
hole, with the loose ends of the boards, and I am at the edge, gazing 
down into the room below, where I sec a tall, well-built man. though 
athcr slender, vv.th a long face with a rather mischievous air. and 
g hair, turned towards me in an impertinent way. This is the 
man playing the violin. He stares at me. Our eves meet and his 

stand the invitation thus conveyed, and my eyes seek to give no 
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reply. But I am ill at ease, and I suddenly perceive that I am in a 
nightdress, and one that does not very well suit me; I make the 
reflection, however, that white always goes well with me. To escape 
from my embarrassment I begin to talk to the man. My voice is 
gentle and a trifle malicious. I sa 3 ' to him: “You can play as much 
as you like during the day, and then it is very nice; but you should 
not wake the children.” He replies ironically, with a princely air, 
that he is entirely at my disposition. I continue to feel embarrassed, 
and I carefully replace the boards to cover the hole. 

Suddenly, without transition, I am in a bedroom, whether the 
same room I do not know, but I suddenly see all the details. The 
room is square. On one wall is a fireplace. On the opposite side 
are two beds, side by side, square with the wall, one larger than the 
other, and with a passage between them. At the foot of these beds 
is a third smaller bed; it is that of R, but he is not there. He is with 
my favorite brother (now dead) in one of the other beds. I am in 
the largest bed, and the man is seated before the fireplace in which 
burns a fire. He is seated on an ordinary chair, with his back turned 
to us, gazing into the fire, the left leg over the right knee, and the 
hands clasping the left knee. I cannot see his face but I know that 
he has a mischievous air, although his bearing is calm. I know that 
he is studying me. I cannot tell how we have all come there, but 
the presence of that man studying me is embarrassing and 1 see that 
it also displeases my brother. I hope that the man will mistake mj' 
brother for my husband and go, but have little expectation that he 
will. Suddenly my brother sends R. to his own bed and rises. I see 
that he is angry. He goes towards a corner of the room by the 
fireplace. Then the ceiling seems suddenly to open, revealing a 
spiral staircase, and my brother goes up, seeming to disappear by a 
trap-door, as in a bam. I hear a sound like that of a latch in a bam 
of my early home, I know that my brother has gone because he di.s- 
likes the man's presence. I am now full of apprehension and wonder 
what will happen. I should like to be angry, I ought to send that 
man away, but I am tired and singularlj' indifferent. I decide to 
let him believe that I have not noticed his presence. I turn towards 
the wall and pretend to go to sleep. I seem to be half asleep. 
Suddenly the man furtively glides between the beds. I have not 
heard him come, but I feel a warm kiss on the back of my neck. I 
turn round, pretending to be indignant and demand an explanation 
of his conduct. There is no harm in that, he assures me, and he 
talks of my loneliness, and begs me to have pity on a man who is so 
hungry for love. He puts on an unhappy air, but there is always a 
mischievous expression about the corner of his lips and I feel that 
everything he says is false. I ask him what he means by solitude. 
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He confesses that really he is not alone, hut that someone who live? 
with him will soon go away, and he will then be alone, so it conies 
to the same thing, and in any case he <leserves my pity. He sa>s 
thi.s in a blustering and arrogant way as though the little confession 
were of no significance. I reprove him and try to show myself really 
angry at such lying. I tell him 1 hope he will some day know wh.it 
real solitude is, such as I have known for years and years, during 
which I have often had to go to the pawn shop to get money for 
bread. He listens, still retaining his mischievous air, seeming to 
wait till we have finished talking in order to reach what we both of 
us tacitly know must soon happen between us. My thoughts recur 
to the kiss, and resolving no longer to beat around the bush, I 
brusquely ask him: “.And what more do you want" He assures me 
that he wants nothing more. But his smile belies his words and 
what he says sounds false. I try to be indignant, but I am soft and 
languorous, and, at last, resigned. He suddenly covers with greedy 
and passionate kisses my uncovered legs and buttocks and back. My 
softness and lack of resistance seem strange to me when I know that 
I ought to resist, and I am full of shame. He could in reality have 
me altogether. I turn my back towards him. with the attitude of a 
cat whose belly one is caressing, c.xcept that I hide my head in the 
pillow so that he shall not sec my beatitude. He leans over the bed 
and continues to embrace my back. 

Suddenly he starts up like a drunken man, but always with that 
false air. He disgusts me and attracts me. His hand glides beneath 
the sheets near my feet. I am covered but I notice that I have on a 
night-dress that suits me. It is no longer the same one; this is open 
at the neck and trimmed with red braid, but 1 do not understand 
why I see it near my feet where the man’s hand is. His hand is 
seeking my legs which he caresses, but he seems to stop suddenly 
in the middle of this caress, and reaches his h.uid towards nje with 
the air of saying: "Let us be friends. I will keep my promise, and 
ask no more." I press his hand, but I know that it is false, that he 
will return and have me altogether, and I fed nothing but languor. 

There the dream ends. I awake. The awakening is sudden and 
I am terribly hot. but do not at first seem to be experiencing any 
sexual emotion. Wbat I feel is more like a kind of colic, but quickly 
disappearing. Was it really colic? Perhaps, and it is followed by a 
kind of heaviness as when the bladder is too full. This sensation is 
agreeable, and though I reflect that I ought to get up and urinate I 
decide not to do so. I try to go to sleep again, and in a sort of half 
sleep I make the reflection that such dreams should not always be 
attributed to the bladder. I cannot, however, go to sleep. So I gel 
up and make water but am surprised to find how very little comes 
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I get back into bed and the sensation of heaviness seems slowly to 
disappear, but I suddenly realize that the lips of the vulva arc 
moving and the clitoris seems to be jumping. It is not easy to calm 
myself: and that annoys and irritates me. I deliberately excite 
myself. Then I rise to make a few notes. I return to bed in a 
calmer state and go to sleep again, and dream vaguely of other 
things. 

I am told that the night was windy, though I do not remember 
having heard the wind. But I should say that we have a lady in the 
house who learns singing, and every day she devotes herself to vocal 
exercises that are more or less agreeable. She has a way of begin¬ 
ning just when the children have gone to bed and so awakens them. 
Last night when she began as usual, I remember saying to J: “This 
is getting troublesome; I must ask her to choose some other hour.” 
She lives above, not below me. The man was completely unknown. 
The dream was in English. 

Dream III. Night of 3rd April: I am at the top of what seems 
to be a square tower. The roof is flat and surrounded by an iron 
balustrade, and I am seated before what is like a bureau table. In 
front of me is one of my brothers, A. (an author), seated before 
another table like mine. We are working. A harsh artificial light 
falls on us, recalling the electric reflectors which follow actors on 
the stage. I take no note of whence the light comes, nor what pro¬ 
duces it, but accept it as natural. Everything outside this shaft of 
light is in a dim penumbra. At the foot of the tower, and included 
in the light, which spreads fanwise, a woman is seated at a table 
covered by a green cloth. She is beautiful, well proportioned, with 
a tendency to a certain plumpness which exactly suits her, and gives 
her the air of a velvety and nonchalant Angora cat. Her features 
are regular and beautiful; her skin is warm and matt, with a kind of 
ivory texture besides her black and lustriious hair and her heavy 
black velvet gown. Her hair is arranged like a halo round her head. 
The contrast between the green tablecloth and the warmth of this 
woman and her dress is highly agreeable. At the lady’s feet (for she 
is a great lady) is a carpet of green moss of incomparable softness, 
and the black velvet dress falls harmoniously over the moss and 
heightens its tones. It is a picture of the most agreeable artistic 
arrangement. The lady’s movements arc all gracious, and measured 
with a careful art of which she seems quite comscious. I only note 
one gesture, that of opening a drawer, but her grace in this act fills 
me with admiration. My brother from the top of the tower admires 
the lady with the air of a connoisseur. In real life he is a great con¬ 
noisseur of beautiful women, especially when they are rather fat. 1 
also gaze at the lady with much pleasure. 
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Then the dream seems suspended, and I suddenly sec myself 
descending an extremely slippery slope which reaches from the lop 
of the tower to the spot where the lady is seated like a flower. I 
seek to catch something rolling before me. Is it a ball? I believe 
so, but it is vague. I seem to slide and suddenly I see what seems 
a row of little cells beside the slippery descent; they become like 
theater boxes, in each of which, I know, is a woman. The entrance 
to each box is closed by a cretonne curtain of bright colors, green 
and red. On climbing the slope again, with difticulty, for it is like 
a polished floor, I remark to myself that 1 should not like to have 
to do this every day, like these ladies. I wonder how they contrive 
to do it without falling. Have I caught the rolling object? It seems 
so. I do not see myself again reaching the top of the tower. Every¬ 
thing suddenly changes. 

I am I know not where; I only see a wall, and do not note its 
color. A dear man friend (F.) is with me, young, tall, strong, quiet. 
I do not see liim but 1 feel him. I love him. There is no desire for kisses 
or caresses or physical union, but I am hurt because he is distant and 
indifferent. I say to myself (in English): “I love him because he is 
the first man who ever made me feel so small. 1 have been small in 


front of the sea-.” There the quotation stops. I use the word 

"quotation” for this was the echo of my thoughts before going to 
bed. Having said this, however. I resolve to be great. I get 
together a few wooden cases of the Tate sugar-box kind, and place 
them one above another against a wall with the idea of climbing to 
the top of them in order to be great. There are three of them and I 
feel that I shall never be able to climb to the top without falling. 
They seem too near the wall, which renders the balance uncertain 
since the smallest is beneath, and h is the bottom of each box that 
is against the wall. I feel that in climbing I shall bring them all 
down. But I am resolved to risk everything to be great. I do not 
see myself climbing; nor do I see my friend anywhere near, but 1 am 
conscious that he is somewhere about. 

Suddenly I realize that I must have succeeded, but that I have 
hurt myself. I am very glad of it. My friend is worried about me 
and that maliciously delights me. I must have passed on the other 
side of the wall, but though invisible I am able to see him and enjoy 
teasing him when I hear him ask: "How is she?" It is delightful to 
me that his anxiety shows he loves me. 


I awake slowly and peacefully and happily. There is nothing to 
indicate the slightest sexual excitement. It is time to get up. 

Dream IV Night of 17th April: Thr ,lt,y after begi„„i„g of 
monthly period. A rather large supper an hour before going to bed. 
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I am in a room of which I sec no details except a fire fiaming in 
the hearth. My great aunt is seated before the fire. I cannot recog¬ 
nize her but I know it is she. She hides the fire from me, but I guess 
« to be there. I am seated on a wooden bench against the W’all like 
• hose in railway stations. This scat (certainly English, like the fire) 
is made comfortable by a pile of cushions and is ensconced in an 
angle of the room. I am on the right side, buried in the cushions, 
and on the left, turned towards me and looking at me, is a man with 
stupid placid face and a foolish smile at the corner of his lips. He 
displeases and irritates me horribly. His hair is black, smooth and 
well combed, his skin is pink and delicate like a woman’s, his face is 
round. ?le devours me with his eyes, smiling foolishly. I feel more 
and more irritated and constrained. I begin to ask myself if I 
should go to my train. 

Suddenly I find myself in a bedroom with my aunt and my 
.■iister, and am washing myself feverishly. I do not, however, observe 
any details of this operation. I tell my sister not to forget the bag. 
She opens a drawer and begins, with my aunt, to fill a portmanteau. 
I do not see it. but the room seems in disorder. I am feverish, the 
idea of the train pursues me. I shall lose it. I am constantly saying 
so to my sister and my aunt. The thought of the man still seems 
to be irritating me. 

Then my servant awakens me. It is a quarter to seven and I have 
to leave the house to catch a train, of which I had been speaking the 
evening before. During the day I had had occasion to mention that 
grand aunt who died sixteen years ago. In the evening, on returning 
from work, I had met a Belgian, an idiotic sort of man who has been 
trying to court me, and he had greeted me with a loud “Salut!" 
which got on my nerves. He resembles the man in the dream except 
that the dream man's hair was dark like that of a Hungarian who 
also, a little while ago, became annoying by following me about. 

Dream V. Night of 18th April: I am in a large store like Scl- 
fridge's and in front of a shelf of toys when I suddenly hear the 
“grossc Berthe” roaring, and a shell whistles above my head, just 
as I used to hear it at Lille. There is a general cry of alarm. The 
shop girls rush for their hats and coats in order to descend, for we 
seem to be at the top of the building. As for me, I am looking for 
my children, I cannot find them anywhere. I am in great trouble. 

1 wander about everywhere, asking everybody if they have seen two 
little boys. 

Suddenly the scene changes. I am waiting for an omnibus at 
the corner of Oxford Circus and have in my hand a book written by 
a friend, though its title is slightly transposed in my dream. Sud¬ 
denly I see Olive Schreiner (with whom I am acquainted) also 
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waiting lor the omnibus (which in real life she has often taken at 
this point). I am happy to meet her. I approach and say, ou arc 
Olive Schreiner?" She replies, "Yes and you arc Madame 
(I cannot recall the name: it was not mine, but I regarded that as of 
little importance.) I say: "I saw to-day six photographs of you!" 
"Where?" she asks. I reply that it was at my friend's, the author of 
the book, who in real life possesses many photographs of Olive 
Schreiner. Then I look for the book, but it has disappeared and I 
remember that I left it at a sort of tea garden where I had had tea. 
I tell this to Olive Schreiner and ask her to accompany me to the 
tea garden. I am happy at the opportunity to speak of my friend. 
We return: I see green tables, with gravel on the ground, and tind 
my book on a chair. Olive Schreiner suddenly changes into a very 
young person: she does not hear me talking of my friend, and (oh 
horror!) begins to flirt with some young people. I do not know 
where they come from, and remember no more. 

Dream VI. Night of 19lh April: Last day of monthly period. 
Light supper three-quarters of an hour before going to bed. 

Here is all that I recall: I am in a house which I do not see but 
know to be like mine here. The room in which I find myself cor¬ 


responds to my front room. I even know that the door on my left 
leads into a passage identical with mine. I am near a wall. Before 
me is a large table. The passage between the table and the wall is 
narrow. I am tiierc and looking at a book. 

i here is a man in the room. I do not see him. but I know that 
he has black hair and is well built. I know also that he is a lodge: 
upstairs. Suddenly he is near me on the right, though I had not 
seen him move. With a quick movement he raises my clothes behind 
and passes his arm firmly round my waist. I am extremely indig¬ 
nant, and surprised at the audacity of the action and its suddenness. 
All at once I sec a woman before us on the other side of the table. 
As ever. I do not know where she comes from, but her presence 
seems quite natural. She is the wife of the man who has his arm 
round me. She shows no sign of jealousy or indignation towards 
me. but she seems to disapprove the man's conduct, and her face 
Shows this clearly, while her husband maintains an arrogant air 
I he scene changes. I am in a large vestibule or hall, as of an 
hotel or theater. .-\t the far end is a staircase that seems to shine 
1 do not know what it is made of). On the left, looking towards 

brill H "r'I ’ '-isible. It is 

nlhantly lighted. There is a crowd though I can distinguish no 

nc. The staircase is encumbered with people, and I sec the man of 

the first scene seated on the lowest step and apparently engaged in 

pairing «. I am m the midst of the crowd, and I feel agitated and 
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feverish. The man’s presence irritates me, though at the same time 
it pleases me. I feel awkward. I have to go up the staircase to dress 
for a ball. I know that he is on the first step to await me, and that 
in going up the crowded staircase I shall brush against him and 
reveal my agitation. I go up. My feet are caught in the long skirt 
of sea-blue taffeta I am wearing. I have to stop a minute to dis¬ 
engage them. I bend my head to the right, the side on which the 
man is, the better to see the bottom of my skirt. I appear tall and 
slender in the long skirt. I betray my emotion. I am sure that I 
never said. "I love you!” but I must have said it, for he repeats: 
*‘I also love you.” 

Change of scene: I am in a bedroom. I see no details. I am 
hot. suffocating, a wave of heat rises to my face. A friend is near 
me. a young girl I lost sight of at least fifteen years ago and who 
now appears as a young woman, though I have never really seen her 
so. I talk to her feverishly of the man and the worry he is causing 
me. At the same time, I tell her I am too hot, that before putting 
on my ball dress I absolutely must take off the vest underneath. I 
sec myself with the skirt of a ball dress in my hand; it is one I had 
some seven years ago. but I have detached it in my dream and had it 
washed and cleaned. 1 am very busy but I know I shall find the 
bodice and the girdle in the room and I hope to succeed in fastening 
them together. I feel that I am late, everyone is dressed, but I beg 
my companions not to leave me, I must take off my vest, I am so 
hot. The thought of the man still further heats me. We talk of 
him. He makes love to everyone, my companion says. It seems I 
have had to undress, for I see my companion, patient and submissive 
as I formerly knew her, holding out my open drawers for me to put 
my legs through. The drawers are short, with broad legs and 
trimmed with lace. I continue feverish, agitated, begging my friend 
not to leave me. She remains patient and placid. Two other women 
enter the room. One I cannot see at all; the other is another old 
acquaintance of the same period as the girl who holds the drawers 
and equally lost sight of long ago. She is dressed in sea-blue silk 
with a high neck, which surprises me in a ball dress. I note in her 
the same hypocritically austere and prudish air as when I knew her 
in former years. She tells us it is time to be ready. I beg them all 
to wait for me. I am dreading the man. 

I awake. I am agitated. My legs and my buttocks arc tightly 
pressed together. The clitoris seems erect; the vagina is in spas¬ 
modic movement. I have a horrible desire to put my hand to the 
sexual parts. It is difficult to grow calm. But it is time to get up 
and I rise. I urinate copiously, for I have not done so during the 
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night. I recall no details during the previous day to arouse the idea 
of the man or the ball. 

Dream VII. Night of the 19th (or possibly a day or two earlier 
as there was a little confusion in noting this dream): 

A political dream about the Bolsheviks. I have an animated 
discourse with an acquaintance of advanced political views. He 
accuses my husband, who seems all the time near, of not being a 
Bolshevist, and I defend my husband and argue against Bolshevism. 

Dr£a.\i VIII. Night of 24ih .■\pril: I dream that I shall lose the 
train but can recall no details. 


Dream IX. Night of the 25th April: I dream that I have con¬ 
fused Saturday with Friday, and that instead of going to the school 
where I have an engagement, I have stayed at home. At mid-day I 
realize my mistake, and my mother urges me to dress and leave 
quickly, telling me that I shall reach the school towards two o’clock. 
I dress feverishly, asking myself who has taken my lesson and what 
the principal will think of me. 

The scene changes. I am giving a dictation to pupils: they arc 
noisy and disagreeable. I cannot quiet them and am worn out. I am 
beating one and tell her I shall report her to the principal. (All this 
has not the least resemblance to the reality of my daily life as a 
teacher.) Then I am with another class which is very well behaved. 
I make them a little speech in which I tell them that they are 
behaving as English children always behave when one trusts to their 
honor, etc, I recall no more. 


Dream X. Night of 26ih April: A week after the monthly 

period. Bath at nine o’clock, light supper at nine-thirty, to ’oed at 
ten-thirty: 

I am in a wood. It is the forest of Fontainebleau. It is dark 
and 1 cannot distinctly see any details, but we must have spent the 
day there, I and my family. My mother suddenly gives the signal 
to leave and I perceive that my little brother O. (who seems 

for there is a bed_ beside me. I can. however, see nothing clearly 
hear my brother s wife telling me we must make haste. I see her 
ith someone else I do not recognize, at the end of a green avenue 
descending a rather steep path. But I seem to see her without’ 
having risen from my position, and I seem to have a Hnnhi • • ^ 

already trying to make haste. At the same r ^ 

approaching by a large green avenue of which I catch a ^ 

the room in I Thi, avenue is on fla't ground Td' dark 
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leading to an inn where we had something to pay for refreshments 
we had taken there. I do not see the inn, but the man approaches 
with the jovial air of a village inn keeper, and is coming to see if he 
can help me. He comes close and watches me dressing the child. I 
do not sec him very clearly, but he looks tall and slender, a hand¬ 
some man, with dark complexion and dark hair. Suddenly he squats 
down beside me and puts his arm round my waist. I allow him to, it 
pleases me. 

The scene then changes completely. I am in a bedroom and 
have on a long night dress. I know that the man is coming. My 
door is shut and locked, but he is clever, and has a key that will open 
all the doors. One would say I can see through the walls for I 
distinctly see him in the corridor outside my door. He is in a night 
shirt and approaches my door smiling; I await him, evidently with 
pleasure. 

Then, suddenly a head appears at another door opening on to 
the corridor. It is a woman’s head, a sister’s or a friend’s, I am not 
sure, but someone near to me. I divine that she wishes to get in 
front of the man and enter my room, and that annoys me, though I 
do not want to hurt her feelings. I seem to be watching the man 
through the door. He enters. I rush to the key and turn it. The 
man scats himself on a sort of old oak chest, his right leg crossed 
over the left. I am stretched out on the bed, and the woman who 
had been seeking to enter comes and places herself on me. Sud¬ 
denly she is transformed into the man. I am on my back and he is 
on me, but this position is reversed and he is on his back and I on 
him. The position is really strange. I cannot explain it. He is 
under me but I no longer see him, I only see an immense penis 
standing up, as large as a policeman’s baton, between my legs. Therein 
lies a mystery. I must be lying with my stomach on the man. and yet I 
see the penis as though it came between my legs from behind, and 
I sec it without turning, as it agreeably caresses me from behind. 
I take it in my hands and notice that it is hard. I ask myself 
whether I shall place it in the vagina. Then I lose all idea of the 
mutual position of the man and myself. We arc engaged in coitus, 
and I am appeased. I dream that I am; I dream that it is not a 
dream because I can see all the pictures on the wall. They arc not 
at all the pictures really on my wall, but I am sure that I am not 
dreaming, and I dream that, feeling happy, I go to sleep again 
peacefully, and there seems really to have been a dreamless interval 
before my elder boy came to wake me. It is late. I feel extremely 
calm. Half an hour later I urinate as usual in the morning. 

I should add that in the evening, before going to bed, and with¬ 
out any definite reason, I had felt myself much sexually irritated, 
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which had worried me. The bath failed to calm me. but whcti in 
bed I would not have recourse to masturbation. I succeeded m 
growing more or less calm and fell a.sleep. 

XI. Night of the 27th April: A light supper an hour 
before going to bed: 

My younger child seems to be on my knees. He is quite naked, and 
a doctor, whom I cannot see. is examining him with an instrument 
resembling pincers of which each blade terminates in a tiarrow sharp 
point. With this instrument he pricks the child above the testicles, 
which seems to please the little one. Then he pricks each testicle, 
and the child, though he jumps a little, docs not seem to find this 
disagreeable. Suddenly the doctor buries the instrument in the 
anus which seems to open like a mouth, and withdraws it, bringing 
out what seems like a ribbon, soft and gray. I ask if this is the 
bowel and he replies that it is a fragment of brain coming from the 
head to which it is attached by a button. He has had to pull very 
hard to extract it, but he assures me tlie child will be better for the 
operation; and that I shall see him change beneath my eyes. I thcti 
ask if I shall dress the child and he agrees. 


The scene changes. I am seated on a sort of dray loaded with 
goods. It is flat and I am accompanied by a number of people 
among whom I recognize one of my brothers. O.. and a former 
friend, P. Near us is a young woman I know. Wc are both dress* 
ing ourselves. I am conscious that wc had undressed and tliat my 
companion had undergone an operation. She is still weak and I help 
to put on her stockings. She has two pairs, one black and another 


yellow open-worked. I do not know which pair to put on first. I 
begin with the yellow pair, then I take them off and put on the black 
and over them the yellow, through which I can still sec the black 
In tlic midst of this we arc disturbed. Our wagon is on a tramway 
line and its progress is blocked. Then it suddenly moves and my 
companion and I are thrown back with our legs in the air, nearly 
making a somersault. Almost at oiicc we are again stopped by 
another tramway line. Then I find my brother near me; he is 
seated in front and the dray is transformed into a steam car O 
informs me that the best plan, to avoid blocking the road, will be 
for him to turn the machine off elsewhere. We set out. though I 
cannot perceive the movement, and at last reach a large public 
P ace, gray, dark, dirty, and cold. I no longer see the steam engine 
i ca""„, ,cll I am, but I see little boys and girls, ..taking 

water, here and there, so that there are pools evervwl.ere. They are 
all standing and have the air of carrying out an exercise, for they 
exchange opinions regarding the operation. One of .heii., a little bov 
•ahes a vessel such as I have seen used by men in hospitals, a7d 
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places it to his penis, which I cannot see. He vanishes, to give 
place to a little girl who repeats the performance with a chamber, 
which I clearly sec through the skirts which seem as transparent 
as glass. 

Suddenly I become aware that P., looking as he was at eighteen 
or nineteen, is gravely walking up and down the square, with a com¬ 
panion I cannot sec, to whom he is talking of the naturalness of the 
act of urination. He has the grave and placid air that I have always 
seen in him. He adds that, before going to the front, his mother had 
said to him: "If ever you require to satisfy your little needs, do so,” 
At this point my servant awakens me. [There is neglect to mention 
the condition of the bladder on awaking.] 

In the evening, I had occasion to examine my elder child's 
testicles. I have never before had a dream of this kind. P. and O. 
are two of the beings for whom I have most affection and they arc 
often in my thoughts, consciously or unconsciously. 

Dream XII. Night of 1st May: A large supper two hours be¬ 
fore going to bed, and just before going to bed I drink much water: 

I am amidst sandy hills on which the sunshine is playing. It is 
very beautiful; I clearly see the golden and red tones. There is 
someone with me: yet I do not know who, and I see no one. It is 
an invisible presence, but very agreeable, and I vaguely believe that 
it is my friend F. We walk together and I know that we ought to 
be trying to reach the river. Suddenly I see the river, far off, as if 
between an opening in the hills. It gleams like silver beneath the 
sun. It is a beautiful sight. My companion and I are very happy. 
We hold each other’s hands, so far as that is possible with a being 
who is felt but not seen. We arc full of gladness and walk rapidly, 
lightly, like children, over hills and valleys, now and then catching 
sight of the river, and then losing it from view. 

Change of scene, I am in a convent garden, and it suddenly 
becomes a cemetery. My companion is always there invisible, but 
speaking in a strange language which must be that of souls, for we 
understand each other perfectly without saying anything. Then I 
see a nun walking in the cemetery. The graves are green, the gen¬ 
eral atmosphere is calm and peaceful, but the nun looks tormented. 
All at once I understand the cause of her anxiety for water is every¬ 
where appearing between the graves. It increases every moment, 
the cemetery will soon be submerged. I read the anguish of the 
nun in the sinister aspect of this field of peace. Suddenly she ap¬ 
proaches me and says how idiotic it was for the monks to try to 
stop the course of the river. "One cannot stop a river; they have 
only succeeded for a time, and now it is rising over its banks.” I try 
to find out how the monks stopped the river. It is not clear; for a 
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long time I cannot make out. Then I seem to see a sort of dam 
made of moss and rising about a meter above the cemetery, 1 he 
river is level with the dam, spreading in a sheet of silver, and the 
water drips between the moss. This vision is rapid. The nun begs 
me to write to the Father Superior of the monks to e.^plain the 
an.xiety of the nuns. I suddenly sec conveniently a bureau, which 
does not seem out of place in a cemetery, and the nun opens it and 
produces a tiny square of rough gray paper on which I write my 
letter. I do not know what I write. 


Change of scene. I am walking on a hillside, along a horizontal 
path parallel with the valley. Other people are with me but I can¬ 
not see them. We walk for some time, with difficulty, for on the 
right side we are afraid of slipping down the slope. Suddenly, 
behind us, an immense jet of water arises and a few drops splash us. 
We turn round and see as if a hose pipe had cracked; but the jet is a 
thousand times more powerful, gigantically enormous and of extra¬ 
ordinary force. It is a marvelous sight, so beautiful that though it 
seems to me as if the river had burst at last, I cannot help feeling 
happy. Suddenly another jet rises nearer, and we run away laugh¬ 
ing. Yet more jets, and always coming nearer, and we arc con¬ 
stantly obliged to run away: but I never seem to see more than one 
at a time; as soon as one appears the other vanishes. The hill seems 


tinmense, the footpath is lost in the distance. There is something 
human and mischievous in the jets, one would say that in their 
grandiosely immense way they arc playing with us. Suddenly going 
down the hill I see a long green palisade stretching along beside the 
path. Before the jets of water we retreat by the side of this palisade 
At the end we pass through a gate and I meet a friend (Miss G.) 
with her sister whom I have never seen but corresponded with. I 
recognize Miss G. and her sister resembles her. We talk but I 
remember nothing, if indeed there was anything said. 

Wc arg in a garden. Many people are there, 
and I am with a group round a rustic table of the mushroom type 
The dream is vague. We are to eat sausages and mashed potatoes. 

two u ‘° '“'sfi't'tte the sausages 

wo each, litit she manages badly and they do not go round. 1 take 

^he dish and go to find Marie (cook at a Lycie where I was a pupil 

nea 1> twenty years ago and have never seen otcept on my return 

the L>ccc as a Military Hospital). So I ro to ask 

sausages and she replies i„ the same surly tone as when I uscT[o 
ask her lor things lor the wounded, that I am very late. But stiU 
n accordance with her ways in real Hie, she serves me abundantly 
I return m triumph to my mushroom tabic, announcing tint I 
have three sausages each for everyone. No one, however, is hungry 
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Then I awake and have such a strong desire to urinate (not having 
done so, as usual, during the night) that I have to jump out of bed 
immediately and make water copiously. 

In the evening. I had spoken of Rasputin and of the Neva into 
which the murderers had thrown his body. 

Dream XIII. Night of 3rd May: Large supper an hour and a 
half before going to bed: 

I sec a class with several desks and I ask someone whom I do 
not see why those of the M. P.’s have not been placed in the front 
row. I sec the desks move. Someone is pushing them and placing 
little tables in the front row for the Members of Parliament. 

Drea.ni XIV. Night of 4th May: A large supper at the house of 
my friend F., some three hours before going to bed: 

I am in a road. I see mounted police passing before me. I sec 
soldiers. They pass without ceasing. They arc going to a May Day 
Demonstration and I know there will be a terrible uproar. 

The scene changes. I am with my brother E. in the street and 
he is pushing a child's perambulator. A policeman (for it is in 
England) jostles him and says something I cannot understand but 
which I know is not polite. I turn to the policeman and ask why 
he speaks so to my brother; he replies it is because my brother is 
so short and he hates these little foreigners. I reply that my brother 
has been to the front, that he was wounded and has won the Military 
Cross. He replies that the French are dirty beasts (or some such 
abusive term) and I continue to dispute with him. The discussion 
becomes heated until I turn away, shrugging my shoulders. I go 
down a road with my brother and J. (my servant), still much 
agitated. Suddenly I turn to J. and exclaim: “Where are the 
children?” In the excitement we had forgotten them (though I do 
not remember seeing them at the beginning of the dream). E. 
dashes away to find them, running up a street; I follow him, while 
J. is behind. We search everywhere. I awake. 

Dream XV. Night of 10th May: First day of monthly period. 
I can only recall that there were bombs in the dream and that it 
seemed not at all interesting. 

Dream XVI. Night of 11th May: A light supper two hours and 
a half before going to bed: 

I am with my mother in a garden but sec no details. I do not 
sec my mother but she talks to me, telling me what I ought to do 
with the beetroots. She wishes me to go and look for them in the 
garden and to carry them to the cellar in order to blanch them. So 
I go with a spade to dig up the beetroots. As I turn up the soil 
I sec them, red and earthy. I go down the steps of a cellar, they 
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arc beautiful steps in mosaic. At the bottom I suddenly see a man 
lying on his back on an inclined board fi.xed to the wail. He looks 
very uncomfortable. His legs arc too long for the board, he is 
obliged to keep them bent at the knees. He is tail and extremely 
thin and has a fine white beard and white hair, his eyes are deep, his 
face expresses suffering. I am horrified. I realize that this un¬ 
fortunate creature is, as it were, a beetroot put down here to be 
blanched. I am furious at the cruelty and the tyranny of the act. 
My indignation is directed against the invisible and ferocious being 
who has willed these things to be. That being seems to me to have 
the body of a man, though he sometimes vaguely appears to be a 
woman. Taken altogether, he is a man, and my indignation against 
this tyrant is boundless, for I know that he inflicts the same torture 
on other men. I persuade the unfortunate man to flee. 

Change of scene. The man has escaped. I meet him. He looks 
ten years younger. His face is rounded. He is physically powerful, 
but his fine head, ironical and intelligent, reveals also his mental 
power. He looks like a conqueror. Audacity is on his face. He is 
beautiful. A woman is with him. They seem to love each other. I 
certainly love this unknown man, for I am so pleased at his escape. 
I feel intensely happy at seeing him. 

The scene changes. The white haired man is in the house of 

ihc tyrant (a woman, it seems to me at this moment) and with his 

new audacity he laughs at danj.er. He is taking a bath. I cannot 

see details, but the woman, his companion, is with him. helping him 

in his bath, though she shows fear at his presence in the old house 

of suffering. I am myself terrified. Suddenly the tyrant appears, a 

man now. in a state of jubilation. He has grabbed his victim once 
more. 

New change. The old man lies on his inclined plank his legs 
Uvisted up beneath him. He is haggard and piteous, his eyes arc 
hoi ow and burn like flames. My grief is intense. At this point inv 
child moves and I waken. It Is eight in the morning. I i,avc a 
strong desire to urinate. 


I remember nothing in the day which could lead to such a dream 
except the bath which I had thought of in the evening. The white 
haired inan was strongly like my friend F. whose photograph (but 
with dark hair) I had been looking at before going to bed 

Dre.xm XVII. Night of 12th May: Last day of period. Liirht 
supper just before going to bed. ^ 

I see women BoinB up a staircase. They arc two friends of mine 
hey are dressed in red as I have often seen them. They are sisters 
Ian surprised at the color of fheir dresses tor they liatc just ost a 
brother ti. the war (this is true). They are Bay and livdyrwhirt 

17 ' 
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under the circumstances, also surprises me. There are other young 
girls, ascending the staircase and talking in an animated way. They 
are my guests for a few days. They go to their rooms. The house 
is large; it resembles one I once had, but I see no details, except the 
attic, and that is vague. 

I no longer know where I am. A lift is descending. I see that 
it is connected with the kitchen service underground. A dog, large 
as a lion, splendid and fierce, dashes into the room where I am, and 
disappears in the descending lift. A wild boy, who must be the 
kitchen boy, follows him. He is shaken with laughter. He goes to 
the edge of the yawning hole of the lift and calls out; “What a fine 
row there must be down there I” I awake. 

I had been thinking of my friends in the evening, but I cannot 
e.xplain the dog or the lift or the kitchen boy. 

Dream XVIII. Night of the 14th May: Supper a long time 
before going to bed. 

It is vague, I no longer recall the beginning. This is what I 
remember. I sec myself going down the staircase of a public 
lavatory. A man is at the top of the steps, leaning on the railing 
which surrounds the entrance. The man looks at me as I go down 
and makes a gesture which I cannot see but, in my dream, I know 
to be indecent. I turn round indignantly. What followed I cannot 
recall. 

After that, I am in the street. I see a large theater poster, blue 
on a white background. The word "Monica" is on it. I decide to 
see the piece. I reflect that it must be called "Monica’s Blue Boy,” 
though I only see the one word in blue. I approach a large hall 
and ask for a scat at eight pence. I recall no more. 

I cannot explain the dream. 

Dream XIX. Night of 15th May; Supper an hour before going 
to bed. 

I see beds—three, I think—in a large room; my brother A. sud¬ 
denly appears in one of them. My father is also there. We discuss 
whether there are enough beds for everyone. My brother O., also 
there, declares that two must sleep in a bed and that someone can 
sleep on the brown oak settee which I suddenly see in the room. I 
tried whether it would be comfortable for two to sleep in one bed. 
It would not be comfortable. It would not work. 

Suddenly, through a window, I see a passing procession, with 
flags and white banners in the air. I am with a young girl whom 
I do not see, but she is a friend. We go out and join the procession. 
I know that it is for a wedding (though it resembles the Catholic 
procession of the 15th August) and I remark to my friend that I am 
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not dressed for going to a wedding. I show her niy dirty apron; it 
is in fact very dirty, and of the carpenter’s kind. She shows me hers, 
equally dirty, and we decide not to enter the church. When the 
procession arrives near the church, whicli I do not see, my friend 
and I escape, and I sec us climbing a hill, laughing gaily like school 
children playing truant. Then we go down on another side, meeting 
a herd of cows which block the way. I awake. 

I had been thinking in the evening of a rearrangement of the 
beds when my husband returns (as I had sold our old double bed), 
of the new beds needed, and of the discomfort of two in a bed. 
During the day I had seen young people with carpenter’s aprons 
going to the carpentry school; also I had met cows in the road. The 
procession I cannot explain. 


Dream XX. Night of 16th ^^ay: I sec myself trying to I)uckle 
a portmanteau which is too full. I cannot succeed. Then I have to 
make haste to go and cat my pudding. 

Dream XXI. Night of 20th May: Light supper an hour before 
going to bed. 

A girl, whom I cannot sec but know to be very young, tells me 
that a dear friend (F) is dead. I am deeply moved but the voting 
girl IS even more so. I know (and there is no need for her to tell 
me) that she loved him. and that he loved her. I feel full of pity 
and affection for her. She leads me. and I sec him stretched on a 
bed. I sec his fine head, at least the dream tells me that 1 sec it 
though 1 do not actually recall seeing it. I only sec a long body 
extended on a bed iu a small room. 

The scene changes. An elderly woman (it is perhaps my 
mo her, there is a vague idea in my dream that it is) seems occupied 
. e of n,>. friend’s den.h. Suddenly she’ rushes inis 
c u dignation. I do not know where I .lui, hut I see her before 
nie, and angry for he ,s not dead. She must he telling me what 
he has seen though I hear nothing in the drean,. One n.ight ay 
lha I see what she tells, and that it is this vision which makes me 
mle mahctonsly. I see (is it her narrative appearing To “ In 
nage.) what m the dream is a railway station thoiitrh fh*r 
precise details. My friend is walking ahom. dTes °d " vTi 
costume I have never seen him in. and he’mX the ildTTi 1 di 
"ho looks at him indignantlv. He for his mrt u i ' • t ^ 
slight mischievous smile on his lips " ‘ ^ 

is in'^thTf' P" "rp bod with my friend. It 

room throuTh thT ope°rdoor.''Tkno,rtha’t 'he' w"* “"l ““ 

•o bo dead. Playing a trick, and nori:!:;:.:: TvTT 
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He has the air of not caring a damn. He is stretched out beside me, 
his cheek against my cheek. I embrace him softly and ask playfully 
what he will say when the old lady asks him why he comes to see 
me when he is dead. He replies proudly, with an air of contempt 
for people w’ho will believe anything: “I will tell her that it is my 
ghost.” Then I embrace him laughingly, without paying any atten¬ 
tion to the servant girls who are looking at us angrily, through a 
window of opaque glass. The room seems to be behind the kitchen, 
and the girls are looking through a corner where the glass is trans¬ 
parent. On the other side is the large room visible through the 
open door. I see women seated on a bench facing the door and also 
gazing at us angrily. Then I awake and 5nd it morning. 

I had gone to sleep thinking of my friend whom I had been to 
see that day. 

Dream XXII. Night of 21st May: After returning from a visit 
to Kew Gardens, a rather large supper and to bed soon afterwards. 

I am doing my hair in a hurry for I fear I shall be late for my 
work. I go out for breakfast. I meet two enormous elephants with 
trappings of red and yellow. These elephants bar my way. With 
trunks in the air they look threatening. I know that there must also 
be others. They belong to a firm of furniture removers (I think that 
in my dream I could detect the name of Whiteley) and I seem to 
know that there is behind them a stable and straw. I feel very small 
in front of these monsters. What shall I do? I am pursued by the 
thought of the lessons I have to give. 

Change of scene. Someone, I know not who, is asking me if I 
know the little restaurant where one can have so large a meal at so 
low a price. I turn the corner of a street and see the restaurant, a 
corner house. I enter. It Is a plain square room with a few tables. 
I awake and find it morning. 

The hair dressing and lessons are easily explainable from frequent 
experience: the elephants arc inexplicable.^ I had been speaking to my 
servant about going to a restaurant, and I had just been reading in bed. 
before going to sleep, a scene in a novel about a house removal which 
had made me laugh. 

Dream XXIII. Night of 24th May: Late supper and to bed 

immediately after. . •* 

I am cutting out a green dress and get into difficulties over it. 

The square neck, in particular, I cut wrong. I take much time over 
it, for the material has been too much exposed to the sun and has 
lost color in places. It is now light brown but the upper part is 

t But they are probably to be explained by an unconscious analogy 
between Kew Gardens and the Zoological Gardens. 
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Still green, and that worries me. I decide that I must leave the stuff 
in the sun so that it will become brown all over, and think that will 
be pretty. 

Suddenly I sec the name of E. D. Morel. I am defending him 
against someone whom I do not see. Then I see the name of 
Montesquieu and the title Lettres Provinciales. (But I do not know 
what this interruption of the dream signifies.) I return to my dress. 
I perceive that its green material is embroidered and that I have 
awkwardly cut the embroidery. I carry it to a dressmaker (a woman 
I have not seen for ten years) whom I address by her real name, a 
tall, lean, awkward woman. She examines the dress, tells me she 
can put it right, and asks me if I will keep the fur (it appears to be 
called swan but was not white but reddish). 

The scene changes. I am holding open a door. Before me are 
boys with baskets full of pots like jam pots but they are ink bottles. 
The children are my pupils, making me a present of ink. I seem 
delighted. I carry the bottles (resembling earthenware jars) with 
great care, fearing to spill the ink, and place them on a shelf. I 
return towards the young folk and embrace one of them, saying that 
he is the friend of my childhood. (He vaguely seems to be my early 
friend P.) One of the others wishes me to embrace him too, and I 
do so with the distant air of a sister. I awake. It is morning. 

I had spoken of Morel during the day, and had also been sewing. 
The appearance of pupils is also natural, though not the embraces. 
The strange salad of hfontesquieu and Pascal is inexplicable. 


Dream XXIV. Night of 25th May: Usual supper, half an hour 
before going to bed. 

I see the old house in which I lived some months ago. Really 
I only see the staircase. I am at the top, leaning on the banisters, 
and speaking to the coal merchant’s son who, quite black, is going 
down with an empty sack under his arm. He is on the last step of 
he stairs and turned towards me. I tell him that if his father would 
hke to take my flat I would let it to him. He asks how much I 
want and I reply that hts father can pay what he is paying at his 
present place. That is seven and sixpence a week, he replies That 
seems to me very little but I decide to accept. 

^ at a door. I know it is the 

oal merchants house. I have a vague idea that I am going there 

and he tells me that to-day we are going downstairs. His tone 
gives me the impression that I have been there before and that we 
c intimate I sec vaguely, as if my memory were going back to 
previous visits, a room at the top of a dark staircase tLh I am 
room brightly lighted by two windows. I know that it is the 
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iining room on the ground floor. On a table between the windows 
I see conspicuously, in a well-known hand, a letter addressed to me 
(my real name followed by an old family nick-name). There follow 
several lines, in the same writing, which now escape me. They 
made me smile. I am moved and delighted at the sight of the letter, 
but also astonished to find it there. But I realize that no one ought 
to see it and quickly slip it through my blouse into my bosom. Then 
I see the coal merchant. He is very clean and neat, with the air of 
a gentleman, and perfectly at ease. I have the impression that I 
had seen him walking down the stairs in a lordly way. He asks tq 
come and see my flat. We go into the ne.xt room where I see a tall 
lady in laces, seated in a rose-colored chair. He presents me. 
Thereupon I awake. 

I had thought about coal before going to bed and of telling tht 
coal merchant not to send coal this week. I sometimes think of 
letting my flat, and that evening I had been invited to tea by peopU 
of the working class. 

Dream XXV. Night of 27th May: A large supper an hour and 
a half before going to bed. 

1 pass near a horse standing by the footpath. As I pass he 
suddenly turns his head and seems to want to seize me with his 
mouth. I know he is hungry. A man appears near me. He is the 
master of the horse which, he tells me, is hungry. We walk on 
talking; the horse disappears. The man is a pedlar and pushes a 
little hand cart. We walk on cheerfully, very good friends. We 
seem extremely happy, and must be saying very witty things for we 
are as light as birds. But we must be tramps for we arc hungry. 
We arc seeking—but this very vaguely—for rolls and sausages, but 
suddenly we see a car of roast Chestnuts. It is a strange vehicle, 
looking like a fire engine as it passes along the road, and in my 
dream I have the impression that it is a fire engine, noisy and 
shining, and like a great cask. The man and I run after it, but 
cannot catch it up. I awake. 

I had been speaking the day before of the chestnut avenue a! 
Hampton Court. The rest I cannot explain at all. 

Dream XXVI. Night of 2nd June: A light supper half an hour 
before going to bed. 

I see an enormous bed with gray curtains, like the bed of my 
father and mother. On this bed, with its white and well-drawo 
quilt and its rose-colored eiderdown, I see human excrement. It is 
very abundant. I am indignant, furious. I know my brother A. is 
the culprit. How can he dare to behave like that at his age? I ask 
as I clean the horrible thing. I am afraid that a stain will remain 
f>n the eiderdown and I take a damp towel. 
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Suddenly a woman I cannot see comes and tells me that the cul¬ 
prit is not my brother, but a wounded soldier who is paralyzed and 
not responsible for his acts. One must not bear him ill will, and I 
forgive him as one would a child. 

During the day my younger child had committed a similar mis¬ 
deed but on the garden lawn. On awaking, at eight o’clock, I had a 
slight colic pain and was obliged to go to the w. c. 

Dream XXVII. Night of 5th June: I see a small boy gathering 
myosotis. I see the bunch in his hand. A blue flower falls. I see 
it on the ground. The rest escapes me. 

Dream XXVIII. Night of 7th June: Last day of monthly 
period. Light supper an hour before going to bed. 

I vaguely see water more or less everywhere. Then it becomes 
more definite and there are two immense basins surrounded by thick 
green hedges. They shine in the sun, and seem to c-Ktend to right 
and left, and especially to ieft in the far distance, so that they almost 
have the appearance of rivers. The higher one, for they arc on a 
terrace, as it were two stories, is particularly immense and covered 
by tall, thick reeds. The sun shines on everything; it is superb. I 
am contemplating the scene from a window, a low window like an 
alcove with scats round (resembling those at Hampton Court). It 
is a dear little nest, and I am not alone; a man is with me. At first 
I do not see him, I feel him, quite near me, surrounding me and 
imploring me, though I do not know c.xactly what he wants. He 
annoys me, however, all the more since a woman, who also is not 
visible though I feel her presence, seems much interested in my 
man and rather jealous of the care he is expending on me. I am 
worried at the poor woman’s trouble and try to repel the man, who is 
irritating me, but in vain. At last the woman, seeing that she is 
losing her time, declares that she will go for a swim. There is, how¬ 
ever, no conversation. It is as though conversation was carried on 
by gestures which the dream describes and explains. Through the 
window I see the basin full of reeds and I consider that it is not 
prudent to go and swim there. I do not know whether I tell the 

young woman of my doubt, but I am disturbed about her for she 
ha$ gone. 

Change of scene. I see a woman in bathing costume standing 
•n the water which reaches half way up her legs. She smiles to the 
man and to me. There arc no more reeds. The water is now like a 
beautiful calm river glistening in the sun. Suddenly I see the man 
beside me. He is dressed in something like tights, perhaps a bathing 
costume, which is soft and shines as though wet. It is of old rose 
color, and in touching me and pressing against me I have the im- 
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prcssion that our naked bodies are together. Then suddenly we 
reach coitus, though I see no details of this operation. I only know 
that it is delicious and that I am happy. 

Change of scene. I am alone. I undress to go to bed. I seem 
vaguely to remember what has just happened, as of something 
happy. I reflect that these rooms leading one out of another (as at 
Hampton Court) are not convenient, for other people will have to 
pass through my room. This is small and square, with doors and 
panels of oak (as at Hampton Court), but horror! all painted over 
white. Suddenly I discover two more doors in the room. Through 
one which is ajar I see, though this is vague, two women seated in 
the next room. The other room, also white, leads into a corridor. 
After all, the rooms do not run in a series. I feel reassured. I awake. 

No erotic sensations on awakening but a strong desire to urinate 
and much pleasure in doing so. 

Four days before I visited Hampton Court with my friend F., 
and the thought occurred to me that it was a charming place for 
lovers. 

DRF.ANt XXIX. Night of 8th June: Late but light supper. 

I am trying to make my elder child R. eat a pudding which he 
docs not like, and I say to him, “It is very good, it is a pudding 

called"-and I give it the name of the road in which lives the 

friend with whom I went to Hampton Court. I proceed to emphasize 
the goodness of the pudding. After that, there was some question of 
Hellenism, but the details escape me. 

During the day I had had difficulties with my child over a 
pudding. The road clearly stands for my friend. 

Dream XXX. Night of 9th June: A light supper late and to 


bed an hour after. 

I am in a road and suddenly a bomb bursts, then another. It is 
terrible, bombs and noise everywhere. It is a raid. "Where is R.?” 
I ask, and suddenly I sec him, pale and shoeless, against a wall. I 
take him in my arms, caress him, and whisper reassuring words. 
I reach an empty house, with the notice up “House to Let.” A 

woman is coming down the steps. It is the house of Mrs.-(wife 

of my friend F. and now dead) who had invited me to come with R. 
(this had happened). She was not there, the woman told me. (This 
also had once happened.) But I could go ui>—there were people 
taking care of the house—and make myself at home. I shall find R s 
shoes in the bedroom at the top of the house. 1 enter the house, 
which seems deserted, and fear to turn on the electric light, for the 
raid continues and there arc no curtains. But I light a lamp and go 
upstairs, looking and feeling for the shoes, with R. in my arms. I 
awake and very happy to do sev 
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I had been anxious about Paris and its bombardment. I was 
also worried about shoes for R. as they are now so dear. 

Dream XXXI. Night of 12th June; Supper a long time before 
going to bed. 

I am making a pie. I ask advice of someone, it seems my ser¬ 
vant. about making the crust. It is very vague. 

Dream XXXII. Night of 13th June; A week after the monthly 
period. .A bath before going to bed. I am singularly excited sex¬ 
ually. and do not know how to calm myself for sleep. 

I an) in front of a large house. I am very lightly clad, but I am 
not sure whether I am in underclothes or in night dress. I only 
know that it is w'hite, and that I have no dress on. I am going to 
see my friend F. His house looks vast and imposing. I feel quite 
small and trembling as I seek an entrance. 1 am in front of a few 


steps, leading to a kitchen below ground and I will enter there, but 
before doing so I move back and gaze up at the house to see if I 
can perceive any lights. I sec one window lighted up. It is that of 
F. How good it would be to be in his arms, close against him. 1 
experience a delicious sensation in thinking this. 

That passes. I am in a long corridor, below ground, with a bare 
floor. I meet a servant who says, "Yes. she is going to see the old 


gentlemat).” But she seems to be taking it as a matter of course, 
and allows me to pass. I am wandering through a large house like 
one in which I once lived. I am on the staircase, and meet people. 

1 realize that the house in which my friend lives is really several 
old houses united in one, and that I am in the worst part of the 
building. I say to myself that corridors of communication have 
evidently been made, and I seek one. On every floor I sec a door 
but It is certainly not that of a bedroom. On the first floor I open 
the door of a w. c.; on the second also; but I see nothing for I 
quickly close the doors again, though on the second floor I know 
there was someone inside, for I have heard the sound of paper. At 
last I am in a very long corridor with a thick red carpet. I reach 

2 room at the end of the corridor, my friend’s. I say to myself I 
enter. It is empty, the bed is vacant; the furniture is covered as 
though the room had not been occupied for a long time. I am dis. 

ppointed, but on the whole, not very much. I throw myself onto the 

colT- pretending there was someone there. It is 
•^old I quickly get up. I wander in the labyrinth of corridors 

I awoke experiencing no particular emotions, and quicklv went 
to sleep again, to dream no more, so far as I know. 


Mth^lTad h < 0.1 the night of the 

th 1 had felt much agitated sexually on going to bed. but remem- 
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bered no dreams on awaking.) To bed immediately after returning 
from a visit to F. I am calm and happy and go to sleep thinking 
of him. 

I am looking for a pump to pump up the water which is 
threatening to flood Paris. I see Paris in danger. I will save Paris, 
like the shepherdess, Genevieve of old. I stamp my feet energetically 
as I repeat that I will save Paris. But I must have that pump. The 
water that is going to inundate Paris comes in glass bo.xes of cubic 
shape, placed one on top of another like a transparent and cellular 
wall. Many are already empty. But I will save Paris. I must have 
that pump. 

The dream is chaotic. I awake for a few minutes and go to 
«leep again after carefully repeating to myself the key words of the 
dream, many times over. 

I am in a law court which resembles a theater. The judges are 
t>n the stage and the accused are in the auditorium. I am among the 
Accused. The noise of the crowd present is terrible, and the judges 
cannot make themselves heard. Suddenly, the public and the 
prisoners rise like one man and defy the judges, singing a Royalist 
song of which I distinctly hear the words and, it seems, the air, but 
which I could not recall on awakening, even when humming the only 
Royalist song I know. In the face of this tumult the judges shout 
that since we behave in this manner we must certainly be guilty, and 
they condemn us in the mass to a punishment which must be terrible, 
by their expressions, but we do not seem to care. 

Change of scene. We leave the court. I am with a young 
woman. 1 am pushing her child’s baby carriage. I am awkward, 
the carriage overturns, the baby falls on his head and screams; the 
mother seems not to care. I find it all natural, pick up the child, 
console it. tell the mother i* is only a trivial accident, and we go on. 
We reach two rocks, one on each side of a small stream of tvater. 
We have to cross it with the baby carriage. The rocks are slippery. 
I stumble forward. The carriage is again overturned and the child 
strikes his head against a rock. He is now hardened; he does not 
cry. The mother remains indifferent. I awake with a desire to 
urinate. 

The Law Court was suggested by a recent trial and an article on 
“Immorality and the Law" which I had just read. 

Dream XXXIV. Night of the 16th June: To bed immediately 
after a light supper. 

I seem to see a horse and carriage and am myself in another 
pony carriage which I am driving. The two vehicles collide. I do 
not sec the accident, I only see the result, and my brother E. is 
(ying drowned in a sort of stream which flows peacefully on the 
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right. He floats on the surface of the water, calm and as though 
asleep, like Ophelia in pictures. At this sight I take no notice of the 
accident to the carriage but jump down to pull my brother out of 
the water. How? I do not see, but I see myself kneeling on the 
bank near my brother’s extended body and striking his hands. He 
is saved, I know not how. 

Change of scene. I am proceeding, with other people—whom I 
do not see except one, a very large and tall man—towards a laundry 
house. It is not visible but I divine it to be situated, in the French 
fashion, on the bank of a river, and washing goes on to the sound 
of beaters. We are all going to wash linen, but we go seated in little 
boxes mounted on wheels, with our legs outside, in the fashion of a 
child's play wagon, and we propel ourselves with our hands, hold¬ 
ing two pieces of wood. It is a fantastic course, over imposing hills 
and valleys, over rocks, over an inclined plane made of slippery 
planks, like a switchback. At last we reach the laundry house, 
though I do not see any water. I am looking everywhere for my 
beater. I awake with a desire to urinate, which I do. Then I fall 
asleep again; and have the following dream: 


Dream XXXV. I am, I believe, in a kind of school. It vaguely 
seems that I am one of the pupils. There are other pupils around 
me. I suddenly find I am on the knees of a young man. also a pupil, 
who is seated in a chair. My head is turned up and bent back, with 
the hair flowing down, and he leans over me. He gives me a kiss on 
the mouth. I feel his tongue, but we seem more like pupils than 
lovers. I reflect to myself; is it not idiotic to allow myself to be 
embraced like this when I am happy with my friend F ’ But the 
operation continues for a while, as well as my reflections on it 
Suddenly. I know not how. all the pupils, male and female are 
mounting an inclined plane of slippery planks. We mount them by 
he a,cl ot ,wo short pieces of wood with which we posh on each 
side. I do no, know how we could effect this, and in any ease I 

n ids, r,T' ‘ 'h' 

midst of the noise made by the pupils. I awake. 

My brother, who comes into the earlier dream, had been much 

n my thoughts. The method of locomotion, entering into both 
nrcams, is inexplicable. 


Dream XXXVI. Night of 17th June: To bed immediately after 

a light supper. During the day my elder boy had seen Charlie 
Chaphn posted up outside a cinema and persuaded me to take him in 

gether horrible. But he would not ‘eavc till wc had reached Charlie 
nenc 2 the dream: 
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I am in a house, a sort of restaurant, with tables on trestles (as 
seen at the cinema). At one table. I do not know if it was mine, a 
man is talking. He says: “The girls in uniform are just lined up 
outside, some of them are pretty, and one can choose and do what 
one likes.” 

Change of scene. The same man is seated beside a quite young 
girl whom he is gently teasing, and she seems to like it. She is 
pretty. I seem to be in a corner and I feel that I am a spectator of 
the horrors being perpetrated in this house. It seems to interest me 
and leaves me rather cold. But—has the man insulted the girl? I 
am sure of it. She runs away, rushes to a staircase; he follows her, 
others also follow, all men. He pushes them back furiouslj' with a 
dramatic gesture and exclaims, “She is mine!” They draw back 
timidly. The man adds: “We shall see what I will do to bring her 
to reason!” The stairway seems to have no rail, but to be between 
two wooden partitions. The man is at the top pursuing the girl, but 
he is turned towards those who arc following him (almost exactly 
as a scene at the cinema). We are all at the bottom of the stairs. 
We hear a noise above, a coarse voice, then two shots, the cry of a 
woman in distress; it is the young girl. Will no one interfere? I 

hear the man cry out: “If I cannot have her I will burn her alive!” 

Suddenly the house bursts into flame tike a torch. I escape, just in 
time, for the place is falling in ruins. 

Then I am in the street with a young girl whom I have not seen 
for years. We are looking for the railway station and discussing 
these horrors quite calmly. I awake. 

Dream XXXVII. Night of the 18th June: A light supper an 
hour and a half before going to bed. I go to sleep happily and 
peacefully, hoping I shall dream of F., of whom my last thoughts 
have been. Nothing of the kind: 

I am afraid I shall miss my train. I am polishing my boots. I 

sec a large black cloud and I say, "We shall have more rainl” I 

awake. It is time to get up. 

Dream XXXVIII. Night of the 19th June: Light supper before 
going to bed. The dream is indistinct and escapes me. It is about 
school. 

Dream XXXIX. Night of the 20lh June: A light supper a long 
time before going to bed: 

I am lying on a bed with my child R. I seem to be in a night 
dress. I rise and sit on the edge of the bed, showing R. a large 
building on which is written: Bains, Paris, Londres. The bed seems 
to be out of doors for it faces the building of which we see the 
frontage. I say to R. “Would you like us to go and have a bath?" 
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A man half concealed behind a corner near the bathing establish¬ 
ment looks delighted at the idea that we are going to have a hath. 
Then I was awakened b}’ the alarm. 

During the day I had spoken to R. of baths. 

Dream XL. Night of 2Ist June: To bed a long time after a 
light supper: 

I am with my friend K. (a pacifist, whom I much like, secretary to 
a prominent Labor politician). She asks my news. She assures me that 
the Germans will not take Paris. I reply that I am not sure: I have 
fears about Paris. But I hear nothing e.vcept iny exclamation: "Poor 
Paris!” as I burst into tears and bury iny liead iii my folded arms, 
sinking on to a step which seems to lead to a platform where I 
vaguely seem to see mannequins dressed as in a costume show room. 
K. puts her arms around my shoulders, but I continue to cry and 
sob. I awake with a start. 

I had written to K. in the evening, mentioning my latest news 
from Paris. 


Dream XLl. Night of 22d June: To bed directly after a light 
supper: 

I am seated in the front row, either at an open-air theater, or a 
garden f^e. I am looking about for my husband. He has gone to 
speak to someone and is coming back, though I have the vague im¬ 
pression that he is restless. 

Change of scene. I am with my husband on a high sand dune 
which on one side is precipitous, almost vertical. \Vc wish to 
descend the dune. I look towards the precipitous side, but he seems 
trying to draw me towards a green and gradual descent farther on. 
Though the dune is high I seem suddenly to come to a decision; 
laughing like a child I slide down the precipitous side, in a seated 
position with my skirts raised behind me. It is delicious. He looks 
me from above. 


» a quiet and friendly way. 

talking the while. I ask him: "Have you got that thing?" I know 

mean a contraceptive. He replies: "No. but it does not matter, 
it IS not absolutely necessary. We can do without it." I insist- "No 
>t IS not safe: I do not want any more children." Then we seem to 
change the subject, but continue to talk affectionately He has his 
arm round my shoulders, holding me close to him as we walk. I 
ay to him: You have never told me your intentions. Arc you 
nung here for good? They may take you away." He shrugs his 
^hou ders. as though to imply Oiat he is indifferent. I 

c y as I saw him last before his departure, and I talk to him 
about money and prices and household expenses. 
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Change of scene. I vaguely see a hotel, the Hotel de I'Europe. 
It is all confused. There is a public place where my husband works 
at a table, with a telephone. There seems to be a question of going 
to another hotel. Someone, I. it seems, must have had a baby. I 
see a doctor who is scolding me. I have got up, in my nightdress, 
the day after confinement, and have a baby in my arms. I am 
standing near a bed. I say, *T could not let her cry like that." 

Change in scene. My husband is leading me to his hotel. I 
reflect that it must seem strange, that I should be confined in a 
different hotel from his. I feel jealous about the two hotels but I am 
happy with him. He opens the door of a bedroom. There we find a 
servant dusting. It is annoying that we cannot be alone, but the 
room is very large, and at the further end \ve find an enormous bay 
window separated by a long white muslin curtain from the rest of 
the room and with a long seat against the window. There we can 
quietly talk. We go there and sit down. Suddenly I observe, still 
in the bay window and the wall to the left of it, a bed high up and 
concealed in an alcove; it seems an old carved oak wardrobe, a little 
open at the top, so that one sees the corner of a white pillow. This 
bed makes me smile, and I see a corresponding one on the other 
side. I say, smiling, to my husband: "How do you suppose I can 
come and sec you if we arc to be perched up so high?" Then I seem 
to be aware of the presence of a second maid. But my husband does 
not seem to mind. He shows me another immense bed in the room, 
with gilt pillars. We are happy. I awake and find I am sexually 
excited. 

In the evening a telegram had come addressed to my husband, 
and I had been wondering where he is just now and talking about 
him. I believe that all the latter part of the dream was in French, 
but whether the earlier part was in English I cannot be sure. 

Dream XLII. Night of 22d June: I was in Paris, traveling by 
train, seated on the top of the engine and talking to the engine 
driver. I seem to be much amused, but I can recall no more. 

Dream XLIII. Night of the 27th June: First night of menstrual 
period, which arrived rather to my surprise, for I had lost count of 
the days. Supper with F. and to bed immediately on returning 

home: 

I am in a room and see nothing, but there arc people to whom I 
am talking. I cannot definitely recall anyone. Then I see chairs in 
yellow wood, a sort of polished walnut. The scat is of open-work 
wood. There is also a folding couch. I believe that all the chairs 
fold. I am saying (in English) to someone: "Is it not nice of him 
to give me all these chairs?” I know that it is my early friend P. 
who has given me this present; I do not sec him, I feel grateful. 
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Change of scene. I am with one of my old girl friends of college 
days. We are in a room undressitig to have a bath. I see no details. 
Someone tries to enter. It is a man. Is it P.? I do not think so. I 
leave this room and meet a man I seem to know. Suddenly every¬ 
thing becomes dim and all I can remcinber is that I and this man are 
in the act of coitus. My legs seem to be separated and bent at the 
knees. I see this distinctly as well as the pubic hair, and the sexual 
region seems raised and projecting. I distinctly feel the penis in the 
vagina. I even seem at the same time to see it, small and pointed, 
not longer than a child’s, but hard and firm. The sensation is of an 
agreeable tickling. I cannot recall the awakening. Possibly I awoke 
for a few minutes and went to sleep again. At the final awakening 
I delected no emotion. 

I On going to bed, with the recollection of a pleasant evening, I 
had felt slightly excited sexually. The detail of the chairs was 
suggested by a recent conversation. 


Dre.\m XLIV. Kigbt of 28th June: To bed immediately after r 
late but light supper: 

I arrive at my friend F.’s. I ring at the door and as I go up the 
stairs I say (in English) to myself, "Why did I ring? I never do, 
and he always knows my footsteps on the stairs." At the top of the 
stairs I see him. very distinctly, in clothes I know, and smiling 
radiantly. He is standing on the landing against the wall (the 
details are as in reality) and seems slightly bent forward as if to 
salute me in the French manner. With extended right hand he 
points to the door of the flat. I stumble on the top step and drop a 
brown paper parcel, tied with string, which I had in my hand. I 
clearly see the landing paved with gray marble, in squares of two 
tones which harmonize marvellously. My friend wears the malicious 
and indifferent air he often has in my dreams though less often in 
real life. When I reach him he boldly attempts to embrace me. I 
repel him because of the neighbors. But we enter the flat close 
together. Then I sec the entrance passage of the real flat but paved 
v-itb gray slabs like the landing. We reach the bedroom at the end 
and we sit on a white bed close to each other. I on his left I see 
h|^^ very clearly. He says to me: "You did not mind me asking you 
here. You French people do things so well." I do not recall any¬ 
thing else, though I see m my notes a reference to the kitchen which 

Ld 3,’ r'! "’"‘I' 

ana A\cnt to sleep again. 

Dream XLV. Same night: A pupil is noisy. She is talking with 
another young giVl. I see them at their desks but do not recognize 

But ^ English): "You will not do that again'" 

ut immediately she docs. I am furious and say: “You will go and 
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report to the head master that you dared to do what I had just told 
you not to!” She descends the stone staircase leading to the prin¬ 
cipal’s room, and I must be following her, for I see her suddenly 
pass the door and run into the yard. It is all very clear. I run after 
her. I know there arc many pupils, boys and girls, in the yard, but I 
see no one. I run after the girl, who is dressed in brown with a 
brown hat. I feel that my dignity is at stake. Shall I catch her? 
We are suddenly face to face, lively and heated as two children. She 
has her back to the wall, and tries to escape, but I catch her. I 
awake. 

This dream is absolutely opposed to real life at every point, even 
as regards the costume of the pupils. 

Dream XLVI. Night of 1st July: A light supper and to bed an 
hour after: * 

I am in a house which I do not know and can only sec vaguely. 
The room is large and spacious. I vaguely see tones of old oak but 
cannot tell what they belong to. A tall lady in black approaches, 
but docs not seem concerned with me. I am sorry for her for I see 
she is suffering. He is dead, and she is his wife. I do not know 
who he is. there is no name, but I know it is someone I had loved. I 
experience a feeling that is almost religious, and I wish to touch the 
furniture that belonged to him. I have a feeling of profound and 
intimate communion with all that surrounds me, even with the 
carpet on which I am standing. I feel as though I would like to roll 
on that carpet, to share my grief with it and be happy at its touch. 
(Throughout the dream there seems to be a vague idea that the dead 
man is my friend F. but the name never conics though it always 
seems about to come.) 1 do not know what prevents me. The lady 
in black and her grief make me feel constrained. I remain silent, 
feeling moved, but reserved, while the lady in black displaces a gate- 
leg table by pushing it alternately on one leg and then on the other, 
rapidly directing it towards a large open door which leads into 
another room full of furniture. I sec a butler in the other room, 
busily occupied amid the furniture. He is a round and very im¬ 
portant man, with a round rather oiled head, and a calm, knowing, 
good natured smile. He looks at me, winks, and disrespectfully 
placing his right forefinger beneath his right eye, he gives me to 
understand that he knows my secret, but that she (the lady) has 
never known, for it would pain her, so what would be the good? I 
am rather annoyed at the butler’s free and easy manner, and at his 
knowledge of my secret. But I am happy to be among the furniture 
that is so dear to me, and with which I feel a sort of physical 
communion. 
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Change of scene. I seem vaguely to see a path which is, I think. 
6y a river. Beneath my arm is a book absolutely identical with one 
written by the friend who seems to have been on the threshold ot the 
first scene of the dream. Something to do with cakes comes in here, 
but it is too vague to recall. Then the dream becomes clearer. I see 
a Vidal-Lablache Atlas. .■V man calls me to tell me I have to correct 
a map. The man is fair and shaved, with a round head, he is 


unknown to me. He wears brown trousers with a large pale spot, 
apparently because they are old and worn; he pulls them up as he 
talks and the gesture is displeasing to me. In referring to the map 
he tells me there are two rivers where I have only put one, and that 
Berlin is on the Oder. I reply: “Berlin is on the Spree. I can show 
it to you in the atlas I have.” I find my Vidal-Lablache .-\tlas 
(seeing it as I saw it in childhood) and open at the right place. 1 
find, to my surprise, two Oders, running parallel, one through Berlin 
towards Hamburg, the other to the West. I am surprised and not 
convinced, but I tell the man I will make the correction. He gives 
me back my book, which it seems I had handed to him, and I go 
into an adjoining room like an office. Then I am overcome with 
confusion, for I ask myself if in the book I had given the man, and 
which he has just returned, I had not left a letter I should not like 
Sim to read, beginning (in English): "You naughty man who made 
me sob.” I look in the book which still resembles tiiat written by 
my friend. Then I see the man. who is still pulling up his trousers, 
and he asks me if he ough‘ to change them to go to the lecture. I 
dishke him with his brr.vn trousers and false air and coldly tell him 
he had better change them. I awake. 


It IS certain that the dead man was my friend F., for during the 
<ay I had been thinking of happy times spent with him. and how 
much I should fee! the loss of him, whether by absence in another 
country or by death. The other man. and the butler, are inex- 

thoUBht she represents my husband who niight suffer if l.e knew I 

F tL f r "" l«ler to 

. Ihe feehng of communion with material objects is a well known 

ehn, but ,n old days I was inclined to smile a. it; lately, howev " 
t has become pronounced in me. I have always liked carpets and 
1110*^1 I k conscious of pleasure in touching them 

and books '"'"s 


muchtn'fiu’enea "aboul'’”'' ^'nd^h'e h 


18 
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The dream is vague. I am traveling with my father and mothei, 
and brothers and sisters. We are busy. I see us all in a station 
restaurant. Then we are looking for a compartment in the train. 
My mother is nervous and agitated, and we are encumbered with 
luggage. It is not clear. 

Dre.\m XLVIII. Night of 3rd July: A light supper and to bed 
a long time after. A dose of quinine which makes my ears ring. I 
fall asleep seeming to hear a motor as of a great Zeppelin over my 
head. 

I dream that I have to go to Paris by train, but cannot have my 
passport. I am troubled and agitated. Then I see my mother. She 
has come to live with me and is transforming my little house. She 
likes beautiful furniture and hangings, and there arc new curtains 
and pretty things everywhere. I like to sec her hanging pictures on 
the walls. Then my elder boy knocks over a mahogany cabinet with 
many glass windows, one of the legs is gone, but the glass is not 
broken. I raise it up with my mother’s help, and decide to stay at 
home until all is finished. But there is much to do. I shall lose my 
train. Never mind. For once I will not go to school, but will say I 
have the Spanish flu. The train haunts me. I awake. 

Dream XLIX. Night of 5th July: To bed two hours after a 
large supper. 

I am on a large white bed and in the midst of changing a baby’s 
diapers. I seem to be in my nightdress. I hold the child’s feet 
delicately between the fingers of my left hand, raising them up, while 
operating with my right hand. *T want some more safety pins, I 
say to my servant. "Bother the child!” she replies, ‘‘he always 
wants something.” (This is quite true to life.) I continue the 
operation. I need a sponge to clean the legs which arc very long 
and lean. I do not know whether the sponge is brought, but I see 
the baby lying on its stomach on the bed, with bottom in the air, and 
this I kiss. Someone, I do not know who, asks his name. After 
what seems a moment of hesitation I reply that it is E., then O. It 
is E. O., my new son (E. and O. arc the names of two of my 
brothers). He is beautiful. I love him. After this I think the 
dream went off in another direction, and I was troubled over the 
prospects of my children in the world. But my difficulties seemed 
about to be settled by a man who eventually turns out to be my 
friend F. I awake just as he puts his arms around me consolingly. 

During the day I had been speaking of children and the American 
scheme of Mothers’ Pensions. 

Dream L. Night of 9th July, a week after end of monthly permd. 
A rather large supper and to bed immediately after. 
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I see a young man man seated on a garden bench with a young 
girl. He is tall and well-made, with dark brown beautifully curling 
hair all round his head. I cannot sec the girl but I feel that she is 
of gentle and passive nature. The young man is talking to her, with 
bright eyes and an abundance of vitality which seems to please her. 
One might say that in listening to him so eagerly, as he turns 
towards her talking, she is every moment expecting a declaration of 
love. The young man, becoming more animated, declaims (in 
English): "There was once a young man who loved a young 
woman.’’ She seems about to ask a question, but he continues: 
"The young man was myself” (I have a vague idea that he here 
mentioned the name of a doctor 1 am acquainted with) “and the 
girl was"—the name does not come into the dream hut it was 
evidently not that of the young girl, for she stifles a cry of pain that 
the young man does not seem to perceive, for he continues, with 
increased animation and standing up, with his hair in the wind and 
tragic eyes: “Yes, and they killed her. She was warned not to go 
to the station but she gave no heed. She went, and they tortured 
and hanged her.” I see a scene of savagery, though not clearly. It 
is like a distant picture in which I catch a glimpse of fantastic Blacks 
dancing grotesquely. The young man evidently sees the same thing; 
his gaze is fixed and pained, reflecting the terrible spectacle. The 
young girl rises, and timidly, full of love, passes her left arm beneath 
her companion’s right, placing her right hand on his arm, and looking 
into his face. 

Change of scene. The young man is going along a street, on his 
right arm the young girl who, from the shock she has received, has 
become half imbecile and seems shaken by a nervous tremor like St. 
Vitus dance. She walks at his side, convulsed and contortioned. 
He aids her. gently and tenderly, with left hand placed on her left 
hanc - hich rests on his arm. His lofty head dominates her. with 
luminous g.izc. but flxed and directed afar. He meets the parents of 
the young girl who had been so tragically killed and speaks to them 
o a pension or his companion. The dialogue is rather vague The 
Girl i.s !o have money to which the dead girl had been entitled. Of 
the pareu>s 1 only sec the mother, a fair, gentle, middle-aged woman. 
She adds a .cm^rk (m English) I do not understand: "In any case 

again " him 

I awake, take a few notes, and go to sleep again. 

C ^ ho'v I shall find 

-"I > boy 
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A sudden change of scene. I see, in a kind of court, the naked 
body of a dead woman, stretched on the earth. She is on her back, 
and I must be behind her head, for I seem especially to sec the lower 
part of her body, her legs and the pubic triangle. I speak to a boy 
who is trying from a distance to kick a football between the woman’s 
legs. This evidently seems to me quite natural, for I seek to place 
the body so that he may succeed. I have the impression that I am 
pulling the body by the shoulders and with difficulty, feeling its 
inert weight, across an asphalted court. I place it so that the 
separated legs face the youth, but the legs have a singular way of 
always closing as soon as separated. At last I succeed in keeping 
them in place. The young man gives a kick to the ball which I see 
running to the body, striking it, and rebounding towards the youth, 
who takes it, and starts again. It touches the spot aimed at, and the 
dead young woman rises and exclaims: "Well hit!" The ball had 
struck her sexual regions. This seems to give me sexual pleasure. 
(On waking and thinking of it I still felt sexual excitement, though 
at the same time feeling it was silly to do so.) The young man is 
vague; I do not know who he is. 

Change of scene. I am at a table in a dining room like a 
restaurant, where there are many other small tables, all occupied. I 
am annoyed because I have to go out, and before going out to 
change my dress and put on my navy blue petticoat and a pink 
blouse. But I do not dare to get up and leave the table. My brother 
A., at the same table, is talking to me of a green cloak, and I think 
of my little boy’s green velveteen jacket, and say, "No, it is not that!" 
Suddenly my mother at another table turns towards me and says, 
“Ought 5’ou not to change your dress?" I am pleased she has 
spoken and rise to go towards her, replying, "Yes. They are in 
the wardrobe.” I go to the wardrobe to look for my petticoat and 
blouse. I reach a room I have to go through before arriving at the 
bedroom with the wardrobe. At the door I hear voices and the 
laughter of boys. I knock and ask if I may go through to the bed¬ 
room. Then I kneel down before a drawer looking for my blouse. 
One of my pupils, a fair, smiling, amiable boy, as he is in real life, 
gently and mischievously kisses me on the left check, leaning his 
head towards mine. With my right forehnger I playfully threaten 
him. Then I ask of my brother: "Could you bring me some warm 
water?” Then I awake, but neglected to note at the time whether 
I wanted to make water, but believe that I did. Garde-robe (ward¬ 
robe) is an old French name for w. c. 

During the day I had been thinking of a story I had been told 
of a woman spy shot naked by French soldiers; the story liad haunted 
me. In the evening I had felt much excited sexually, and could not 
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resist masturbation. I am aslianicd to say. after refraining from it 
for a very long time. On awaking after the first dream I thought 
of my husband, of money wliicli fails to arrive, and of my friend I 
and found that I was sexually moved and wet. At the final awaken¬ 
ing I noticed nothing remarkable, but detested both dreams. 

Dream LII. Night of the 10th July: I remember nothing 
except that I am flying, or rather I leap into the air from one foot. 
I am as light as a ball that rebounds. I rise in the air. float over 
people's heads, and then sinking I rise again. It is delicious. A man 
is looking at me; he desires me: he tries to catch me, but I always 
escape him by rising in the air and laughing at his failure. 

Dream LIII. Night of llth July; A vague dream of a walk, a 
factory, a tramway, though I seem to see nothing, but I am on a 
bridge with a man, and before me there is a superb mass of water, 
an immense pool with walerlilies in the sun, and then all is vague 
again. I awake wanting very badly to urinate. It is as I do so that 
the dream comes back to me. 


Dream LIV. Night of 13th July: Late supper and to bed imme¬ 
diately after. 

I am in my old flat of two years ago, but the furniture is new 
and I say to J., “It is all mine.” “Of course it is not,” she replies. 
“You know very well you have sold everything." It is really a 
furnished flat. “There is even a piano!" I exclaim. There are two 
or three pianos in a large room; I decide that they are badly placed, 
and begin to rearrange them. Suddenly I am in the corridor with 
J. I sec a low door like a little cupboard on the floor. “What is 
this, I wonder?” I open the door and see a great yawning hole at 
the bottom of which a large fire is sparkling. “What is this?” I ask. 
"Is it the furnace of the central heating?” “No. the house is on fire.” 
Then I sec myself going down the stairs and calling out: “House on 
fire! House on fire!” Below, at the street entrance, there is alreadj 
a fire engine. I call my youngest child and go upstairs again. H. is 
at the top of the staircase. I call him again. J. is agitated; she has 
him in her arms. “Give him to me.” I say, “or you will fall. Go 
slowly." We go down, the child is in my arms and full of deligh' 
as he exclaims with amusement: “House on fire! House on fire!” 

I am in the road. I can sec neither J. nor the child. I am stand- 

mg on a street refuge looking at the flames destroying the house 

see at one corner a fireman hacking down a partition with an axe 
1 awake. ' * 

During the day I had been reading to my cider child (who does 
not come into the dream) the story of “Joe, the Fireman’s Dog." 
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Mj thoughts have also been much occupied with the question of a 
new fiat; the conversation was throughou*- n English. 

Dre.\m LV. Same night: It is vague, a room, a sort of drawing 
room. Near the window a little boy, dressed in pale blue, is on a 
seat with a hole in it. a kind of long wooden case, full of water. At 
the other end I can see the water, clean and deep. A lady is there, 
cleaning her teeth and spitting into the box. I put my head through 
the door, and say (I do not know whether in French or English), 
‘‘Before going, I want to wash my teeth.” The lady replies, “Come 
in and make yourself at home.” 

Change of scene. The child is still there looking at us, but I 
do not know if he is still on the scat. The lady is no longer there; 
now it is J.. my servant. We arc mending a broken toilet table. It 
is a difficult task. We need some pieces of wood. At last, after 
much trouble, and with many precautions, we get the table onto its 
leg and place it against the wall. It is of the half-moon shape with 
central leg. and being top-heavy will not stand well. It falls; I hold 
it. The ladj' comes back; she seems to be someone whom I used 
to know. I say to her: ‘T am sorry but we have broken your table. 
We have mended it, but it is top-heavy and won’t stand." She says: 
"It is only because J. has not done it well.” She shows me a piece 
of marble, with yellow lines on a white ground, and says: "This 
belongs to another table. The two sides are not alike, as J. has done 
them, and that is why it will not balance,” I awake. 

This dream is quite inexplicable. 

Dream LVI. Same night: I am in a large room with several 
women, whom, however, I do not see nor any details, for it is vague, 
but we seem to be at a table of hard wood. A man enters and says, 
"To-morrow morning,” giving us a piece of paper on which are 
written two surnames, one of them mine, while the last is invisible. 
It means that to-morrow morning we are to appear before the 
tribunal. We are arrested as pacifists. The other name is that of a 
school teacher whom I like, but her opinions arc in real life strongly 
militarist. 

Change of scene. I and another woman, who is slight but only 
vaguely seen, await our turn. We can sec the tribunal through a 
door. While waiting I feel nervous. I call out suddenly, "I have 
forgotten my handkerchief.” I turn back, almost running. Some¬ 
one, I know not who, gives me a handkerchief with a pink edge. I 
quickly return to my place. At last I hear a voice say, "Case No. 
11.” A man asks something and the voice replies, "The woman who 
has so many names,” and he pronounces my name. A«i inspector 
approaches me, places his left hand on my shoulder and leads me 
along a corridor. He is tall and slender, in a gray coat; I do not sec 
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his head. I ask myself why 1 was called “The woman with so m-any 
names"; can they know tliat 1 once had another name? The in¬ 
spector is still leadini? me. I ask him the question. He replies that 
I will know everything soon. He asks me if I will rem.iin quiet 
before the tribunal or if he must continue to hold me by the shoulder. 
I reply that I will remain quiet. We have to pass the corner of a 
street to enter the court, which is square, lined with light oak. much 
rcsenjbling Bow Street Police Court. The inspector leads me into a 
vacant space in the middle where I see a kind of platform resembling 
an overturned gilt fender. That is the place for the accused, but it 
is decided (I do not know by whom) that I am to be brought in 
front of a flat desk so as to face the judge. 1 see vaguely before me 
seats of oak on steps, the highest being that of the judge dominating 
me from above. I do not sec him. but I hear his disagreeable voice 
declaiming in a dramatic way (the dialogue is all in French): “You 


see before you a young woman of some twenty years,” and he 
repeats with a tragic air. “Twenty years!” as though to say, "Is it 
not sad?” I say to myself, "He is very flattering." But 1 do not 
wish to be treated as a child and I call out in an assured tone, as 
though to brush aside sentimentality and get to the point: "I am not 
twenty!" I hesitate for a moment between thirty-two and thirty- 
three and continue: “I am thirty-three. I am not so young as you 
think. Sensation among the public. My great assurance arouses 
astonishment. I see. however, at my right the back of a man who 
vaguely recalls Archibald Bodkin. This man reads out in a harsh 
and monotonous voice the charge against me. During the reading 
the inspector continues to hold me so firmly by the shoulder that mv 


green dress slips down, uncovering my left shoulder almost com¬ 
pletely. which worries me. but he is packed so tightly behind me that 
I can hardily move. 1 make a violent movement, however, with my 
shoulders to free myself, saying. “Let go; I shall not run away; 
besides, how could 1?" pointing with my right hand to the court 
room. I add, "Besides. I like being here.” The inspector then 
addresses the judge, “She says she likes being here." The judge 
turns to me, “Pay attention to what is said to you.” Hesitating and 
trembling, afraid I may say something that will injure me, I reply: 

n !.v * ‘o have an opportunity of e.xplaining 

>sclf. \cs. the judge replies, “many people have had that 
pleasure, and have had to pay for it with five years of hard labor " 

idren. Ihen I say ,o myself that one must have trust! The J 
pector continues to hold me tight, but he is now holding my head 
I c pushes my hair back from my forehead with a gentle movement 
the fingers of both hands, and he seems to like the operation To 
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me it is very unpleasant; contact with the man is repugnant to me. 
“Why are you doing that?" I ask. “I must show your head to the 
judge, he replies. I feel that my forehead is large and beautiful, 
and the abundant hair standing out finely, and I am proud of it, 
though still disgusted with the inspector. At last the judge seems to 
come down from his scat, for it is vacant, and he is standing beside 
me, on the other side of the railing, gazing at us. He is at my right. 
He has in his hands a pair of woman's boots, very high and with 
ridiculously small soles. He continues to talk grandly and says 
pompously: “Look at these small soles, these pretty little small 
soles. Merely to look at the shape of these boots one feels that they 
are heroic. They have done their duty in the Vosges. And these”— 
pointing to others large and heavy—“these which leave a woman’s 
leg visible, they smell of duty, but the others”—Here everyone is 
looking at me and I feel behind me people bending forward to see 
my feet, for he is speaking of the boots I am wearing, large, solid, 
and comfortable. I wonder to myself whether they will now turn up 
my foot like a horse’s being shod, to look at the soles. I decide to 
pretend not to understand what that madman is saying. Someone 
seizes me by the leg, and I hear the judge saying, “But the others 
only smell of orange flowers.” That is said with an air of contempt. 

I want to laugh for it seems to me better to smell of orange flowers 
than of duty, but he calls out, “No laughing!” and I reply, with a 
scarcely disguised smile, "I am not laughing. I am very serious." 
Then I hear the laughter of my two children as I awake. 

The tribunal may be explained by the fact that I had been 
reading during the day the sad story of a conscientious objector I 
knew who after more than two years of hard labor is now said to be 
at the end of his strength; at this I had felt horribly grieved and 
indignant, for I recall him as a strong and vigorous young man. I 
can explain the uncertainty about my name; the orange flower has 
no associations beyond being a symbol of pleasure and luxury. 

Dream LVII. Night of 20th July: To bed inimcdiately after a 
light supper. 

I dream that I desire to masturbate but am afraid of being seen. 

I go into a bathroom, shut myself in and lie on the floor. I feel the 
draught from below the door. I am lying on my back. I raise my 
skirts in front, when suddenly a young girl comes in. I realize that 
I had left the key in the outside of the door when I shut it. I am 
annoyed. I quickly lower my skirts, saying that I am resting by 
lying on the floor. 

On awaking. I find that I am really lying on my back, a position 
I rarely assume. I am hot and sexually excited. I can recall only 
twice having ever masturbated when dressed. The first time was 
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when mentally excited by preparinR a lecture and when lyins on a 
sofa I did it instinctively without ever having heard of such a prac¬ 
tice. The second occasion was similar. It has never happened on 
ihe floor or in a bathroom. 

DRF..\Nf LVIII. Night of 21st July: I am walking with my friend 
F.. and we come in front of a palace of marble and gold. I see a 
niagnificenl staircase hut cannot describe its fantastic architecture. 
Staircases seem to reach up towards the sky. The wliolc palace is 
nothing but staircases in flights of about twenty steps leading to 
terraces. F. says, “There you can recognize Italian art, all in ter¬ 
races!" We ascend. Above we find young people drawing in a 
large room. They arc engaged in an architectural competition, f 
look at their designs. One represents a fresco and seems meant to 
be over a door; there arc rows of saints itt long robes of bright 
colors, blue and red. I reflect tliat it is very Italian. Another young 
man with a few fantastic strokes of his pencil traces terraces which 
again remind me of Italian architecture. I awake. 

I am unable to explain the dream. 


Dre.vm LIX. Night of 25th July: Second day of montldy 
period. To bed half an hour after a light sup()cr. 

I am at my butcher’s. I ask for sheep's kidneys. lie gives me 
one. I ask, “Is that all I can haver” Me says. "Yes; I have been 
without mvitlon for three months." He takes the kidney hack witli the 
air of saying that if I don't want it I can go without. 1 am furious 
and say, "I shall change my butcher." He seems disdainful. Then 
I see the Fire Station, but suddenly I am again at the butcher's and 
.say, "There is going to be a storm.'’ I hear thunder and see rain 
falling in sheets. I awake at six-thirty. 

^fy servant tells me that it had rained and thundered towards 
morning. During the day she had been unable to obtain kidneys at 
the butcher s, and I bad spoken of going to him. 


pRF.AM LX. Night of 26th July: Last day of period. .After an 
evening spent with F., I had returned home and to bed immediately 
aitiir a cup of cocoa. 


I am walking with someone. I do not know whom, and we arc 
front of large masses of water, like reservoirs, with narrow 
ccincnied paths between them. We walk in single file along these 
paths at the risk of falling m. and at one point the path follows a 
square hmldmg of yellow bricks, around which we turn clinging to 
the wall. Then we take another path, always with the risk of falling 
n o the water which is all around and very deep. I awake, with a 
St ong „cs,re to make water, which I do copiously, and then fall 
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Dream LX I. Same night: I am in a swing, in the air, my skirts 
raised. A man below me is looking, and I say indignantly. “You 
ought not to be there. The sensation of the swing is very pleasant. 
The man is still there, looking beneath my skirts. Then I am 
awakened by the children, but again want to make water. I feel 
sure that the dream, if continued, would have been erotic. 

The day before I had seen an engraving in a book of a rather 
similar swinging scene from a picture by Fragonard. 

Dream LXII. Night of 28th July: To bed immediately after a 
light late supper. 

I see a flat, winding, blackish road near a factory. I reach a 
point where I have to cross a slimy, marshy patch of road by means 
of a plank thrown over it. I realize that a river has overflowed. 
People behind me arc awaiting their turn, for only one can pass at a 
time. I see no one, but I hear tlieir voices encouraging me. I step 
on the plank, which slides back with the pressure. I nearly fall and 
feel afraid, but try again and succeed. I reach a slight elevation 
where I meet two, perhaps three, surveyors who with their instru¬ 
ments are taking measurements. I know that they are concerned 
with the repairs made necessary by the damage caused by the rain. 
Then I reach a flat dirty canal and follow a black path level with it. 
It seems a district of factories, as in certain parts of Northern 
France I am familiar with. I see dirty walls along the canal, and 
always the dirty water and the black path I am following. At the 
end of the path I seem to sec a bridge with an ascending path I have 
to take. 

I awake with the wish to urinate and a headache. This was an 
unpleasant dream: the previous dreams of water had been cither 
agreeable or indifferent. During the day 1 had been thinking of 
the town I was born in and its ugliness. 

DREA^^ LXIII, Night of 30th July: A light supper and then at 
once to bed. 

I am about to sit down to table for tea. I am at the head of the 
table, half bending to sit down and with my right hand I am inviting 
some invisible person to take a seat. I know that the invisible 
person is my mother. I am happy, but I still do not sec her. Sud¬ 
denly I see a beautiful white swan on the chair to my right. It is 
my mother. This seems to me quite natural, and I am very happy. 
The swan's long white neck and black bill arise proudly with gentle 
undulating movements. I admire and love him. 

On awaking I at once make water. The dream seems inex¬ 
plicable. 

(Later the dreamer spontaneously suggested that this was a 
bladder dream. In writing down the dream on awakening she 
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underlined the color of the hill, for it seemed to her wrong: but some 
time later she found that her sleeping memory was more correct 
than her waking memory, and that a swan’s bill really is black.) 

Dream LXIV. Same night: Wc had been shipwrecked (though 
I do not know who “we” includes) and I feel that we have had many 
adventures, which I have forgotten, before we reach a great wall, 
smooth and slippery, and a man who is drawing me by the hand 
causes me to slide and fall down into what seems the moat of a 
fortress. There is, however, no water there: it seems a green ter¬ 
race: I do not know whether of grass. The descent is perilous: the 
man, whom I do not see, is a sailor. I do not think he goes down 
with me, for I see him no more. I seem to be in the fortress, on the 
green terrace surrounded by crenellated walls, and at a sort of table 


is a woman like a school mistress I know: she approaches and saj's 
in a half-cold, half-friendly manner, seeing my rather pitiable air, “I 
am very sorry but we are not allowed to grant anyone the right of 
asylum here.” .-^t this I exclaim, "Damn!” which seems greatly to 
scandalize her. I tell her I must inform my husband, who is at 
another table at the end of the terrace. He is quite unlike real life, 
very young, in the uniform of an English naval officer and shaved; 
with a careless air he is playing some sort of game like chess. As I 
go up to him. I remark to myself that he docs not seem worried. I 
seem to alter my intention of speaking to him, for I go back to the 


woman who had told me I must leave the fortress. She is seated; I 
fall at her knees, kneeling on my left knee, and bury my head in her 
lap. I can see myself from behind in this posture, observing the 
fair hair at the nape of my neck. I say to her: “You must not think 
1 am not brave because I said ’Damn’; I am brave, but I have been 
through so much that I am very weary. If I must go, I will go.” 
I weep in her dress for a moment, and then rise and call my children. 
I <lo not know where they come from, but suddenly they are there, 
running about, active and without care. I also see several women 
like nurses, and they say: “Is it not a shame to send her awav like 
tliat after all they have gone through?” The matron (for so the 
head mistress has now become) grows merciful and says I may stay 
to rest for a quarter of an hour. But wc leave; my younger* child 
runs to take my left hand which I hold out to him behind He 
passes the matron laughing and jumping grotesquely, and she 
smiles and gives him a playful smack on his behind. Wc go down 
a steep path between two crenellated walls. The nurses follow and 
overtake us saying, “It is a shame to let you go like this. Have you 
even enough money?” I open my green purse and say, “I have a 
pound and a little silver" (exactly what I had yesterday). A nurse 
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tries to slip a note into my hand but I refuse, saying, "I am going 
home to sell everything.” She insists. I awake. 

The dream is ine.xplicable, except as regards money. 

Dream LXV. Night of 31st July: To bed an hour after a light 
supper. 

I see my mother and other people. There is a question of re¬ 
moval to a new house. But there is a nanny goat with an extremely 
long body and short hair which constantly annoys us. She is fierce 
and we are all afraid of her. I push her back with a long thick iron 
bar but she constantly returns and tries to bite our legs. At last she 
finds a large piece of bread which she takes between her teeth snarl¬ 
ing and seems to expend her anger on it. We are no longer afraid 
of her. I awake. 

In the evening I had read a story of Jack London’s aoout a 
snarling wolf-dog. 

Dream LXVI. Night of 2d August: To bed immediately after 
returning from a visit to F. I think of him peacefully and hope to 
dream of him, but the Fates arc not propitious. 

I dream that I am at the hairdresser's to have my head washed, 
and that a young woman is occupied with my hair. I say to her, “I 
am sorry it is so sticky, but I have tried to make it curl with sugar- 
water.” I tell her I am a singer at the opera and that my name is 
Blake. I know it is not true, but I make a good impression on her. 
I tell her to spend care on my head because I must have beautiful 
hair on account of my profession. But suddenly she leaves me to 
join a circle of dancers. They are dancing very prettily in bright red 
and green and blue costumes which often cling to the body. It is 
charming and pleases me. I awake. 

I had been speaking of my hair, rather sticky with soap, and my 
intention of washing it again on this account. The stickiness had 
evidently suggested the absurd idea of sugar-water. The idea of a 
singer was suggested by a recent concert, and that of dancing by the 
Russian ballet. 

Dream LXVII. Same night: A complicated dream in which 
many things arc vague and escape me. My mother is in it, and a fire 
breaks out, but I see nothing clearly until I enter a white bed¬ 
room in which are beautiful pictures in very dark frames of brown 
wood. I say to my brother O. who is with me, "What a pretty 
room!” “Yes,” he replies, "it is L.’s (our sister’s) and I am sure it 
will please her; I arranged it." I admire the pictures; they are by 
another of my brothers, and I am moved at their beauty. I reflect 
that I had never imagined he could attain such a perfection of line; 
there is no longer any awkwardness or stiffness, and the colors are 
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brilliant, while the frames enhance these qualities. He had always 
said. ! reflect, that the stiff and awkward period was transitional, and 
I see that these arc like his earlier pictures but with a new force. I 
note two luminous heads of children close together (as in Reynolds) 
and behind them an immense golden fish, like a dolphin with arched 
back. The colors dazzle me, golden, rosy, flaming, but yet delicate. 
Then I see another picture—a man tall attd well built, in the attitude 
of one of Isadora Duncan’s poses in her dance of the Return of the 
Warriors. I see him from behind, walking with rhythmic steps, the 
left leg behind, the thigh in profile. He is handsome, dressed in a 
dark red clinging costume, so clinging that I see the curves of the 
buttocks and the lines separating them. I linger over this detail, 
asking myself why my brother has often emphasized the buttocks 
in his drawings. Then I vaguely seem to hear my mother calling 
me to speak about a dress, and I awake. I have to get out at once 
to urinate. 

The subject of pictures had been suggested to my mind during 
the day, and a drawing of a dance pose by iny brother resembling 
that in the dream is a favorite of mine, and I often look at it. The 
opinions expressed correspond to reality. 

Dre.\m LX\ III. Night of 3d August: To bed directly after a 
light supper. 


The beginning escapes me, being very vague. Then I sec a 
street crowded with vehicles and tramways; on the wide footpath to 
the right is a sort of red kiosk into which climb men furnished with 
trombones, clarinets, etc. They are going to give a concert. But 
l)cforc they can begin a man and a woman commence singing and 
make so much noise that the band decides to move awav, and I see 
them carrying off their kiosk on their backs and crossing the road 
Ihen suddenly 1 am with a troop of people, men and women, and 
«c are perched on the top of a sort of pyramid, made of sugar boxes. 
A wcll-imcnttoncd lady passes behind us and pushes the cases to the 
edge of the footpath. She must be very strong for she scarcely 

we all n to the ntnd I say to her, -Why on earth have you done 

on the edge of the pavement." She disappears behind a tramway 
Wc seem to have crossed the road for we begin to reconstruct 0^ 
Pframid oil the left-hand side pathway perilously near the tram 

;^;/:;adwTy,“:ridd\^;,:S''::y"trh;'::,--^^^ z °c; -Tt^^n:’: 

but I reahac that we canuot now hud the lady who has disappeared 
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in the crowd. O. shrugs his shoulders as If to say, “Bah. It’s our 
luck!” But I put my hands on his shoulders, and say: “Never mind, 
dear. I will clean it to-night.” To which another man of our troop 
adds, .And mine, too, dear little girl.” He puts his arm round my 
shoulders and I promise; I am feeling happy. I am awakened by the 
children, who are just now sleeping with me. 

The details are inexplicable. 

Dre.am LXIX. Same night: It is vague. There are women 
friends and I show them a blue dress with pink flowers. It is a sort 
of muslin and seems vaporous and cloudlike. “How pretty!” they 
say. “Yes, but it is merely an old dress that I am making up again.” 
I show a seam behind and say, “You see this piece; I hope it will 
not show.” I have the impression that I w’ish to finish the dress to 
look pretty for someone, but it is vague. I awake. 

This dream agrees with reality. 

Drf..\m LXX. Night of 6th August: To bed immediately after a 
light supper. 

I am in a station, on the platform. I am going to take the train 
for German}'. I climb up with difficulty into a very high carriage. I 
cling to the slippery step and nearly fall, but someone from behind 
pushes me with so much force that I am thrown into the compart¬ 
ment with my buttocks uppermost. The sudden movement seems to 
have uncovered my behind, for my skirts arc pushed up, exposing the 
flesh, and a man continues to push me by means of a long cane 
placed at the anus. (I am not quite sure that this does not give me 
a vague pleasure.) Then I seem to be on a red seat and a woman is 
talking to me through the open door. The train is so high that I 
only see her head as she says to me concerning my eldest child who 
is seated beside me (he had not previously been in the dream), 
“This child has scarlet fever.” I turn towards him and observe that 
he is feverish. I draw him towards me and pet him. saying to myself 
that I hope he will not get worse before wc reach the end of our 
journey. I want to put cold compresses but cannot find water in 
the train. I observe his tearful eyes and am worried. 

Change of scene. I seem to be at my school, but the room is 
like the interior of a convent. A school mistress is with me, known 
as B. But she is not like the teacher of the same name whom I 
knew but more like a charwoman. I ask her to .stay and have tea, 
but she says she must catch the train. As she is leaving wc sec two 
railway lines; we seem to be on a country station platform, and wc 
sec a train moving out, the train that should have taken B. to 
Germany. Forced to remain, she agrees to have tea, and wc arc 
once more in the convettt when a packet arrives, I know not from 
whom, with chocolates for the children. I open it and find a small 
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piece of paper which I expect to indicate the sender, but it is blank 
I awake with slight colic. 

Dre.^m LXXI. The same night: I am teaching one of my classes. 
The children are noisy. I am tired and rather angry. I turn 
towards a little girl, more noisy than the rest, and tell her to write, 
“I am very disobedient,” and to show it to the head master. The 
child is confused and I sec tears in her eyes. I am worried at having 
been so severe. I would like to kiss the little girl. I awake. 


Dream LXXII. Xight of 7th of August: To bed immediately 
after a light supper. I have a slight headache. The afternoon had 
been spent at Kew Gardens with my friend F. 

The first part of the dream is vague; I seem to be on a station 
platform with my children, waiting for a train for Belgium. Then 
the scene changes and I see very distinctly- a young woman I lost 
sight of seven or eight years ago. She is dressed in blue, but her 
petticoat comes below her dress. I wish to attract her attention to 
this and call her, though I do not seem to hear her name pronounced 
in the dream. I pull her skirt down on the left side to try to make 
it right, but cannot succeed; she will have to take her dress off. 

Change of scene. We are in a sort of bathroom, which is quite 
white. The floor seems cemented. It is like a modern hospital. 
There arc combs on the floor. Then I am in a long corridor, painted 
white, and on the floor I see women’s combinations. Some are white 
and embroidered. One is of coarse net. and this I take for my 
friend to put on, but I sec no details of undressing and dressing. 
I know we are going to a banquet given by an important govern¬ 
ment personage. 


Change of scene. I am at table with many other people in a 
large room, richly decorated and gilded. I am surprised to sec no 
one of importance, but they give us to understand that, being myself 
of no importance. I have been relegated with the small fry to a room 
where the great personage has given orders that wc shall be properly 
gorged as is done with lacqueys. I yield to this, seeming to think 
that anyhow good cheer is always good. The person who has given 
10 the intormatton seems n servant .vnd very much occupied. Site 

ntokus und 1 htic I protest she tells n,e she bus orders to look ufter 

"'ueli es to snv. "Very well 
ko ahctid. I hitc into a Saint-Houori vvhicli is a dream o( whipped 
cream and preserved cherries aud melts beneath the teeth. I awake 

was^^rLXr "rf “'Hess it 

spole'ro;'h:r“dt'ri„«"h: C" ^ 
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Dream LXXIII. Night of 10th August: The day had been 
spent in a delightful garden in the country; I go to bed an hour after 
a light supper. 

I seem to be at a sort of fete, but I do not quite know what it is. 
I seem, however, to see a stage. Is it a theatre? But I seem to be 
in the open air. A friend is there. She is affected by nervous 
trembling. I am seated near her. I am happy. Suddenly I see a 
boy who is a connection of my husband’s. He looks just as when 
I last saw him, except that he wears a navy-blue costume. I say, “If 
he is here it means my husband has arrived.” I ask him. He 
replies, “He sent me to fetch you.” I ask, “How are we going to 
do about beds?” 

I am in the house. My husband is near me. I only see him 
vaguely but I feel his right arm round my shoulders. He talks to 
me gently and affectionately, never leaving me wherever I go. I am 
calm and quietly happy, but occupied about two low beds which I 
Hin trying to place close together so as to make one large bed. My 
husband approves without paying much attention, for he is occupied 
with me. He says, "This will do,” but I am not satisfied. I awake. 

The friend is a connection whom I had seen during the day 
similarly ill and nervous and I had felt troubled about her. The boy’s 
costume is the same as that my own boy was wearing. 

Dream LXXIV. Same night: I distinctly see one of my pupils. 
We talk in a low voice near a window in the corner of the room. 
The head master is at a desk. He is writing. He hands a letter to 
the youth, who gives it to me. I read (in English); “Dear Madame 
- - (iny real name): I am sorry I have not yet been able to send 
you back your essay on Suffragettes. I have just glanced at it—” 
There I stop. I find it funny he should write when he is quite 
close to me; but I say to myself that the letter is meant to count 
tis having been written during the holidays that are about to begin. 

I smile, the youth smiles and points to the head master as much as 
to say that he is a little cracked. I speak to the youth, who admires 
my essay (having apparently read it) and I say: “That was done 
years ago in a better way than I have done it. I have always had 
these ideas but I know no one who has expressed them more clearly 
than F.” I advise him to read the book of my friend F. The name 
of it is not mentioned, but I sec a book that resembles it in form. 

I awake. 

I do not know what provoked this dream. 

Dream LXXV. Night of 10th August: A light supper and then 
at once to bed. 

I am in a carriage, a kind of diligence. There arc several people. 
We seem to be at the top of a kind of dune. We descend a sandy 
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road. At the bottom we see the blue sen and rows of low houses 
along the shore. It is a village which I am sure I have seen before 
in a dream, especially the sleep slojje down of ilie road and the little 
low village shops. The diligence seenjs suddenly to go at a gallop 
along the shore level with the houses. The horses move with dilTi- 
culty and the rising tide reaches to the wheels, to the terror of my 
little boy who is apparently there. I decide to stop at an inn, as the 
child is too frightened to proceed. I have to tell the coachman, wliom 
I see on his seat, to stop the diligence. Then i am inside the inn. 
Small wliite tables are scattered about. We are in France and I am 
the only person who can speak French. I order dinner. It is to be 
a French dinner with a huge omelette aux fines lierbcs. 1 do not, 
however, see myself speaking to anyone. It seems a sort of mono¬ 
logue. I only see my child kneeling on a chair and looking out of 
the wiiuh'W. I put my left arm round his shoulder and show liiin 
sometliing in the distance. He is no longer afraid. I awake. 

I had sjioken of the sea during the day. 

DkF.vM LXXVI. Night of 14th August: To bed an hour after 
a light supper. 

I am walking in the street with the lady who lives above me. 
We pass in front of the house, and I sec a procession of young 
Women and children entering. They are her children. I exclaim: 
'•Bother! They will make a noise and wake my child.’* She looks 
quite amiable. I awake. 

These people often wake me, and that evening, especially, they 
had been making much noise. 


Dream LXXVII. Night of 15th August: To bed immediately 
after a large supper. 

I hear a bomb burst, then another, then a third, making a terrible 

noise. I take my elder child by the hand and reassuring him I 
begin to run. 

Change of scene. I see a friend who is sc,atcd on a table She 

asks me for money, and 1 say to her. -How could I give vou anv 

when I hvc on borrowed ntoncy?" She seems to look sorry foV 
me. I awake. 

I am told that in the distance there were sounds like cannon 

three or four times. I heard nothing except in the dream. There 
have been money worries. 

Dw:am LXXVIII Same night: I am in my bedroom of our 
o d house m France. I sec all the details: the large iron bedstead 

^alls. I hear the servant moving m tiie next room, and my lister 
appearing as quite a little girl, in short petticoats and with her a ; 
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on her shoulders, enters at the door in the wall. She tells me to 
come as they are waiting for me downstairs. She looks happy. I go 
to the night table and below it I find many shoes. I look for a pair 
that suits me; I find a very small pair and ask myself if they would 
do for my sister. I awake. 

I had been thinking of my early home life. The scene agrees 
with reality, except the shoes and they belong to recent occurrences. 

Dre.\m LXXIX. Night of the 17th August: I am with a man in 
the street and we talk of the education of children. He criticizes the 
modern system. I sec a square in front and hesitate to cross it. The 
man has become a woman. We are seeking a restaurant. Then the 
dream is vague but I am on the platform of a railway station. 

I had been discussing education a day or two previously. 

Dream LXXX. Night of 18th August: To bed after a copious 
supper. 

I am with my mother who seems busily occupied with me. She 
reproaches me with being badly dressed. “You are dressed like an 
Englishwoman." She worries me and I want to leave her. But 
she will not let me go, as my petticoat shows below my skirt. She 
calls me back. I think to myself, “I ought to dress as badly as Aunt 
Julia and then I should be left in peace.” 

Change of scene. My mother is undressing me and I am help¬ 
less in her hands, although I protest and grumble. A well known 
Labor politician (not personally known to me in real life) is seated 
on a low chair opposite me, with his left knee bent and his right leg 
extended. He calmly watches the operation, but seems to take 
pleasure in it. I am ashamed and uncomfortable. My mother reaches 
the last garment, a sort of pink drawers. Then suddenly I am seated 
on a low chair facing the Labor politician. There is a sort of gas 
warming apparatus between us. I seem now to be dressed. My 
mother makes some remark which docs not seem to me correct, 
and a discussion arises, while the Labor man gently places his right 
foot on my left foot, as much as to say “Why dispute when you 
know that she will not yield.” 

Change of scene. The Labor man has become a woman and is 
trying ham. I awake. 

Dream LXXXI. Same night: I am vaguely aware that I ought 
to have an English lesson, where or why I do not know, but I see 
my teacher, a small active woman closely resembling an actual 
teacher of English I had when at the Ecolc Normale in France. I 
take the tram to return home, and my teacher is there before me; 
she is the tram conductress (in English). I am surprised she is 
there before me, and seeing me enter, she greets me with an amiable 
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smile. She seems much occupied. We arc now seated m front of 
the tram, on a bench attached to a sort of platform, as on a Pans 
•bateau mouchc." ^^y English teacher, dressed in gray, holds a 
skein of wool in her separated hands and someone whom I do not 
see. is winding it. while I am seated near admiring the activity of the 
little woman in gray and wondering how she can do so many things 
at the same time. Either I say so, or she reads my thoughts, for 
she remarks: “You must have done all these things if you have been 
leading a very active life.” I feel that she is the new type of war 
woman, busy, active, completely happy, it seems. 

Suddenly we seem to be in a room. The little woman is still 
there, always busy, in a corner, talking gaily and amiably. She turns 
towards a young woman seated in an easy chair with green arms, 
seemingly of wood. The young woman herself is like a doll, pink, 
carefully tended, placid and pretty. She is A. L. whom I knew in 
my childhood and is like her, only embellished. I seem to sit 
opposite her. She is now married and I ask if she is happy. I hear 
no reply, but I see from a childish grimace that she is neither happy 
nor unhappy, and I know that her husband finds her exasperating. 
Then for a moment I sec a tall woman who speaks to the little 
woman in gray and runs away peacefully and happily. It is L. O. 
She also is married, the little gray lady tells me. I am surprised and 
ask if she is happy, though the question docs not seem to be 
definitely formulated. She replies that L. O.’s husband beats her 
every day. but that L. gives no sign of this and decides to resign 
herself. She adds, "Poor L., she was always such a nice girl." I 
awake. 

L. O. is a teacher; she is not married. A. L. is really doll-like. 
She is now married but I do not know her husband. There is a 
tram strike at present. I had been thinking of the Labor politician 
in connection with my husband. 


Dream LXXXII. Night of 19th August: To bed after a light 
supper. First day of monthly period. 

I am in an underground lavatory of the English type. I wish 
to put a penny in the automatic lock. Then I find nothing but a 
washing basin. Suddenly I am seated in a w. c. with my skirts 
raised, but I feel uncomfortable for I am near a door by which ladies 
arc entering. I awake with a a colic pain which is, however, very slight. 

Dream LXXXIII. Same night: I am in a school, but it is more 
like an enormous bazaar with large strange gilded stairways ser- 
pcntimng overhead. There seems a crowd of people below. I am 
on one of the staircases leaning on the balusters. I am looking for 
Mademoiselle Z. (a teacher in the French Lycee I was once at) I 
find her in the corner of a large hall (the place is something like 
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Selfridge s) and she shows me fiandkerchiefs with red and blue 
borders. There are other people present who admire them with us. 
Someone says (I am not sure whether in English): “After showing 
these don t show the others: they are not half so pretty.” But 
Mademoiselle Z. shows other handkerchiefs of a much coarser kind, 
and someone says: “They look nicer on the wrong side." They 
resemble some of mine. 

Change of scene. A rather loud voice, resembling that of the 
Head Master but yet being a woman’s, announces that before enter¬ 
ing in class there will be “assembly.” \Vc are soon all assembled in 
a large hall, and my pu()ils for French conversation are at my left 
seated along a table of planks. They lean on the table listening 
attentively. I dominate them from the height of a platform seated 
beside the Head Master who still speaks like a woman, and seems 
to have some resemblance to the head of my old ficole Normale. 
She makes quite a speech, I think in English, and has a dramatic 
air. Turning towards my pupils she says: “It is important that you 
should come to Madame —'s conversation classes.” She uses my 
unmarried name and I ask myself why. I feel very self-conscious 
and look embarrassed. I avoid looking at my pupils but gaze over 
their heads. The voice continues: “—will pay attention to every 
word and to every defect.” This time she calls me simply by my 
Christian name and I am astonished. She turns towards me as if to 
ask whether I approve. I smile vaguely, as if approving, but feel 
uncomfortable. I have the impression that there is a man behind 
us looking on. The Head’s voice still continues: “Before going back 
to our class rooms we arc going to open at last this mysterious cup¬ 
board.” And suddenly I see a yellow cupboard. It seems to be 
made of cardboard with wooden uprights, rather like a theatrical 
property. It has a mouldy and dirty appearance. They arc about to 
open it. This is a dramatic moment. I ask myself if a coffin will 
be found there or a mutilated body. I still feel the presence of the 
unseen man behind, looking on. It is much like a play. At last the 
cupboard is opened and I see, high up, something red like mahogany 
and say, “It is a cofliin,” but it is only a child's wheelbarrow. Tbe 
playthings arc brought out of the lower part of the cupboard, mostly 
of wood painted yellow and green. I do not know what these things 
are for, but there are many of them, and I note that they are In goo<l 
condition. There is a train but I do not see the other things dis¬ 
tinctly. I take some dusty books out of the cupboard, and look at 
them. There are, too, clothes and rags there. Someone pulls out a 
>mall girl's riding costume. All these objects belonged to her—a 
httlc girl who is dead, and her parents, who adored her, have thus 
preserved all her possessions. Suddenly a baby is taken out of the 
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cupboard. Every one bends over the minute creature which is in a 
quite small bed of white wood like a child's plaything. Someone 
says: “How ugly he is!” He is in fact making a grimace, hut I. who 
understand babies, declare: “It is nothing, it is only a little colic. 
(See the previous dream.) I take the baby' in my arms. He smiles, 
he is beautiful, everyone admires him, but suddenly I perceive that 
it is only a doll. Someone calls out that there arc eggs in the cup¬ 
board. It is the little girl’s favorite fowls and someone declares 
(I believe it is I): “If the hens have been there all this time they 
must have laid eggs and many must have hatched." I find liroken 
eggs in the dust, sticky and dirty. Suddenly I feel something 
scratching my posterior. I find it is broken shells, and that I must 
have sat on the eggs. From beneath my skirls I draw yellow sticky 
broken eggs. My hands are full of them, there are still more. After 
that, all is vague; it is raining and little girls arc coming to school 
across the fields beneath. I awake and then arise to urinate. 

During the day I had felt "sticky" and was surprised to find my 
periods had begun. The other details are inexplicable. 

Dream LXXXI\'. Night of 22d August: A light supper and to 
bed at once. 

The dream is very vague. I am learning to ride with a man. I 
am scaled behind him. Then he changes into a young woman 
dressed as a “land girl" in gaiters and breeches. We go to wash our 
hands for dinner. I awake. 


1 o bed half an hour 


Dream LXXXV. Night of 24th August 
after a light supper. 

It is vague. I dream of how to make cheese with milk curds. I 
give a recipe. I think I awake before the next scene. 

I am near my friend F. who is writing at a table. I am seated at 
his left, at a lower level, my head resting on his arm. I am very 
happy. I say to him: "Yes, I am rather tired of school work- per¬ 
haps I could do something with these." It is a question of writing 
articles. He says he will think about it. Then we go together to a 
window where the sun seems to enter. His arm is round me and my 
head on his breast. He says: "Which restaurant shall we choose?" 
leave the choice to him. He adds: “Would vou like a new one’" 
agree to what he likes. Then we seem to be near the fireplace 
aeng each other and close together. Suddenly I see that he had no 

can feel Th' buttocks arc uncovered. I 

can feel them with both my hands behind him. I am all the time 

very happy. Then r fed his penis against my skirt. We seem now 
be both dressed. At this point my younger child awakes me I 
am conscious of no agitation. The night before I had been slightly 
excited and I had also been thinking of F. S y 
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DREANf LXXXVI. Same night: I seem to dash into a passing 
taxi. It does not stop b;it I open the door and enter. There are 
already two gentlemen there, but that does not seem to disturb me. 
I sit beside them and we proceed. We reach Charing Cross. I open 
the door next to me on the left, and the gentleman near it opens the 
other door. He is my father. He is tall and slender with white 
hair, more like a well known Swedish politician than my father. I 
ask myself why I had not noticed him before, but I realize that the 
gentleman between us had obstructed my view. My father seems 
happy to see me but treats me more as a friend than as a daughter. 
He simply squeezes my hand and tells me he is going to France. I 
say, "How lucky! I am going, too. and we can travel together." I 
am going to look for my mother, but I must have my passport. I 
sec a sort of ticket office. There the young girl asks me a question 
I do not understand and I reply "No" at random. “Oh! that settles 
it!" she remarks. “I cannot give you a passport.” I am worried and 
discouraged, and I ask her, timidly and very politely. “Excuse me, 
could you repeat your question? I don't think I quite understood." 
She asks, “Where have you lived before in France?” I mention the 
name of the town where I was born. She writes it down in a 
register but spells it wrongly, and I am about to correct her, but 
saying to myself, "What’s the good?" I go on to name the depart¬ 
ment. She writes down “Jura” instead, but I say to myself that 
these arc merely formalities, and that all clerks are like that. Then I 
ask for my passport, but the employee replies very amiably: “You 
are too late; you must ask Mile. Gabriellc,” and I feel that I am 
losing my time, and that we shall miss the boat. But my father has 
my "identity book." I see it in his hands with its white cover. We 
find Mile. Gabrielle and while she attends to me I am worried and 
say to my father: "We shall miss the boat. You go first and I will 
take the next boat.” But he replies: “I will wait for you.” Then 
my child awakens me. 

Dream LXXXVII. Night of 27th August: A week after the 
monthly period. A light supper after a hot bath and then inmic- 
•Jiately to bed. 

I dream that I am in bed and that I see my husband enter my 
room. He wears a heavy brown winter overcoat and I know that he 
is arriving after a journey. I sec a bed in the corner of the room, 
the bed of my elder child facing mine. My husband goes towards it, 
and bonds down to kiss the child. This action uncovers his legs 
which arc naked. He sectns to have nothing on but his overcoat, 
and I see his buttocks and the anus when he bends. Then he sits 
on my bed, at the foot, on the right. He seems far away, I find him 
cold, and ask myself if he will kiss me. Suddenly I put one leg out 
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of bed, then the other, and exclaim: "How silly! I went to bed with 
my stockings.” I begin to take them off, exposing my legs and 
vaguely feeling that this was a sexual appeal to my liusband. I 
awake. I do not remember feeling se.xually excited. 

Dream LXXXVIII. Night of 2d September; (.Vfter a week at 
the seaside during which there were probably several dreams but no 
record was kept.) To bed early after a light supper. 

I seem to be in a room of which one side is pierced by arches 
seeming to form cellars. These cellars arc open and I see they arc 
full of coal. I am with a friend, a woman, perhaps my sister, and I 
make some remark I forget, about the coal. Then, still in a cellar, I 
see tables on trestles and a profusion of articles on them—linen, bed 
clothes, etc.—and I proceed to take what pleases me, I cannot now 
recall what, except eiderdown quilts. We pile up a lot of things, and 
I suddenly reflect, ‘'This is stealing.” But something happens—I 
cannot recall—to suggest that it is not so, that the things belong to 
us. I awake. 


Drea.m LXXXIX. Night of 3d September: On returning from 
spending an evening with my friend F. I went to bed at once. I 
cannot recall the dream except that F. came into it, and that also 
there was a sort of water tap for watering a lawn. On awaking, I 
had to rise to make water. 

Dream XC. Night of 7th September: To bed immediately after 
a large supper. 

I was slightly excited sexually and thinking also about Russia, 

atrocities. Socialism, etc., having just received a letter with regard to 

Bolshevism. In spite of taking notes immediately on awakening, they 

were msufilcicnt and I am not able to reconstruct the dream exactly 

A man came in, with a whip which lie flourished, as he walked in 

rout of me. Sometimes it touched my check. That pleased me and 

was confused that ,t should please me. The man lets fall a card 

which 1 pick up. It begins: “My dear Lenin,” I reflect- “He is onr 
of those Anarchists.” I awake. «e is one 

Dream XCI. Night of 8th September: Hot bath and to bed 
kliou- why sexually. I do not 

I am m a house though I do not sec it, busily making up parcels 

L 

see a 'vonmn and say: “If my husband is never coming I shall have 

and ccr..,„,, but’I ^7"; Tc 
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floor and no longer think of leaving the house. Then I am in niy 
husband’s arms. But it is all very brief. He seems agitated and 
goes out in a hurry. We follow him and reach a grating: he 
disappears. 

Change of scene. I am still there but I seem to be a little boy. 
My father (the same man who was before my husband) tells me to 
run towards the grating to find something. I now simply follow the 
little boy and the man who is my father. I run to the grating where 
someone, a woman, I think, gives me an envelope and I run back to 
my father who is on horseback going down a very narrow road. 
Another road crosses this and when I go along it to reach my father 
and arrive at the crossing, I see on my right the Kaiser galloping 
along madly. He sees my father who also sees him. My father is 
now a general; on seeing the Kaiser he acts promptly atid puts his 
horse to the gallop. The Kaiser shouts to him: *T shall have it,” 
and turns the corner in wild pursuit of my father, while 1 obliterate 
myself against the hedge. Then in an extraordinary way the road 
seems to divide and curve and the two men pursue each other while 
I glide along by the hedge avoiding the horses as well as I can each 
time they pass me, and wondering each time whether I shall be 
able to pas' 

Another change. I am a woman again. I am above the road, 
anxiously gazing at the wild course of the two horsemen. It is 
absolutely mad. The Kaiser seizes the envelope that my father holds 
in his hand, reads something, and says, "Seventeenth of July. You 
have got wonderful dictation on your side, but we shall have you 
yet." My father snatches back the envelope and the race begins 
anew. I observe the little boy advancing. At last he runs into my 
skirts barely escaping the horses’ feel. I awake. I am lying on my 
back, very hot and uncomfortable. 

D«eam XCII. Night of 9th September: To bed soo- after a 
bath and light supper. 

There seems to have been a beginning to the dream which I can¬ 
not recall. Where it begins to be clear to me I am in a room re¬ 
hearsing a comedy. A young woman is seated near a man who is 
my husband but docs not at all resemble him. The young woman 
is fair: my husband is tall, handsome, and his head round. She says 
to me: "You must not say that I am in love with your husband.” 
Someone, a woman, I believe, who is conducting the rehearsal, ex¬ 
plains that the young woman is my husband’s secretary. 

Change of scene. I am seated in a low chair and my husband, 
who in the dream is called "George," kneels before me. with his head 
in my lap and his arms round my waist. I gently kiss the back of 
his neck. But I know that this is a rehearsal and that the man is not 
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realiv my husband. Yet I love him and the kisses please me. .A 
voice says (it is that of the woman conducting the rehearsal!: 
"Someone is coming.” The man and I quickly jump up for we must 
not be seen kissing. I am exuberant and happy, and daticc round 
the room. Someone enters. It is Marjorie (a young girl I knew 
some years ago and of whom I had lately been thinking): she is tall 
and beautiful, as ever, and seems not to suspect anything between 
US. I awake. 

I cannot understand the details of the comedy. 

Dre,\m XCIII. Xight of 15th September: Second day of 
monthly period. To bed after a light supper. 

A dark complexioned man is leaning over me and giving me 
little kisses on the neck. He is an Egyptian. The sensation of the 
kisses sends shivers of pleasure down my back, but at the sanic time 
I feel ashamed to experience this pleasure and ! say to the man, 
"Arc you not ashamed to be an Egyptian?” I'here must have been 
more, but I recall nothing else. 


Drc.\m XCIV. Night of 19th September; To bed immediately 
after a light supper. 

I fed myself suddenly bounding up in the air like a ball. I rise 
rapidly in tlic air with my legs very extended and vertical. It is 
delicious. I float in the air. I am in a vast room with a very lofty 
ceiling. It seems to be in a palace. Long red curtains, thick and 
heavy, no doubt of velvet, form an immense canopy, and bang as 
portieres. Still floating in the air. almost stiff, without making any 
movement of my own. I come near the portieres, separate them and 
pass into another large room. Several people look at me, and I hear 
them murmur: "I wish I could do the same.” I reply: “'It is quite 
easy; it only depends on the elements which compose your being.” 
(I think this sentence was in English; the first one certainly was.) 
Then the room seems empty except for a beautiful lady in black, 
seated at a heavy table where a little boy reads to her. The scene 
is of a medieval palace. I seem to see black and white marble flag* 
beneath the lady's feet. I still float, still happy. The ladv and the 
little boy turn towards me. full of admiration, and I remark to them: 

t ou cannot say now that you have not seen an angel ” I awake 
^vltll a desire to urinate, which I do and go to sleep again. I cannot 
explain the dream but it was very agreeable. 


Drt.vm XCV. Same night: I see a white curtain which moves 
and seems to descend along the window, and strike the glass Then 
thts curta.n changes into hail which beats noisily against the panes. 

like a white curtam. I awake. It is not raining, but I am sure there 
had been a sharp shower. 
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Dre.\m XCVI. Night of 20th September: An almost cold bath 
just before supper and to bed directly after. 

I am in a room with a large open window looking on the sea. 
The level seems much higher than that of the sea which appears in 
the distance like a sheet of silver, luminous with sunshine and 
covered by white sails. Suddenly an immense wave rises, enters the 
window and gently bathes the naked feet of my elder child. VVe 
are both standing near a white bed. His legs are naked; I have on a 
very short chemise. The wave, which only touches his feet, seems 
to ascend to my buttocks, though I am still standing. I feel the 
freshness of the water and have the soft impression of being seated 
on the wave which agreeably caresses the lips of the vagina, and 
they seem separated and throbbing. I go downstairs and say to my 
servant: “When the wave goes ^ve shall have awful mud.” I awake. 
I am sexually agitated and moist, and have difficulty in calming 
myself. A letter from my friend F. in the morning had referred to 
the seaside. 

Dre.\m XCVII. Night of 23d September: To bed soon after a 
light supper. 

I am looking on while a well known Pacifist is explaining to a 
young girl the trams she must take to reach the office. They arc 
bending over a map which I do not see. She is like a pretty teacher 
I know, but with rather a stupid air which the teacher has not. He 
explains the map, at the same time wondering to himself, I know, 
how she can be so stupid as not to find out for herself. Suddenly an 
invisible person comes and tells her that her bath is ready, and as 
she fails to go at once I decide to take this bath. I enter the bath 
which is a cemented hole in the ground. Suddenly I observe the 
Pacifist at the other end of the bath. We are both naked and facing 
each other, ^^y legs are separated and I ask myself if he can see 
my sexual parts. His legs also arc separated and I wonder if I can 
see his sexual organs. I see nothing, and I reflect that if I make the 
water very soapy no one can see anything. I proceed to do so. A 
shelf behind my head worries me. I keep knocking against it. I 
decide to move to the other side. But I can only do so by going near 
my companion. I do so and we are seated side by side in the water. 

I awake with a longing to make water. 

I had spoken of the Pacifist during the day. 

Dream XCVIII. Night of 27th September: A light supper 
and to bed after evening at a concert. 

I hear music though 1 cannot catch the sounds, and I ask myself 
how thought can be rendered in music. 1 see a little boy making 
water, or, rather, I do not see the boy, only the golden arch made by 
the urine. It is an immense arch and I ask myself how that can be 
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rendered in music. Then a fish is shaken threateningly before my 
face, and I hear afresh the sounds of music which seem to tell of 
••the rebirth of the world." I awake with a desire to urinate but 
too lazy to get up or to make any notes, and saying to myself tlial 
I shall not forget. I fall into a light sleep again, but soon awake, 
repeating the word “rebirth” and get out of bed. 

I had lately been advised bj’ a doctor, in connection with a slight 
disturbance of health, to drink more water, and the results doubtless 
influenced some of these later dreams. 


Dream XCIX. Night of I9th October, the last day of monthly 
oeriod. 

I see a sort of seashore in a depression made of sand. I say to 

mvsclt that it would be nice to lie on the sand and be softlv caressed 
• • 

by the waves. I am in a bathing dress, with arms and legs bare, 
and I lie down on the sand. The sea caresses me and I enjoy the 
sensation, like a wave of velvet rising and falling on my body. 
Suddenly from another side, in this strange basin, an immense wave 
from behind me rushes forward to meet the sea. I see that I shall 
be caught between these two masses of water unless I escape quickly. 
I run away though the water already reaches my thighs. Then I 
find myself seated astride of a wall against which I seem for a 
moment to rub my posterior holding on by both hands. This action 
seems to excite me sexually and I say to myself that I must mas¬ 
turbate. I wonder where I can do so and suddenly think of the 
bathing cabin. Then 1 am there, stretched on the floor with my 
right hand applied to the sexual parts. I awake, asking myself if it 
had really happened, or if I had only dreamed it. It was only a 
dream, of which I am ashamed, but I was much agitated and the 
sexual region moist. I wanted to urinate and did so. copiously. 


Dream C. Night of the 20th October: I am going to a village 
near Southend looking for a house for my husband’s nephew. When 
reach Southend the sea breeze enters my nostrils, and I say "I 
must sec the sea. if only for a minute. How good it would he to he 
here with F. But reason prevails, and as I am not there to sec the 
sea. 1 go on my way to the village. 


The most elementary distinction in dreams, as elementary 
as that bettveen land and water in geography, is, as the earlies't 
cientific investigators of dreaming pointed out, that iietwecn 
prcsentativc and representative elements, or whatever terms 
may be preferretl to indicate the dream elements that are based 

tased on stored up impressions of the past in memory. It is 
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a friiiclamental distinction, hut scarcely one that it is profitable 
to dwell on. Every dreamer—one might almost add in every 
dream—is working with both kinds of elements, though the 
prescntative element is not always easy to recognize on account 
of our imperfect knowledge of the condition of the organism. 
Theoretically, moreover, we can easily imagine a dream made 
up entirely of representative elements; but it is probable that 
our theoretical view is wrong. We may say, for instance, that 
a dreamer, who after a hard day's work seems to be continuing 
his work in sleep, is engaged, on a representative dream, but it 
is highly probable that the fatigued organism stimulates the 
dream which thus has a presentative element. It is certain, 
also, that every presentative dream has representative elements; 
otherwise there would be no dream. 

All the dreams here recorded may probably be held to 
contain both presentative and representative elements, very 
often quite clearly, and it scarcely seems that much would be 
gained by making the attempt, which could only be approxi¬ 
mate. to estimate their relative proportion. 

It may be worth while, and is certainly easier, to consider 
another common and ancient distinction: the proportion in 
dreams between representative elements of old and of recent 
date. It may well be that there are individual or other 
peculiarities (as of sex, age, temperament, and nationality) in 
this matter, so that the proportion is worth noting. Wlien we 
consider the dreams before us from this point of view, it is 
seen that 21 of them must be put aside as vague or indefinite, 
for they present pictures which cannot be clearly associatetl 
with any single remembered event, recent or remote. There 
remains 70 which can be associated with recent events, oc¬ 
curring within a few days before the dream, most often the 
(lav before, and 45 which can be associated with remote events, 
sometimes fifteen years back, or in childhood. It will be seen 
that the new and the old frequently overlap in a single dream. 
IVobably, indeed, in every dream of any length, it would be 
possiljle to detect the blending of recent and remote memories. 
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This is probably a normal re>ult and true for drcaininj^ 
generally. Probably, also, it is true of dreaming gcncrall}'. as 
for the present dreamer, that there is a decided predominance 
of recent over remote memories. In order to discover whether 
there is anything peculiar in the balance of memories in the 
pre.sent dreamer we shoukl have to bring forward comj)arablc 
numerical proportions from other dreamers, lij the tCNture of 
all fullv-formed dreams—dreams that arc more than mere 
floating fragments—we must expect to find the texture con¬ 
stituted by the warp and woof of these two kinds of memories, 
whether or not the proportion varies. I?)very dreamer’s map 
must show the two blended, just as land and water are lilcnded 
in the geographical map. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to deal further with generalities. 
It is more intcre.sting, it is no doulit more significant for the 
establishment of individual pcrsonalitv tlirough dreams, to as 
certain the chief groups into which a dreamer's visions of the 
niglit fell, to find out their relative frequency, atid to note 
their main characteristics. 

Something, however, may be sai<I first as to the classes 
into which the dramalis personae of these tlrcams fell. Froir 
the point of view of their nearness to the dreamer I divide 
tlicm into five classes and I note the number of dreams into 
which one or more members of each class fall (independently 
of the exact number of figures belonging to any class in a 
single dream): (1) Her children, in 18 dreams; (2) her 
parents, in 13 dreams; (3) other relations (usually brothers). 
13; (4) other known people, not being blood relations. 37; 
(5) imaginary people, 48. Looked at broadly, there are two 
classes: real people and imaginary people. ' The imaginary 
people constitute more than a third of the whole population of 
the dream world, and play a part therein which is just as real 
that of the real people, often indeed a more impressive part. 
From the point of view of the dream world one might even be 
temptc<l to say that the “real” people-the people whose proper 
place IS m the waking world—must be regarded as merelv in- 
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With regard to the distribution of classes of people in 
relation to kinds of dreams, the dreamer herself has made some 
remarks (not after the present series but after a later series 
which were noted down in a more summary manner) suitable 
for quotation here: 

“I do not hold the theory that we people our dreams with 
beings absolut^y unimportant or of secondary or remote im¬ 
portance in our life. It seems to me, rather, that we people 
them either with those who are closely and immediately im¬ 
portant to us or, failing these, with utterly fantastic and imag¬ 
inary beings bearing no connection with our life, abstract 
people for the most. 

“I base this on the following facts: 

“(1) In dreams purely physiological in origin, urination 
(if not associated with erotism), difficult breathing, etc., the 
characters are more than in any other kind of dreams abso¬ 
lutely fantastic, a vague friend, a flying man, a crowd, and 
seldom do they present the face of anyone one knows. 

“(2) On the other hand in dreams belonging to the psychic 
sphere (affection, worries, work, disquietudes, and erotism) 
the characters are either very clearly defined and known people 
or else again fancy—pure fancy—rather than anyone remote 
or secondary in one’s life. 

“For instance in dreams of worries over work it has always 
been my headmaster or mistress or educational agent who has 
come in. Most close they are to my everyday life of all im¬ 
portant work, and always the head, never other teachers, hardly 
ever vague, and never bringing remote or secondary people 
into the dreams. 

“Dreams of worries over children are also clearly set. I 
never dream of children vaguely known to me as nieces and 
nephews, or of children of my youth, but of my own two 
darlings or else pure fancies. My own, however, occur far 
more often than the fanciful. The same applies to dreams con¬ 
nected with parents, brothers, etc., though these are not fre¬ 
quent, the ties of affection, though great, not as great as to 
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leave deep constant concern or worry as children do or a lover, 
except on occasions such as long silence, illness, etc. 

“Beside all this, dreams are occupied with matters of de¬ 
tail, with people and things close at hand during the day pre¬ 
ceding the dream far more than with remote people and things 
of the past. I find something of this kind in almost every 
dream I have. A remark during the day. a personality recalled 
through conversation, a face in a ’bus, offer far more fancies to 
build upon, for a leading part or for filling in details, than 
youthful or past things secondary in one’s life,” 

When we sur\'ey broadly the sleeping life of this dreamer 
—and probably of any dreamer—we find that it reflects all 
the essential and fundamental experience of the activities of 
the organism, physical and psychic, those actually being ex¬ 
perienced in the body at the time and those so recently or so 
persistently experienced that they have left traces easily per¬ 
ceptible to the dreaming mind. It needs scarcely to lie re¬ 
marked that the distinction between “physical” and “psvchic” 
in dreams, however convenient, is merely superficial. All 
dreaming, on the one hand, is psychic, wherever the stimuli 
that set it in action, or that affect its action, may chance to 
arise. On the other hand, we cannot positively say that all 
dreaming is not. as regards the nature of its stimuli, physical, 
for we know nothing of the way in which experiences are reg¬ 
istered on the organism. It may be convenient to talk (with 

Semon) of “engramms” but we do not know what an en- 
gramm is. 


It is important to insist on this equality of character in 
the experiences of dream-life. It is all the more necessary be¬ 
cause there is always a temptation to introduce our own social 
conventions m estimating the quality of dream experiences. 
Social conventions exist in dreams. That is to say. for in¬ 
stance, that the dreamer may be ashamed at finding himself in 
situations which would cause shame in waking life But the 
dreamer ,s n.erely playing an unwilling part in a tiream which 
he has not consc.ously had any part in producing. Ami that 
dream-drama is set forth with serene impartiality on a haS 
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altogether regardless of social conditions and exactly reflect¬ 
ing the functions of the organism in their relatively funda¬ 
mental importance. In dreams everything that affects the 
human organism of the dreamer assumes its true value; there 
is neither “high” nor “low.” So it comes about that many 
things that in the conventionally arranged life of human 
societies are emphasized are in dreams almost ignored, and 
many things that in society are almost ignored appear in the 
first order of prominence. 

This is well illustrated when we group these dreams in 
order in accordance with the natural human functions which 
most frequently come into play. We find this order to be: 
erotic, 20; parental, 18; eating, 15; vesical, 14; filial, 13; 
vocational, 9; intestinal, 3. As there are one hundred dreams 
all these figures are at the same time percentages and the 
order thus revealed seems to be significant. 

It will be seen that the erotic group comes first with the 
largest number of dreams (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 10, 21, 28, 35, 41, 
43, 50, 51. 57, 61. 85, 87, 90, 91, 93, 96, 99), one-fifth of the 
whole. We are of course dealing with what are termed 
fest dreams, the dreams of whose nature there can be no ques¬ 
tion. or, at all events, with dreams of whose nature there can 
l)e little dispute; we are not here viewing them psychoanalytic- 
ally and therefore we are not primarily concerned with the 
question of a concealed meaning beneath the surface, that is to 
say, with latent dreams; that is a question which still remains 
obscure, even when we admit, as we can scarcely fail to do, 
that dreams often possess a meaning which is not on the 
surface. 

This proportion of erotic dreams will still, however, seem 
to many a matter to contest. There arc some persons who 
will be shocked to see so many; there are others who will 
assert there could not be so few. That still persisting opposi¬ 
tion of attitude is due to the historical development of the 
study of this aspect of dreams. Down to nearly forty years 
ago even the most serious students of dream psychology had 
little or nothing to say about erotic dreams. Sometimes they 
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would deal with the subject of dreaming in an elaborately de¬ 
tailed and apparently comprehensive manner and yet never 
refer to erotic dreams. It seemed as though their most search¬ 
ing investigation of the sleeping mind had never revealed tc 
them the play of the fundamental and singularly strong im¬ 
pulse of sex. Then the inevitable reaction took place. The 
pendulum which had been artificially drawn up to one absurd 
extreme swung violently back to the opposite extreme. Dream 
psychologist.s arose (it is unnecessary to say what persuasiveness 
tlie overwhelming genius of Freud lent to their argument) 
who declared that, so far from not finding sex in dreams, they 
could really not find anything else! 

To-day (although survivors of both the ancient views 
may still be detected) it is at length possible to take up a more 
rationally balanced position. On the one hand we no longer 
pretend not to see the psychic operation of any human impulse: 
we can impartially accept, and even welcome, them all. On the 
other hand, we recognize that we arc not narrowly driven down 
to a single root for all the variegated wealth of the mind, 
whether sleeping or waking. We can map out the vegetation 
in this rich field, finding different growths with different funda¬ 


mental roots, although we cannot fail to find frontiers where 
the growths are blended or the roots uncertain. The efforts 
of dwtrinary controversialists to reduce all these growths to 
a single genus cease to be of interest. We find it more in- 
tere.stmg to trace the enrichment of genera and to determine 
their relative extent. This can never be quite the same for 
any two persons or even for the same person at two different 
periods. That is illustrated even by the example before us. 
for dreams observed in subsequent years, and even in the year 
nnmediatcly following that with which we arc here concerned 
-some of them I propose to bring forward-indicate. though 
only m a slight degree, an evolving process of change. They 
develop because personality develops, or. as it were, exfoliates 
roveahnff ever „e«- phases from wi.hh.; yet that newness t's 

to ^ Te h tl'e limits seem 

be w.de ,t IS because we contain within ourselves com- 

20 
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plenientary and compensatory aspects—so that personality al¬ 
ways retains its own outlines and those outlines always dis¬ 
tinguish it from every other personality. It is the value of 
dreams that they reveal the real features of this personality 
more nakedly and in truer proportion than we could ever 
expect to see a personality revealed in waking life unless we 
had very intimately learnt to know it, and even then we could 
never be quite sure that we had justly estimated the exact pro¬ 
portion of its various elements. In dreams that is done for 
us; we only need the privilege of observation. 

There seems to me reason to believe that the relative place 
of the erotic in the present dreamer’s life is justly presented 
by her dreams—though it would be helpful to compare them 
with the observations of other dreamers—when we bear in mind 
that the dreamer was at this time enduring a considerable de¬ 
gree of sexual deprivation at a time of life when in a healthy 
and vigorous organism the spontaneous sexual impulse is 
strong. We dream of a thing, as is well recognized, because 
we want to do it, although, as is less often recognized, we also 
dream of a thing for other reasons, because it forms part of 
the logic of the dream, or because we do not want to do it, or 
even merely because wc just happen to have done it. A dream 
of erotic excitement may occur immediately after erotic grati¬ 
fication and seems then, probably, to be an echo of the gratifi¬ 
cation rather than a sign of desire; provided, that is, that no 
actual physical excitement has accompanied the dream. There, 
indeed, we are brought up to an important criterion; how far 
are we entitled to call a dream erotic when no physical e.xcite- 
ment can be detected by the dreamer on awakening? At least 
eight (rather less than half) of the present dreamer's “erotic” 
dreams were accompanied by physical excitement and were 
therefore erotic in the full sense (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 28, 41, 50, 57, 
96). I am disposed to consider myself justified in regarding 
all dreams erotic in which the psychic content is erotic, (luite 
independent of the physical accompaniment. 13ut it is obvious 
that when we regard a dream as erotic where there are neither 
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obvious psvchic indications of its erotic nature nor any physical 
scxual-accojnpaninient. we tread upon unsafe grouivl. 

I do not propose to examine the details of these erotic 
dreams. They tell us a great deal about the dreaincr s ama¬ 
tory and affective temperament and experience in waking life. 
But I am not here concerned with analysis, and the reader 
may tlierefore be left to study them from this point of view 
for himself. 

It may, however, be of some interest, from the analytic 
as well as the synthetic point of view, to present a few of the 
subject’s later erotic dreams, mostly dating from the following 
year. Those noted down seem to have been typical of the 
later dreams, though tliey undoubtedly represent the most im¬ 
pressive of them, and cannot therefore be considered quite 
average dreams. One is tempted to believe that they corres¬ 
pond to the subject’s actual development at this period: they 
present a greater refinement and sublimation of erotic feeling, 
and the subject herself noted that actual coitus entered less fre¬ 
quently into her dieams. Yet this impression may be fallaci¬ 
ous, as is indicated by two early dreams (Cl, CII) dating just 
before the main scries, which I have brought forward. Tlicy 
chance to be very instructive in the light they throw on the 
sul)jcct’s erotic temperament, occurring within a few days of 
each other, and illustrating the two sides, spiritual and physical, 
of her erotic nature. Tliey might very well be regarded as 
the prelude to the series of dreams which they immediately 
preceded. 


Dream CI. (This and the following dream as well as CIV and CV 
arc written in English by the subject.) 

The dream begins with a dull dreary earth where suddenly 
comes a dear child, most certainly sent from fairyland. The child 
looks like a girl though I could not tell the sex and has big brown 
eyes shming like bright jet. Her locks are a soft golden brown, and 
everywhere she looks, beautiful flowers grow, and everywhere she 
breathes, wonderful light appears. Soon the earth is transformed 

izoTnl ^ '"^Sical light glowing, and 

anemo ^ ^ undergrowth full of pink and firm 

anemones. As I marvel at them I notice that, high above my hea-^ 
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Stand tali and splendid red lilies. I do not know where to look, 
the earth is a real paradise, and I exclaim: “I must gather some 
lilies for mother.” I am just going to break the strong stalk of one 
of them, when I see, entering the wood, the tall lanky figure of a 
dear man I know. His beautiful head is a glowing contrast to the 
red lilies near which he stands. There was no name, but there could 
be no mistake, it was the head I love so much. He looked grave 
and somewhat sad, and this caused me to pause in the act of gather¬ 
ing my wonderful red lilies. Then suddenly the beautiful child came 
into the wood and ran to him. She looked tired and haggard. Her 
flower-like eyes seemed bigger than ever, but stared strangely as if 
for ever condemned to remain open. She almost fell into his arms 
and he supported her as if he had been waiting for her and knew 
she would come in this dreadful state. The sadness of the face 
deepens and the child says softly, “They are asking too much of me. 
I shall have to leave them.” And I understand tliat they arc men 
and women, and that the fairy child is bound to leave the earth. I 
could not gather the lilies. 

There the dream stopped. I never came near him. He seemed 
not to notice me. I was the mere wonder-bound spectator of this 
enchanting scene. Would you call this an erotic dream? It left me 
in a most beautiful state. Was the child Love. Did it mean; Abuse 
love and it goes, and with it the flower and light, and itself the most 
glorious flower of all? 

Dream CII. (Two nights later): Last night I had a wicked 
erotic dreatn. Coming home from school a man boarded the bus 
who, I am sure, is a French professor at the great college near here. 
I had never seen him before but have been shown his photograph. 
He looked so French, so professor-like, and so like the photograph, 
that he interested me. Well, in the night, he, of all men, a perfect 
stranger, not even pleasing to me, did what no man has ever been 
allowed to do without being kicked in the face. And I simply loved 
it, though I quarrelled with myself and kept on repeating: “How 
dare he when only one man is allowed to do this?” 

It was an idiotic dream, which left me disgusted at my wild 
enjoyment. 

Dream CIII: I had a dream last night which, though neither 
charming nor agreeable, may be of interest as combining erotic and 
vesical elements. I was in a crowd at a great railway station in 
Paris, going to take a ticket for my birthplace, and awaiting my turn 
at the booking office with a number of very French people, in shawls 
and hatless. People press against me and a fat lady tries to pass in 
front of me saying: “I was there before you,” to which I reply, 
knowing she i? telling a lie: “Indcedl I am going first however. 
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Which I proceed to do, elbowing niy way. I fear. I ask for a third 
class ticket for —. The clerk says: "Have you your papers?" I 
reply: "No. I did not know they were needed.” He tells nie the 
gentleman beside me will tell me what I must do. Then I see a 
man at my right who explains vaguely that I must go and see 
M. —, pay two francs, telegraph for my papers, etc. (1 don't recall 
the details clearly.) I see myself quite small, like a school girl, in a 
light dress, and tliinking that by pretending to be innocent I may 
get through witliout all these worries; so I innocently say: "I have 
a passport at home,” and think to myself that I will telegraph to my 
servant, who is at a hotel with the children, to send it. The man 


is taken in by my angelic air, says, after the clerk has given me my 
ticket: “Come with me to sec the superintendent [the word I think 
in English] and the matter will be arranged.” "But I shall lose my 
train?" "Oh, no, you have plenty of time.” So we go, I. quite 
small, beside him, and telling him that I have been to England 
several times during the war and must therefore have a passport in 
order. As I walk or rather run after this man who strides ahead. 
I drop a sixpence and then a half penny which roll on the ground. 
I stoop to pick them up when to my horror I find they have rolled 
in front of some men’s urinals, but not wishing to lose my sixpence 
half penny I pick the coins up quickly and awkwardly and go on. 
We reach at last a room, which I enter, following the man, witliout 
at first realizing that the place is full of urinals (holes in the floor 
covered with earthenware) and I put my foot into a pool of golden 
urine. I become very red and uncomfortable, and then I see that 
my companion is opening his trousers and preparing to urinate. I 
rush out and knock against a large, strong, short-skirted woman (of 
the Land Girl" type), carrying a bucket, who has come to clean the 
urinals, and svho says to me smiling broadly: "You made a mistake*'” 
»h,ch makes me fed still more confused. But the man comes out 

thtcl, looks at first like the other, but I soot, notice that, above 

^?Lnl 7 '“"'Pinion "■.tshes 

hen. lie searches hts pocket in vain, then suddenly throws him- 
f on me, takes me tn hts strong arms, draws my head back and 
caning over me seeks my lips. 1 struggle and c.vciaim: "What are 

nliic^T’" b b" " "-‘"JP'V >hrough 

t'li ch ts vistble the statton crowded with people. I repeat- "I shall 

sa in°K“' "r°k'‘ ‘ "if "'"“'h 

kt’fir!; an?iT:n:Ze':o-::r:g":i:""l'i’e utweZ 

^ho sometimes appears in my dreams; he holds me as‘in a' vlrffd 
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little by little I begin to find that agreeable. He seeks to raise my 
skirt—a skirt of a golden color—in front—and I aid him in doing so! 
He is exciting me with his finger in a most agreeable way when I 
awake. 

It was a dream of the handsome brute kind, such as two years 
ago my erotic dreams nearly always were, though of late much more 
rarely. 

Dream CIV: She had been to see her friend F., who had a 
sore throat. 

I was out for a walk, rather in a hurry, very busy, I believe, on 
going shopping. When at the corner of a quaint little French street 
there was a man waiting for me. It annoyed me as I had nothing 
to do with men, so I pushed on hastily, never looking at the man. 
When I came back, however, I began to w’onder if he would still be 
there, and on coming to the corner I saw him and was not at all 
surprised to find that it was F. In a teasing mood, and giving myself the 
excuse that I was too busy, I passed him, head in air, though pleased 
and happy that it was he. I had no sooner started on my way up 
another quaint little street than I w’as sorry for what I had done, 
and felt I had been extremely unkind, but on looking back I saw 
F.’s sad and somewhat sexually greedy face (which is a look I have 
never seen on his real face) peeping at me through the doorway of 
an open-air sort of "lavoir,” and looking sadly resigned to my 
naughty enticing ways. I then pictured what he must have done to 
have the chance of seeing me. I saw him, retrospectively, so to say, 
entering boldly the lavoir full of women at work washing, crossing 
it to cut short the street corner, and, when he saw me looking back, 
hiding himself hurriedly, while I, playing hide and seek, came softly 
against the wall to surprise him. When we saw each other face to 
face we both looked radiant and happy, as in real life, but auto¬ 
matically each put out a long tongue to show the other (oh, horror) 
that it was black with a throat lozenge (such as I had given F, 
during the day) which meant we were both suffering from sore 
throat, and must not kiss. It was a gesture as of two children, and 
with the same mirth and gusto. In the end, however, the tongues 
united in a real kiss, and then in high and childish bliss we walked 
up the narrow little French street lightly, arm in arm, swearing 
mutually: “We shall cure one another." Then I awoke extremely 
happy at this ridiculous yet so delicious little dream. I wanted to 
urinate. 

Like the previous dream, this dream may be regarded as erotico- 
vesical. 

Dream CV: The beginning is vague. I am with W., a young 
lawyer to whom I was engaged more than ten years ago. He is 
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urging me to something, but it is very vague and I recall no words 
or gestures, only a desire on niy part not to yield, and a feeling of 
boredom that he should be so pressing. At last, still suppliant, and 
now with his arm round my waist, he is beginning to move me when 
he hears a sound in the next room. He goes to see what it is; it is 
F. who is there, looking sad and overwhelmed, and I mysteriously 
seem to see him through the wall. Xot less mysteriou>l\’. I know 
that F. is pretending that he feels it to be quite natural that I should 
take a lover of my own age, but his dejected air contradicts that 
assurance. That would have settled the matter, but in dreams our 
hearts arc made of stone. \V. comes back from the room, laughing 
cynically, and somehow indicating that he cannot hclievc that F. is 
my lover. He seems sure of his approaching victory, and wliilc F. 
is preparing to retire and leave us entirely alone he catches sight of 
the impatient \V. in an act which he would no doubt have post¬ 
poned had he realized, like me, F.'s sad attitude. It was the placing of 
his finger beneath my skirl, and penetrating the sc.xual parts. For 
the moment I was strongly excited and forgot F.'s sad face. I even 
believe tliat for a few seconds I experienced a delightful lattguor. 

I saw F. leave the house, looking crushed. I heard 
someone say: "They cannot make him cat: he will never get over 
it.” Then I knew that it was F. I loved, that I needed his mag¬ 
netically vivifying caresses, and to the astonishment of W. I rapidly 
threw on a rose colored dressing gown, and ran up the stairs, to find 
myself soon in F.’s arms and see his radiant face bending over mine. 
It was immensely sweet. But W. had followed me. He was there 
in front of us. and still sheltered in F.'s arms. I said to him: '•Yes. 
this is the man 1 love, and I shall never love any other." Mean¬ 
while. apparently attracted by the disturbance, a number of bovs and 
men seemed to be seizing and insulting F.. while I (a good Pacifist!) 
suddenly became a tigress, violently throwing at them whatever pro¬ 
jectiles I could find and protecting F. with my body. I awoke. 


Dre.\m CVI: While still, as it seemed to me. h.ilf awake. I was 
seeing and caressing F.'s head. This continued in dream very 
happily. Suddenly the bed seemed to become immensely long and 
t. appeared, far away at (he foot of it. only his bearded face sbow- 
mg. as It rested on the sheet, gazing towards my legs. At my end 
of the bed I was white and small lying on my back, with feet 
owards the threatening beard. Then the face began to advance 
ouards me like a long serpent on its belly, and suddenly the head 
IS between my legs, and I have the impression of coitus, hut cannot 
say whether it was not just a kiss. Then I awoke. 

Dream evil: This dream occurred just before a visit to Cam¬ 
bridge. which place I associate with W. who was at that univcLty. 
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I see \V. in my dream, though not at all resembling him in physical 
appearance (but I am never able now to recall his features). He is 
tall and slender, with long dark hair, the air of an artist in the 
l.'opular notion, and a negligent but elegant costume. We seem to 
have met after years of absence, and he looks at me with attention 
atul tenderness, as if to see if I am unchanged. Then in a slightly 
biting tone, his eye becoming rather hard and cynical, but his face 
yet keeping, as though in spite of himself, a ray of tenderness, he 
throws out the remark: *'No need to say, you have much thicker 
eyebrows than the rest of your family, and that indicates passion, 
tragic passion, but still passion. Vous ctes une grande passionnee!" 
As, with intense and tragic desire, he cries out these last words, the 
agitation and suffering of my friend affected me too in the same way. 
although at the same time the words he used made me smile, and 
then laugh, for I seetned, below all this, to see F. whom W. could 
not see, and, at the reference to thick eyebrows in connection with 
tragic passion, my overflowing and assured joy associated other 
ideas. How could he not see that passion is always the sister of 
joy! And then the idea suggested a little secret, for "thick eyebrows" 
are associated in my mind with a certain little triangle of dark hair 
elsewhere. These thoughts, difficult to render, passed panoramically 
across my mind, while my friend looked at me with a wounded air, 
puzzled at my gaiety, and so I, softening the outburst of a laugh 
which might hurt him. replied: “Ah, if you had said that two years 
ago I should really have been frightened. But now I can no more 
be frightened, no more; it is joy!” This phrase rcaroused my friend's 
ardours, and he began to soliloquize on his side: “Passionate, yes, 
passionate. Tragic perhaps; but she will be my wife." And I, who 
guess what he is feeling, am full of pity. How can I say, without 
wounding him, that there is now F., and that after the joy and light 
that have come to me I can never belong to him, that he belongs to 
the past? I do not recall whether I said this to him. The dream 
became vague as I awoke. 

Dkeam CVHI; This dream begins with the idea that a Chinaman 
is to be my husband. I do not know whether my mother was the 
de.-^pot in this matter but I am being put into an immense bed. and 
they (who remain vague) bring to me a Chinaman who is to sleep 
with me and be my husband. Horror! this man grimaces like a 
monkey; his nails are cut short, but with a sharp projecting point in 
the middle which transforms them into claws. When he comes near 
me these points prick my skin like needles and his body is h.iiry. 
The physical repulsion is painful and agonizing and no monster 
could be belter fitted to provoke it. But he does not take me, 
someone interrupt.s- Two young girls arc looking for a bed and they 
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propose to occupy that next to ours in the same room. But the sight 
of the monster shocks them: they rush out witli tragic gesturo, 
making with raised hands and arms, in the direction away from 
which their faces are turned, the classic gesture of certain Egyptian 
has reliefs in pushing off a horrible vision. But it seems to be a 
country in which beds are scarce, for these girls had lianily left 
before a whole procession of otlicrs passes through with the same 
end in view; at last two remain and. in spite of the Chinaman, 
occuiiy the vacant bed. My man was thus obliged to keep quiet, to 
my great relief. 

The scene having changed, I was in the street with my China¬ 
man and several young girls; we were walking in a row, one might 
almost say arm in arm, the Chinaman at the end of the line and I at his 
side. He had become singularly changed. His bronze or coppery c<'m- 
ple.xion suited him wonderfully: he was handsome, lie was noble, and 
now completely sliaven, with all his horror and grimacing gone. I fell 
myself leaning against him, and the presence of all tlu•^c women embar¬ 
rassed both of us. Suddenly my companion seemed no longer able to 
stand it, and as if by magic we both etitered a room, leaving the young 
girls behind. Tlierc my personality became doubled. There was one me 
on the bed—it must have been me and it spoke French distinctly—but 
there was also another me remaining spectator. The woman on the bed 
was lying on her back and she said in pure French to llie Chinaman 
(and the words remain very clear to me): "There is a flower; tlic most 
beautiful of flowers, and so finely constructed." Was this a command? 
My Chinaman seemed to understand it so, for he approached his sweet¬ 
heart (she was certainly that now), and turning her over on the bed, 
with a light movement, the thin drawers that covered her fell as by 
magic, and discovered two beautiful buttocks, rosy and firm, at the edge 
of the bed. Having only admired (but not touched) what he had thus 
rcvealvtl, my Chinaman, still in a charmingly playful way, turned this 
"flower” onto the other side, tluis exposing the sexual parts, which were 
like those of a little girl, without any shadowing hair. He seemed 
struck with astonishment at the beauty of this sight and still not daring 
to touch stood back the better to contemplate the sight, finally drawing 
away to a corner, where he squatted on the floor. The French woman 
on the l)cd. now modestly lying on her back, was a little astonished that 
he should go away, and after a few moments she said to him gently 
;•Yo^ know there is another flower and I should much like to know if 
It IS well made." The Chinaman then, quite naturally, unbuttoned him¬ 
self and drew out an organ which was small but erect and firm as though 
made of bronze, with a patina of copper, harmonizing with his face, 
which was so gentle and firm and noble. I do not know which admired 
It most, the woman on the bed or the woman who was looking on. bu» 
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both felt great admiration for wliat seemed to be an object of art. And 
suddenly this beautiful object became a serpent, grew elongated and 
opened its mouth, but still in an altogether artistic way. and then the 
Chinaman rose and came and made love to the little woman in a position 
which 1 am sure none ever thouglit of. He lay down beside her, both of 
them on their backs, and seeming not to touch her (he always seemed to 
fear to use his hands as though in his admiration he desired to minimize 
the contact) but I know that the serpent did his work, drawing himself 
out and twisting himself extremely, but so sweetly and voluptuously, 
with no trace of venom; I cannot say that I was violently stirred, it was 
ail so subtle; I cannot even recall the entry of the serpent; the dream 
tells me that it was so, but I do not know; I doubt it; I only hear divine 
music which my Chinaman was playing for me on a flute. What 
music 1 I really cannot describe it, any more than his way of playing it 
while lying close beside me, his two beautiful bronze muscular but rather 
slender arms holding the flute to his lips and raised towards the ceiling, 
both lying on our backs, so calm, so peaceful, so serene, that the sense of 
what the dream openly declares to have taken place was lost in the 
sounds of the flute, which filled me with ecstasy. 

The me. spectator, was during (his time much occupied in seek¬ 
ing some method of shutting a door formed of two mattresses to 
prevent the profane noises and gross language of two harridans 
quarrelling on the first floor from penetrating to the lovers. It was 
specially what one of these vixens was saying which scandalized the 
spectator me, a woman doing journey-work for the proprietor of the 
house. She was making a furious onset on the mistress of the house 
on account, she said, of the scandalous goings-on. She had pro¬ 
fanely attempted to enter the room in the midst of the lovers' ecstasy. 
I had quickly chased her out as one throws out filth, but her loud 
talk with the mistress of the house seemed to me a sacrilege and I 
was so afraid that it would be heard on the bed that I vowed I would 
sew together these mattresses, which persisted in falling back on me, 
if 1 could not otherwise hold them in place. Then I awoke. 

Why a Chinaman? That I do not know, but it was a jewel of a 
dream which made me laugh afterwards. My son had been to sec 
The Tempest and told me of Caliban and his costume and sharp 
claws; that clearly influenced the dream. 

Dm:am CIX: This dream took place four years later and is of 
rather different type, seeming to indicate a more mature stage o 

I cannot remember exactly how the dream began, but I sec 
myself in bed with my favorite brother (lost in the war); 'vc« 
both naked and lying sp<K.n-fashion. 1 with my back to him. (It w^ 
the position in winch I had actually gone to sleep.) It is my brother. 
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but at the same time it is Death. He is dear to me. We arc loving 
each other tenderly but yet he is Death as well as Love, those two 
divine tilings, which he is forever in niy thoughts since Death took 
him from me. This mystic lover—Death, Brother, and Love—is 
loving me and caressing me. and 1 feel very happy with his flesh 
against mine. He caresses me with his hands, covering all my naked 
body, especially the thighs and legs, with large slow’ movements full 
of tcnderncs.s. I feel all through how much he is a lover, but also 
how much he is Death, and how sweet and tender. Though my hack 
is turned to him. I seem to sec him, lean and bony, like a skeleton, 
hardly covered by flesh, and yet that flesh is so sweet to jue. and the 
head, which I also seem to see, is small (as those of skeletons seem 
to be compared with those of the living), bald, beardless, but not 
terrifying; without definitely recalling my brother’s features, I know 
that it is his face, rosy, with a tender rosincss like a child's face and 
quite unlike a death’s head. Yet it is indeed Death that is loving me, 
and at the same time it is indeed my brother. /Xfter these pleasant 
caresses, he sits up and throwing back the bedclothes and finding 
me lying flat on my back he raises the nightgown which 1 then seem 
to be wearing (before we had both been naked) and uncovers my 
legs, stomach, and body, which is then seen to be, on the left side, 
from beneath the breast to low down on the belly, adorned by a very 
beautiful picttire in colors, a landscape. My brother says tenderly, 
and with gentle pride: "That is the expression of our love. W’hich 
you have produced," and I am lost in wonder. I wanted him to go 
on caressing and loving me. so that other beautiful things should 
come out and cover my legs and thighs with fine landscapes, to 
express in color all that I am feeling; but my brother says gravely; 
"No. that is not for the present. To find in colors the expression 
that you .ire seeking you need solitude.” Here the dream became 
vague. The name of D. seems to float before me and the words 
"expression in colors.” (Here it should be explained that B. is the 
author of a book, read just before 1 went to bed. in which I had 
much .admired the power to express color. It may also be added 
that my brother was a painter.) After my brother’s remark I felt 
at first a little sad that he wished to leave me alone—it is so good 
to be loved—and then 1 felt that he was right. Still I need com¬ 
pany and I decide to leave my brother's bed and go and sleep in my 
stster's. SIjc is lying, not yet asleep, in a small bed which I ask her 
permission to enter. She consents, even seems pleased, but soon 
falls asleep, and we are in an uncomfortable position, back to back 
her rather large buttocks ag.imst mine. In .sleep her body arches 
and her bottom is thus propelled as a sort of battering ram. pushing 
me to the edge of the bed. so that I fear I shall fall out and begin to 
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think that it is not pleasant to sleep with a sister who is so in¬ 
hospitable and whose buttocks arc so fleshy and firm. Then I awake 
for a few seconds and on going to sleep again find myself with my 
brother—here again also my lover and Death—both of us naked. 
Again he is loving nje with large tender caresses and again, as before, 
he throws back the bedclothes and lifts my nightgown very high, 
then kisses me at length between the legs, so that I nearly lose all 
sense of the real world, save of my brother’s gentle hand covering 
and caressing my left breast. He stops in the midst of the long 
kiss to ask: "Would you like me to kiss your breasts?” But I, in a 
trance, reply, "No, go on,” and the delight of that kiss again absorbs 
me entirely. But he stops, and seeing me lying flat on my back gazes 
at my legs and body: on the left from below the breast to the bottom 
of the belly there was a great brown patch. My Brother-Lover- 
Death exclaimed: "There is no more picture, but that is where it 
was: it has left traces. Everything in you, with the help of our love, 
is preparing for it.” 

After that I seem to remember no more. I awoke much moved 
by this dream which seems to contain the mystic and erotic essence 
of my intimate life and affections. 

Before passing on from the erotic dreams of this subject, 
which have now been revealed, with singular frankness, in all 
their aspects and all their intimate personal recesses, from the 
crudest to the most spiritual, it may be of interest to consider 
briefly the personality of the lover in these dreams. We are 
not here called upon to do this analytically, because, without 
going beneath the surface, these dreams reveal manifestly and 
quite accurately the emotional phase the dreamer was in real 
life passing through. It used to be said, and is indeed still 
often repeated, that in dreams there is a “censorship” which 
suppresses or distorts wish fulfilments. That may be prom¬ 
inently true in the case of many abnormal or neurotic dreamers, 
but such censorship is not pronounced in the case of normal, 
healthy dreamers, and indeed the significant fact for us to re¬ 
member is that, as Freud has truly said, the heavy pressure of 
the “censorship” is really suspended, or at all events very much 
weakened, during sleep. Therefore it is enough to summarize 
the results synthetically. It will be found tliat the largest 
number, as many as eight, of these erotic dreams were en¬ 
acted with completely unknown men, of lower social class. 
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usually vigorous working nien, ultra-virile, inclined to be rough 
and aggres.sive. occasionally dark-skinned foreigners; in this 
group the physical excitement was most apt to be pronounced, 
and most easilv detected on awakening. Of the other dreams, 
one concerned the man to whom she had been engaged nianv 
years earlier; three her husband wliom she had not seen for a 
year or two before this scries of dreams began; six a new 
friend for whom at this time her affection was growing; one 
i more distant friend; one a man of her own class onlv known 
by sight and for whom she felt no attraction; one a half al¬ 
legorical figure associated with her brother: one was of mastur¬ 
bation: one of swinging; two were mixoscopic, the sexual ex¬ 
citement arising from the scene witnessed. 

The erotic picture thus presented seems fully adequate to 

all the excitations likely to be presented in daily normal life. 

Vet the largest group of all. the first, cannot be thus obviously 

ex])lainetl, and corresponds to no ])ronounced emotions in the 

dreamers waking life. It thus becomes of some psychological 
interest. 


There is little doubt that what is misleadingly calle<l 
^marriage by capture” has been common in primitive society. 
I here has not usually been any violence or rape involved; the 
woman has retained her right to decide; but the man’has 
exerted a .show of force, and so is enabled to manifest his ro- 
bu.st virility while she is enabled to manifest her feminine 
modesty The courtship in this group of erotic dreams is 
clearly of the nature of “marriage by caiHure.” The dreamer 
■s impelled to invent a powerful and primitive lover whose 
sudden an. ardent advances alarm ami repel and disgust her ■ 
Hit gradually she is won over, the lover seems more and more 
attractive and the scene tends to end in intense phvsical and 
emotional satisfaction. It would seem that we mav properly 

ncri, 1 rr "-ithou. c'orrespon/ 

ic ,ut r„i ® experiences or desires-as atavis- 

c but onl> m a verj- restricted sense. That is to say that 

> are the correlated psychic aspect of the most fundamental 
primitive sexual desire. When in the sleeping woman the phy- 
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sical sexual impulse is making itself felt apart from her daily 
civilized life and her personal affections the ancient deep- 
seated associations of that impulse will assert themselves and 
the dreamer imagine that she is playing her part in a “mar¬ 
riage by capture.” Most women, asleep or awake, are aware 
of the presence within them of this primitive desire to be 
carried away by force, even though in actual experience they 
would resent it and never yield to it. In dreams they can give 
it free play. I would propose to term the dream of this type 
the Marriagc-by-Capture Dream. 


Flying Dreams. 


I introduce the discussion of these dreams immediately 
after the erotic group, because there is some reason to think 
that in part—though. I believe, only in part—they lie on the 
borderland of the erotic group. When I wrote at length on 
such dreams in my book. The World of Dreams, many years 
ago. I did not find that they were ever erotic. I associated them 
with exaggerated rhythnfic muscular movements, especially 
with the rise and fall of the chest wall in more or less excited 
respiration. The evidence seemed to make that clear, and I 
had no evidence in favor of a sexual origin. Then came Freud 
who asserted that dreams of flying are the expression of a 
sexual wish, a kind of symbolization, of sexual origin yet with¬ 
out organic stimulus. It might, of course, be possible to at¬ 
tach too much importance to this assertion. Freud at that time 
believed that the majority of dreams are the expression of 
erotic wishes.^ So it seemed to me that he had no choice— 


J Thus in Die Traumdeutung (3d. cd.. 1911, p. 205) Freud 
“The majority of the dreams of adults deal with sc.xual matcna\ and 
express erotic wishes." He merely added, as by 
he would not “exclude the appearance of numerous 

hunger thirst etc. Fourteen years later, in his Selbstdarstellung 
(Grote’s Medizin dcr Gegenwart 1925) Freud states matter mi^c 
more clearly: “I have never set forth the opinion, often ascribed to me, 

always sta?^ it so clearly-Freud’s position is the same as that I 
maintain. 
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evidence or no evidence—but to make the same assertion of 
flying dreams. But I was quite willing to take the suggestion 
seriously, and I gave fresh attention to the matter. I'rcud 
had l)rought forward no convincing evidence on the point, hut 
I found that—while the respiratory origin of some dreams 
of the group could not he questioned—there was ground for 
believing that an erotic element must not be excluded. I found 
that in some of these dreams a distinct erotic coloring could 
be traced, and also that such dreams tend to disappear in late 
life when dehnitely erotic dreams also tend to disappear, 
though this later consideration is not decisive since in later life 
all dreams tend to become less vivid and less definite. It will 
be seen that there are two dreams of flying in the present 
series (LII and XCIV). On account of the interest of the 
subject I asked Mrs. N. to make further records of such 
dreams during the three or four subsequent years, carefully 
noting the circumstances under which they occurred. This she 
was kind enough to do, and I am thus able to bring forward 
six additional and highly instructive dreams of this class. 

Dream CX; It was a very agreeable dream. I was flying on a 
huge aeroplane with many planes, and I was able to move about on 

the wings of the monster, like a fly on the wall, without even cn- 
dangcring its equilibrium. 

I am suffering from a sore throat. 

The dreamer subsequently added that during the five following 

days, still suffering from her throat, she had two other similar flving 
dreams. ' 


Dream CXI. Menstrual period: I had a rather pleasant dream of 
«>mg last night. I was floating in the air and being admired by a little 
crowd, amongst which was one of the masters of the school. "It is 
quite easy." I explained, coming to the ground. I proceeded to 
demonstrate this: "Take a long breath, lifting the chesf then 

uddc , bounce, spr.ng.nK like a piece of clastic." I went on to do 
SO. It was most delightful, hut. alas, I awoke. 

in thid' because we find that, even 

he dream itself, the dreamer realized the respiratory foundation of it. 

with^a'^m;" Last night I dreamed I was in a kind of office 

th a man. dressed in brown, rather fat. and a stranger to me. who 
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was my boss. He told me that some document was missing but that 
we should find it in Irene’s room (Irene is pure fancy), where he 
had gone to wash his hands. So we went up together to find the 
document, but. once in Irene’s room, the man changed and became 
my friend F. and suddenly lifted me high in his arms, bringing me 
down again to sit on his hips, with my legs clasping him tight and 
the sensation of his coat and buttons against my bare flesh, for the 
flying motion of lifting me had raised my skirts like a balloon. The 
same movement brought my face above his, so that I looked down 
on it. Then I put my tongue forth just to touch his lips, but sud¬ 
denly it became hard and swollen and I pushed it far into his mouth. 
It was so sudden that he was quite thrilled and his happy face 
amused me and I laughed cheerfully: I was feeling happy and highly 
mischievous. Al the same time I felt strangely e.xcitcd sexually, 
though this seemed only due to the contact of my bare flesh with the 
rough coat and a button close against the vulva. But then the 
dream became confused and fantastic, and the feeling of pleasure 
disappeared. 

DRtAM CXIII: I do not remember the beginning, but I sec 
myself floating in the air. Unlike those flying dreams in which I 
simply let myself be borne up by the air passively in a vertical posi¬ 
tion and in a state of delicious ecstasy. I am full of energy and, as it 
were, swimming in the air. I make a movement of the legs, though 
only one leg seems to move, rather similar to that in swimming (in 
former years I often used to swim) and my body is extended hori¬ 
zontally on the side, while moving forward. In these movements 
of the legs it seems to me that people below can see beneath my 
skirts to the sexual parts, and that annoys me. I attempt while 
swimming to drape my skirts chastely around my legs. But all my 
efforts arc vain. I suddenly find myself in a vertical position, with 
a man gazing at me from below. He makes a sign to me to 
descend, and I plane down to earth. I am no sooner there than this 
gentleman caresses me with his hands between the legs. I can feel 
his finger and I think (though I am not quite certain) that at the 
same time he was slightly smacking my buttocks. I felt much 
thrilled and excited, to such a degree that in my dream 1 felt a 
strong desire to masturbate and dreamed that I was doing so, with 
such a sense of reality that on awaking I felt sure that I had 

really done it. 

I have a bad cold and am unable to breathe through the nose, 
so was sleeping with my mouth open. 

Dream CXIV: I have had a flying dream which was cic: riy 
erotic and apparently with normal respiration. 
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The was very va,quc, bringir.c in a friend of iny 

50 ath with her beautiful coinplexiun, and a man. a perfect stranger, 
small and with beautiful hair. When the dream began to interest 
me was when, leaving my friend, 1 started to leap about in mid-air 
in the most delightful way. laughing at the stranger below an<i 
teasing him, as I thought he would not be able to imitate or catch 
me. My position was not that usual in flying dreams, though there 
was no idea of swimming. I do not indeed recall the position in the 
first movements of rapid leaping and flitting about. Soon, however. 
1 see myself with legs bent at the knees, as if I were kneeling in 
mid-air but with the knees much apart. The motion of the air lifted 
a thin chemise above the hips, and thus exposed the sexual parts to 
the little stranger below me. Then, very slowly and with great 
pleasure, I scem-id to descend on his lips and receive a most 
delicious kiss in mid-air. 


DRE^^^ CXV; I had gone to bed much worried with the troubles 
of the day and fu'! of fierce revolt against society in general. I 
tried to soothe myself by thinking of the calmness of F. 

I Qo not know at what hour of the night I seemed to find 
myself, suddenly, quite naked, in a beautiful landscape bathed in 
dazzling stinlight. I was walking on alone full of joy to be thus 
bathed in light; my jkin grew firm, tny breasts stood out hard and 
round, with two little points. Only there remained on my body the 
wrinkles of childbirth which my hands instinctively tried to liide, 
while my heart said gently to me: "They arc the wounds of the war 
to which women go; he cannot but love them." I knew that he must 
love all the little defects of my body, and 1 lived in joy to think 
that at all events my skin was growing firm for him and my brea.^ts 
regaining their beauty and youth. And now. I said to myself. I can 
tell him that I have discovered a corner in the world where one 
may walk quite naked in the sunshine, and without shame, even of 
one’s imperfections. I continued to walk, intoxicating myself with 
the air and sunlight, but I was no longer alone. There were 
inquisitive people around me. possibly sympathetic, but I was not 
sure of them, and I began to fear that, after all. the world was 
returning to torture me again. There was only one. a Chinaman of 
'vhom I felt sure, for he followed me in an ecstatic dream and 
^‘cincd to wish to kiss my feet every time they touclicd the ground 
He had understood my way of celebrating the worship of the sun 
and he followed me like a great artist or a great child, to be a* mv 
side to help or guide me. Ho was disturbed, as I was, at the crowd 
not knowing whether or not they would spoil everything. “Could 
He not find a corner where we could be quite alone?” Saying this 
to him, I saw before me a superb avenue where the sun seemed to 

21 
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play through a kind of golden foliage. The Chinaman (I do not 
know whether he really had the traits of that race or whether it 
was simply a label applied to him in the dream) then made a sign 
that he understood and that nothing could be more favorable than 
this avenue. As soon as I entered it the crowd disappeared and I 
could more easily abandon myself to the joy of nakedness and free* 
dom. But now I was no longer walking; I was dancing, or rather 
flying, near the tops of the trees, with dance rhythms in the air, 
seeking to leap forward and ever higher. It was a combined flight 
and dance, with half descents and bounds (I do not recall having 
had this sensation before), and with a laughter more delightful than 
that of humans. The Chinaman continued to follow me in ever 
greater ecstasy, seeming to fear nothing but my fall. At a little 
cry of mine he anxiously asked what was the matter. “It is noth¬ 
ing,” I said, “only some holly.” I had got into a clump of holly, 
very highly situated. But I once more bounded into the air. Then 
the dream was suspended and completely changed its character. I 
was on the ground again and with a cloak around me, and a pro¬ 
cession of acrobats, giants, dwarfs, hunchbacks, and jugglers passed 
before me, apparently emerging from the avenue. The dream had 
been delicious at first, but it gradually took on a rather nightmarish 
character. 

I may conclude this series of flying dreams with two by other 
subjects, also both women. 

Dream CXVI: I had dreamed many times of flying but the 
scene of the dream had always been out of doors, when I had 
seemed sometimes to float to the top of tall trees picking flowers 
from the highest branches, or when in a field or meadow I had 
tried to teach others to fly. None of these dreams had ever seemed 
to have any sexual connection. But last night I had a quite different 
flying dream. I was lying on a couch with a man whom I had 
known only as a friend but whose fine physique and handsome face 
I had always admired. At the end of a long voluptuous kiss, which 
ended in an orgasm, I floated from the couch to the ceiling, circling 
the room several times, and then awoke as I was about to take from 
(he wall a picture which would ordinarily have required a ladder to 
reach. 

The last dream of this series is recorded by a woman medical 
student, aged 30. I here condense it. 

Dream CXVII: She had been spending the evening with a man 
to whom she felt a strong attraction, and had been smoking rather 
excessively. She took tea on going to bed. In the early part of the 
dream she is waiting, a little impatiently, for a man who, the last 
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time she saw him, wished to make love to her but for whom she 

felt no response. He appeared, and the dream continues in the 

subject's words: "With him there is a boy of eight or nine years 

of age. He is a beautiful bronze color, like some Indian, brown eyes 

and hair (she recalled later that he was like an attractive picture she 

had recently seen of Otto Braun as a boyj, and is absolutely naked. 

I admire him intensely. I talk to him and he replies in a deep 

musical voice. Then my favorite brother comes on the scene and 

admires him. too. He puts his arm around him caressingly and 

touches the boy’s penis. I am worried and wonder how I can tell 

him to desist without attracting the boy’s attention. Then I am 

relieved for my brother has stopped. They fade away. I still seem 

to be in the same place. I hear the noise of an aeroplane (they 

always fascinate me) and run to look at it. I see it take a dive and 

am horrified. Then I see it again with relief. The scene changes. 

I am m a field with several other people and a number of men are 

flying, but instead of aeroplanes they have wings, strapped to their 

waists, which open out as they fly. They offer to let me and other 

women try. The wings are strapped on and we start running round 

a sort of course. Soon I feel my wings have caught the wind and I 

soar rnost deliciously for a few moments. Then I come down again 

1 try hard by running round to rise again but the wind always seems 

wrong. The wings are taken off and we hand them on to a fresh 
crowd of people. “ 


Before su.nm,irizing the results of these dreams of flyine 
■t may i,e helpful to refer to the most instructive investigation 
of tins drean.-type hitherto made. Mourly X old, whose pos- 

psychology, Ueber 

‘hn Tra,„„. ,s a classic in the study of dreaming, by the 
methodical care with which it was carried out and the scientific 

caution in the statement of its conclusions, devoted a certain 
amount of attention to flying dreams.* 

Mourly Void definitely associates flying dreams not onlv 
with unMipported soles of the feet hut with respiration (though 
re.spiration of a light and agreeable kind) even as t 

ri:;r -r •» 

this association. He also attaches a certain signifi- 

1876 to 1897) were of earlier date than ^ • .°^5C‘’'ations (from 

appeared when I published The World If 
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ranee to flexed extremities which he had sometimes found 
associated with these dreams. It should be noted that Mourly 
Void was well aware that the sleeper is constantly subjected 
to a great mass of stimuli, motorial and others, of all kinds, so 
that only the most powerful of these can pass the threshold 
of sleeping consciousness, thereupon using their predominance 
to effect a harmonious p.sychic coordination with the other 
conditions. 

The most powerful motive to flying dreams Mourly Void 
found in vibration, not of the limbs but of the body, and espe¬ 
cially of the loins. The activity thence arising, he regarded 
as “obviously of se.xual nature.” The muscular vibrations are 
of the same nature as those which in a stronger degree produce 
actual detumescence; but they arouse more vaguely voluptuous 
and sentimental emotions, and these express themselves in a 
flying dream. So that, according to Mourly Void, it is rare 
for such dreams to accompany actual orgasm but common for 
them to precede or follow it. He states that during some 
twenty years he analyzed twenty-five flying dreams of his own. 
In fifteen of these he was able to observe some degree of sexual 
vibration on awakening; in the remaining ten he noted no such 
manifestation, but he considers that as the.se mostly belonged 
to ait early period he may possibly at the time have failed to 
detect it. He regards such dreams as being most frequent in 
youth and in the convalescent period after acute illness. He 
legitimately argues that the feelings, not only of enjoyment, 
hut of pride and self-connilaccncy which accompany the dreams 
arc further evidence of their erotic origin. He also makes the 
interesting suggestion that the typical witches dream in old 
days, of riding on a broomstick to the Devil’s Sabbath, may 
he regarded as an erotic flying dream conditioned by the special 

superstitions of ancient times. 

It might have confirmed Mourly \ old’s opinion on this 
point if he had known of any folk-lore evidence of the erotic 
significance of flying dreams. This has been supplied by Pro¬ 
fessor Seligman who has lately stated, on the authority of a 
personal communication from Dr. Rock, of the Vienna 
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Museum, himself Tvrolese. that in Tvrolese folk-lore the Hv- 

• • • 

ing dream is regarded as a preliminar}' to a sexual emission.^ 

These observations of Mourly \’olcrs. thus confirmed by 
folk-lore, I regard as carrying great weight. They are not 
responsible for the modification which has taken place in my 
own view, for that occurred earlier when, in the light of the 
Freudian conception. I re-siirvcycd my own experiences and 
found reason to believe that I had overlooked an element which, 
while far from being so clear as in Mourly X'old’s experience, 
was yet traceable—to a degree that caused me to feel surprise 
I had not suspected it before—to a sexual source. But Mourly 
X'old’s evidence is decisive for at all events the possibility of 
the occurrence of this factor in flying dreams, and the more 
so as he was by no means an investigator with an a priori de¬ 
termination to find a sexual causation of dreaming. 

Freud's slight discussion of the matter, while highly sug¬ 
gestive. carries less weight, if only for the reason that he gave 
a less detailed and scrupulous attention to the matter, ''hc 
discusses flying dreams in his great book on dream interpre- 
tation.2 Stanley Hall would have found an atavistic origin for 
flying dreams in the experiences of the ape-like ancestors of 
men when they flew from branch to branch among the tree.s.^ 


atavstje echo.” Stanley Hall wouirsay "'A ISv o 
Jour. Ps\ch 1807 n ^ 0 !uu> ox rears, //»i. 

tn IrtOi ••k' iU- I *’’ • 1 ^ dishonour the soul" he ast-s 

(p. 169) by thinking it less complex or less freifrhteH wf.iT ’ ^ 

henlcd IS something more akin to mind than to m^ttel-. ^ 

more primitive pcopies^BiSt amonc "'‘*7 prominent among 

S^dan. iJriberg'^Scs tribes of th? 

may remark here that Stekel m.,, they are unknown. I 

psycho-analytic standpoint, explains dreams^ 8vi 
as not reminiscent but symbolic and characteri?; ?^\'‘tc differently, 

would certainly be plausible to sup^i^ that B 

desire to rise in the world But fivitm a 'mdicated a 
P^opl., and often in .hosc™.hot've'’rL‘‘;K^lr "" 
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Freud finds the explanation, not in the early experiences of the 
race, but in the early experiences of the individual, when as a 
child he "flew” into his uncle's arms, sometimes in these move¬ 
ments, he adds, sexual sensations being aroused. No attempt 
is made to prove that such childish experiences are associated 
with later dreams of flying, or even to prove that in their ab¬ 
sence dreams of flying fail to arise, though evidence of this 
kind would obviously be valuable. Yet Freud regarded this 
speculation as "good ground” for rejecting the evidence (now 
here made more definite) that the conditions of the sleeper as 
regards skin sensations, respiratory state, etc., are able to evoke 
such dreams. 

Some years later, however, in his lectures on psycho¬ 
analysis, Freud very briefly touched on dreams of flying, and 
other typical dreams, in a way that suggested that he was no 
longer able to speak so definitely on the matter, and was willing 
to leave the interpretation of such dreams to the gradual widen¬ 
ing of our comprehension. His discussion of the matter was 
slight and hardly satisfactory, but it was suggestive. It suf¬ 
ficed to induce me to review my own experience and seriously 
to revise my interpretation of these dreams long before I saw 


Mourly Void’s book. 

It is now possible to realize the significance of the flying 
dreams in the present series. As they arc presented in full it 
is enough to sum them up briefly. There are ten (twelve if we 
count the two similar to CX. but not recorded in detail) of 
them, all but two in the same dreamer, and all in women. In 
one there was no traceable cause but a desire to urinate on 
awaking: in two (really four) there was obvious respiratory 
ttouble due on one occasion to a sore throat, and in the othei 
to inability to breathe through the nose. In as many as seven 
(even eight if we include a dream that occurred during men- 
struation and may possibly therefore be of sexual origin) t « 
dream either contained sexual suggestions or else, and more 


II could add a further dream by a fourth dreamer who imaeinca 
this dream was felt to be unpleasant. 
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usually, was accompanied by definite erotic feelings; and in one 
of these there was also at the same time respiratory trouble. 
There are thus only one or two dreams of the group that we 
cannot account for. We arc justified in believing that in .some 
dreamers, in a most pronounced way. flying dreams are erotic. 
We are also justified in believing that this is not the only factor 
in flying dreams, but that, in the absence of the sexual factor, 
the respiratory factor is amply effective.* Finally it is .seen 
that the respiratory and sexual motives juay act together. 

consideration of this group of dreams. I am now con¬ 
vinced. thus amply justifies a modification of the view I jnit 
forward in The Jf’orld of Dreams, confining the causation of 
such dreams to disturbed or excited rhytlmi of the chest or 
heart. Accurately speaking, it is not so much a modification 
as an e.xtension of that view which is required, for sexual 
activity al.^o is ultimately a muscular rhythm. The original 
view that a flying dream may be purely respiratorv is de¬ 
cisively confirmed by sucli dreams as CX and CXIII which 
were accompanied by definite obstruction to respiration in the 
nose or throat. The view of Freud that flying dreams may be 
associated with sexual excitement is confirmed by the definite 
occurrence of the phenomena of flying in what are distinctively 

erotic dreams. Moreover we find—and in two dreams_the 

comcidcncc of respiratory phenomena and sexual phenomena 
in the same dream, indicating an ‘‘over-determination" (to use 
the Frciulian term) of visions of flying by two allied classes of 
muscular rhythm operating in association. Further evidence 
scarcely .seems necessary, for it would hardly be possible to 
adduce any more precisely to these points. 


• ^^rs. N. remarks that the sucecstion of j 

such as CXIII. with dilRcult breathing due to catarrh miv K? 
by ihc sensation of the resistance whirh # . k * • c\okcd 

Hon. Ferenezi , / 

hcheves that swimming, with its suggestion of fish uio-r 
symbol of both coitus and the fcetal jSsition i mIk won^ ’ h * ? 
o swimming would imply an actual reminiscence o . 

hfe in a lower vertebral stage. Before we tiUc aquatic 

must, of course, wait for evidence; if wc havc^to wai/a’? 

must not feel unduly anxious. ^ time we 
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Vesical Dreams. 

This group of dreams resembles the group of flying dream}- 
in raising a similar problem as to the question of sexual origin. 
The point of view that we slrall here find reason to adopt is 
that in sleep, as we know also to be the case when awake, 
sexual excitement is aroused or increased by the pressure of a 
full bladder, but that the impulse of urination, being funda¬ 
mentally a primitive and distinct instinct, can act independently, 
exactly by the same right as the impulse of sex, in constituting 
dream activity. The present dreamer, as has been pointed out, 
having a readily contractile bladder, is peculiarly liable to 
dreams in which urination is prominent, so that we may expect 
to find illustrations of various types of vesical dreams in her 
experience. It is important to note that there is no history of 
enuresis in childhood. It seems, therefore, of interest to record 
a few more of her dreams in this class, noted down during the 
three or four years following the series already here recorded. 

Drf.am CXVIII: I cannot remember how it began. I only 
know that I am practicing urination in front of F., and that it pleases 
me infinitely. He seems to be in a corner of the room, and we are 
laughing and joking together. In the dream I see myself lying flat on 
my back, or at least I know that I am in this position, and a huge 
fountain rises up almost vertically and with prodigious force. Then 
I am standing though I still do not see myself, the jet alone being 
visible. Suddenly I draw F.’s attention to a buffet with glass doors 
provided with curtains midway up the window; all along the panes 
golden pearls are dropping, seeming to detach themselves from the 
curtain, one by one, and well-rounded. I call F.’s attention to them, 
though 1 do not recall speaking: it is all very vague, and we laugh 
at the sight. It is my fountain which has scattered in golden drops 
behind these curtains. We arc full of admiration for these pearls to 
which the sun. penetrating into the room, has given the gok[«” 
tones. All the panes of the buffet are glistening with gold. The 
curtains seem of the same color, and everywhere gold is streaming 
and falling in drops. It is fairy-like. Then I wake, greatly wanting 
to urinate and also with a strong longing to masturbate, which I 
did. and some time after urinated very copiously; it seemed very hot. 

Drf.am CXIX: I have had a delightful dream with rivers of 
flowing water. I was hunting for a pretty sight of my childhood, a 
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water mill, for me full of dazzling magic. I was in niy dream going 
to this mill with some kind but vague companion, and asking every¬ 
one wliere it was. I was always following water, for the most 
part swelling and impetuous, and sometimes as in a mirage, and from 
the top of lovely hills I could see the mill in the dstance in a glory 
of glittering water. Copious urination on awaking. 

Dream CXX: I arise to urinate and do so largely. On returning 
to bed and sleep I dream that I am in a shop buying a hat; a shop¬ 
man shows me one. a fancy Tam o'Shanter, and I declare that it will 


never suit me. But on putting it on I find myself very pretty, and 
I place the corner at different angles, pulling here and there, making 
one or another lock of hair appear, turning before the glass under 
the eyes of the man, who approves. Then I try a sky-blue velvet 
ribbon round the Tam o'Shanter but it docs not suit it. Suddenlv 
I see the shopman, who is strangely like my grocer, leaning over his 
counter and whispering mysteriously to a pretty little lady close to 
me. She (that is to say I] will tell you how that goes; she bought 
one of them the other day.” I understand that it is a svringe for 
very intimate injections, and I protest, a little embarrassed, that I 
have not it with me: but. smiling in a cunning way, the tradesman 
to my great astonishment points to the instrument in the basket on 


my arm. It is in fact there, brilliantly new and exposed in all its 
nudity. Very surprised I exclaimed, “I must have left it in my basket 
ail these days.” The tradesman very affably hastens to say to us: 
“If the ladies would go to the back of the shop it would be easier 
for theitt to show how it works.” We are now in a pretty little 
room like a hall, apparently at the back of the shop, where f feel it 
will be easier to explain than in the shop before a man. but to my 
horror I suddenly sec that my grocer is still there, although he 
makes himself stnall and is always very obsequious; he never leaves 
us for an instant. He is seated on the last step of an oak staircase 
behind us. and is of course listening without seeming to. and alwavs 
preserving his polite tradesman's smile. lie makes me feel horribly 
uncomfortable but I begin my explanations in a firm voice and 
scientific manner. The lady is seated before me. a large black hat 
Shading her face; I am turning my back to the grocer. I explain 

■ ■ ■” I the tube but the 
explanation is confused. I cannot explain where the tube goes and 

exnhTT ‘ to^v^Tds the water; I see the water but my 

explanations are not forthcoming; I am awkward and cannot explain 

what I want to. But suddenly I see the sexual parts of a woman 

opening hke a flower. Whether they are my own 1 do not know 

now I only sec delicious fountains arising, I know not whence, 
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but without doubt from me, for I am covered with the drops which 
fall back. 

I am cold: I awake to cover myself; I still want to urinate, but 
more moderately; 1 do not do it, however; the dream is so stupid 
that I get into bed without doing it in order to see what will hap¬ 
pen. but nothing happens. 

Dream CXXI: In the first part of the dream I had been vainly 
waiting at a railway station for my sister. After having seen many 
trains pass. I said to myself: “It was ridiculous to invite her when 
she is just starting for America; of course she is very busy and has 
gone out shopping.” Then the idea came to me: How does one 
translate into French “she has just gone out shopping”?—“Elle est 
partie faire des courses.” And therewith I am logically transported 
into my classroom, making my pupils translate, "She has just gone 
out shopping.” The head master is in the room, grave and solemn. 
He says, “Now, now, what is the French for that sentence?” Sud¬ 
denly I feel a terrible desire to urinate. What can I do? Brilliant 
idea! I will sit on one of the benches as I often do, and then I will 
let it ail flow. But I shall have to raise my skirt; I skilfully do so 
and sit down with assurance and dignity. There arc spaces between 
the boards of the bench. It comes! What a torrent, what a noise, 
and what a relief! In spite of myself an expression of beatitude 
passes over my face. The children must know nothing, so I repeat 
in a very loud voice, “Elle est partie faire des courses,” and the 
head master, who has mentally changed into my friend F.—although 
in appearance he still remains the head master of real life—this 
ambiguous F. becomes my accomplice, repeating in a very loud 
voice: "Voyons, mesdcmoiselles, elle est partie faire des courses.” 
But I cannot keep it up. the noise is too terrible, the cascade too 
impetuous, and my happiness too great; in spite of all F.’s affectionate 
little signs of encouragement, I am silent and given up to my enjoy¬ 
ment. F. tries hard to drown the sound, he talks loudly, he is 
agitated, but one terrible little girl has discovered everything by 
leaning over, and while F. continues to repeat, “Voyons, mes¬ 
dcmoiselles, elle est partie faire des courses,” and when I at last 
stand up. our pupils arc all leaning over towards the pool and point¬ 
ing it out to each other. 

Then I wake with a feeling of laziness, astonished that I have no 
wish to urinate, and wondering whether in spite of appearances it 
was really a vesical dream. I half turn round and fall asleep on my 
stomach to a new dream which begins with a slight caress at a region 
so excited that it must after all have wanted to urinate as it always 
is so when one wants to badly. I say to myself, “I would like to be 
whipped a little, that would be delightful,” and I raise my nightdress. 
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A light hand seems to give me two little slaps and then wander 
over my buttocks. I can no longer contain iny enjoyment. I am 
shaken by great thrilling movements. 1 awake in the midst of an 
orgasm; my nightdress is raised but my hands are not near, so that 
I can hardly believe that I raised it myself, though I am not sure. 
Anyhow 1 then had to urinate. 


Dre.sm CXXII: It seems to me that there was a green and soft 
lawn and near this lawn a small cottage. My mother and I and a 
third person (who was vague but I think a woman) were on the 
lawn and were much worried how to umlress and go to bed (though 
there was no bed there). Our worry was due to the cottage being 
inhabited by a witch who seemed to be able to sec everything and 
whose chief concern was to torment people. One of her tortures 
was to prevent rest. I cannot recall actually seeing the witcli but I 
felt her as a constant presence, wicked and obsessing, small with a 


crooked chin, extremely swift and active, able to see everything and 
to know everything. By what miracle we had escaped her vigilance 
I cannot tell. But anyhow we succeeded in undressing and conceal¬ 
ing ourselves beneath the flowers, my mother beneath a rose, a 
single great red rose on a bare, slender rose-tree, without any other 
flower or any leaves, and I under another rose, I think, but am not 
sure, while our contpanion seemed to have disappeared. 

Our flowers, however, were not a protection for long; the witch 
saw us and prepared our punishment, which was to consist in an 
avalanche of water suddenly falling on us from above. A benevolent 
spirit (also felt but not seen) wished to save my mother and sud¬ 
denly her rose and rose-tree began to grow until thev reached 
fabulous proportions. I had the feeling of being drawn up from 
above, while I saw the rose-tree growing as if magic fingers armed 
with a magnetic fluid were making it rise and rise and rise. I was 
wonder-struck and I believe that my rose-tree. too. was growing 
(although that IS vague), but suddenly, coming from above, a flood 
of clear rustling water fell heavily on my mother’s rose-tree Poor 
mother came from under her rose, falling like an ant beneath the 
Ra c. and like an ant she was small and frail and of course dripping 
th water, a dress of black taflfetas clinging to her body and shinimr 
wnh reflections of silk and water. I seemed to have escaped Iht 

catch COM =''c should 

catch cold, etc. 1 awoke and had to urinate. 

The evening before I had been reading the chapter on magicians 

ItTiv^h Carpenter's Christian and Paaan Creeds 

t may be remarked that "aller cueillir une rose" (to go and gather a 

a no m l^rance. as the English equivalent in England 

a polite euphemism for to go aside and urinate. ^ 
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Dream CXXIII: I dreamed that a troop of comedians bearing 
the name of my own family, of whom it chiefly consisted, was giving 
a representation of some old-fashioned play and I was very anxious 
that it should be successful, since, though not acting myself, the 
reputation of my relations was at stake. I was in the audience. The 
play must have been Greek, and was acted, as it ought to be, in an 
open theater with seats in a semicircle on a hillside. The actors 
down below looked small and their efforts seemed to me rather to 
miss the mark. I was afraid this great drama would not be finely 
interpreted by these people who were so dear to me. My anxiety 
was great. Suddenly my friend F. appeared on the stage as one of 
the troop. He was dressed as a hunter, carrying a kind of primitive 
rifle with a great beard spread fan-like, looking fierce and terrible 
and puffing in a frightful way to imitate the noise of the rifle. His 
checks were puffed out like those of a cherub when represented as 
blowing to produce the North Wind. Everyone thought how silly 
he looked, but after a moment’s hesitation I disagreed with every¬ 
one, thinking that no greater artist had ever been born and that this 
realistic way of imitating the spitting crack of a rifle could not be 
surpassed. 

in place of an altar in the middle of the stage was a small build¬ 
ing looking like a Y. M. C. A. hut and reserved for lavatories. 
Between two acts I decided to disappear there and found at the 
end of a long corridor a closet where, standing over the seat and 
slightly bent forward, I let fall a great stream. Coming out in the 
corridor I found that I was not yet relieved and looking behind I 
saw another closet which, however, did not seem inviting, so I 
resolved to empty myself in a huge foot-bath on the floor in the 
corridor. This I did in a standing position, legs each side of the 
bath and skirts held up thinking how enormous these streams were. 
Then I awakened with an urgent desire to urinate. 

Dream CXXIV: She dreams that she is with an early boy friend 
P. He has done something wrong in his French lesson. His punish¬ 
ment is to be changed into a fish, rather like a haddock, but very 
large, and to swallow an enormous quantity of water which he must 
retain; if he fails to do so he will die. The water seems to come 
'rom a spring or waterfall and the fish is placed underneath it with 
gaping mouth trying to catch it all. All the time the dreamer is 
conscious that the fish is P. and that she must save him from death 
as she is fond of him. But he is unable to retain the water which 
flows out from near his tail. He wriggles about and is very 
wretched, as is the dreamer. The only way to save him if he can¬ 
not retain the water is to collect it in a bucket as it flows from his 
tail, and not a drop must fall outside the bucket or he will die at 
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once. In her anxiety the dreamer puts him in the bucket, holding 
him under the stream and watching the bucket getting full, fright¬ 
ened lest it should overflow, and perpetually changing the bucket as 
scon as full. Then she awoke with a desire to urittate. 

The same dream—almost identical in details—had occurred to 
her once, and she thinks twice, before. Most of her vesical dreams 
are pleasant, but tills with its anxiety and the disagreeable sensation 
of touching the fish was unpleasant. 

The next dream, dating some two years later, is the last of this 
group recorded. 

Drkam CXX\': I was with my friend F., very happily and 
lovingly walking in the country, and suddenly I wanted to urinate 
F. said to me: "N'othing easier; there is no one about; you could 
even rai.';e your skirts." So I stood with raised skirts, and the stream 
jetted forwards just like a boy'.s, and I enjoyed it like a mischievous 
boy. The wind suddenly raised my skirts behind, though without 
wetting them, for I held them firmly, and at the same time by its 
force drove the stream to one side, in what seemed a deliciously play¬ 
ful way, so that I had to make a sudden movement of the hips to 
bring it into a straight line again, and even at the same time, just 
like a boy. I seemed to u.se my hands to guide it. as though furnished 
with a boy's little apparatus. The wind repeated its game, and I 
mine, several times in succession, to our great amusement, for it 
seemed as if the stream would go on forever. Then the scene 
became vague, the operation ceased, I dimly saw people in the dis¬ 
tance and wondered if they had heen able to see me. Then I lost 
sight of F. and went in search of him. 

It will be seen that, witli the eight supplemental-)’ dreams, 
the present series includes twenty-two dreams of vesical type. 
This is possibly tlie largest scries of mostly consecutive dreams 
of this type so far brought forward, and it may well enable 
us to form fairly certain conclusions concerning such dreams 
in dieir broad outlines. They form, we may well he entitled to 
heheve, an unusually large proportion in the dreams of this 
subject, and that not because she belongs to the nrolagnic type, 
abnormally sensitive to what I term Undinism—although that 
may be so in a slightly and scarcely abnormal degree—but 
Mmply because of an aetjuired irritability of the bladder, the 
result of childbirth. This fact is. however, itself instructive. 
It enables us to realize clearly—wltat surely might have been 
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suspected—that the vesical dream exists in its own right and 
is not a disguised form of some other type of impulse. 

Many years ago Jung stated dogmatically that the vesical 
-dream is in children an infantile sexual surrogate and in adults 
the garment of a sexual impulse.^ In other words, whether as 
substitute or disguise, the vesical dream is always erotic. It is 
probable that Jung has since modified that view. He has per¬ 
haps realized, at all events, that the impulse of vesical contrac¬ 
tion is often of imperative urgency, and that no day-dreams 
about a sexual-surrogate arc needed to account for it. But 
this view is still worth noting, as perhaps not yet entirely ex¬ 
tinct. The wide survey afforded by the present investigation 
shows us that, for ordinary vesical dreams, no such far-fetched 
explanation is demanded. We see that in a subject whose 
erotic dreams are very plain and undisguised, vesical dreams 
form, for the most part, a distinct class and they form a large 
class for a definite reason which involves no sexual factor. It 
were strange if it were otherwise. We are concerned with an 
excretory function which is zoologically more ancient than 
sexual conjunction and is capable of existing in the absence of 
sexual organs. The supposition that it has no psychic autonomy 
is too fantastic for serious consideration. 

I have, however, been careful to point out that while 
vesical dreams inevitably form an independent class, we can¬ 
not say more than that they are “for the most part” distinct 
from other classes. They are without doubt often closely con¬ 
nected with sexual impulses; that fact is as inevitable as their 
fundamental independence. In both sexes the vesical sphere 
and the genital sphere are bound together. When an impulse 
arises from one of these spheres there is always a possibility 
that it may involve the neighboring sphere. Whether it does 
so, and how far it does so, naturally depends largely on the 
condition of that neighboring sphere and the extent of its 
irritability at the moment. In one direction it is a fairly 
familiar fact, both to men and women, that a full bladder 

» Jung. "L’Analyse dcs Reves,” L’Annee Psychologiqtte, 1909. 
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heightens sexual feeling, while, in the reverse direction, it was 
known even to Brantome, four centuries ago, that in a woman 
sexual orgasm may occasionally cause sudden and involuntary 
expulsion of the contents of a full bladder. These phenomena 
of waking life occur, as we should expect, on the psychic plane 
of sleeping life in a much more vivid, dramatic, and picturestjue 
way than is possible in waking life, for now the mind is on its 
receptive side in delicate and precise adjustment to the stimuli 
that reach it. without being liable to deformation or repression, 
in one direction or another, by inhibiting influences from its 
own higher controlling centers. The facility of association be¬ 
tween the vesical and sexual centers is probably, it seems to 
me, indicated by the usually pleasurable and sometimes romantic 


character of vesical dreams. There seems no obvious reason 
why a purely excremental somatic need should become idealized 
and pleasurable before its fulfillment. As a matter of fact, 
the dreams aroused by the need for defecation (and those that 
proceed from the gastro-intestinal canal generally) do not 
seem to be idealized or to become pleasurable (see, for instance, 
the three dreams of this kind in the present series. LV, LW, 
LXXXII), and this is intelligible when we bear in mind that 
little or no involvement of the sexual sphere is here possible. 
(The anus comes within the sexual sphere, but the anus is 
not here involved.) In the dreams of the present subject, it 
wil be noted, vesical dreams follow closely after erotic dreams 
and (lying dreams (which we have seen reason to associate in 
many cases with erotic dreams) by the large proportion con¬ 
fining elements of a romantic and pleasurable character 
here are many indeed which are not of this character, and 
these we may perhaps regard as of more exclusively excre- 

About 12 out of the total of 22 may be said to bo of this char- 

seer' , T’'' " " as when a water-tap is 

seen or a bath or visions of children urinating, or else actually 

distressing as when alarming floods seem to be taking p|a« 

T e rest, of which five (3 per cent, in the original series) 

ere definitely erotic, are of pleasurable and oftli cl.arniing 
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nature.! The subject is enjoying the spectacle of fountains 
and rivers and lakes in Nature or she herself is urinating 
copiously and sometinies producing fantastically beautifully 
fountains. There are three of this last type (which occurs 
in the dreams of other women) and one of them erotic. An¬ 
other of them must be specially mentioned (CXXV) because 
it belongs to a type of dream otherwise unrepresented in this 
subject’s dreams. 

The tendency to adopt the mental attitude and habits and 
costume of the opposite sex is one that I term sexo-esthetic 
inversion, or, more sim])ly, Eonism. It is a tendency which, in 
a slight <legree, is found in otherwise perfectly normal people, 
especially girls and young women. I have elsewhere in this 
volume described a case in which it existed only in the dreams 
of a young married woman. The present subject has shown no 
clear trace of this tendency, either in waking life or generally 
in her dreams. But in this dream, which stands alone, we find 
a distinct trace of this tendency emergii^g, and the dreamer 
imagines herself as urinating like a boy and finds great pleasure 
in so doing. It may be noted that Adler has already referred 
to this practice in girls, or the attempt at it, as a common in¬ 
dication of what he terms “masculine protest,” though it must 
not be supposed that the adoption by woman of the erect atti¬ 
tude for urination is to be regarded as necessarily or com¬ 
monly a “masculine protest.It is often adopted and even 
with great satisfaction by women who arc completely hetero¬ 
sexual ; thus a sexually normal young woman doctor notes: 
'T have discovered that this posture gives me an enormous 
and curious plea.sure.” 

When we survey the whole series of vesical dreams here 

> It is possible that some of the dreams classed as erotic (like 
Dream VI) may be of partly vesical origin. But we cannot say that a 
dream is of vesical type when it contains no actual or manifestly sym¬ 
bolic vesical elements. . „ 

-Karl Abraham went much further an<l fancied (Klinische ifctt- 
r.iaK\ p. 301) that in a woman to dream of floods of unne itself neces¬ 
sarily indicated a strongly marked “masculine complex. There was no 
such complex in the present case, and to have imagined it would nave 

led us entirely astray. 
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presented we may see that they include nearl\ all forms, direct 
and indirect, realistic and symbolic, which such dreams tend to 
take. In five of them the dreamer pictures herself as fantastic¬ 
ally or more prosaically performing the act; hut in all the 
other dreams the act is either objectified or symbolized, so that 
there is no indication in the dream that the dreamer is herself 
experiencing the desire for it. In two dreams children are 
seen urinating. But in all the remaining dreams—some two- 
thirds of the whole number of such dreams, anrl as main- as 
twelve out of fourteen of the original scries—tlic idea of urina¬ 
tion is never presented to dream consciousness at all. We mav 
say, indeed, that tliere is perhaps no class of dreams in which 
the underlying motive is more often concealed and presented 
<lraniatically and picturesquely in a symbolic form thati in 
vesical dreams. The test of such a flream is. of course, the 
sensation of vesical jiressurc on awaking or the presence of an 
urgent desire to urinate. That was nearly always verified by 
the subject in the present investigation. Rut even in the ab¬ 
sence of such verification, when we are once familiar with these 
dreams \vc cannot easily fail to recognize their vesical source. 
Rivers, fountains, lakes, reservoirs, baths, water-taps, fish, 
swans—such images well illustrated by the present subject, 
seem to be those commonly called up to dreaming conscious¬ 
ness by a full bladder. That was noted as regards some of 
these symbols by Schemer in Germany in the middle of the 
last century.! so it would seem that these symbols are largely 
independent of the subjc-ct’s age and nation and rooted in the 
mechanism of the human mind. 

It must not, of course, be concluded that in ascertaining 
the somatic stimulus that arouses a set of symbols, even when 
these symbols tend to be widely spread among very different 
people, we have said all that there is to say. It is well recoct- 

to 


shnj.?’ Traums. 1861, pp. 187 et sea Ho 
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nizecl now that a dream may tell us far more than the source 
of the stimulus that evoked its symbolism. Even the sym¬ 
bolism thus directly evoked may differ widely, and differ 
significantly, in its character. Thus in another married woman, 
Mrs. C., of about the same age as Mrs. N., a frequent vesical 
dream is of being pregnant or in childbirth.^ It seems an 
entirely natural vesical dream, the pressure of the bladder be¬ 
ing interpreted by sleeping consciousness as pressure of the 
womb. But here an interesting and perhaps deeply significant 
fact emerges. Mrs. N., who has had two children, with dif¬ 
ficult confinements, and therefore might be expected to experi¬ 
ence such a dream, but who has no wish for more children, 
has no dream of this type to record; it is Mrs. C., who has 
never had a child but who would much like to have one, to 
whom the dream is liable to occur. This not only brings out 
clearly that it is not merely the nature of the stimulus to the 
dream, but the disposition of the dreamer on whom the stim¬ 
ulus acts, which fashions the dream, but it also seems to in¬ 
dicate a great fundamental truth concerning the nature of 
cli earning. Dreams are not only based on the past, with its 
actual experiences and ingrained impressions, they arc also 
based on the future with its merely desired experiences and 
impressions. Dreams are not determined solely by a force 
from behind, but also by a force from in front. In a large 
number of dreams, even when the fact may not be immediately 
apparent, we are really concerned with a wish-fulfilment. 

It is noteworthy that Mrs. N.’s numerous dreams of water seldom 
became associated with fire, although the combination of fire and 
water is very common, and is recognized in various countries. The 
following dream by another lady may serve to illustrate this asso¬ 
ciation: She seemed to be in a wood with a man friend (with whom 
she had actually walked through a wood a fortnight earlier) and 
proposed that they should lie down together on the grass. She then 
noticed the ground was wet, and the friend objected, but they re¬ 
mained lying. She next observed splashes of fire between the trees, 

t She writes, for instance: “Last night I dreamt again that I was 
having my much desired baby. I needed to micturate badly on rising, 
hence the congested feeling that started the dream. 
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but her friend said it was water. She thereupon realized that it was 
water, coiniiip towards them and threatening to overwhelm them, 
and was frightened. She could now plainly see approaching streams 
of water and woke with a strong desire to urinate (having drunk 
much water the previous evening), but with no consciousness of 
sexual excitement. It will be noted that the fire is spoken of as 
appearing in "splashes.” as though it were water, and it is evident 
that there are many links between fire and water, the one calls up 
the other, the sensation of water is sometimes “burning.” and 
smoke resembles steam. Freud refers to this association in dreams 
as connected with earlier nocturnal enuresis (Die Traiimdculung, 1911, 
p. 204), as also Adler, and Ernest Jones (Essays in Applied Psy¬ 
chology, p. 306). Epilepsy has been recorded with enuresis and 
dreams of fire (Ziblll f. Psychoanalyse, 11 Jahrgang. Heft 9, p. 535). 
In Japan there is considered to be a connection between enuresis and 
fire (Krauss, Geschleehlslebcn dcr Japancr. p. 188). Westermarck has 
been impressed by the associations in popular belief in Morocco of 
fire and water (Marriage Customs in Morocco, pp. 121-2), and else¬ 
where (Ritual and Belief in Morocco, vol. i. p. 300) states that in 
Morocco it is held bad to play with fire at night, and he who does so, 
cspcdally if a child, will wet the bed. As far away as Ancient 
Mexico the belief in the unity of fire and water was marked. The 
Firc-God was the patron of water, and the Fire-Goddess was marked 
by the sign for rain. The Conianches expected rain from the Sun-God, 
and the Tarahumari of today pray to the Sun-God for rain (K. t! 

Prcus.s, "Dcr Ursprung dcr Menschenopfer in Mexico,” Globus Bd. 
o6, 1904, p. 117). 


Dreams of Eating. 

Dreams of sexual and allied origin have of recent year- 
attracted such wide attention-hy a reaction from the almos 
comp ete neglect which was formerly meted out to them-anc 
they have aroused so many interesting and debatable problems 
that there ts a tendency to neglect the dreams whicli liave theii 
source of stmnilation in other organic impulses. When how¬ 
ever. we are concerned with the synthesis of dreams we an 
compelled to recognize impartially the whole of the source- 
trom which dreaming proceeds. If we do this, it is not sup 
prising to find tliat the great fundamental function of ealinc 

the whole digestive process, the incidence is about the 


same. 
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In the present series, against the 20 erotic dreams, we have 15 
that are concerned with eating-, and 3 of intestinal origin, in 
all 18. When, however, we remember that we have seen reason 
to conclude that the purely erotic group must he enlarged by 
additions from the vesical group as well as from that of dreams 
of flying, it may seem that food and digestion, which consti¬ 
tute so much more regular and constant an element in life tlian 
sex interests usually furnish, is inadequately represented. 
But, it must be pointed out, that is precisely the reason why 
eating plays a relatively small part in dreaming. It is the 
strong and irregular impulses that are likely to aflfect dream¬ 
ing most conspicuously, while the constant and rhythmic action 
of the heart and lungs, so long as they are not stirred into un¬ 
usual activity, fails to touch dream life. In the person of 
sound digestion, living a simple an<I normal life, eating in this 
respect tends to become more analogous to breathing than to 
sexual activity. Xo doubt there are individual variations, and 
in the dreams of another woman, in whose life, it may be, the 
question of food is more interesting, dreams of eating have a 
larger place, being 26 per cent. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the food dream 
presents no problems. 

Two of the food dreams in this series have indeed no 
obvious significance and no known relation to the actual con¬ 
dition of the dreamer’s digestion at the time. But of the rest 
it is noted that 8 took place after a light or early supi)er, and 
5 after a heavy supper, often immediately before going to bed. 
Two of the dreams of food after a light supper were merely a 
repetition of what had taken place during the day. and they 
may not. therefore, have had any reference to the dreamer’s 
condition at the time of dreaming. The other dreams were 
cither of jjreparing food or of seeing others eat or of being 
present at a meal or in a restaurant. It is probable that some 
of these dreams were associated with the actual readiness of 
the dreamer’s organism for a meal. 

It is well known that a state of hunger or of semi-starva¬ 
tion conduces to dreams of large and delicious meals. Ex- 
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amples have been recorded in ilie narratives of many travelers 
who liave undergone privations.^ Some liave been brought 
forward bv Freud, as well as by earlier investigators of dream¬ 
ing. althougli. as Freud rightly points out. the significajice of 
such dreams is not necessarily exhausted in the statement of 
their primary somatic source of stimulation. These dreams 
arc. obviously, dreams of wisli-fulfilmcnt in its sim[)!e and 
direct, so-called infantile, form. 

But. as we shall sec. there are other dreams of food which 
cannot thus be explained as dreams of wish-fulfilment. They 
form a large and common group, and they are conveniently 
ignored by the writers who believe that wish-fulfilment is the 
key that will unlock all doors in the world of dreams. We 
find that 5 of the dreams of copious meals, or of dining at a 
restaurant or of seeking a restaurant, occurred after partaking 
of a large meal or on going to bed immediately after a meal. 
It is evident that this group of dreams cannot be regarded as 
of wish-fulfilment. If wish-fulfilment is the rule in dreams 
then they must be regarded as exceptions to the rule. But. 
as Darwin was wont to insist, apparent “exceptions” are 
highly significant; they cannot attract our attention too 
strongly, for they indicate that our rule is not large enough, 
and that we need a more fundamental rule. It may be (juite 
obviously true that tlie stimulus to the dream, in a large group 
of food-dreams, has been furnished by the wish for food. Hut 
a wisli, it must be remembered, is a non-inlcllectual conation, 
outside the sphere of reasoning, and dreaming is essentially 
a process of reasoning —the fundamental proce.ss, that is to 
say. in tiie minds of men and other animals^—and the wish can 
only be an external stimulus which has chanced to set the 
reasoning process to work. When the organic state is that of 
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hunger, the reasoning process, answering to the wish the or¬ 
ganism transmits to it, sets up the appropriate mental process. 
And when the organism transmits an impression of repletion 
the reasoning process again begins to work. But this time it 
is not to fulfill a wish, it is to explain, which is an equally 
native function of the reasoning process. When a sensation 
of repletion is transmitted to the sleeping mind the natural 
mental reaction is a picture of eating, the dreamer imagines 
that he must be engaged in absorbing a copious meal, although 
—unlike the case of the really hungry dreamer—the picture 
may not be agreeable, and the food eaten sometimes seems un¬ 
pleasant or disgusting, even filthy. This class of dream is by 
no means confined to the present dreamer. It may be found in 
the experience of many, if not all. dreamers, although its 
significance has not always been apparent to dream analysts. 
It may most easily be discovered in the dreams of those whose 
digestion is imperfect, especially when they have been tempted 
to indulge in a too late or too unwholesome meal. 

The three intestinal dreams, which presented the act of de¬ 
fecation, were probably due to a slight impulse to the ful¬ 
filment of that act. In two of them there was slight colic on 
awaking, and the third occurred on going to bed immediately 
after supper. 

The food dreams of this subject are confirmed by the ex¬ 
perience of another subject—the woman dreamer previously 
mentioned—of whose dreams I possess a very long series. Thus, 
on one occasion, she had indigestion and nausea from eating 
just before going to bed food which did not agree with her. 
On falling asleep she dreamed of large dishes of food which, 
although not hungry, she was eating, very slowly, in order not 
to waste it. Then the dream continued with the discovery of 
lice which she killed with much disgust. Here we see clearly 
how dreaming is fundamentally a process of reasoning. The 
message of repletion is sent to the mind which thereupon, to 
account for these phenomena, assumes the act of eating. But 
as absence of hunger is reported the mind is obliged to assume 
that eating is due to a sense of duty, and, further, in order to 
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account for the disgusted feeling of nausea ex])erienced. the 
mind argues that something very disgusting must have ha]> 
pened. and supposes it to have been tlie discovery of lice, a 
supreme symbol of disgust to the modern civilized mmd. In 
other dreams of the same subject belonging to this group filth 
and excrement are introduced to account for the dreamer’s 
sensations. 

In my book. The World of Dreams, I endeavored to make 
clear the essential part played by the logical process of reason 
in all dreaming which goes beyond the mere presentation of 
disconnected images. It is common to speak of dreams as lack¬ 
ing in logic and reason, but it is actually the reverse: they are 
full of logic and reason. There is ground for bringing that 
fact forward in this place since the reaction of the sleeping 
mind to gastric repletion furnishes such definite evidence of 
a logical process. A wish —and especially a zL’ish for explana¬ 
tion —furnishes the motive force in the elaboration of the im¬ 
pressions and memories present to sleeping consciousness. It 
is strictly a conation, the movement of an impulse in a par¬ 
ticular direction. But it cannot furnish an explanation of the 
dream itself or reveal its mechanism. It is, if we like, the fuel; 
but it is not the engine. That is in the sphere of reason, and 
though we may often (not always) find the reasoning bad— 
someUmes wildly or fantastically liad—because of the limited, 
peculiar, or distorted nature of the material which sleeping con¬ 
sciousness has to deal with, it is still reason. If the lo'dcal 
process of reason could be abolished during sleep there could 

be no coherent dreaming at all. nothing but unrelated impres¬ 
sions and memories. 


Dreams of Clothing. 

Dreams of clothing and dressmaking and embarrassing ab¬ 
sence of dress may here be mentioned, since food and dress are 
to be considered as associated needs, alike resting on a phy¬ 
siological basis. The dreams in which dress is merely not^d 
without becoming a guiding motive in the dream may be dis- 
egarded. We then find dress may be said to be an active pare 
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of tlie dream in 12 per cent, of this series. I do not propose 
to discuss the various aspects of these dreams of clothing, 
merely remarking that the subject may probably be said to 
possess a fairly average and feminine interest in the subject 
of dress and that she frecpiently makes her own dresses. Bear¬ 
ing tliis in mind the part played by clothing in her dreams 
seems by no means excessive, being rather less than that played 
by food. It may be of interest to compare her in this respect 
with llie other woman dreamer of whom I have a long series 
of dreams. This subject has taken an active interest in dress 
and in dress reform; she is also rather unusually interested in 
food. In her dreams clothing (as well, it has already been 
noted, as food) plays a large part, in no less than 34 per cent, 
of the dreams, so that with her, though interest in food is un¬ 
usually marked, interest in clothes is even larger. 

A certain amount of attention has been given by some 
writers to dreams of embarrassing absence of <lress. In its 
typical and pronounced form it hardly seems that the dream 
of this type comes into Mrs. N.’s experience. There arc, how¬ 
ever, two dreams of undress (II and XXXII) and these are 
instructive as showing the origin of this type of dream. It is 
probable, indeed, that careful examination would usually reveal 
the real source of such dreams and that there is little need to 
devise any fantastic explanation of them. The dreamer really 
is in a state of undress, and it would be strange indeed if the 
consciousness of that fact failed at some moments of semi¬ 
awakening to penetrate to consciousness and cause embarrass¬ 
ment.^ Both these dreams, it is instructive to note, occurred 
on going to bed immediately after a hot bath, and one was 
accompanied by a sensation of cold ultimately followed by a 
reaction of heat and then became erotic; this succession seems 

• Professor Maurice Parmclcc has mentioned to me the perhaps 
significant fact that while he formerly had such dreams, they have not 
occurred since he has investigated the German Societies and 

became used to being naked in the presence of persons of both sexes. 
When the fact of being naked is no longer associated with cnibarrass- 
incnt, wc may suppose, it no longer makes any impression on dreaming 
consciousness. 
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natural. Freud regards such dreams as exhibitionistic.^ I 
have no evidence for this e.xplanation. which will not suit tlie 
present case. 

Dreams of Trai'clmg. 


It may he thought strange to introduce this group. There 
seems to he, however, from observation of many dreamers, 
good reason to believe that such dreams—with which 1 in¬ 
clude dreams of preparing to travel and preoccupation with 
—have, in a large proportion of cases, a common 
origin, which is really organic. 

This need not seem surprising when we consider their 
number. In the present dreamer’s experience we linrl that 
they account for 13 per cent, of the whole numl*er of 
dreams, so that dreams of traveling were more frequent 

than dreams of clothing and almost as frequejit as dreams 
of eating. 


No doubt a certain proportion of such dreams are 
simple memories, determined along paths which have no trace¬ 
able relation to the dreamer's present organic condition, just 
as some of the dreams of food certainly arc, and most of the 
dreams of dress. The present subject, during the war, in the 
years immediately preceding this scries of dreams, had been 
obliged m undertake numerous journeys in France, sometimes 
under difficult and painful conditions, and memories of these 
experiences might easily recur to sleeping consciousness. 

But there is a considerable group of traveling dreams 
which I regard as the rationalization by the sleeping mind of 
an actual organic condition of the blood-vessels of the head and 
the nervous system. This ^an often be demonstrated. Thus 
n another subject, who had been living for many weeks far 

Xchlfrt. thoroughfares, I have a record 

hgh headache and during the night dreamed that he was 
wandering about a busy thoroughfare where many trains were 
r^ssmg alo ng, and he was vainly seeking to find one going i„ 

• S. Freud, Die Traumdeutun.j. 1919. pp. 167-71. 
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his own direction. It is fairly obvious that to sleeping con¬ 
sciousness the throbbing head recalls the vibrating railway 
train and finds in it the symbol, and the explanation, of the 
sensations actually experienced. In Mrs. N.’s records no note 
was made of the presence or absence of headache or other 
similar cause of the numerous dreams of traveling, with, how¬ 
ever, t\vo exceptions, but they happen to be crucial. These 
dreams (XLVII and XL\TII) occurred on two successive 
nights when quinine had been taken as a prophylactic before 
going to bed. It is well known that ringing of the ears, or pro¬ 
nounced pulsation of the blood-vessels of the head, tends to 
occur after a dose of quinine, and its occurrence is specially 
noted in the record of the second dream. During both nights 
the dreamer was haunted by images of luggage or railway 
trains. There can be no doubt that, in our society, the railway 
train is a normal symbol of a throbbing heart. With the in¬ 
crease of aviation the aeroplane will probably tend to take the 
place of the railway train in this type of dreams. 

It would be easy to consider other aspects of this series of 
dreams. That, however, the reader if he chooses, may easily 
do for himself. The object of the present study has not been 
to investigate a particular person, and still less to analyze a 
particular case. The object has been to illustrate a method. 
This has been rendered possible by the gracious and highly in¬ 
telligent assistance of a charming lady who has condescended 
for this occasion to become the corpus vile in which experi- 
mentum fiat. Therewith, it has. I hope, been made clear that, 
while the value of dream-analysis remains unquestioned, there 
are yet certain pitfalls into which when too narrowly followed 
it may sometimes lead, and that an important complementary 
guide to knowledge is furnished by the method of what I have 
termed dream-synthesis. 



VI. 


THE CONCEPTION OF N.-^RCISSISM. 

The figure of Narcissus had wandered down from classic 
times to modern times, from legend into literature, and thence 
into popular phrase, long before it entered into sexual psy- 
cholog)^ I do not propose to trace these wanderings. It can¬ 
not even be said that they always help us to understand the 
scientific re-incarnation of Narcissus. But it is worth while 
to note a few of the sign-posts on the road. 

The history of Narcissus in classic times was long ago 
traced by W^ieseler. He considered that Narcissus belonged to 
the Thracians, being specially associated with places that were 
their seats or closely connected with them, this being also sup¬ 
ported by the relationsliip of Narcissus to Selene and Endymion 
who were specially honored among the Thracians. The myth 
thus, he believed, originated from the symbol, the kernel'of 
the myth being nothing else than the history of the flower. 
Narcissus had a water-god as father because the flower grows 
by the water, and his mother was Liriope because the flower 
is a lily. The name of the personification is the name of the 
being s symbol, and the name indicates the effects of frost 
terror, syncope, death, these effects being attributed to the 
action of the plant. To the ancients generally Narcissus came 

praiseworthy abstin¬ 
ence, while later some philosophers of the Platonic schools 

ound in this figure a deep sense and a morality for life i 
But for the most part Narcissus continued to be. as commonly 
repren-nted .n ancient art. a beautiful nude youth by a pool 
knRU,sh,ng or love of his own fair inrage. How far the 
modern psychological conception implicit in this figure was 
vaguely app rehended remains obscure. 

' F. Wicselcr. Narkissos. 1856. 


(Z47) 
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It has, however, recently lieen suggested that there really 
was present in the Greek mind the idea of Narcissus as em¬ 
bodying an attitude of mind which would now he termed auto- 
erotic. In a fragment of a comedy by Kratinos there is an 
uncertain phrase which Meineke reads as “the olisbos of Narcis- 
sus.’'i The olisbos, as we know, was primarily an instrument 
for the sexual gratification of women. But there is reason to 
believe that even in the days of Greek myth it was recognized 
that such a device could have a masculine use per amim, and 
there is a story of Dionysus in point.- Kratinos would thus 
be making fun of a Narcissist, though as he wrote in the spirit 
of caricature and parody he was only concerned with a physical 
manifestation of that disposition. 

The figure of Narcissus was, however, clearly predestined 
to be the emblem of the absorbed self-love of youths and 
maidens who had not yet reached the stage of falling in love 
with another person of the opposite sex. It has, moreover, 
always been familiarly at hand, for it has chanced to assume 
its most charming and elaborately detailed shape at the hands 
of Ovid,^ who has come down, alike through medieval and 
Renaissance days, as the most attractive and popular of all the 
poets of antiquity. In Ovid’s poem we see Narcissus, the 
beautiful youth who has disdained the love of Echo,"*—herself, 
as Otto Rank expresses it, “the personification of corresponding 
acoustic self-mirroring,”—condemned, for punishment, to fall 


1 Quoted by Athenaeus, Bk. XV, 676. (In the Ejiglish translation 
by Yonge, vol. iii, p. 1080, where the phrase is left in the original.) As 
regards this instrument, see Havelock Ellis, Studies, vol. i; also ncrod^, 
edited by Hcadlam and Knox, 1922, p. 288, and F. S. Krauss, Das 

Gesclilcchlslebcn dcr Japaner. 2d cd., Ch. XIV. „ -y ■ , -t, sa, 

2 Sec Hans Licht, "Olisbos und Narcissismus, Zeitschrtft fur 
Sexiialu'isscuschaft. Dec., 1925. Prof. Licht regards Meinekcs reading 
as highly probable. 

3 Ovid, Metamorphoses, lib. ni. 339 et scq. 

* It is interesting to note that it is Echo who brings us to the 'jrccK 
explanation of the origin of masturbation. Pan was in love with Echo 
but could never succeed in laying hands on her, and his father Hermes, 
out of pity for his uasaiisficd desire, mercifully taught him the s^rct ot 
masturbation, hitherto unknown. But masturbation was known to other 
gods before the days of Hermes and the Greeks, for among the 
Egyptians we hear of "masturbating gods. See \V. Max Muller, Die 
Liebespoesie tier Alter Aigypter, 1899. p. 7. 
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in love with the image of a beautiful youth he saw in the water, 
not knowing tliat it was his own image. Through Ovid, Narcis¬ 
sus has entered the European poetic tradition. 

Calderon in Spain, in the middle of the seventeenth 
centurv. mav be said to effect the transition between the classic 
and the modern approach to Narcissus. It was a subject that 
apjiealcd to Calderon's romantic love of the dream-like ami 
the visionary which he often dealt with so happily. In Eco y 
Karciso he narrates, in three “Jornadas,” followmg the general 
outline of the ancient storv, the life of Narcissus, the unre- 
turned love for him of Echo, his relation to his mother, and 
his own self-love, the nature of which his mother explained to 
him. The whole is related in Calderon’s beautiful musical 
verse, in a sort of pastoral drama of which, in English. 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess is the type; but no clear 
modern interpretations are yet revealed. 

An important stage was reached when Milton, a few years 
later in the seventeenth century, represented Narcissus in that 
feminine shape to which in modern times his attitude has al¬ 
ways seemed best fitted, and showed the first Mother of Man¬ 
kind in the typical Narcissistic attitude of adolescence before 
she hatl met Adam. Later, Eve tells Adam how she had heard 
a murmuring sound of waters from a cave, flowing to form a 
silent pool. She proceeds: 


It-.., . . * umiicr wcni 

\\ ith unexpcricnct thought, and laid me duwne 

On the green bank, to look into the clcer 
Smooth Lake, that to me seemed another Skie 
As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A Shape within the watry gleam appeard 
Bending to look on me. I started back, 

It started back, but plcasd I soon rcturnd, 

Plcasd It rcturnd as soon with answcring'looks 
Uf sympathio and love, there I had fixt 
Mine eyes till now. and pind witlj vain desire 
Had not a voice thus warned me. What thou scest, 
\\hat there thou secst fair Creature is thyself. 
With thee it came and goes.”* 
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It may not be out of place to remark here that tlie poets, 
alike in dwelling on water as a mirror and as revealing the 
presence of what seems an independent being, are true to the 
facts of primitive life. Thus Ehrenreich, in his expedition to 
Brazil among tribes untouched by civilization, found that the 
Bakairi were not impressed by a mirror; they called it “water 
Water is the primitive mirror, the only way primitive man has 
of objectifying himself, of seeing his own soul. Holmberg, re¬ 
ferring especially to the Lapps, remarks on this as explaining 
the early belief in spirits that dwell in the water, and points out 
that when the Lapps say that the soul dwells in the water they 
mean that man sees his own image there.^ A similar relation¬ 
ship is today seen in the dreams of youth. Thus in Forrest 
Reid’s autobiographical book, Apostate, which contains much 
about dreaming in early life, a dream is recorded in which the 
youth imagined himself gazing at his own image in a pool, an 
image, however, entirely unlike his real self—which caused him 
no surprise—but much more like that he would wish to be. 
The dream was so vivid that on awaking he had to get out 
of bed to look at himself in the glass to make sure no miracle 
had occurred.^ This dream would now be regarded as 
exquisitely “Narcissistic.” 

It can scarcely surprise us to find that Rousseau, who was 
so great a pioneer in the discovery of the modern soul, had not 
failed to invoke Narcissus. It is certainly remarkable, how¬ 
ever. that it was when he was himself at the age of adolescence 
that his attention was drawn in this direction. Narcisse oit 
L’Amant de liii-incme was a comedy, not performed until 1752, 
but stated by Rousseau to have been written at the age of 
eighteen. In the scanty extant letters of Rousseau in youth I 
find no indications that point to Narcisse. He had just then 
first met Madame de Warens, but one gains the impression 
that his life was much disturbed. At the age of nineteen, 


^ P. Ehrenreich, Zt. f. EtU., 1890, Heft 3, p. 97. 
2Uno Holmberg. Die IVasscrgoltheUen dcr 

Volkcr. 1913, p. 4i. 

^ Forrest Rcid> Apostate, 1926, p. 102. 


rinnish-U g fisc hen 
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however (in 1731). he was occupied with plans of idylls and 
beginning to think that music and musical compo.sition would 
be his career in life.^ It is here that we must place the origin 
of Narcisse, but we may be permitted to believe that, when he 
produced it twenty years later, it had been much revised. It 
was produced anonymously at the Comedie Francaise, though 
Rousseau acknowledged the authorship immediately afterwards 
and professed much indifference as to the play and its fate.- 
Next year (1753) it was published. The long Preface, how¬ 
ever, tells us little about the play. The story is of a young 
man, engaged to be married, who is much occupied with his 
own personal appearance and with feminine details of the 
toilette in the care of it. His sister, to tease him, secretly has 
a portrait of him painted in which he is dressed as a woman 
and this is placed in his room. He fails to recognize it as him¬ 
self, falls in love with it, and cannot rest until he has seen the 
original, meanwhile trying to post]>one his marriage. All ends 
well, however, with his discovery of the trick, and his marriage. 

We may leap over more than a century to the Genio y 
Figura of the distinguished Spanish writer, Juan Valera. 
This is one of \’alera’s best novels, and reminiscent of his own 
life as Ambassador to the -\rgentine. W e are here only con¬ 
cerned with one passage in the book, but to that passage special 
significance attaches. The heroine. Rafaela la Generosa, a 
Spanish courtesan of the higher grades, writes here, in her 
'‘Confidcncias," of the admiration she aroused in her Argentine 
maid: "But I do not think she flatters me when I get out of 
my bath and she dries me and looks at me with a thrill of 
pleasure and says: ‘Ah. my child, every day you grow more 
beautiful. Lucky the man who may look at you like this!’ The 
fact IS that I also look at myself with much complacency in 
large opposite mirrors and feel in full agreement with 
Petronila s opinion. I will confess all: when Petronila has left 
me alone. I do a childish thing which whether it is innocent 
^ I only know that it is a purely con- 

lCorrcsf>onda>tce Ccnerale. vol. i. p. 14 

• Corrcsf>ondancc, vol. ii. pp. 33 cl scq. 
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teniplative act, a disinterested admiration for beauty; what I 
do is not out of gross sensuality but aesthetic Platonism. I 
imitate Narcissus; and to the cold surface of the mirror I ap¬ 
ply my lips and kiss my own image. This is the love of beauty 
for beauty’s sake; the expression of affection in a kiss towards 
what God has made manifest in that disembodied reflection,”^ 
Novelists have not only noted the spirit of Narcissus in 
their creations, they have sometimes demonstrated it in them¬ 
selves, consciously or unconsciously. This is perhaps true of 
0.scar W'ilde, the author of Dorian Gray: It is indeed supposed 
by Merejkovski to be also true of one of the greatest of novel¬ 
ists, Tolstoy.- But the evidence for this statement is far from 
clear, and it is hardly supported by Tolstoy’s Childhood, Boy¬ 
hood and Youth, wliich is generally regarded as a truthful 
picture of the author’s own intimate feelings in early life. At 
the beginning of the section on Youth in this book he has a 
passage much to the point where the writer says that when 
nearly sixteen he spent much time in looking at himself in the 
mirror: “However I always turned away with a vague feeling 
of depression, almost of repulsion. Not only did I feel sure 
that my exterior was ugly, but I could derive no comfort from 

• Juan Valera, Cento y Pigura, 1897, p. 181. How true to life is 
Valera's narrative may be seen by quoting a few sentences from the 
statement to Sadger (Z)ie Lehrc von den Geschlechtsverirrungen, pp. ^ 
ct seq.) of a young actress of 21 : "I like being naked, as in the morning 
when washing: I take everything off, and at last wash myself, or usually 
let a chamber-maid do it, as formerly my mother did. As she washes 
and dries nje I like looking in the mirror and it docs me good, as though 
it were massage. When 1 am alone I like lying down and reading with 
my hand held to my breast. As a small child I liked running about the 
house naked and was not at alt ashamed. Nor am I ashamed today 
before anyone. I have a longing to go walking in the moonshine with 
my friend [a handsome young ofTiccrJ, both of us naked, and to know 
how he would behave when he saw me quite naked. I once served as a 
model to a painter and hoped he would want me to lake all my clothes 
off. At last he did. I stood naked and looked at myself in a mirror, 
and afimired the picture in the mirror so much that I quite forgot the 
presence of the man. . . When I have been manicured, and my 

hand looks beautiful, I kiss it. I also kiss myself in the mirror.” ^ 

2 Mereikovski remarks {Tolstoy as Man and Artist, p. 69); »Vc 
may say of him that from the moment when, as a child of three, he 
first noticed and admired his own young naked body, he has never ceased 
to worship it." 
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anv of the usual consolations under such circumstances. It 
seemed to him that he was quite commonplace, just like a 
simple moujik, with the same big feet and hands. “All this 
seemed to me very shameful.” Here we have described for 
u.s an attitude which seems that of the real Tolstoy throughout, 
a sensitive admiration of beauty, a constant preoccupation with 
self, at the same time an anxious self-dissatisfaction. It was 
Tolstoy's attitude even to the end and it seems to indicate not 
so much sclf-worshii) as defective Narcissism, though it 
must be atlded that from a psychoanalytic standpoint it would 
be quite possible to regard it as exccssi\ e Narcissism. 

Tolstoy, whose insight into others was so profound, had 
no corresponding insight into himself. We admire his 
self-description; we are less sure of his self-comprehension. 
Marie Bashkirtseff, though not a novelist, was an arti.st in 
psycholog)- and not only knew how to describe herself but aNo 
how to comprehend herself. She was an extpiisite type of a 
mental state which had not yet been named, but she herself in¬ 
voked the name of Narcissus in connection with it. In the 
very la.«t of her letters she refers to “this unique and marvel¬ 
lous me. by which I am enchanted, and which I adore like 
Narcissus.”* 

It is a state of mind, which, as we shall have to recog¬ 
nize, is common in women, and another Russian woman, 
Madame Merejkovsky ("Zenaidc Hippius”). wife of the well- 
known writer, and herself described as a charming person and 

accomplished writer, has written: “I love myself; I am my 
God." 

All these writers, when de.scribing in themselves or in the 
creatures of their imagination the mental state of Narcissus 
had no thought of presenting a condition of mind, which 
formed, or could properly form, a subject of study for the 
student of sexual psychology, normal or abnormal. But after 
the m.ddlc of the nmetcenth century, when sexual psychology 
wa s heg.nn .ng to become a recognized study, we finci-under 

* L^ttres dc Marie Dashkirheff, p, 277 , 

23 
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one name or another or under no definite name at all—various 
references which here concern us. 

Thus in Italy, Nicefero in 1897 described numerous cases, 
all in adolescent Italian youths, which we should now consider 
to have an extreme or even morbidly Narcissistic character. 
One. a healthy boy of fifteen with good heredity, would derive 
pleasure from the spectacle of his penis becoming erected, and 
even the idea of this would give him voluptuous emotions; he 
would also draw and color a picture of the organ and gaze at it 
when masturbating. Another youth had no pleasure in mas¬ 
turbating unless at the same time he could see his legs. A 
third youth of sixteen, in good health, had much pleasure in 
masturbating before a mirror which showed his sexual organs, 
and he said that this practice was quite common in his college.* 

In Germany, about the same time, Moll described the oc¬ 
currence of more or less erotic self-admiration in several cases, 
especially in connection with homosexuality. Thus he tells 
in detail of a man of 43, with a high degree of sexual hyper- 
sesthesia and sexually attached to both men and women, who 
found much pleasure in gazing at his own image naked in a 
mirror, and who would compare his shape with that of other 
men he knew.- 

In France, Fere, about the same time, gave the name of 
auto-fetichism to the case of a girl who was in the habit of 
kissing her own hand and at the same time experiencing sexual 
excitement.^ All such cases, even if scarcely representing true 
or complete Narcissism, suggest its presence. We arc ap¬ 
proaching the point at which the conception began to take more 
precise shape. 

Like other people, I had of course been familiar with so 
well-known a poetic figure as Narcissus. I had, moreover, 
read on publication with much admiration Valera’s novel Gemo 
y Pigura, and been impressed with his description of Rafaela. 
It was, therefore, inevitable that when I became acquainted in 


1 Nicefero, Le Psicofalie Scssualc pp. 25. 27. 

2 A Rfoll, Vtitersuchuntfcn ubar die Libido Scxualis. loyo, p. 
3F^re, L'ltistinct Sexual, 2d. ed.. pp. 271, 275. 
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real life with a woman who possessed these characteristics in 
a high degree I should recall the image of Narcissus. This 
woman, perfectly healthy, by none regarded as anything but 
normal, and clever in business, I described in 1898 (the year 
after the publication of Genio y Figura), in the earliest paper 
to which I gave the name of “Auto-erotism,” as the extreme 
type of the tendency. She is still living, nearly thirty years 
later, still unmarried, and now able to retire from business to 
a country estate she has purchased in her native county. She 
has never known—though it might please and would certainly 
amuse her to know—the stimulus she has provided to psycho¬ 
logical conceptions. 


In this first paper. "Auto-Erotism, a PsychoIoRical Study.” in 
the St. Louis AUcmst and Neurologist, vol. xix. April. 1898, I wrote: 
To complete this summary of the main phenomena of auto-erotism 
I may briefly mention that tendency which is sometimes found, more 
especially perhaps in women, for the sexual emotions to be absorbed 
and often entirely lost, in self-admiration. This Narcissus-like 
tendency, of whicli the normal germ in women is symbolized by the 
mirror, is found in minor degree in some feminine-minded men but 
seems to be very rarely found in men apart from sexual attraction 
for other persons, to which attraction it is. of course, normally sub- 
_ervicnt But occasionally in women it appears to exist by itself, to 
the exclusion of any attraction for othc\ persons.” etc In the 
volume oi my Studtes. containing the study of Auto-Erotism, which 

orated discussion was further elab- 

orated along the same lines. 

At this point comes in Nacke, although not in time to be men- 
Nick "^>'.^'“dy. I had been in friendly relations with Dr Paul 
fo Huhertusberg ncL Leipzlv 

out by other workers Hin,« \s i ‘^[“‘^al spirit, the ideas struck 
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to come and stay with him; it was perhaps his good fortune to die 
just before the Great War which could not but have been a cause 
of deep grief to him. 

So to Nacke in the ordinary course went immediately a reprint 
of my first paper on Auto-Erotism and in the ordinary course his 
notice of it speedily appeared. I have a vague and perhaps erroneous 
notion that there was an early notice I cannot now recover. The 
chief notice, which naturally came into the hands of German psycho¬ 
analysts who never saw my paper, appeared in the Dutch Psychia- 
trischc cn A'eurologische Bladen, No. 2, 1899, and the German Archiv 
fiir Psychialrie for 1899 (vol. xxxii, No. 13), on “Kritisches zum 
Kapitel der normalen und pathologischen Sexualitat." This article 
deals fully with my Alienist and Neurologist article and in the course 
of it he writes; “Viel seltcner als das Tagtraumen ist der Narcismus, 
die Sclhstverliebtheit. Hier ist die Grenze gegen blosse Eitclkeit zu 
Ziehen und nur dort, wo das Bctrachten des eigenen Ich’s oder seiner 
Theile von dcutlichen Zeichen des Orgasmus beglcitct ist, kann niit 
Fug und Recht von Narcismus gesprochen werden. (I had not said 
this, and cannot accept the statement.] Das ware dann der klas- 
sischte Fall von ‘auto-erotism’ im Sinne von H. Ellis. Nach ihni soil 
Narcismus hesonders bei Frauen sich finden, vielleicht wcil der 
normale Keim dazu ‘is symbolized by the mirror.’ Auch hier giebt 
cs nioch viel zu forschen.” It will be observed that Nacke does not 
put forward the term “Narcismus" with any air of inventing a 
novelty, but apparently simply as a translation of my “Narcissus- 
like tendency.” 

Thus I seem responsible for the first generalized description of 
this psychological attitude, and for the invocation of Narcissus; the 
“ism” was appended by Nacke. It seems correct to attribute to me 
the description of the condition as a normal state with morbid 
exaggerations, but the term should only be attributed to me in asso¬ 
ciation with Nacke, though Nacke himself used it as though it were 
my term. 

The matter is trivial, though a little complicated, but desirable 
to explain since various people have shown a wi.sh to know the pre¬ 
cise origin of a term which has since been so widely used. 

The next step was taken by Freud and the psycho-analysts 
and it represents the decisive moment in the later development 
of Narcissism. In the first edition of Freud’s almost epoch- 
making little book, Drci Abliandliiiigcn cur Scxuallhcoric, pub¬ 
lished in 1905, there is no reference to Narcissism. Freud was 
certainly at that date acquainted with the conception in its 
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earliest form, for he there adopted the term of “auto-erotism 
with which iu my writings it was associated. But in tlie second 
edition (1910) there is a reference to Narcissism, which is 
here regarded simply as a stage in the dcveloi)mcnt of masculine 
sexual inversion, the subject being supposed to identify him¬ 
self with a woman (usually his mother) and so acquiring self- 
love. Sadger, about the same time, recognized Narcissism 
somewhat similarly. Then at once the conception began to de¬ 
velop in the hands of the p.sycho-analysts. 

To Otto Rank in 1911 is owing the earliest important 
study of Narcissism on strictly Freudian lines.^ He begins 
by stating that while various investigators have touched on this 
“pathological condition” as he calls it, since I first called atten¬ 
tion to it. “apart from one or two very interesting casuistic 
and literary indications, especially by Ellis, nothing lias become 
known as to the origin and deeper significance of this singular 
phenomenon.” He then proceeds to deal in detail with the 
definitely Narcissistic dreams of a young woman in whom this 
condition was in waking life well pronounced. Rajik argues 
that there was a latent homosexuality of which the subject was 
not herself conscious. She was attracted to a man and had 
thus jiassed beyond the stage of early normal Narcissism. But 
she stated: "I can only love him when he loves me. else I 
couldn t. Rank considers this remark significant, as indicat- 
mg that for a man she can only experience a love which has 
made a circuit through her own person. It is mentioned that 
she would sfnnetimes feel sexual excitement when seated before 
a mirror doing her hair, and Rank refers, though only pass¬ 
ingly, to “the apparently very intimate connection between 
Narcissism and masturbation." Rank’s studv, full of interest 
and suggestion, was marked, as his work has always been by 

Its wide knowledge of the earlier scientific and literary sug¬ 
gestions of the subject in hand. 

The first and most important study by Freud himself in 
the development of the conception of Narcissism dates fron> 
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1914.1 He assigns to Rank the credit of having given to 
Narcissism “a place in the regular development of human be¬ 
ings,” Narcissism, he imagines, having previously been merely 
a perversion.- By this extension, Freud more carefully and 
more characteristically states, it becomes ‘‘the libidinal comple¬ 
ment to the egoism of the instinct of self-preservation, a meas¬ 
ure of which may justifiably be attributed to every living 
creature.” Especially in persons whose libidinal development 
has suffered disturbance, their own selves are taken as the 
model. They seek themselves as a love-object and their type 
of choice of love-object may be termed Narcissistic. The 
human being has two primitive sexual objects—himself and the 
woman (usually his mother) who tends him. ‘‘Thereby we 
postulate a primary Narcissism in everyone.” In the end it 
may sometimes dominate the object-choice. So there are two 
types of object-choice: (1) the ff«ac/y//c (Anichnungstypes)— 
the leaning up against preference—of which the mother is the 
primary embodiment, and (2) the Narcisslic. Complete love 
of anaclyixc type is properly characteristic of men. In women, 
there is more likely to be an intensification of the original 
Narcissism. “There arises in the woman a certain self- 
sufficiency (especially if she ripens into beauty) which com¬ 
pensates her for the social restrictions on her object-choice. 
But in childhood this is normal. “The charm of a child lies 
largely in his Narcissism, his self-sufficiency and inaccessibility, 
just as does the charm of certain animals.” In the Narcissistic 
object-choice there are various alternatives, according as a 
person loves (a) what he is himself, (b) what he once was, (c) 
what he would like to be, (d) someone who was once part of 
himself. Adler’s “masculine protest,” Freud adds, contrary to 

> S Freud, "Ueber Narzissismus,” Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalylische 
forschioKjcn. Bd. vi. It was some years later reprinted in freud s 
Sammlung, Fourth Scries, and translated into English in Freuds Co/- 

keied Papers, vol. iv, pp. 30-59. , vr • • first 

^ On this statement I may comment that while Narcissism was nrsi 

put forward by me as the extreme form of auto-erotism, auto-erotism m 
my sense is not a perversion. 
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what Adler himself believes, is really Narcissistic, though de¬ 
rived. Freud considers, from the castration complex. 

In later writings Freud has frequently introduced inci¬ 
dental references to Narcissism extending, or sometimes modi¬ 
fying. the earlier psycho-analytic conception. Thus in 1916 he 
stated that the libido of the early Narcissistic phase is not 
completely transferred to objects: “a certain degree of Narcis¬ 
sism continues”; the libido can flow backwards and forwards 
between object and ego. and in so doing is [)erforming a healthy 
function. In the same year, writing of the Narcissism of sleep, 
he makes this point clearer; “Narcissism and egoism are one 
and the same; the word Narcissism is only employed to em¬ 
phasize that this egoism is a libidinal i)henomenon as well; or 
to put it in another way. Narcissism may be described as the 
libidinal complement of egoism.” Near the end of his Lectures 
Freud e.xplains the Narcissism of dreams: “In the sleeper the 
primal state of the libido distribution is again reproduce<l, that 
of absolute Narcissism, in which libido and ego-instincts dwell 
together still, unified and indistinguishable in the self-sufiicent 


It was inevitable that, in Freud s conception. Narcissism 
should become a characteristic of primitive man, and thence 
that he should trace to it the origin of magic, as an e.xercise 
of excessive Narcissism. But the general Narcissism of man 
has. Freud considers, received three blows from science; (1) 
Copernicus destroyed the belief in the centrality of the earth 
and so gave human self-love a cosmological blow. (2) Evolu¬ 
tion, through Darwin, taught that man is an animal, and so 
Narcissism received a biological blow: and finallv (3) psycho¬ 
analysis showed that man is not. as he thought,'master in his 
own house, but subject to instincts and influences from the sub¬ 
conscious not completely under his own control, and so Narcis- 
sism received a psychological blow. 


In the f.turth edition (1920) of tl.e Drci Abha„dlu„geu 
Freud presents Narcissistic ego-libido as the great reservoir 
out of which ohjcct-love is put forth and into which it is again 
withdrawn, the primitive condition realized in the first child- 
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hood, and still maintained beneath later outgrowths of the 
libido which merely conceal it. 

It may be added that other psycho-analysts of Freud’s 
school usually speak in the same general sense on this matter. 
Thus Sadger refers to Narcissism as “a frontier conception, in 
which the separation of the sexual impulse from the ego-impulse 
is reduced to a fundamental unity.” He regards it as es¬ 
sentially normal, only its fixations and extravagances as patho¬ 
logical. A certain degree of Narcissism is compatible with 
object-love, for “everyone is in some degree in love with him¬ 
self.” But he adds the significant observation that what we 
can place to normal egoism should not be reckoned to Narcis¬ 
sism. We must sharply distinguish betw’een self-seeking 
egoism and libidinous Narcissism which rests on an over¬ 
valuation of the subject’s own body. It is an attitude char¬ 
acteristic of the child, and the attitudes of his elders favor it; 
Sadger quotes a remark of Friedjung that to get on with a 
child, as in clinical examination, one must appeal to his Narcis¬ 
sism. In women, Sadger believes, love usually remains at this 
stage. “It is herself she is loving in love, and with a man only 
because he loves her and not on account of his own qualities. 
She does not need to love but to be loved. On that account 
she is free from the sexual over-valuations which are peculiar 
to men in love.” Sadger also thinks that friendship is not so 
much, as some have supposed, a spiritualized homosexuality 
but an extended Narcissism, and we speak of our friend as our 
“alter ego.’’^ 

Even the psycho-analysts who have fallen away from 
strict Freudian orthodoxy, usually continue to attach great im¬ 
portance to Narcissism. Thus Stekel, even in his later volum¬ 
inous writings, still gives an ever greater importance to Narcis¬ 
sism, though along his own lines. He regards hate as more 
primitive, more primary, than love, which he considers a 
“Kulturprodukt.” Love is originally directed only towards the 
self. Every creature is originally oriented in a Narcisstic 

1 Sadger, Die Lchrc von den Ceschicchlsverirrumjcn. pp. 21, 74-5. 
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direction. Thus Narcissism becomes the source of altruistic 
feelings; I love you because you give me pleasure. Hence the 
love of the suckling to the mother or nurse. In another direc¬ 
tion. Stekel regards Narcissism as offering the explanation of 
all sexual perversions: they are all manifestations of wounded 
self-love. The Masochist, the Sadist, the Fetichist, are all 
really occupied with themselves, although apparently the object 
of their desire is outside themselves. “.-Ml tlie varioii.s morbid 
variations of the sexual impulse arc but mirror picture.s of the 
morbid inner nature.”* 

Sadger’s brief discussion of Narcissism, while that of an 
orthodox Freudian psycho-analyst, brings out points of dif¬ 
ficulty in its definition which Freud himself, who avoids defi¬ 
nitions because his conceptions arc always growing and ex¬ 
panding, had left undecided. Fut they have not been disre¬ 
garded by others, outside the field of psycho-analvsis, and have 
perhaps induced some psychologists to be shy of Narcissism on 
account of the vast and shadowy outlines it has sometimes as¬ 
sumed. McDougall in his Ahnoniial Psxcholo(j\', while most 
sympathetic towards Freu<l's general conceptions, gives but 
small space to Narcissism. Kohlcdcr, iiuleed, places it (pre¬ 
ferably witii tlie awkward name of “automonosexuali.sm”) 
among the three fundamental sexual impulses: Narcissism 
(sexual feeling towards the self), homosexuality, and hetero¬ 
sexuality. But he regards it as rare, having only met with a 
few cases, and he defines it strictly. He holds tliat it does 
not exist tinless there is definite sexual feeling. Otherwise we 
merely have an exaggerated vanity. He regards it as related to 
other anomalies, to transvestism and especially to fetichism. 
His cases, one a very complete type, are all in men. He believes 
that the cause may be an inborn defect in the scx-center of 
the brain^ This standpoint is obviously far removed from that 


f> Sadismus uiul Masochistniis 19'’^ nn ara t« i- 

rsyclwsexuallcr lufantilismus (1922) Ch XXII a- 

Si 

4th 'cd., I920.'''Br^ii"ch. u! Geschlcchtsleben des 
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of Freud, for whom Narcissism is a normal stage of develop¬ 
ment. 

Hirschfeld in the main agrees with Rohlccler—though not 
regarding the phenomenon as so rare—and uses his term, 
automonosexualism, to cover Narcissism, with otlier extensions 
towards transvestism, fetichism, exhibitionism, etc., not usually 
so covered. Hirschfeld decisively rejects tlie Freudian doctrine 
that Narcissism is a normal stage of all psycho-sexual develop¬ 
ment, or that the Narcissist belongs to a definitely youthful 
stage in which he permanently remains. The failure to react 
to sex attractions is a specific defect which must have an ex¬ 
ceptional and weighty cause we do not yet know. It is a 
well-defined sexual perversion, w'ith relationships to other per¬ 
versions, especially scoptophilia. Hirschfeld suggests that 
there is a kind of splitting of personality, one part looking on 
at the other, an “ideal partner,” as Petermann had previously 
supposed, to account for the mirror fascination.^ One may 
note, however, that this “ideal partner,” another self, is normal 
and not uncommon in the day-dreams or even the actual dreams 
of children, who invent an entirely imaginary companion to 
share their feelings and experiences.^ 

Freud, as we have seen, was not to be held back by any 
precise practical clinical considerations. In his hands the con¬ 
ception of Narcissism took on a new significance and became 
of immense importance. Everything that Freud has touched— 
that indeed is always the mark of genius—takes on a new 
significance and becomes of importance. For my own part, I 
regard this transformation as a legitimate application of the 
original observation from which Narcissism started. For me 
Narcissism was the extreme form of auto-erotism, which, it 
must be remembered, was a term devised to cover all the spon¬ 
taneous manifestations of the sexual impulse in the absence of 
a definite outer object to evoke them, erotic dreams in sleep be¬ 
ing the type of auto-erotic activity. Auto-erotism was thus not 

J M. Hirschfeld, S<;xualpatho}ogie, Part I, Ch. VI, . i- 

2 This phenomenon has often been dc.scribcd, recently by horrest 
Reid ill his autobiographic book. Apostate, Ch. X. 
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properly a perversion though it might become so wlien deliber¬ 
ately pursued at the expense of the normal objects of sexual 
attraction. The psycho-analysts in adopting the term "auto- 
erotism” have given it a different meaning which I regret, as be¬ 
ing both illegitimate and inconvenient. For the psycho-analyst 
“auto-erotism” generally means sexual activity directed towards 
the self as its object.* That is illegitimate, for the ordinary rule 
is that a word compounded with "auto” (like automobile or auto¬ 
nomous) means not ion’ord itself but by itself. It is incon¬ 
venient because if we divert the term “auto-erotism” to this 
use we have no term left to cover the objectless spontaneous 
sexual manifestations for which the term was devised. 

However this may be, having narrowed and changed the 
conception of auto-erotism it was difficult for Freud to retain 
Narcissism within its limits. Narcissism became a later stage 
of what in the infant had been auto-erotism. And while 
I had regarded all these manifestations as, though in origin 
natural, not of invariable occurrence in the life of every in¬ 
dividual, Freud sought to establish them as almost inevitable 
stages in the development towards adult sexual maturity, per¬ 
haps normally indispensable.- It was an impressive and fruit¬ 
ful conception, though when thus universalized, it could not 
but be regarded by many as somewhat speculative. 

That indeed has been the attitude of many of the most 
able and cautious of the older representatives of sexual psy¬ 
chology outside psycho-analysis. Thus Lowenfeld, whose 
opinion always deserves attention, after tracing the conception 
of Narcissism back to my earliest observations, and remarking 
that it only becomes a perversion when it leads to actual sexual 
excitement, adds that he cannot agree with the psycho-analysts 
that Narcissism is a normal stage of transition between auto- 
crotisni and object-love, though inclined to agree with Rank 
that it rather favors homosexuality.a Within the Freudian 


kss Jones states that he regards auto-crotism as object- 

less, and Narcissism as distinguished by having an object, the self ' 
^y<j/irt,uf/i /Mr Pjvf/ioano/y/ijc/ic Forschungen, Bd. iii, pp. 53.4 
Lowenfeld, ScxnalUbtn und NervenUidew. ccl.. 1914 , 
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School that latter view has from the first been specially main¬ 
tained by Sadger. "We can say of homosexuality,” he ob¬ 
serves, "that it is the Narcissistic perversion par excellence," 
adding that the chief characteristic of inverts is their vanity 
(a statement, however, that is not always true) and that they 
never forgive a wound to their Narcissism.^ 

The classic Narcissus was a youth, though always repre¬ 
sented as of rather feminine type. My own first observation 
was in a woman, as was that of Rank, who remarked that 
this characteristic forms a good piece of the whole normal 
feminine disposition, especially in constituting vanity. One 
may recall, with Roheim, the Japanese saying, that the sword 
is the soul of man and the mirror the soul of woman. 
As it is a man who is speaking there may be interest in 
turning to a feminine psychologist. Dr. Else Voigtlander, 
who is not a psycho-analyst, in dealing with the problem of 
sexual differentiation has some remarks that are worth quot¬ 
ing, and the more so as she seems to show no awareness of the 
existence of the conception we are here discussing. After 
pointing out that masculine activities are directed definitely to 
an object, confined to that object, not streaming out beyond it, 
and ceasing with the attainment of the object, she continues: 
“Feminine activity has not the same clear relationship to an 
object; it is lived out in quite another way, in itself, exhaust¬ 
ing itself in its own movement, in its own excitement, having 
its course in itself, in its own interior, and therein the woman 
lives and moves, swimming as it were, in her proper element. 

It seems evident that by this statement, which is further de¬ 
veloped, a feminine distinction is indicated which may perhaps 


1 SadRcr, Die Lchre von den Geschlechtsvcrirnnujcn, p. 148. A 
special association between Narcissism and homosexuality is also 
asserted by K. W*. Gerster, a pupil »)f .Stekcls (•'BezieliunBen dc.s Nar- 
cissmus zur Homoscxualitat." I-ortschnttc dcr Scxuahvisscnschaft. m. 
ii. iy20). He believes that in homosexual persons there is a polar ten¬ 
sion between the masculine and feminine elements of the personality, ana 
that this can only be bridged over by Narcissism. 

- b:isc VoiRtlander, “Zur Problcmatik der Gcschicchtsunlerschicdc. 

Zeitschrifi fur Sexualwissenschoft, July, 1923. 
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be more simply and clearly expressed by saying that women are 
more Narcissistic tlian men. 

Another woman psychologist, this time an acknowledged 
psycho-analyst. Dr. Sabrina Spielrein. also accepts Narcissism 
as a peculiarly feminine characteristic. It is so, she subtly 
seeks to explain, because it is connected with a woman's need 
to lose herself in the ol)ject of a man’s love, out of instinctive 
ulentification with him.* So that, as Rank found, in the 
Narcissistic woman object-love would he circuitous, only here 
the circuit is in the opposite direction, not through the woman's 
person to the lover, hut through the lover to the woman’s 


person. In both cases, however, there is object-love. So that 
evulently wc must not too hastily generalize that Narcissism, 
at all events in woman, is a stage antecedent to object-love; 
it can exist without ever reaching the stage of object-love, or 
it may simjily be the accomiianiment of such love. At the other 
end. it is recognized that Narcissism may sometimes develop 
very early. Jekels tells of a little German girl of twenty-seven 
months who showed great pleasure in her own image naked in 
a mirror and said: "frudi schbn."- Abraham, indeed, regard¬ 
ing it as normally an infantile characteristic, would define 
Narcissism as “that stage in the development of the libido in 
which the child is himself the center of his own narrow world 
and in which he receives proofs of love from other persons 
without himself giving any return.” Ahraham also [uits ob- 
jcct-lovc back into infancy, though at a later agc.^ He would, 
further, accept a middle stage, between the two. of a jiartial 
object relationship, a kind of fetichism.‘ 


It is to Abraham that we owe an interesting—even if 
at limes rather questionahle-exlcnsion of the conception of 
Narcissism. It is important, however, because he uses it in a 
highly ingenious an<i plausible way to explain the widespread 


this fssage is limited was oricinally publishefin bl6 

1924. ‘■■'f'- li«,u'ictlu„gsgcschM,e dcr Libido. 
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defect of ejacutatio prcrcox. Abraham argues that Narcissism 
in infancy may take the form of an over-valuation of the penis, 
leading to an exaggerated urethral pleasure, with the result that 
the infant enjoys wetting the persons with whom he is asso¬ 
ciated, and he mentions infants who seem to select special pre¬ 
ferred persons for their favor. When this disposition is pre¬ 
served in later life. Abraham proceeds, instead of passing on 
to the normal adult stage of sexual activity the penis deals with 
semen as in infancy with urine; the partner then is merely 
wetted and no intercourse lakes place.^ The theme is developed 
by Abraham with many interesting elaborations. He admits 
that the treatment based on this theory is difficult. He regards 
it as the aim of the treatment to free the patient from his 
Narcissism and bring him into a normal state. But the tend¬ 
ency is increasing to magnify the place of Narcissism in normal 
life, and Abraham himself later sometimes lent himself to that 
view, as by regarding an injury to Narcissism as the cause 
of war neuroses. It leads to “a deep-seated sense of inferi¬ 
ority.” The patient is compelled to react against his repressed 
Narcissism by assuming “a jerky conceitedness” to take its 
place.- So that if a psycho-analyst succeeds in exorcising a 
patient’s Narcissism without beneficial results the resources of 
psycho-analysis must not be regarded as exhausted, since it may 
be equally successful in restoring the lost Narcissism. Or 
vice versa. Nor can the practitioner in other and older depart¬ 
ments of medicine fail to recognize the orthodoxy of this ambi¬ 
valent attitude of psycho-analysis. In every department of 
medicine, from the beginning of medical history, directly op¬ 
posite methods of treatment have been applied to disease, even 
to the same disease. Nor can it be said that this is not still 

true today. 

One of the elaborations in Abraham’s paper is an exten¬ 
sion of his view of cjaculatio pracox to women by seeing its 


• K. Abraham, “Ueber Ejaculatio Prajcox," Klinischc Beitrage. 

This paper was first published in 1916. „ , , • a^-ji 

Jones, “Mother-right,” Int. Jour. Psycho-analysts, April, 

1925, p. 129. 
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precise analogue in feminine frigidity. Ernest Jones has also 
subsequently remarked that sexual anesthesia in women is asso¬ 
ciated with an exaggerated tendency to Narcissism. i)artly as 
a cause, partly as a result of the anesthesia; “the woman, un¬ 
able to give what the man most wants, attaches in a compensa¬ 
tory way an excessive value to her other charms.^ 

Narcissism is again invoked by Abraham in the course of 
the paper, so fruitful in ideas, just quoted, to explain a fairly 
common aberration, exhibitionism. Stekel. also, who empha¬ 
sizes the persistence of an infantile element in exhibitionism, 
regards exhibitionism as a specialized form of Narcissism, a 
belief in the magical power of bodily charm.- The supposition 
of such a connection easily presents itself, and in the instinctive 
and casual exhibitionism of the child it may probably be ac¬ 
cepted. But in exhibitionism as an adult sexual aberration, the 
phenomena are much more complicated. Here, too, an early 
Narcissistic trait may sometimes have persisted as a basis for 
the anomaly, but it is by no means a necessary assumption 
in every case. In a typical e.xhibitionist the act is prompted, 
consciously or instinctively, by the desire to gain sexual pleas¬ 
ure by the spectacle of emotion—whether of corresponding 
pleasure or of confusion or of horror—in a person of the op¬ 
posite sex. This impulse may well be favored by a Narcissistic 

attitude, but it may also easily exist in the absence of that 
attitude.^ 


The part of Narcissism in the girl and woman, we have 
seen, has scarcely been disputeti. But the conception of the 
castrat,on-complex, winch has more recently attracted atten- 
hon has had a certam repercussion on the earlier conception of 
Narc.ss.sm It has tnvolved some re-adjustment-though we 
may regard the castration-complex itself as having a Narcis- 

Hirnik oTb '‘1’ ““""’P"'* by. for instance, 

Harmk of Berhn, working on the lines of Freud and Ferenezi 

Jmre^n original Narcissism, and in the purest and truest 
3 See Si- 
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feminine types, Harnik agrees, this undergoes an intensifica¬ 
tion at puberty. But before puberty the sex life of women 
has had a masculine trend with concentration of excitability in 
the clitoris; the girl had virtually possessed a penis. With 
the coming of puberty there is a reinforcement of sex inhibi¬ 
tions and a development of the secondary sex characters. The 
consciousness of beauty correspondingly develops, and Narcis¬ 
sism is intensified. The young woman’s “beauty” and “charm” 
compensate her for the loss of her infantile masculinity. The 
male, on the other hand, retains the Narcissistic estimation 
of his penis, not transferring his self-admiration to his face, 
though the underlying bisexuality renders possible in the male 
also a secondary Narcissism extending to the whole body and 
resembling that of the female. Harnik recognizes in the male 
also another secondary Narcissism—though it might better be 
regarded as a primary and normal phenomenon—appearing as 
“manliness.” In women, also, this may exceptionally occur as 
a transference to athleticism.^ 

It will not have escaped some readers that in this dis¬ 
cussion there is already assumed the existence of a conception 
of which no definite account has been given, the conception, that 
is, of the individual psyche itself as arising from a Narcissistic 
source. Rank was here again the pioneer in a study of the 
hallucination of the “double,” published three years after his 
first study.- 

But before dealing with Rank’s study, some reference 
should be made to an earlier writer, the distinguished English 
investigator of primitive thought. Sir J. G. Frazer, who was 
a pioneer on this side of the Narcissistic conception and is fre¬ 
quently quoted by Rank. Indeed by the very title of the 
section of his great work entitled “The Soul as a Shadow and 
a Reflection” Frazer had obviously already set forth the germ 
of some of the large future developments of Narcissism and 


» G Harnik, “The Developments of Narcissism in ^fcn and m 

Wnm<*n ” /ill Jotir. Psyc/to-Auolysus, Jan., 1924. .... 

^O. Rank, "Dcr Doppelganger,” Imago, lOU, reprinted the * 
author’s Psyc/ioanalylifc/te Dettrage sur Myt/ierforschuiig, 1919, PP 

267-354. 
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assumed an origin for them in the individual s reaction to the 
vision of his own image.i The savage, says Frazer, "often re¬ 
gards his shadow or reflection as his soul,” and he gives various 
examples from many parts of the world. Frazer believes that 
mirrors are turned to the wall after a death for fear the soul 
if projected on the glass may be carried off by the dead man’s 
ghost—not perhaps a very plausible or even intelligible view— 
and on referring, in this connection, to the Greek belief that 
one must not look at one’s reflection in water lest the water- 
spirits should drag that reflection, which is the soul, under 
water, and leave the man soulless, he remarks: "This was 
prol)ably the origin of tlie classical story of the beautiful Karcis- 
sus, who languished and died through seeing his reflection in 
the water. The explanation that he died for love of his own 
fair image was probably devised later, after the meaning of the 
story was forgotten.” 

Rank considers that this view is possible, and that if so 
the later development is connt'cted with pain in accepting the 
idea of death. Rank’s approach to the question is not. however, 
mainly from the primitive side though he recalls that in the 
previous year (1913) Freud had accepted and emphasized the 
view that the primitive man, like the child, is "frequently 
Narcissistic.” He begins with an extensive discussion, aided 
by his wide acquaintance with literature, of the idea of tlie 
"doul)le” (the shadow, the mirror image, the embodiment of 
the soul) as manifested in poems and novels, as well as in the 
actual lives of some poets, for, as is well known. Goethe, 
Shelley. Alfred de Musset, and others had the experience of 
meeting their own doubles. This approach is justified on the 
ground that the artist reproduces the primitive man. In this 
connection Rank gives due prominence to Oscar Wilde’s 
Dorian Gray, which illustrates various aspects of Narcissism 
to a greater extent probably than any other imaginative work 
in English literature, and in it Wilde directly invokes Narcis- 

quotes the saying of Schlegel that "the poet is 

SouI.'4d^ 78^7','/; *hc Perils of the 
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always a Narcissus,” and. following the view of Freud that 
paranoia is “a fixation of Narcissism.” he shows how on this 
side the poet may become psychically morbid. But in his 
normal aspects Rank asserts (with Freud) that the poet repre¬ 
sents the theme of creation based on the tendency of man to 
perceive the surrounding world as a repetition of himself. 
Rank thus branches out in various directions from his initial 
topic of the “double” in his usual discursive, fruitfully sug¬ 
gestive, and always well-informed way. He here blends the 
sexual-psychological thread of Narcissism as presented by me 
with the general psychological and pathological threads of Freud 
and the folkloristic of Frazer, for all of them enter into the 
later conception of Narcissism. 

Starting from Rank's study, Dr. Geza Roheim of Buda¬ 
pest, in an elaborate and learned volume, has carried this con¬ 
ception into a special region of folk-lore, the superstitions and 
charms connected with the mirror in many parts of the world.* 
Truly, he who has seen, heard, understood, and recognized 
his own Self, to him this whole world is known”; that saying 
from the Upanishad is the motto of the book, and Dr. Roheim 
—working out at one special spot the Freudian idea that Narcis¬ 
sism lies at the basis of magic—seeks to show that the chief 
popular practices and beliefs in connection with the mirror— 
the occasions when it should or should not be looked at, the 
significance of breaking it, etc.—have an unconscious Narcis¬ 
sistic reference, the mirror being regarded (and the guardian- 
angel likewise) as the representative of Narcissism. For Dr. 
Roheim the taboos placed on children with respect to mirrors 
are forms of the repression of Narcissism and exhibitionism, 
and mirror-gazing is the emergence of the uninhibited impulse. 
The adult seers who use mirrors in magical rites can dispense 
with the aid of children as they themselves retain traces of 
infantile Narcissism. The custom of looking into the mirror 
for the image of the lover, again, indicates the progression of 
libido from Narcissism to object-love, the lover being chosen 

1 Gcza Roheim. Spiegehauber, Internatiooale Psychoanalytische 
Bibliothck. 1919. 
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on a Narcissistic basis. The mirror, further, by magical sub¬ 
stitution, can become identical with the person whose image it 
shows; hence the significance of breaking a mirror, the break 
with Narcissism being, however, primarily thus indicated. A 
key to all the collective representations and rites which center 
in the mirror is thus found in Narcissism. .A^nd as that stage 
of psycho-sexual development belongs essentially to childhood, 
mirror tahoos are largely concerned with the child; and when 
the adult finds his own infantile stage in his child, mirror-gaz¬ 
ing leads to re-incarnation. 

The problems of mirror folklore, which had primarily been 
explained by animism, are here explained by the individual- 
psychological principle of Narcissism, the psyche being re¬ 
garded as the Narcissistic image of man, for what in the life 
of humanity has been called Animism corresponds in the 
evolution of the individual to Narcissism. Herewith. Dr. 
Roheim concludes, we do not overthrow the results already ob¬ 
tained ; on the contrary we find for tliem a new support. The 
only difference is that the new methods go deeper, explain 
more, and reveal more intimate impulses.* 

We thus approach the imposing final development of the 
conception of Narcissism. This has sometimes been dubiously 
traced back notably by Abraham in the important paper on 
Ejaculatio precox already mentioned—to a primitive infantile 
origin in coprolagnia and iirolagnia.2 The primitive concep¬ 
tion of "the almightiness of thought." Abraham states, is 
parallel with the conception of "the almightiness of the blad¬ 
der and bowel functions” (as illustrated by the little boy with 
constipation who dreamed in the night of pressing out the uni¬ 
verse m an action of the bowels) : in both conceptions the same 
Narasstslic self-overvaluation is visibly expressed. But there 
IS some confusion here and a lack of psychological subtlety in 
precise differentiation. In all self-valuation or self-overvalua- 


* 0/>. cit., p. 263. 

zisstischen Bewertung dcr Exkrc.fonsvorS;' 
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tioii, such as I'.arcissism essentially is, there must, consciously 
or unconsciou‘ly, always be an implied comparison, or at ail 
events selection; otherwise the gratification experienced can 
scarcely be called Narcissistic. Abraham himself in another 
I)lace clearly realized this by speaking definitely of Narcissism 
as a sense of the individual’s superiorities, that is to say over 
other individuals (“die eigene Vorzuge"). For the psycho¬ 
analysts it was doubtless an outburst of extreme Narcissism 
when a German boy, on the eve of a serious operation on his 
mother, opened the window, shook his fist towards the sky, 
and exclaimed: You Dog, if you let my mother die, you will 
have to deal with He had instinctively assumed that 

he was himself the superior of God. But the enjoyment of an 
elementary physiological function in its simple form can 
scarcely be Narcissism; it involves no preference for the self 
nor any comparison of the self with other selves, such as is in¬ 
volved, implicitly or explicitly, in all Narcissism. The enjoy¬ 
ment of an inhalation of the lungs in the bright morning, even 
if it suggests to us that we are in.spiring the spirit of the uni¬ 
verse, involves no Narcissistic comparison; and the expulsive 
force of the bowels, whatever magnificent ideas it may sug¬ 
gest, is in its origin ,2 equally apart from Narcissism. The 
satisfaction of these physiological functions brings the self 
into union with other selves rather than set the individual self 
apart from them. The implication of comparison and selec¬ 
tion and preference, even superiority, lies, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, at the basis of Narcissism. 

If, therefore, we are to bring these large alleged exten¬ 
sions of Narcissism legitimately within its frame, we must 
understand that \ve are no longer concerned with the Narcis¬ 
sism of the individual self. \Vc shall have to recognize group- 
Narcissism, then, especially National Narcissism and Specific 

* Walter von Molo reports this of his brother in boyhood, "Mein 
rclif’iosc Fuhlcn,” Kunstuart, Dec., 1925. 

^ It is scarcely necessary to make clear that by a secondary de¬ 
velopment Narcissism may in cither case conic in. as when it is a ques¬ 
tion of comparing the relative cubic capacity of the lungs or when little 
hovs compare the distance to which they can project the urinary stream. 
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Narcissism. Patriotism aiul the vuljjar liatred ct forcij^ners 
would tlius be manifestations of National Narcissism.* wliile 
every glorification of humanity and the future of mankind 
would be a manifestation of Specific Narcissism. 

fn the wide sense. Narcissism, as now understood by 
psycho-analysts, tends to be identified with tlie whole develop¬ 
ment of tiie self, and thus to be a normal and essential part, 
even the whole part, of all individual development.- Its more 
special development occurs just before pubertv when, accord¬ 
ing to Kapp, it gives way, on the one side, to object attachment 
and. on the other side, to a revaluation of early sensational ele¬ 
ments. “Each increase in the child’s Narcissism represents an 
achievement, a triumph of activity over passivity, of accom¬ 
plishment over auto-erotism. It has been won at the sacrifice 
of an indulgence. These activities stand between him and his 
repressed auto-erotism and fill him with a sense of right-doing 
It is largely this sense of right-doing which carries along the 
Napoleons of this world (wlio are strongly Narcissistic types) 
and enables them to carry other people along with them. " It 
is this feeling which shows itself in the normal boy just before 
the genital stage is reached. “He embraces outdoor exercise 
and positively worships bodily fitness. He despises courting 
as being ‘soft and womanly.’ ’’ So that all sport and athletic¬ 
ism become a form of Narcissism. The youth. Kapp says, is 
thus fighting against the biologically necessary return of sexual 
feelings because they seem to him a regression to the earlier 
auto-erotic forms of sensation. Kapp would call this the 
ascetic or asocial Narcissistic stage. Following a hint of 


« orir.es .he humble pas. of a m.lc" 1..^. . age of hio^^^ 

W2?' \vSr“" Psycho- 
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Walder’s, he recalls that Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Kant, 
Newton, Spinoza and Nietzsche were unmarried, and suggests 
that we may regard them as Narcissists who have found the 
right outlet for their Narcissism in developing the internal as¬ 
pects of the outer world. 

It is inevitable that along these lines we should reach the 
conception that all creation is essentially an exercise of Narcis¬ 
sism. That is clear when we realize that typical creation is the 
making of things in the image of the creator, as the world it¬ 
self is fabled to have been made. “In reality Man creates 
God after his own image,” Roheim remarks, "but in the myth 
God creates Man after his own image. Every psychic crea¬ 
tion can arise from a projection of the personality of the 
creator, and that is why the Gods create Man after their own 
image.”^ It is of the essence of Narcissism, Walder states, 
"to create a world for oneself, sicit seine IVelt zu dichten, to 
use a fine phrase of Strindberg’s Totentanz; we may call a 
method Narcissistic if it allows us to build constructions out 
of our own minds, comparatively freely and arbitrarily.” This 
is a function, Walder insists, which may be exercised in a way 
entirely compatible with reality, as it is, for instance, in the 
mathematical sciences, which may thus be termed Narcissistic. 

It is doubtless in this spirit that Ernest Jones speaks of the 
belief in immortality as “an originally Narcissistic conviction,” 
which we extend to those we love or respect .2 Lord Balfour 
has lately pointed out, though certainly without deliberate in¬ 
tention, how unconquerable the element of personal Narcissism 
has here become: "No man really supposes that he personally 
is nothing more than a changing group of electrical charges.”^ 
As Dr. Malinowski, the penetrating psychologist of the savage 
mind, remarks in the same volume: "The more closely a case 

1 G. Roheim, Spicgcisauhcr, p. 113. 

2 E. Jones, Papers on Psycho-analysis, 2d. cd., p. 661. The opposite 
view, it need scarcely be pointed out, is at least equally tenable: that is to 
say that at the outset primitive man was more concerned with the per- 
sistance or the death of those he loved or feared or respected than with 

his own personal immortality. , 

3 Science, Religion and Reality, cd. by Joseph Needham. Sheldon 

Press, 1925. 
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has to do with the person who considers it, the less will it be 
‘natural.’ the more ‘magical.’ ” 

Even yet we have not reached the limits to which it is now 
sought to extend the conception of Narcissism. All human 
efforts, and man's most sublime aspirations, are brought with¬ 
in the Narcissistic sphere. But it is further suggestcil that 
Narcissism extends far beyond Man, far bevond even the 
range of comparative psychology, and is the guiding motive of 
Nature herself. Thus Ferenezi, one of the most daring pioneers 
of psycho-analytic speculation, has hazardously suggested that 
Narcissism is part of the process of evolution, not only in the 
formation of special organs, as in the apparatus for produc¬ 
ing sounds and music, for instance, but in the whole process of 
evolution and ada])tation to environment, which would thus be 
on a thoroughly Lamarckian foundation; atul consequetUly 
Narcissism would be a factor also in pathology, concentrating 
the liI)ido by a process he calls pathoneurosis itito the itnperilled 
part of the body for its repair in disease. 

It will be seen that we have moved a long way since the 

days, only a few years ago. when the classic figure of Narcissus 

—the beautiful youth who gazed in the stream with desire at 

sight of his own image—was invoked to symbolize what seemed 

a rather rare and not specially profitable aspect of human 
invention. 



VII. 


UNDINISM. 

“Toute civilisation consiste en somme a jouer 
avec I’cau.” 

—Jean Giradoux. 

I. 

The remote ancestors of Man, we cannot doubt, were 
salt-water animals. Their deepest experience of life was in¬ 
extricably mincjled with the contact and movement of salt 
water. That ancient fact is preserved in the whole constitu¬ 
tion of human embryonic life, and in a few vestigial traces even 
in the adult, such being the ocular conjunctival fold called the 
plica scmi-hmaris, a relic of the nictitating membrane which 
in fishes is needed to cleanse the eye in the water.^ The future 
human being in the early stage is a rather frog-like creature 
which cannot breathe, though it may possess rudimentary gills, 
and passes its whole time in a medium of salt water,—so con¬ 
stituted by passing through the fetus’s kidneys,—not to emerge 
until birth. In recent years a distinguished physiological in- 
N’cstigator, Rene Quinton, has emphasized this function of salt 
water and shown its significantly beneficial influence even in 
human therapeutics today. The first animal cellules were of 
marine origin; the original marine environment remains the 
vital environment of the cells, even in vertebrates, even in Man. 
Sea water is the organic environment throughout the whole 
animal scries. Quinton was thus prompted to propose the 
substitution of sea water for saline fluid when required for in¬ 
jection in the blood in medical treatment. Sea water is found 
to be isotonic with the corpuscles of the blood, so that it is the 

‘ Most of the human embryonic structures reminiscent of fishes, such 
as RilU, disappear in early development. But they arc sometimes re¬ 
tained as abnormal adult features. See, for instance, Sir G. Bland 
Sutton, Evolution and Disease. 

( 376 ) 
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only medium in which the Wood corpuscles can live for more 
than twenty-four hours, a very remarkable fact tor it shows 
that sea water resembles the natural jihysioloj^ical scrum of the 
blood, while, further, the salts of sea water are the same salts 
that are found in the body, and found, indeed, a'most in the 
same proportion, except as regards the magnesium.* 

There can be no floubt that this fundamental organic sig¬ 
nificance of salt water has had a profound result on psychic 
disposition. The perpetual reverberation of that great pritni- 
tive fact, constantly renewed in the developmental life of every 
individual, lias imparted a rare emotional j)otcticy to water. 
Even in the highest civilization the charm of water, altogether 
apart from its utility, still persists, and water in some form or 
other makes a constant appeal to the poets. Indeed, ‘‘most 
of us.” it has been said, “have a personal and intimate memory 
of some far-awav brook or lake of our childhood.* It is a 
significant fact that these memories should especially belong 
to childhood. 

In some regions this primitive association of the origin of 
Man witii water has even become embodied in folk-lore, and in 
the beliefs of children, so that it is believed lliat babies come 
out of the water, or that the womb is a place of water. This is 
especially found in Germany, and German psycho-analysts have 
seen evidence in dreams of a symbolic connection between 
water and the womb, a connection which, as we know, really 
has a physiological basis. With regard to this wide-spread 
German idea that children come out of the water, Holmberg ob¬ 
serves in his study of the water deities of northern peoples: 

Sclioinbach and Muller, among others, mention tliat it is very 
commonly believed that new-born infants come out of wells or 


* Rene Quinton, Lcatt dc Mcr Milieu Orqamquc, 1904, and an earlier 
coinnuiiiicaliun by the same writer to the Societe dc Biologic. May 1898 
J. Jarricot has written a large book on the therapeutical virtues of sea 
water (/.c Dp/.ci,.a.re . /..rm: Tn Onjonis.nc Ao.r.ra./c/rP^?r,V,l/n,rT 
Masson, Pans, 1921) based on the doctrine that sea water stimulates’ 
metalxilism. assists in removing no.xious products, and places the cells 
m a favorable environment for the performance of their functions 

July.'Ku 
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ponds, and that in nearly every district there are special ponds 
or wells of which this is said. After mentioning several, they 
retnark of one fountain that ‘out of it a water-maiden fetches 
new-born children.’ According to A. VVuttke, also, it is be¬ 
lieved that human souls come out of fountains; ‘in northern, 
central, and north-western Germany nearly ever)' town has its 
Uaby-wcll.’ Holmherg adds that the origin of this idea has 
been variously explained and quotes Mogk as to its frequency 
in Saxony, especially in Hesse and Franken. It has become 
embodied in nursery-tales and associated with the stork and a 
lake full of babies.^ 

Nor is it only as an interest of childhood that water makes 
its appeal. It is also an adolescent and adult interest. It has, 
moreover, a more or less vaguely felt erotic appeal which is 
evidently normal because it is not only experienced in civiliza¬ 
tion but is also felt by primitive peoples. The erotic suggestion 
of the fountain has been admirably embodied in Jean 
Lahovary’s poem, “La Vierge et le Jet d'Eau.” A girl wanders 
in the moonlight along an avenue to a fountain basin from 
which a great jet of water rises up into the air and “scatters 
its liquid kisses.” The young girl’s monologue is reproduced, 
becoming more and more emotional, ever closer to suggestions 
of love, its ravishing pursuits, its plaintive or exalted murmurs, 
its visions of radiant unknown paths. She is ravished in 
thouglit and comes nearer, 

1 Uno HolmbcrR, Die IVassergolthcilen der Piunisch-U grisehen 
Vdlker, Helsinki, 1913, p. 269. OUo Rank {Der Mythus von der Geburt 
der Hcldcii. 1922, pp. 97 et seq.) brings together a number of legends, etc., 
chiefly German, bearing on the connection between birth and a source 

in water. , . , 

^It seems that the bladder is sometimes involved in thi.s theory, at 
all events in Germany. Thus a very intelligent hysterical patient (a 
married woman) of Marcinowski’s. explaining in hypnosis a dream ot 
her own of coitus on a ship, said: “Water is known to me in earlier 
dreams as a syinlx)! of the mother's body. When a child, I looked upon 
the urinary opening as also the sexual opening, and I know that many 
others also do. and that many therefore believe that in coitus one goes 
into the bladder, as it were into the water, and that the belief thus 
naturally arises that children come out of the water." J. Marcmowski, 
Jahrbuch f. ['sychoanalytische Forsch., Bd. v, 1913, p. 540. 
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—“quand soudain, tremblante autant qu'unc herbe, 
Le jet d'eau, triomphant. I'cmbrassc de sa gerbe. 


Ecoutcz chanter Tame de la fillc 

Qui connut I'amour du grand jet d’eau blanc.”* 


The iiuiiiiate emotional potency of water, it cannot be 
doubted, is powerfully supported by the fact that even in the 
hifjhcst vertebrates a perpetually renewed fountain of salt water 
continues to bear witness to the marine environment which 
once surrounded our remote ancestors and is still needed to 
bathe and vitalize the cells in our own bodies. The periodic 
eruption of the urinary stream, manifesting itself in child¬ 
hood with more or less involuntary force, is one of the most 
impressive facts of infantile life, the more so as at that age tlie 
volume of the stream, the energy of its expulsion ,2 and the 
extent to which vesical contraction fills tlie psycliic field are 
relatively far greater than in later life. As puberty approaches, 
while the infantile urgency and impressiveness of the phe¬ 
nomenon may diminish, on the other hand it accpiires a new in¬ 
terest and significance through the recognition of its intimate 
local association with the sexual life, and the facility with 

which it symbolizes, both physiologically and psychically, the 
sexual functions. 

But puberty is also the period of development of the in¬ 
tellectual activities and the ideal aspirations. These seek to 
thrust into the background any preoccupation with urination 
as being trivial or unworthy. In large measure that repression 
IS successful and the urinary interest is transformed into a 
sexual interest. Yet the earlier interest is not entirely abolished, 
being supported by the fact that it is based on a fundamental 
vital^ed of the organism; when suppressed it may be driven 
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into the subconscious rather than completely transformed into 
the sexual; while in some cases its transformation is delayed 
or permanently inhibited, and in a yet larger number, it is 
effected but is incompletely effected. In these ways urination 
comes within the sphere of modesty, and tends to be guarded 
with the same sensitive care as the sexual functions. In these 
ways, also, it tends to acquire some of the same interest which 
belongs to these functions, to supply a similar material for 
curiosity, and at the same time to furnish a similar basis to 
the imagination. 

An important factor in the psychic significance of urine 
is the extreme emotional sensitiveness of the bladder in its 
contractions as well as of the kidneys in secretion. This is a 
familiar fact in ordinar>’ life in its main manifestations, since 
it is well known to all how an emotional stress, sometimes when 
only of a few moment’s duration, may cause either increased 
urinary secretion or active contraction of the bladder. 

In a paper on "The Bladder as a Dynanionicter," published in 
the American Journal of Dermatology (May, 1902), I brought forward 
a systematic scries of observations showing that the expulsive power 
of the bladder, when measured by the distance to which the stream 
can he expelled, is not only an indc.x of individual energy but is 
subject to constant variations under the varying influences of daily 
life. A number of circumstances, including the state of the weather, 
were found to affect the expulsive energy of the bladder. Nervous 
depression tended to have a depressing vesical influence. A sea-bath 
had a powerful stimulating effect, sometimes not appearing at once 
but long prolonged. Placing the hands in cold water immediately 
beforehand also stimulated vesical energy, which accounts for the 
common experience of a wish to urinate following washing the 
hands. Sexual erethism was found to stimulate, and seminal emis¬ 
sions in sleep to diminish, vesical power. Both mental and physical 
exercise were stimulating. It was found that the energy of the blad¬ 
der tends on the whole to rise during the day (though it must be 
remembered that the morning distention is not favorable to expul¬ 
sive energy). No monthly curve was detected, but there was a 
weekly rhythm with a niarkcd fall on Sundays, quickly recovering 
to a climax on Tuesdays. There was also a yearly curve, with a 
minimum in autumn, followed by a slow rise to a height maintained 
through the spring and reaching a climax in August. It was more 
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difTicult to make observations on women but one series on a nullip- 
arous won»an of 32, of entirely fcininitie conformation and disposi¬ 
tion, made with the subject lyiiij; on her back with separated 
nympli.-c, showed as far as they went, concordant results. The 
averape distance of the jet was 48 inchc.s (which aprees with that of 
some women in the erect position) and the maximum, with very full 
bladder and some pcneral excitement, as much as 75 inches, which 
indicates an energy probably not often exceeded by the female 
bladder. 

It may be added that the expcrinjcnts of Vurpas and Buvat on 
the vesical reactions of a number of more or less insane subjects 
showed that the more sane and intellipcni the subject is the more 
delicate are the bladder reactions. (A. Vurpas and G. Buvat, “Con¬ 
tribution a riitude de la psycho-physiologic de la Vcs$\q” Rcz\ de 
Psychicfric. Dec., 1901.) 


The sensitiveness of the bladder is, however, even ijrcater 
than ordinary observation can indicate, for it responds in a 
minor degree to the faintest stinuilus. to a touch or a word. 
This was clearly demonstrated by the classical experiments of 
Mosso and Pcllacani on young girls in 1882. A catheter con¬ 


nected with a tube leading to a plethysmograph was inserted 

into the bladder, the subject lying quietly on her back, and it 

was found that the very slightest sensory emotional or mental 

stimulus could he measured and registered by its efTect on the 

bladder. The conclusion was that “every psychic event and 

every njcntal effort is accompanied by a contraction of the 

l'Ia*lder.“ There is no more delicate aesthesiometer in the whole 
hody.t 


The bladder has in modern limes been called “the mirror 
t)f the soul. ‘ while Elie Reclus mentions- that the Eskimo 
Iniiuit regard it as a chief seat of the soul. The Hebrews 
also, as appears from Driver's glossary, regard tiie kidneys 
as “the springs of feeling"; “thou hast possessed my kidneys" 
says the Hebrew Psalmist (139 v. 13). though, in English, we 
generally prefer to say “my heart.” 


‘ Mosso and Pcllacani./frWi. * 5,o/oo.V vol i 188> H PiUc 

art ••tnnary Bladder. Influence of the Mind on the " Hack 
Dtehomry of Psychological Mcdiciuc. vol. ii. ’ “ ^ * 

^ L. Redus. Primitive polk-, p. 18. 
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We have here a root, and it may well be the chief root, of 
the mythic and magic significance of urine.' In some of its 
aspects, even though much transformed by tradition, even 
though never thus clearly recognized, water, in its deeper sig¬ 
nificance, is urine. Inversely expressed, urine is water par 
excellence, and in it are concentrated all the supernormal 
qualities of water. Pure water and urine, both alike deriva¬ 
tives from the ancient salt ocean which was the remote cradle 
of our primitive organic life, have reciprocally heightened 
each other’s potent qualities. The more primitive man frankly 
accepts the sacredness of urine, for it is more personal and 
organic, more richly various in its constitution, and he dimly 
realizes, perhaps, that it is more approximate to the original 
ocean. The less primitive man, acquiring a new disgust for 
the physiologically natural, and at the same time developing a 
new symbolic conception of purity, tends to transfer all the 
qualities of urine to pure water. In Christendom this is so 
even today; Protestant and Catholic alike symbolize the puri¬ 
fication and regeneration which every member of the Church 
must undergo in the sacred rite of Baptism by water. For 
those who believe they have outgrown the revelation of the 
ancient religions a belief in the symbolic significance of the 
ancient rites still often subsists. This is well illustrated by 
Feuerbach who wrote eloquently of the deep and true signifi¬ 
cance of baptism regarded as a symbol of the value of water 
itself, not merely of its physical but its moral and intellectual 
effects. "In the stream of water the fever of selfishness is al- 


1 It is not easy to be sure that prehistoric and early historic man 
represented the act of urination in art, but the numerous rather crude y 
executed ancient bronze figures in which a man holds his hand—usually 
the left, which may be significant—to his penis, has suggc5tc<l this act, 
though this explanation is not accepted by Saloman Remach. (Bourke, 
Krauss, Ihm, Dcr Vurat, p. 516). In his Repertoire de la Slaliiatre. how¬ 
ever (Tome II, p. 65;, Reinach reproduces figures of Silenus with nis 
left arm around a nymph who watches him while with averted face he 
holds his right hand to his penis. Of female figures the crouched Venus 
sometimes suggests the act of urination, as m a figure represented by 
Reinach (op. cit.. p. 372) in which the figure supports herself on her 
right heel and left foot and presses her hand against the inner part oi 
her right thigh. 
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laved. W'ater is the readiest means of making friends with 
Nature. The bath is a sort of chemical process, in whicii our 
individuality is resolved into the objective life of Nature. The 
man rising from the water is a new. a regenerated man.’ ^ 

W’e can understatid how it seemed reasonable to Stanley 
Hall, many years ago. to suppose that the influence of a life 
“that has been lived aquatically since its dawn should still make 
itself felt in the soul,” and leave occasional faint traces of 
struggle, traces of love and traces of fear. “Deepest of all 
the feelings for water,” he added, “is the old love, sometimes 
suddenly reinforced to the intensity of an imperative and un¬ 
controllable impulse by the recrudescence of the archaic ele¬ 
ment.”- He referred to the love and fear of water so com¬ 
mon in children, and to the preference for suicide by drown¬ 
ing among women as due to the feminine organism being more 
conservative of archaic elements than the male. This may be 
connected with the greater tendency among women than among 
men of the psychic disposition we shall here be concerned with. 

It is in this way that we may most easily explain the 
peculiarly attractive, potent, and sometimes magic qualities 
which, even in civilization, water may under certain conditions 
possess. Water for lustral purposes, conferring purity or ef¬ 
fecting benediction, is found associated with the sacred rites of 
many peoples in various stages of culture in nearly all parts 
of the world. Among more primitive peoples, this lustral 
water may itself be urine, and even among peoples in higher 
stages of culture who employ water in sacred rites it undergoes 
modification which confers on it some property of urine. Salt, 
winch to the primitive mind seems the essence of urine, ac¬ 
quires all sorts of magical properties in addition to its real 


Eliot)!’™"??''' ChrManity (Eng. trans. by George 

- Stanley Hall. ‘‘.A Study o{ Fears," Ant. Jour Psych 1897 n 1^0 

Sosoph™ -iS 
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chemical qualities, as a result of its urinary origin or connec¬ 
tion. It is on this ground added to water, and the Catholic 
church has always attached special virtues to salt and water.^ 
Sometimes water is colored yellow in apparent imitation of 
urine. Sometimes the pure water alone retains the virtues 
which once belonged to urine. Thus in the opinion of many 
peoples water is the foe of evil demons as urine is among 
the Indians of some parts of North America. Water some¬ 
times has the power to remove tabu. In India water has a 
strongly marked protective power, and sprinkling with water 
was an important part of Babylonic ritual. In Islam, the bride 
and the bridegroom arc sometimes sprinkled with water as a 
protection against Satan, just as in some parts of Africa they 
were s))rinkled with urine. Holy water, as Ernest Jones con¬ 
cludes. "is the direct descendant of urine.”- 

Aniong the Hottentots, when they first became known to 
Europeans, Peter Kolben describecl (and illustrated) how the 
"prie.^t” (as he termed him) urinated on the bridegroom and 
then on the bride in the wedding ceremony.^ In the next 
century Mungo Park tells of his visit to a negro wedding in 
the Islamic region of Africa bordering the Great Desert. 
After he had returned to his hut "an old woman entered with 
a wooden bowl in her hand and signified that she had brought 
me a present from the bride. Before I could recover from the 


t The Church borrowed this custom from the Greeks and the 
Romans who used salt and water as a purifying charm. Thus Theo¬ 
critus (xxiv, 94) described the purificatory sprinkling on the ground 
of fountain water mi.xed with salt. See e.g., J. J. Blunt, Vestiges of 
Ancient Manners and Customs in Italy and Sicily, p. 173. 

^Ernest Jones, "Die Bedcutung des Salzes.” Imago, Heft S, p®*;* 
1912, and "The Symbolic Significance of Sail" in the same ^auth<^ s 
Essays in Applied Fsycho-analysis, 1923, especially pp. 156-170. Cf. 
Goldzihcr, "VVasser als Damonen abwehrendcs ^^ittcl,’’ Arcluv. fur 
Rcligionsxvisscnschaft, vol. xiii, Heft. 1, 1910, and Hartland, Legend of 
Perseus, vol. i, Ch. XVI; Heino Pfannenschmid, Das IVeihtvasser tm 
itcidnischen und Christlichcr Culltis, 1869, pp. 166 ct scq. 

3 P. Kolben, Caput Bonac Sfei Hodiernum, Nuremberg, 1719, p. 
Capt. Cook later referred to this "nuptial benediction” of the BottentoLs 
Hawkcsworih, Account of Voyages. 1775, vol. ii. p. 533. 
ceremonies with similar sprinkling with urine still e.Kisted more 
among tlic Namaqua, as was asccrt.nincd by Theophilus Hahn (quotea 
fcy G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Sud-Africa's, 1872, p. 330.) 
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surprise which this message created, the woman discharged the 
contents of the howl full in my face. Fin<ling that it was tlic 
same sort of holy water witli which among the Hottentots a 
priest is said to sprinkle a new married couple. 1 began to sus¬ 
pect that the old lady was actuated by mischief or malice; hut 
she gave me seriously to understand that it was a nuj)tial bene¬ 
diction from the bride’s own person; and which, on stich oc¬ 
casions, is always received by the young unmarried Moors as 
a mark of distinguished favor. This being the case, I wiped 
ni\- face, and sent my acknowledgments to the lady.”* In 
Central .\frica the king's bride cannot urinate too much, 
and ilie female attendant in the king’s bedchamber must 
urinate and wet his feet before he mav safelv rise in the 

V 0 

morning.- J. G. Hourkc,-* refers to the Russian custom for 
the water in which the bride has washed her feet to be 
.sprinkled on the bridal bed and over the guests, and to the 
old English custom for the bride to sell bride-ale, and it is 
suggested that all such customs are attenuations of the 
primitive customs associated with the magic ejualilies of 
nuptial urine, the priest's or the bride's, since, in the prog¬ 
ress of civilization, a time was bound to come when prim 
spinstcrly aunts would declare that the original rite was 
UKlicr<»us. and. in fact, “(juite disgusting.” 

It is not surprising that while along the line of ortho<lox 
religion, holy water, with the advance of civilization, has be¬ 
come completely dissociated from urine, along the line of 
magic aiul witchcraft the association continued. Thus in 
French ritual witchcraft the Devil used holy water which was 
sometimes urine, and with this all present were aspersed."* 

The primitive religious use of urine extends beyond its 


* Park. Travels, 1817, vol. i. p. 205 

- J. Roscoe. The Bakilara. pp. 92. 152. 

^Scalaloyic Riles of ^ill Xalions. 1891, p 231 
\f for instance, report of a case in Cologne, in 1614 as civen hv 

Miss M .-\. Murray. The irUeh-Cuh i„ IVcsIent Eurofe pl US 2.« 
Dufour, Ihsto.re dc la Proslilution. vol. v. p. 124. quAhiig Dc Uncre' 

;,p”l5¥T7n""'"‘'" ii^ilchcraft aud Demo^wloav 1826 


25 
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lustral employment as holy water; it enters, alike, into cere¬ 
monies of initiation and harvest festivals of generation. Thus 
in the Papuan Gulf, in initiation ceremonies, the chief stands 
over the youth and urinates into his mouth; having passed this 
test the youth becomes eligible as a warrier and enters the final 
stage of initiation.^ In some regions drinking urine, as well 
as eating dung, was once an essential part of certain religious 
festivals connected with the harvest. According to Preuss, a 
goddess was termed the Dung Eater, and those who incarnated 
her must follow’ her example, at the same time being drunk 
and e.xercising coitus. In a similar spirit German folk-lore 
terms the Corn-mother the “great whore."- 

If w'e take a wider view of the psychic place of water in 
the history of civilization, it would appear that at many of 
the chief places of origin of the higher human cultures— 
Egypt, India, Persia, Greece^—water was often regarded, by 
a premonition of the modern scientific view of the pelagic origin 
of life, as the source of all things. This belief was some¬ 
times erotically tinged: Venus (Anadyomene) arose from the 
sea, and the classic nymphs had erotic associations, which are 
preserved and emphasized in the term nymphomania, while the 
connection of public baths w'ith prostitution, w'hich began in 
classic times and was pronounced in medieval times, is hardly 
yet extinct. Iwan Bloch, in his history of prostitution, deals 
with the original place of the bath as an adjunct of sexual 
intercourse and its subsequent association with prostitution: 
the flourishing period of bath-prostitution in Rome was at the 
end of the Republic with the introduction of mixed bathing 
{balnea mixta) by Agrippa, B. C. Z2* •* 


* Rev. J. Holmes, Jour. Anih. lust.. 1902, p. 424. 

2K. Th. Preuss, Clobu.t, vol. Ixx.xvi, 1904, p. 356. 

^ Forchhammer in his licUcmka insisted on the influence of water on 
the Greek mind. He has since sometimes been held to have exaggerated 
this influence, and his views are now in part antiquated. But the influ¬ 
ence of water was certainly great, especially on Greek philosophy. (Sec, 
c.i/.. Bolton. Am. Jour. Psych., Jan., 1899, pp. 189-195). When we recall 
that the Greeks were a sea-faring people, almost surrounded by the sea, 
and never more than a few miles away from it, this influence cannot 

be surprisijig. _ , ^_ 

•* I. Bloch, Die Prostitution, Bd. I, pp. 172-196. These pages arc 

rich with historical facts and references. 
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The more widely we ol)Scrve the innucuce of water the 
more frequently wc find that the special representative and 
symbol of water is held to be the urine. This is specially 
to be observed in the conception of cosmic plienoinena. Thus 
in myth, sa"a, popular belief an<l speech, th.e analogy of rain 
with urine is familiar. Rain is indeed, as l--hrenreich has ob¬ 
served. with strikin'^ frequency conceived as the excretion (not 
always urine but sometimes sweat or sjiittlc) of a heavenly 
bein?.^ In many parts of the world, indeed, rain is regarded 
as the urination of a divine being, more usually though not 
always feminine, to whom is sometimes attributed the origin of 
seas and rivers in this way. (Young children, similarly, as 
Rank remarks with illustrations, often have the .''amc i<lca.) 
.Among some of tlic old Australian aborigines of A’ictoria. ac¬ 
cording to Brough Smyth, there was a belief in a primitive 
Deluge, when the great Bun<ljal. being angry with men. urin¬ 
ated abimdanllv for manv days until all were drowned save 
a man and woman who were pre>erved to carry on the human 
race.- Among the American Indians, cs]>ecially as Boas has 
shown, in the sagas of the Indians of British Columbia, urina¬ 
tion plays a large i)art. In South .America. .Alexander von 
Humboldt mentioned in his Kosnios, some Indian tribes call 
meteors “the urine of the stars.” while the ancient Mexicans 
represented the Butterfly goddess of fire. Itzpapalotl. as urinat¬ 
ing, while the two Bird-goddesses, and the Dog god. Xolotl. 
are also reprcsente<l as urinating Divine Water for the benefit 
of vegetation.^ Similar conceptions may be traced more ob- 


1910. p. 140. quoted by O. 
Kank. Em Traiim der sich selbst doutet,” JaUrb. f. fSYclioaital Fnn- 

f/ty .1 Bd II I'JIO, p. 532. and also in "Die Symbolschicbuiiu; in 
nolhiscbcn Dcnkcn, Psychoanalyltschc licilriigc cur .\fyll,cnforsclnnuj, 

BrouRh Smyth Aborigines of ricloria. vol. i, p. 429; and see Van 
Oennep. Myihcs cl Ugendcs d-Aus(raUc. p. 88. 

Bd der Rclifiion und Kunst," Clohtis. 

Bd. 904. p 35? Father Joseph dc .\costa in the sixteenth century 
(Art/ijra/ .nu/ Moral History of ibe Indians. Bk. v, Cb. XX\'II trans- 

IVt irl^/ 'be Mexicans were accustomed not only to 

uicm. Ill the Great Atlas the exposure of a woman's urinary organs 
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scurcly in the ancient religions of the old world. Goidziher de¬ 
rives the Arabic name, Kuzah, for the god of weather and rain 
from a word signifying to urinate, while the Hebrew word In'il, 
rain, may be collected with the Arabic bala to urinate.* It has 
been held that the legend of the origin of Orion implied urina¬ 
tion of the gods, and though this opinion is regarded as 
etymologically false, it may still, Otto Rank remarks, possess 
a psychological rightness, and the Greek word for urination 
united the ideas of emitting both urine and semen, thus still 
further emphasizing the idea of impregnating the earth.- In 
folk-lore Preuss refers to popular sayings in East Prussia which 
indicate the continued existence of the primitive belief that 
urine is the source of rain, and he considers that the Man- 
neken-Pis at Brussels has a like reference to the same con¬ 
nection. Rank refers to the German word schiffen, to urinate, 
as being also used for rain, and in the paper already referred 
to. psychoanalysing a normal young woman, he finds that rain 
may stand for urine. Marconowski’s hysterical patient, al¬ 
so, once dreamed of her little girl (standing for herself, as 
often happens in dreams) with a stream of urine flowing from 
her drawers, while the child was soaked with rain, urine, and 
tears.** 

The psychic connection between rain and urine, more¬ 
over, may be two-sided. A friend tells me that having drunk 
more than usual in the evening she was awakened, without 
any conscious dream, by the need to relieve a full bladder and, 
then, retiring to bed and falling asleep again, she dreamed she 
was in the house of a friend, a doctor, near which she had 
pas.scd the previous day, and had so strong a desire to urinate 
that she asked the doctor if she could go into his lavatory; he 

aids the rites for obtaining rain (Wcstermarck, Ritual and Belief 
Morocco, vol. ti, p. 271.) 

^ uoldzihcr, Dcr Mylhos bci dcr liebriicrn, p. 89, quoted by Kank. 

-A. Bcrny, Imayo, 1913, Heft 6, p. 543; O. Rank, Psychoauolyiischc 
BcUriioe cur Mythenforschumj, p. 102. 

^ She was accustomed to regard the desire to urinate as a sign of 
sexual excitement, and Marconowski would view all these three forms of 
water (after tlic manner cherished by psycho-analysts) as symbols of 
scnKi; 
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replied this was impossible as it was being removed by work¬ 
men, and as he made no suggestion as to what she should do 
instead and she felt unable to control herself longer, she went 
into the front garden and immediately felt herself urinating as 
she stood outside the door. She awoke with some an.xiety as 
to what had taken place in bed, and found no desire whatever 
to urinate, but rain was falling fast, and through a leak in the 
roof dripping on the floor of tlie room. Thus, not only may 
rain be the symbol of urine but urine the symbol of rain. 

When we recall ancient beliefs and the associations of 
urine it is easy to understand why, especially among the young, 
urine should be identified with semen. C. G. Jung has re¬ 
ferred to a girl of eleven who imagined that the husl)and urin¬ 
ates into the wife and that the embryo is thus formed. She 
had a dream of rain and storm and a stork connected with 
this belief, which has archaic an<l mythological associations.* 
Frink similarly tells of a young jnarried woman in .America, 
with an intense longing for a child, who had a craving at times 
to go out in the rain; when thoroughly soaked she would re¬ 
turn home greatly relie\ed and satisfied. As a girl of 8. an 
elder girl offered to explain to her how children are made, and, 
instructing her to lie down with raised skirts, lay down on 
top of her and discharged a stream of urine against her genitals. 
Naturally this method received support from the patient’s 
knowledge that water “makes things grow.’’^ 

It is in this way that the attraction of urine for the primi¬ 
tive mind becomes subtly blended with the attraction of water. 
Behind that physiological source of water which man found in 
himself lay a sulKonscious sense of the beneficent and eman¬ 
cipating mystery of Nature’s rain and oceans and rivers. Be¬ 
hind the natural sources of water in the world, on the other 
hand, lay a sul>conscious sense of the intimate personal mystery 
of this human stream, inevitably tinged by the place of its origin 
with generative and erotic associations. To the primitive mind 


I C. G. Jung, Jahrbuch f. 
\V. Frink, Cornell I 
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in contact with great natural facts to be touched by 
the refined disgusts of civilization, the urinary stream became 
a beautiful and sacred symbol. We shall meet with the sug¬ 
gestion that in the device of the fountain we have an attempt 
to imitate the stream of which human beings are the source, and 
the suggestion is perhaps not so absurd as at first it may seem. 
To the primitive and popular mind even today the fountain¬ 
like jet of a streamlet suggests urination, and this analogy is 
sometimes embodied in the names given to such streamlets; 
thus the jets which gush out from the cliffs near Etretat in 
Normandy are named “Les Pisseuses.”^ There is a “Cascade 
de Pisse-Vache” between Geneva and the Simplon. An “Ode 
a Pissefontaine” is included by Paul Fort in his Tristesse de 
VHomme. 

The opinion that the fountain of human art was suggested 
by the human urinary fountain and originally intended to imi¬ 
tate it was put forth by Sadger in the important study of 
urinary eroticism to which it will later be necessary to refer. 
“Fountains,” he asserted, “are merely an imitation of the 
urinary stream.” One’s immediate response to this view is not 
favorable. But on consideration there is much to be said 
for it. We have clearly to recognize that to the natural human 
mind, and still constantly to children, a little stream leaping 
out of its channels suggests, and is itself suggested by, the 
human urinary stream; this is indicated by ancient philology 
and is instinctively felt by modern children. Thus an American 
lady remarks to me that as a girl she liked looking at foun¬ 
tains but did not like anyone to see her doing so because she 
was conscious the fountain had an attractive resemblance to the 
act of urination. An English lady of pronounced urolagnic dis¬ 
position writes: “The attraction of water running into water 

I In English, by a reverse association of ideas, the name Piddle 
which was formerly used in England to designate a stream or smal 
river, has become attached among the feminine inhabitaiUs of rural 
regions to the act of urination, to the complete cxclu.sion of its emet ana 
r'arlier sense, so that the inhabitants of Piddletown m Dorsetshire have 
in recent years sought to confer refinement on their town by calling n 
“Puddletown.” 
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is, I suppose, universally admitted. In designs for fountains 
we frequently find a mass of center figures giving forth in .>'Ome 
fashion or another jets of water that descend in elegant sprays 
into a basin of still water below. The charm of this is felt 
by most persons. Unconscioiislv perhaps we aime<l at this 
effect when as children we urinatecl iti the bath or better still 
out in the open in some seclude<l spot in the W(jod, where there 
was a brook. It is of course difticult to sav how common this 
liking for urination an<l water may be since the persons most 
in secret enjoyment of it are just those mo>t likely to be 
secretive.” It is significant that throughout its known history 
the fountain of artificial device tends to have the close.sl ]K)s- 
siblc resemblance, alike in size and in curve, to the urinarv 
stream. We do not know who inventc<l artificial fountains.> 
But their characteristics are the same at the earliest point at 
which we can observe them. Xo doubt thev would onlv he- 

- w 

come common at a period in civilization when lu.xury and re¬ 
finement were beginning to appear, that is to .say at a period 
when the urinary stream was beginning to be thought indecent 
in an untran.sformed shaj>e. an<I not decorous to represent liter¬ 
ally, even in marble, except in children. Since Sadgers opinion 
was imt forward I have noticed in San \’itale at Ravenna, on 
the left as one faces the choir ap.se. a large and beautiful has 
relief (facing a corresponding one on the oi)posite .side of the 
entrance to the apse), said to he taken from a frieze in tlie 
Roman temple of Neptune; two children, apparently hoys, act 
as caryatids to support a platform on which are smaller children 


‘The cirlicst artificial fountain mentioned in the article ■'Fountain” 
ot the ntiryclof'ftduj Bntaunica is a enrved Bahvl^ni'^n k-» * r 
R.c. 3000. ,n„„d at Tcllo. the ancient uS, while UvarJ t^’ m' 

imagery frenuently revived in the Italian Renaissance Ti f ^ 
fountain of Callirrhoc at .Athens was directed tlwoigh nine nS." 
elegantly appointed as seen depicted on Greek vases o U ^ 

iiritrcu's '’m washerwoL™'^ 
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with shells and tridents. Both the larger children have had 
their sexual organs struck out and this has revealed in each a 
hole corresponding to the urethra (one filled up by a black 
rod). It would appear that, at one time at all events, these 
children were fountains. The attitude of the children is en¬ 
tirely consistent with this view, especially that of the boy on 
the left, whose hands rest on his slightly separated thighs, 
while his face expresses attention; the other child stands with 
crossed arms. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the famous 
Manneken-Pis of Brussels, executed in the seventeenth century 
by Franc^ois Dufresnoy, a sculptor of high distinction (born 
at Brussels and an enthusiastic student of the Renaissance in 
Rome), but probably continuing a much more ancient idea 
since this fountain is invested with an almost sacred character. 
The accepted Belgian legend, however, as given by Otto Rank 
(following Wolf) is that when Brussels was still a small town 
a nobleman of the place had an only son who as a punishment 
for his father’s oflfense in making violent love to the patron 
saint of the town, and the boy’s own impertinence in urinat¬ 
ing against the door of a holy hermit’s cell, was condemned 
never to grow up but to be turned into a stone image and to 
urinate forever.^ 

The almost complete absence from statuary art of the posture of 
urination in women (unless we except the figures of the "Crouching 
Venus”) is naturally to be associated with the fact that at the 
time when European conventions in art were formed that posture 
was, as largely It still is, the humble squatting attitude which 
seldom lends itself easily to art. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that that attitude has been everywhere and always cus¬ 
tomary with women, just as it would be a mistake to conclude from 


t There is an extensive literature concerning the Manneken-Pis. See 
Bourkc, Krauss, and Ihm, Dcr Vnrai, p. 509; Otto Rank, ZmU. t- 
Psychoanalyse. Heft 12. 1911. p. 578; and especially Dr. G. 
"Manneken-Pis,” Gcschlecht uud CcseUshaft, 1923, Heft 1. Vorberg 
refers to a counterpart of the Manneken-Pis formerly in Brussels, Les 
Trois Pucelles, three girls in stone, squatting to urinate and supplying 
water to the quarter of the Place des Trois Pucelles. When they became 
dilapidated they were replaced by three girls standing erect with streams 
issuing from their breasts, and these later were replaced by a simple 
corner-stone stream. The name of the Place was then altered to Marcne 
aux Tripes. 
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prevalent European custom that the erect attitude has been every 
where and always prevalent among men. As a matter of fact there 
are widespread variations, though it is comparatively rare for both 
men and women to adopt the same attitude, and with the usua’ 
sexual contrariness, where the women adopt one attitude the mer 
tend to adopt another, or fiVe i-crsa. ]. G. Bourko in his Sctihilonii 
Rites of all Wttions (1801, pp. 148 el scq.. G. Friederici. 

:ur I'olkcr-und Sfracbeukundc I’on Deutsch-Xeiiqiinica in .\fillheil 
uiipcn atis dcu Deiiisclieii Sehulcqebicleii, No. 5, Berlin, 1012, pj 
62-3; also Havelock Ellis, .1 /uh and Woman, 6lh ed., pp. 78-0, hroughi 
together some of the variations in different parts of the world, hu* 
it may he worth while here to give a further account of the matter. 

We are instinctively inclined in such matters to regard our own 
prevalent cu.stoms as the proper and “natural” method of the highet 
civilized races. But if we go back to Egypt we find Herodottis < Bk 
ii, Ch. XXXV). after stating that “Eg>-pt claims our admiration be 
yond all other countries," bringing forward the evidence to shou 
that women enjoyed a freer and more active life than elsewhere, atu* 
mentioning that "women stand erect to make water, the men stoop.' 
(This seems to indicate that the Greek custom was opposite, though 
Hesiod says that a man should squat if not standing against a wall.‘ 
In another aticient centre of culture. Ireland, where also it may hr 
said that women occupied an important place, Giraldus Cambrensi? 
stated in his Tof'ographia Idibernica (Ofera. 1867, vol. v, p. 172) that 
"the men discharge their urine silting; the women standing.” 


It may indeed be said that all round the world the primitive 
custom seems generally to have been the reverse of that which \\« 
have come to regard as normal: the women stand and very often the 
men squat. It was not only so among peoples like the Egyptians 
whom we place high in the scale of cultures but still more among 
the most primitive peoples. Thus among the Australians the native 
men in their aboriginal condition invariably squatted to urinate; this 
custom was rendered almost necessary by the Mika operation of 
splitting the penis, though Basedow states {Jour. Anth. Inst 1927 p 
146) that among the sub-incised tribes both men and’ women 
cither stand or squat. But the native Australian women in manv 
regions stood to urinate. This was noted by the earliest scientific 
investigator of the intimate customs of the Australian aborigines, 
M.klucho-Maclay {Zt. /. Elhnohgie. 1880, p. 86). Carl Lumlu.ltz 
made a similar observation. In South Australia. Lindsay Crawford 
states (Jour. Anth. Inst.. Nov.. 1894. p. 180) that while the men squat 
the women stand, spreading their legs open. In Victoria. Mr lustii. 

Cur^ ^'7 7" well-known writer on the aborigines. Edward 

Lurr) informed me that various men who had lived among the 
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natives in their wild state told him that while the men squat there 
was no general rule among the women w'ho would sometimes squat 
and sometimes stand. In Queensland, Dr. W. Roth states (Ethno¬ 
logical Studies of the Qucnisloud Aborigines, 1897, p. 184) both sexes 
always adopt the squatting position in micturition, scratching up a 
few handfuls of earth for this purpose (and not for defecation only), 
afterwards covering the spot with earth, and using sand to cleanse 
the person with. When camping small mounds of earth are made, 
scooped out at the top like a miniature volcano and beaten down, 
holding at least a quart; this is for the women to urinate into. In 
the Trobriand Islands of New Guinea, Dr. Malinowski informs me, 
the men now stand to urinate, the women stand or squat. In New 
Zealand, Mr. Edward Tregear, the leading authority on the Maoris, 
wrote to me in 1892: “It is quite useless for a modern observer to 
give any valuable evidence on this point as to New Zealand or 
Polynesia: the adoption of garments introduced by Europeans has 
altered the native custom. In New Zealand it is now invariably the 
rule for both sexes to squat down while urinating, that is, if wear¬ 
ing mats or blankets. In old days, although waist mats and shoulder 
mats were the common dress of men and women, the working and 
fighting dress was the maro or girdle, consisting of plaited string tied 
round the waist, to which strips of flax or tassels of fibre were sus¬ 
pended; it is the common waist-girdle of the savage, although the 
New Zealander's love of beauty led him to refine his fringe. The 
women’s often come to the middle of the calf, the men’s to about 
two inches above the knee. The Maori men, who squat to urinate, 
have often told me that they thought European men fools to stand 
up to urinate as in that position the bladder is not completely 
emptied, and. they say. gravel results. It was common for the 
women to urinate standing: a Maori told me he has seen his nurse 
do it a hundred times. The natural position of the sexual organs 
makes it possible for a woman to urinate standing without wetting 
her clothes or exposing herself, but a man in a mat or robe would 
have to expose himself or wet his mat." It may be added that at 
Tanna in the New Hebrides, the present practice is for the men to 
stand in micturition while the women and children sit (Jour Anih. 

Inslilule, 1898, p. 129). , 

In China in old times it was the custom for men to urinate 

standing; at all events that is what wc are told by the Mohammedan 

traveller in China. Soleyman, as recorded by Hasan Ibn Yazid m the 

ninth century (Relations des Foyages. tr. by Rcinaud. 1845. vol. t. 

p 118). “The Chinese,” it is here reported, “urinate standing, buen 

is the custom of the people among the natives. As for governors, 
generals, and notable persons, they use polished canes, a cubit long. 
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and open at both ends, sufficiently large to introduce the penis. 
When one wants to make water, therefore, one stands and turning 
the tube away from oneself, one discharges the urine. The Chinese 
declare that this method of urinating is more salutary for the body, 
and the disorders of the bladder, especially stone, are solely due to 
squatting to urinate, adding that the bla<lder cannot be completely 
discharged unless one performs the operation standing.” It is not 
stated whether women adopted the same attitude. .\t the present 
time, according to Friederici, the attitude for men. at all events in 
North China, and the Canton Swatow region, is usually squatting. 
In Japan it is the women who usually adopt the upright attitude for 
urination, according to Wernich. quoted by Floss in Das U’dh. and 
he attributed it to a peculiarity in the Japanese feminine urethra. 
William Anderson, the surgeon, my teacher in anatomy and still well 
known for his collection of Japanese art. informed me that Wernich 
was correct in his fact but not in his c.xplanation, as there was 
nothing peculiar in the Japanese feminine urethra; “the erect pos¬ 
ture. he wrote, “appeared to me a more convenient one for women 
m consequence of the tightness with which the skirts embrace the 
legs and the difficulty so opposed to raising the skirts." But he 
added that it might be. as I had .suggested, a survival of primitive 
cu.stom. hke the Japanese attitude in parturition. In Ceylon also the 
Tamil man squats to urinate, the woman stands, a resident medical 
man informs me. and the same statement is made in Vniroddcn 
ftclds of ^Uthrorolopy. vol. i. p. 96. In Sumatra, as another doctor 
tells me. the men often squat to urinate, and never open their saro»n 
or trousers for this purpose, believing that it is dangerous to expose 
the perns, or rather scrotum, and might lead to impotence: the 
women also squat to urinate and keep their legs close together in 


As regards Africa the custom of the sexes in urination in ancient 
tgypt has already been mentioned. At the present dav. while the 

wlr Tn '='>'»Pl<-tely died out. and Egyptian fellaheen 

«omcn Sudanese women and Abyssinian women. I am told by a 

Cairo hospital surgeon, sometimes adopt the erect position the 

prevalent position is that of squatting; and at the hospital all the 

rvant to show patients where and how to micturate and defecate 
t must be remembered that the general Moslem custom is for both 
sexes to squat to urinate and with the progressive march of Islam 
frica this custom has become widespread. The precepts of the 

tioT"! ‘"Vr? II"" Mussulmans and an ac^ of Iblu- 

other Mosle,., ....Cer. Or. J„„„ Z! 
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Itidia and Persia. 1672-1681. Hakluyt Society, vol. i, p. 94), says; 
"Among them all it is common to make water sitting, as when they 
evacuate the other way, and it is a shame for anyone to be seen 
otherwise, they sarcastically saying. Such a one pisses like a Dog 
(which is held unclean) standing”; and elsewhere he states with 
regard to the women squatting to urinate: ‘‘Nor do the women 
scruple to do their Occasions in Publick streets or Highways, going 
hand in hand for that purpose at Set-times of the day, and if any 
pass by in the interim will turn their bare Backside upon them, but 
will hide their Faces; and this at Sun-rise and Sun-set every day 
they do in Droves, Men by themselves and Women by themselves.” 
He adds that they use the left hand for the subsequent ablution, 
“because they feed themselves with the right." In Morocco, I have 
noted, it is common for a little group of women to squat for this 
purpose only a few steps off the public path, but quite modestly and 
without raising the garments, so that they feel no need to show any 
embarrassment. The men do the same, though not in groups. In 
British Central Africa, Sir H. H. Johnston {British Central Africa, 
p. 406) states that, except when Mohammedanism has introduced 
the squatting posture, the men stand, the women squat. But Dr. 
Stannus (Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. xl, 1910, p. 288) states that, at all 
events south of Lake Nyassa in British Central Africa, among mixed 
peoples of Bantu stock, the men usually squat to urinate, wliile the 
women kneel, a rare modification of the erect attitude. But in some 
parts of Africa untouched by Islam, it would seem that what is 
perhaps the more primitive attitude is still preserved. Thus P. 
Reichard (Ausland, vol. Ixiii, p. 428), states that among Negroes in 
some regions the men always squat and the women always stand. 
The Kavirondo women in East Africa, a medical man tells me, 
always urinate standing, and sometimes as they walk. In Angola, 
according to Bourke, both sexes stand to urinate. 

It is, however, when we turn to America that we find the most 
convincing evidence of the existence of that sexual distinction in the 
posture for urination which I am inclined to believe indicates primi¬ 
tive custom all over the world. Everywhere else we find occasional 
evidence, especially when we arc able to look far back, that the men 
squat and the women stand, but in America nearly all the evidence 
from the extreme nortli down to South America indicates the gen¬ 
eral prevalence of the custom, which may well have been the custom 
which the early inhabitants of America carried with them from the 
early home of Man. whether (with Osborn) we place the early home 
in Central Asian plateaus or elsewhere. Writing of the Eskimo o 
Hudson's Bay. Henry Ellis (A Voyaye to Hudsotds Bay «« 1746 a» 
1747, p. 198) remarks: “They differ from almost all other nations in 
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their manner of making urine: for here the men always squat down 
and the women stand upright." Frere Sagard in his Hisloirc du Canada 
in 1636 (reprint of 1S66. vol. i. p. 179), writing apparently of the 
Hurons at Kcbec and describing them in their canoes, says: "I 
admired the honesty of their action in making water, for besides 
retiring aside they squat down with much modesty, in the manner 
of the ancient men of Egypt, in this more polite and honest than 
their women, who for this purpose stand upright, without going 
much aside.” The .\pache men. Bourke states, always s<|uat to 
urinate, while the women always stand: he adds that the Mojaves of 
the Rio Colorado follow the same rule. George Alsop in his book 
dating from 1666, .-i Cliaroilcr of the Province of Maryland (reprint 
of Maryland Historical Society. Baltimore, 1880, p. 81). writes of the 
naked Susquehannas of Maryland: "It doth not become any man to piss 
running or eating. These Pag.an men naturally observe the same Rule; 
for they are so far from running, that, like a Hare, they squat to the 
ground as low as they can, while the Women stand bolt upright with 
their arms a Kimbo, performing the same action, in so confident and 


obscene a posture as if they had taken their Degrees of Entrance at 
\'cnice," in other words as if they were courtesans. But Alsop was a 
wild and roystering youth, and it is scarcely necessary to remark that 
European prejudices have led him into injustice. He had himself just 
pointed out that the Susciuehaima women arc modest, chaste, and faithful 
to their husbands. So also in Florida, and Captain Bernard Romans 
wrote in 1773 in his Concise Xatural History of East and IFci/ Florida 


(vol. i, p. 42): “.\ savage man discharges his urine in a sitting pos¬ 
ture and a savage woman standing." Lionel Wafer at the Isthmus 


of Darien in 1699 (.-1 Xexv I'oyane and Deserif'iion of the Isthmus of 
America, p. 141) neglects to mention the women but s.iys of the men 
that they arc orditiarily quite naked but wear a penis-case, of silver 
or gold or at least of a plaintain leaf, fastened by a string round the 
waist. "They leave the scrotum exposed, having no sense of shame 
with reference to that, as they have with respect to the penis, which 
they never show uncovered: but the men will turn away their faces 
even from one another, if by any accident it he uncovered- and when 
they would make water, they turn their backs to their companions 
and squatting down, slip o(T the funnel with one hand. and. having 
done, put it on again very nimbly." Ht may be remarked that the 
use of the penis-case here and in other parts of the world has been 
'veil and fully discussed by Friederici. o/. cit, pp. 154 ct scq.) He adds 
that, with regard to defecation, "they have a great sense of shame” 
and both men and women go down to the river for this purpose- 
and m general they are both a modest and a charming people " 
^^icrre Barrerc (Xouvcile Relation de la France Equinoxialc. 1743 p 
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164) says likewise of the Indian men of Guiana that they s^uat to 
urinate. Of the Indians of Nicaragua, Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes, 
writing in the middle of the sixteenth century {Historia General y 
hatural de las Iiidias (Madrid, 1855, vol. iv, p. 38), says that the men 
squat to urinate and the women stand, doing this wherever the need takes 
them. I am not acquainted with other references to the custom in 
South America, but it seems probable that the general practice was the 
same in the south as in the north. I may add, however, that I hear from 
an Englishman long resident in a rural district of Bolivia that he there 
sometimes observed a woman, without attempt to avoid observation, lift 
up. while she walked, the numerous petticoats which Spanish women 
wear, tuck them round her waist, and proceed to urinate while still 
walking. 

At the present time in civilized countries there is a general recog¬ 
nition among men that the erect attitude is to be preferred. It is 
probable that the primitive attitude for men to squat for urination was 
associated with magic terrors and fears of exposure that were not pri¬ 
marily concerned with modesty but with the preservation of the genera¬ 
tive functions. We seem to see a lingering trace of this even in Greek 
civilization at the period of Hesiod who enjoined the avoidance of 
exposure during urination lest any divinity should be offended. But 
these fears would not be evoked in women who had no penis to expose, 
so that for them the squatting position would not be adopted until the 
closed garment or the supposed claims of modesty made it desirable or 
imperative. At the present time there is among civilized women a 
tendency to abandon the squatting position so long ago given up by 
civilized men. This need not be regarded (though by some it has been 
so regarded) as a sign of the masculinization, or still less the homo- 
sexualization, of women, but rather as part of the tendency to the social 
approximation of the sexes which marks civilization generally. (In the 
days of the Roman Empire women were gaining many of the rights and 
freedoms of men, and if we may judge by what Juvenal says of some ladies 
they were adopting the custom of urinating in the erect position, though, 
as we should expect, that old-fashioned satirist disapproved of the prac¬ 
tice.) It is largely based on practical and hygienic considerations, and 
the risks of dirty public conveniences arc now recognized, while the 
serious accidents due to sitting on chamber vessels arc familiar to all 
medical men. In January. 1910, The British Medical Journal published 
an editorial note advocating the provision at railway stations for 
urinals for women, m a similar way as for men, and iiiimcrous doc¬ 
tors sup|)ortcd this proposal, while “A Doctor’s Wife” wrote (in 
too unqualified a way) that *'wc all stand.” From a letter in this 
Journal (15 Jan ) I quote: "Apart from the fact that an arrange¬ 
ment of this kind, by saving lime, would be a boon to women --ho 
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are in nervous haste to catch a train, it is very unjust that women, 
who arc usually less able to afford it, should be called upon to pay a 
tax which is never (since the days of \ espasian) demanded from 
men. All the tendencies of our civilization arc in the direction of 
giving the same rights and privileges to women as to men; in this 
department, at all events, no one can grudge women their claim to 
equality of opportunity.” The Railway Companies were induced to 
take up the matter, but not many arrangements of the sort desired 
were introduced, as it was found at that time that most women were 
still, even when their garments permitted, too conservative or too 
awkward to appreciate the change. 


We do not seem to find among tlie remains of antiquity 
a completely feminine statue presiding over a urinary stream, 
in part doubtless because a penis better lends itself to this de¬ 
vice, but largely because the erect position for urination was 
not at the period the traditional position. But we find a very 
near approach to it in a hermaphroditic statue of considerable 
artistic quality in the Capitoline Museum in Rome. It is 
1 m. 20 in height and is placed on a pedestal in which there are 
three steps. The right thigh is sliglitly raised, probably to sup¬ 
port a shell or bowl born by the two hands w’hicli are extended 
forwards. Head, hair-dress, breasts, and contours, are en¬ 
tirely feminine, but the small sexual organs are ithyphalUc, the 
penis transmitting a jet of water to fall into the shell or howl. 
Behind and above the hca<l is a lyre-like ornament ending above 
in a single horn which evidently acted as a conduit for tlie 
water. ‘‘Here we have a Manneken-Pis,” remark Amclung 
and Hulsen, in communicating the facts to Rcinach. “not the 
only one antiquity has bequeathed to us, but doubtless the only 
one of this type.” Reinach considers that the motive is Syrian 
or Alexandrian.1 

Among the abundant public fountains of southern Europe, 
largely of Renaissance origin and not seldom beautiful and 


* S. Reinach, Cultcs Mylhes d Rclu/wtis, vol. ii. An illustntinn r 

he statuette js here given. Prof. Hans Licht has dealt with tlie indie 

lions of urination m Greek art (“Skatologishcs in Griechcnland ” Zth 

Scxualxcss March. 1927) and refers, for instance, to a vase in Be/l 

wtirh ^ * scaphion (the boat-shaped vessel used by womcr 

which a handsome youth hastens to bring to her. ^ 
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elaborate, we cannot expect to find much evidence of actual 
representation of the urinary stream. But the suggestion of 
such representation is common and sometimes very close. This 
is well illustrated l)v Ammanati's colossal Fontana del Nettuno 
in the Piazza della Signoria in Florence, a sixteenth centur)' 
work of the .school of Giovanni da Bologna, the famous Douai 
sculptor. Here we see Neptune above, with Tritons, Nereids, 
and Dolphins below. The Neptune shows a stream proceed¬ 
ing from between his legs just below the penis, though bubb¬ 
ling up rather than flowing down, and there are others around, 
while one of the sea-goddesses has a dolphin from whose mouth 
pours a stream corresponding in size and curve to what her 
own might be and in some aspects appearing to come from her. 

At Bologna we may see in the Piazza del Nettuno a 
fountain by Giovanni himself (erected 1563-7) which, even 
more clearly than that of his pupil at Florence, suggests 
multiple urinary streams. The four Nereids at the angles 
of the base send out streams from their breasts which their 


hands are squeezing, but between their thighs are dolphins 
which emit streams sideways from their mouths. Higher 
up at the angles of the petlestal on which Neptune stands 
four boys sit hoUling dolphins which emit streams from 
their mouths though from a side aspect they easily appear 
urinary. From Neptune’s feet spring four small jets rising 
as high as his head, but one of the jets strikes his penis and 
drips down thence. It seems evident that the sculptor de¬ 
sired to refrain from shocking the spectator s modesty by 
too direct a representation of the urinary stream, while yet 
he has been constantly preoccupied with the effort to ap¬ 


proach as nearly as possible to such representation. 

Again at Bologna, in the fountain in the courtyard of 
the Palazzo Galvani (now the Mu.sco Civico), I note the 
little boy who firmly puts forward his foot to press on the 
wine-skin resting on the pedestal between his legs, which 
sends up a curved stream such as little boys love to emit 
for themselves. Here, once more, we see the artist ob¬ 
viously inventing an ingenious method of attaining an end 
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which he feels debarred from reachinsr bv the direct and 
obvious method.’ But it wa.s sometimes reached and Falda 
represents the Fontana di \’enere, a Baroque structure in 
Rome, with two children from whose sex organs large streams 
jet forth. 

It is worth while noting- that the term “fountain” was 
used in connection with the liuman bodv at a verv early 
period, possibly before Man began to make artificial foun¬ 
tains in the image of those of Nature. Tlie human fountain 
gained significance at this early period because it lia<l be¬ 
come the symbol of the sexual function to which it was so 
closely joined. This is clearly revealed in many passages 
of the Bible and other sacred writings of the Jews, as well 
as in the sayings of numerous peoples in various parts of 
the world. In Leviticus (Ch. 20: v. 18) we hear of uncov¬ 
ering “a woman’s fountain,” by which is clearly meant the 
vulva. Elsewhere a woman herself is referred to as a 
"fountain.” Sarah was a cistern from which Israel llowed. 
and the heroine of the Song of Songs a fountain of living 
waters. Among the Romans, as well as in more remote 
lands, an identity between women and fountains is assumed 
In men. also, the “stream” is likewise spoken of by the Hebrews 
and other peoples in a sense that was intended to express the 
seminal and procreative power. In the Talmud it is said: 
‘His semen was like a running stream." and the Romans also 
used the word “water" for semen-. The custom of regarding 
J’Cmen as "water.” or at all events of so speaking of it. is in¬ 
deed widespread, and we can scarcely help associating it with 
*he belief that water itself may suffice to fertilize a woman. 
Ins belief is found as far away as New Guinea, and Mali- 


at Knrp&f Hermann’s r.runncnbubcrl and tlic Tueendbrunn 

Nuremberg where women send out slrcams from their breasKi •, 

Smain® * ’k Occasional pajK-rs ..ii sea tcred 

'CS }V--‘ttcn. and in 1675 G. B. Faldk published a largo 

atic stmlv but a comprehensive and system- 

study of fountains seems never yet to have been attempted ^ 

Zi 4 ^dwig Levy. “Die Se.xualsymholik dcr Bibel und dcs Talmud-;’’ 
^'■h^^exualu<uscus(haft.K^>\.,V)U. »aimu<is. 
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nowski refers to a cycle of beliefs and ideas about reincar¬ 
nation in the Trobriand Islands which imply an association 
between the sea and spirit-children. Mature unmarried 
girls have to observe precautions, on this account, when 
bathing. There is, indeed, here believed to be an associa¬ 
tion between ordinary conception and bathing; the waiwaia 
(the embryo or river-incarnated spirit-child) most usually, 
it is thought, entering a woman while bathing.^ 

It is not surprising that in connection with the sacred 
and mythological qualities of urine we should also find in 
nearly all stages of culture a tendency to attribute to it 
magic qualities. This may, for instance, be frequently 
noted in the legends of the Indians of the northwest coast. 
Thus in one of these a woman gives her lover some of her 
urine and says: “You may wake the dead if you drop some 
of my urine in their ears and nose.^ In Australia and 
among the now extinct Tasmanians, special virtues, it is 
said, were attributed to the urine of women. Among the 
Salish Indians of British Columbia, according to Hill Tout, 
in one story a young woman married to an owl begs to be 
allowed to come down from the tree to the earth to make 
water, and then escapes home, bidding her urine to tell her 
owl-husband that she is not yet ready to come up to him.“ 
Among the Tamans of Burma (who are considered to be 
probably of Chinese origin), “if a man wanted to turn him¬ 
self into a tiger he made water on the ground, stripped 
himself, and rolled in the earth he had wetted. He could 
then fight and kill other tigers.-* 


i/owr. Atilh. Inst., vol. xlvi, 1916, p. 404. . 

2 Boas, ZL fiir Ethnologic. 1894. Heft 4, p. 293. The power of 
urine is frequently referred to in these legends. They were collected 
among the Indians in British Columbia and the north Pacific Coast, and 
among the Eskimo, by Dr. Boas, and have so far been Published 'n full 
only in German in the Zeitschnft fur Ethnologic from 1891 to 1895. 
The editor of the yearly reports of the Washington Bureau of L n 
nology. Dr. Boas states, refused to publish these innocent and primitive 
stories, which arc of much scientific value, in full, as being unsuited 
the character of that publication. A sad confession! 

3 Hill Tout, Jour. Anth. Inst., July-Dee., 1904, p. 347, 

R. Grant Brown, Jour. Anth. bust., vol. xli, 1911, p. JUo. 
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In Morocco, Westermarck, in his Ritual and Belief in 
Moroceo, enumerates many magical properties of urine, 
and there are all sorts of occasions, times, and ways in 
which urination must be avoided by good Moslems. 

The Jews, who have devoutly preserved so many an¬ 
cient beliefs, have attached many magic properties to urine. 
As among all peoples, says Ludwig Blau, it plays an import¬ 
ant part among them. “It breaks every charm. Forty-day- 
old urine, if a little glass of it is drunk, heals wasp's sting,” 
and larger doses produce still more powerful effects. “Old 
peoples urinated on everything which they believed to be 
dangerously enchanted.” Simon ben Jochai is quoted as 
saying that “there are four things which God hates and 
which I do not love: to enter one’s house suddenly: to 
hold the penis in the hand when urinating: to urinate 
naked before one’s bed: and to exercise coitus in the pres¬ 
ence of another person.” All these things are connected 
with magic, and for the same reason to urinate in prayer¬ 
time destroys the prayer’s efficacy, and holy books must 

not be used in the presence of urine unless a little water 
is first thrown into it.^ 


In the sixteenth century Bodin quoted the case of a 
girl belonging to a village near Constance who, annovetl at 
not hemg invited to a village wedding and dance, w'ent to 
a hill near by (transported thither by the Devil, it was be¬ 
lieved)made a hole, urinated into it, and uttered a certain 
magic fociuula. So at all events the neighbors believed, 
and a hailstorm which followed and caused the dancers to 
eturn hotiie, was attributed to her machinations. The un¬ 
fortunate girl, suspected to be a witch, was compelled to 
con ess. and was burnt alive.u In Germany a newly mar- 
ne young woman will still sometimes pass a little of her 
mto her husband's coffee, believing that she wd' 

{ Das Sclbst/* Ifuago, 1921 p 17) ^ogether by Geza Roheifr. 

analytically. P' seeks to interpret it psycho- 

-Bodm. De la Demonomanie. 1593, Bk. ii. p. 220. 
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thereby intensify his love, and bind him to her forever.^ 
Even among educated people a belief in the mysterious 
powers of the act of urination seems sometimes to survive 
in a playful form, and Stekel mentions a mother at Vienna 
who said to her little boy as she urinated: “Don’t look or 
you will become blind. 

At the present day in Europe it would seem to be 
among the Southern Slavs that are to be found the most 
prevalent and various ancient customs concerning the mys¬ 
terious power of urine and the act of urination still actively 
subsisting. As a kind of holy water, as a sort of initiatory 
rite, as a tabu, as a magical stimulus to vegetation and pro¬ 
creation. as a method of effecting harm or preventing harm 
—all the various beliefs concerning the potency of urine 
and the significance of the urinary act seem here to flourish, 
while there are many occasions in life when it is necessary 
to exert the influence of urination or to carefully refrain 
from doing so.^ 

The belief in supernatural beings closely associated 
with streams, so easily developed among primitive peoples 
of mythopadc mind, greatly flourished in Europe. It was 
not by any means always, or even frequently, associated 
with the idea of urination, though, as we have seen, there 
is a natural tendency to associate the physiological aspects 
of water with its more cosmic aspects, and in myth, as still 
in dreams, the act of urination may easily be the source of 
a mighty stream; an early example is furnished by the 
dream of Astyages, King of the Medes, as narrated by 
Herodotus, in which that monarch imagined he saw his 


> Wittlich, “Scxualifat im Zigeunerlcbcn." Ztbltt f\tr 
kundc, 1925. Heft 8, p. 369. Bourkc in his Scatahgic Rxh's has collected 
much material that bears on the supposed magic qualities of unne. tms 
material being still further increased in the German translation, ue 

L'nrat by Krauss and Ihm. . ^ 

'^Jahrbuch f. lysychoauaivtischc Forschungett, Bd. i. IVUA.P- 
But, it must be remembered, it is an ancient and familiar notion tnai 
blindness is the punishment for seeing any forbidden thing. 

a The condensed summary of these beliefs and practices b) i r. 
Krauss occupies many pages of Bourke. Krauss and Ihm. Per un.ai- 
Section LX. 
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daugfhter, Mandane, inundate the whole of Asia by the 
stream of her urine; in the version of Ktesias. which, as 
Rank remarks, is more probable, the dream is ascribed to 
Mandane herself when already pregnant with Cyrus; it is 
typical alike of the process of dreaming and of a common 
primitive conception of rivers and floods.^ In several parts 
of ihe world it is believed that the first woman created the 
sea by urination. 

There is, indeed, reason to believe that the ancient legends, 
already mentioned, concerning a primitive flood drowning the 
world—of wliich Noah's flood with his ark is the familiar 
Biblical representative—are really connected with primi¬ 
tive dreams, and associated myths, of urination. This view 
appears to have been put forth both by Stucker and by W. 
Schultz, but it has been most elaborately developed from 
the psycho-analytic side, especially by Otto Rank, in the 
paper, already quoted, on the stratification of symbols in 
mythic thought, and his wide-ranging discussion of the 
subject seems to make this view probable. In accordance 
with his conception of symbols as falling into parallel lay¬ 
ers, Rank finds tiiat a sexual and generative idea may also 
be concealed in such myths, with the significance of birth 
from the water, and in Hebrew (Rank states) the same- 
word is used both for Noah's ark and for the ark in which 
the infant Moses was found in the Nile. 

In some legendary literature the act of urination has a 
more simple human basis as furnishing an occasion for 
competition in trials of skill. Thus in an ancient version 
of the Ulster legend of Cuchulinn we are told how such a 
contest had fatal results for Derbforgaill whom that great 


<!ay s washmp. but having taken what she considered the wise ore 
caution of first going into her yard to urinate, it was in that act 
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hero had given in marriage to his page Lugaid. “One day 
towards the end of winter there was a great fall of snow, 
and the men made a pillar of snow. The women went to 
the pillar and hit upon this device: ‘We will make water 
on the pillar to see which of us can melt it most. She will 
be best among us who is able to penetrate it through.’ 
They could not succeed in doing this. Then they called 
Derbforgaill for her to try. At first she would not for she 
was not foolish. But nevertheless she mounted on the 
pillar and melted it to the earth. When the men heard of 
this they could not endure her superiority over the others.” 
The conclusion was tragic; they mutilated her so that she 
died, and her husband also died, of grief, at the sight of 
her, whereupon Cuchulinn made a great slaughter fn re¬ 
venge for her death and sang over her a song.^ In the great 
Irish epic, again. Queen Medb, at the head of her army fought 
for three days and nights with no chance of making water. 
At last she felt that she could hold it no longer. " ‘Do thou, 
Fergus,’ she said, ‘undertake a shield-shelter in the rear of 
the men of Erin till I let my water flow from me.’ ‘By my 
troth,’ replied Fergus, ‘’tis an ill hour for thee to be taken 
so.’ 'Howbeit, there is no help for me,’ Medb answered; 
‘for I shall not live if I do not void water.’ Fergus accord¬ 
ingly came and raised a shield-shelter in the rear of the 
men of Erin. Medb voided her water, so that it made three 
large dikes, so that a mill could find room in each. Hence 
the place is now known as Fual Medbha (Medb’s water). ^ 
Far away in a myth of the Salish Indians of British Colum¬ 
bia, given by Hill Tout, a contest between males is de¬ 
scribed as to which could urinate furthest and highest, 

1 Zimmer, “Keltische Bchragc,” Zt. f. deutsches Alterthum, Bd. 32, 
1888, p. 218. Rhys considered that Derbforgaill (“the drop glistening m 
the .sun”) was originally a goddess of dawn and dusk. I have elsewhere 
{Studies, vol. V, Erotic Symbolism, p. 53) referred to a folk-tale ^ 
Picardy (again a somewhat Celtic region) telling how a princess worriea 
the King, her father, by urinating high over hay-cocks, but became 
unable to perform this feat when she was finally seduced. 

^ Tain Bo Cnalgne. Translated by J. Dunn, p. 360, 1914. 
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the victor, a shaman doctor, being" able to make his stream 
rise over the mountain top.^ 

Thus in the ancient Celtic world- we clearly find the 
physiological mystery of urine blended with the meteoro- 
logic mystery of rain and streams. In the mythology of the 
Slavs and Teutons, the physiological seems to recede, how¬ 
ever it may subsist in the unconscious, but the fascination 
of water as a mythic motive is all the more strongly pro¬ 
nounced. In pagan Germany it was believed that Heaven 
and Earth were formed from Water, the source of all Being, 
and would return to W’ater. The souls, that come out of 
springs of water at birth, would return to them at death. 
The water was also the clouds, and it was sometimes 
thought that Holda, the water-goddess, dwelt in the clouds.^ 

It is notable that the associations of water in Nature-myths 


* Jour. Anilt. lusl., July-Dcc., 1904, p. 361. It may not be out of 
place to remark here that the old legends of vesical competitions, even 
though they may be the vestigial degradations of primitive religious 
myths, still possess an element of truth to human nature today. I have 
been told of a high class English ladies’ school where the elder girls— 
who, we may be sure, have never heard of Derbforgaill or the folk¬ 
tales of Picardy—were accustomed to engage in contests of urinary skill. 
On Saturday afternoons (a lady who was a pupil there states) the girls 
would buy chocolates, pool them, and engage in a trial of skill which 
consisted in attempting to perform the feat of urinating in the erect 
position into a bottle placed on the f\oor. The victor in the contest was 
entitled to carry off the chocolates. Quite similar contests of women 

Belgium, but have now fallen into disuse. Reference is made to this old 
■n^n//iro^o//,y/fw. vol. x. p. 372. "In’t fleshken pissen.” There 

womeJ. r »*'cm and the two competing 

wrHed ^ a distance: the woman who most nearly filled her bottle 

h ilhilrM w allowed to be present. The game 

IS illustrated by figures m the Museum of Folk-lore at .Antwerp The 

of such manifestations at all stages of both 

and must not be dismissed as marks of ob'^ceniiy 

^ It need scarcely be said that the worship of Nvater and water .ntritc 
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are chiefly with women and feminine spirits.* Not only among 
the Teutons and Celts is this so. but also among the Slavs, 
and the Russian Rusalkas are figures of much poetic charm 
though apt to be malicious. The Serbian Veele (Vela in the 
singular) are water nymphs of even greater charm and less 
malice. Traces of their worship may still be found in 
Serbia where they play a large part in superstitions. Ser¬ 
bian bards from the fourteenth century to the present day 
have glorified the V'eele, describing them as beautiful and 
eternally young, robed in the finest white gauze, with shim¬ 
mering golden hair flowing over their snow-white bosoms; 
their voices are sweet and they love dancing and sometimes 
bear bows and arrows; they can be kind and helpful to men 
but are cruel if offended or irritated.- 

There was one type of water-maiden in whom the se¬ 
ductiveness, and the risks, of water were especially em¬ 
bodied. In modern literature she was given final classic 
shape in the figure of Lorelei. But the same figure appears 
in old German legends and in the tradition of allied or 
neighboring northern peoples under a great variety of dif¬ 
ferent names. Holmberg describes the slight variations of 
this water-maiden among numerous related peoples of 
Finno-Ugrian race and recognizes a probable or certain 
Germanic (or Slav) influence. The water-maiden is gener¬ 
ally seen, on the rocks or in the shade of a tree, combing 
with a golden comb her long golden or sometimes black 
or occasionally red hair. She is very beautiful and usually 
naked, though she may be dressed in white or more gorg¬ 
eous raiment. She may sing or dance, but she is shy and 

» Jacob Grimm (Dailschc MythologU, 4th cd.. vol. i, PP- ^)5 el sc<i 
and Enclish translation, Teutonic Mythology, vol. ii, pp. 583 cl seq) 
deals with the German veneration of water and water-spirits which were 
nearly all feminine, though the Romans possessed river-gods. No male 
spirit of the Rhine is mentioned in ancient tradition. Sec alsoMiHicH* 
hoff (Deutsche Allerlumskuiide, vol. v. 1908, p. 106), who mentions that 
Asinius Pollio, one of the first witnesses for German antiquity, states 
that the wise women of Germany prophesied from the eddies of streams 
—so that wisdom, knowledge, and foresight dwelt in water. 

- Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 139 et , n 

Petrovitch, Hero talcs and Legends of the Serbians, 1914, pp. 16 el seq. 
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Speedily disappears in the water when seen by human eyes. 
Rut she has been known to love and even to marry men. 
She is found with different names amongf the Ostiaks. 
AVotiaks, Esths, Finns. Hungarians, and allied peoples.* In 
modern times this fascination has been embodie<l and per¬ 
petuated in the feminine figure of the Undine. 

The name Undine was used for water-nymphs in the 
si.Nteenth century by Paracelsus, in his Liber dc Ny]iif>h{s, 
Sylf'his, Pygmteis ct Salauiandris. The Undines had an erotic 
tinge. The earliest legends concerning them tell of their 
unions to human lovers of whom they were so jealous that 
they disappeared for ever to return to their own element 
\ t e lover became unfaithful, and H. Ehrlich 
believes that many a mediaeval story of Undines had be¬ 
hind it a real abbess or nun or noble maiden. It was Para¬ 
celsus’s book which offered the suggestion which has made 
the name Undine famous as a designation for watcr-nvmph, 
and e.specially a fourteenth century story of the Knight of 
Stauffenberg and a lovely Undine, met on a rock, who gave 
herself to him on comlition he should never marry a human 
woman. lest he die. But at last he was persuaded to marry 
a king’s niece, whereupon the Undine left him with the 
warning that he would sec a naked foot as a sign of his 
fate. At a feast a wondrously lovely woman's foot ap¬ 
peared through an opening in the ceiling, and three day^ 
thereafter the knight died.^ This legend touched the ima- 
•nation of Friedrich. Baron de la xMotte Fouque (born in 
Lrandenburg m 1777) who belonged to an old French 
family of Huguenot refugees which had entered the service 
of the King of Prussia, and in the spring of 1811 appeared 
i fidiiie which has never since failed to find readers. The 
peculiarities of those human water-folk with whom I am 

here concerned I propose to call by the rather arbitrary 
out convenient name of Uttdimsm. 


Pfeiffer. Leber louqu^s I'ndinc. 1903. 



n. 

We have so far been mainly concerned with the psychic 
influence of water in general, and urination in particular, on 
the normal life of humanity in the more primitive stages of 
culture, together with their extensions into civilization. We 
have seen that interest in the act of urination, and in urine 
as a sacred and even magical manifestation of the natural 
qualities of water, is deeply based on a biological foundation 
which finds its expression in custom, ritual, and belief. As 
cinlization progresses that influence tends to become, on the 
one hand more secluded, more transmuted, if not altogether 
suppressed, while, on the other hand, against the background 
of this increasing obscurity of urinary psychology, it begins to 
be seen that in certain individuals the primitive and infantile 
importance of water in general and urination in particular con¬ 
tinues beyond puberty into adult life. This may happen either 
by delayed or inhibited development of the psycho-sexual 
activities, which normally replace or conceal these earlier mani¬ 
festations, or by incomplete substitution of the former for the 
latter, so that the merely subordinate position which the earlier 
interests normally tend to maintain in the adult, even in the 
sexual sphere with which they are intimately associated, be¬ 
comes unusually prominent, or else by inhibition or decay of the 
later activities appears as a regression to the earlier stage of de¬ 
velopment. This may be regarded as an infantile psychic con¬ 
dition because in civilization this tendency is found in the most 
marked and the most normal form among children. For chil¬ 
dren are nearer to primitive modes of thinking and primitive 
culture than are adults. In this way they habitually reveal 
primitive tendencies which in civilized adults are usually, 
though not always, transformed, submerged, or altogether lost, 

save, it may be, in the unconscious. 

Stanley Hall who, by the fruitful exploration he instituted, 
has opened up so many archaic strata in the psychic constitu- 

(410) 
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tion of childhood, could not fail to come across this prevalent 
aspect of children’s customs and rituals, however concealed as 
a secret mystery, and duly referred to it; he considered that it 
culminated at the age of ten or twelve, that is to say at the 
eve of puberty.^ But he never dealt with the subject in detail 
or published the data at his command. The lacuna still re¬ 
mains unfilled. But it is easy from obsei^'ation, from memories 
of childhood, and from the fragmentary incidents recorded in 
sexual histories, or similarly obtaitiable, to form a picture of the 
psychic activities which in childhood center in the act of urina¬ 
tion. Dr. H. von Hug-Hellmuth. from the psycho-analytic 
side, in her Study of the Mctilal Life of the Child, gave a 
number of details bearing on this point.^ Tausk. again, staled 
that in his experience the sexual life of children at the latent 
period bears especially the character of a desire to see the pro¬ 
cess of excretion, and that this bodily function, since it invites 
an association with the genitals in a way corresponding to the 
child’s knowledge and to the necessities of the educational en¬ 
vironment, supplies the greater part of the sexual fantasies 
of the latent period."' 

The exploration of this matter could not fail to com¬ 
mend Itself to psycho-analytic investigators. The first im¬ 
portant step was taken by Sadger, one of Freud’s chief 
adherents, in 1910.-* Freud had attached much importance 
to the already recognized fact that the anus-normally in chil¬ 
dren and occasionally in adults-is a sexually erogenous re¬ 
gion and had developed the idea that the individuals in whom 


tany Sense of 


* - -. 

cially pp. 26, 29 39 49 91 x 'Vashington. Sec espe- 

youn/cfuldrcn i;. the cmpj'in/onhe Uth 

water, and believes that fondness (or water^ m ^ gurglmg of bath 
eroticism. lonuness lor water means a strong urethral 

drcam^of^a^i^;,^IHpem■boy1^^^6^^^^^^^ He gives 
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this is most markedly the case tended to show a mental type 
with special psychic peculiarities so that it seemed possible to 
speak of anal eroticism (anal-erotih).^ Sadger started from 
this point and proceeded to argue that there is a corresponding 
urethral eroticism (urctliral-crotik) or, as a synonym, Urinar>' 
Eroticism (Harn-erolik). He uses this term in a wide sense, 
to cover not only the urethra and urine but the erogenity of the 
whole peripheral urinar)' apparatus from the bladder to the 
external urethral orifice. At and shortly before puberty 
urethral eroticism not seldom presents the type of the whole 
later sexual life, even though infantile urinary eroticism is 
normally only a natural transition from one secretion to another 
secretion; and. similarly, urinary irregularities (like spermator¬ 
rhea and coitus interruptus) may be transferred from the urin¬ 
ary sphere. “Sexual neurasthenia," also, in Sadger’s opinion, 
is fundamentally more a disturbance of the urinary than of 
the sexual functions, and Maximilian Steiner, the Viennese 
urologist, informed Sadger that his sexual neurasthenics com¬ 
plain less of disturbed sexuality than of disturbed urinary 
functions.^ 

Urethral eroticism. Sadger argued, extends to the highest 
psychic sphere. It is in the regulation of the urinary and bowel 
functions that duty first appears to the infant. In well-bred children 
this duty may be imposed and obeyed before they have completed 
their first year. So that on the basis of this conception of Sadger's 
it may be said that the moral attitude of adult life has a primary 
urethro-anal basis, and that children to whom these urethro-anal 
inhibitions are difficult will find difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
the normal moral attitude. 

In any case, children who at the third year or later have not 
been brought to accept this elementary duty arc, Sadger found, for 
the most part decided urethral croticists, and ntay also become anally 
erotic. They are often, even in early life, obliged to urinate fre- 

J S. Freud, “Charakter und Analerotik," Santm!ung kiciiicr Schnfictt 
stir Xcuroscniehre. Second Series, 1909, pp. 132-137. 

- ‘badger finds that urethral eroticism is. in a certain sense, hereditary: 
its subjects often descend from fathers with urinary troubles, and their 
mothers are specially interested in the subject, being apt to attend to the 
childrens wants in this matter even when the cliildren arc quite old 
cnougli to attend to themselves. 
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quently. and this mav be associated with polyuria, so that they 
have frequent occasion to realize how pleasurable urination and it> 
product mav be. This frequency may approach incontinence and 
continue to later years. For urethral-erotic children urine, as such, 
even when not in larRC amount, works erogcnously. and this may 
occur also even in normal persons. Pathological enuresis only occurs 
when pleasure in urination is abnormally heightened. These 
children like to interrupt and so prolong the act. Welting their own 
bodies is a great pleasure; for this reason they wc! their clothes: 
one patient of Sadger's still likes to urinate in his hand. 

There is significance also in an abnormally precocious irritability 
of the corpora cavernosa by the restrained urine, and this may lea<l 
to retention. The normal morning erections may he attributed to 
the action of the full bladder on the iirrti cri<ictitcs. Tliis may occur 
even in infants, and Sadger believes that small children may learn 
to practice retention for tlie sake of an erection which they find 
pleasurable. Such habitually exercised retention may be a prelude 
to later masturbation. It is also etiologically related to psychic 
impotence. 

The special pleasure of urination to such children is seen in the 
expression of the face—often a stupid, half mentally absent expres¬ 
sion, peculiar to the orgasm—and the spurting of the urine on their 
own bodies, and later onto the bodies of beloved persons. child 
likes to show bis love by urinating on a beloved person—parents, 
mirscs, brothers and sisters. It is very seldom that a child urinates 
on anyone he dislikes. This may not only he observed, but may l)e 
recalled by some persons from their own early memories. This view 
is confirmed, it may here be added, by Emil Schultze-Malkowskv 
("Der Scxuclle Trieb im Kindesaltcr.” Ceschlccht trid GcscUscUaft. 
Bd. ii. licit 8. p. 372) who tells of a little girl of 7 who liked to 
persuade her favorite girl companions to go on all fours an<l he 
horses for her to ride on their necks with naked thighs. With 
special friends she would ride backwards, leaning forward to embrace 
the body impulsively, pressing the neck tightly with her thighs and 
urinating, a kind of instinctive symbol of dctumcsccncc. This im¬ 
pulse is sometimes retained in adult life, and McGillicuddy, in his 
Disorders of the Nervous System in IFoiiicn. refers to a married lady 
who always had an uncontrollable expulsion of urine in the marital 
act, whereby her husband was disgusted and desisted from coitus; 
nothing of the kind ever occurred at any other time. The notion 
that coitus consists in urination. Sadger describes as the child's 
"classical” theory. 

Some children who arc usually clean in their habits have occa¬ 
sional attacks of enuresis at night or even in the day. Sadger finds 
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that this occurs at periods of sexual excitement. The more active 
the child's sexuality the later it is in acquiring cleanliness. The 
child regards urine as a sexual product, and Sadger believes that the 
sexual over-valuation of urine (together with anal erotic ideas) is 
also at the basis of the urinary and f*cal therapy revealed by folk¬ 
lore. The fact that girls often wet themselves when laughing or 
crying or in states of nervous anxiety may perhaps be connected 
with a frequent association of giggling and nervousness with sexual 
thoughts and situations. (In boys and men anxiety more frequently 
affects the bowels, and recruits in their first battle often defecate in 
their trousers.) So also abnormal ticklishncss in girls is not seldom 
associated with urinary eroticism, and they may not only urinate 
when tickled under the arms, but take pleasure in urinating on their 
own limbs. 

Sadger brings forward the case of a urinary eroticist, a man also 
subject to obsessions, who when a child and in great excitement or 
fear would urinate and thus procure enjoyment and consolation. 
Now, when sad or depressed, he masturbates or has coitus with his 
wife and thus attains the same ends. This man when a child would 
wet himself in bed in a half-sleeping state, not clearly realizing 
where he was. He married a girl who was also of strongly urinary 
erotic disposition. She wetted the bed when young and still some¬ 
times dreams that she wants to do so but must not now that she is 
married and in bed with her husband; on waking she finds that she 
has passed a few drops. Their two children are also urinary 
eroticists. The little girl, when only two years of age, was very fond 
of her father; she once took his portrait to bed with her, made water 
on it, and said that is what she would like to do to her father. If 
her father takes her out and leaves her for a little while she will 
wet her drawers, if he leaves her for a few weeks, on his return she 
will wet the bed. The contact of the urine with her thigh (as is the 
case with her father) seems to give her much pleasure. She likes 
her father or mother to tickle her and especially likes her father to 
tickle her neck. It is very difficult to make her urinate in the proper 
place; she much prefers to do it in her drawers or in bed, in spite 
of all threats of punishment. Her little brother behaves very 
similarly and likes to urinate from the bed in a long stream, if 
possible onto his mother whom he is very fond of. 

Freud had recognized the sexual associations of enuresis 
in children. Bleuler further showed that in some insane patients 
(schizophrenia or dementia precox) there is a connection be¬ 
tween sexuality and wetting the bed, and he added that this 
relation is often so plain that asylum attendants had noticed it 
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long before Freud. We here see an exaggerated form of the 
normal tendency of sexual emotion in healthy women to pro¬ 
duce a desire to urinate, and even occasionally actual involun¬ 
tary urination. 

Blculer refers to one of his katatonic female patients 
who, when it was reported that she had again wetted the 
bed, was asked why siie did it in bed. The usually torpid pa¬ 
tient laughed, gesticulated, and pronounced the name of Dr. N. 
When asked what Dr. N. had to do with it she replied with a 
laugh, and an acutely sexual expression on her face: “Nothing; 
but when I dream of Dr. N. then I pee (briinzle) him.”^ 
Healy records the interesting case in Chicago of a girl of 15 
who was normal and healthy in childhood, but developed pre¬ 
maturely at 12, menstruating and experiencing strong sexual 
feelings leading to masturbation. She was an attractive, neatly 
dressed girl, and was proud and concealed her sex feelings and 
practices. But her repressions broke out in all sorts of violent 
and destructive as well as thievish conduct at home, with “free 
fights,” so that some thought she must be weak-minded or mad. 
At the same time began the enuresis of which earlier there had 
been no trace. It was clearly the expression of repressed sexual 
emotion in a vigorous girl whose uncongenial and unsympathe¬ 
tic home offered no normal outlet for her emotions. When 
last seen she was passing out of this phase, and constantly im¬ 
proving, though doubtless still indulging at times in masturba¬ 
tion.^ 

It is interesting to remember, in connection with the close 
association between urination and sexual emotion in women, 
that in young children vesical excitement and genital excite¬ 
ment (whether or not accompanied by any feelings that could 
properly be called sexual) tend to be associated even in boys. 
Thus Max Flesch. discussing the sexuality of childhood, re¬ 
marks that in male infants the erections that sometimes take 
place may be followed by a jet of urine. He regards this as 

191o’p'Mr‘ P^y<^^oanalytischc Forsclunu/cn. vol. ii, 

2\V. Healy, ^fc)tlal Conflicts and Misconduct. 1917, pp. 236-42. 
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having nothing to do with “sexuality" in the adult sense but 
as “an expression of the original connection between the 
uropoietic and genital apparatus before the division of the 
centers has taken place.”! it be added that if we can 
rely on the experiments of Guyon on the controlling influence 
of the ncrvi crigcnles over the bladder, both sensory and motor, 
there must always be a close connection between genital and 
vesical action. 

Sadger recognized the difliculty of distinguishing between 
tile urinary and the sexual spheres and considered that pleas¬ 
ure associated with the former may easily belong to the un¬ 
developed sexual sphere. (Or, as Freudians would now say, it 
belongs to the large “Lust” group which is only called “sexual” 
in a broad sense). But he insisted on the typical pleasure asso¬ 
ciated with urine and the urinary act. He realized also—and 
this brings his observations into close connection with the con¬ 
ception of Undinism here presented—the intimate association of 
the interest in urine with the interest in water generally. “The 
love of so many cliildren for anything connected with water 
shows plainly how widespread urethral eroticism is." He re¬ 
fers to their delight in sprinkling water, or playing with soda- 
water syphons, etc., as all related to urination. He is further 
inclined to see a sublimation of urinary eroticism in the choice 
of sports like swimming and boating. A similar sublimation, 
already discussed in the previous section, may be seen in art, 
especially in the fountain. 

The act of urination in children up to the age of six, and 
.sometimes even beyond, occasionally in the adult, may be in¬ 
voluntary. But, we see, it may be exercised voluntarily, or in a 
.•iemi-voluntary way, not from real need but as an expression 
of feeling, and for the relief of repressed emotions. Thus 
Frank tells of an intelligent little girl of six who began to wet 
the bed at the age of three when she found that her younger 
brother was being preferred to her by their father. Her 
mother took her away to travel and the enuresis disappeared. 

1 \fax Flcsch. Scxual-ProbUmc, OcL. 1911, p. 694. 
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but it came on a^ain witli the arrival of the fathet. non 
Frank talked to her in a friendly way, she was at Iir^i surj>ri>ed 
at his explanation, that she was findin" a compen<aiion toi 
her father’s neglect, hut afterwards agreed with him and curc<l 
herselfd 

Fcrcnczi refers to a hysterical woman whose sexual 
thoughts in childhood were especially concerned with the i<iea 
of her father urinating.- Federn considers that wlien in child- 
hood there is an unduly prolonged retention of urine, with con¬ 
sequent excitement, anxiety, and eventually shame, we ha\ e a 
source of masochism hut this seems very douhttul. Stekel 
has given considerable attention to urinary psycholog\-, much 
insisting on its sexual associations. Following Ratanonil and 
Janet (in Lcs Obsessions) am\ later Freud, he regards nocturnal 
enuresis as corresponding to a pollution. Me considers that 
micturition is the common ending of auto-erotic activiiv in 
childhood; that is to say that “orgasm first ai>pears in the 
streaming of urine.” He believes that nocturnal enuresis thus 
becomes comprehensible. He adds that "enuresis beyond phy¬ 
siological limits only occurs when the feeling of pleasure in 
urination is notably heightened.”* The analogv between or 
gasni and micturition has suggested the i)Ossil>ility of continu 
ing this genetic origin into later sexual intercourse. The only 
contribution that can here be furnished comes from a cor¬ 
respondent who is known to me, as also his wife who is of 
Undinist temperament; 

This was first suggested to me by a servant girl with 
whom I had connection when a boy, as she said she imagined 
tlie sensation of the fluid running into her body would be pleas- 
ant. 1 ma de no attempt to do this at the time but later, in 

U-. Frank, I'ont Ljebes-und SeTiiallcbcn. vol. i. n. HO. 

Half'tc'ir'p Porschungvn. 1909, Bd. i, 

^F.dcrn. /,U. 7t. f Acrtzlichc Psychoanalyse, March. 1914. 

)): ^’^y<‘hoscxurllcr htfattfiHsntus, 1922. Ch \I “ITrm 

scxualitat. S. Herlwrt (Psychoanalytic Ret’inv Julv 19>’) records th. 

W 

uniwung, the enuresis becoming a substitute for the sex act. ^ 

27 
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<Hanhood, I tried it with another girl. It was done on this 
occasion by starting the stream before entering for I can 
micturate during erection which I believe some [it should be said 
most) men find impossible. It never occurred to me to do this 
again until my wife spoke of it as an act that she thought could 
not be accomplished. I was able to show her that it was quite 
possible, in my case at any rate. This time it was done after 
intromission. I had to fix my mind on the operation and im¬ 
agine I was urinating in the ordinary way in the chamber 
utensil, as I have to do when I am in the presence of men, being 
shy in the company of my own sex. I was balked to some de¬ 
gree by my lady talking during my efforts, but on getting her to 
keep silence and concentrating my mind in the way I have in¬ 
dicated the stream at last came. She was unconscious of the 
inrush of the urine until a sense of fulness apprised her of my 
success. I think, with constant practice, this might be more 
easy." 

It may be noted here that Ferenczi has put forward the 
view that coitus is made up of two factors; a discharging factor 
(urethral eroticism) and a retaining factor (anal eroticism). 
Coitus is thus regarded as an amphimixis of these two ero¬ 
ticisms.* But apart from the objection (brought forward by 
Tansley) that we have here an illegitimate use of VVcismann’s 
term, this view is to be rejected. To explain one specific func¬ 
tion by reference to two other specific functions having com¬ 
pletely different objects, is purely fanciful. It casts no illumi¬ 
nation whatever on the nature of the sexual impulse. 

When we turn to adults the phenomena we are here con¬ 
cerned with seem to occur more frequently in women than 
in men, probably because psychic sexual activity under civil¬ 
ized conditions is often developed later in women than in men 
and partly because the internal moral censorship inculcated in 
women tends to press more heavily in the sexual than in the 
urinary sphere, so that the imagination has more scope m 
tJie latter, while at the same time vesical needs are often more 

1 Ferenczi, Versuch ciner Genitaltheorie, Int Psych. Bib., BA 
XV, 1924. 
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urgent in women and social impediments to their gratification 
more numerous, so that feminine interest in the matter becomes 
more acute. Stekel considers that there are elements of 
urolagnia in about 20 per cent, normal adults. ^ But he recog¬ 
nizes that it is specially frequent in women, and if we con¬ 
sider women separately it seems to me that we ought to double 
that percentage. Kind, who holds that the micturition of the 
female is as a rule attractive to the male, in man as in other 
mammals, believes that only men exjierience urolagnia be¬ 
cause only women are liable to urinate during sexual excite¬ 
ment but not only is the statement completely false but the 
reason assigned for it has an entirely opposite significance, 
for if women possess the impulse to urinate at the time of 
sexual desire, that is simply another way of saying that they 
experience urolagnia. We are here in the presence of an in¬ 
timate expression of one of the peculiarly pleasurable associa¬ 
tions which water has for women: “Why do all women dip 
their hands in the water when thev are in a boat?” asks one 
of the characters in a novel of Madame Colette’s and she at¬ 
tempts to deal with the problem.A fairly typical example 
of the urolagnic impulse within normal limits in a normal 
woman, and extending into old age, is recorded by Margarethe 
Petersen of Copenhagen in a married lady of her ac(iuaintance, 
then aged 77. She liked, although saying she felt a little 
"ashamed” of the practice, to urinate on orange or apple rinds, 
enjoying the fragrant odor. She also liked going into the 
kitchen, turning on the tap, and then urinating with great 


^ PsychoscxucIUr hifanlihsmus. p. 182. Stckcl remarks that "un¬ 
satisfied iKoplc. especially women, must often urinate. Micturition is 
often performed by adults as a sort of substitute for coitus- and he 
mentions a married woman who is indifferent to coitus but who 
cxpencnccs a powerful orfjasm when her husband urinates on her so 
that she almost loses consciousness. 

2 A. Kind. Die ^[^tiberherrschaft in dcr Gcschichtc dcr Mcnschhdt 
Erg.mzunpband. p. 288. kind himself inconsistently goes on to point 
out that the urethral opening in women, being close to the clitoris fs an 

womfr"* Pitre^nnd R necessarily a pleasurable action in 

women. I lycs and Regis (Proc. Moscow Int. Med. Conqrcss vol iv 

Lua’l 'in'wotca' spontaneous 

2 Colette, L'Entrave, p. 135. 
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pleasure. When pregnant she had always wanted to make 
water when she heard a stream of water falling. There is a 
Narcisstic element combined with this urolagnia, and she is 
proud of still possessing beautiful legs.^ 

To the special reasons why women should be more in¬ 
terested in urination than are men is to be added the fact that 
they are peculiarly liable to involuntary urination even apart 
from any sexual stimulation. Taylor and Watt estimate that 
8 per cent, nulliparous women suffer from a disagreeable de¬ 
gree of urinary incontinence. This fact is also clearly demon¬ 
strated by statistical observations under nitrous oxide anes¬ 
thesia. Dr. Silk found that in 5000 cases among which the 
sexes were almost equal in nuntber, involuntary micturition oc¬ 
curred only four times in males but twenty-three times 
in females; moreover only one of the males was an adult, 
but sixfeen of the females were adults.- This tendency of 
women to involuntary micturition seems to be generally 
recognized, even outside of Europe, and in the Arabian 
Nights we are told of a sheik who promises to Haroun-al- 
Raschid’s Vizier a slave who will be so devoted to him that 
after his death when weeping over his body she will not be 
able to refrain from urinating on his face and beard.^ 

The same liability occurs in sleep. Thus a friend, an un¬ 
married woman, dreamed, after having drunk several cups of 
lea late in the evening and also being rather worried, that she 
was talking to two men friends al)OUt an agitating and difficult 
mission she imagined she had to accomplish, which involved 
crossing the sea; in the course of this conversation she seemed, 
without any embarrassment, to draw a chamber vessel from 
under the bed and urinate into it. At this moment she was 


1 M Petersen, “Harnerolik ciner Greisin,” Zeiilralblatt /. Psycho- 
■‘„al\se luly-AuK., 1912, p. 605. The case is here regarded, as one ot 
reprtsion.-' which is clearly incorrect since there .s no reason 
to suppose it was not life-long, and as an obsession, which is 

“""“communicated by Dr. Silk. Havelock Ellis, „nd 

ed p. 372. It is mitcworihy that the liability to invoiuntary detccatioli 

was equally shared by the sexes. .. 

3 Mardrus, Milic A uits et uuc A mi/, vul. vii, p. I(»l- 
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awakened, it seemed to her. by the sound of the falhi- stream, 
and found that she was lying on her side with legs drawn up : 
slie got out of bed and made water copiously but (liscovered 
that she had jireviously begun to wet the bed. This would 
scarcely occur to a man. 

All interest in masculine urination is not necessarily urolaKma 

Neapolitan dancer belongiiiK to the San Carlo theater, and about 
twenty years of age. once told me." writes a Russian correspondent 
who has long lived in Italy, "that one of her favorite pleasures was 
to look at gentlemen making water in public urinals. I asked her 
how long she had thus amused herself. "Why. ever since I was a 
child, da bambina" WMicn my attention was thus drawn to the mat¬ 
ter. I was able to observe that in Italy young girls cast inquisitive 
eyes at the occupied urinals they pass. (This is easy in Italy where 
public conveniences are usually open.) W'omen of a certain age 
generally pay no attention. The most eager toynii.v are girls be¬ 
tween twelve and fifteen. As regards urinals, I have noticed that, 
as a general rule, girls the more readily gaze at this spectacle the 
lower the social class they belong to. The great majority of better- 
class girls, after they reach the age of ten or twelve, turn their faces 
away when they pass the urinal. Girls of the very lowest class, that 
which dresses in rags, stare at the virile organ with cynical insist¬ 
ence, stand still to see belter, turn round. laugh, and sometimes talk 
about it aloud among themselves. Girls of the more respectable 
low class watch for a favorable moment, cast a furtive glance, and 
only gaze attentively wlien tliey lielievc they are not observed. Often 
they adopt ruses; having noticed the male organ as they walk past 
the urinal, they will suddenly turn back as though they had for 


gotten something and gaze at tlic object a second time. Or else, 
when a few paces from the urinal, they will stop before a shop- 
window as though admiring the objects cxjiosed there, but all the 
while looking out of the corners of their eyes at the object which 
really interests them. I once saw a little girl of about twelve stand 
for perhaps an hour before a poster announcing a representation of 
d’Annunzio’s Figlia di Jorio, apparently absorbed in reading the an¬ 
nouncement but really devouring with her eyes the penes of the men 
who succeeded one another in the urinal beside her. Usually the 
erotic excitement of the young girls was manifested by signs that 
were not doubtful: Their eyes grew bright, their cheeks became 
colored or pale, their lips trembled. This excitement seems to be 
stronger if they sec the organ erect with the glans uncovered. Once 
a young girl of about fourteen passed a urinal in which I was, 
almost brushing me as she passed, but not seeing the organ, owing 
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to the angle; after “passing she turned back, and could then see what 
before was hidden; this produced such an impression on her that 
she could not repress an exclamation, and with haggard eyes she 
pressed her left hand to her heart. 

All the Italian prostitutes to whom I have spoken of the matter, 
confess that during childhood and early youth the spectacle of 
urinals has been to them an abundant source of enjoyment. One of 
them told me that at eighteen, when she was still a virgin, she could 
see from the window of her lodgings in a urinal in the street below, 
the penes of the men w’ho were making water. She would then say 
to herself: “Dio, come dev’ csserc buono il toccare cd il maneggiare 
quello pescc crudo! Che cosa divina dev’ csscre il coricarsi con gli 
uomini!’’ 

I may add in this connection that a correspondent tells me of a 
friend, living in Germany, who was making water against a wall 
when a girl came up to him and asked, quite simply and naturally, 
if he knew whtn the next train went to town. In all such cases we 
may assume that it is the organ rather than the act that exerts 
fascination. 

The special liability of women to experience interest in 
this matter may be associated with a similar liability among 
men of the Church. Obscenity generally has often found its 
literary exponents among the clergy, both Catholic and 
Protestant, and they have shown a preference for scatologic 
obscenity, largely no doubt because of the moral riskiness of 
sexual obscenity, as well as because the solemnity of ecclesias* 
tical functions cannot fail to lead to a reaction in healthily 
constituted persons. At the same time, as also with women, 
this field is tempting to the sexually innocent. Scatologic 
pleasantries, Huysmans remarks in pointing this out, are dear 
to men of the Church, for they have the advantage of being 
innocent.^ 

The case of Dean Swift, who dwells much on images 
of urination, especially in women, is perhaps special in its 
significance. “Swift is frequently coarse, dirty, even obscene, 
but he is never licentious or wantonly suggestive,” Dean 
Bernard remarks, and he considers that this scatologic tend¬ 
ency was "not improbably due to a diseased imagination, which 

t Huysmans, L'Oblat., p. 201. 
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was the consequence of the physical infirmities that wrecked 
his life.”i There seems to be allusion here to an impotence 
which may well be the key to Swift's unhappy love-history, and 
Stella might on this matter have been able to enlighten us. 

There is a well-known perverted fonn of urolagnia which 
only occurs in girls and young women: an interest in the 
function which leads them to pretend that they never do it 
and so attract attention to themselves. In such cases an orig¬ 
inal urolagnia is complicated by other tendencies which are 
also largely feminine and especially modesty and Narcissistic 
e.xhibitionism of a rather perverted kind. Such subjects are 
generally regarded as “hysterical.” Thus Binswangcr mentions 
the case of a girl of thirteen, intellectually well-developed and 
of healthy family, who was said never to have urinated for five 
weeks. At last a wet streak was noticed on the outer wall of 
her room and it was discovered that she had urinated by squirt¬ 
ing the stream out of the window. After that the apparent 
anuria still continued till it was found that she did it behind 
the bedstead. Another patient, a w'oman of 27, would carry 
a little milk can about with her, urinating in small quantities 
and throwing it out of the window.- 

Putting aside, however, any special susceptibility of 
women or of ecclesiastics, we have to recognize, with Stekel, 
a general element of urolagnia too common to be considered as 
falling outside the normal range of feeling. In London, Dr. 
Norman Haire informs me that since his attention was called 
to the matter by a paper of mine, lie has been surprised to find 
how common this clement is. It is independent of social class 
or of historical period. In the collection of Magyar erotic 
rhymes collected among peasants in Hungary and brought to¬ 
gether in Aiilhrof>of>liytcia we find: “Yesterday I saw a young 
maid set herself down on the grass to urinate and my penis 
began to rise."- And Brantome at the Court of France in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, mentions, without surprise, that 


Unlroduction (p. xlvHi) to BalVs ed. of Swift's 
2 Binswangcr. HysUric, 19CM. p. 595, 

^ AfUhrof'ophytcia, Bd. iii, p. 51. 


Correspofidmce. 
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some of the greatest nobles of the Court one day “not knowing 
what else to do. went to see the girls [Court ladies] make 
water,” concealed, that is to say, beneath a floor with wide 
cracks.^ In the eighteenth century many engravings were pro¬ 
duced, especially in France, in which women, indoors or out of 
tloor.s. were depicted in the act of urination under various 
circunistances.2 By the old English caricaturists also urination 
was represented, though more fantastically. There is no doubt 
that this act. not only pictured but in real life, has an erotic in¬ 
terest for many, though not for all, men; and mention is made 
of a tourist along the Rhine, where German peasant girls fre- 
(juently urinate in the standing ])osition, who, whenever he 
heard the descending stream, as he passed a girl in this act, 
would immediately experience erection and ejaculation.'^ 


The element of urolaRiiia within normal limits in civilization 
today may be illustrated by the following communication from a 
correspondent with whom I am acfjuainted, as also with his wife. 
He is a man of 44, healthy and vigorous, actively engaged in business 
and happily married, fairly to he regarded as sexually normal. He 
writes as follows: “I have noticed that neither your book, nor Dr. 
Long’s, outspoken as they arc, says anything about urination in the 
Art of Love. I don’t know if it is regarded as a perverted taste, but 
my instinct (for what it is worth) tells me that it is a natural feeling. 
My pleasure in these practices is shared by my wife and I know of 
other men who feel the same attraction. (It is well known also that a 


I Brantome. Lcs Dames Galantcs. ed. Jouast, vol. ii. p. 38. No doubt 
the interest of the men was stimulated by the modesty of the women in 
regard to this function. Pierre de la P.irte, First Valet de Chambre to 
I^mis XIV, tells in his Mcmoircs (ed. Michaud, vol. viii, p. 19) how at 
the Court of Louis XIII. Mile. Louise de Lafayette, maid of honor to 
Anne of Austria, once laughed so much in the presence of the King and 
Ouevn that “she ma<le water beneath her. so that for a long umc_ she <iin 
not dare to rise.” At last the Queen made her get up. revealing a large 
pool of water.” The other ladies to shield her said it was I '\‘;; 

Blit the Queen commanded La Porte to smell it 

•gamine all the ladies. The importance of the incident lies in the 
an.xietv to conceal it. Freud {CoUcclcd Papers, vol in. p. 572) insiders 
it remarkable that shame is associated with involunlary ^ 

not with defecation. But Uiis (so far as it is true) is easily 
the intimate connection between the urinary appara us and the sex 

organs and the lack of such connection in the pig 

■i Sec. for Instance, numerous examples m Fuchs und Kind, Dte 

PVeiher/ierrse/ia/t, Frganzungsband. PP- 

f. Sexuahvissenschajt, Oct., UlO, p. 299. 
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pro 5 iitute will seek to interest a man by makinfi water m her skirt 
as she stands in the street.) Before marriage, indeed. ihoiiRh I had 
had a certain amount of sexual experience I had none of urination 
in company with a woman. In fact it was not until I had been mar¬ 
ried some little time that I discovered the delights of it. Xot that 
there had been any shyness between us. On the first night we were 
married my wife sat down for this purpose c|uite simply and 
naturally, and I followed. And if we were in the country together 
we would water the roadside side by side. 1 hen, one day in the 
country, wlicn we had been married about four months. I invited 
her to sit on my knees to urinate, as I sat on the ground with my 
knees hunched up. When the smoking golden stream gushed forth 
she was irresistible, and it had hardly ceased wlien, to my wife's 
astonishment, I pulled her eagerly back into my lap an<l bestowed 
a different libation on her. After that we often repcatc<l tlic 
experience in lonely country spots, and to this day. though we 
have been married eight years and I have seen her make water every 
day (except when parted during the War) such an experience never 
fails to excite me powerfully. When we arc in bed I sometimes ask 
her to urinate a little on my liand or peni«. This induces excitement 
and also liiliricatcs the vulva. Many may think this practice ‘filthy,’ 
but it is an exquisite delight to feel llic flow gushing out and little 
liami is done to the hcd-clothcs. In any ease that would count for 
nothing compared with the delight of the action. I should add that 
wliile my wife shares this pleasure, she tells me that she docs not 
find any sexual excitement in the casual spectacle of men and l)oys 
urinating, she thinks because the sight is too common, 

"1 have been intersted to observe how in France the country- 
wotisen commonly make water slatuiinfr. One sees a woman stop as 
-she is walking, a cataract gushes di.wn to the ground inside her skirts 
and she walks on unconcernedly. Or a woman will .stand talking to 
a friend and a stream flows from between her feet. Working in the 
fields too, they piss standing, not squatting like an F.ngHshwomaii. 
.yter all. it is a decorous way. and a useful accomplishment in j)iib- 
lic. Since I have told her of the custom of Frenchwonictt my wife 
has practised this method, although she docs not always avoid wetting 
her clothes a little. 

"It has always seemed to me absurd that there should be so 
much secrecy about urination between the sexes. .M.surd, too. that 
when a woman wants to make water in a town she should have to 
pay to be locked up in a cell. It would be quite simple and decorous 
for a woman to stand facing the wall with projecting porcelain 
urinal, like a man. raising her skirts and holding aside her under- 
garments (if not of an impossibly closed type) with her hand 
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“Women who have learned the trick of making water standing 
often find it convenient. And I'm sure my wife enjoys the doing of 
it. though she is English enough to be horrified if anyone perceives 
what she is doing. But that is only on account of the general 
feeling, not of her own prudery. My sister-in-law learned when out 
of doors to go down on one knee and pretend to tie her shoe-lace: 
this she used to do very neatly and taught many of her women 
friends: later my wife taught her how to do it standing. In our 
cities, no doubt, there is need for urinals for women such as I have 
described. A friend tells me he has sometimes seen streams trickling 
across the pavement from theatre queues, and there would doubtless 
be a fascination in doing it unperceived in the midst of a crowd. My 
wife was once seized with an urgent desire to empty the bladder 
while on her way home: she just succeeded in reaching the house 
and when at the door of her room could contain herself no longer 
and let a torrent descend as she stood on the rug. From the way 
she described it, she evidently enjoyed the experience. She washed 
out the rug and nothing was the worse.” 

It was Sadger (with the psycho-analysts who have followed 
him) who first clarified the problem of vesical psychology—how¬ 
ever questionable his opinions on special points—by clearly separating 
what he termed "urethral eroticism” from anal eroticism. Up to 
then psychologists had roughly lumped the two together to con¬ 
stitute a kind of common excretionary psychic attitude. In reality the 
two functions, however closely allied physiologically, are psychically 
completely unlike. This is recognized even among peoples of lower 
culture. Thus the Bakitara royal bride, who is encouraged to urinate 
during the ceremonies, is disgraced if she defecates, and may even be 
put to death, while there are other peoples who look upon defeca¬ 
tion with favor, but not urination. In children, it is true, there may often 
be an associated interest in both functions together. But it is because, as 
Freud has phrased it, the child is polymorphously perverse, or, as I 
have put it, the child’s impulses arc twisted and pressed together as 
the young fronds of fern are before they expand freely; for I question 
whether we are entitled to use the word "perverse” when we are 
dealing with a condition that is entirely normal. With the approach 
to puberty, and the development of the ideal emotions, both 
excretory functions alike normally recede into the background and 
neither is likely to be, as it frequently was before, a deliberate source 
of pleasurable interest. That new influence, however, works 
unequally on the two functions, powerfully on the bowel activity 
which is felt to be “dirty,” more weakly on the vesical activity, to 
which the same objection cannot be made, and which has about it 
nothing unxsthetic. Hence it is that some degree of “urethral 
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eroticism” is regarded as coming within the normal sphere, while 
‘‘anal eroticism” can only so be brought in when it is held apart 
from the action of the bowels and confined to the sensitivity of the 
anus itself. When we find in adults an associated and marked 
tendency to delectation in both the vesical activity and product and 
the bowel activity and product, we are invariably concerned with 
either a high degree of perversity or mental aberration, or else with 
an unusual degree of retention of the infantile disposition, unaccom¬ 
panied by normal sexuality. (Such a case is presented in detail by 
W. Lippmann, Portschritle dcr Scxuahvissoischaft, Bd. ii, 1926, pp. 
473-494.) 

This distinction seems to be indicated by a book entitled Journal 
d'une Enfant Vicicusc, published in Paris in 1909 and professing to be 
a recently discovered manuscript of autobiographical character 
written by Madame dc Morcncy in the eighteenth century. But it 
has no resemblance to the recognized writings of Madame de 
Morcncy and is evidently a modern production written to pander to 
a perverse taste. The significant point in the present connection is 
that while this so-called Journal deals from beginning to end and 
in much detail with defecation and flagellation it scarcely mentions 
urination. 

A case reported by Dr. Smith Ely JellifTe, in conjunction with 
the subject herself, well illustrates this point. It shows how the 
coprolagnic element which in childhood may be associated with the 
uroLignic largely falls away in later life, and how the Undinism which 
is left m.ay become inwrbidly intensified under the influence of super¬ 
stitious fears. 


Zenia X., who suffered from uncontrollable tic of the vagina, etc., 
and other symptoms, wrote the valuable narrative of her experiences 
after consulting Dr. Jclliffe. ("Compulsion Neurosis and Primitive 
Culture” by S. E. JellifTe and Zenia X. Psychoanalytic Rcidcxu. Oct., 
1914). Her age is 35, and she is described as "far above the average in 
physical, mental and moral endowments," but hitherto her psycho¬ 
neurosis has rendered her life practically futile. 

"Among the earliest recollections of infancy and childhood, which 
have formed part of the chaotic content of my mental life," she 
writes m the course of her narrative, "arc those connected with fecal 
phantasies which, with the re-animation of all infant experiences. 
'-■Ith Wh.ch my .llncss has busied ilscK, have continued in drenms 
and waktug thoughts of adult years. Even stronger in childhood 
and cont.nu.ng more tenacious grip upon me in adult life are 
rte urinary fancies closely associated with the fecal, but revealing 
more distinctly the association that links the acts of defecation and 
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urination and the phantasies concerning them with reproduction and 
the childish phantasies that play about it.” 

She mentions how as a child with her brother they used to play 
that they were the Trinity creating a baby by defecation, and they 
liked doing it from the branch of a high tree whence the feces fell 
to the ground from a height and conveyed a sense of mysterious 
pleasure. “Here at once begins the association with the stronger 
urinar}’ fancies. There was always a strange feeling of exhilaration 
and mysterious union with Mother Earth if in our play or on some 
picnic or excursion far from home we resorted to the soil for defeca¬ 
tion or urination. Even in adult life on one occasion about twelve 
years ago, just before the final conscious outbreak of my memories, 
1 was alone in a wild and beautiful region away from human 
habitation and was compelled to resort to urination upon the earth. 
The same secret, pleasurable sensation was so marked, so vivid, that 
I feared to repeat the act, to put myself again in the way of this 
experience, and when only a year and a half ago it was once more 
necessary in a lonely spot, then at once arose the struggle with 
sexual thoughts and feelings to which for many years my illness has 
driven me. Even the visiting of outhouses as a child—this was in 
the country years ago—if they were strange to me or picturesquely 
situated stirred in me such sensations, and there was the same 
mysterious feeling in the all too busy childish phantasies about the 
urination or perhaps the defecation of some imaginary person, an 
ideal lover it might be or some real person toward whom >ny affec¬ 
tions went out in extravagant fashion. At the age of nine or there¬ 
abouts, in play with a cousin, I let my imagination run riot con¬ 
cerning a makc-bclicvc husband of one of ourselves, or, rather, I 
think, of an equally imaginary wife, or perhaps it was even a lover 
with his sweetheart, whose buttocks were seriously injured so that 
before and after defecation they had to be unbandaged and then 
bandaged again by the woman, with exposure, particularly of the 
buttocks and back region, as I remember it, and ^vith great interest 
in these parts attributed in imagination to her but actual in our¬ 
selves. 

I could not define the feeling accompanying these e.xpcriences; 
it was a mystery, a pleasure secreted in my own body, strange, 
exhilarating, seeming to draw on the secret springs of my being. 

I recall my pleasure in a little song or poem familiar to my 
early childhood, probably at six or seven years of age. It was the 
story of a little flower parched and thirsty for the wet ram, then at 
its coming revived and happy, able once more to hold up her head 
with joy Innocent enough this little song, but in me it always 
stirred the same mysterious, half pleasurable, half longing sensations 
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which %vere associated with urinary fancies and which in niy dawning 
consciousness were bcgimiing to be connected with sexuality. 1 he 
gushing of water in a jet or spray, especially from a loi’.g garth n 
hose, has always been highly suggestive to me. recalling the act <4 
urination as witnessed in childhood in my brothers or even in otiu-r 
hoys, and suggesting in phantasy, as I grew older, the same act in 
men, closely associated with the act of procreation.” 

She goes on to associate these fancies with the ideas of savage- 
peoples regarding the principles of creative life and gives various 
examples. "In all these instances we can see that the rain conu •< 
from the Ghost charged with the power of life and fertility, and the 
mysterious association always so strong in my psychical experience 
becomes clearer as these practices and beliefs reveal the same 
fancies linking the reproductive power with urination and with tlie 
various excretory products of the body. . We find thus in 

the savage mind the same Ideas and fancies which have filled my 
life.” Other children have them, she says, but forget them. In her 
they were magnified, even in childhood, both the fascination of them 
and the accompanying sense of guilt, and retained through illness, 
and they early became sexual in character. 


With regard to the general love of water and washing. Zenia X. 
writes of her childhood: "I was much given then to washing and 
cleansing my hands, was very fastidious in my aversion to a drinking 
vessel or food utensil that another had used, or to a common towel. 
Mot alone must hands, face and lips be cleansed from possible soil, 
the genitals tbeiusclvcs must be carefully bathed again and again. 
And again the clothing Itself must be as fresh and clean as possible. 
The fear, all this preparation for prayer, and the endlessly repeated 
prayers for cleansing, all served this purpose, to keep alive and to 
multiply the sexual thoughts and feelings against which I seemed to 
be fighting. So that in fact the whole ceremonial was a crowning 
device of my illness to perpetrate the sensations and phantasies upon 
which it was feeding. Religion had disguised all this under a fear 
or sense of sinful impurity before a Being white and pure, but the 
disguise slips away revealing a different explanation when one find* 
in the beliefs and ceremonials of the savages both a parallel animism 
magnifying a hit of secretion and making it a factor in what 
religious life is theirs, and also a resort to the ceremonials that serve 
as with me a twofold purpose.** 


The love of water had here become perversely disguised as a 
fear of impurity. In Zcnia X. under the influence of carlv religious 
training, an element of urolagnia which might, if acccpted.'have been 
normal, was morbidly exaggerated by a moral struggle. For it is 
true here, as m other spheres, that what we fight against we fortify 
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Various authorities, especially among psycho-analysts, 
have made statements regarding the general pathological im¬ 
portance of early enuresis and of urethral eroticism. There 
is undoubtedly an element of truth in some of these statements, 
when carefully qualified. But more often, in the light of the 
observations I have been able to make, such statements are 
rather fanciful, or greatly exaggerated, or entirely baseless. 
Thus Stekel has stated that all psychopathic persons are 
enuretic.^ Much evidence would be needed to demonstrate this 
proposition, while on the other hand, since bed-wetting is 
normal in early life, it would be easy to show that enuresis is 
not always followed by psychopathy. 

Ernest Jones considered that agoraphobia is usually due to in¬ 
fantile urethral eroticism (_PQl>crs on Psycho-analysis, 2d ed., p. 308) 
but without giving evidence, and Abraham in his study of ejaculalio 
precox traced that condition on theoretical grounds to urethral 
eroticism and fixation of the libido on early urinary activities (while 
Tausk further thought that, if female frigidity may be held to cor¬ 
respond to precocious seminal emissions, which seems doubtful, it 
also should be put down to urethral eroticism). Abraham ("The 
Female Castration Complex," /»iL Jour. Psycho-analysis. March, 1922) 
further argued that nocturnal enuresis in neurotic women is one of 
the most important determinants of the castration complex, fre¬ 
quently resting on a wish to urinate in the male way. In dreams this 
wish is represented in a disguised form and ends with the pleasur¬ 
able emptying of the bladder. Women, he believed, who are prone 
to nocturnal enuresis are regularly burdened with a strong resistance 
to feminine sex-functions. The desire to urinate in the standing 
position, he also imagined, rests on the idea of the possibility of an 
interchange of micturition and ejaculation; "the unconscious tendency 
to wet the man in sexual intercourse has its origin here.” Karen 
Homey, again, more recently (“The Genesis of the Castration Com¬ 
plex in Women,” Int. Jour. Psycho-analysis, July, 1923 and Jan., 1924), 
regards the castration-complex (with at its centre a "penis-envy" com¬ 
plex) as most obviously having among its factors an clement of urethral 
eroticism with a Narcissistic over-valuation of excretory processes such 
as is common in children. “Phantasies of omnipotence, especially of a 
sadistic character, arc more easily associated with the male jet of urine. 
But the idea of urinating as a man has also other components—above 

1 W. Stekel, Dcr Felischismus. p. 591. 
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all in active and passive scoptophilia. One patient exclaimed sud¬ 
denly. after remarking she had just seen a man urinating in the 
street. ‘If I might ask a gift of Providence it would be to be able 
just for once to urinate like a man.’ The third factor in the wish to 
urinate like a man is suppressed masturbational wishes (boys being 
allowed to handle penis regarded as a sort of permission to mas¬ 
turbate).'* J. H. \V. van Ophuijsen (/«/. Jour, Psycho-aualysis, Jan.. 
1924) believes that there is in women a “masculinity complex 
{apart from the castration complex associated with a sense of guilt), 
apt to appear as a protest against the absence of the male organ and 
leading to the desire to urinate like a boy; cases are brought for¬ 
ward, and the condition is connected with infantile masturbation and 
urethral erotism. 

Forsyth {Roy. Soc. A fed., Scctiou of Psychiatry, vol. xiii, 1920) 
believes that the mouth zone, on the one hand, and the anal-urethral 
zone on the other represent rival influences that contend for pre¬ 
dominance—the first leading to object-lovc and extroversion, tlie 
second to introversion and in extreme degree to dementia prccox. 


Some psycho-analysts in emphasizing the distinction be¬ 
tween anal and vesical eroticism have gone further and have 
found that there is a vesical temperament and an anal tempera¬ 
ment. each with a distinct psychic character of its own. Tlie 
alleged cliaracteristics of the anal temperament were first set 
forth by Freud,* and included orderliness, cleanliness, economy, 
and pronounced egoism (Sadger insisting also on obstinacy and 
hatred), these characters being regarded in part as a reaction 
against an attraction to the subject of defecation and in part 
as a sublimation of it. Wc are not here concerned with the 
validity of the anal temperament. In this same paper, however, 
Freud briefly referred to the “'burning’ ambition of former 
enuretics,” and this characterization has l)een repeated by 
numberless writers since. Hitschniann further associates it 
witli a love of water generally and occupations connected with 
water, thus definitely bringing the urethral character into the 
condition I denominate Undinism. H. W. Frink, referring to 
the frequently asserted association between urethral eroticism 
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and ambition, gives a case in which the game of baseball proved 
a sublimation of urination, with its boyish competitions, the 
same feeling of power recurring, and even the same parabolic 
curves of the ball as of the stream; but Frink is careful to 
add that he is unaware whether this is a general symbolism or 
merely true for a few individuals.^ Stekel, again, truly points 
out. with reference to the alleged association between urethral 
eroticism and ambition, that ambition may be found in persons 
showing all kinds of sexual anomalies.- Probably it may also be 
found in persons showing no evidence at all of se.xual anomalies. 

So far as I am aware, no convincing evidence, if indeed 
any evidence at all, has yet been brought forward to show any 
close and special connection between enuresis, or urethral 
eroticism, and ambition. The supposition has probably arisen 
in the notion that that was what the urinary competition among 
boys and the “penis-envies” of girls—imagined to be common 
in enuretic and urethrally erotic subjects—might be expected 
to lead to in the transformations of adult life. In some rare 
cases it is possible that this is what actually occurs. But in 
most ca.ses the childish competitions of boys and the “penis- 
envies” of girls are far too slight and transitory to lead to any¬ 
thing. When, moreover, we turn from aprioristic notions to 
facts, as revealed in the special group of Undinistic subjects, 
ambition is rarely found to be a pronounced element in 
the character. 

“Aggressiveness” has further been stated to be the dom¬ 
inant trait of the “urethral type" among women.-' This seems, 
according to my observations, to be almost the opposite of the 
truth. Reversely, moreover, I have sometimes noted that in 
the women who are unsympathetically described as “aggres¬ 
sive,” whether or not inclined to homosexuality, there is a com¬ 
plete absence of urethral eroticism. It would almost have 
been more plausible to argue that urethral eroticism is a 
substituted activity for the absence of aggressiveness. 


I H. W. Frink, Int. Jour. Psycho-analysis. Oct., 1923, p. 481. 

W. Stckcl Dcr Petischisiuus. p. S9. . . , 

3 Scluiltzc-IIcnckc. Art. "Urethral Erolik, m Marcuses Hand- 
wortcrbuch dcr Scxualu’isscnschafl. 



III. 


It will have been seen that Sadger’s conception of Urethral 
Eroticism may almost he superimposed on the conception of 
Undinism, and though my own observations and views of tliis 
anomaly began to be formed before the publication of Sadger’s 
paper, I have in some points been assisted by that i>ai)er. Hut 
at the same time Sadger’s conception may fairly be regarded 
as too narrowly based. The very name of “Urethral Eroticism” 
seems a little eccentric and even inaccurate, for—and this 
Sadger hiimself tacitly admits as he <lcveloi)S his theme—the 
urethra has, at the most, only an incidental and occasional con- 
nectio!i with this condition, in which it may indeed be true 
that a psychic comidex grows up around the act of urination 
but scarcely around the urethra. By thus concentrating his 
attention onto an anatomical i^oint Sa<lgcr also failed to allow 
for the fact that we are here concernctl with an attraction 
which tends to be associated with, and even merge<l into, the 
general power of water over the human mind. 


Sadger. as well as more recently Stekel.i regarded a love 
of water generally as merely a “sublimated urolagnia.” When, 
however, we consider tliat man is descended from ancestors that 
live in the water, and that water remains a prime necessity of 
all life, it is clear that water must inevitalily be a source of 
pleasure even if a specialized urinary function had no existence, 
so that to trace the wliolc human love of water to a urinary 
source is a conception far too fantastic for serious discussion. 
The urinary function has its important place, hut it is co¬ 
ordinate rather than supreme. That is whv it seems better to 
indicate this psychic trait by a term like “Undinism” rather 
than by a narrower term like “Urethral Eroticism.” 

Stckel has brought forward a detailed case, in a man 
'•vhich well illustrates the origin and nature of what I term 


1 Stckcl, Psychoscxuellcr Infanlilumiis. p. 184 
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Undinism. ^ He regards it as a case of apron fetichism, and 
It is quite possible so to regard it. But, as the history shows, 
and as Stekel might himself admit, the apron in this case is 
merely a symbol and the underlying condition is that of Un¬ 
dinism. It is the more interesting because it shows how in 
Undinism the vesical element may remain in the background 
and any such label as “urethral eroticism” be altogether out of 
place. The case is that of a man aged 30, of high ability and 
organizing capacity in business, who in childhood wetted the 
bed and experienced pleasurable sensations in the wetness thus 
produced. At the age of 10 he once entered his mother’s bed¬ 
room without knocking, to see her wash herself. She was 
naked and held an old apron before her as she turned to tell 
him to go out. That was the origin of the fetichism, which was 
thus secondary, while the vesical interest has always been 
subordinate, and chiefly marked in recent years when he has 
become interested in urination (and also defecation) in chil¬ 
dren. He is attracted to women (but they should wear an 
apron) when they are wading or bathing or in wet clothes, 
or in bathing costume; sea-bathing with a woman is intensely 
exciting to him. But he has also found water in itself highly 
pleasurable from at least the age of ten, and apt to become 
sexually exciting, as when fishing. “Water always exerts a fas¬ 
cinating influence on me,” he stated; “I am always drawn to 
the water and especially to great sheets of water. For eight 
years I was a cyclist and always wanted to go to lakes. I would 
seek an inn or a cafe with a view over a lake, or a terrace over¬ 
looking it, and was immensely happy when I found it. I could 
sit lost in contemplation of it. I would fall into a kind of 
ecstatic day-dream. In Trieste I only stayed in rooms with a 
view over the sea, and spent all my spare time sailing, gazing 
for hours at the waves. Storms and the movement of the sea 

have a directly sexual effect on me.” 

There is a tendency, shown by Sadger, as well as by 
many who have followed him. to emphasize the sexual elements 

1 W. Stekel, Der Fetischismus. 1923, Ch. XII. 
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in the psychology of urination. Such elements undoubtedly 
exist and often play a highly important part, as may be seen 
in the histories that follow. But it is necessary to insist that 
they are not the whole of urinary psychology. We arc con¬ 
cerned with a primary function which may exist independently 
of sex, and indeed actually existed long before sex appeared 
in the world. If the human species were proi)agated independ¬ 
ently of sex the urinary function would still exhibit many of the 
emotional and ideational reactions we may experience today. 

From the psycho-analytic standpoint Sadger claims that 
all pleasurable attractions, all lust feelings, constitute a whole 
in which the more specific sex feelings may be indistinguish- 
ably merged. Even if that contention may be accepted, it still 
presents us with a confusion rather than an explanation, a 
settlement of difficulties which is much too cheap to be helpful. 
It seems far more satisfactor}' to recognize that the Undinisra 
of childhood, with its interest in water and in urine, while this 
may easily tend to become associated, or even identified, with 
specifically sexual interests, yet possesses at the outset an in¬ 
dependent basis. The earlier psycho-analytic view asserted that 
all children are sexual; the later lust theory left the (lucstion 
open; from a wider standpoint we may perhaps recognize a 
range of normal variation by which some children are stirred, 
and others not, by definitely sexual interests. But if we im¬ 
agined a being possessed of a urinary mechanism but no sexual 
mechanism, it cannot be doubted that the basis would be 
present for a pleasurable psychic complex. It is scarcely a 
hazardous assumption that in a great number of children, in 
whom specific sexual interests are still largely latent and un¬ 
developed, this is precisely what we witness. The sexual in¬ 
terest develops, sooner or later, on this urinary interest, and 
after puberty so overlays it that normally it becomes incon¬ 
spicuous or is soon driven altogether into the subconscious. But 
It IS usually in some degree traceable.i It may be very clearly 
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traceable and definitely conscious in persons who, although they 
have developed normally at puberty, possessed at the outset a 
very strong urinary complex which was sexually colored in a 
high degree. 

This is well illustrated by the following history of a lady in the 
United States whom I never met but was in frequent correspondence 
with till her death. She originally wrote to me in reference to a 
paper I had published on the psychology of color, telling tne of her 
own reactions, mostly pleasurable, to yellow, which she regarded as 
a color usually treated with undue contempt. Later there appeared 
A probable significance in her preference for this color. I replied 
in acknowledgment of this note, and three years later the writer 
of it sent me a longer and more intimate letter, accompanied by a 
history of her own early development. Thereafter she wrote at 
intervals, with further facts about herself, or incidents she en¬ 
countered, which she thought I might find of interest. 

The subject, Mrs. R. S., was at the time of sending her first 
letter aged thirty-two. She was a happy wife and mother, and of 
good social position, leading a full and varied life, with many 
interests, but without any undue stress or strain. She was of high 
intelligence, and possessed intellectual, artistic, and social aptitudes. 
There are no known gross defects in the heredity. She came of 
robust and philoprogenitive people who endowed her with a richl> 
emotional life, keen sensibilities and much capacity for enjoyment, 
as well as a high character leading her to cherish lofty though not 
extravagant ideals. There were strong passions on the father’s side, 
her mother was very cold, and she once wrote a minute and subtle 
account of the sensory, mental, and emotional differences between 
her mother and herself. There were, however, no traces of conflict 
or self-suppression in this subject’s character, for the many-sided 
vitality of her nature enabled her to radiate her energies after mar¬ 
riage into manifold healthy channels by an unusually easy process of 
sublimation. 

At the same time she was not a robust child and had various 
illnesses which at times impaired her physical vitality. She was. 
however, a healthy baby, had no fits, and there is no history of 
nocturnal enuresis in childhood. As she had no brothers or sisters 
near herself in age she was often alone though she led a healthy 
outdoor existence, and her imaginative life was thereby fostered. 

Her earliest retncmbered sex-feelings date from the age of six 
or seven when a little boy with whom she was playing offered to 
show her what the placket in front of his kilt was for “I went 
accordingly one day with him.” she said. ”to the closet and I looked 
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with curiosity and admiration upon his penis during urination. c 
were discovered upon this or a subsequent occasion and threatened. 
She remembered shortly after this playing with a little boy who was 
digging little wells in the soft soil. "We hunted for worms to place 
in the wells which the little boy filled with urine. But I only 
reineniber the interest with whicii I saw the worms wriggle and 
cannot recall seeing the child perform the act, which should ha\c 
aroused interest as it was probaly the second time I had seen it done, 
and. as well as I can think, the last.” 

When about nine she stayed in a house with a girl and hoy who 
were somewhat younger. The girl wished to play with her se.Kual 
parts but this was distasteful to her. The boy was playing with his 
penis. "I was eager to sec the little boy playing with himself, and 
it gave me a decided pleasurable sensation. He was a Rubens 
cherub, all golden and brown, and I never forgot the picture." 

Soon after this she invented a day-dream which she played in 
imagination for many years, until, if not beyond, the age of puberty. 
"I built up a town where freedom between men and women existed, 
but it was altogether In regard to urinating that the orgies were 
pictured. This act was a pleasure as well as a religious ceremony, 
and I revelled in inventing new ways and devices whereby these 
exhibitions were made more inviting. .\ll my pleasurable sensations 
were conncctc<l with the bladder.” It is unnecessary to emphasize 
the significance of this pseudo-erotic ideal in the vesical psychology 
of early life. 

It is not an ideal that appeals to all chilldren. ‘T ventured once,” 
the subject wrote, "to tell a little girl with whom I had now to play, 
something of my town. But she was shocked, and that hurt me. I 


remember inducing this girl to let me get down and look at her. 
and I also attempted to discover in myself, by tlic use of mirrors, 
the position of those parts which gave me so much pleasure. I 
experienced longings to perform the act of urination in company. I 
liked best to stand or kneel, and I was desirous to be near a boy 
when I did it. This was never even remotely attempted. My last 
thought oil going to sleep was of playing with a penis, although I 
had scarcely ever seen one and never the whole body. I was wild 
to hold one between my fingers." She recalled the first time she saw 
a garden hose and w-as allowed to hold it in her hand. “It seemed 
delightfully like holding a penis, and familiarity did not detract from 
the sensation.* I recalled this the other day when using one and 
wondered if it was merely association that reminded me of the sen¬ 
sation of pleasure.” 


‘ .Abraham 
analysis, March, 


Castration Complex," Im. Jour. Psycho- 
\)2Z, p. b) refers to ‘•the great enjoyment many 
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She had other day-dreams in which the emphasis was all on the 
penis though still as a urinary organ. “I imagined that in a 
cottage near a yard we frequented there lived a woman, middle-aged 
and coarse, who had taken for her adopted son a boy of about my 
agc- The woman looked like the witch in Hansel and Crete!. It was 
her delight, I fancied, to fondle his penis, and I planned all sorts of 
delightful ways of toying with it. I did not approve of the woman’s 
conduct, and I believe I made it a moral tale by having the boy leave 
her in indignation as soon as he had reached years of discretion.” It 
must be added that at this time, and up to the full establishment of 
menstruation, she was unconscious of the existence of the vagina and 
knew nothing whatever of the sexual functions of the penis. 

During this period, before puberty, various girls of her own age 
tried to induce her to play with her own sexual parts, or with theirs, but 
this was not agreeable to her, and she never fully entered into any sport 
of this kind. She preferred her own dreams. Unlike the other girls, 
also, she could not bear to expose herself in the presence of other 
persons, though, at the same time or a little later, she had occasional 
unfulfilled impulses of self-exhibition in pretty undcriinen. 

At the age of thirteen (a period when she was suffering from 
nervousness, depression, and loneliness) she began to menstruate. The 
facts of the sexual life now first became known to her. She also began 
to experience acute sexual desire before the onset of the periods; during 
one period of especially marked sexual restlessness she constructed a 
paper penis, without quite knowing its exact shape, and wore it; this 
gave her much satisfaction, and she felt that the organ belonged to her¬ 
self rather than to another person. 

It was at this time that she began to become liable to voluptuous 
dreams which she could not exactly recall, except that she often seemed 
to be possessed by a vague and monstrous being. During all her girl¬ 
hood she would often awake as in ecstasy clasping her own body as if it 
were that of an imaginary being and moving herself rhythmically as 
though in connection. (This evidently continued, it may be noted, after 
marriage; "during our early married life, particularly,” she wrote, "we 
not infrequently atvokc to find ourselves in the sexual embrace, not in 
the least knowing how we had come there.”) She was sure, when she 
came to recall these experiences carefully, that such transports were 
often induced by a full bladder. Sometimes—this was always about the 
beginning of the menstrual period—she seemed when she awoke to be 
suckling a baby. She herself noted it as a significant fact that it was 
always a boy baby. This dream lasted through life. 

women obtain from using a hose for watering the garden, for here the 
unconscious experiences the ideal fulfilment of a childish^ wish. 
Abraham failed to explain why he dragged in the "unconscious. 
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She now became ashamed of her vesical day-dreams: moreover, 
"during the next three years I was interested and occupied, and 1 did 
not have as many day-dreams as formerly.” Not only had definite 
sexual desire become established, but at the age of fifteen she was 
initiated, in an entirely beautiful manner through the study r«f botany, 
into all the secrets of reproduction. It would seem, however, that the 
vesical day-dreams had merely fallen into the background of conscious¬ 
ness: althougb less indulged and now replaced by a stronger interest, 
the feeling of shame had not sufficed to destroy their powers of giving 
pleasure. Perhaps they had fallen less into the background at puberty 
than she herself came to believe. This is suggested by her remark on 
another occasion: "I realize that, had I not, at a fairly early age. fallen 
in love and led tliereafter a normal sexual life, I might have cultivated 
the art of urination, for its own sake.” The more, as she herself ob¬ 
served. she tried to recall the impressions of her early sexual life the 
more site realized what an important part the bladder bad played. "It is 
not so with niy husband,” she adds; “he cannot recall ever being in¬ 
terested in it in the least, and yet bis dreams at night fre<iuently involve 
urinating.” It would seem, however, that urinary images had little part 
in her own erotic dreams. She could not give details on this point: “such 
things do not impress them.selves upon my mind now because I realize 
their import and I can scarcely remember them in the morning.” But, 
so far as remembered, her adolescent erotic dreams were neither of 
urination nor coitus. “I do not believe urination played a part in my 
dreams and unconscious thoughts.” she wrote of this period, "hut I 
cannot definitely say so. 1 cannot recall them so as to describe them 
further than that sometimes a powerful form seemed to possess me." 

It is a highly significant fact that at least as early as puberty—she 
could not speak more definitely—the subject became aware that she 
secreted an unusually large amount of urine; tliis continued throughout 
life. She also regarded her bladder as unusually large and unusually 
sensitive, and she believed that the connection between the bladder and 
the sexual organs was in her case perhaps unusually intimate. Her 
erotic dreams before marriage she closely associated with a distended 
bladder: the association seemed less close after marriage, doubtless dis¬ 
guised by the normal sexual life she led. 

Rut the bladder continued to play a part in psychic life during .ulult 
years. "I some years ago discovered for myself that a slightly dis¬ 
tended bladder increased the excitement conducive to intellectual work 
of a creative kind:> I have of course noted that a full bladder increases 
sexual excitement. To urinate while swollen with sexual dc^re is highly 


1 This has been noted by other women. Tlius a lady, aged 30 tells 
me that she discovered or herself that a full bladder is a' stiinulus to 
intellectual activity, and has sometimes kept it full with this object. 
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enjoyable, and. were It not for jcsthctic considerations, one might develop 
special forms of erotic satisfaction for these occasions. Any form of 
auto-croticism is, however, detestable to me and such indulgence would 
therefore be impossible. [But this statement is qualified by a later 
statement-! I niay say, however, that in itself a slightly distended blad¬ 
der is always gently exciting, and the act of relieving it is perhaps more 
of a pleasure than the discharge of any other usual function.” 

While, therefore, puberty led to a recession of the vesical phantasies, 
it by no means eliminated the vesical element from psychic life. That 
element was, indeed, fostered by the tendency to polyuria which neces¬ 
sarily both heightened the pleasure of urination and increased the pres¬ 
sure of the bladder on the sexual organs. But this vesical psychic 
interest was henceforth consciously subordinated and controlled. 

During adolescence she was admired by various men, but she 
held them at a distance, for, as is usual with people capable of strong 
passion and deep attachment, she had no inclination for trivial flirta¬ 
tion. She was consequently regarded as cold. But she admired 
various men in secret. From the age of fifteen to seventeen, also, 
she loved a woman some years older than herself with the passionate 
absorption of her whole soul, though she was shy of revealing the 
extent of her love to its object. There was no definite sexual excite¬ 
ment associated with this adoration, which was, however, of a very 
jealous kind. 

From time to time she continued to suffer from periods of 
unsatisfied .sexual tension, and at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
she spontaneously discovered the act of masturbation (practised with 
the finger). She was shocked at her own practice, which never 
became a frequent indulgence, for about this time she began to 
use a vaginal douche for menstrual pain and this proved an agreeable 
solace which replaced masturbation. 

At the age of eighteen she met and fell In love with the man 
whom a few years later she married. After that, whatever external 
trials she encountered, there were no sexual troubles or difficulties; 
the marriage proved throughout happy and congenial. 

In sending me the intimate narration of her own experiences, of 
which it has been here necessary only to use portions, she ended up 
with the words: "But the tale of my life is only begun." Within a 
year of writing these words the tale of her life was ended. After 
her death her friends testified with enthusiasm to her varied intel¬ 
lectual gifts, to her social graces, to her personal fascination, to her 
beneficient activities in the service of others. With her letters 
before me, telling intimately of herself and constantly glancing off 
m innumerable directions, written with the delight which reserved 
and sensitive people feel in being able to reveal their true selves. I 
have no doubt that these witnesses are true. 
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The forepoing summary of what seem to be the chiei relevant 
facts in the subject's early life may suffice as an introduction to the 
dreams now to be presented. The record began with the lourth or 
fifth month of pregnancy, which occurred at an interval of many 
years after the previous pregnancy. Her attention was now for the 
first time, at my suggestion, fixed on her dreams. This attention, .is 
she herself spontaneously noted, seemed to have no effect in render¬ 
ing the dreams more frequent or in changing tlicir char.actcr. 
'■When I am well and not over-tired,” she wrote. “I do not dream. 
I can almost foretell the date of my inenstru.!! period by the coming 
on of dreams two or three nights before. Unless I am living with¬ 
out sexual satisfaction they are merely troubled dreams such as one 
might have if the digestion were disordered.” Pregnancy was a 
period lacking in sexual satisfaction: “any sexual excitement at such 
a time would be contrary to my convictions.” On the 27th August, 
wlien already four or five months pregnant, she wrote: “During the 
first two months I had two sexual dreams, induced by bladder pres¬ 
sure. I did not keep the dates nor do ! remember anything about 
the dreams (without a distinct effort it seems impossible for me to 
••ccall a sexual dream in the morning), but it occurred to me that 
'hey might fall at regular periods. Then I had one on the I9th 
July, exactly the date I should have menstruated had I not been 
pregnant. But the next fell on the 26th August, so my idea of 
periodicity was dispelled.” 

This dream, therefore, which is the first of this series, was 
really the fourth erotic dream of the pregnancy. All the dreams are 
presented in the precise words of the dreamer, with her own com¬ 
ments included. 


Dream 1. 26ih .iu<iiisl. 

It may be noted, in order to explain the material of which thU 
dream is built up, that (1) the evenings previously the subject had been 
discussing the emotional effects of poetry with an acquaintance who 
inemioncd that her sister, under treatment for a nervous disorder. wa.s 
compelled to refrain from reading poetry because of its effect upon her 
nerves; (2) during several previous nights she had seemingly been 
awakened by lines of poetry running through her head, and had even got 
out of bed to verify some of which she was not sure; (3) she had the 
day before spoken to her brother-in-law. just returned from a journey, 
of the death of a very remarkable cat during his absence. “This was a 
strange animal and uncommonly luxurious in his tastes. At night he 
went to bed with the children. When he desired to be fed he became 
so insistent that he caught at our dresses and untied our shoelaces and 
threw himself in our way. He was ever eager to be fondled and would 
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cry and twist as it in pain, and when noticed behave with voluptuous 
grace.” (4) This brother-in-law slept in a large antique four-poster 
bed, while she herself preferred a simple low bed; (5) the previous 
evening, when dressed for a ride, she threw of? her jacket, while waiting, 
on account of the heat and lay on a lounge; her husband, thereupon, 
came in. sat beside her, admired her arms and kissed them. This gave 
lier a glow of pleasure, but no excitement, and her husband, also (as he 
told her next day) had experienced no sexual excitement. 

"My dream began by bits of verse running in my head. I cannot 
recall it clearly, but it was old poetry, some isolated phrases I have 
always liked from Donne and this from Campion: 

“But still moves delight 
Like clear springs renewed by flowing. 

Ever perfect, ever in them¬ 
selves eternal.” 

(I had read no Jacobean poetry for years.) 

"Then I said to a man whose face was partially turned toward 
me and who seemed buried among manuscripts and books: "Once I 
made a parody on ‘To Diancmc.’ ” I said this in a flippant way, as 
though I were trying to cover a fault. 

"After a pause during which I grew more uncomfortable, he 
turned and said sadly, “That was sacrilege.” This man seemed like 
an accusing conscience, but his look of reproach was soon trans¬ 
ferred to the cat waiting to be fed. Its eyes had become large and 
human, but the tail had a humorous twist very like the cat that 
revealed the knavery of him who stole the tarts in the Caldecott 
picture book. After having given the cat milk and regarded its usual 
graceful airs, I said something apologetic to the man in the matter 
of my lack of taste, adding: “I have a copy of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
in my hand and it is a good edition.” I handled the familiar leather 
covers (no sexual association with the odor of leather, as she ex¬ 
plained later], and the pride in my book comforted me for the 
misery I felt about the parody. 

"Then I went to the high four-poster bed where my husband had 
already retired. I was irritated because I had to sleep there and 
the discomfort of climbing so high was very clear. I had the book 
of sonnets in my hand and, perceiving my companion to be in an 
indifferent mood. I turned on the light and began to read. My 
eye took m 

•‘When to the sessions of sweet silent thought/' 

not line by line, but the whole thing at once—a weird sensation. 

“! felt provoked to remain unnoticed and. feeling excited myself 
I thought. ‘If this keeps up. I can’t stand it. I believe he is becoming 
impotent. I shall have to get satisfaction from somewhere.’ 
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“At that moment he began to kiss me and stroke my arms and 
my delight was but increased by iny surprise. 

"Vet. feeling he must be less desirous than I. I commenced to 
fondle atid arouse him further. This I was unable to do fi>r I cried 
out that if f were not gratified at once I should have hysterics. 1 
snatched the penis and attempted to crowd it into the vagina but 
found this—owing, as I fancied, to my extreme state of excitement— 
difficult and painful. 

"At this crisis I awoke to find myself in the unhappy condition of 
having a distended bladder and a hot. wet. and palpitating vagina. 

"As far as I can tell. I have never dreamed of sc.xual intercourse 
with any definite man but my husband, and among the mass of 
unpleasant incidents it is at least agreeable to know my dreams have 
nothing in "the irregular and uncertified line," as the Romany Chi 
expressed it.” 

This may well be so, but it is clear that other men besides her 
husband playe<I a vaguely accessory part in the erotic imagery of her 
dreams. Tliat is to be expected in the erotic dreams even of the 
most whole-heartedly faithful wife or husband and must not be taken 
as having any profound significance. In this respect erotic dreams 
correspond to erotic revery in the daytime. A woman in her erotic 
day-dreams may experience sexual excitement (whether or not fol- 
lowed by masturbation) in connection with the figure of an attractive 
male acquaintance who is not in love with her. with wliom she is 
not in love, with whom she has never had or even desired to have 
any intimate relations, and while she is all the time in love with 
another man. 

This dream well illustrates how the original vesical impulse 
(indicated by the lines referring to the flowing stream) arouses an 
erotic impulse which becomes predominant and draws to its service all 
recent related mental imagery, here, notably, first in the form of poetic 
'.entimcnt.* and then in the image of the cat which had clearly im- 


‘ Shakespeare's sonnet XXX runs: 

"When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance nf things past, 

I sigh the lack ot many a thing I sought/* 

Herrick's mo^t delightful lyr 

referr 

ot tticm has a definite urinary allusion, rare in poetry: 

Show me tliat hill where smiling Love doth sit 
Having .1 living fountain under it.” 

Another contains the lines: 


“O Dianeme. rather kill 
Me, than to make me kinguish still! 
‘Tis cruelly in thee to the height. 


were 

One 
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pressed the subject in waking life by his curious simulation of 
erotic emotion. The cat may, in any ease, be regarded as an erotic 
symbol, while milk is everywhere a symbol of semen. 

It is also interesting to note how the growing sexual excitement 
of the dream is accompanied by a growing sense of confusion, of 
apology, even of sacrilege, although these feelings are dislocated 
from the sexual phenomena to which they seem to belong and 
attached to a trivial misdeed, the parody of Herrick’s poem. A look 
of reproach, it will be noticed, is turned on the innocent cat, 
evidently a symbol of the dreamer’s erotic condition, waiting to be 
fed. This feeling of guilt may perhaps be connected with the fact 
that the dreamer is, at the same lime, imagining herself in her 
brother-in-law’s bed, although dreaming that she is with her husband. 
There is probably some significance in the insistence on the 
possession of the good edition. It may be recalled that in the sub¬ 
ject’s early Hansel and Gretel day-dream there was a somewhat 
similar blending of indulgence and disapproval. 


Dream II. 16lh Sef'tcmber. 


"Yesterday I had a very slight headache for which I was unable 
to account. When I undressed for bed. I noticed my nipples were 
sore and darker than they had been. Then I recollected this was 
about the date of my menstrual period. I gave no further con¬ 
sideration to the matter and I did not wonder if I were going to 

have a dream. 

"After I was in bed my husband, who is occupying a room in a 
remote part of the house, came into my chamber to get some clothes. 
After having performed several little services for me, he merely 
called out a goodnight as he left the room. The character of 
parting of lovers who arc accustomed to regard the night as ill tha 
severs those it should unite, caused me to think of something 1 
intend writing you in an attempt to controvert your remark about 
the benefits of separation. I commenced to form this letter in my 
mind, asserting my belief that an artificial separation is unnecessary 
when children are allowed to come to married people since the 
enforced bodily separation during pregnancy seems sufficient. Ihere 


Thus, thus to wound, not kill «>utright; 

Yet there’s a way found, if thou please, 

By sudden death, to give me case. 

_• Hnc-i are from the lyric "Rosc-chcckcd Uura, come, m 

Campions Enolish Poesy. It is remarkable that they 

quotations. 
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is a spiritual rebirth and a renewal of love which comes with the 
first cry of the child and tliis seems a contribution of nature toward 
making monogamy tolerable. 

“I continued my imaginary letter until I tell asleep. I awoke about 
one o'clock. I usually awake about two and warm myself a dish of 
cocoa. I try to avoid this when I can, and on this occasion I merely 
drank a full glass of water and urinated. At two I awoke from 
my dream. 

"The dream was very chaotic but I will recall all I am able. 

“Kfy first recollection was wanting a cigarette. I should state 
that I have not smoked in some six or seven months and then but 
occasionally. I only indulge when I am enjoying a long evening of 
conversation with my husband or one of the two or three men who 
are close friends and who are smoking. I like them, though, but 
forbear just as I do from wine, tea and coffee, which I almost never 
allow myself. I suppose it is because these things are seldom used 
save in the company of the men I am most attached to, that they 
have a slight—a very slight—suggestion of sexual attraction. 


“So, then, I wished for a cigarette and, not being able to find one, 
I thought, *Dr. Ellis will give me one.’ Quite as I desired, I felt on 
the floor beside the bed and found an entire box. Then I got out 
of bed and began not to walk, but to float (in a perpendicular posi¬ 
tion) less than a foot from the floor. I floated out of my room onto 


an open balcony that adjoins it from which I viewed the misty 
night landscape. Then I floated into the bathroom where my 
husband stood nude in the moonlight. His skin is exceedingly fair 
and I have always thought the flesh of his arms and breast very 
beautiful, with the blue veins showing under the delicate covering 
I admired him as I floated in. the moonlight striking on his breast 
and shoulders. (I am quite sure in these dreams his face is always 
obscure if not in shadow). I floated beside him and put my arm 
about his shoulder wondering that, owing to my noiseless entrance 
niy embrace did not startle him. The contact of the flesh c.xcitcd me 
1 took the soft penis and commenced to rub it against the clitoris 
J his was easy because, floating off the floor. I was above him 
When u became partially erect. I forced it into the vagina. Then I 
awoke. 1 was not experiencing the orgasm as is usually the case 
but there was moisture of the vulva. I put my hand on my abdomen 
and, not being entirely sensible, felt startled to find it big I turned 
on my side that the change of position might dispel the dream I 
became conscious of a bladder full but not uncomfortably distended 
egrettmg I had not taken nourishment before and remembering 
that the glass of water had probably filled the bladder. I arose and 
warmed the chocolate. I was very hungry. 
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“I think there might have been other causes than a full bladder 
contributing to the dream. There must have been some congestion 
for my feet were cold, my head and hands hot, and I afterward had 
a severe cramp in my leg. 

“At 7 A.M. my temperature was 97.7“ F. and it has been normal 
or very slightly subnormal all day.” 

In this dream the vesica! impulse was evidently not strong and 
constituted merely a contributary cause, as the subject herself 
recognized, in pointing out that there was probably an element of 
pelvic congestion associated with the cold feet. Possibly it was 
owing to the absence of any great amount of bladder distension that 
sexual excitement failed to reach the orgasm. 

The conspicuous part played by the cigarette in this dream can¬ 
not fail to be noted. It is now recognized that the cigarette may 
sometimes be a sexual symbol, and this has been supposed to be 
due to a resemblance to the penis. The subject in the present case 
more reasonably suggests that the slight sexual suggestion of the 
cigarette in her mind was due to its association with the idea of 
familiar intercourse with husband or masculine friends. 

It may further be noted that there seems to be a trace of what 
psycho-analysts term transference, here, however, to a person whom 
the dreamer had never seen. 

The imagery of floating then enters the dream. It has been 
too hastily assumed that floating or flying in a dream always 
indicates a sexual wish. It may well be. however, that it has that 
significance in the present case, for as we see. the act of floating 
serves here to bring the dreamer into a definitely erotic situation. 
The subject was not liable to dream of flying, though in youth she 
had had dreams of falling. 

During this month, it may be noted, the subject was, on the 
whole, in excellent condition. “I am feeling well and very happy," 
she wrote, "and I hope to produce a god." 


Dream ///. Sth October. 

"Last night I had a dream which was of a sexual character but 
it was not marked by any outward manifestation of excitement. 
When I awoke the sexual organs were entirely passive but the 

bladder was distended. 

“The dream was in retrospect and the passionate mood was as 
something that had passed away. I dreamed it was morning (but 
it was not the present time), and I was relating to my husband how 
I had suffered through the night from sexual desire, that 1 had 
hesitated to arouse him, sleeping in another roorn, and how I had 
tried various means to gratify myself. He replied that he. too, had 
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been restless all night from the same cause and had not liked to 
come to me. In my dream I reviewed the attempts I had made to 
allay my passion but I cannot recall more than one. Yet this one is 
interesting. 

“I dreamed I was telling him liow I had pressed il^c lal)ia 
together over the clitoris until it became erect. Spasmodic con¬ 
tractions of the vulva followed which were intensely exciting but in 
no way satisfying. This well illustrates the close sympathy between 
the bladder and the sexual organs in women, and is a case of one 
function symbolizing that of another, the contractions of a distended 
bladder no doubt suggesting the contractions of the sexual organs 
under excitement. 

have often thought the natural tendency felt by women and 
little girls to squeeze the lips together when attempting to retain 
urine, or under excitement of any kind, must press the clitoris so 
that voluptuous sensations follow. To press one leg against the 
labia and then the other, at the same time voluntarily contracting 
the urethra, is a common method often noticed. As I look back at 
my own childhood, I remcnibcr the pressure of the soft fat leg 
against the labia which in turn pressed the clitoris, while the blad¬ 
der was distended, as an agreeable if not a voluptuous sensation. 

"Perhaps this was unconsciously performed in my dream.’* 

There seems no occasion here to add to tltc subject’s own 
sagacious comments. This may be said to be predominantly a 
vesical rather than an erotic dream, the sexual imagery being here a 
symbol of the real vesical tension. There was no real sexual 
excitement. 


Dream IV. 7th October. 


‘Two nights after the 6rst October dream, I had one of slightly 
sexual character. There seemed to be no emotion experienced on 
my part. My husband came to me and told me be could not endure 
this abstinence (owing to my pregnancy, of which I seemed con¬ 
scious) and I replied that it was quite unnecessary that he should 
so suffer, that I was sure indulgence would not harm me—and so 
on. I could remember very little of the dream when I awoke, except 
he seemed petulant rather than excited, and that it seemed impos¬ 
sible for us to be alone together, the house being full of people. The 
bladder in this case was but slightly distended." 


This is a wish dream of simple type. It may be said to repre¬ 
sent the erotic dream in the earliest and most elementary form, not 
yet developed, to any emotional activity. As is usual in dreaming 
the impediment to the fulfilment of the wish is disguised, as the 
houseful of people,"—in reality the womb filled by the child 
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Dream I'. 11th October. 


“I had an interesting dream but unpleasant to remember and to 
tell. I was in a large women’s tailoring establishment. Counters of 
woolen goods were displayed and a number of women were being 
jitted. I chose and had cut and tried on a black and white shep¬ 
herd's plaid of small pattern. 

“This place melted into an establishment, also full of women, 
which seemed conducted for the sexual gratification of its customers, 
^t had none of the character of a brothel and no Oriental atmosphere. 
It seemed as business-like as the tailoring establishment. I saw but 
one of the women. I was led upstairs into a bedroom. On a wide 
bed was a man, small, withered and very like an automaton, who was 
evidently the property of the woman occupying the chamber. He 
was offered me but I waved him aside, saying that I could not endure 
to have him near me, that his presence made me fairly ill. He 
therefore crouched, almost fell to pieces as though he were made of 
wood, in one corner of the bed. 1 should have said he was fully 
dressed, partly bald and made no effort to attract. The woman who 
lay on the bed was large of frame, but not coarse, neither young nor 
fair and certainly business-like. I felt or expressed a desire to have 
my clitoris rubbed. She offered herself and I. taking the usual 
male position in intercourse, pressed my own against hers. This 
gave me the most intense throbbing in the clitoris. I at once awoke 
to find it erect and the bladder much distended. Other sexual organs 


were undisturbed. 

“I suppose it is folly to attempt an apology for such utter de¬ 
pravity as this dream would indicate. I realize I am not responsible 
for inherited tendencies and I believe we all have homosexual 
desires which might—under certain circumstances—be aroused. 

“Yet I have not cared much for the companionship of women, 
and for close contact, never. No woman has ever been able to 
inform herself of any facts of my private life. The common and 
innocent intimacies of girlhood made little appeal, and confidences 
of older women have ever been detestable to me. Yet beauty m 
women makes a strong appeal, and even^n the stagphas. 
think, excited me sexually, and once. I am sure, off the stage 
Usuallv. though, it is difficult for me to make a proper show of 


cordiality to women.” ... 

The interesting feature of this dream is certainly the emergence 

of a homosexual element in an entirely normal subject who was quite 

unconscious of possessing any homosexual Undenc.es. though as a 

eirl she had cherished a passionate non-physical adoration for a 

woman It has sometimes been maintained that a homosexua 

dream infallibly indicates a homosexual tendency. Careful obser 
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tion shows, however, that this is a rule to which there arc many 
exceptions. 

The opinion is widespread that children liave bisexual tendencies, 
and a homosexual trace would thus be rcRarded as the revival of an 
infantile character. It is perhaps in favor of such an interpretation 
tliat the active atid aggressive part played in this and sonic other of 
the dreams by the feminine dreamer is certainly a childish character¬ 
istic and has been noted by Bell and others as marking the sexual 
manifestations of little girls. The subject herself clearly recognized 
this as true of her own childhood: she wrote: 

"It seems worth while to remark that in the dreams I have 
recorded I seem to take the aggressive part. It was so in the sexual 
impulses of childhood. My clitoris then seemed a sort of penis with 
which I wished to act.’’ It may be recalled that even in her 
adolescent years the paper penis she once made and wore seemed to 
be an organ that belonged to herself, and was a very definite indica¬ 
tion of the ‘‘penis-envy’’ of girls. 

I may add that the subject’s comments on this dream are 
entirely concordant with the attitude of a large number of reserved 
and feminine women, not only as regards the difficulty of intimacy 
with other women, but also as regards the sexual appeal of beauty 
in women. This is not the manifestation of a homosexual impulse 
(although it is of course strongly felt by inverted women) but is due 
to the fact that womanly beauty and grace have become the general 
symbol of sexual fascination, a symbol, therefore, by which women 
themselves are to some degree affected, however normal they may 
be. In such a case the feminine onlooker may be said to be 
sympathetically excited by the emotions suggested, rather than car¬ 
ried away by any masculine desire to possess the person suggesting 
these emotions. 


Dream VI. 17th October. 

"I dreamed of riding in a motor car with a man of whom I am 
very fond. He docs not attract me sexually in the least. 

■\\e were stopped by a common friend who is a musician. I com¬ 
plained of a headache and the man with whom I was riding drew my 
temples against his check, saying this always cured my headache. I was 
much embarrassed that he should do this before our friend. Moreover 

I did not care for the contact of his flesh although I felt I had liked it 
on other occasions. 

‘■Apparently there was a period of dreamless sleep before I found 
myself seated alone in a swing which is suspended from our garden 
veranda. It has ,ust occurred to me that I have spent many evenings 
m this swinging scat with the man I was with in the dream motor c^.r. 

20 
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The connection did not strike me until now. The dream was very fan¬ 
tastic. 1 rocked gently in the swing and urinated, the water forming a 
fine spray which whirled as fountains sometimes do. The spray went 
far away from me and there was something ethereal about it, for I 
remarked it did not in the least wet my clothes. My skirts seemed to 
open out in a flower-like manner to allow the fine stream and mist 
to play.” 

This dream (which opens with an association between riding 
and headache not uncommon in dreaming) interestingly illustrates 


the frustrated or accessory part frequently played in this subject's 
dreams by men other than her husband. Slight physical contact is 
initiated with the friend, leading to a sense of embarrassment which 
is attributed to the presence of another friend. The erotic process is 
now developed (the friend still playing a part, now become latent) 
by the introduction of the swing. The act of swinging actually tends 
in some cases to produce sexual excitement and (as I long since 
pointed out) swings are associated with erotic festivals in various 
parts of the world. We know, moreover, that the present subject, 
even in her adolescent days, would awake from erotic dreams finding 
her body in rhythmic movement. We hazard httle, therefore, in 
concluding that the swing is here an erotic symbol. But the process 
is carried still further. The rhythmic motion of swinging culminates 
in a forcible act of urination. This may fairly be regarded as here 
the symbol of orgasm. The dreamer omitted to mention any notable 
distension of the bladder on awakening, the omission, as she suo- 
sequently explained, meaning that no such distension ^yas present 
There is. therefore, no reason to suppose that the imaginary act o 
urination here sprang, as is often the case, from a tmpulse. 

Moreover, there are cases in which normal men, when the sexua 
orgasm is occurring during sleep, dream that they are ^ 

that the urinary stream is of great volume and force, although these 
men have no sexual association with the act of urination in waking 
life (In this dream we see, too, that the urinary stream had a 
forcible and fountain-like character, which recalls the contention o 
Sad;er that the urinary stream furnished the idea for oun^amsh 
We know, moreover, that our present subject in early life fe t 

intense and guasi-sexual interest in i" 

suDDOse that that interest here reappears, and the reason 

^^^nearance may not be obscure: the faint sexual emotion aroused 
h;X ma"rcoZanl in the motor car is thus enabled to discharge 

itself symbolically, without moral reproach. 

We see here a process the reverse to that displayed ■" Drea-n Ih 

In the earlier dream the sexual imagery may be ‘•egar<led as 
symbol evoked by the vesical impulse; m the later dream e u 
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imagery is a symbol evoked by the sexxial impulse. This relation¬ 
ship between the two spheres, of which cither may he primary, cor¬ 
responds exactly with what we know of the sexual and vesical 
activities and their mutual relationships during waking life. It is 
a fact that in young girls sexual tension may be relieved by 
urination. 

At the end of the month the subject writes: 

“This closes the account of erotic dreams for October. During 
the month I did not once experience strong excilentent, or the 
orgasm. At about the period of menstruation, I suffered consider¬ 
ably from inflamed ovaries and congestion and nervousness, but the 
dream of the 17th shows the only depression noted in my sleep.” 

Dream VII. 21st Sovember. 

“I dreamed I was laboriously climbing the stairway in the house 
where Toss d'Urbervilles spent her bridal night. I felt the same dread 
of the pictures of her ancestors sunk in the walls that she is depicted 
to have felt. I thought my clitoris was elongated (perhaps the size 
of a small baby’s penis), that it was exposed, and was erect.^ It 
ached and some one said to me: "Press your finger upon it. That 
will give relief”! When I did so the contact of the harsh, dry, 
finger hurt. The same voice thundered; “Wet your finger." This 
I was reluctant to do. The person—who never materialized— urged 
me. I finally put it in iny mouth. The saliva began to flow. At 
this point I awoke with a full bladder." 

This I should regard as a mixed vesico-erotic dream, the imagery 
being symbolic both of erotic and urinary processes. As in other of 
the subject’s dreams, the imagery is at first only remotely though 
definitely erotic, to become more markedly so as the dream 
progresses. 

We sec here clearly the early desire so often attributed to young 
girls for a large and penis-like organ, corresponding to the actual 
relatively greater size of the clitoris in infancy. 


Dr^atn VIII. 16tli Dcccttihcr^ 


“I dreamed I saw a woman dressed for the evening in a (--ock 
of my own. It is of blue silk and fashioned in a surplice effect to 
dtsguise my figure at the present time. 1 wear with it a net yoke. 
The woman had discarded the yoke and thus made of it an evening 
dre^ As I looked I saw the draped front was fastened so that a 


‘ It IS sometimes said that women often dream of the clitoris beim? 
a penis, see c.g. /tbltl. f. Psychoanalyse, Jahrgang IV, Heft 9, p. 530. ^ 
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portion of the right breast and all the left breast were exposed. I 
thought, 'Why, that is my breast.’ Then I noticed her hair. It was 
my own. The identitiy of the woman, however, remained intact. I 
approved the color scheme and noted the effect of the blue upon 
the hair and how the dark red nipple stood out, accenting as a jewel 
might. I was highly pleased. Then I noticed that the gown was 
open lower down. I saw the brown pubic hair was parted and curled 
back on either side. It had been done with curling tongs (I have 
never owned a pair) and I thought, ‘That is neat, and a good idea, 
too. But she is not in evening dress. She had made her toilet for 
sexual intercourse.' Then I awoke, but after I awoke—it seemed to 
me—I thought, “I must get some curling tongs!” 

“My bladder was. as usual, full." 

In this dream we see the usual gradual progression towards an 
erotic climax which is never quite attained; the vision, at first dim 
and shifting, is. as it were, ever more and more definitely focused 
on the central point of sex 

It can scarcely be described as a homosexual dream. It 
evidently represents a manifestation of Narcissism, all the more 
interesting as the subject showed no exaggerated tendency in this 
direction during waking life, beyond an evident admiration for her 
own good physical points, especially hair and skin. As so often 
happens in dreams, what was merely germinal in waking life de¬ 
veloped in sleeping life.i The advantage of this dream process is 
that the dreamer is thus enabled to enjoy her own beauty to the 


utmost, without scruple or reserve. 

There were no further dreams in December or indeed any 
unquestionably erotic dreams at all during the remainder of the 
pregnancy. ‘T have been awakened many times by pressure from 
a full bladder.” the subject wrote towards the end of December, 
“but the dreams have not occurred. I am gUd to know that writing 
them does not induce their greater frequency." At this time the 
subject was becoming more disinclined for the effort of 
Most of her time was now spent lying down. She also, for the first 
time became vaguely apprehensive of danger m the termination of 


the pregnancy. 

The last dream recorded was 
erotic, but opinions may differ on 


not regarded by the subject as 
this point. 


1 Ottn Rank in his study of Narcissism (Jahrbuch 
anahthche Forschmujai. oV'another she 
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Dream IX. 23(1 January. 

“I dreamed of walking in a garden enclosed by a wall. There 
was but little shrubbery. A naturalist and his assistant were col¬ 
lecting specimens and it was assumed that I should assist them. 
The impressions of our work are vague. .After a time I saw snakes 
of the usual size with their heads against the wall where green 
things grew’. The bodies extended into the clear spaces and they 
lay straight and still with stiff, pointed tails. I was expected to pick 
them up and place them in jars which the men carried for that 
purpose. This I could not summon courage to do. I excused myself, 
saying, ‘But my father could do it. He did not mind picking them 
up by the tails at all!’ Then I awoke. I do not know whether I 
arose and drank a glass of water or whether I merely thought of 
doing so. At any rate, I fell asleep at once again and dreamed of 
taking up a glass to drink which, instead of water, was filled with a 
thin, writhing snake. 

"The intestinal disturbance was marked. For some days I had 
been troubled—due, perhaps, to warm weather and my own increas¬ 
ing inactivity—with intcstina\ indigestion accompanied by slight 
headaches and loss of appetite. Disliking particularly at the present 
time to resort to drugs. I concluded, after the dream, to do so and 
since then I have been perfectly well. 

"An interesting incident of the dream is the allusion to my 

father who has been for some years dead. When I was. I think, 

eleven, possibly twelve, he was one evening about sunset working 

m his garden. I was going from him into the house. He called 

he had something for me. and. turning. I saw a long angle worm 

which he had hung across his forefinger. I shuddered and ran from 

him. crying hysterically for a long time. I believe I then first 

realized that my former childish admiration and interest in snakes 

and worms had turned to loathing. It is odd that an event of 

twenty-three or four years ago should be so casually referred to in 
a dream. 

It may be added, however, that this definite revival of a for¬ 
gotten incident from childhood supports the conclusion, suggested 
by some of the earlier dreams, that wc have here been frequentiy 

fcclinT""^ rc-omergence of infantile ways of thought and 

"I have come to think." the subject continues, "that intestinal 
disturbances, m women at least, tend to arouse erotic thoughts if 
not erotic dreams, just as bladder pressure seems to do. From per¬ 
sonal experience and inquiries put to others. I believe there is a 
connection between snake dreams and intestinal indigestion I 
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think that women have these oftener than men. (I have more than 
once wondered if the snakes seen in dreams caused by indigestion 
are not really the intestines made visible. This idea I had considered 
too fantastic to speak of to anyone until I heard of autoscopy). I 
had, however, had no snake dream for—I should think—more than a 
year, and certainly not during the last nine months.’’ 

It is noteworthy that though the subject thus associated indiges¬ 
tion with snake visions, and both with erotic impulses, it never 
crossed her mind that this dream might be erotic. Yet the dream 
has in it imagery—the stiff snakes that arc to be put into jars, and 
the emotional excitement accompanying this operation—which sug¬ 
gests a sexual significance. 

As the subject in this case happened to be specially interested in 
the psychic significance of the snake, it may be worth while to quote 
some of her experiences and feelings in this connection: “That the 
penis in the process of erection is like the swelling of an angry 
adder.” she wrote, *T suppose everybody has suggested. It sur¬ 
prises me, however, to find no mention of the resemblance between 
the movements of the serpent and of a woman in the transport of 
the sexual embrace. The movements of the Oriental dances which 
have for their object the stirring of the passions must suggest these 
sinuous movements of the reptile and, to those who have seen snakes 
mating, the entire enwrapping of the man by the woman must at 
once occur. 

“I had a dream, years ago, which seems to me significant, I saw 
a woman lying on the floor of the palace of an Oriental king. She 
was endeavoring to arouse the passion of her lord who sat in a 
remote part of the hall. Slowly, by twisting her body one way and 
another, she worked her way toward him. while he bent toward her, 
hypnotized by her sensuous grace. I have thought there is a certain 
resemblance to the perfect stillness of the serpent before it strikes 
in the attitude of a woman who is being wooed. Suddenly she 
darts out her arms and smothers the man in her embrace. 

“I have for long pondered over what seems to be evident, the 
growth of the fear of serpents with the coming of puberty. I remem¬ 
ber, when about six years old, thinking snakes were pretty, and 
once, finding one dead in the road, offering to pick it up and pet it, 
but an old man, who was my walking companion, told me it would 
not be dead until sunset, which mystery added another fascination. 
I cannot trace my change of feeling but the horror of crawling 
things grew upon me until it obsessed me. When I was about 
eleven. I had hysterics because an angle worm was held up to view. 
Snakes haunted my dreams and I suffered tortures at the thought of 
them. I was told that this horror would be diminished if I ever 
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killed one, and this I managed to accomplish when I was about 
eighteen. When I found how easily they were disposed of, I did 
somewhat overcome my loathing, and now. when meeting them m a 
state of nature I am little affected. I am made almost ill, however, 
if they writhe. Just darting about, a bright spot of color amidst the 
green, they seem a part of the serene landscape.” 

These remarks by a single subject may alone suffice to show 
that the question of the psychic significance of the snake is some¬ 
what complex. To assume that whenever the snake image recurs 
to the mind we arc in the presence of a symbol of the penis reveals 
a crude and childish conception of symbolism.^ There is a case of 
a man whose first and vivid memory in earlj’ childhood was of 
finding a brilliantly colored dead snake. In such a case we can 
evoke no sexual associations. The snake, by its shape, its color, its 
behavior, its method of progression, the halo of terror due to its 
frequently venomous character, would always be a highly impressive 
object even if the penis had no existence, and sexual symbolism were 
altogether excluded. Anyone who in a snake country is suddenly 
confronted by a hissing snake finds no need to invoke any sexual 
associations in order to explain the impression he receives. The 
snake is a natural phenomenon with a highly complex impressiveness 
on the human mind. Its sexual symbolism, while undoubted and 
definitely met witli in varied parts of the world,” is far from ex¬ 
hausting all its significance. 

Before setting down a few general considerations regarding this 
scries of dreams, it may be well to refer to a point which, though 
psycijologically extrinsic to the dreams, has a direct bearing on their 
interpretation: I mean the question of menstrual periodicity. The 
subject herself was at first inclined to consider that there was a 
tendency to such periodicity, and that at least two of these dreams 
occurred at a menstrual date, one of them (No. II) taking place 
with the appearance of certain familiar menstrual moHmina. If a 
strict menstrual periodicity were demonstrable it is obvious that 
vesical stimulation, or any other influence extraneous to the physical 
generative system, must play but an accessory part in the dreams. 

The last menstrual periods previous to conception occurred on 
the 3d February. 3d March. 29th March and 23d April; they were 
thus somewhat irregular. The dates of the dreams from the time 
that they began to be noted, were; 19th July, 26th August. 16th 


‘ We need not on that account doubt the reality of such symbolism 
\f snake imagery; some good examples are given by 

2 See c.g.. Appendix A. to Studies, vol. i. 
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September, 5th October, 7th October, llth October. 17th October, 
21st Xovember, 16th December and (if we include the snake dream) 
23d January. 

The subject believed that the dream of the 19th July was on the 
e.xact menstrual date. That, however, could scarcely be the case. There 
seems, however, to be a rough menstrual periodicity, for, putting 
aside October, a dream occurred every month. But the interval is 
not regular, and October, with its four dreams, flagrantly contra¬ 
dicts any menstrual rules. It is interesting to note, however, that 
none of the October dreams were accompanied by strong excitement 
or orgasm, the periodic sexual storm having been, as it were, broken 
up on this occasion. 

On the whole it would seem that a tendency to menstrual 
periodicity is a real influence in the causation of these erotic dreams. 
But we arc clearly concerned with a periodic nisus which is easily 
deflected. Its existence, therefore, by no means puts other causative 
factors out of court. 

I. It will have been observed that in my comments on these 
dreams I have regarded them as presenting images which are fre¬ 
quently symbolic of the physical sexual phenomena arousing or 
accompanying the dream. To many this may seem a hazardous if 
not altogether unjustifiable proceeding. 

I have elsewhere^ argued, with copious illustrations, that dream¬ 
ing is necessarily symbolic. That is to say that the conditions under 
which consciousness acts during sleep njake it impossible for any 
stimulus reaching consciousness from within or from without to be 
perceived, directly and imntediatcly, for what it is. The rich store 
of mental imagery is drawn upon to supply sleeping consciousness 
with an image which appears to correspond to the unrecognizable 
stimulus, somatic or psychic, which is knocking at the door of the 
brain. The birds’ song evokes the image of an orchestral concert; 
the laboring respiration leads to ideas of rhythmic flight; a breath of 
cold air suggests a mountain ascent. All these images are symbols 
which mirror and represent actual facts. It is of such sytnbols that 
dreaming is made up, for even psychic stimuli—the wishes and fears 
and other emotional impulses which surge into sleeping conscious¬ 
ness—act in precisely a similar way. 

We cannot, however, play at random with our symbols. If we 
wish to be on sure ground we must proceed from the facts to the 
symbols, and not from the symbols to the facts. The latter course 
may merely lead us into a fatitasmagoric world from which science 
is banished. Let us be sure of our facts; then we may perhaps be 
able to recognize the symbols. Otherwise wc may be liable to 

t The World of Dreams, l^assim. 
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assume that all dreaming is symbolic of the digestive process, or the 
respiratory process, or the vesical process, or of any other organic 
process—it tvill most likely be tlie sexual—which happens to interest 
us. Dreams arc, there can be little doubt, symbolic of all tlicse and 
any other physiological or emotional process, but of which process 
in any given ease we cannot be sure unless we have evidence that 


there is special organic activity present at the time. If we go beyond 
this firm ground we enter the sphere of tmdenionstrable (though noi 
necessarily unprofitable) speculation. 

That is why, in interpreting these dreams. I have hesitated to 
assume that the imagery exhibits any sexual symbolism unless there 
was ground to believe that sexual activity was really present at the 
time. That, also, is why I have left open the question of the erotic 
symbolisnt of the snake dream. This seems a sound and reasonable 
position, which no extravagance of symbolic interpretation we mav 
chance to have Iicard of should lead us to abandon. 

n. Another preliminary point is the nature of the organic sexual 


process accompanying ihe.^e dreams. The subject was fairly explicit 
on this point, and there seems to have been some degree of physical 
excitement in nearly every dream, with the almost certain exception 
of the final snake dream. In some eases the subject definitely note* 
that there was orgasm on awakening. But the dreamer herself, 
whose powers of sclf.o!)5ervation were considerahle, h.id no belief in 
the possibility of sexual satisfaction for a woman during sleep "I 
bchevc I am .safe in drawing the conclusion." she wrote with special 
reference to the first dream of this scries, "that a woman is never 
satisfied by a sexual dream, while a man mav he." This is by no 
means an isolated personal experience. Many women, having full 
experience of sexual satisfaction in normal coitus during waking life 
are emphatic m stating that the sexual excitement of sleep fails to 
produce sexual satisfaction and seems usually to be oiilv a manifes- 
talion of .sexual desire. No absolute law can hero he laid down If 
orgasm i.s really occurring as the dreamer awakes-and the plienomcna 
experienced certainly indicate that this is sometimes the case-it is 
d n-Kult not to behove that some relief of sexual tension has taken 


It seems cv.dcnt, however, tha, while the auto-erotic experiences 
of men durmK ^cep are sotnetimes depressinR and unsatisfactory, it 
S t II move difficult for a won,an to achieve spontaneous sexual 

n os. ‘‘ -^onolusion tha, tniX 

in me,"''l re,p,ired for de.utues- 

during sleep. But m women they are much more complieaJed? m“d 
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much more difficult to secure during sleep, while the psychic com¬ 
pensation for their absence involves an hallucinatory effort which 
must often be incomplete or pei^’erse. 

This seems to explain why it is that in some cases women tend 
to become charged to a dangerous degree with accumulated sexual 
energy. It also explains why in hysteria, ancient and modern, the 
nocturnal erotic experiences of women have often taken on a bizarre 
and perverted form rare or unknown in men. 

III. It is notable that these dreams express the inhibited erotic 
needs of the subject very clearly. She is, on principle, without the 
sexual satisfaction which is at other times habitual and of which her 
temperamental need is strong. This condition of things is translated 
into the clearest imagery in her dreams. They represent the gradual 
approach towards the gratification of an organic erotic wish. Such 
dreams are sometimes termed of the "infantile" type. It may be 
that this term is not altogether felicitous. No doubt infantile dreams 
are emphatically of such a type. But under normal and healthy 
conditions are not adult dreams so also? In proportion as they are 
not so, it may fairly be argued, that is not due to the fact that they 
are adult rather than ijifantile, but to the accident that they have 
been suppressed and transformed by prudery or neurosis. Now the 
dreamer in the present case, though reserved towards the world, was 
not pruflish; her conceptions of life were sound and normal; she 
had no reason whatever for not being perfectly frank with herself. 
Her dreams, therefore, while not excluding a natural symbolism, 
tend to express her intimate nature in a form which may be called 
■‘infantile,’’ but equally well “adult.” The subject was not a very 
copious dreamer and had previously given little attention to her 
dreams, the most vivid of which seem to have had precisely a vcsico- 
erotic source. The record for the period under consideration, it may 
be inferred, covered all the dreams that were vivid enough to be 
recalled in the morning. 

It has been stated indeed that in spite of a clearly Undinist 
disposition and the predominance of urinary day-dreams in early life, 
there seems to have been (we cannot speak positively for she had 
given no careful attention to her dreams before this pregnancy 
began) no specially large proportion of vesical dreams in her ordi¬ 
nary dreaming activity. She had associated erotic dreams with 
bladder pressure, but not with imagery suggested by the bladder. 
But in these dreams during pregnancy we sec that the vesical type 
constantly tends to appear. That is the final point brought out by 
this history, and I am inclined to regard it as normal. It is so, not 
because of any folk-loristic association between pregnancy and water, 
but because of the increased vesical pressure in pregnancy. A 
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woman physician of nearly the same age as Mrs. R. S.. and in her 
first pregnancy, informs me that she has made the same observation. 
In ordinary life vesical dreams have been rare with her. but since 
the third month of pregnancy there has been frequent urination in 
the day time and frequent vivid vesical dreaming at night. 

1\’. The central problem presented to us by this series of dreams, 
from the present point of view, is the relationship of the vesical 
stimulus to the erotic stimulus. Both stimuli were clearly present 
in most of the dreams. Which was primary, which secondary? 

There has been a tendency in the interpretation of dreams to 
assume that the sexual impulse corresponds to the earliest and 
deepest psychic stratum, and that, therefore, all other impulses may 
be regarded as less profound and as mainly symbols of this more 
primitive impulse. To a certain extent this view is justified. But 
it is not justified when we bring the sexual impulse into relation 
with the excretal impulses. Phylogcnetically, the impulse of urinary 
excretion is at least as old as that of sexual union. In the life of 
the individual it is older, and for the child the bladder covers an 
incomparably larger and more vivid field of consciousness than any 
impulse of sex. Therefore we arc not entitled to assume, as a matter 
of course, that urination in dreams is a symbol of sexual desire, 
although it very frequently is so. We may quite as reasonably 
assume that the sexual impulse is a symbol of urination. Every 
individual case must be independently examined. 


In his skilful and elaborate study of vesical dreams, Otto Rank 
patiently psycho-analyzed the vesical dreams of an excellent subject, 
a young woman especially liable to such dreams, and also occasion¬ 
ally to nocturnal erotic excitement. In his interpretation of these 
dreams. Rank doubtless showed much insight. But it is notable that 
when vesical and erotic elements came together in the same or 
successive dreams, Rank always assumed, without question, that it is 
the erotic impulse which is primary, and the vesical impulse 
secondary. He makes painfully ingenious and complicated efforts to 
prove that the vesical elements in such dreams arc svmboHcally 
erotic and wiibout any true vesical source. Now this assumption is 
quite out of place. Observation in waking life shows that cither the 
vesical or the erotic stimulus may be primary, and that when cither 
«s set up the other tends to follow. Sexual tension leads to vesical 
excitement, and vesical tension leads to sexual excitement both 
paths of nervous action being specially marked in women This 
relationship of the two centres seems evidently to be maintained 
during sleep. If wc arc in doubt as to which is primary, it is impor¬ 
tant to determine whether the vesical distension was slight or con- 
sidcr.ablc. If the amount of urine is large and the pressure exerted 
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by the bladder considerable, there is a presumption that the vesical 
stimulus was primary. If, on the other hand, the distension of the 
bladder was scarcely considerable enough to account for the impulse 
to urinate, there is a presumption that the erotic impulse was pri¬ 
mary, and the vesical activity merely secondary. This is a fairly safe 
criterion. We cannot apply it to Rank’s dreamer because, usually, 
beyond stating that on awakening she had to go "auf die kleine 
Seite she gives no information concerning the state of her bladder. 
The subject in my series of dreams, although not asked to be precise 
on this point, frequently gives a helpful clue as to the amount of the 
•esical distension. In many cases, it would appear, vesical tension 
vas primary. If we may assume that it was so also in Rank's sub¬ 
ject, then some of the dreams for which he has sought far-fetched 
interpretations may be simply and naturally explained.* 

It is important for the right understanding of the vesical signifi¬ 
cance of these dreams to bear in mind that, notwithstanding the 
large part which vesical interests played in the subject’s conscious¬ 
ness, there was no pronounced urolagnia in waking life. She fails 
to present the complete vesical type of sexuality, or compensated 
sexuality, Sadger’s “urethral eroticism,’’ which is said to be usually 
preceded by a prolonged infantile nocturnal enuresis. 

The essential traits of abnormal vesical sexuality, or as we might 
tail it, abnormal “vesicality” (for the psychic impulse in such a case 
is rather the compensatory substitute of sexuality than itself defi¬ 
nitely sexual), are not met with in the present subject. She revealed, 
indeed, in childhood an intense vesical life which to some extent 
persisted in the psychic background throughout life. But it was 
never after puberty deliberately cultivated—such cultivation being 
marked in persons of the fully developed vesical type—this being 
doubtless due to the fact that it was from adolescence altogether 
dominated and subordinated by a strong normal sexual impulse 
which during the whole of adult life found adequate satisfaction. 

V. The element of penis fetichism in the subject’s early experi¬ 
ences and in her erotic dreams may need comment. Penis-fetichism 
is not usually pronounced in women—less so than in male inverts— 

> I may here remark that after a summary of the present case was 
published in the Joitnuil of Abnormal Psychology, Rank wrote in a paper 
on “Die Geburts-Rctt-jngsphantasie” {Int. Zt. f. Act::. Psychoanalyse, 
Jan.. 1914) that I had "unfortunately left unconsidered the fact that all 
these vesical dreams dated from the time of pregnancy.’’ He means that 
I had not considered the folk-lore belief concerning the association of 
birth with water. But I had found no evidence for that item of folk¬ 
lore which seems so common in Germany. It is noteworthy that the 
series of so-called "Birth dreams" of water brought forward in a more 
recent essay of Rank’s (Der Mythus von dcr Gcbitrt des Hcldcn, Wid, 
pp. 88 et seq.) arc of entirely different type from the dreams of Mrs. R. o. 
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and it seems rather rare in childhood—notwithstanding all that has 
been said in recent years concerning • penis envy" in young girls— 
when sexual desire is not very definitely localized. The explanati<ni 
here is to be found in the fairly obvious fact that in the present case 
the pcnis-fctichisni of childhood was not really sexual at all. hut a 
vesical manifestation. The subject knew nothing of the penis as 
the organ of sex; she only knew it as the organ of urination, and 
the fascination which the penis held for her in childhood—howevev 
it may have been supported by latent and unconscious sexual intcrcsi 
—was connected witli its urinary functions. The attraction was 
transformed in a sexual direction at puberty, as we see in the incident 
of the paper penis, sinking in adult life to a degree which cai* 
scarcely be regarded as beyond the limits of normal variation, only 
to rc-emerge in dreams. 

VI. A word may be added as to the appearance of a homosexual 
element in one of these dreams. I have elsewhere pointed out that 
a homosexual erotic dream is no necessary evidence of a gcunine 
homosexual impulse but may be due to that confusion of imagery 
which is part of the normal mechanism of dreaming.^ In the 
present case, the subject disclaimed any homosexual infiuence in her 
life. It must be remembered, however, that in girlhood she had 
experienced a passionate devotion to a woman friend. It cannot, 
therefore, be taken as certain that the homosexual element in the 
dream is accidental: there may quite likely have been latent traces 
from the early period when so often sexuality seems to be undifFer- 
eiitiated, in)t yet ft«rmulated as a conscious heterosexual impulse. It is 
easy to observe how often in these dreams the dreamer is brought 
back to facts and emotional attitudes of infantile and pubertal life, 
as in the penis fctichism, the aggressive sexual attitudes, the almost 
forgotten memory embodied in the snake dream, etc. 

In this, so far as I know, unique record of the auto-erotic mani¬ 
festations of sleep during pregnancy, we have what may probably be 
regarded as a definite type of erotic dreaming in a normal and healthy 
woman, with fully developed sexual emotions, during pregnancy. 
We sec how such dreams tend to begin in a correct and conventional 
maimer: we see how an attractive man who in real life has made no 
conscious impression on the subject may glide into the dream with 
unit obscure amorous suggestion; we see how a procession of 
;iymbols may present the underlying sexual process in ever clearer 
imagery: we sec, as the actual physical excitement grows more acute 
and urgent, how the expression of erotic desire may force its way 
nakedly into the dream, this direct manifestation being aided by the 
fact that onl y accidental circumstances, not any intimate conflict of 

* Studies, vol. i. “A Study of Auto-crotism." 
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impulses, had led to the repression of sexual desire during waking 
life: we see, notably, how the vesical element, in this case aided by a 
pronounced predisposition, attains a peculiar prominence under the 
special conditions of pregnancy. All this—though in many feminine 
erotic dreamers the earlier stages may be condensed or absent—is to 
be regarded as entirely normal and typical. 

While, however, in main outline the dreams are doubtless typical, 
in their details they illustrate more special problems. They show 
us how the germs of all sorts of aberrations or what are commonly 
regarded as aberrations—which in real life for the most part have 
long been left behind or else scarcely e.xisted—may clearly emerge in 
dreams: homosexuality, narcissism, masturbation, fetichism. Espe¬ 
cially they illustrate the influence of the vesical impulse and the 
nature of its relationship to the sexual impulse. We realize how the 
sexual impulse and the vesical impulse are two closely allied yet 
distinct forces which tend, under these circumstances, to play power¬ 
fully upon sleeping consciousness, how each nay arouse or further 
stimulate the activity of the other, how the two may become almost 
inextricably blended. 

We see in Mrs. R. S. a woman of strong sexual temperament in 
whom the urinary complex, taking on a definitely erotic tone, was 
highly developed, certainly to a greater degree than is usual, in child¬ 
hood. Yet there was nothing morbid in this development or in its 
manifestations, and it remained within the range of normal variation. 
This was conclusively shown at puberty. The sex emotions de¬ 
veloped in full vigor and the urinary ideas receded into the back¬ 
ground or fell altogether below the threshold of consciousness. A 
certain amount of pleasure and interest remained associated with 
the urinary function, but she never showed the slightest inclination 
to dwell on this, though there were at times vesically aroused dreams, 
and though the full bladder had also the power of arousing the 
sexual mechanism during sleep, which is, in more or less degree, an 
entirely normal phenomenon. We see here, throughout, a natural 
disposition towards Undinism which follows every path of least 
resistance in its manifestation. But the resistance yet always re¬ 
mains normal and cfTcctivc because we are concerned with a healthy 
person, endowed with a rich, many-sided, and intellectual nature, and 
placed under singularly happy conditions. 

In the case of Miss E., which follows, circumstances were un¬ 
favorable to normal sexual development and throughout life she 
continued to show a pronounced urolagnia, with suggestions of the 
Undinist temperament, still not entirely freed from a coprophilic 
clement and combined with some homosexuality and mild traces of 
Other perversions. 
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Miss E.. now nearly 60 years of age. is the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man and has always led a quiet and retired life, with few opportuni¬ 
ties for congenial society. Until recently she has lived with ntenihers 
of her own family so that she has always been under some re¬ 
straint. "We are an awful 'proper family,’ ” she writes, "all our 
uncles and our cousins, and grandfathers even, were clergymen, and 
nearly all the young men we used to know were curates; and now¬ 
adays (she was writing at the age of 52] everyone who calls on us 
is a vicar or a rector or someone specially worthy.” It has been 
difficult for her even to receive letters from a man which she is 
unable to show to the family circle. She now lives by herself in a 
small seaside town, but at her present age she is shy of personal ap¬ 
proaches, though by no means through any loss of sexual desire for 
she still feels that to have an attractive person with whom she could 
do what she liked in sexual gratification would be the greatest of 
pleasures. She has thus never had any opportunity for close friend¬ 
ship, scarcely even for ordinary acquaintance, with a man. while she 
looks so “fearfully respectable,” she remarks, that a man would hesi¬ 
tate to make any advances to her. She has, however, been for some 
years in intimate correspondence with one man (whom she has never 
met) and with several intimate women friends, with whom she has 
had slight sexual experiences, never so much as she desired. She is 
inclined to be active in her advances towards women when she 
thinks they are not likely to be repelled. But with men she is shy. 
the more so now since she is no longer young (though “not hideous," 
she writes). It is on the correspondence with the man and one of 
the women—with both of whom I happen to have been at one time 
or another independently in correspondence—that the present im- 
perfect sketch of Miss E.’s history is based. She had no objection to 
these letters being shown to me but she was disinclined to enter ' 
into correspondence, stating in the only letter I received from her 
that there was nothing more to tell. 

Miss E. has had no need to earn her own living, nor apparently 
any impulse to do so. This has been a contributory cause of her 
extremely secluded life. She is. however, by no means lacking in 
intelligence and even possesses a skilful literary hand in the field of 
humor. Some years ago she was a rather frequent contributor of 
articles and verses to Pu»ch. but in recent years her manuscripts 
have not proved acceptable. 

Miss E.’s sexual history is the direct outcome of her circum¬ 
stances. and reflects the repressed and arrested conditions under 
which her whole life has been lived. She evidently possesses a 
sexual impulse of at least average, probably more than average 
strength, but the impulse has never attained on the psychic side a 
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fully adult form or had the opportunity for such a development. It 
remains to some extent sexually undifferentiated, with even, owing 
probably to the greater opportunities, a homosexual preference, and it 
is concentrated on the urinary sphere, and to some extent the scato- 
logic sphere generally, with a strong mixoscopic tone as regards 
men, women, and animals, while the only gratification attained has 
been by the auto-erotic method of masturbation. 

Nothing is definitely known of Miss E.'s family history; her 
own health and general condition seem to her normal and satisfac¬ 
tory. In anthropological type she is of medium pigmentation with 
brown hair inclining to fair on the pubes. 

Menstruation began at 12. She had been told nothing about it 
beforehand, and waking one morning to find her nightgown marked 
with blood she ran in alarm, and just as she was, to her mother’s 
room. Menstruation has always been very copious, so that she has 
to get out of bed several times during the night, but she has no pain 
or headache at the period, merely feeling limp and unable to go out 
of doors; when menstruation is passing off the sexual feelings tend 
‘o be strong. 

As a result of her retired life Miss E. had no early initiation 
into sexual matters, and throughout life her knowledge of these 
subjects has remained slight, though she not only reads French 
novels, such as Zola’s, but seems to have had access to some French 
erotic novels of rather pornographic type. But because of her 
ignorance, both theoretical and practical, her curiosity has remained 
all the more eager and vivid, while she is at the same time willing 
and pleased to write of all that she knows. She writes in a simple, 
natural, unaffected way, not using technical terms of which she is 
ignorant, but describing what she means clearly, though seldom 
coarsely. Notwithstanding the risky nature of the subjects she 
writes about, she turns her phrases deftly and neatly. As often 
happens—though not invariably—in women naturally prone to 
Undinism, she is evidently a person of feminine temperament, not 
lacking in refinement and charm of mind, in spite of the nature of 
the subjects that are so interesting to her. She cannot be described 
as vicious. She presents us with the picture of a woman possessing 
an insistent sexual impulse which has never been allowed the oppor¬ 
tunity of normal adult gratification, and therefore continues to seek 
such outlets as it can find in more youthful channels of relief, and 
especially in a form of Undinism, or at all events urolagnia. 

Her earliest experiences of sexual emotion, as casually recorded 
in her letters, seem to have been in connection with animals. She 
recalls how at the age of 11 a fox terrier that was temporarily iv 
the charge of her family once stood on his hind legs and clasped her 
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leg with his forelegs as she sat in the sitting-room, straining with 
such violence that he had to be pulled away by force. Even yet any 
exhibition of sexual activitj- in animals is apt to be sexually exciting 
to her. 

It was when she was nearly 20 that ^fiss E. first attained, spon¬ 
taneously and without premeditation, to that form of auto-erotic 
gratification—that is to say masturbation of urolagnic type—which 
has ever since constituted the main though not the sole trait of her 
sexual life. “I was sitting in a nice warm bath,” she writes, “and I 
felt I wanted to niaUe water, and it was too much trouble to get out 
of the bath, and I suppose some vague sexual feeling made tnc first 
clasp rny hand right over and against that part of me, and then I 
began to make water in my hand, and somehow it gave me a sort of 
anguish of tantalizing pleasure, and I instinctively moved my hand 
tip and down it while the water poured through my fingers, and in a 
few second it hat’f'ctied.” By this incident—an incident which fre¬ 
quently proves significant in young women with tendencies to 
Undinism—the auto-crotic activities of Miss E.’s life became hence¬ 


forth consciously molded. Whether the urinary interest, as is prob¬ 
able, had appeared earlier is not clear from tlic extant information, 
but it was with this incident that masturbation began. She prefers 
to practice it with the ntininium of actual contact, holding the vulva 
open, and with one finger at a little distance straining the bo<ly 
towards the finger until it is able to stir the stiff and excited parts. 
Tumescence and dctumesccncc occur easily and even spontaneously 
with her, the clitoris projects and there is much emission of inuctis, and 
complete orgasm follows with little delay. Friction seems, however, 
to be necessary to her to attain dctumesccncc. which however she 
sometimes avoids. “When I am thinking of exciting things in bed,” 
she writes, "sometimes I keep from touching myself at all—I lie on 
my back with my legs apart, and however much my thing opens and 
shuts and quakes and craves, I won’t touch it. It is more delicious 
than satisfying it would be and of course goes on much longer. Only 
It is very difficult to keep from touching.” 


A homo.scxual interest appeared, so far as the record goes, about 
<hc age of 25. At the time she had a friend, a girl of 15. for whom 
she cherished a great passion. “But she was innocent and 1 was too 
conscientious to do anything but kiss and hug her.” For manv vcar« 
afterwards Miss E. never met her friend, though they remained in 
occasional correspondence. The friend is very religious and con 
entional. but. like Miss E. herself, she suffers from sexual repres- 
ion. Twenty-eight years later, when Miss E. wrote to her and 

1 "an Le?"? as possible between women, this friend 

after an interval of some months, replied confiding to Miss E. her 


30 
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own sexual longings and proposing to come to her for a week if 
Miss E. would do what she could to satisfy these longings. “She 
said she had such wild feelings in her body, and her breasts had be¬ 
come so large and soft, and she was always playing with them; and 
that if she came I could do whatever I liked to her.” At this time 
of her life Miss E. seems to have acquired greater freedom of action. 
She took rooms in London and looked forward w'ith great pleasure 
to her friend’s arrival. But at the last moment the friend hesitated 
and felt scruples. “'Would it be considered a sin?' So I had to say 
that it was considered a sin, but that I didn’t consider it sin, but simply 
natural pleasure. So she did not come and I felt an awful ass.” The 
difficulty was discussed in letters during some weeks while the 
friend hesitated. "A few days ago,” writes Miss E. "she frightened 
me by a letter saying she was getting so desperate for relief for her 
sexual feelings that she had tried to hear of some ‘bad house’ where 
1 man would have her. It seemed to me risky for a person of her 
age and respectable looks to do that; they would think she was a spy 
or she might get insulted.” Miss E. recommended masturbation as 
a method of relief, but her friend thought that too sinful. “It 
seems,” comments Miss E., “that a man is the least sinful way out 
of her difficulty!” Miss E. considered whether it might not be pos¬ 
sible to bring her friend into contact with her male correspondent 
but the suggestion after further hesitation was rejected. “After a 
few weeks’ pause she wrote to say she had made up her mind it was 
better to be pure and wouldn’t I go and stay with her and talk it 
over? I refused as she had promised I might do every kind of thing 
to her and I didn't see the fun of going to sit up and talk of purity." 
That was the end of it. Miss E. clearly states the kind of gratifica¬ 
tion she herself desired with her friend. “When I wrote to her I 
said I should like to watch her stand and make water. She wrote 
back that it would shock her very much and she was sure she could 
never 'unveil her body’ to me (though she had promised a few weeks 
ago that I might kiss her there), but she added that ever since 
receiving that letter she had longed to stand and make water and that 
any pressure against that front part made her want to go. I think 
this sensitiveness in wanting to pee is the beginning of the sex thrill 
which she had never felt, she says, only a great heat and pressure. 
In another letter Miss E. writes: "If my friend had come here 1 
should have hugged her and kissed her a lot. and then stroked an 
kissed her ‘large soft breasts’ and rubbed and kissed her 
under her arms. Then, when she was regularly stirred up and 
excited. I should make her lie back and I should turn up her clothes. 
I think I should like to lay my check against her thick hair and ^ 
it Then \ would pull it apart and move my lips about on these 
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parts, and then I should start kissing passionately. She would get 
pretty wild by that time! Do you think when she telt my lips press¬ 
ing against these inner parts it would make her pass water l Do 
women ever do it in bed when they are excited.*” Her actual e.xperi- 
cnce with any woman had never gone as far as that, but had been 
confined to stroking the sexual parts and to kissing tlie breasts. 

There had. however, been another proposed adventure which had 
like that already mentioned, come to nothing. In this case it was a 
■grass widow' of 28, whom Miss E. only knew by corres|)ondcnce, 
and she had never been loved by a woman, but she seemed to like 
the idea: “Will you really kiss me everywhere?” she wrote to Miss 
E. "The idea of it makes nie hot all over to think of. It would be 
lovely. ” Miss E. arranged for a meeting in London, but, again, on 
the other side it was postponed at the last moment on the pretext 
that Miss E. no longer seemed so “keen" about it. Later she again 
promised to come, but Miss E. allowed her to write three times 
before replying, and nothing came of it. "I don’t fanev we shall 


meet after all," wrote Miss E. "I think she is too well supplied with 
men to trouble about me. She writes about once a fortnight instead 
of twice a week. She usually ends up her letters with: ‘Write me 
something sweet and warm.’ But she only writes about dances and 
dresses and admirers, which only bores me.” So it was that Miss 
E.'s homosexual desires were never gratified. "If only a woman 
would try to take liberties with me! / have always done all the court¬ 
ing myself," wrote Miss E., “and with practically no success.” Only, 
it seems, in one case had she been intimate with a woman—a mar¬ 
ried friend with whom site stayed in rooms in Lomlon—and on that 
occasion she stroked the sexual regions and kissed her breasts, and 
under the arms and indulged in furious colombine kisses until both 
uerc pale and exhausted (it is noteworthy, however, that she never 
experienced the orgasm), "and in the end when she had h.ad enough 
she turned round and called me sensual!” 


Her heterosexual impulses attained even less gratification. She 
never met the man to whom she wrote the letters on which this 
account is mostly based. He seems to have been willing and she 
da bed pleasurably with the idea of a meeting he rrop,.sed. but she 
delayed, saying that she was craven-hearted and nervous, and finally 
deeded that she was too old. "I suppose you wouldn’t thmk it 
t^rth the trouble to take an excursion here some dav?” she wrote 
i hough I should love to coinc to you. yet I believe I shouldn’t 
avc the courage. This is a very quiet place and down on the beach 
under a breakwater wc could be quite undisturbed. We couldn’t do 
much from your point ot view, but to me it would be all wonderful 
and new and entrancing. You could let me see your thing 
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and I should want you to make water (don’t do it at the 

station when you arrive).1 don't wear closed combinations 

but open drawers, so if you put your hand up you could feel it at once. 
If you sat on the shingle and I stood in front of you, I could make 
water so that you might watch me. Perhaps we could manage for 
me to lie back so that I could be excited by you on me. If these are 
all castles in the air, they are lovely to think of.” “If 1 were with 
you,” she wrote again to him, “I should like to stand with my lower 
part bare and I should like you to kneel in front of me with your 
face against my part there and I should like to make water then 

And I should like you to stand about a yard in front of 
me and to make water from that distance, steadily, against my part.” 
She also expressed a wish to perform what amounted to fellatio, and 
added that it would give her great pleasure also to have cHiiiJiViiic/iM 
whether from a man or a woman, and she would also like to do it. “I 
have made water on this paper,” she adds in pencil to one of her letters to 
this correspondent; “I hope you don’t mind. I wanted to very niucli. Pee 
on your next letter a little. I should love it.” Her friend apparently 
indulged this wish, for she writes subsequently: "It was only a bit 
washy but it pleased me." She remarks elsewhere that she had 
desired one of the women friends already mentioned to urinate on 
her letter before sending it. 

Her idea! seems more often to be homosexual than heterosexual, 
but this is partly, though not perhaps entirely, because she was in 
closer contact with women than with men. "What darlings women 
are!” she writes, “you wonder how it is I have had no experience 
with men. Well, really and truly, I have never cared two pence 
about them. For one thing I never came into contact with them. 
But the chief reason is I always fell in love with some girl or other, 
and men had not the slightest interest for me. I daresay one is 
born like that, shouldn’t you think so? Indecent sights of men 
always excite me, but men as one finds them in ordinary society arc 
such sexless-looking things. A woman has beauty and shows it. 
You are encouraged by her way of dressing to notice her breast 
outline. And at a dance, dccolletes. how beautiful! And then the 
scent of under her arms! That always seems almost to madden me, 
though if it is of a plain woman, or one I dislike, it offends and dis¬ 
gusts me extremely. I don't think 1 could ever have a passion for a 
man. though I should like to do indecent things with him. But for 
women I have quite violent passions.” She was. however, bisexual 
in the sense that she mingled the attractions of the two sexes. This 
is well indicated by a significant passage in a letter to her male cor¬ 
respondent: "I think I should like a man better if he was m 
woman’s clothes. I should like to turn up his petticoats in front as 
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he stood, and pull apart his dr«n\Ycrs, and get his chemise out of the 
way: and directly liis thing could be seen I should like him to begin 
making water instantly, as it he had been in a great hurry to do it. ' It 
may be noted here that Miss E., who was sensitive, in a quite spontaneous 
way, to many erotic refinements, consciously realized the erotic 
significance of clothing. “It is much more exciting,'* she writes in 
another letter, “when a person has clothes on. When I was in 
London in rooms with the married friend of mine, on a Sunday 
afternoon, she had on a black satin tight-fitting costume and soft 
white lisse frill round the neck and she lay on the sofa in the large 
drawing room we had and opened her bodice for me to kiss lier 
breasts. She looked far more naked like that than in an ordinary 

A 


blouse or in a bedroom. I like myself better, too. with clothes on, I 
wear the old-tashioncd open drawers, and if I stoop down and ptit 
my band in under my clothes from in front it gives a delicious 
utiexpcctedncss to the thrill if my hand happens to reach through 
without pulling the drawers aside.” 

It is. however, perhaps a little misleading to describe Miss E.’s 
attitude as homosexual, heterosexual, or bisexual. It is mainly and 
fundamentally urolagntc and all “sexual” elements are preliminary 
or subsidiary to the urolagnic interest. It will be noticed how this 
interest is predominant even in all her conceptions of homosexual 
and heterosexual relationships. It also had an independent auto- 


erotic existence continued from the time of her first spontaneous 
discovery of sexual pleasure when urinating in the bath, a practice 
which seems to have continued. She also likes urinating out of 
doors 111 the standing position and in summer is accustomed to leave 
off the wearing of drawers; she has never been caught doing this 
and IS indeed too nervous to risk being seen; when she attempts 
doing It out of doors in the crouching position, she says, she is so 
nervous she can hardly l,cgin. Like many women with a tendency 
to Undinism-and ol course many who arc not-she is verv shv on 
account of the sexual associations of the ad. about urinating in the 
presence or a friend. "When I was sleeping in the same bed¬ 
room with my married friend.” she writes, "she used to joke me 

and do It at once, as loudly as possible, and then skip into bed 
and say to me. 'What arc you doing, dear? Hurry up or Til come 
and spank you. I felt so embarrassed. I could only do it by small 

Zsure in H ■" urinating, as she would find 

I casure in doing, m unusual or indecorous wavs. "Sometimes in a 

emote country station." she writes, "where there is just one w c 
and no attendant, one finds a whole lot of pee on the edgro! the 
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seat and run down on the floor in a pool. I suppose a woman has 
done it on the edge of the seat on purpose. I have often felt I 
should enjoy doing that; or just stand up and hold up my clothes 
and do it straight down on the floor. But I feel I should look guilty 
if I met someone as I came out.” This confession seems to explain 
a condition of things found even in lavatories reserved for young 
women of good class and often shocking to those who are not im¬ 
pelled thus to violate propriety; the motive is not uncleanliness but 
a tendency to Undinism which is undoubtedly more prevalent than 
is usually realized. It is a pleasure for Miss E., and sometimes pro¬ 
duces definite sexual excitement, when she secs youths and girls 
urinating, especially if they playfully do it on each other, or if some 
trivial mischance occurs in the act. “Such things,” she remarks, 
“make me in a fearful hurry to do it in my drawers." She relates 
with gusto in the course of her correspondence various little episodes 
of this kind—as well as in regard to defecation—she has seen or 
heard of. Occasionally she illustrates her narrative with crude 
little drawings of, for instance, a man urinating on the genital 
region of a woman, or of a dog attempting to mount a bitch, a sight 
which causes her physical excitement, and she constantly asks her 
correspondent to send her photographs of urination in men or in 
women, and of sexual acts, normal and abnormal. All indecency 
gives her pleasure and she has the impulses of a voycusc. After 
describing a youth she had seen slowly walking along with his 
hands in his pockets and his penis exposed, urinating as he walked, 
she adds “It looked lovely,” and of another rather similar incident 
she says: “It excited me wildly." Discussing the question more 
generally she writes: “I believe that, however they may look, in 
their hearts all women love to see a man exposing himself. They 
tell stories to each other of having come across a man in such and 
such a condition, and they say: 'Wasn’t it dreadful, dear! But they 
gloat over all the details. We are all brought up to pretend not to 
like it, and we make ourselves 'look the other way,' as it were. If 
we get a chance to glance at anything we mayn't even show by our 
face that we have seen. If as wc look away we feel a passing of 
desire wc daren't show it. \Vhat a bondage we arc in!” 

The whole picture presented by Miss E. herself in these letters 
is of one who has been all her life long in bondage, subject to repres¬ 
sion, and it is unnecessary to quote further. There has never in her 
life been even the fair possibility of a normal heterosexual relation¬ 
ship, not even within the bonds of affectionate friendship. It has 
thus come about that she has never attained the development which 
her fine intelligence and her delicately sensitive temperament seemed 
iO promise. Naturally the repressed impulses sought escape as they 
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could. Thus there was a tendency to a homosexual orientation; 
there were the impartially diffused inclinations of a '■oycii^f: there 
was, more definitely, on account of the special circumstance under 
which the physical orgasm first occurrc<l. a predominant tirohagnia 
which was maintained throughout, thougli it never seems to have 
become a fully developed Undinism. All thc.se imi)ulses, though they 
have a natural basis, may be described as abnormal when developetl 
as they have been in Miss E. Vet their variety and frequency, the 
freedom with which they have been in secret indulged, have really 
been the means of delivering Miss E. from more serious abnormality. 
She has neither suffered from any serious psycho-neurotic condition 
nor has she fallen into any gross perversity. The dammed up 
stream of natural instinct has found a variety of trivial outlets which 
have relieved the dangerous pressure of internal repression and 
enabled her to live a life, which, though maimed and incomplete, has 
been in a fair measure healthy and happy. 

W’e may now turn to a case, agaiti a woman, in wliich the 
conditions also always failed to permit the normal sexual 
Italance but iti which such development as was reached was 
almost exclusively Undinistic. Here we have the full picture 
of Undinism. 


Miss A. P. was born in the country (Cornwall) and of working class 
parents. She possessed, however, a native intelligence above that of 
her class and f.-unily, and her parents desired, but were unable, to 
give her a superior education and make her a teacher. She also dis¬ 
played a correspondingly natural refinement and gracious distinction 
of manners, <]uitc free from affectation, which caused even people of 
upper soci.nl class to regard her as a born "lady.” She began by 
earning her living as a nursemaid in the uncongenial atmosphere of 
a common tradesman’s family; this man once made some kind of 
attempt at a sexual approach which she never described but it 
evidently shocked her, and she resented it. She won the confidence 
and affection of later employers who afforded her opportunities for 
development. Finally, at the age of 32. she emigrated to Australia 
to join her married sister there in a business partnership; she died, 
after influenza, at the age of 36. 


Her father was a man of somewhat violent disposition and there 
was little affection between father and child. She was. however 
much attached to her mother, a gentle and patient woman who 
during the last years of her life exhibited a mild degree of mental 

ily. The brother, stolid and hard-working, of excellent character 
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and normal disposiiion, was at one time, after an attack of influenza, 
liable to periods of depression; he married happily. The sister, the 
youngest of the family, was in every respect healthy, normal and 
commonplace; she married and had a large family. 

A. I*, had convulsions in infancy. It has been frequently noted 
(as by R. O. Moon, "The Prognosis of Infantile Convulsions," 
British Mi'iiical Jounial. 17 Dec.. 1908) that infantile convulsions tend 
to be associated with rather unusual habits of mind or character or 
some slight psychic peculiarity in later life. As a child she wetted 
the bed. It is well recognized that this early weakttess of inhibition 
may be of considerable significance for later development. The 
terror of committing what is felt to be a shameful act, especially for 
a nervous and sensitive child, powerfully concentrates attention on 
the urinary function and heightens its normal aptitude to become a 
focus of emotional activity. Even some twenty years after she had 
outgrown this childish weakness, A. P. once dreamed that she had 
wetted the bed, and experienced an immense relief on recovering 
full consciousness to find that it was only a dream. 

A. P. grew up into a strong and fairly healthy girl and woman, 
tall and slender, inuscularly powerful out of proportion to the size 
of her muscles which, however, though apparently delicate, were 
very firm. The hips were not largely developed but sexual develop¬ 
ment was apparently complete and normal, the mons veneris was 
well covered with dark hair atid the darkly pigmented nipples were 
of full size. There were, however, somewhat infantile traits of feat¬ 
ure and expression traceable in the face, which was otherwise pleas¬ 
ing though not beautiful. It is quite likely that this suggestion of 
infantility was significant of a general slight though i.ot obvious 
tendency to infantility which may help to explain A.P.’s Undinism. 
She always retained the excessive reserve and shyness of a child, 
though this was concealed by her natural good manners and her 
gracious formality with strangers. Her more homely sister, who 
might be considered prettier, possessed nothing of this modest re¬ 
serve and well-bred distinction, nor any of the same tastes. A.P. 
loved birds and flowers and fountains, and from such sources re¬ 
ceived the keenest enjoyment she was capable of. On the human 
side she was not highly developed. However sensitive and refined 
in some respects, she was not notably sympathetic, and not easily 
inclined to be friendly except with those she had known and become 
familiar with during many years, and even with them she remained 
so reserved that they rarely had any real knowledge of her. bhe 
seemed to them to be herself one of the birds she was so fond ot. 
or even an elusive and non-human fairy. On the whole, by those 
who knew her and even by those who only casually met her, she was 
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regarded as an unusual and attractive personality. A visitor to the 
house where she lived, knowing nothing about her, remarked tliat 
she seemed to belong to the race of mermaids, and one who knew 
her well said that iicr graceful figure gave the impression of a primi¬ 
tive being whose subconscious need was to fly or to swim. 

She was in fact fond of water and of being in the water. She 
delighted in sea-bathing, and when taking a bath indoors she would 
occupy an inordinate time over it, and on this account preferred a 
bath at night. One of her earliest recollections, as a child and little 
schoolgirl, was of a fondness for urinating into Iter hath and espe¬ 
cially into the streams and brooks near her home. This obscure im¬ 
pulse, a fundamental trait of Undinism, to mingle her own stream 
with the streams of nature, arose instinctively and was never clearly 
thought out. But it persisted throughout life. When a grown-up 
woman she admitted that it was still a fascinating idea to think of 
herself as standing in the njoonlight on the bank of a river and send¬ 
ing forth a stream of her own to fall afar into the water.* 


For a feat of this kind she was, anatomically and physiologically, 
peculiarly gifted. This is noteworthy, for it illustrates a point often 
overlooked but clearly to be seen on careful investigation: the nat¬ 
ural pliysical basis of many psychic "aberrations,” as we arc usually 
inclined to consider them. We arc too easily prone to content our¬ 
selves with some mere psychic explanation in trivial infantile c.xperi- 
ence, while a keener insight shows that, beyond these, a deeper 
cause exists in the organism itself, and what seemed a psychic "aber¬ 
ration was really the natural expression of organic constitmion.- 
I have elsewhere shown how. in the case of “Florrie." the anaivtic 


unravchnent of the psychic history may immensely help to explain 
the condition, but fail to explain it completely until wc go deeper, 
In A.P.’s case the nates were not largely developed and deviated 
from the common globular and protuberant type. The line of cur¬ 
vature began at the waist, following closely and firmly the curve of 
the sacrum, with no sudden expansion hut some resemblance to the 
bpamsh type of cnjcllur, or sad.lle-back. It was probably associa- 
ted w.lh .hM form of pelvis and bntlocks. Her fisure, as so.neti.nes 
occurs in Cornwall, was of Southern rather than Northern linropean 
type, and It lias been noted, probably with truth, that in Southern 
wonien the Kcn.tals are placed more forward and upward than in 
Northern pe oples. In A. P. (as normally happens only in young 


^ Is there sonic instinctive sexual y \ i t ^ 

s ^'5 sr a'^?' 
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girls) the urinary stream was directed in an unusual degree forward, 
and also (which is again an infantile characteristic) with an unusual 
force. Her favorite method of urination when circumstances per¬ 
mitted was in the erect position with raised skirts. In doing this she 
had discovered the device of placing her open hands in the groins 
and drawing them slightly upwards and outwards, so separating the 
labia, and thereby both liberating the full energy of the stream, and 
securing a minimum wetting of the parts, a point to which she 
attached importance as she was fastidiously cleanly. It seemed to 
her that the special vesical powers she possessed were a legitimate 
source of satisfaction, from which she was entitled to receive all the 
enjoyment possible. She especially enjoyed the exercise of her 
powers in the garden in the dusk of evening and would brave even 
the risk of detection, which she always carefully sought to avoid, 
however, having no impulse of exhibitionism. She would sometimes 
take exact note of her own vesical force. Thus she once found that, 
standing erect in a raised position at one end of a long bath and 
separating the labia, the stream would be projected a distance of 
from 42 to 48 inches, striking the wall at the further end. In the 
garden her achievements were much more remarkable. Thus, on one 
occasion, she was able to spurt the stream to a distance of 75 inches. 
She was conscious of not exerting her full force on this occasion, and 
a few days later, with an effort, she attained a distance of 105 inches. 
At this time she was thirty years of age. There was slight polyuria 
(associated with absence of marked perspiration); this rather more 
than average need to urinate, accompanied by an excessive shyness, 
as well as laziness in seeking relief, contributed to attract her atten¬ 
tion to the urinary function. She sometimes found useful the dis¬ 
covery she had made, when lying in bed awaiting the hour to rise, 
that the desire to urinate could be temporarily relieved by simply 
imagining that the act was being accomplished—a discovery which, 
as Macder and others have remarked, many people make uncon- 

sciously in their dreams. j r n 

Throughout these years A. P. was leading an active and fully 

employed life, sometimes in London, occasionally abroad, but mostly 
in the country. She enjoyed the excitements of town life, theatres 
and picture galleries, showing indeed a discriminating natural taste 
in pictures. But country life appealed to her most, and she experi¬ 
enced a rapturous delight in old gardens, in flowers, in birds. Her 


m^thc anatomLl and physiological conditions which alone render tbs 
Sissfblc Sin^c^hc work of Kretschmer and others the Phys-cal basis of 
J^jchic traits is receiving more of the attention it deserves, and Const, 
tutionoiogy is now a recognized field of investigation. 
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tastes w’ere otherwise somewhat exotic, and she was fond of various 
foreign foods for which the liking is usually only slowly acQuired. 
and for the most part not at all by people of the class into which she 
was born. This delicacy and refinement of taste* was probably con¬ 
nected with defective vitality, even if, as has been said, that defect 
was not obvious on the surface. The limitations of her strength, 
although within these limits there was no failure of energy, led to a 
sensitiveness which was not rooted in heredity, and at the same time 
induced a reflective tendency which imparted to her mind a quaintly 
philosophic caste, and a deliberate avoidance of those occasions for 
strong emotion which are an expenditure of energy. 

Her sexual and general affcctional tendencies were in accordance 
with this disposition. While not seeking solitude or disliking com¬ 
panionship, she had no very intimate women friends and was not 
very susceptible to the attraction of men, although quite capable of 
feeling some attraction for a congenial man. She never had any wish 
to marry or bear children, and it is probable that she was never 
really in love. By most of those who knew her. indeed, she was 
regarded as probably insensible to sex feelings. Her extreme and 
skilful reserve favored that impression. She was capable of con¬ 
siderable affection and admiration for women, and it is possible that 
had her sexual nature developed it might have taken a homosexual direc¬ 
tion. As it was, however, her sexual feelings were of no great intensity 
and never led to masturbation or other active and definite auto-erotic 
manifestations. But she occasionally felt definite spontaneous and 
local sexual sensations. Moreover, at the age of twenty-eight, though 
never before, she once at least experienced spontaneous orgasm in 
sleep, after falling asleep with conscious sexual feelings. She was 
awakened by an entirely novel sexual e.xplosion. with muscular 
twitchmgs. which somewhat disturbed and alarmed her. Sexual 

interests, however, never played any prominent part cither in her 
thoughts or her life. 


It will be seen that in A. P. the urinary psychic life re¬ 
mained tlirougliout more actively prominent, and a more defi¬ 
nite source of interest and pleasure, than the sexual psychic 
life. It was never, as normally happens, superseded by the 
sexual life, nor was it even merged into it. A. P. certainly 
believed that these two intimate pleasures, vesical and sexual 
would naturally tend to go together in relationship to a loved 
person who had the insight to divine impulses she would not 
spontaneously divulge. But her own private urinary experi¬ 
ences. with her love of water generally, were a source of in- 
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dependent enjoyment, witliout sexual accompaniment. That 
is why A. P. may be regarded as a typical representative 
of what is here termed Undinism. 

It seems clear that constitutional conditions, and a some¬ 
what defective heredity, witnessed by infantile convulsions, 
combined to produce a predisposition which specially favored 
the establishment and preservation of the Undinist tempera¬ 
ment. It is notable that the aberrations were otherwise in the 
background, and never developed. Of special interest is the 
suggestion she gave to those who knew her of a “mermaid” or 
other spirit of the woods or the waters. That suggestion in¬ 
duced me to adopt, for the temperament she embodied, the name 
of Undinism. 



VITI. 


KLEPTOLAGNIA. 


By kleptolagnia is meant theft associated with sexual ex¬ 
citement, or sexual "kleptomania."* The question is thus at 
once raised whether it is to be regarded as a suborditiate 
variety of kleptomania. This further leads to the inquiry as to 
what kleptomania is, a long debated psychiatric and medico¬ 
legal question. The subject of kleptolagnia is thus of consider¬ 
able practical as well as psychological interest, and it is desir¬ 
able to attempt in some degree to clear up its nature anti 
position. 

This history of kleptomania begins in the eighteenth 
century.- Lavater incidentally referred to morbid thefts and 
Gall later (IS25) dealt with the subject systematically. He re¬ 
garded the child as naturally a thief, the youthful tendency to 
ignore the rights of property being modified with growth 
by happy organization, the inlluence of education, habit, 
and the fear of punishment. But in some individuals the tend¬ 
ency is so strong that these motive forces are ineffective. The 
judge must therefore seek to fortify imperfect personal inhibi¬ 
tion by progressively aggravating the punishment. So that 
Gall would evidently have approved the judge who when a de- 


"Kleptolagnia” or -Klcptolagny.” to indicate theft asso- 
aa cd with sexual emotion, was devised by the late Dr. J. G. Kicrnan of 
Chicago, a pioneer 111 America of the study of sexual psychology, about 

i/ n analogy of “Algolagnia.” and he advocated 

m the c rolot/tc for that and some subsequent years He hiH 

previously studied -Kleptomania” in the ^licuistZ7 Neurologist or 
1912 an<i elsewhere and pointed out its frequent sexual associations 

th? 5VPP‘^5ted the new term to me I immediately adopted it. and in 
the New ^ork McJicol Rcz*tcxv of Rcx’icxvs for IQIO t r\ kr u i 

an anicle on •■Klep.olaenia.’' I .iSaV^^X. ((oll'owtns' kIcS) 
Utc term Pyrolapnia for 'sexual Pyromania/' Stckcl has studied thti 
anomaly in several chapters of his F.^clioriiics of IMwvhur ^ 

-It has been summarized bv Juquclicr and Vinrhnn "Mic...- .. i 
la Klcptomanie.” Revue dc PsychialW, Feb . liu. de 
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fence of kleptomania was pleaded before him observed: “That 
is what I am here to cure.” At that time the doctrine of dis¬ 
tinct “monomanias” was being set up by the psychiatrists, of 
whom Esquirol was the most distinguished, but neither he nor 
Pinel went so far as to assert positively the existence of a defi¬ 
nite kleptomania. That step was taken in 1840 by Marc who 
originated the term “kleptomania” and regarded the disorder 
as an instinctive monomania. The kleptomaniac, in his view, 
was a hereditarily morbid person whose resistance to theft 
was diminished by some occasional cause which permitted him 
to be distinguished from the delinquent, but Marc entered, at 
the same time, a warning of the dangers of a too large or irre- 
flective use of this doctrine. Trelat in 1861, also starting from 
Gall’s doctrine of the normality of theft in childhood, held 
that if this natural tendency persisted after the age of thirteen 
there was a reason to fear its incurability and the subject would 
be a kleptomaniac. Marc in 1862, while admitting the delicacy 
and difficulty of the question, sought to give precision to the 
conception by insisting on the small value of the objects chosen, 
their often peculiar nature, the little use made of them, the 
social position of the thief, his heredity and mental state and 
physiological condition. In 1876, in the Dictio7inaire Encyclo-' 
pcdique dcs Sciences Medicates, was set forth the doctrine of 
the day that, apart from the evidently insane, there exist 
kleptomaniacal persons whose acts are morbid and who on 
careful examination reveal signs of predisposition. Some years 
later, in 1900, Krafft-Ebing, while disavowing the doctrine of 
monomanias, accepted an impulsive insanity on the basis of 
degeneration, and placed in it, aside from definite insanity, a 
true kleptomania, in which theft was the isolated impulse of 
psychic degenerates. 

There was, however, another stream of expert opinion 
definitely opposed to the conception of kleptomania as in any 
form a distinct monomania. On this side Morel was the leader 
in the middle of the last century. He only admitted the tend¬ 
ency to theft as associated with various other definitely m- 
sane symptoms, pathological manifestations, often periodic, of 
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“instinctive mania.” Magnan popularized Morel’s conception, 
and kleptomania became, especially in France, one of the epi¬ 
sodic syndromes of degeneresccnce, rare in its true form, that 
is to say an irresistible obsession impelling to theft, with resist¬ 
ance. struggle, anguish, and finally, after the act is accom¬ 
plished, the relief of tension. In Germany Kraepelin also 
based kleptomania on a predisposition; it was for him a rare 
morbid impulse, connected, like other obsessions, with manic- 
depressive insanity. That tendency has been wide-spread, and 
Ballet so classes kleptomania together with all other obsessions. 
But many observers everywhere have also insisted on the asso¬ 
ciation of kleptomania with the early stages of general paralysis, 
and with epilepsy. The position in 1911 was summed up by 
Dubuisson and Vigouroux in their Respousabilite Pcnalc ct 
Folic. 

Kleptomania, they say, is becoming less and less in¬ 
voked as a defence since the pretended kleptomaniacs belong 
for the most part to categories already known, classed, and 
labelled. Cases may, however, they continue, still be admitted 
who seem to carry to the utmost the rule of “art for art” in 
theft, yet always with a motive, for it is <Ufficult to find "true 
kleptomania” with an irresistible impulse to motiveless theft. 

On the whole it may be said that the idea of kleptomania 
or morbid theft arose towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
in the movement of humane individualism characteristic of that 
time, as against the unintelligent pressure of society and law. 
During the last century, however, a reaction took place: the 
claims of society were set up against the anti-social acts of the 
individual, and it was felt that the assertion of these claims 
acted as a wholesome inhibitory force even on a morbid tend¬ 
ency to theft. The definition of kleptomania, and the classifica¬ 
tion of its forms, became most variously modified, and it was 
no longer usual to describe it as an absolutely irresistible impulse 
But in some form or another, and indeed in many forms, the 
conception persisted, however vaguely, though there has been 
no clear realization of the motives for the morbid theft, be¬ 
yond an attempt by Regis and others to i^ard it in its most 
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typical form as a mania of collectionism, and usually 
motives have been denied. 

It is from this confused but persistent mass of facts 
and opinions that the definite conception of kleptolagnia 
as a clear, positive, and demonstrable group of cases, has 
slowly emerged. It may be said to have cast its shadow be¬ 
fore. When Magnan and others described true kleptomania as 
an obsession with resistance, struggle, anxiety, followed by the 
act, with the satisfaction of relieved tension, they were describ¬ 
ing. without knowing it, the actual psychic state of tumescence 
and detumescence in the sexual process. Others, again, came 
near the spot when they referred to the frequency of sexual 
perversion in association with kleptomania, and Gamier came 
very near when, though he failed to suspect sexual excitation, 
he described the case of a man who would steal satinette for the 
sake of the agreeable physical sensation the stuff gave him. 
But it seems to have been Lacassagne of Lyons, always a 
pioneer with the insight of genius, who first realized (at the 
Geneva Congress of Criminal Anthropology in 1896) that the 
theft may be accompanied by sexual excitement due to the 
emotional radiation of the fear of detection, and that this 
voluptuous element in the act is its motive. Lacassagne s illumi¬ 
nating statement seems to have attracted little or no attention.^ 
The new situation was hardly grasped even by Zingerle who 
in Austria (in the Jahrbuch fiir Psichiatrie for 1900) made the 
next step forward by a careful medico-legal study of what we 
may now probably regard as a typical case of kleptolagnia. It 
concerned the young wife of an official, a woman with decidedly 
neurotic characteristics, who had no sexual satisfaction in 
marital intercourse hut had experienced from her schooldays, 
usually at the end of the menstrual period, a high degree of 
sexual excitement when stealing various objects, especially if 
of brown leather. Afterwards she would destroy those objects 
or throw them away. Zingerle regarded the act as a s^ual per¬ 
version, and concluded that the case was one of periodic and 

1 It w^Kiernan who. many years later, brought it effectively under 
my notice. 
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brief acute psychosis in a psychic degenerate, involving irre¬ 
sponsibility. He made no reference to kleptomania hut re¬ 
marked. evidently without grasping the dynamic connection, 
that in degenerates trifling ideas were sometimes associated 
with sexual excitement. 

During the next few years there was little progress, 
tliough the field was being prepared by the study of the se.xual 
associations of anxiety. In dealing at some length with “Love 
and Pain” in the third volume of my Stitdics, I brought to¬ 
gether much evidence showing how states of anxiety and allied 
emotional disturbances might overflow into the sexual sphere 
an<l produce se.xual gratification, and that such methods of 
gratification were sometimes instinctively or deliberately em¬ 
ployed. I was describing precisely the mechanism that underlies 
klcptolagnia. but I was not aware of it. and no one else seemed 
to know any better. Janet made fruitful observations on the 
instinctive effort in states of depression to gain necessary stim¬ 
ulation by violent means, one of which was stealing; Cullerre in 
1905 showed that anxiety could act as a sexual excitant: and 
Freud attributed to Aiigslticurosts a sexual origin. Pilez in 
1908 recognized kleptomania as a sexual anomaly manifested 
in voluptuous emotions. But even in 1909 P. Hospital, study¬ 
ing “Klcptomanes et Vols aux lltalages” in the Annalcs 
Mcdko-Psycholo(jiqtics, made no reference to sexual excita¬ 
tion, and concluded that kleptomania is rare and belongs 
to “the group of essential impulsive monomanias.” though 
in the same year Kraepelin referred to the cases as numer¬ 
ous in which sexual excitement accompanied the act of 
stealing a sexual fetich, and in 1907 Gudden, who made one 
of the most careful and extensive studies of shop-lifters, con¬ 
cluded that they are mostly women near the menstrual period, 
yet he regarded the thefts as usually motiveless. The attitude 
of Kraepelin and Gudden is that maintained by Hirschfeld.^ 


^ 1920. Tcil Hi. pp. 252 et sea He 

states that he h^as had considerable experience of kleptomania That it 
occurs portly before or after menstruation, and that it is frcauontlv 
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It is in France, however, where the conception of klepto¬ 
mania was originated and chiefly developed, that kleptolagnia 
was clearly demonstrated, first perhaps by Depoijj* in 1905 in 
the Journal dc Psychologic Normalc ct Pathologique.^ Most 
of (he French cases involve the stuff-fetichisms, especially the 
attraction of silk, and the theft usually occurred near the 
menstrual period. One woman, a case of Depouy’s, writes: 
“When I can steal silk, I am as it were intoxicated, I tremble; 
yet it is not fear, for I am not at all thinking of the horrible 
thing I have done; I only think of one thing: I go in a corner 
and crumple it at my case, and then I have voluptuous feelings 
that are stronger even than I felt with the father of my chil¬ 
dren.” Another woman, who would steal silk and especially 
black corsets, said that even the sight of these articles in a 
shop would make her heart beat and her sexual parts become 
wet; when she took one she was as happy as if she had re¬ 
ceived a treasure, though her satisfaction was swiftly followed 
by shame and remorse. Even when describing her act to the 
doctor she grew animated, her eyes bright, her face colored, 
her respiration rapid. Clerambault also studied a number of 
somewhat similar cases.^ One of these cases, a woman of 
forty, frigid with men but a masturbator, noticed once, when 
as a young woman she was seated in her room on a velvet chair, 
that the contact of the velvet produced an agreeable sensation. 
She thus fell into the habit of sitting astride the chair, obtain¬ 
ing sexual excitement by friction with the velvet and finally 
acquired a passion for stealing silk remnants which she would 
apply to her sexual parts and then throw away. But even 
the mere act of stealing them would itself give her sexual en¬ 
joyment. There was insanity in her family. Clerambault in¬ 
sists on the marked tactile element in all such cases and con- 


1 It may however, be remarked that Kraflt-Ebing and other authors 
had described cases-without fully realizing their s;(mificancc-udi.ch 
may fairly be described as coming under the head of 
KrafTt-Ebing stated that erotic fctichism may lead to the crime of thef , 

but failed to crasp any intimate connection. , 4 _ * loin 

Archives (i'AtUhropolo<;ic Crimmcllc. June. L,Y- 

Clerambault was inclined to term this anomaly hcphephiha or stult 

trot ism 
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dudes that this condition tends to involve a combination of 
precocity, frigidity, and inastur'bation. He seems to have 
recognized tlie symbolic element, and thinks there is a tendency 
for women to like stuff fetiches that are stiff and for men to 
like soft ones.^ 

Another French case, that of a Parisian woman leading 
a dcmi-mondainc’s life, is reported by Vinchon. She had been 
a livelv and sexually precocious child, but only began to steal at 
the age of 34. when the first signs of the menopause prema¬ 
turely began to appear. Her thefts were accompanied by sex¬ 
ual and general excitement. \’inchon further brings forward 
the case of a girl belonging to a Lyons silk-weaving family 
who came to Paris and worked at silk corsets. At the age of 
17 she began to have a special taste for silk, and e.xperienced 
a curious sluidder on crumpling silk. She had a lover a few 
years later, an author, and bore several children. After ten 
years, when she was 31. her lover died and she began to 
masturbate with silk. It was at the age of 30, in convalescence 
after typhoid, that she began to steal, and the act gave her 
more vivid pleasure than she had ever experienced by ordinary 
masturbation with silk. Immediately after the act she would 
experience cxiiaustion with disgust and shame, and she disliked 
being questioned on the subject.- 

A more recent case in French literature comes from 
Copenhagen and is reported by Wimmer who believes that the 
frequency of this impulse is underestimated because it is most 
usually "platonic” and not actually executed. A married 
woman, aged 28, of neurotic heredity, during her pregnancies 
has a strong impulse to theft which she finds it very tlifficult 
to repress; if she succeeds in repressing it she vomits, and she 
cannot always succeed. The theft is followed by a powerful 


n 1 C'Ceber Hcphcphilia.” /hchiv fur KrUmnal-Authrotologic 

?rL . cases like Clcrambault’s are genuine fctichisms. and 

from tlie standpoint of the earliest conception of erotic letichi^m that 
opinion seems s<.und. ^aclgcr, on the other hand (Die Lchrc -eon den 

1921. p 336>, considers that thev probably ar*' 
fctichisms ana the eqmvalcm of tne penis; that is to say that they are' 
in my sense of the term, symbolic fctichisms. ^ ’ 

* \ Inchon, Jourttal Jc Mcdccim dc Paris, 1914. 
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orgasm with a delicious sensation such as she has never experi¬ 
enced in coitus or otherwise.^ 

Two other recent cases, from Italy, are of interest as be¬ 
ing both of men. They are reported by Dr. Benigno di Tullio, 
a prison surgeon in Rome. Two brothers, pickpockets, aged 
34 and 20, both came under observation in prison. The hered¬ 
ity was neuropathic with a tendency to epilepsy, which is re¬ 
garded as significant. The elder brother presented numerous 
physiological anomalies and had never been able to learn a 
trade owing to psychic inaptitude for work. His prison career 
began at 12. He stated that he could not resist the impulse 
to steal and that when it seized him he seemed out of his 
mind. The act was accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, “so 
that I ejaculate as if I had been with a woman.” He added 
that normal coitus gave him little pleasure, but that it was in¬ 
creased if the woman insulted him in violent language. The 


other brother is also abnormal and unduly emotional; he has 
suffered from convulsions and partial paralysis. He began 
pocket-picking at the age of 14. “At the moment of stealing.” 
he said, “I feel full of mad joy: and as soon as I can get away 
I ejaculate: it seems as if I had been with a woman.” Benigno 
di Tullio regards these cases as a form of fetichism in subjects 
predisposed to epilepsy, and adds that psycho-analysis, which it 
was not possible to carry out, might have revealed a definite 
motive in sexual infantilism.2 However that may be, we are 


certainly in the presence of kleptolagnia. The cases are in¬ 
deed highly typical and instructive, for we clearly see the 
mechanism at work. The normal sexual impulse is weak, and 


the nervous energy generated by the emotions accompanying 
the theft, in highly unstable organisms, overflows into the 
sexual sphere and excites the orgasm. Benigno di Tullio in¬ 
vokes the suggestion put forward by Ottolenghi in a lecture, 
that in such cases the association of sexual excitement with 


1 August Wimmer. “De la Klcptomanie." Auttalcs AUdico-Psycho- 

Tullio. "Un Raro Caso di Fcticismo," Rassegm d, 
Studi Sesiuali, July-Aug., 1924. 
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theft may be congenital and comparable to color-hearing. This 
suggestion seems unnecessary when we realize the dynamic 
mechanism at work. 

In the United States, immediately after Depouy’s first 
paper, but apparently in ignorance of it, \V. L. Howard well 
illustrated the fetichistic clue to which so much importance has 
often been attached in the explanation of this group of cases.^ 
He described the case of a young woman, of good birth and 
antecedents, quite normal, who, never having before experi¬ 
enced any developed sexual emotions, one evening, at a fashion¬ 
able summer resort, met an attractive man who was attentive 
to her. She flirted with him to a slight degree, and chanced to 
note, with no special feelings, that he was unconsciously dis¬ 
playing the blue garter which supported his silk hose. On 
returning home, for the first time in her life she began to have 
erotic reveries, which started with the subconscious visualiza¬ 
tion of the blue garter and led on to the vision of masculine 
virility. Erotic daydreams were, however, unsatisfactorv, as 
it was difificult to picture the wearer of the garter. One day she 
saw in a shop an exact duplicate of her fetish. She instantly 
approjwiated it. and on returning home immediately went to her 
bedroom and fondled it, and soon found herself masturbating 
with it. The practice continued : but in order to obtain orgasm 
it was necessary not only to have a new garter every time, hut 
to obtain it in a surreptitious manner, corresponding, as Howard 
remarks, to a clandestine meeting with her ideal. She was 
finally detected, and on investigation her family found a large 
collection of such garters, “useless and trivial articles,” in her 
possession. Her acts were pronounced to be the symptoms of 
marked kleptomania, and she kept her own secret, for she 
knew she had been guilty of deliberate stealing for the sake of 
sexual gratification which she could not obtain, though she 
would have preferred so to obtain it. naturally. How many 


h Howard. “Some Forms of Kleptomania the Result of 

- 1906. He admitted that “strictly 
speaking the cases are not those of ‘Kleptomania’ for the object is 
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cases of alleged motiveless “kleptomania,” supposedly due to 
“mental degeneration,” Howard asks, are really due to the 
care with which women have similarly kept their own secrets. 

Although kleptolagnia is specially found among women, 
it may also, as we have seen, occur in men, Glueck has re¬ 
corded the case of a colored American youth, aged 23, who 
began to steal at an early age. It is not actually clear that his 
thefts were originally prompted, consciously or unconsciously, 
by sexual motives, but it is stated that during his first act of 
stealing he experienced a feeling akin to sexual emotion. Later 
he began to steal objects for which he had no use, on one oc¬ 
casion a dozen bricks. Neither prison sentences nor the efforts 
of his father to break the habit by supplying him with all that 
he desired had any curative effect. He stole for the sake of the 
intense emotion and excitement he experienced when stealing. 
Before the act there was a peculiar restlessness growing in in¬ 
tensity; during the act there was much physical excitement, 
with panting respiration and perspiration, as if he had run a 
race; “after it is all over I feel exhausted and relieved.” He 
himself spontaneously compared these experiences to coitus.* 

The nature of kleptolagnia, as brought out by such cases 
as these, is fairly clear. The subject, though often neurotic, is 
not necessarily highly degenerate. The act, far from being 
motiveless or in a strict sense irresistible, has a definite and 
intelligible motive and is carried out with reasonable precau¬ 
tion. The instinctive desire is to secure sexual excitation which 
cannot be obtained—for whatever reason—in more normal 
ways, by reinforcing the feeble sexual impulse by the stimulus 
furnished by the emotions of fear and anxiety which neces¬ 
sarily accompany the perpetration of a theft. There is no de¬ 
sire to appropriate the stolen object for purpose of gain, and 
when its sexual effect has been obtained, cither in the act of 
stealing or by subsequent masturbation, it is hidden away or 

destroyed. 

The question arises as to the exact place and status of 
kleptolagnia. We have seen that the conception really repre- 

1 B. Glueck, Studies iti forensic Psychiatry, Ch. V, Boston, 1916. 
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sents the outcome of two lines of investigation. On tlie one 
hand it has been reached through tlie medico-legal study of 
kleptomania, on the other hand by the psycliological study of 
sexual aberrations. 

If we first consider its relation to kleptomania, we are 
faced l)y the alternative that either it is not a sub-(li\ision of 
kleptomania in any exact sense, or else we must certainly re¬ 
vise our conception of kleptomania. The former alternative 
is generally selected. Kleptomania, in the classic sense, is an 
irresistible and motiveless impulse to theft, at first regarded as 
a “monomania” standing by itself, hut later (and even as 
early as Griesinger) as with wider relationship, now usually as 
an obsession or an imperative conception or a period in psycho¬ 
sis on a basis of “degeneration,” such as epilepsy, general para¬ 
lysis, manic-depressive insanity, or other profoundly morbid 
state. But klcptolagnia. far from being motiveless, is precisely 
motived, and. however powerful an impulse, can by no means 
he described as irresistible, for it is held in check until a favor¬ 
able moment for its gratification occurs. Thus Kiernan. who 
repeatedly discussed this subject, held that klcptolagnia is not 
kleptomania, and not even necessarily morbid since fully con¬ 
trollable. though this test of morbidity, I may remark, admits 
of question. 

\Ve may go further and throw doubt upon the whole con¬ 
ception of kleptomania. W’hen the idea first arose in the 
eighteenth century it was justifiable, and it was in accordance 
with the psychological knowledge of the time. It is no longer 
in accordance with our knowledge, and it is no longer needed 
for humane reasons since its alternative is now equally humane 
We can no longer make any dogmatic statements about “irre¬ 
sistible impulses”: and if a theft may ever fairly be said to be 
due to an irresistible impulse we are then concerned with a sub¬ 
ject whose mental disintegration is so far advanced that the 
tendency to theft becomes a negligible symptom. Absence of 
motive IS an even more unsound basis for classification. It 
tells us nothing about the case, it merely describes our own 
Ignorance. The actions demanded by any complex process in 
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any sphere of life must seem to us to be marked by “absence 
of motive,” so long as we are ignorant. The stages in our 
knowledge of life are marked by a discovery of a motive where 
before we could see no motive. “Kleptomania,” Dubuisson has 
remarked, “is not an explanation: it is merely a word.” It is 
already sinking into the same obscurity as “pyromania.” 

Kleptolagnia, on the other hand, is a precise and intelligible 
psychic state, though its affinities are really only to a slight 
degree with the old kleptomania. The theft, which for the 
medico-legist was in kleptomania the great outstanding fact, 
is in the psychological conception of kleptolagnia a secondary 
and subsidiary fact. The condition more properly belongs to 
sexual psychology, and especially to the sphere of what I am 
inclined to term erotic symbolism under its subdivision of 
erotic fetichism. But under that heading it represents a dis¬ 
tinct and special class. The fetich is not necessarily a norm¬ 
ally desirable or attractive object associated with the opposite 
sex, but merely any object that has become accidentally asso¬ 
ciated with sexual emotion; that is in large measure why its 
stimulatory force needs to be reinforced by the additional 
stimulus derived from the explosive energy of the emotions 
generated by the theft. Hair-despoilers, who derive sexual 
gratification from the act of secretly cutting off girls' tres.ses, 
form tlie link of connection between kleptolagnists and more 

normal erotic fetichists. 

There remain to be mentioned, finally, two closely allied 
combinations of sexual impulse with theft which yet must be 
clearly distinguished from kleptolagnia in the sense in which 
it has here been described. The first of these is the psycho¬ 
analytic conception of kleptomania as especially set forth by 
Stckel in 1908. Stekel was, indeed, preceded a year earlier, 
as he himself has pointed out, by Otto Gross,» but to him be- 


1 n Gross Das Fretidsche IdeogcnUdtsmomettl. 1907. O'-oss re- 
her lover’s impotence was cured the impulse disappeared. 
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longs the credit for setting out this conception clearly and fully.^ 
Stekel is not dealing with erotic theft, that is with theft as a 
method of sexual gratification—making indeed no reference 
to kleptolagnia as here understood—but with theft as a sub¬ 
stitute for sexual gratification. It is, he believes, the result of 
repressed sexual emotion, apt to occur, for instance, in the 
wives of impotent men who crave a forbidden act. A theft 
is such a forbidden act. So that we are concerned with a 
transposition of emotions from the sexual into the criminal 
sphere. The sexual root of kleptomania is indicated. Stekel 
asserts, by the generally symbolic (not narrowh- fctichistic) 
character of the objects stolen: they are frequently umbrellas 
(intended to be erected) and other objects which have a sexual 
symbolism. “The knowledge of sexual svmbolism is the key 
to the comprehension of kkqnomania.” Stekel finds that when 
the woman is restored to normal sexual relationship the thefts 
cease. It may well be that, as regards some cases, there is a 
real basis of truth in this theory. But. as sometimes ha])pens 
with psycho-analytic investigators. Stekel gives it an tmduc CX' 
tension to cover all cases of “kleptomania,” even in children, 
who when they steal are to be regarded as sexually precocious, 
and however plausible, and in some cases probable, this con¬ 
ception remains, in its generalized form, rather speculative. 
In any case it fails to coincide with the cases of what is here 
called kleptolagnia. in which the theft is not perpetrated as 
a sulKonscious substitute for sexual gratification but as a direct 
means of obtaining it. It has also been truly pointed out by 
Kiernan that Stekel shows himself uncritical, and ignorant of 
the present i)osition of psychiatry in his unquestioning accept¬ 
ance of the ancient doctrine of kleptomania and of the mono- 


Stekel. “Die Scxuclle Wurzcl dcr Klcptomanic,” Zcilschrifi 
fur Sexualuisscuschaft, Oct.. 1908. Stekel has more recently (1923) 
"fk l^kptomania in per Fcliscliisvius. He here states (p. 39) that 

ren?.* of the sc.Mial impulse when 

Sec also Stekel, Ttvehr Essavs on 

Ch. VTT V of Behaviour. 

Chs. MI-X. Stekel finds that the subject is seldom conscious of the 

sexual mouve; the affective overtone is there but without the sexual 
counterpoint, and they live in a fairy realm. 
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manias generally. He unnecessarily vitiates his conception by 
grafting it into that discredited doctrine. Placzek’s conception 
of “kleptomania” may also be associated with Stekel’s as 
he traces it to sexual inhibition leading to theft as sub¬ 
stitute for the desired satisfaction; he considers it may be 
an experience of the normal life, though chiefly found com¬ 
bined with hysteria and menstrual disturbances, accom¬ 
panied by pseudologia phantastica.^ 

That there may be an element of truth in Stekel’s con¬ 
ception, and that we have here a group of cases which it is 
proper to include in this connection, is indicated by another 
example of theft in a child brought forward by Mary Chad¬ 
wick of London.2 A little girl from the age of five stole such 
objects as pins, pencils, and pennies. She really desired to ob¬ 
tain a lyaby, knoiijledgc, and the penis. It is argued that her 
thefts were symbols of the things she coveted. She was not 
being intelligently brought up. and when rationally treated, and 
matters explained to her, she recovered. 

The other manifestation of pathological stealing associated 
with the sexual impulse, but to be clearly distinguished from 
kleptolagnia, is that which has been especially worked out and 
rlearly demonstrated by Healy of Chicago in his great work 
)n The Individual Delinquent and later in Mental Conflicts and 
Misconduct.^ These cases occur in youths as well as girls, 
led into sexual temptations which yet seem to them intensely 
abhorrent and wicked, with a resultant conflict from which 
they subconsciously seek an escape by yielding to what they re¬ 
gard as the less reprehensible temptation of theft, so that Healy 
is inclined to regard the stealing as a kind of sexual symbolism. 
This conception moves in the psycho-analytic sphere and at a 
first glance it may seem indistinguishable from Stekel’s concep- 


1 Placzek, Dos GescMechtsleben dcr Ilyslcrischcn 2d 1^22. p. 85. 
Mary Chadwick. “A Case of Kleptomania m a Girl of I cn Years, 

lulenialional Jounial of Psycho-analysts. July. 1925. 

3 W Healy. The Individual Deltnqueni. 1915; Menial Con/ltcls and 

Misconduct 1917; see in the latter work especially the cases beginning on 

pp. 125, 175. 204. 243. 
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rion. It might indeed he possible so to formulate it as to 
make it appear identical with that. But it is really quite dis¬ 
tinct. The theft is not here a symbol of repressed sexual de¬ 
sire. That precisely is the source of the psychic trouble. The 
sexual temptation is yielded to, in act or at least in thotight, 
and instead of the theft proving a substitute for sexual gratifi¬ 
cation the tendency to steal is apt to become more violent the 
more the sexual temptation is gratified.^ Conflict is of the 
essence of the process, and the theft is an instinctive effort to 
solve the conflict by turning the psychic energies into an equally 
violent but, as it is felt, less evil channel. This is distinct from 
Stckel's conception of theft as a symbolic gratification of re¬ 
pressed sexual desire. At the same time it is the very reverse 
of kleptolagnia, which is an effort to attain the direct gratifica¬ 
tion of the sexual impulse by the aid of the emotional energy 
generated by the excitement of the theft.^ 

1 Perhaps to the same group, though here there was an absence of 
conscious sexual desire or gratification, belong those cases of theft in 
young women, whose histories are narrated by Dr. Edith Spaulding 
(American Journal of Insanity, Jan., 1920). In these cases, it is held, 
the thefts represent attempts to compensate for emotional repression 
associated with distressing mental conflict. 

-Kleptolagnia and allied conditions arc so far only beginning to 
become of medico-legal interest. In Rhodesia, South Africa (Rhodesia 
Herald, Jan. 19, 1923, quoted in Jour. Ment. Science. July, 1923, p. 351), 
an unhappily married woman was charged with a long series of un- 
motived thefts. The defence was kleptomania (not insanity) due to 
sexual repression. This defence was not accepted by tlie magistrate who 
imposed a fine. 


i 



IX. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE. 

I. 

The subject of marriage, regarded in its essential mean¬ 
ing. is of universal and everlasting interest. That proposition 
may look like a truism. But marriage in its narrow sense is a 
mere social institution, possibly of only local or temporary ex¬ 
istence. In its true biological sense alone is it no merely human 
institution but the substance of the process by which all the 
chief forms of life have persisted on the earth. Millions of 
years before Man appeared, supposing that self-consciousness 
ever arose, it is marriage that would have been a leading topic 
of meditation or of dispute. Still today the questions that 
most affect our well-being or even continuance on the earth as 
individuals, as families, as nations, or as a species,—the ques¬ 
tions of heredity, eugenics, sex education, birth control, ster¬ 
ilization, divorce, the place of woman and the care of the 
child,—they are all merely aspects of the central problem of 
marriage. Into the making of a proper account of marriage 
there enter biology, physiology and embryology, psychology, 
ethnography, folk-lore, the study of magic and religion, eco¬ 
nomics, law. A really adequate book on marriage must not 
only be a book of profound importance for the welfare of the 
race, it must also he one of the most absorbingly interesting 
for ’all who feel the smallest concern in themselves or their 

fellows. 

A completely adequate history of marriage we can 
hardly expect to see. No one person could master all the 
disciplines of study that must go to the making of it. atM ^ 
separate work of a group of experts, each in his own field 
competent, could not be fused into any living and harmonious 
whole. Rut the nearest approximation to such a completely 

(492) 
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adequate history is the great work of Professor \\ c.stcrniarck.^ 
The foregoing remarks imply that the definition of what 
“marriage ” is cannot be taken for grantctl. To many peo]>lc, 
no doubt, it may seem that no definition is needed. \et that 
is far from being so. and it cannot even be said that among 
students of the subject there is yet quite a clear agreement as 
to what we are to understand by “marriage.” Westermarck 
stated the subject of his book to be “Human Marriage,” and 
that clearly involved a natural biological conception of mar¬ 
riage. In that sense. Westermarck has defined it as “a more 
or less durable connection between male and female, lasting 
beyond the mere act of propagation till after the birth of the 
offspring.” But short of this natural history sense of the term, 
marriage may be regarded in a narrower sense as a social in¬ 
stitution. “a union regulated by custom or law.”- In this 
special and more usual sense “marriage” is not simply a 
method of sexual association. It is an iustittitlou, and while 
it gives “the right to sexual intercourse it is not necessarily 
exclusive.” 


Dr. Malinowski, who today perhaps speaks with the best 
knowledge, both intimate and scientific, of savage life, con¬ 
firms Westermarck on this point, and even more explicitly.^ 
Marriage, lie holds, is not merely to be idcntifie<l with “sexual 
appropriation.” It is to be regarded, rather, as “an institution 
based on complex social conditions.” of which sexual appropria- 


> T/if History of Human Marrianc. Fifth edition, re-written By 
Eduard U'estermarck. Ph.D.. LL.D. London: Macmillan. Three 
yohiincs, 1022. There a short version of the Historv in one volume 
(I L6). Two subsequent works on marriaRC. complcmcniarv to Wester¬ 
marck s. may Ik mentioned, though written in complete independence of 
It and from other points of view: FoUkommon,' Ehc (1926) by a 

Dutch gj’nccologist, Dr. T. H. van dc Velde, an elaborate treatise on 
marriage as primarily an erotic relationship, and Die F.hc (19'>7) a 
handl)ook on the physiology. psycholog>-. hygiene and eugenics of m’ar- 
riagc written by a group of German physicians, men and women, and 
w ited by Dr. Max Marcuse. I would add Briffault’s notable work The 
which contains many acute criticisms of Westermarck and must 
be studied by all interested in these questions. 

nVcstcrmarck. Oriwi o»d Dndofment of the Moral Ideas, vol. it 
Lll. aL. History of .\fnrnQqe. vol. I. Ch. I. 

^ For instance in Xature, 22 April, 1922. 
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tion is not even the main aspect. The Trobriand Islanders of 
New Guinea, whom Malinowski has studied in minute detail, 
live in great sexual laxity; they are matrilinear, they satisfy 
their sexual inclinations by various forms of license which 
sometimes resemble “group marriage.” But they settle down 
to marry, and this not only, or even mainly, in order to possess 
a partner in sexual association, but out of personal attachment, 
to set up a household with economic advantage, and to rear 
children. Marriage, thus regarded, is not based on sex alone. 
Nor, it will be seen, when thus regarded, does it strictly ex¬ 
clude sex relationships outside marriage. It would follow that 
if marriage is thus to be defined as an institution, it can scarcely 
be strictly correct to refer to extra-marital sexual relations as 
“immoral.” That, however, is not an aspect of the problem 
with which Westermarck is concerned in his History. It more 
properly belongs to his work on The Origin and Development 
of the Moral Idea4, where it duly comes under consideration. 

Westermarck’s History of Marriage has been a standard 
book on its subject ever since it first appeared more than thirty 
years ago. It was, at that time, the youthful production of 
an unknown student from Finland who had but lately acquired 
the foreign language in which he wrote. In an Introductory 
note Alfred R. Wallace pointed out its fresh and valuable 
qualities. Its conclusions were at some points opposed to those 
of various eminent authorities, but the new investigator com¬ 
manded so immense a range of facts, he dealt with them in so 
critical, orderly, and scientific a spirit, he had so admirable 
a power of clear presentation, and was throughout so cautious 
and judicial, that his opinions could not fail to carry weight. 
It became clear, no doubt, as the years passed that there were 
some aspects of the subject the author has passed over too 
lightly; there were others that, when the book appeared, no 
one had sufficiently recognized. What some might regar 
as a capital defect was the absence of firsthand and intimate 
knowledge of the more primitive life and custom of any extra- 
European people. Dr. Westermarck proceeded to remedy this 
defect by spending six years in Morocco, learning to acquire. 
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by contact with the natives, in their own lan^age. not only a 

direct knowledge of customs an<i institutions, hut an insight 

into hal.its of thought of comparatively i)rimitivc peoples un- 

touche<l bv European civilization, yet remotely related to 

European'stocks. How fruitful this experience proved is 

shown hv Westermarck’s hook. Ritual and Belief m Motocco, 

# 

and various other publications. 

It was in Morocco that lie learnt the large part that magic 
plays in the ritual of marriage, confirming what, since the first 
edition of his book was published. Sir James G. Frazer had 
shown of the place of magical beliefs and practices in all the 
great affairs of life, including marriage. So that whereas in 
the first edition Dr. Westermarck found a dozen pages enough 
for marriage rites ' • now finds three long chapters—and most 
delightful chapters they are—none too much. Yet. he tells 
us, notwithstanding the enormous influence of magical beliefs 
on marriage rites, of which he has become aware since living in 
Morocco, the value of such rites for the study of the primitive 
and fundamental forms of marriage seems to him even less 
than he thought it before. 

Altliough he has found it necessar}' to re-mould and re¬ 
write this work so thoroughly. Dr. Westermarck remains true 
to the method that guided him at first, and the two main points 
in this method are its biological basis and its inductive collec¬ 
tion of comparative facts. From his present standpoint he is 
more inclined to extend and to fortify this method than to 
abandon it. The biological conception of marriage leads on to 
psychology, though not in itself necessarily psychological, and 
the psychological element in the processes of marriage is far 
more elaborated now than before. That the comparative way 
of progression may sometimes have defects A-hen the facts col¬ 
lected are misunderstood or wrongly reported at the outset, 
Dr. Westermarck himself asserts, yet it remains the safest 
way. and when (as he rightly observes) we remember that 
Man. after all. is only a single species it is a completely legiti¬ 
mate way. Other ways have sprung up in recent years, and in 
a new introductory chapter, “On the Method of Investiga- 
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tion,” Dr. Westermarck discusses them and compares them 
with his own. There is the way of Dr. Rivers in England 
and of the French school founded by Durkheim. These and 
other investigators are disposed to regard a society as an or¬ 
ganism which must be studied by methods of “pure” sociology. 
Explanations on the comparative basis or on the i)sychological 
basis are regarded as too hazardous and quite unnecessary. 
But, as Westermarck points out, while such hazards undoubt¬ 
edly exist, the hazards of the other method are equal and even 
greater; Durkheim was prepared to draw conclusions concern¬ 
ing the religious conceptions of Man at large from the study 
of totemic Australian tribes, while Rivers, so opposed to 
psychological conjectures, was himself profuse in conjecture. 
But Dr. Westermarck, with the sanity and breadth which in¬ 
spire confidence in his work, is far from wishing to condemn 
methods to which he does not himself attach prime importance. 
He concludes that they are all helpful, each complementary 
to the others, and all likely to aid in enlarging and defining 
our knowledge. 

In its present and probably final state there is perhaps 
only one work with which The History of Human Marriage 
can be compared, and that is the now still more extensive 
Golden Bough, which has been the chief life-work of Sir 
James G. Frazer. The two works have obvious points of re¬ 
semblance; they are both by men of immense learning who are 
concerned with the investigation of the operations of the primi¬ 
tive mind and the details of primitive human practice in order 
to trace the sources of the mental operations and social prac¬ 
tices of mankind today. The two investigations in fact often 
overlap. Frazer enters Westermarck’s sphere and there is no 
writer to whom Westermarck refers so often as Frazer. But 
when that is said, and we come to look closer, it is the differ¬ 
ences that we note. Frazer, in his discursive way, touches 
nearly every aspect of human thought and action, throwing out 
brilliant suggestions in many directions. Westermarck, though 
his net is cast as wide, or even wider, is only concerned to 
gather in wliat bears on one subject, and while dealing with the 
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most diverse aspects of it, he is methodically seeking to eluci¬ 
date a single social institution of primary importance to man¬ 
kind. Frazer seems always to have instinctively before him 
the ideals of literar}' scholarship. Westcnnarck the ideals of 
biological science. Frazer is something of an artist: we 
divine in him a certain pleasure in the charm and strangeness 
of some of his own speculations; he seeks after style, and is 
even willing, as in the last and oft-tjuoted paragraph of his 
great work, to attain a fine effect by a deliberate sacrifice of 
probability. For Westermarck there is no rpiestion of ‘‘purple 
patches”; he is manipulating a language which is not natively 
his own and is content to attain the scientific qualities of pre¬ 
cision and clarity; we realize, moreover, that these ([ualities of 
writing fit the qualities of his mind; he is not concerned with 
aesthetic effects, and. one imagine>. would rather put forward 
no speculations at all than any which <lo not seem solidly based. 
So that while both these great works are of profound interest 
to a reader who has any intelligent care for the problems of 
human life and thought, he is likely to read the Golden Hough 
for its brilliance and excitement and far-reaching suggestion, 
and the History of Human Marriage for the steady illumina¬ 
tion and weighty judgment which it brings to the most vitally 
intimate of social institutions. 

If wc compare this History in its full development with 
the other great work on which its author’s fame is chiefiy 
based. The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, the 
latter work appears as in effect a series of monographs on the 
various human virtues or vices.—for what from one point of 
view is a virtue is sometimes from another a vice.—but it is 
its unity which makes the History so impressive. A number 
of different avenues are opened before us, but each of them 
leads to the same great central human institution, eacli en¬ 
ables us to see better from a fresh and illuminating point of 
view some essential aspect of it. 

Yet while the History is dominated by the sense of unity 
it IS possible to find here a series of fascinating monographs on 
the most diverse, the most attractive, sometimes the most prac- 


.12 
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tical topics. Courtship, modesty, self-decoration by ornament 
and clothing, the primitive pairing season, and all the various 
forms of marriage, group-marriage, monogamy, polygyny, 
polyandry, as well as celibacy and divorce.—all these and 
many other topics render the History attractive to a multitude 
of various readers. 

This last subject of Divorce is dealt with at length, both 
in its savage and civilized aspects; Dr. VVestermarck finds that 
marriage tends to be durable even among peoples in primitive 
stages of culture, as we should expect if it really rests on a 
natural biological basis. It is because marriage is so natural 
an institution that we need not fear to allow a large freedom 
of divorce, as well as of variation, for that freedom cannot 
destroy but will, rather, confirm its stability and purify its 
practice. It seems reasonable, Westermarck concludes, that 
“a contract entered into by mutual consent should also be dis¬ 
solved by mutual consent”; such freedom of divorce is neces¬ 
sary as “a means of preserving the dignity of marriage,” and 
is even necessary in the interests of the children. 

It is inevitable that, when the sections of the work are thus 
examined in detail, criticisms arise. The History was planned 
from the outset—as even its name indicates—on the broadest 
basis of natural science, but not only can we not expect to 
find an author, however painstaking and accomplished, pro¬ 
ficient in every scientific discipline involved, there cannot fail, 
also, to be aspects of the subject which, perhaps even deliber¬ 
ately, he leaves aside. Thus, though we find here chapters on 
celibacy as well as on divorce, there is no detailed consideration 
of the subject, even more gcnnane to the central question, of 
the regulation of the size of the family, nor is there any men¬ 
tion of eugenics, although we are constantly brought close to 
unconscious eugenics.^ Abortion and infanticide have been 
dealt with elsewhere by Dr. Westermarck, and are only in- 


I Almost immediately after the publication of this "^vv <^dilion of the 
History Mr. Carr-Sannders published his work, 

Urn: A Study in Human Evolution, which precisely 

the more satisfactorily as its author writes in something of the same 
scientific and scholarly spirit as Dr. Westermarck. 
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cidentally touched on here. But a chapter setting forth and 
elucidating the gradually progressive regulation and limitation 
of the size of the family, first by infanticide, then by abortion, 
and finally by deliberate contraception, would have been not 
only much to the point but of real help in an age wlien this as¬ 
pect of marriage has become so prominent and when so many 
people, who cling to the ideals of an earlier stage of civiliza¬ 
tion. yet experience terror and indignation in the presence of 
later forms of civilization. 

There is another form of marriage which Dr. Wester- 
marck has not included and could not include because it has 
hardly yet acquired historical position although it is becoming 
an increasingly common form of marriage, however unrecog¬ 
nized or illegitimate. The form in question is that which Dr. 
Knight has termed the “companionate.” That is to say the 
union of two people for sexual companionship without the in¬ 
tention of producing offspring.* 

It constantly happens under civilized conditions that a 
young man and woman may not desire, or may not be eugenic- 
ally entitled, or not able to afford, to rear a family, or even 
to depend, both of them, on the earnings of one. but they de¬ 
sire each other's social and sexual companionship, while each 
earning his or her own living, under his or her own name, and 
retaining an individual relation to the state and to the tax- 
gatherer. Under present conditions the alternatives open to 
them arc neither satisfactory. For they must either marry and 
accept all the obligations, disabilities, and compulsions which 
marriage, as at present constituted, imposes, or they must, 
as so often happens, form a more or less secret union, with 
all the difficulties and deceits it involves, and the risks of dis¬ 
covery and humiliation. Both alternatives are bad. They are 
not only socially unwholesome, but to both the individuals con¬ 
cerned. whose aim is altogether legitimate and honorable, they 
are alike absolutely unjust. The open recognition and accep- 

* M. KniRht “The Companionate and the Family: The Unobserved 
yirSTla^y* Institution." Journal of Social Hygiene. New 
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tance of a “companionate” is today an urgent demand of social 
hygiene. It is, under modern conditions, a great benefit to the 
individual, and it inflicts no injury on the community, but 
rather, indirectly, great benefits, not only in the sense that 
every benefit to individuals is necessarily a benefit to the com¬ 
munity they constitute but because it would increase social 
sincerity and at the same time form a powerful lever to aid 
in the removal of prostitution. It need scarcely be said that 
such a companionate could at any time be voluntarily ter¬ 
minated at the will of the parties concerned and that it would 
terminate automatically, and become legal marriage, by the 
birth of children.! 

Although it is impossible to contest Dr. Westermarck’s 
learning (to which indeed the list of “Authorities Quoted,” ex¬ 
tending to 120 pages, sufficiently testifies), and equally im¬ 
possible to doubt the well-considered weight of his judgments, 
points of detail must still remain open for criticism. There 
can never be complete agreement on some of the obscure prob¬ 
lems connected wi>h the evolution of marriage, nor can anyone 
ever be completely competent to discuss all its varied aspects. 
The study of the psychological basis of marriage has in this 
new edition bern greatly extended, with much care, and, it 
might be added, courage, for Dr. Westermarck holds that “the 
,;oncealment of truth is the only indecorum known to science.” 
From the standpoint of sexual physiology and psychology th-re 
5s, however, srmetimes more to be said than is here brought 
forward; for instance, in the chapter on “Female Coyness” the 
physiological reasons for the need of courtship in the female 
require to supplemented to complete the account of the 
processes probably involved; and a high degree of excitement 
in the female in sexual intercourse may be desirable not only 
to produce lubrication of the female passage but also to aid in 
providing the movements of the organs which favor conception. 
One may also note the almost complete absence of reference to 

* judec Ben Lindsey has put forth a persuasive presentation of this 
in his book, The Co^npaniottuic Mcrriagc (1927). 
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the psycho-analytic explanations of sexual and social phenom¬ 
ena which have of recent years been put forward. 

No doubt it seemed hazardous to so cautious an investi¬ 
gator to venture into a field which has been invaded Ijy the 
ignorant and the cranky. But that field has now also been 
entered by many serious thinkers, even sociologists, so that 
psycho-analytic explanations deserve at least consideration, the 
more so at Dr. Westerniarck’s bands since they carry on those 
psychological lines of explanation to whicli he reasonably at¬ 
taches importance. Thus in elucidating the custom of the 
defloration of a bride by some other man than her husband (to 
which a whole chapter is here devoted) the view which I'reud 
has worked out needs to be mentioned, however it is regarded.* 
He has found that, even at the present day, there is an in¬ 
stinctive antagonism on the woman’s part to the first approach 
of the man; that the first intercourse is more likely to bring 
disillusion than satisfaction, and that this frequently leads to 
a permanent alienation from the husband.—the man who has 
been compelled to put himself in this undesirable position.— 
and hence to many unhappy marriages. It was an advantage 
to the husband, and a security for successful marriage, if he 
transferred this instinctive hostility of the bride to some other 
man. In more civilized times such an arrangement was rend¬ 
ered impossible, in part by the development of a refinement 
of luxury which made the possession of a virgin seem pecu¬ 
liarly desirable, and in part by the growth of new moral con¬ 
ventions. But in earlier days the custom was widespread in 
many parts of the world, and assumed many disguises. Much 
ingenuity has been expended over its explanation. The fav¬ 
orite view has been that it is due to the magically dangerous 
results of intercourse with a virgin, and the most fantastic 
ideas have been put forward to explain why. if that is .so, any 
one could be found to risk undertaking this operation for the 
husband’s benefit. An investigation into the attitude of women 

c KU'incr Sfhifti'H sur Ncitroscnlchrc 4tb 

berics, 1918, Beitr.tRe zur Psychologic des Licbeslcbcns: Das Tabu dcr 
VirgjiiUat, pp. 229-251. 
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in civilization shows. Freud believes, that there really is a 
“danger” here, so that the primitive man with his tabu of 
virginity was protecting himself against a rightly divined 
though really psychic danger. “The tabu of virginity is 
thus sensible enough, and we may understand that proscription 
which commanded the avoidance of these dangers to the man 
who desired to enter into a permanent union with a woman.” 
No doubt those who accept Freud’s explanation would admit 
that this custom, like so many other primitive customs, has 
been embroidered over with magic, but Dr. Westermarck, who 
is inclined to accept the old magical theory, seems to have for¬ 
gotten that he has elsewhere definitely stated that magic can 
only affect the mere rites of marriage, and we cannot dismiss 
defloration as a mere rite. 

Another point on which it is possible to differ from Dr. 
Westermarck is in regard to primitive knowledge of physio¬ 
logical paternity. Dr. Hartland in 1909, in his work on 
Primitive Paternity, developed the view that primitive man 
was ignorant of the physiological need of a father in the pro¬ 
duction of children. Some of the evidence he adduced was 
open to criticism, but evidence has since been brought forward 
by careful investigators tending to show that this ignorance 
may be found still, even when sexual intercourse is recog¬ 
nized as a valuable aid in the causation of children. Malinow¬ 
ski, especially, has investigated with much care, among the 
Trobriand Islanders, the primitive theory of conception.^ 
Westermarck, however, while not reaching any absolute 
conclusions, confesses that he still has “some doubts as to the 
present existence of any savage tribe where child-birth is con¬ 
sidered to be completely independent of sexual intercourse. 
It must certainly be admitted, as even Malinowski shows, that 
savage beliefs concerning the precise function of the father 

are sometimes very complicated. 

There are many such points at which it might be possible 
to carry further, or perhaps to qualify, the views put forward 

iSee. for instance. B. Malinowski, ■‘The Psychology of Sex in 
Primitive Societies,” Psyche. Oct, 1923, pp. HO et seq. 
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in this History. But they do not affect the solidity of a work 
elaborated with such patient care and thought, with so con¬ 
stant an eye to its larger outlines, that it constitutes one of 
the chief scientific monuments of our time. 

On some aspects of the history of marriage Dr. Wester- 
marck was from the first opposed to influential schools of 
thought. This was especially so as regards the theory of the 
origin of later marriage systems out of a primitive promiscuity. 
Many eminent authorities have adopted this theory, which 
owed much to the brilliant and learned work of the Swiss 
jurist, Bachofen, Das Miitlcrrccht, published in 1861. From 
Switzerland Rousseau in the eighteenth century l)rought a 
Romantic Movement into the world: from the same land in 
the same century Noverre came to renovate the l)allet with the 
life-blood of romance: in our own century Swiss physicians 
have made a romantic religion out of psycho-analysis, much 
to the disgust of its founder. Similarly, it was from Switzer¬ 
land. in the last century, that Bachofen came to bring the 
Romantic movement into the origin of society, with his concep¬ 
tion of a free primitive community in which women ruled since 
they alone were recognizable as parents.^ 

Dr. Wcstermarck here tells us that he had at first ap¬ 
proached this question with a disposition to accept the sexual 
proini.scuity of early Man. But the evidence failed to con¬ 
vince him even when writing the first edition of his History. 
Now he has gone into the matter far more elahorately, devot¬ 
ing seven chapters to a careful examination of the facts and 
of the arguments based on them, and still maintains his former 
position. With so powerful a presentation of the case against 
the theory of primitive promiscuity, it should no longer be pos¬ 
sible for anyone to speak of that theory as "established.” It 
may be. however, that many will still be inclined to believe, 
though they cannot prove, that, improbable as actual promis¬ 
cuity may have been, early Man often passed through a stage, 


i> •« elaborate work somewhat in the same sense is 

^nfTauU s The Hollicrs. 3 voh 1927. Mucii v.ilu.-ible material is here 
«»rouRht together, though it needs to be approached criticallv. 
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unlike that which prevails alike among the apes and among 
highly civilized peoples, marked by complex marriage re¬ 
lationships or some sort of group marriage.^ We must not as¬ 
sume that early Man was monogamous because the apes fre¬ 
quently are. It is even possible that, if he had been, he would 
have remained much nearer to the apes. A complex marriage 
system, binding together a group of people, would not only 
constitute a valuable instrument for making associated progress 
in a still difficult world, but, without having any teleological 
end, it would form a highly important training in the discipline 
of the instincts, and the development of the intelligence. Later, 
when other methods for seeking those ends became possible, 
the stress of circumstance on the sexual instinct might well 
fall away and the later condition of Man in this respect again 
approach that which existed in the root-stock from which Man 
sprang. That is possible to believe, though it is not at present 
possible to prove. 

There is another important question, here dealt with 
through two chapters, on which Dr. Westermarck has not com¬ 
pletely succeeded in carrying conviction, and has now modified 
his statement in form though not in substance. That is the 
question of Exogamy, or the prohibition to marry within the 
group, which Westermarck reasonably (as I think) associated 
with, and explained by, the generally greater sexual attraction 
felt for persons outside one’s own domestic circle, and the 
consequent rarity of incestuous attraction. Unfortunately, 
however, Dr. Westermarck had placed the emphasis on the 
wrong side of this ambivalent attitude and asserted the ex¬ 
istence of an “instinct of aversion.” The present writer—while, 
as Dr. Westermarck remarks, strengthening his position—many 
years ago objected that there was no need to assume any such 
instinct since the phenomenon in question is merely the negative 

1 Students of early society are, it is true, often very cautious about 
admitting the existence of group marriage. Thus Malinowski remarks 
that when we find groups living in sexual communion we are not to jump 
to the conclusion that this is "group marriage." But he admits that the 
Trobriand Islanders of New Guinea, whom he has himself spcciall> 
studied, possess an institution nearly resembling group marriage. 
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aspect of the positive facts of sexual attraction, only appearing 
as a pronounced ’‘aversion” when it is definitely presented to 
the mind, and not instinctively.^ Xow Dr. \\ estermarck 
drops the assumption of an ’‘instinct of aversion” and there 
with the only serious objections to his position fall away, 
though it is possible that he might even put the matter a little 
more clearly and positively, a little less negatively. He refers 
to a boy in Finland who made a distinction between the girL> 
of his own school, and other girls, the latter only l>eing what 
he termed “real” girls. That boy was quite correct. There is 
no “aversion” from the women of one's own group, far from 
it. Vet tlie girl with whom one has not grown up from child¬ 
hood, and become accustomed to. is best fitted to be to us, in 
the sexual sense, a real girl. That is to say, she alone pos¬ 
sesses those powerful stimuli to the sense of sexual (loir- 
ability, never developed in the people one has grown uncon¬ 
sciously used to. which are essential to the making of a 
real girl. And the girl herself feels similarly. 

All this is bound iij> with the fundamental facts of sexual 
psychology in Man and lower animals alike, and there is good 
biological reason why it should be. How much Dr. Wester- 
marck gained by abandoning the “instinct of aversion” may be 
seen l)y the remarks of Freud, completely rejecting his original 
theory, which he here quotes. Freud states, quite truly, that 
psycho-analytically, it is impossible to accept an “innate aver¬ 
sion" to incestuous feeling. That rejection is no longer to the 
point; the Westcrmarckian view, as now stated, becomes eveii 
more coherent than the Freudian, for Freud regards the in¬ 
fantile incestuous tendencies to which he attaches importance 
as violently repressed in later childhood; but it is far more 
plausible to argue that, in the healthily born, they die out 
naturally and normally under the usure of familiar life, when 
stronger stimuli from outside are applied. There is no need 
to invoke any “violent repression,” save in exceptional cases. 
As Maiwther states, perhaps even a little too emphatically: 


' Studies, vol. iv, p. 205. 
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“It seems very natural tliat the sexual tendencies of puberty 
should often be incestuous. There seems little need to regard 
this tendency as specific, or to dignify it with special names. 
[He is referring to the “Oedipus Complex,” the “Electra 
Complex,” etc.] The adolescent takes as the material for 
fantasy-production that which is available. If juvenile in¬ 
cest were a common cause of psychosis the mental hospitals 
would require considerable enlargement.”* The occasional 
slight sexual attraction between near relations in early life and 
its usual disappearance at puberty or adolescence are thus both 
alike natural and normal. Dr. Westermarck might have 
pointed out that, in our civilization, the examples of really pas¬ 
sionate incestuous attraction which now and then arise are 
nearly always between those persons who have been separated 
during the pubertal period, so that the dulling effect of familiar 
life on the development of sexual stimuli has been suspended. 
It is the simple fundamental impulses of normal life which 
all our customs and institutions and laws formulate and often 
emphasize. Human ingenuity sometimes moulds them into ex¬ 
travagant shapes and camouflages them with fantastic designs, 
but it is the fundamental natural impulses beneath them which 
are the driving force. This is what Dr. Westermarck in gen¬ 
eral clearly sees. He is thus easily able to refute Sir James 
Frazer’s rejection of his view. Frazer thinks that laws exist 
to forbid men to do the things their natural instincts incline 
them to do. Laws, it seems, are brought down to men, by 
the Mosaic method, from some inaccessible Sinai. Strange 
that so brilliant an investigator, whose researches have often 
elucidated superstitions, should himself fall a victim to a 
superstition so gross! 

There is a temptation, before this great and fascinating 
History, to linger over the problems the author seeks so care¬ 
fully and so learnedly to solve. It is indeed a varied panorama 
which is here spread before us. One never ceases to marvel 
over the endless modifications and elaborations and complexities 

^ C. Mapothcr, Journal of Mental Science, Jan., 1922. 
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into whicli the romantic and mighty liuman mind has success¬ 
ively moulded even so apparently simple and {undamenta! a 
biological fact as that of marriage. One cannot help wonder¬ 
ing, also, what new and fantastic shapes await our marriage 
system in the future. For Man never stands still; when he 
begins to stand still he is dying. \ ct, we may be sure, the 
more marriage changes in form the more obviously it will in 
substance remain the same thing. 



II. 


We cannot help wondering, but we need not wonder al¬ 
together at random. The future history of marriage can only 
fmerge from its present history. The seeds of tomorrow are 
being sown today. The big trees of the future are vigorously 
growing in the present, if only we are able to discern them. 
They are not always easily discerned because of the frequency 
among us of deliberate blindness and deep-rooted prejudice 
leading us, often with the most virtuous motives, either to deny 
the existence of these new growths or else to brand them as 
noxious weeds which will soon die out. It may be unwise to 
put oneself forward as so self-righteous as not to be influenced 
by these virtuous motives. Yet there are certain tendencies of 
today, so clear to the eyes of those who are moderately brave 
in facing the facts of life, that we can scarcely fail to mistake 

their significance for the future. 

Perhaps the most obvious of these tendencies is the move¬ 
ment to increase the legal facilities for divorce. This move¬ 
ment proceeds step by step with civilization and is found m 
all civilized countries. It exists not only in the lands of 
Protestant tradition, where we should expect to find it, but 
also in the lands of Catholic tradition. In no civilized country 
is there any progressive movement for adding to the lega im 
pediments to divorce. If there were such a country we should 
probably be suspicious of its claim to be called civilized. And 
rightly. For in the absence of civilization, while there is room 
for choice,—since the members of no species are ever actually 
identical,—yet the chances of the two individuals who choose 
each other proving to be so unlike as to be incompatible are 
relatively small. Civilization means the differentiation of i 
dividuals, so high a degree of individualization that the act o 
choice, unless it is made under conditions of prolonged in¬ 
timacy, is not likely to be effective. That is why it seems to 

( 508 ) 
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some that a marriage should not he made binding unless there 
has been a preliminary stage of noviciate, sufficiently intimate 
to ensure mutual knowledge.^ Vet even with such a safeguard 
it would probably still be felt wiser to continue the movement 
for facilitating the exit from marriage. 

How far that movement will be continued it is impossible 
to foretell. We have to remember that in our western world, 
ever since the Reformation, it has received a constantly power¬ 
ful impetus forward, which the French Revolution, and every 
later movement of liberation from what seemed to be the legal 
fetters of the past (notably the Russian Revolution), has ac¬ 
centuated. The natural goal, already beginning to be reached 
here and there, is obviously divorce by mutual consent, pro¬ 
vided of course that no rights of the parties themselves or 
of the children are injured, for it would seem to be logical 
that the exit from marriage should not be made more dif¬ 
ficult than tlie entrance. And even if the logical conclusion 
is in this matter held to be unreasonable, it must certainly 
be accepted that if impediments are placed in the way of 
divorce it is essential that impediments should also be 
placed in the way of marriage, so as to diminish the need 
for divorce. 

The progressive movement for the legal facilitation of 
divorce may thus be accepted, to whatever extent it may 
proceed. It is probable that, however great the care shown 
in forming marriages, the complexities of personality de¬ 
veloped by our civilization will continue to introduce so 
many difficulties that the knot will still sometimes have to 
be cut because it cannot be unravelled. It is more likely 
that the movement for simplifying divorce will not proceed 
rapidly enough. That is where the opportunity arises for 
the formation of such non-legal unions as, under the name 
of “companionate,” have already been mentioned. Such 
unions are of course numerous. What we need is socially 
to recognize them as worthy. 


I Mrs. Havelock Ellis, ‘ A Noviciate for Marriacc ” 
noricoH i>i Love aii<f Life. 


The Nctv 
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We are called upon to admit openly—if we are sen¬ 
sible we already admit it in secret—that they are legiti¬ 
mate and beneficial. In many cases, no doubt, such unions 
are to be regarded as noviciates between two young people 
who eventually form a permanent marriage with each other. 
But it is not necessarily so. Young people, both youths and 
girls, are frequently, in the first place, attracted to persons 
some years older than themselves, occasionally much older, and 
doubtless by a natural instinct. Each craves to be brought in 
touch with a knowledge and experience, with a skill in loving, 
which they could not expect from one on their own level of 
crude youthfulness. It is indeed an immense benefit for a youth 
to be initiated into life by a woman whom to know, as it 
used to be said, is a liberal education. It is an immense benefit 
for a girl to be initiated tenderly and gently by an experienced 
man rather than run the risk of being shocked and perhaps 
irretrievably injured.^ It is possible for both the men and 
the women to conduct this initiation with a reverence and 
tenderness for which they will receive enduring gratitude. But 
with that they should rest content. It is not desirable for a 
permanent relationship to be formed where there is any wide 
disparity in years. 

We witness, then, a tendency for the progressive legal 
relaxation of the bonds of matrimony, and we witness it 
without anxiety, even if it should go so far as to reduce 
legal marriage to a mere formality. But when we turn to 
the procreation of children we see a very different picture. 
The community is beginning to realize that it has no direct 
concern with the sexual relationships of its members. But 
the community is also beginning to learn that it has a very 
intimate concern indeed with the children produced by 


> It need scarcely be added that this is not to be regarded as always 
an ideal situation. The Countess dc Choiscul-Mcuse. who knew a Rreat 
deal about the erotic art. wrote more than a century .ngo: H o not 
enough to be happy, the woman a man loves must share the tenderness 
and fhVpleasure sh; inspires; but men of ripe age arc not dehcatc; 
their aim'^is to enjoy, and they regard women as the instruments of their 
pleTsurS." (/«/,>' 1807, vol. ii. p. 50.) That .s st.ll often true. 
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its members. It is beginning to realize that when in ol<! 
days it ordained rigid rules for marriage and left the pro¬ 
creation of children absolutely free, the emi>hasis was all 
wrong: it should have been the other way about, and end¬ 
less mischief resulted. The world is beginning to see that 
it is impossible to lay too light a legal hand on marriage 
and equally impossible to be too rigidly severe in regard 
to procreation. In this matter, indeed, not so much pro¬ 
gress has yet been made as with regard to divorce; but 
the indications are clear and the two movements are really 
bound together. 

The twentieth century was called by Ellen Key the 
century of the child. The child is indeed doubly a problem 
for our century. On the one hand we have to learn how to 
select the parents of the child (which of course can only 
be done by themselves), and how so to conceive and bear 
and rear it that every child brought into the community 
may be of such high quality that it will not lower but, 
rather, raise the level of that community; on the other 
hand we have to establish the strongest possible barriers 
against the incoming flood of unwanted children which 
marks our stage of civilization. That flood is due, not to 
any increase in the number of births but to indiscriminate 
breeding undern modern conditions; and of these conditions 
the most important is the improved hygiene which allows 
not only good but bad and indifferent children to reach 
maturity and so to lower the whole civilized level of the 
community,^ This is a problem which the nineteenth 
century has. without intending it. bequeathed to our cen¬ 
tury. That century largely carried through the Herculean 
task it had received from the eighteenth, so clearing away 
the filth of our supposedly civilized world, and neutralizing 

Ut is now recognized that the rise of population which began with 
the development of modern hygiene, and is still in progress, is not due 
to a higher birth-rate but to a lower death-r.ate. See e.n.. M. C. Buer 
Health. Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the Indiisiriai 
Riyolution. 1920. And see also the discussions in the Procccdiiias of the 
World Populaiiott Con/erenec, 1927. 
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Its diseases, that human lives have been rendered to an 
enormous degree safer and longer. The result is that the 
world now holds a vastly greater amount of human life 
than it knows what to do with. And this, not only because 
that excess of life is often of poor quality, and thus im¬ 
posing an intolerable burden on every community which 
permits it, but because it threatens to outgrow the means 
of subsistence. There is no need to emphasize the point 
here. It is becoming familiar. Mankind is, it has been sjtid, 
at the cioss-roads, and the authoritative book which Pro¬ 
fessor E. M. East has written under that title ought to be, 
if it is not already, in the hands of all thinking people who 
are alive to the problems of their own time. It is true 
that there are people of an elder generation who still try 
to soothe themselves with foolish dreams of new artificial 
foods or wild schemes for the reclamation of the inhospit¬ 
able regions of the earth, foolish because Man, under all 
his disguises, still remains a natural animal and requires 
a natural life and natural space to roam in. But the 
younger generation are, in large part, better informed, and 
the elder geneiation will soon be extinct. No doubt they 
may congratulate themselves that they have escaped a 
problem compared to which the regulation of marriage, 
which our forefathers were so solemnly concerned about, 
was like an idle game. Yet when we hold the two sides of 
this great question of reproduction together—the new need 
for quality and the new refusal of quantity—we may see 
ground for believing that the future course of the race is 
quite likely to proceed harmoniously. It is true that the 
desire for children is almost universal. But a growing 
perception of the special qualities needed for sound phy¬ 
sical parentage and the high training required for sound 
spiritual parentage can scarcely fail to induce—and arc 
indeed already inducing—greater care and hesitation in 
accepting those responsibilities of conception which it is 
now being brought well within the competence of all to 
reject when rejection seems desirable. Such a situation is 
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ihe best possible augury for success in that task of diminish¬ 
ing the gross number of births which is today laid upon tiie 
civilized countries of the world.* The chief failure to com¬ 
prehend this task is in France, where the State seems to be 
unaware of the yet obvious fact that France already pos¬ 
sesses a high birth-rate—as high, indeed, as England’s— 
and that what is needed, if it is desired to maintain the 
fevel of the population, is not more babies but a greater 
care in preserving those that are born; it is an evil policy 
to encourage the unfit to procreate, or to seek to adulterate 
the population of the country by the immigration of the 
scum of other lands .2 In the United States the govern¬ 
ment has been wiser, and by the strict limitation of im¬ 
migration it has not only declared to the world its own 
acceptance of the reality and the imminency of the danger 
of over-population but has warned other countries in the 
plainest way that the limitation of procreation is now 
the task placed before Man. 

The question of marriage and divorce has led on to the 


* At one time much anxiety was ostentatiously expressed concerning 
what was called the differential birth-rate, or a higlicr rate ot procrea¬ 
tion among the poorer (and supposedly inferior) social class as com¬ 
pared with the upper and nio«’e educated class. As might have been 
suspected, that is only a 'empoiary phenomenon, mainly due to the 
greater facilities in linnting conception possessed by the better educated. 
It is now becoming recognized that the birth-rates of upper and lower 
social classes arc temling to become c<iualizc<l. This has been clearly 
shown as regards London (see c.tt., Xnturc, 27 August, 1927), and in 
Sweden, Dr. Karl Edin of Stockholm L’niversity, states (Proc. ll'orld 
Pof<u!(Uion Conference. 1927, p. 205), the birth-rate of the upper class is 
now lower than that of the working class. .As Raymond Pearl indicates 
{The lfin!o{iy of Pof^vhilion CroxviU, V>26, Ch. \'1I) the equalization of 
environmental conditions tends to equalize the birth-rates. 

^Tlie opposite error is committed by the State in Italy at the present 
time. France thinks that she is not prolific enough and deplores it. Italy 
thinks she is loo prolific—and glories in it. Mussolini has said: "The 
Italian people are too prolific. I am glad of it. I will never countenance 
birth control propaganda (it was strictly prohibited by law in 1926). As 
the country grows, only three roads arc open to it: to addict itself to 
voluntary sterility—Italians are too intelligent to do that; to make war; 
or to seek outlets for the over-population.” So frank a statement shows 
as clearly as could be wished how a country that tolerates its excessiv< 
procrcativcness is a deliberate menace to civilization and the declaretl 
tnemy of all countries more favorably situated than itself. 

33 
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question of children because that has hitherto been held to 
be the point to which mainly it ought to lead. Today this 
is beginning to seem Jess certain. Many marriages now 
are, deliberately or not, childless: and when children come 
they are not necessarily held an argument against divorce, 
since a single parent under happy conditions is better for 
a child than two parents under unhappy conditions; more¬ 
over. it is now generally accepted that where divorce takes 
place it is imperative to arrange for the welfare of the child. 
But, beyond these considerations, there is an aspect of 
marriage which transcends the question of the children it 
may lead to, and even goes beyond the whole question of 
the specifically sexual relationship included in marriage. 
There are many independent indications on various sides 
to show that this is beginning to be recognized. It is easy 
to understand how the recognition has been delayed. The 
great divorce movement, justifiable as it has been, was 
largely operative in this sense. That movement may be 
said to have been a revolt of the spirit of Protestantism, 
an assertion of individuality and freedom and truth in re¬ 
action against what seemed the fictions of the Catholic con¬ 
ception of marriage. As such, it has been accepted, and 
there is no occasion to undo what it is achieving. 

But in that achievement the sound core of the Catholic 
conception has often been overlooked. The Catholic con¬ 
ception of marriage as a sacrament effected by the two 
consenting parties, the priest being present only as a wit¬ 
ness, represented more than a union for purposes of sexual 
intercourse and propagation: it represented a certain state 
of life, a religious state, in which sexual union was only one 
of the bonds, and a bond not so supremely important that 
to break it involved the dissolution of the marriage. More¬ 
over, the Catholic with this conception of marriage was 
by no means peculiar; on the contrary, in other parts of the 
world, in other great civilizations, marriage has been an es¬ 
sentially similar institution. It was so with marriage in 
India: in China, where a primary importance was certainly 
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attached to procreation, the erotic element was subordinate 
and love not always exclusive; even primitive peoples, such 
as those of New Guinea studied by Malinowski, had. as has 
already been noted, a large conception of marriage. > The 
peculiarity of the Catholic Church was in the fictions with 
which it supported its high conception. It assumed that if 
at the outset the two parties to the marriage had given a 
genuine consent, and no impediment existed, it was not 
possible for the consent to cease or new impediments to 
arise at any latei stage; so the primary consent, if unim¬ 
peachable, constituted the marriage, and no fresh circum¬ 
stances could suffice to dissolve it. That was a daringly 
effective way of asserting the high dignity of marriage and 
its heroic supremacy over changing circumstances, but it 
was a fiction. 

To the Protestant mind that fiction has been clear for 
three hundred vears. But it has not been clear that the 
Protestant conception of marriage is also founded on a 
fiction, and of an equally glaring and mischievous kind. 
The Protestant conception of marriage, which is that of the 
modern world generally, and is becoming that of the coun¬ 
tries once Catholic, is much vaguer than the Catholic con¬ 
ception. But on the whole it may be said to be. whether 
religious or civil, in its essence secular and in its popular 
atmosphere romantic. That is to say. it is narrowed down 
to a kind of legal sex-contract which is held to be suf¬ 
ficiently sanctified by the promise of e.xclusive and perman¬ 
ent mutual love.2 Such a promise in the union of any 

• In the Trobriand Islands of New Guinea the pirls grow up “in 
promiscuous free love which gradually develops into more permanent 
attachments, one of which ends in marriage." The married woman, 
however, still retains considerable independence, as well as high con¬ 
sideration, and may not be strictly faithful. B. Malinowski, .irijonauts 
of the lyeslern Pacific, p. 42. 

-Thus in a recent (V)27) attack from the Protestant standpoint of 
the “artificial, fanciful, and often grotc.'que" conception of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Archdeacon R. H. Charles, prcacinng on divorce in 
Westminister Abbey, argued that fidelity is the one essential fact of 
marriage and that "unchastity broke the bond and cancelled a valid 
marriage." 
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couple, even of the most devoted lovers, is a transparent 
fiction, which can never be kept, and if it is taken seriously 
as the foundation of marriage it inevitably casts a drop of 
poison, if not a fatal dose, into the marital cup. It is cer¬ 
tainly within the power of every sane and honest husband 
and wife to avoid having actual sex intercourse with other 
persons, and it is unnecessary to say that a vast number 
of husbands and wives have avoided it. But there is a long 
gradation of acts short of that final act which permit the 
intimate expression of love, so intimate that they have 
often sufficed to furnish adequate legal evidence of adultery. 
Then, short of such definite actions, the devotion of love can 
be expressed in speech. Further, many a stern Puritan in our 
civilization, strong to hold in control all the impulses of action 
and speech, and worthily honored by the Church to which he 
belongs, has still, when he came to lie with his wife, found his 
thoughts concentrated on the vision of another woman. And 
from the Christian standpoint, as set forth by Jesus, that is 
adulterv. 

There is no doubt about this: the promise of mutual ex¬ 
clusive and everlasting love is a promise that cannot be kept 
and should not be made. It cannot form a permanent basis 
of marriage, and good marriages subsist by being shifted on 
to other foundations. Yet there has been a general conspiracy 
not merely to preserve this fiction but to put it at the front 
as the primary condition for marriage. “Promise that you will 
never love any one but me!” Lovers arc not taught to look 
upon this demand as wrong and silly. They are expected to 
make it; and expected to accept it. If they fail to do .so the 
general feeling has been that this is not likely to be a “happy 
marriage.” 

The people who actively encourage this fiction regard it 
as furnishing the one essential foundation for marriage. All 
other considerations, though recognized as not without impor¬ 
tance, they treat as secondary. They look down on marriage 
not based on this foundation as a degradation of the lofty 
romantic idealism they proclaim. They have personally, no 
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doubt, come to accept a less romantic and more realistic basis 
for rlicmselvcs. but that they privately regard as a failure, not 
to be generally recognized, and they make up for it by pro¬ 
claiming all the more loudly the sound and only basis foi 
marriage. 

Yet it may truly be said that of all the possible founda¬ 
tions for marriage this is the worst, the most likely to lead, 
if not to actual failure, to serious difficulties. It is th.e worst 
foundation because it is the most certain to give way. Kx- 
clu.sive passionate love, in the erotic sense, cannot furnish a 
sound foundation for a union that is meant to be permanent. 
That would perhaps have been long ago recognized but for the 
fact that, sooner or later, in the marriages that turn out well 
the union is. as privately as possible, readjusted on to a more 
stable foundation. But that readjustment is often trouble¬ 
some, and even very painful for both parties to the union, 
the reason being that the first foundation had been put be¬ 
fore them in such glowing colors, with such exalted ideal¬ 
ism. fortified hv all the romance of literature and tradition, 
that disillusionment comes as a shock, and the new founda¬ 
tion, if fortunately it is found, still seems like a disastrous 
fall to failure. The husband finds consolation in his work, 
perhaps varied by private little episodes with other women, 
whether or not carried far, while the wife seeks comfort in 
her children, if she has any, and for the rest cherishes a 
secret hitter discontent with her life, for she imagines it 
might have turned out better under different circumstances; 
so each 

"keep.^ liiddcn 

Love's private tatters in a private Eden.” 

It is true that life in marriage may turn out better un¬ 
der some different circumstances, even if this does not involve 
a safe foundation from the outset. In Protestant countries, 
before the Reformation of the sixteenth century, the founda¬ 
tion was entirely different, hut there is no good ground to be¬ 
lieve that marriage then turned out less well, in spite of tin 
echoes of occasional scandals that have come down to us, anc. 
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the more conspicuously, perhaps, because they were excep¬ 
tions. In France, where the ancient attitude towards marriage 
has still been largely preserved, it is suitability rather than 
sexual passion which is regarded as the proper foundation for 
marriage, it is held that when that has been secured the right 
conditions exist for the development of love. More often than 
not that anticipation is sound, and the frequency of mutual de¬ 
votion and harmony in French domestic life has long been a 
commonplace among foreigners. It is so likewise in other 
parts of the world. In China, where procreation is the first 
duty in all families, and the erotic element, though frankly 
recognized, is never the reason for marriage, there are un¬ 
happy marriages, as elsewhere, and we are not called to re¬ 
gard the Chinese system as ideal; but Dr. Wilhelm, a great 
authority on China, is able to say that “it cannot be as¬ 
serted that even the most personal European marriage based 
entirely on mutual affection is any happier or more peace¬ 
ful than Chinese marriage, which rests on parental author¬ 
ity.” We constantly find, indeed, similar remarks made 
by competent observers concerning marriage systems based 
on this or similar principles. Yet their significance seems 
to be lost on us. It is true that there is no possible system 
which will not sometimes produce unsatisfactory or even 
deplorable marriages. But there is no community which 
docs not contain unsatisfactory or even deplorable mem¬ 
bers, and they needs must bring their qualities into their 
marriages. 

It has been common in the past to talk of the prospect 
of a “happy marriage.” But the ideal of a “happy mar¬ 
riage” has often been far too cheap and easy. If we try to 
think of couples who enjoy this state of “happy marriage” 
—putting aside those who have reached it indirectly and 
without seeking it by passing through much tribulation— 
we shall often find that they constitute little isolated family 
groups consumed by greedy absorption and cut off from 
all generous contact with the world; or they are couples 
who cherish a narrowly sensual and selfish devotion to each 
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Other of which the final impression is painful: or they are 
just the good, simple, primitive, undiltercntiatcd people who 
are, as it was said of old. born to consume the fruits of the 
earth. We gaze at them as we gaze at the occupants of a 
pig-sty, without contempt, quite cheerfully, but well aware 
that their happiness can hardly furnish the key to the solu¬ 
tion of our own more complex situation. 

We have to put aside the notion that any such happi¬ 
ness can rightly be the aim of marriage for us. Happiness 
may be the end of marriage, the deep satisfaction that comes 
of a long partnership carried through affectionately and 
courageously, with a full-hearted acceptance of the anguish 
as well as the joy that such partnership must inevitably 
bring. But a happiness that is placed as the initial aim ol 
marriage.—the indefinitely prolonged honeymoon of old- 
fashione<l novels which never even allowed for the fact 
that the honeymoon itself may be far from happiness.—this 
is a mere delusion. 

That is where the divorce movement, excellent as in 
itself it was. has unfortunately helped to narrow down and 
conventionalize the ideal of marriage, to fortify the okl- 
fashioned romantic view which has no basis in the facts of 
life. The facility of divorce has served to support the 
notion that happiness is the aim of marriage and that, when 
difficulties appear, the one natural .solution is separation; 
and it has concentrated attention on the erotic element as 
though that were not only a highly important element but 
the actual sole content of marriage, and its diversion an 
adequate reason for dissolving the marriage. It is true that 
many husbands and wives, when contemplating the tiues- 
tion of divorce, draw back before deciding on it because 
they feel that they are too deeply attached to the conjugal 
partner to accept separation. But they regard this affec¬ 
tion as a hinderance to the just and proper solution of 
divorce rather than as an essential factor of the marriage 
union itself. 
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In the remarkable Book of Marriage which Count Keyser- 
ling put forth a few years ago, we find that tlie central con¬ 
ception of marriage therein embodied closely corresponds with 
the tendencies which in various directions we seem to see gain¬ 
ing force today. We are not here concerned with Count 
Keyserling’s general attitude. It is enough to recognize that 
he is—though often laying himself open to criticism—a thinker 
of weight and influence in our world, and that he has here, in 
a book to which some two dozen writers of difTerent schools 
and various countries liave contributed, so moulded the out¬ 
come that a harmonious conception is visible. The fact that 
his vision of marriage was largely inspired by the East, and 
especially by contact with India and China, is far from in¬ 
validating it. The vision has been evoked by the East, but it 
remains W'estern, only vitalized anew because it is a concep¬ 


tion which our recent past has overlaid. 

Count Keyserling reacts against the narrow conception 
of marriage which prevailed in the recent past and still sur¬ 
vives amongst us. Marriage, he insists, is not only a sexual 
bond but also a personal bond; we cannot, therefore, confine 
it within the sphere of morals and regard the c.xistence of a 
sexual rupture as an adequate cause for divorce. Biology, 
esthetics, and religion are concerned with marriage, as well 
as ethics; by reducing marriage to the narrow’ moral basis 


w'e are ultimately only able to invoke “the sense of duty, m 
place of that inner necessity which is the sound vital source of 
action. A hasty resort to divorce is a more serious failure than 
adultery, which has “existed all through the ages and was 
never looked upon as a real danger to marriage.” For it is 
not an easy domestic happiness w'hich is the jiroper aim of mar¬ 
riage, and by pursuing that aim w’c solve neither the problem 
of marriage nor the problem of happiness. Marriage is es¬ 
sentially rather to be termed a tragic condition than a happy 
condition. It is by the intensity of life it produces that its 
success must be measured, and even its ultimate happiness. 
“Unhappily married people more rarely harm their own souls 
than those who are happily married.” it is here pregnantly said. 
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“Not only does an unhappy marriage promote self-develop¬ 
ment more positively than does a mere state of ease due to lack 
of experience, l)ut in the end it leads more truly to that inward 
happiness which is the necesary consequence of achievement. 
Thus the art of marriage is one of the most difficult of the 
arts, and one of the most arduous, and it becomes more and 
more so with the progress of civilization. It is not perhaps an 
art for all to attempt,—the artist in other fields, at all events, 
and the saint should alike avoid it.—yet an art that renders 
possible the joy of great performance, for “one can play only 
on tightened strings.” 

For Keyserling the marriage-partners constitute a unit, 
but a unit in a special sense which involves the freedom and 
independence of each partner and a high degree of distance 
and reserve. He tries to symbolize this conception as an 
elliptical field of force. The two foci are .'Separate units, whicb 
can never merge and are always at a distance from each other 
But the inter])olar tension of the two units constitutes anothei 
higher unit, different from that of the two foci and of creative 
power. In the intensified life that thus arises, and not in any 
cheap comfort or mutual conjugal ah.sorption. lies the deepest 
significance of marriage. Exactly the same conception of 
marriage is finely cmbodie<! in a different quarter, in Kahlil 
Gibran’s The Prol>hcl: 

"Give your hearts, but not into cacli other’s keeping. 

For only the h.md of Life can contain your hearts. 

And stand toRcther Init not too ne.ar together 
For the pill.'irs of the temple stand apart." 

It is interesting to recall that this conception of the rela¬ 
tion of the sexes in marriage, however modern it may seem, 
is only a new statement of the primitive conception of the 
dangers which the two sexes hold for each otlier and the pre¬ 
cautions with which so risky an adventure as marriage must 
be approached. Man has always surrounded sex with taboos, 
and carefully gttarded changes in sex status with sacred rites.* 

* The late Ernest Crawley in his important work. The .\fyslic Rnse 
(1902, new and enlarged edition by Besterman, 1927) first clearly and 
convincingly demonstrated these taboos, ami A. van Gennep has studied 
the rites connected with change of status in his Rites dc Passage (1909). 
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It has here seemed worth while to present the central 
idea of Keyserling s remarkable essay on “The Correct State¬ 
ment of the Marriage Problem” because it states in a definite 
fashion, and more boldly than is usual—too boldly some would 
say—certain tendencies which are now becoming manifest in 
the modern development of the conception of marriage. The 
view that marriage is properly a permanent and indissoluble 
union,—though rightly to be brought to an end when it clearly 
stifles the development of the partners to it,—not formed by 
a single bond, however important that bond, but by various 
components that are all important, so that the failure of any 
one bond is not an adequate ground for dissolution, is here 
brought into relation with the considerations which are already 
becoming familiar. For the erotic element of marriage, while 
put aside as the sole content of marriage, is yet recognized as 
of enormous importance, and the lack of cultivation of the art 
of love declared to be a main reason of the frequent failure 
of marriage. The place of birth control, also, is seen to be es¬ 
sential in the cultivation of a fine marriage. Each of the 
partners is called upon to carry forward the task of self-de¬ 
velopment, not merely for his or her own individual sake but 
for the sake of the higher creative unity which together they 
constitute, for “marriage is impossible without discipline and 
art.” For the same reason a certain distance and reserve are 
called for in the two partners, by no means in the sense of de¬ 
fective intimacy; “on the contrary, the more intimate they are 
the more strictly should they cherish their own individuahty,” 
and to avoid the risk of encroaching on one another they should 
be careful to cultivate periods of absence. In that way mar¬ 
riage, when successful, may reach its highest point of creative 
spiritual unity, and, in the end, its highest point of happiness, 
even though in the process it must necessarily be a tragic state 
of tension. For if it is not that, it must fail to act as an en¬ 
nobling and harmonizing part of life, since life itself is a tragic 
state of tension, and we cannot play our proper part in life, or 
attain the deepest joy of living, unless we are brought into 
?iarmony with the processes of life. In this conception of mar- 
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riage we may perhaps see a synthesis of the Catholic and the 
Protestant conceptions, brought on to a ]t!ane at wliicli it be¬ 
comes acceptable to the realistic mind of the man of today. 
The union rendered indissoluble by an internal constraint is 
thus placed on that external foundation of complete freedom 
without which marriage is a fiction, possibly a useful fiction, 
but possessing no spiritual or moral meaning: just as life itself 
(of which marriage is the figure in miniature) would have no 
spiritual or moral meaning if we were not free, at any moment, 
to bring it to an end. 

It is true that, as thus presented, marriage hardly seems 
a vocation that can appeal to all. Xot only the saint and 
the artist, but the comfort-loving, sensual, cultivated people 
—of whom there are so many in any civilized community- 
had often better avoid it. There are ways of sexual asso¬ 
ciation outside marriage. It is to the advantage of society 
—even, in the narrow sense, the moral advantage—that 
those who are not fitted for marriage should as early as 
possible discover that lack of fitness and refrain from 
marrying. The indiscriminate thrusting of men and women 
into marriage, without regard to the supreme cpiestion of 
their fitness to be the fine parents of a fine race, or to be 
the spiritual comrades of each other, could only lead to¬ 
wards racial degeneracy and moral disorder. It seems to 
be a mark of increased sanity in our time, so far at least as 
this matter is concerned, that there is no longer any reck¬ 
less insistence on the necessity of marriage for all, and 
that men and women may now lead their own lives in the 
W’orld and select their own intimate friends of either sex. 
Not all, even of those who desire marriage, can be sure of 
their vocation to embrace marriage in communion with 
one particular person, just as not all who desire to enter 
the religious life can be sure of their vocation for union 
with Christ or the Virgin. If we apply to marriage the 
sound Catholic plan of a noviciate for the purpose of 
determining true vocation, there may. in time, be as 
few discontented persons in our marriage as in our mon- 
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asteries. And in thus limiting, and in so doing purifying, 
our marriage relationship, necessarily at the same time 
diminishing procreative activity, we shall be working to¬ 
wards the solution of that problem which from another 
side science now shows to be so urgent, the problem, that 
is, of the undue growth of the world’s population under 
modern conditions. Theory and practice, while each mov¬ 
ing within its own sphere, will thus be advancing hand in 
hand. 

Nor must it be supposed that in presenting the aim of 
real marriage as a difficult and even tragic quest, there is 
danger that but few will follow it. On the contrary! It 
is difficulty that allures us, and on every high path its dif¬ 
ficulty is proclaimed to allure the aspirant. “Our youths 
'must be prepared for self-sacrifice, for arduous discipline, 
perhaps for the most heart-breaking rebuffs, for the stern 
and even bitter criticism of their fellows. But there never 
was a time so rich in promise, so laden with rewards for 
those who labor with sincerity and truth. The respon¬ 
sibilities which rest on them are enough to cause the stout¬ 
est sometimes to falter. Yet, armed with the sword of 
the spirit and the breastplate of faith, they will remember 
that the happiness of life lies in its responsibilities, that 
true joy is found in the search for what may after a weary 
journey prove unattainable.” It is a distinguished surgeon 
who is speaking, and it is devotion to science that he has in 
mind.^ But may not the art of living claim as much de¬ 
votion as the art of knowing? 

It is likely that many will stumble at the point in this 
presentation of the marriage situation—only brought for¬ 
ward here as one of many possible presentations—at which 
they seem to see the condonation of adultery. That point, 
which Keyserling passes over lightly, is one of deep signifi¬ 
cance and needs to be made clear. It is easy to say that 
adultery has “existed all through the ages,” and therewith 

I Sir Berkeley Moynihan, Hunterian Oration, British Medical 
Journal. 19 Feb., 1927. 
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to leave it as an accepted fact. It has not only existed, it 
has existed as a tragic fact, a cause of murder and of 
misery, a corroding poison in ever}' age and every country 
in,—and often out of,—what was once called Christendom. 
“I found them one morning in each other's arms—and they 
died.” wrote, three centuries ago. the high-spirited Spanish 
captain, Alonso de Contreras, of his wife and her lover, 
his own trusted friend.^ Direct action of this kind has 
become less usual during the years that have followed, but 
the emotions experienced by the seventeenth century 
Spaniard are still often experienced today, even among 
presumably civilized persons, with a consciousness of com¬ 
plete justification. And still, also, they lead to action 
which, even if indirect, may be just as fatal to marriage. 
So that we can scarcely be content to leave the matter at 
that point. 

There is no need to leave it at that, and with the de¬ 
velopment of new cojiditions in life the reasons are accumu¬ 
lating why we should not. \Vc may put aside the con¬ 
sideration that adultery of some kind—at least that of the 
eye or of the heart—is all but inevitable, and that romantic 
youthful vows of everlasting fidelity are only valid for the 
moment when they are uttered; because it is nevertheless 
proI)able that they will be continued to be uttered for some 
time to come. The conception of adultery is being more 
surely and more subtly undermined, and from various direc¬ 
tions. It is not necessary to attempt to enumerate them 
all here, because there is so little doubt about the fact. 
But two at least may be mentioned. In the first place, the 
facility of divorce has itself indirectly destroyed the ancient 
significance of adultery. It has done this even by the im¬ 
portance that has thus been attached to adultery. For if 
adultery (with or without one or two more or less fictitious 
accessory circumstances) is the recognized ground for 
divorce, there may indeed be some trouble and inconveni- 

translated bv Catherine 
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ence caused, but the dissolution of the marriage will simply 
mean in the end the establishment of one or two perhaps 
more satisfactory marriages, and as the result of adultery 
all will be for the best. In fact, as at present generally 
established, the law itself insists on the adultery as a con¬ 
dition for the re-marriage, and it would be absurd to take 
tragically an act imposed by law. Again, from another 
side, the conception of adultery has been undermined by 
the whole modern woman’s movement and its gradual 
transformation of legal enactment and judicial attitude. 
Of old the wife was, in a more or less legal manner, the 
possession of the husband, and correspondingly, the hus¬ 
band became, in a less legal manner, the “possession” of 
the wife. But the slow legal emancipation of the wife, giv¬ 
ing her an increasingly greater control over her own person, 
is bringing her so near to the point where even adultery 
might be regarded as within her rights over her own 
person, that, however much it may arouse disapproval, adul¬ 
tery is no longer anywhere near being a crime. We are, 
further, today gaining a little more insight into the inner 
mechanism of human impulses, and we realize that when 
adultery occurs it is the partner we term innocent who is 
in nearly every case the cause of it, for it is that partner 
who has been least successful in the essential art of court¬ 
ship, the art of winning and holding love, and we no longer 
lay the penalty, without consideration, on the ostensibly 
guilty partner.! There are other influences of recent times 
which have led in the same direction, and notably the social 
aftermath of the Great War, so that adultery, which even 
Shakespeare had regarded, in mere suspicion, as an awful 
source of tragedy (but it is significant that Shakespeare, 


iThus a German woman lawyer. Dr Maria Munk <^*^5 ^’’^^ 927 ) 
als Ehcscheidungsgrund. Zeitschnft fur ^“'.fjXry 

points out that the innocent party is often the true 

and adds that now when the old idea of the ^ wSun his or 

so greatly diminished, the deserted party who regards it as ‘‘‘S 

her rights to take another partner can no longer be considered as an 

offender for doing. 
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the quality of sincerity. If that fictitious preliminary vow 
were really the foundation of marriage it needed little in¬ 
telligence to see that the avowal of affectionate attraction 
to another person meant a crack in the foundation and a 
possible threat to the stability of the marriage itself. It 
was alarming, it aroused restless suspicions, terrible doubts. 
So such avowals were avoided, often indeed avoided with a 
show of virtuous justification, by people who were not aware 
that in destroying mutual sincerity they were inflicting a much 
deeper wound to their marriage union than in destroying ex¬ 
clusive sexual attraction. They seem to have understood this 
better in the eighteenth century, and the nineteenth century, 
with its hypocritical idealism, looked down on that century 
in consequence, with misplaced contempt. But in every age 
there are some lovers who know from the first that there 
cannot be a real marriage without a complete mutual trust, 
and that any private decision, on one side or the other, that 
such tru.st is not possible suffices alone to break the bond of 
union in any true sense; such lovers meet difficulties, and they 
feel at times the pang of jealousy, but it has lost its fatal sting, 
and the foundations of their marriage are rendered deeper 
and stronger by the victories over jealousy they have won. 

That result would be rendered easier and more frequent 
if lovers always avoided setting for themselves so dangerous 
a trap at the outset. The initial vow needs to be so enlarged 
that its essence can be summed up as erotic comradeship. That 
may well include an exclusive mutual erotic devotion, if, and 
in so far as, that proves possible. But it goes beyond such 
limited devotion; it means that the two lovers so love each 
other, and so trust each other, that it is natural and instinctive 
to tell each other of their feelings towards other persons. They 
arc able to share, in sympathy if not always actually, the new 
affections that come into their lives, and thereby to increase 
and to affirm their affection for each other. Under such con¬ 
ditions jealousy, in well-proportioned natures, even if it arises, 
can do no hurt, and even the ground for it to arise is unlikely to 
be found, for where the new affection is seen and acknowledge 
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at the outset the lovers are able to control and guide it together, 
to keep it within the established bounds of their own love. 

That, also, is a task which is easier than it was in thfe 
mediaeval world whence we have derived so manv now de- 
caying traditions. In that world,—save in a few special circles 
which were really out of touch with their own time—the art of 
love had barely any existence. Sexual intercourse was ex¬ 
tremely well-known—better known, it may be. than now—but 
all the delicate gradations of courtship and intimate love, of 
which that intercourse is merely the final and perhaps never 
reached stage, were so unfamiliar that even the kiss seems often 
to have been scarcely known, as indeed among the peasantry it 
scarcely is, save in a rudimentary way. known today. It is be¬ 
coming realized how many marriages, even among would-be 
cultivated people, fail, or sink to a lower level, owing to a lack 
of knowledge of the art of love which is still frequently com¬ 
plete. But it is not yet realized how this defective art of love 
is responsible for the absence of wholesome and enlarging re¬ 
lationships with friends outside the marriage bond. If the 
alternative to a relationship of affectionate friendship is the 
sexual act or nothing then married life inevitably becomes 
either perilous or impoverished. But there is really a vast 
space between nothing and the complete physical surrender of 
sexual abandonment. In that space are many stages in af¬ 
fectionate confidence and intimacy at which friendships may 
Ik; formed, to enrich the life of married lovers who are firm in 
the mutual trust of their erotic comradeship. Such an en¬ 
largement of affectionate relationship within marriage, is. 
moreover, by no means to be regarded as a permitted weak¬ 
ness, or a tolerated indulgence. On the contrary, it is the 
narrow mutual scif-alisorption of the old-time ideal which calls 
tor indulgence, and is indeed unworthy of indulgence. Mar¬ 
riage, however convenient it may still remain, is without any 
mgh mission unless it brings those who contract it into a many- 
ed contact with the greater world, and that contact cannot be 
real and intimate if it excludes at the outset the possibility of 
other relationships that are affectionate. 


3 < 
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Significant evidence of the impulses which are moving the 
husbands and wives of today has been furnished by Judge Ben 
Lindsey who has for many years been known throughout the 
world for his beneficent attitude as a judge and an adviser 
in matters that come before a domestic and juvenile court, so 
that he has constantly been called upon for counsel in the private 
affairs of life outside his Court. He has presented some of the 
results in his wise and helpful book, The Revolt of Modern 
Youth, and more recently he has set forth the experience he has 
acquired concerning the actions and feelings of husbands and 
of wives today, in these matters of adultery and jealousy and an 
enlarged conception of marriage. His evidence is the more 
valuable because, on the one hand, the married people he 
brings before us are ordinary citizens and not morbid or 
exceptional persons, and on the other hand because he is 
not desiring to put forward any revolutionary ideas about 
marriage. He is simply reporting what he has found, and 
himself seems sometimes a little surprised at the attitude 
towards these problems which he reveals. But for us there 
need be no surprise. The people in Colorado whom Judge 
Lindsey has been privileged to know intimately are simp y 
moving in the direction in which the whole civilized wor d 
is moving, and the direction of their movement is condi¬ 
tioned by forces which a few of us may be permitted to 
see. but all of us are compelled to feel, stirring within us 
and instinctively guiding us along the path. If m the ena 
this movement leads to the conquest of marriage over adul¬ 
tery—a conquest achieved, in the only way m which con¬ 
quest can be effectually achieved, by absorbing it-then 
one of the triumphs of mankind will indeed have been con¬ 
summated. That it should have been given to ^^r tinm 
to place marriage on a sound foundation is not, for me at 
all events, any matter for surprise. At the outset o y 
course it seemed to me that the age-long problem of he 
p,ace in life of .he impulse of se. had at -t ’>een -ch 
by Man in his course, .nnd that .t was spec.ally set e r 
our own age at length to solve it. Now. nearly half a 
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century later. I would rejoice that the advance made has 
even gone beyond my dreams, and not feel called upon to 
grieve over any respectable idols of the past now falling in 
the dust. 

The way to that end, once almost impassable, has in 
modern times been made easy. It has been made easy 
because, now, young people, and especially young women, 
are accepting an attitude towards each other, and towards 
the things that concern the relations of the sexes, that has 
never been seen in our western world for many centuries, 
if ever. They have thrown aside the taboo which once 
rendered the things that pertain to sex too sacred or too 
obscene—nobody quite knew which—to be known; they 
seek to know these things and to know each other, calmly 
assuming tlieir right to this knowledge and their e(|ual 
right not to disclose, unless they think fit. the extent of 
their knowledge. To many people this attitude of the 
young is still a source of perplexity, if not of alarm and 
horror. Rut we have to recognize that it is the only propei 
preparation for marriage. There are many disabilities, 
physical and spiritual, which should be held as disqualify¬ 
ing for marriage, but it would be hard to find any so fatal 
as that which was once foolishly reverenced under the name 
of Innocence. There will be fewer Francescas for the 
Dante of the future to place in Hell, however populous 
he may otherwise render its circles. For we need not 
undertake to declare that the total sum of virtue in the 
world will be increased, but we may safely hazard the 
opinion that if we cease to blindfold the young they' are 
less likely to fall into ditches. That blindfolding of the 
young, and of women even when no longer young, was 
once so common that it may be said to have been erected 
into a sy'stern, still accepted even by many yet living 
among us. How often do women of the younger genera¬ 
tion talk, with a smile, conceining men of an older genera¬ 
tion with whom they have come into relation, how these 
men refer vaguely and distantly to things which they sup- 
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pose women know nothing about, things not concerning 
them and likely to shock them, and really the things which 
intimately concern them and which often—not indeed al¬ 
ways—tlie women they are speaking to know as much 
about as they do themselves. No doubt these men had a 
sort of justification, for in their world the things that be¬ 
long to sex were degraded to a level which they them¬ 
selves, with a fine metaphorical felicity, termed “smutty.” 
Yet. surely, such an attitude will in the future seem an 
almost incredible feature of the past. 

It is impossible to write history in advance. One can 
only repeat that what today we call the future will to¬ 
morrow be the past and can bring nothing of which the 
vital germs are not vigorously growing among us today. 
We see them, or we do not see them, in accordance with 
the measure of our vision. Strictly speaking, indeed, the 
present has no existence; the word that you form in your 
mind belongs to the future, but you have no sooner uttered 
it than it belongs to the past, as irrevocably as though it 
had been spoken by Adam. The present is merely an im¬ 
aginary line at which the past and the future meet and 
mingle. We are in the midst of both; past men and future 
men are here today. For my own part, notwithstanding 
various archeological interests, I find it tedious to be 
among those who are several centuries behind their own 
time: it has amused me more to share the disdain bestowed 
upon those who are a little in front.—I may be permitted, 
as I depart, to make this one personal observation. 
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PREFACE. 


Ix the previous five volumes of tliese Siudics. I have dealt 

mainlv with the sexual impulse iu relation to its object, leavin” 

out of account the external jiersous and tlie environtnental 

influences which yet may powerfully atfect that impulse and its 

•'ratification. We cannot ali’ord, liowever, to pass unnoticed tliis 

relationship of tlie sexual impulse to tliird ])ersons and to the 

community at large with all its anciently established traditions. 

We liave to consider sex in relation to societv. 

% 

In so doing, it will be possible to discuss more summarily 
than in preceding volumes the manifold and important problems 
that are presented to us. In considering the more special <jues- 
tions of sexual psychology wo entered a neglected field and it 
was necessary to expend an analytic care and precision wliich at 
many points had never been expended before on tliese (juestions. 
Rut when we reach the relationships of sex to societv we liave for 
the most part no such neglect to encounter. The subject of everv 
chapter in the present volume could easily form, and often has 
formed, the topic of a volume, and the literature of many of 
these subjects is already extremely voluminous. It must there¬ 
fore be our main object here not to accumulate details but to 
place each subject by turn, as clearly and succinctly as may be, 
in relation to tliose fundamental principles of sexual psycliology 
whicli so far as the data at present admit—have been set forth 
in the preceding volumes. 

It may seem to some, indeed, that in tliis exposition I should 
have confined myself to the jiresent, and not included so wide a 
sweep of the course of human histoid' and the traditions of the 
race. It may especially seem that I have laid too great a stress 
on the influence of Christianity in moulding sexual ideals and 
establishing sexual institutions. That, I am convinced, is an 
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error. It is because it is so frequently made that the movements 
of progress among us—movements tliat can never at any period 
of social history cease—are by many so seriously misunderstood. 
We cannot escape from our traditions. There never has been, 
and never can be, any “age of reason.” Tlie most ardent co-callcd 
“free-thinker,” wlio casts aside as he imagines the authority of 
the Cliristian past, is still held by that past. If its traditions are 
not absolutely in his blood, they are ingrained in the texture of 
all the social institutions into which he was born and they affect 
even his modes of thinking. The latest modifications of our 
institutions are inevitably influenced by the past form of those 
institutions. We c.'innot realise where we are, nor whither we are 
moving, unless we know whence we came. We cannot under¬ 
stand the significance of the changes around us, nor face them 
with cheerful confidence, unless we are acquainted with the drift 
of the great movements that stir all civilization in never-ending 
cycles. 

In discussing sexual questions which are very largely matters 
of social hygiene we shall thus still be preserving the psycho¬ 
logical point of view. Such a point of view in relation to these 
matters is not only legitimate but necessary. Discussions of 
social hygiene that are purely medical or purely juridical or 
purely moral or purely theological not only lead to conclusions 
that arc often entirely opposed to each other but they obviously 
fail to possess complete applicability to the complex liuman per¬ 
sonality. The main task before us must be to ascertain what best 

to 

expresses, and what best satisfies, the totality of the impulses and 
ideas of civilized men and women. So that while we must con¬ 
stantly hear in mind medical, legal, and moral demands which 
all correspond in some respects to .some individual or social need 
—tile main thing is to satisfy the demands of the whole human 

person. 

It is necessary to emphasize this point of view because it 
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Rould seeni tliat no error is more eomtnou aiiionf; writer? on 
tlie hvgiciiic and moral problems ol sex tiiaii the ne.'lect of 
the psychological standpoint. They may take, for instiuuo. the 
side of sexual restraint, or the side of sexual unre-traint, hut 
thev fail to realize that so narrow a basis is inadequate for tlie 
needs of complex human beings. From the wider j)?ychological 
standpoint we recognize that we have to eoneiliate opposing 
imj)ul5es tliat are both alike founded on the Iniman psyehie 
organism. 

In the preceding volumes of these Sliidies J have sought to 
refrain front llie expression of any persotial opinion and to main¬ 
tain. so far as possible, a strictly objective attitude. In this 
endeavor. 1 trust. I have been successful if I mav judge from 
the fact that I have received the sympathy and approval of all 
kinds of people, not less of the rationalistic free-tliinker than of 
file orthodox believer, of those who accept, as well as of those 
who reject, our most current standards of morality. Tliis is as 
it should he, for whatever our criteria of the worth of feelings 
and of conduct, it must always he of use to u? to know what 
the feelings of pc^iple and how those feelings tend to 
afToct iheir conduct. In the present volume, however, where 
social traditions necessarily come in for consideration and where 
we have to discus.s the growth of those traditions in tlie past and 
tlioir jirobaljlc evolution in the future. 1 am not sanguine that 
the objectivity of my attitude will be equally clear to the reader. 
I have here to set down not only what people actually feel and 
do l)ut what I think they are tending to feel and do. Tliat is a 
matter of estimation only, however widely and however cautiously 
it is approached ; it cannot be a matter of absolute demonstration. 
1 trust that those who have followed me in the past will bear witli 
me still, even if it is impossible for them always to accept the 
conclusions I have myself reached. 


24 HolmrJon^' Avenue, 
Herne Hill, l^ndon. 


IlAVFr^cK Ellis. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


THE MOTHER AXD HER CHILD. 

The Cliiltl’s Right to Choose Its Ancestry—How This is EfTectc<l— 
The Mother the Child’s Supreme Parent—Motherhood and the Woman 
Movement—The Inimensc Importance of Motherhood—Infant Mortality 
and Its Causes—Tlie Chief Cause in the Motlior—The Xee<l of Rest 
During Pregnancy—Frequency of Premature P.irth—The Function of 
the State—Recent Advance in Piicricultuio—The Qmstion of Coitus 
During Pregnaney—The Xeed of Re>t During Lactation—The Mother’s 
Duty to Stickle Her Child—The Economic Question—The Dtity of tlio 
State—Recent Progress in the Protection of the Mother—The Fallacy 
of State Xtirserics. 


A man’s sexual nature, like all else that is most essential 

in liitn, is rooted in a soil tiiat was formed very long before his 

birth. In tliis, as in every otlier respect, lie draws the elements 

of his life from his ancestors, however new the recombination 

may be and however greatly it may be modified bv subsequent 

conditions. A man’s destiny stands not in the future but in the 

past. That, rightly considered, is the most vital of all vital 

facts. Every child thus has a right to elioose his own ancestors. 

Naturally he can only do this vicariously, through his parents. 

It is the most serious and sacred dutv of tlie future father to 

% 

choose one half of the ancestral and hereditary character of his 
future child: it is the most serious and sacred duty of the 
future mother to make a similar choice.* In choosing each 
other tliey have between them chosen the whole ancestry of their 
child. Tlioy have determined the stars that will rule his fate. 

In the past that fateful determination has usually been 
made helplessly, ignorantly, almost unconsciously. It has either 


'V'f not of coarse, always literally true tlmt encli p.arenf sup. 
plies exactly i.alf the licrcdity. for. us «e see un.ong animals generallv 

t n.o", "w'’ approach more nearly to one parent, som'e- 

lhmvn*?h‘ 'r " '“v and Others have 

shown, the heredity may be still more unequally divided. 
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been guided by an instinct which, on the whole, has worked out 
fairly well, or controlled by economic interests of the results of 
which so imicli cannot he said, or left to the risks of lower than 
l)estial chances which can produce nothing but evil. In the 
future we cannot but have faith—for all the hope of humanity 
must rest on that faith—that a new guiding impulse, reinforcing 
natural instinct and becoming in time an inseparable accom¬ 
paniment of it, will lead civilized man on his racial course. Just 
as in the past the race has, on the whole, been moulded by a 
natural, and in part sexual, selection, that was unconscious of 
itself and ignorant of the ends it made towards, so in the future 
tlie race will be moulded bv deliberate selection, llie creative 
energy of Nature becoming self-conscious in the civilized brain 
of man. Tliis is not a faith which has its source in a vague 
hojjc. Tlie problems of tlie individual lilc are linked on to the 
fate of the racial life, and again and again we shall find as we 
ponder the individual questions we are here concerned with, that 
at all points they ultimately converge towards this same racial 
end. 

Since we liave liero, tlierefoi*e, to follow out the sexual 
relationships of the individual as they bear on society, it will 
be convenient at tliis point to put aside the questions of ancestry 
and to accept the individual as, with hereditary constitution 
already determined, lie lies in his mother’s womb. 

It is the mother who is the child’s supreme parent. At 
various points in zoological evolution it has seemed possible tliat 
the functions that we now know as those of maternity would be 
largely and even equally shared by the male parent. Nature lias 
tried various experiments in this direction, among the fislies, for 
instance, and even among birds. But reasonable and excellent 
as these experiments were, and though they were sufficiently sound 
to secure their perpetuation unto this day, it remains true that it 
was not alonj? these lines that iMan was destined to emerge. 
Among all the mammal predecessors of 3Ian, the male is an 
imposing and important figure in the early days of courtship, 
hut after conception has once been secured the mother plays the 
chief part in the racial life. The male must be content to forage 
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abroad and stand on guard wlien at borne in the ante-ebamber of 
the family. When she has once been impregnated the female 
animal angrily rejects the caresses she had welcomed so coqiiet- 
tishly before, and even in Man the place of the father at the birth 
of his child is not a notable digniiied or comfortable one. 
Nature accords the male but a secondary and comparatively 
hum!)le place in the home, the breeding-place of the race; he may 
tompensate himself if he will, by seeking adventure and renown 
in tlie world outside. The motlier is the chihrs supreme parent, 
and during tiie period from conception to birth the hygiene 
of the future man can onlv be alFected bv inlluences which work 
tlirougli her. 

Tundamental and elementary as is the fact of the j)re- 
doniinant position of the motlier in relation to the life of the 
race, incontestable as it must seem to all those who have 


traversed tlie volumes of these Studies up to the present point, 
it must be admitted that it lias sometimes been forgotten or 
ignored. In the great ages of humanity it has indeed been 
accepted as a central and sacred fact. In classic Kome at ono 
period the liouse of the jircgnant woman was adorned with 
garlands, and in Athens it was an inviolable saiictuarv where 
even the criminal might find shelter. Even amid the mixed 


intlucnccs of the exuberantly vital times which preceded the 
outburst of the Renaissance, the rdeaily beautiful woman, as 
pictures still show. Mar the pregnant woman. liut it has not 
always been so. At the present time, for instance, there can be 
no doubt that we are but beginning to emerge from a period 
during which this fact was often disputed and denied, both in 
theory and in practice, oven by women themselves. This was 
ootahly the case both in England and America, and it is probably 
owing in large part to the unfortunate infatuation which led 
women m these lands to follow after masculine ideals that at the 
present moment tlie inspirations of progress in women's move- 
nients come mainly to-day from the women of other lands 
Motherhood and the future of tlie race were svsteinatically 
belittled Paternity is but a mere incident, it was argued, in 
man 8 hfe: why sliould maternity be more than a mere incident 
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in woman’s life? In England, by a curiously perverted form of 
sexual attraction, women were so fascinated by tlie glamour that 
surrounded men tliat they desired to suppress or forget all the 
facts of organic constitution w'liich made them unlike men, 
counting their glory as their shame, and sought the same educa¬ 
tion as men, the same occupations as men, even the same sports. 
As we know, there was at the origin an element of rightness in 
tliis impulse.^ It was absolutely right in so far as it was a claim 
for freedom from artificial restriction, and a demand for 
economic independence. But it became mischievous and absurd 
when it developed into a passion for doing, in all respects, the 
same things as men do; how mischievous and how absurd we may 
realize if we imagine men developing a passion to imitate the 
ways and avocations of women. Freedom is only good when it 
is a freedom to follow tlie laws of one’s own nature; it ceases 
to be freedom when it becomes a slavish attempt to imitate 
others, and would be disastrous if it could be successful.^ 

At tlie present day this movement on the theoretical side has 
ceased to possess any representatives who exert serious influence. 
Yet its practical results are still prominently exhibited in Eng¬ 
land and the other countries in which it has been felt. Infantile 
mortality is enormous, and in England at all events is only 
beginning to show a tendency to diminish; motherhood is with¬ 
out dignity, and the vitality of mothers is speedily cruslied, so 


1 It should scarcely be necessary say that to assert that mother¬ 
hood is a woman’s supreme function is by no means to assert that her 

activities should be confined to the home. That is ““ 

may now be regarded as almost extinct even among those 

gloHfy the function of woman as mother. As Friedrich 

others have very trulv pointed out, a woman is not adequately 

to fidfil her fimction; as mother and trainer of children unless she has 

lived in the world and exercised a vocation. 

3-Were the capacities of the brain nnd tl’e trv 

scxcB,” Lily Braun {Die Fraumfragr page 20M „.oiild 

of women into public life would he of no value to 

even lead to a still wilder competit.^. Only the ‘ij’ s 

entire nature of woman is different from that of man. that it s 
Tnew Vivifying principle in human life, 

1904, especially Ch. XVUI). 
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that often they cannot so iiiucli as suckle tlicir infants; ignorant 
girl-inotliers give tlieir infants potatoes and gin; on every hand 
we are told of the evidence of degeneracy in the race, or if not in 
the race, at all events, in the young individuals of to-day. 


It would be out of place, and would lead us too far, to discuss 
here these various practieal outcomes of the foolish atteiiipl to belittio 
the immense racial iiiiporLince of motherhood. It is enough here to 
touch on the one point of the excess of infantile mortality. 

In England—which is not from the social point of view in a very 


much worse condition than most countries, for in Austria and Russia 
the infant mortality is higher still, though in All^t^alia and Xcw Zea¬ 
land much lower, but still excessive—more than one-fourth of the total 
number of deaths every year is of infants under one year of age, In 
the opinion of medical otiicers of health who are in the best position to 
form an opinion, about one-half of this inorUility, roughly speaking, is 


absolutely preventable. Moreover, it is doubtful whetlicr there is any 
real movement of decrease in this mortality; during the past half cen¬ 
tury it has sometimes slightly risen and soinelime.s slightly fallen, and 
though during the past few years the gctier.d movement of iiiortalily for 
children under five in England and Wales has shown a Un.Icncy to 
decrease, in London (according to J. F. J. Sykes, althongli Sir Shirley 
Murphy has ntU-inpted to minimize the significance of these figures) 
the infantile mortality rate for the first throe months of life actually 
rose from 09 per 1.000 in the period 1SS8-1S92 to 75 per 1.000 in the 
period )898-1901. (This refers, it must be remembered, to tlie period 
before the intro.luction of Uie Notifleutioii of Rirths Act.) In any case, 
altboiigh the general mortality shows a marked tendency to improve- 
inent there is certainly no adequately corresponding improvement in tlio 
infantile mortality. This is scarcely surprising, when we realize that 
there 1ms been no change for the better, but rather for the worse, in the 
conditions under which our infants are horn and reared. Tims William 
Hall, who has had an intimate knowledge extending over fifty-six years 
of the shims of I^.-ds, and has weighed and measured manv thousand.s 
of slum children, besides examining over 120,000 hoys ami' girls ns to 
their fitness for factor?- labor, states iltritish Malicnl Journal, October 
14. 190.,) that "fifty years ago the slum mother was muel, more sober 
cleanly, domestic, and motherly than she is to-day; she was herself 
lictUr nourished and she almost always suckled her children, and after 
weaning they received more nutritious bone-making food, and she was 
able to prepare more wholesome food at homo.” The svstem of com- 
pulsory education has had an unfortunate influence in exertin'^ a strain 
on the parents and worsening the conditions of the home. For. excellent 
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as edacation is in itself, it is not the primary need of life, and has been 
made compulsory before the more essential things of life have been made 
equally compulsory. How absolutely unnecessary this great mortality 
is may be shown, without evoking the good example of Australia and 
Kew Zealand, by merely comparing small English towns; thus while 
in Guildford the infantile death rate is Co per thousand, in Burslem it 
is ‘205 per thousand. 

It is sometimes said that infantile mortality is an economic ques¬ 
tion, and that with improvement in wages it would cease. This is only 
true to a limited extent and under certain conditions. In Australia 
there is no grinding poverty, hut tlic deaths of infants under one year 
of age are still between 80 and 90 per thousand, and one-third of this 
mortality, according to Hooper {Hi iiish Medical Journal, 1908, vol. ii, 
p. 289), being d»>e to the ignorance of mothers mid the dislike to suck¬ 
ling. is easily preventable. The employment of married women greatly 
diminishes the poverty of a family, but nothing can be worse for the 
welfare of the woman ns mother, or for the welfare of her child. Reid, 
the medieal ofiicer of health for Staffordshire, where there are two large 
centres of artisan j>opulation with identical health conditions, has shown 
that in the northern centre, where n very large number of women are 
engiiged in factories, still births are three times ns frequent ns in the 
southern centre, where there nre practicnlly no trade employments for 
women; the frequency of almormalitie.s is also in the same ratio. The 
superiority of .Jewish over Christian children, again, and their lower 
infantile mortality, seem to be entirely due to the fact that Jewesses 
are better mothers. “The Jewish children in the slums.” says William 
Hall (Itrithh Medical Journal, October 14. 1905), speaking from wide 
and accurate knowledge, “were superior in weight, in t<-eth. and in pn- 
ernJ bodily development, and they seemed less susceptihle to infectious 
disease. Yet these Jews were overcrowded, they took little exercise, an 
their unsanitarv' environment was obvious. The fact was, their chi 
dren were much' better nourished. The pregnant Jewess was more cared 
for. and no doubt supplied better nutriment to the feetus. Alter the 
children were born 90 per cent, received breast-milk, and during a r 
childhood they were abundantly fed on bone-making material; 
oil. lish. fresh vegetables, and fruit entered largely into their diet. 
G. Newman, in his imiiortant and comprehensive book on Infant MoV’ 
tality, emphasizes the eoimlusion that “fir.st of all we need a hig^r 
standard of physical motherhood.” Tlie problem of infantile mortalit>. 
he declares (page 259), is not one of sanitation alone, or 
indeed of poverty n» such. “6u/ w mainhi a question of motherhood. 

The funrlaniental need of the pregnant woman is rest 
Without a large degree of maternal rest tlicre cajx no puen« 
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culture.! The task of creating a man needs the whole of a 
woman’s best energies, more especially during the three inontiis 
before birth. It cannot be subordinated to tlie tax on strength 
involved by manual or mental labor, or even strenuous sociiU 
duties and amusements. The numerous experiments and obser¬ 
vations which have been made during recent years ui Maternity 
Hospitals, more especially in France, have shown conclusively 
that not only the present and future well-being of the mother and 
the ease of her confinement, but the fate of tlie child, are 
immensely influenced by rest during the last month of preg¬ 
nancy. “Every working woman is entitled to rest during the last 
tlircc months of her pregnancy.^’ This formula was adopted hy 
the International Congress of Hygiene in 11)00, but it cannot be 
practically carried out except by the cooperation of the whole 
community. For it is not enough to say tliat a woman ought 
to rest during pregnancy; it is the business of the community to 
ensure that that rest is duly secured. Tlie woman lierself, and 
her employer, we may be certain, will do their best to cheat the 
community, but it is the community which sulTers, both 
economically and morally, when a woman casts her inferior 
cliildron into the world, and in its own interests the community 
is forced to control botli employer and employed. We can no 
longer allow it to be said, in Bouchacourt’s words, that “to-day 
the dregs of tlie human species—the blind, the deaf-invite, the 
degenerate, tlie nervous, the vicious, the idiotic, the imbecile, the 

cretins and epileptics—are better protected than pregnant 
womcn.”2 


Pinnrd, who must always bo honored ns one of the founders of 
eugenics, h.-is . together with his pupils, done much to prepare the way 

iThe word “puericulture” was invented hv T)r. Caro,, in 1806 to 
sjj^ify the culture of children after birth. It was Pinard. the distin- 
jmhed French obstetrician, who. in 1895, gave it a larger and^truer 
Pigriificanoo by applying it to include the culture of ehildren before birth 

'vhieh has for its end Jhe s^rch for 
amenornt preservation, and the 
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for the acceptance of this simple but important principle by making clear 
the groiinils on wliieli it is bused. From prolonged observations on the 
pregnant wojncn of all classes Pinard has shown conclusively that women 
who rest during pregnancy have finer children than women who do not 
rest. Apart from the more general evils of work during pregnancy, 
Pinard found that during the later months it had a tendency to press 
the uterus down into the pelvis, and so cause the premature birth of 
undeveloped children, while labor was rendered more diflicult and dan¬ 
gerous (see, c.ff., Pinard, Gazette des Hopitaux, Nov. 28, 1895, Id., 
Annates <lc Gpn^coloyic, Aug., 1898). 

Letourneux has studied the (|uestion whether repose during preg¬ 
nancy is necessary for women whose professional work is only slightly 
fatiguing. He investigated 732 successive confinements at the Clinique 
Baudolocque in Paris. He found that 137 women engaged in fatiguing 
occupations (servants, cooks, etc.) and not resting during pregnancy, 
produced children with an average weight of 3,081 grammes; 115 women 
in only slightly fatiguing occupations (dressmakers, milliners, 
etc.) a?id also not resting during pregnancy, had children with an aver¬ 
age weight of 3,130 grammes, a slight but significant difference, in view 
of the fact that the women of the first group were large and robust, 
wiiile those of the secon<l grou[) wore of slight and elegant build. Again, 
comparing groups of women who rested during pregnancy, it was found 
that the women accustomed to fatiguing work had children with an 
average weight of 3.319 grammes, while those accustomed to less 
fatiguing work had children with an average weight of 3,318 grammes. 
Tlie diircronce bct\vei*ii n^pose and non-repose i.s thus considerable, while 
it also enables robust women exercising a fatiguing oerupation to catch 
up, though not to surpass, the frailer women exercising a less fatiguing 
o<!cupation. We see, too, that even in the comparatively unfatiguiiig 
o<;ciipations of milliners, etc., rest during pregnancy still remains 
important, and cannot safely be dispensed with. “Society,” Letourneux 
includes, “must guarantee rest to women not well off during a p«Trt 
of pregnancy. It will be repaid the cost of doing so by the incrcasiMl 
vigor of the children thus produced” (Letourneux, Dc VlufJuence dc h 
i^rofi'j^sion dc la Mac sur Ic Poids dc rEnfanf, TlnVse de Paris, 1807). 

Hr. Hweira-Bernsori (Ifrvuc Pratique d'Obstetrique ct dc Pidiatrie, 
1903, p, 370), compared four groups of pregnant women (servants with 
light work, scn'aiiU with heavy work, farm girls, dressmakers) who 
rested for three months before confinement witli four groups similarly 
composed who took no rest before confinement. In every group he found 
tiiat the difference in the average weight of the child was markedly in 
favor of the women who resU'd, and it was notable that the greatest 
difference was found in the case of tlio farm girls who were probably the 
most robust and also tiic hardest worked. 
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The usual time of gesUtion ranges between 274 and 280 days (or 
280 to 290 days from the last menstrual period), and occasionally a few 
days longer, though there is dispute as to the length of the extreme 
limit, which some authorities wouhl extend to dOt) days, or even to 320 
days (Pinard, in Ricliet’s Dictioniiaire dc ]‘hysiologic, vol. vii, pp. 150- 
1G2; Tavlor, Medical Jurisprudence, fifth edition, pp. 44. 08 et scq. ; 
L. M. Allen, “Prolonged Gestation,” Amen'can Journal Obstetrics, April, 
1907). It is possible, as Miiller suggested in 1898 in a These de Nancy, 
that civilization tends to shorten the period of gest.alion. and that in 
earlier ages it was longer than it is now. Such a tendency to preum- 
ture birth under the exciting nervous influences of civilization would 
thus correspond, as Bouchacourt has pointed out ( La Orossessc, p. 113), 
to the similar effect of domestication in animals. The robust country* 
woman becomes transformed into the more graceful, but also more fragile, 
town woman who m-cds a degree of care and hygiene which the country¬ 
woman with her more resistant nervous system can to some extent dis¬ 
pense with, although even »l»e, as we see. suffers in the person of her 
child, and probably in her own person, from the effects of work during 
pregnancy. The serious nature of this civilized tendency to premature 
birth—of which lack of rest in pregnancy is, however, only one of sev¬ 
eral importiint causes—is shown by the fact that SfTopian [Frcqucnca 
Compan^e des Causes de iAccouchcmenl Prfinafurf, These de Paria, 
1907) found that about one-third of French births (32.28 per cent.) arc 
to a greater or less extent premature. Pregnancy is not a morbid con¬ 
dition; on the contrary, a pregnant woman is at the climax of her must 
normal physiological life, hut owing to the tension thus involved she is 
specially liahlo to suffer from any slight shock or strain. 

It must be romark<*d that the inerta«ed temleney to premature 
birth, while in part it may be due to general tendencies of civilization, 
is also ill part due to very definite uml preventable causes. Syphilis, 
alcoholism, and attempts to produce abortion arc among the not uncom¬ 
mon causes of premature birth (see, c.g., G. F. McCltary. “The InlUi- 
enco of Antenatal Conditions on Infantile Mortality,” nrilish Medical 
Journal, Aug. 1.3, 1904). 

Premature birth ought to be avoided, because the chihl horn too 
early is insufficiently equipped for the task before him. Astengo, deal¬ 
ing with nearly 19,000 cases at the Ijiriboisii>ro Hospital in Paris and 
the Matcrnitf', found, tliat reckoning from the date of the last menstrua¬ 
tion, there is a direct relation between the wciglit of the infant at birth 
and the length of the pregnancy. The longer the pregnanev, the finer 
the cliild (Astengo. llapport du Poids des Enfants (i la de la 

Gros9cssc, rle Paris, 1905), 

The frequency of premature birth is probably as great in England 
as in France. Bnllantyne states (Manual of Antenatal Pathology; The 
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Fa'liia, p. 45G) that for practical purposes tlie froquency of premature 
labors in iiuitcrnity hospiUils may be put at 20 per cent., but that if 
all infants \vei.''liing less than 3,000 grammes are to be rcg;ir<lc»I as 
prematuic, it ri'cs to 41..> j>or cent. That picinnturo birth is increasing 
in Knglaiul sceiiis to be indicated by the fact that during the past 
t nt^ li 0 \ cars the rt hixs been a steady rise in the mortality rab' from 


proniuture birth. ileCleary, who iliscusses this point and considers the 
increase real, concludes that ‘‘it Mould appear that tliere has been a 
diminution in the <[ua]i(y as well as in the <|uantity of our output of 
babies’* (see also a discu'?sion. Introduced by Dawson Williams^ ou 
‘^rhysical Deterioration,” BiHish ilrdkal Journal, Oct. 14, 1905)* 

It need scarcely be i)ointcd out that not only is immaturity a 
cause of deterioration in tlie infants that survive, but that it alone 
serves enorniously to decrease the number of infants that are able to 
survive. Thus G. NoMinaii stales {loc. cit.) that in most large English 
urban districts immaturity is the chief cause of infant mortality, fur- 
nisliing about 30 per cent, of the infant deaths; even in London (Isling¬ 
ton) Alfred Harris {Uriiish ilalical Journal, Dee. 14, 1907) finds that 
ii is responsible for nearly 17 per cent, of the infantile deaths. It is 
estimated by Xewmnn that about half of the mothers of infants dying 
of immaturity stdler from m;uke*d ill-hcalth and poor physique; they 
are not, therefore, fitted to bo mothers. 


Rest during iiregiiancy is a very powerful agent in preventing pre¬ 
mature birth. Thus Dr. Sarraute-Lourie has compared 1,550 |>regiiaut 
M*iimcn at the Asile Michelet M'ho rested before confinement M'iih 
M*omcn confined at the HOpital La^il>oisi^re M*ho had enjoyed no .stich 
peuiod of rc^t. She fouml that tlie average duration of pregnancy Ma.s 
at least twenty days shorter in tin* latter group (Mme. Snrrante«I»uri^, 
Unflucncc du jiepos ^ur la I)uf('c dc la Ocstation, Tln'^se de Paris, 
1S99). 

LeybofF has inflistc<l on the nhsolute necessity of rest during preg¬ 
nancy, as Mcll for the sake of (he Moman herself as the burden she 
carrie.s, and shows the evil results M*hi<'h follow M*hen rc^^t is nrgb'ctcd. 
Kail wav traveling. horse-ri<!ing, bicycling, ami sea-voyage.s are also, Ley* 
bofr believes, liable to be irijuriou.s hi the course of pregnancy. LeyholT 
recognizes the diflieulties Mhich procreating women are phicc*i! mulcr by 
present industrial con<iilions, and concludes that ‘^it Is urgently ncces- 
eary to prevent Momen, by Ian*, from Morking during the last three 
niontlis of pregnancy; that in every district there shouM he a maternity 
fund: that during this enforced rc.st a Moinan should receive tlie same 
salary as during work.” He adds that the children of umnarrind 
niotlior.s should be e.are*! for by the State, flint there should be nn ei«ht- 
hours’ duv for all workers, and that no ehildren under sivtern should be 
allowed to work (E. Loyboff, ////yfftVn* dc la Qrosseasc, Th5sc dc Paris, 


190.^). 
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Pcrruc states tli.it at least tivo months’ rest before confinement 
sLoul.l be made lomiinlsory. and that during this i.eiiod the woman 
should rciciic an indeinnity regulalud by the StaU‘. Jle is ol ojmuon 
chat it should take the form of compulsory asMirancc, to which -l.e 
worker, the employer, and the State alike i-ontribuled t Pcrruc. Assist¬ 
ance aux rcuimes Enccinics, These de Paris, 1905). 

It is proliable that during the earlier months of pregnancy, work, 
if not cxeessivelv heavy and exhausting, has little or no had otTeet; thuB 
Bacc-himont (/Jocnnioifs pour servir a Vllistoirc dc In Eiic’tcitUuie 
Iutra-u!,nnc. These de Paris. 1S9S) found that, while there was a groat 
gain ill the weight of children of mothers who had rested for thr.-e 
months, there was no corrcsi>oiiding gain in the children of those 
mothers who ha<l rested for longer period'. It is during the last three 
muiilhs that freedom, repose, the cessation of the obligatory routine of 
eniplojnieiit become necessary. This is the opinion of Pinard, the chief 
autliorily on this matter. Many, however, fearing that economic and 
industrial conditions render so long a period of rest too dillicult of prac¬ 
tical attainment, arc, with Clappicr .and G. Xcwmnn. eoiitent to demand 
two months as a minimum; Salvat only a.sks for one month's rest 
before conlinement, the woman, whether married or not. receiving a 
pecuniary indemnily during this period, with medical care and drugs 
free. Ballantyne {ilaniial of Anlcnalal Eallwlogy: The FtIhs, y>. 415), 
as well as Niven, also asks only for one month's ismipulsory rest during 
pregnancy, with indemnity. Arthur Ilelme, however, taking a more com¬ 
prehensive view oi all the factors involved, concludes in u valuable paper 
on "The Unborn Child: Its Caro ami Its Rights" (/Irilfsli JfcdtVal 
Journal, Aug. 24. 19071. "The important thing would be to prohibit 
pregnant women from going to work at all. and it is as important from 
tlie standpoint of the child that this prohihitiun should include tlic early 
as the late months of pregnancy." 

In Knglund little progress lias yet been made as regards this ques¬ 
tion of rest during ]>regnan<-y, even as rcgirds the education of public 
opinion. Sir William Sinclair, Professor of Oh'tetries at the Victoria 


University of Manchcslcr, ha.s published (1907) A Flea for Establish, 
imj J/uNicipaf Maternity Homes. Ballantyne, a great Briti.'h authoritj 
on the cmbryologj- of the child, has published a "Plea for a Pre-Matern¬ 
ity Hospital” (/Irid'sft Midiral Journal, April 0. 1901), has since given 
an important lecture on the suhjeet {British Medical Journal, .Tan. 11, 
190,S), and has further discussed the matter in his Manual of Ante-yalal 
Pathology: The E<rtus (Ch. XXVtl) ; he is, however, more interested ia 
the estniilishmcnt of hospitals for the diseases of pregnancy than in the 
wider and more fun<lamcntal question of rest for all prepiant women. 
In Kngland there arc, indeed, a f-wv institutions which receive unmar¬ 
ried women, with a record of good conduct, wlio are pregnant for the 
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first time, for. ns Rouchaoourt remarks, ancient Brltisli prejudices are 
opposed to any merc>- being shown to women who are recidivisU in 
committing the crime of conception. 

At present, indeed, it is only in France that the urgent need of 
rest during the latter montlis of pregnancy has been clearly realized, and 
•any serious and oflii ial attempts made to provide for it. In an interest¬ 
ing Pans thesis {Dc la Pu^ricnlfure avanf Ic Xaissante, lf)07) Clappier 
has brought together much information bearing on the efforU now being 
made to deal practically with this question. There are many Asiles in 
Paris for pregnant women. One of the best is the Asile Michelet, 
founded in 1893 by the Assistance Publique de Paris. This is a sana¬ 
torium for pregnant women who have reached a period of seven and a 
half months. It is nominally restricted to the admission of French 
women who have been domiciled for n year in Paris, but. in practice, it 
appears that women from all parts of France are received. They are 
employed in light and occasional work for the institution, being* paid 
for this work, and are also occupied in making clothes for the c.\pected 
baby. Married and unmarried women are admitted alike, all women 
being equal from the point of view of motherhood, and indeed the 
majority of the women who come to the Asile Michelet are unmarried, 
some being girls who have even trudged on foot from Brittany and other 
remote parts of France, to seek concealment from their friends In the 
ho.spitable seclusion of these refuges in the great city. It is not the 
least advantage of these institutions that they shield unmarried mothers 
and their offspring from the manifold evils to which they are exposed, 
and thus tend to decrease crime and suffering. In addition to the 
maternity refuges, there are institutions in France for assisting with 
help and advice those pregnant women who prefer to remain at home, 
but are thus enabled to avoid the ncee.ssitj' for undue domestic labor. 

There ought to be no manner of doubt that when, as is the case 
to-day in our own and some other supposedly civilized countries, mother¬ 
hood outside marriage is accounted as almost a crime, there is the very 
greatest need for adequate provision for unmarried women who are 
about to become mothers, enabling them to receive shelter and care in 
secrecy, and to preserve their scif-rcspect and social position. This is 
necessary not only in the interests of humanity and public economy, but 
.also, ns is too often forgotten, in the interesU of morality, for it is 
certain that by the neglect to furnish adequate provision of this nature 
women are driven to infanticide and prostitution. In earlier, more 
humane days, the general provision for the secret reception and care of 
illegitimate infanta was undoubtedly most beneficial. The suppression 
of the medi«%’al method, which In France took place gradually between 
1833 and 1802, led to a groat increase in infanticide and nliortion, and 
was a direct encouragement to crime and immorality. In 1887 the 
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Consoil Gf-nC-ral of the- Seino -soiiglit to replace ttic jircvailiug tieglecl of 
this mutter by the n<loption of more eiilighU'iH-<i iiloas and founded :i 
biiiraii secret d'a'lmisstoii tor pregnant women. Since tlien both the 
ahindonnicnt of infants and infanticide have greatly dimini'-)ie<I. though 
they are increasing in tltose jiarts of France which po->e'S no facilities 
of tliis kind. It is widelv held that the State should unify the arrange- 


nieiits for assuring secret inulernity. and shotild, in its own interests, 
undertake the exi)ense. In lf>04 French law en.sure<l the protection of 
unmarried mothers hv guaranteeing their sis ret. but it faih‘<I to org;ini/i* 
the general establishtncnt of secret maternities, ami ln»s left to doctors 
the pioneering part in this great and humane public work (A. Maillard- 
Brune, Refuges, ilalcrniles, Bureaux il'Adinission Secrets, codiuic .Ifoi/'na 
Bn'sei ratires dcs hifanlicide. These de Paris, lOOk). It is not among 
the least benefits of the falling birth rate that it has helped to stinnilate 


this beneficent movement. 


The tleveiopment of an industrial system which subordin:iU« 
the human body and the human soul to the tlnivt for gold, has, for 
a time, dismissed from social consideration the interests of the 
race and oven of the individual, but it must be remembered that 
tins has not been always and everywhere so. Although in some 
]>arts of the world the women of savage peoples work up to the 
time of confinement, it must he remarked tliat the conditions of 
Work in savage life do not resemble the strenuous and continuous 
lahor of modern factories. In many parts of tlie Avorld, how¬ 
ever, women are not allowed to work iiard during pregnanev and 

is shown to them. T his i.s so. for instaneo. 


among the Pueblo Indians, and among tlie Indians of Me.xico. 
Similar care is taken in the Carolines and the Gilbert Ishmds 


and in many other regions all over tin* world. In some places, 
women arc secluded during j)regnanc\\ and in others are eom- 
pclled to observe many more or less excellent rules. It is true 
that the assigned cause for tliesc rules is frequently the fear of 
0 'il spirits, hut they nevertheless often preserve a hygienic value. 
In man\ parts of the world the discovery of j)regnancv is the sign 
for a festival of more or less ritual character, and much good 
advice is given to the expectant mother. The modem Jliissel- 
mans are careful to guard the liealth of their women when preg- 
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nant, and so are tlie Chinese. ^ Even in Europe, in the thirteenth 
century, as Clappier notes, industrial corporations sometimes had 
regard to this matter, and would not allow women to work during 
pregnancy. In Iceland, where much of the primitive life of 
Scandinavian Europe is still preserved, great precautions are 
tiiken with pregnant women. They must lead a quiet life, avoid 
tiglit garments, be moderate in eating and drinking, take no 
alcohol, be safeguarded from all shocks, while their husbands and 
all others who surround tliem must treat them with consideration, 
save them from worry and always bear with them patiently.^ 

It is necessary to emphasize this point because we have to 
realize that the modem movement for surrounding the pregnant 
woman witli tenderness and care, so far from being the mere 
outcome of civilized softness and degeneracy, is, in all probability, 
the return on a liigher plane to the sane practice of those races 
which laid the foundations of human greatness. 

While rest is the cardinal virtue imposed on a woman 
during the later months of pregnane}^ there are other points in 
her regimen that are far from unimportant in their bearing on 
tlie fate of the child. One of these is the question of the 
mother’s use of alcohol. Undoubtedly alcohol has been a cause 
of much fanaticism. But the declamatory extravagance of anti- 
alcoliolists must not blind us to the fact that the evils of alcohol 

1 Thp importance of antenatal pucricullure was fully recognized 
in China a tliousand ycors ago. Tims iMa<laiiie Cheng wrote at that lime 
ooncerning tin* education of the child: “Even before birth his education 
may begin; and. therefore, the prospective mother of old, when lying 
down, lay straight; wlieii sitting down, sat upright; and when stand¬ 
ing. stood erect. She would not taste strange tlavors, nor luue any- 
tiling to do with spiritualism; if her food .wore not cut straight she 
would not eat it. and if her mat were not set straight, she would not 
sit upon it. Slie would not look at any objectionable sight, nor listen 
to any objeclioiinhle sound, nor utter any rude word, nor handle any 
impure thing. At night slie studied some cnnonicnl work, by day she 
occupied herstdf with ceremonies and nmsic. Therefore, her sons were 
npriglit and eminent for their talents and virtues; such was the result 
of antenatal training” (H. A. Coles, “Woman in Chinese Literature. 
Nineteenth Cmlurt/, Nov., 1904). ^ .. r» i i 

2Mnv Bartels, “Tslandischer Braueh.” etc., Zeituchrift fhr 
ofltV. 1900. p. O.i. A summary of the customs of various peoples m 
regard to pregnancy is given by Ploss and Bartels, Daa UciO, »cc 

XXIX. 
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are real. On the reprotluctive process espeeiaiiy, on tlie inani- 
inary glands, and on tlie child, alcoliol has an arresting and 
degenerative inlluence williout any eoinj)ensatory advantages. 
It lias heen proved by experiments on animals and observations 
on the human subject that alcohol taken by the jiregmuit woman 
passes freely from the maternal circulation to the fadal circula¬ 
tion. Fere has further shown that, hy injecting alcohol and 
aldehydes into hen's eggs during ineuhation. it is possible to 
cause arrest of development and malformation in the chick.‘ 
Tlie woman who is bearing her child in her womb or suckling it 
at her breast would do well to remember that the alcohol which 
may be harmless to hci'sclf is little better than poison to the 
immature being who derives nourishment from her blood. She 
should confine herself to the very lightest of alcoholic beveragw 

in verv moderate amounts and would do better still to abandon 
% 

tliese entirelv and drink milk instead. She is now the sole 

% 

source of tlie child's life and she cannot be too scrupulous in 
creating around it an atmosphere of purity and health. No 
after-intlueDce can ever compensate for mistakes made at this 
time.2 

hat is true of alcohol is ci]ually true of other poteni drugs 
and poisons, whicli should all he avoided so far as possible duriin,' 
pregnancy heeauso of the harmful influence they mav directly 
exert on tlie emliryo. Hygiene is better tlian drugs, and care 
should he exercised in diet, which should hv no means be exces- 
sivo. It is a mistake to suppose that the pregnant woman needs 
considerably more food than usual, and there is much reason to 


>On the inniu nre of ufcoliol <l«iriiig pregii.nncv on the embrvo 

Morlalit,,, j.p. 72-77. \V. C. Sullivan (.L/co/.o^ 

wni i.tim Lh. M). sunnnnriEes the evidence showing that alcohol i> a 
factor in human degeneration. 

SThere is even re.ason to helieve that the alcoholism of the mother's 

father may iinpair her aliility as a mother. Bunge (/)ic Zunchmemlr 

Unfahtffkrtl drr trauen ihrr Kinder zu Sh'ffrn. fifth edition, 19071 from 

" ‘‘^tending oyer 2.000 families, finds that chronic nlco- 

surU? of the daughter’s inability 

to suehle. tins inab.hty not usually being recovered in subsequent gen 

crations. nuu-re bas. bowever. been oppo.sed bv Br. Agnes Bluhm ••nie 

St,lluugsnot." fiir Sozinlr Wrdizin,' (fJlly s mmariSj 

by borself ,n Sca-iirtf./Vobfcnic. Jan., 1909). ^ sumumrizoa 
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believe not only that a rich meat diet tends to cause sterility but 
that it is also unfavorable to the development of the child in 
the woinb.l 

Jlow far, if at all, it is olten asked, should sexual intercourse 
be continued after fecundation has been clearly ascertained? 
This lias not always been found an easy question to answer, for 
in the human couple many considerations combine to complicate 
the answer. Kvon the Catholic theologians liave not been entirely 
in agreement on this point. Clement of Alexandria said that 
wlien tlie seed had been sown tlic field must be left till harvest. 
But it may be concluded that, as a rule, the Church was inclined 
to regard intercourse during pregnancy as at most a venial sin, 
provided tliere was no danger of abortion. Augustine, Gregory 
tlie Great, Aquinas, Dens, for instance, seem to bo of this mind; 
for a few, indeed, it is no sin at all.^ Among animals the rule is 
simple and uniform; as soon as the female is impregnated at 
the period of oestrus she absolutely rejects all advance of tlie 
male until, after birth and lactation are over, anotlicr period of 
aistrus occurs. Among savages tlie tendency is less uniform, 
and sexual abstinence, wlien it occurs during pregnancy, tends to 
become less a natural instinct than a ritual observance, or a 
custom now chiefly supported by superstitions. Among many 
primitive peoples abstinence during tlie whole of pregnancy is 
enjoined because it is believed that the semen would kill the 
fiutus.''* 

The Talmud is unfavorable to coitus during pregnancy, and the 
Koran prohibits it during the whole of the period, ns well as during 
suckling. Among the Hindus, on the other hand, intercourse is con* 
tinned up to the last fortnight of pregnancy, and it is even believed tliat 
the injected semen helps to nourish the embryo (W. D. Sutherland, 

1 See. e.g., T. Arthur Hclnie, “The Unborn Child,'”’ liriUsh Medical 
Jourmtl, Aug. 24. 1007. Nutrition should, of course, be adequate. 
Noel Paton has shown (Lancet, July 4. 1903) that defective nutrition 
«f the pregnant woman diminishes the weight of the oflTspring. 

i^DebreynCr }(frchiaIofjir. p. 277. An<I from the Protei^tnnt sido 
%<•<* >rorthcote (Chrisiiauiitf and Sex Problems, Ch. IX), who pcrini 
sexual iijter<“ourse during pregnancy. 

a See Appeiiilix A to the third volume of these Studies; also Plo»a 
and Bartels, toe. cit. 
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'Ueber das AlUagsleben und die Volksmodiziii uiiter den Bauern Briti- 
sehostiiidiens,’ iliinchmcr ilcdiziniachc ^Vockcnsch>i|^, Xo<. 12 and 13, 
lOOfi). The great Indian physician Susriita, however, was oppo-^e.l lo 
coitus during pregnancy, and the Chinese are emphatically on the same 
side. 


As men have emerged from barbarism in the direction of 
civilization, the animal instinct of refusal after impregnation 
has been completely lost in women, while at the same time both 
sexes tend to become indifferent to those ritual restraints which 
at an earlier period were almost as binding as instinct. Sexual 
intercourse thus came to be practiced after impregnation, much 
the same as before, as part of ordinarx' “marital rights,” though 
sometimes there has remained a faint suspicion, reflected in th? 
hesitating attitude of the Catholic Church already alluded to, 
tliat such intercourse may be a sinful indulgence. Morality is, 
however, called in to fortify this indulgence. If the husband it 
shut out from marital intercourse at this time, it is argued, he 
will seek <'xtra-inarital intercourse, as indeed in some parts of 
the world it is recognized that lie legitimately may; therefore 
the interests of the wife, anxious to retain, her husband's fidelity, 
and the interests of Christian morality, anxious to uphold the 
institution of monogamy, combine to permit the continuation of 
coitus during pregnancy. The custom has been furthered by the 
fact that, in civilized women at all events, coitus during preg¬ 
nancy is usually not less agreeable than at other times and by 
some women is felt indeed to be even more agreeable.^ There is 
also the further consideracion, for those couples who liave sought 
to prevent conception, tliat now intercourse may be enjoyed with 
impunity. From a higher point of view such intercourse may 
also be justified, for if, as all the finer moralists of the sexual 
impulse now believe, love has its value not only in so far as it 
induces procreation but also in so far as it aids individual 

JThu3 one lady writes: “I have only had one cljild, but I may 
My that during pregnancy the desire for union was much stronger, tor 
the whole time, than at any other period.” Bouchacourt (La Orossm*, 
pp. 1S0-1S3) states that, as a rule, sexual desire is cot diminished by 
pregnancy, and is occasionally increased. '' 
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development and the mutual "ood and harmony of the united 
couple, it becomes morally right during pregnancy. 

From an early period, however, great authorities have 
declared themselves in opposition to the custom of practicing 
coitus during pregnancy. At tlie end of the first century, 
Soranus, the first of great gjTiajcoIogists, stated, in bis treatise 
on the diseases of women, that sexual intercourse is injurious 
Uiroughout pregnancy, because of the movement imparted to the 
Uterus, and especially injurious during the latter months. For 
more than sixteen hundred years the question, having fallen into 
the hands of the theologians, seems to liave been neglected on 
the medicjil side until in 1721 a distinguished French obstet¬ 
rician, Mauriceau, stated that no pregnant woman should have 
intercourse during the last two months and that no woman sub¬ 
ject to miscarriage should have intercourse at all during 
pregnancy. I'or more than a century, however, JIauriceau 
remained a pioneer with few or no followers. It would be 
inconvenient, the oj)iuion went, even if it were necessary, to 
forbid intercourse during pregnancy^ 

During recent years, nevertlielcss, there has been an 
increasingly strong tendency among obstetricians to speak 
decisively concerning intercourse during pregnancy, either by 
condemning it altogether or by enjoining great prudence. It is 
highly probable that, in accordance with the classical experiments 
of Dareste on chicken embryos, shocks and disturbances to the 
human embryo may also produce injurious eflccts on growth. 
The disturbance due to coitus in tlic early stages of pregnancy 
may thus tend to ])rnducc malformation. Wlien such conditions 
are found in tlie children of perfectly hcaltliy, vigorous, and gen¬ 
erally temperate ])arents who have indulged recklessly in coitus 

1 Tliis "incoiivcnipnre” rpinnins to-<lay a Rtiiinbling-l)Iock with many 
exocllont authorities. “Kxcept when there is a tendency to miscar¬ 
riage,” savfl Kossniann (Senator and Kaniiner. IJcallh nm! Disease 
RthiUnn 'in Mnrriarjr. vol. i. p. 2r.7). “we must be very ^larded in 
ordering abstinence from intereourae during pregnancy,” and 
[The Frrtus. p. 47o> cautiously remarks tb.at the question “'”‘'’’1 
to decide. Forel also {Die Fe^irVr Fratjr. fourth edition, p. HI), ^ho 
is not preparctl to advocate eoinplete sexual abstinence during normw 
pregnancy, adniit.s that it is a rather difficult question. 
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during the early stages of pregnancy it is possible that such 
coitus has acted on tlic embryo in the same way as shocks and 
intoxications arc known to act on tlie embryo of lower organisms. 
However this may bo, it is quite certain that in predisposed 
women, coitus during pregnancy causes premature birth; it 
sometimes happens that labor pains begin a few minutes after 
the act.i The natural instinct of animals refuses to allow 
intercourse during pregnancy; the ritual observance of primitive 
jH'opIes very frecpieiitly points in tlie same direction; the voice 
of medical science, so far as it speaks at all, is beginning to 
utter the same warning, and before long will probably be in a 
j)osition to do so on the basis of more solid and coherent evidence. 


Pinard, llie greatest of autlioritica on pacricuUuro, nsnerts that 
there must b<- C(>ni[>lctG cessation of sexual intercourse during the whole 
of pregnancy, and in his consulting room at the Cliiii.pie Ihuideloique 
ho has placed a large placard with an -Important Xotice” to this oiroct. 
FerC- was strom'ly of opinion that sexual relations during luegnaney, 
v-ipeeiully when rc.kle-.,ly carried out, play an important part in tlie 
^'ausation of nervous troubles in children who are of sound heredity an<l 
otherwise free from all morhid infection during gestation and develop¬ 
ment; ho rccor.led in detail .a case which he considered conclusive 
(‘‘L’lnnuenoo <lc rinc-ontinence Scxuellc pendant la Gestation snr la 
Descendance.” Archives Jc yturolof/ir, .April. inOo). Bouchaeourt dis¬ 
cusses the suhjift fully (La Grossrssc, pp. 177-2141. and thinks that 
Bcxual )ntercourse during pregnancy should be avoided ns lunoh as pos¬ 
sible. Fiirbnnger (Senator and Katninor, UcaKh omf Disease in Itela- 
Uon to ^arria^r, v«|. i. p. 22C) recommends abstinence from the sixth 
or seventh month, and throughout the whole of pregnanev where there 

«s any tendency to miscarriage, while in all coses much care ami gentle- 
ness should l>e oxercisod, ^ 

The whole subject has been investigated in a Paris Tliesis bv IL 
ErCnot (De lInfluence dc la Copulation pendant la Grosscsse, 1903)’; he 
oncludcs that sexual relations are dangerous throughout pregnanev 
fr^uently provoking premature confinement or abortion, and that they 
arc more dangerous m primipar® than In multipart. 


Thesis discussed, for instance, hy Rf-ropian in n Paris 

1%7 . des Causes de VAecouchcmcnt Pre,nature 
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Nearly everything that has been said of the hygiene of preg¬ 
nancy, and the need for rest, applies also to the period 
immediately following the birth of the child. Rest and hygiene 
on tlie mother’s part continue to be necessary alike in her own 
interests and in the child’s. This need has indeed been more 
generally and more practically recognized than the need for rest 
during pregnancy. The law's of several countries make compul¬ 
sory a period of rest from employment after confinement, and in 
some countries they seek to provide for the remuneration of the 
mother during this enforced rest. In no country, indeed, is the 
principle carried out so tlioroughly and for so long a period as 
is desirable. But it is the right principle, and embodies the 
germ which, in the future, will be developed. There can bo 
little doubt that whatever are the matters, and they are certainly 
many, which may be safely left to the discretion of the individual, 
tlie care of the mother and her child is not among them. That is 
a matter which, more than any other, concerns the community as 
a whole, and the community cannot afford to be slack in asserting 
its authority over it. The State needs healthy men and women, 
and by any negligence in attending to this need it inflicts serious 
charges of all sorts upon itself, and at the same time dangerously 
impairs its efficiency in the world. Nations have begun to recog¬ 
nize the desirability of education, but they have scarcely yet 
begun to realize that the nationalization of health is even more 
important than the nationalization of education. If it w’cre 
necessary to choose between the task of getting children educated 
and the task of getting them well-born and healthy it would be 
better to abandon education. There have been many great 
peoples who never dreamed of national systems of education; 
there has been no great people without the art of producing 


healthy and vigorous children. 

This matter becomes of peculiar importance in great 
industrial states like England, the United States, and Ger¬ 


many, because in such states a tacit conspiracy tends to grow up 
to subordinate national ends to individual ends, and practically 
to work for tlie deterioration of the race. In England, for 
instance, this tendency has become poculiarly well marked with 
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disastrous results. The interest of the employed woman tends to 
become one with that of her employer; between them they com¬ 
bine to crush the interests of tlie child wlm represents the race, 
and to defeat the laws made in tlie interests of the race which are 
tliose of tlie community as a whole. The employed woman wishes 
to cam as much wages as she can and with as little interruption 
as she can; in gratifying that wish she is, at the same time, 
acting in the interests of the employer, wlio carefully avoids 
thwarting her. 

Tins impulse on tlie employed woman's part is by no means 
always and entirely the result of poverty, and would not, there¬ 
fore, be removed by raising her wages. Long before marriage, 
when little more than a child, she has usually gone out to work, 
and work has become a second nature. She has mastered her 
Mork, she enjoys a certain position and what to her are high 
wages; she is among her friends and companions; the noise 
and bustle and excitement of the work-room or the factory have 
become an agreeable stimulant which she can no longer do with¬ 
out. On the other hand, her home means nothing to her; she 
only returns there to sleep, leaving it next morning at day¬ 
break or earlier; she is ignorant even of the simplest domestic 
arts; she moves about in her own home like a strange and 
awkward child. The mere act of marriage cannot change this 
state of things; however willing she may be at marriage to 
become a domesticated wife, she is destitute alike of the inclina¬ 
tion or the skill for domesticity. Even in spite of herself she is 
driven back to the work-shop, to the one place where she fcelfi 
really at home. 

In Germany women are not allowed to work for four weeks after 
confinement, nor during the following two weeks except by medical 
certificate. The obligatory insurance against disease which covers 
women at confinement assures them an indemnity at this time equivalent 
to a large part of their wages. Married and unmarried mothers benefit 
alike. The Austrian law is founded on the same mcKlel. This measure 
has led to a very great decrease in infantile mortality, and. therefore, 
a great increase in health among those who suiwlve. It is. however, 
regarded as very inadequate, and there is a movement in Germany for 
extending the time, for applying the system to a larger number of women, 
aud for making it still more definitely compulsory. 
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In Switzerland it has been illegal since 1S77 for any woman to be 
received into a factory after conlincnient, unless she has rested in all 
for eight weeks, six weeks at least of tliis period being after confine* 
nient^ Since 1S9S Swiss working women have been protected by law 
from exercising hard work during pregnancy, and from various other 
intluences likely to bo injurious. But this law is evaded in practice, 
oecause it provides no compeesatory indemnity for the woman. An 
attempt, in 1899, to amend the law by providing for such indemnity 
was rejected by the people. 

In Belgium and Holland there are laws against women working 
imnit'diatoly after confinement, but no indemnity is provided, so that 
emjiloyers and employed combine to evade the law. In France there is 
no such law, although its necessity has often been emphatically asserted 
(see, c.f?., Salvat, La Depopulation dc la France, Those de Lyon, 1903). 

In England it is illegal to employ a woman “knowingly” in a 
workshop within four weeks of the birth of her child, hut no provision 
15 made by the law for the compensation of the woman who is thus 
required to sacrifice herself to the interests of tlie State. The woman 
evades tlie law in tacit collusion with her employers, who can always 
avoid “knowing” that a birth has taken place, and so escape all respon¬ 
sibility for tcie mother's employment. Thus the factory inspectors are 
unable to take action, and the law becomes a dviid letter; in 1906 only 
one prosecution for this offense could be brouglit into court. By tho 
insertion of this “knowingly” a premium is placed on ignorance. The 
unwisdom of thus beforehand placing a premium on ignorance has 
always been more or less clearly recognized by the framers of legal codes 
even as far back as the days of the Ten Commanrlincnts and the laws of 
Ilamurabi. It is the business of the Court, of those who ndiiiinistcr the 
law. to make allowance for ignorance where such allowance is fairly 
called for; it is not for the law-maker to make smooth the path of the 
inw-breaker. There are evidently law-makers nowadays so scrupulous, 
or so simple-minded, that they would be prepare.1 to exact that no pick- 
jwcket should he prosecuted if he was able to declare on oath that he 
had no “knowledge” that the purse he had taken belonged to the person 
he extracted it from. 

The annual n-ports of the English factory inspectors serve to 
bring ridicule on this law, which looks so wisely humane and yet i^ans 
notliing, but have so far been powerless to effect any change- ^loso 
reports show', moreover, that the difficulty is increasing in magnitude. 
Tlius Miss Martindale, a factory inspector, states that in all the towns 
she visits, from a quiet cathedral city to a large manufacturing town, 
tlie employment of married women is rapidly increasing; they ha^e 
worked in'mills or factories all their lives and are quite 
to cooking, housework and the rearing of children, so that after 
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riftge, even when not compelled by |)ovorty> they prefer to go on working 
as before. Mi&s Vines, another factory inspector, repeals tlie remark of 
a woman worker in a factory. “1 do not need to work, bnt i do not like 
staying at home/’ while another wonmn siud, •*! would ratluT be at 
work a hundred times than at home, i get lost at home” (Annu^it 
Report Chief Inspector of Factoiks and Workshops for JUOG, pp. 325, 
etc.). 

It may be added that not only is the English law enjoining four 
weeks’ rest on the njother after childbirth practically inoperative, but 
the period itself is absurdly inadcfiuatc. As a rest for the mother it is 
indeed siillicient, but the State is still more interested in tlie child than 
in its mother, and the child needs tlic motlier*s chief care for a much 
longer period than four weeks. Helinc advocates the State prohibition 
of women’s work for at least six months after confinement. Wliere nur* 
scries arc attached to factories, enabling the mother to suckle her infant 
in intervals of work, tlie period may doubtless be shortened. 

It is important to remember that it is by no moans only the women 
in factories who arc induced to work as usual during the whole p<Tiod 
of pregnancy, and to return to work immediately after tlie brief rest of 
vonfinement. The Bescarch Committee of the Chri>tian Social Vnion 
fLondon Branch) undertook, in 1005, an imjuirj* into the cmj)loymont 
of women after cliildhirth. Women in factories and workshops wore 
excluded from tlie inquiry which only had reference to women engaged 
in household duties, in home industries, and in casual work. It was 
found that the majority cnrrj' on their employment right up to the time 
of confinement and resume it from ten to fourteen days later. The 
infantile death rate for the children of woniPii cngage<l only in household 
dulic.s was greatly lower than that for the children of the other women 
while, ns over, the hand-fed infants had a vastly higher death rate* than 
the breast-fed infants (BrihsA Mcdtnjl Journat, Oct. 24, 1908, p. 1207). 

In the great French gun and annour-jdatc works at Creiizot (SaoiH 
et I^ire) the salaries of expectant motliers among tlie employees an 
raised; arrangements are made for giving them proper advice and mcib 
ical attendance; lliey are not allowed to work after the middle ol 
pre^nnoy or to return to work after oonfinement without a medical 
certifioat- of fitness. The ro.^ults are said to be excellent, not only or 
the health of the mothers, but in the diminution of premature births, 
the decrease of infantile deaths, and the general prevalence of breast- 
teeding. It would probably be hopeless to expect many oniplovcrs in 
Anglo-J^axon lands to adopt this policj% They are too ‘‘practical/’ they 
know how small is the moneyvahie of human lives. With us it is neces¬ 
sary* for the State to intervene. 

Thorp onn bp no doubt thnt. on tlip wholp, modern civUizod pom 
munitics are beginning to realize that under the social and economir 
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conditions now tending more and more to prevail, they must in their 
own interests insure that the mother’s best energj- and vitality are 
devoted to the child, both before and after its birth. They are also 
realizing that they cannot carry out their duty in this respect unless 
they make adequate provision for the mothers who are thus compelled 
to renounce their cinployiiient in order to <levote themselves to their 
children. \^e here reach a {mint at which Individualism is at one with 
Socialism. The indivithmlist cannot fail to see that it is at all cost 
necessary to remove social conditions which crush out all individuality; 
the .Socialist cannot fail to see that a society which neglects to intro¬ 
duce order at tliis central and vita! point, the production of the individ¬ 
ual, must speedily perish. 


It is involved in the proper fulfilment of a mother’s 
relationsliip to lier infant child tliat, provided she is healthy, she 
should suckle it. Of recent years this question has become a 
matter of serious gravity. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the upper-class W’omen of France had grouTi 
disinclined to suckle their own children, Kousseau raised so loud 
and eloquent a protest that it became once more the fashion for 
a woman to fulfil her natural duties. At the present time, when 
the same evil is found once more, and in a far more serious form, 
for now it is not the small upper-class but the great lower- 
class that is concerned, the eloquence of a Itousseau would be 
powerless, for it is not fashion so much as convenience, and 
especially an intractable economic factor, that is chiefly con¬ 
cerned. Not the least urgent reason for putting women, and 
especially mothers, upon a sounder economic basis, is the 
necessity of enabling them to suckle their children. 


No woman is sound, heallliy, and complete unless she possesses 
breasts that are beautiful enough to bold the promise of being functional 
when the time for tbeir exercise arrives, and nipples that can give suck. 
The gravity of tlii-s question to-day is shown by the frequency with 
whieh women arc lacking in this essential element of womanhood, and 
the young man of to day, it has been said, often in taking a wife, 
“actually marries but part of a woman, the other |)art being exhibited 
in the chemist’s shop window, in the shape of a glass feeding bottle. 
Blacker found among a thousand patients from the maternity depar 
ment of University College Hospital that thirly-nine bad never suckled 
at all, seven hundred and forty-seven had suckled all their children, and 
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hvo hundred and fourteen had suckled only some. The chief reason 
given for not suckling was absence or insullicicncy of milk; other rea 
sons being inability or disinclination to suckle, and refusal of the child 
to take the breast (Blacker, Medical Ch»onic/c, Feb., 1900). These 
results among the London joor are cerUinly very much belter than 
could be fouml in many manufacturing towns where women work after 
marriage. In the other large countries of ICurope equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory results are found. In Paris Madame Dluska has shown that of 
209 women who came for their confinement to the Clinique Baudelocque, 
only 74 suckled their children; of the 135 who did not suckle, 35 were 
prevented by pathological causes or absence of milk, 100 by the necessi¬ 
ties of their work. Even tnose who suckled could seldom continue more 
than seven months on account of the physiological strain of work 
(Dluska, Confrt&u(io/i d I’Eludc dc iAllailcmcnt Matcriicl, TliDsc de 
Paris, 1894). Many statistics have been gathered in the German coun¬ 
tries. Thus Wictlow [Ccnlralblait fiir Otjuiil.oloffic, No. 29. 1S95) 
found that of 525 women at the Freiburg Maternity only half could 
suckle thoroughly during the first two weeks; imperfect nipples were 
noted in 49 cases, and it was found that the development of the ni]>ple 
bore a direct relation to tlie value of the breast as a secretory organ. 
At Munich Escherich and Biillcr found that nearly GO per cent, of women 
of the lower class were unable to suckle their children, and at Stuttgart 
three-quarters of the cliild-hcaring women were in this condition. 

The reasons wliy children should he suckled at their 

mothers’ breasts are larger than some may be inclined to believe. 

In flic first place the psycliologital reason is one of no mean 

importance. The breast with its exquisitely sensitive nipple, 

vibrating in harmony with the sexual organs, furnishes the 

normal mechanism by which matema! love is developed. No 

doubt the woman who never suckles Iter child may love it, but 

such love is liable to remain defective on the fundamental and 

instinctive side. In some women, indeed, wliom we may 

hesitate to call abnormal, maternal love fails to awaken at all 

until brouglit into action through this mechanism by the act oi 
suckling, 

A more generally recognized and certainly fundamental 
reason for suckling the cliild is that the milk of the mother, 
provided she is rcasona' ■ ■ 
food. There are some 
them to believe that it 


y healthy, is the infant’s only ideally fit 
people whose confidence in science le.ids 
is possible to manufacture foods that are 
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as <rood or better than motlier^s miik; they fancy that the milk 
which is best for tlie calf is equally best for so different an 
nniinal as the baby. These are delusions. The infant’s best 
food is that elaborated in his own mother’s body. All other 
foods are more or less possible substitutes, which require trouble 
to ])repnre properly and are, moreover, exposed to various risks 
from which the mother’s milk is free. 

A further reason, especially among the poor, against the use 
of any artificial foods is that it accustoms those around the 
child to try e.xperiments with its feeding and to fancy that 
any kind of food they eat themselves may be good for the infant. 
It thus happens that bread and potatoes, brandy and gin, are 
thrust into infants’ mouths. AVith the infant that is given the 
breast it is easier tc make plain tiiat, except by the doctor’s 
orders, nothing else must be given. 

An additional reason why the mother should suckle her child 
is the close and frequent association with the child thus involved. 
Not only is the child better cared for in all respects, but the 
mother is not deprived of the discipline of such care, and is aLso 
enabled from the outset to learn and to understand the child’s 
nature. 

Tlie inability to suckle acquires great significance if we realize 
tlmt it is a.ssociatc<l, probably in a large measure as a direct cause, with 
infantile mortality. The mortality of artificially-fcd infants during the 
first year of life is seldom less than double that of the breast-fed, some¬ 
times it is as much as three times that of the breast-fed, or even more; 
thus at Derby 51.7 per cent, of hand-fed infants die under the age of 
twelve montlis, hut only fl.O per cent, of breast-fed infants. Tliose who 
survive are by no means free from suffering At the end of the first 
year they are* found to weigh about 25 per cent less than the breast¬ 
fed, an«l to be much shorter; they arc more liable to tuberculosis and 
rickets, with all the evil results that fiow from these diseases; and 
there is some reason to believe that the development of their teeth >8 
injuriouslv affected. The degenerate character of the artificially-fed is 
well indicated bv the fact that of 40.000 children who were brought for 
treatment to the Children’s Hospital in Munich. 86 per cent, had been 
brought up bv hand, and the few who had been suckled bad usually only 
had the breast for a short time. The evil influence persists even up W 
adult life. In some parU of France where the wet-nurse ludustry 
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floarishes so greatly that nearly all the children are brought up by hand 
it has boon found that tlie porcenfage of rejected conscripts is nearly 
double that for France generally. Corresponding results have 
found by Friedjung in a large German atldetic association. Among 
153 members. 05 per cent, were found on inquiry to have teen breast¬ 
fed as infantvS (for an average of six monthsl; but among the bc>t 
athletes the percentage of l>reast*fed rose to 72 per cent, (for an average 
period of nine or ten mouths), while for (he group of 50 who stood 
lowest in athletic power the percentage of breast-fed fell to 57 {for atl 
average of ordy three months). 

The advantages for an infant of being suckled br its motlicr are 
greater than can be nccouufej for by tbe more fact of being sinkled 
rather than ltand-fc<l. This has been sbouTi by Vitrey [Dc la JlorlaUlc 
/nfan/i7e, TliOse de I.yon, IftOT), who found from tbe statistics of tlie 


flAtel-Dieu at I.yons, that infants suckled by tludr nmtliers have a mor¬ 
tality of only 12 per cent., but if suckled by strangers, the mortality 
rises to 33 per cent. It may bo addled that, while .suckling is essential 
to the complete well-being of the child, it is highly <lesirable for the 
sake of the mother’s health also. (Some important statistics arc sum 
marized in a paper on “Infantile Mortality” In Itrithh Medical Journal, 
Nov, 2, lfl07, while the varioxjs aspects of suckling have been thorouglilv 
(liscus.sed by Ilollinger, “Ueber Siiuglings-St. rblichkeit und die Erblicht- 
fnnctionelle Atrophic dor monschliohcn Milchdriise” {CorrcspoHdc}t:- 
hlatt Dcutxi Jicn Gcscllschaft Anthropologic. Oct.. 1S991. 


It appears that in Sweden, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
It was a punishable ofi'ensc for a woman to give lior batiy the bottle 
when she was able to suckle it. In recent years Prof. Anton von Men- 
g'T, of Vienna, has argued (in his nurgcrlichc Rcrht und die l{rsll:los< n 


KlasKcn) that the future generation has the rlgltt to make this ehum, 
and he proposes that every motlier shall be hg.Uly bound to .suekle her 
child unless her inability to do so has been ccrtifi.d by a physicia!). 
15. A. Scliroedcr {Das Rccht i« dcr Ocschlcchtlichcn Ordnung, 1S93, p. 
31C) also argued that a mother sliouhl be Ieg;»lly Iwuml to .suckle her 
Infant for at least nino months, unless solid grounds could be shown to 
the contrary, and this demand, which seems reasonable and natural, 
smee It IS a mother’s privilege as well ns her duty to suckle her infant 
when able to do so. has been insi'U‘ntlv made bv others al«o It 
has been su,-ported from the legal .side by Weinberg {Mutterchutz. Sept. 
«00O. In trance the Loi Roussel forbids a woman to act as a wet- 
mrse until her child seven months old. and this has had an excellent 
^fect in lowering infantile mortality (A. Allf-e, PuMrulfure ct la Loi 
Roussel. Thc^se de Paris. 190S). In some parto of Germanv manufact- 
irers compelled to set up a suckling-roon, in the faetora-. where 
Bothers nan give the breast to the child in the inU-nals ol work. The 
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control and upkeep of these rooms, with provision of doctors and nurses, 
is undertaken by the municipality {Sexual-Probleme, Sept, 1908, p. 


673). 


As things are to-day in modern industrial countries the 
righting of these wrongs cannot be left to Nature, that is, to the 
ignorant and untrained impulses of persons who live in a whirl 
of artificial life where the voice of instinct is drowned. The 
mother, we are accustomed to think, may be trusted to see to 
the welfare of her child, and it is xmnecessary, or even “immoral,” 
to come to her assistance. Yet there are few things, I think, 
more pathetic than the sight of a young Lancashire mother who 
works in the mills, when she has to stay at home to nurse her 
sick child. She is used to rise before day-break to go to the 
mill; she has scarcely seen her child by the light of the sun, she 
knows nothing of its necessities, the hands that are so skilful to 
catch the loom cannot soothe the child. The mother gazes down 
at it in vague, awkward, speechless misery. It is not a sight one 


can ever forget. 

It is France that is taking the lead in the initiation of the 
scientific and practical movements for the care of the young child 
before and after birth, and it is in France that we may find the 
germs of nearly all the methods now becoming adopted for 
arresting infantile mortality. The village system of Villiers-1^ 
Due, near Dijon in the Cote d’Or, has proved a germ of tliis 
fruitful kind. Here every pregnant woman not able to secure the 
right conditions for her own life and that of the child she is bear¬ 
ing, is able to claim the assistance of the village autlioritics, she 
is entitled, without payment, to the attendance of a doctor and 
midwife and to one franc a day during licr confinement. The 
measures adopted in this village have practically abolished both 
maternal and infantile mortality. A few years ago Dr. Samson 
Moore, the medical officer of liealth for Huddersfield, heard o 
this village, and Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, the Mayor of Hu - 
dorsfield, visited Villiers-le-Duc. It was resolved to initiate m 
Huddersfield a movement for combating infant mortality. 
Henceforth arose what is known as the Huddersfield scheme, a 
scheme which has been fruitful in splendid results. The points 
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of the Hiuldersfiekl sclieme are: (1) conipiilsory notification of 

birtlis within forty-eight liours; (2) the api>c:atmont of la>ly 
assistant medical oflicers of help to visit the liome, in<iiiire, advise, 
and assist; (3) the organized aid of voluntary lady workers in 
mliordination to the municipal part of the sclicme; (4) appeal 
lo the medical officer of help when the hahy, not being under 
fliedical care, fails to thrive. The infantile mortality of 
Huddorstield has been very greatly reduced by this scheme.^ 


The Hu(1(1 field sclicme may be said to be the origin of tlie Eng- 
lish Xotificatioii of Births Act, which came into operation in 1908. This 
Act rojiro^onts, in England, the national inaugurntion of a sclicmc for 
the iiettermcnt of the race, tlic nltimate rc’^nlt.> of which it is impossible 
lo fori'see. When this Act comes into univcrsi\l action everv babv of 

w % 

the land will be entitled—It'^illy and not by individual cajuace or pliil- 
anthropic condescension—to medical attention from the day of birth, and 
every mother will have at li.aml Ihe counsel of an educated woman in 
touch with the municipal authorities. There couhl bo no greater 

triumph for medical science, for national cilieieiicy, and the cause of 
luiniaiiity generally. Kven on the lowi‘r financial plane, it is easy to see 
that an enormous saving of public ami private money will thus bo 
cfTocted. The Act is adoptive, ami not compulsory. This was .a wise 
precaution, for an .\ct of this kind cannot he etToctual unless it is 
carrie<l out thoroughly by the coinnimiity adopting it. and it will not 

he adopted until a community has clearly realized its advantages and 

the methods of attaining them. 

An iin|>ortant adjunct of this organization is the .School for 

Mothcr.s. Suclj schools, which arc now beginning to spring up every- 
whore, may he said to have their origin.s in the CouxuUalioiis dc .Yoiir- 
rmons (with their offshoot the Gouttc <Ic Lait), estahlislied by Professor 
Budin in which have spread all over France and been widely 

inniiential for good. At the roii.<twftatio«s infant.s are examined and 
weigliod weekly, and the mothers advised and encouraged to suckle their 
children. The Gouttm are practically milk dispensaries where infants 
for whom brc.ast-feeding is impossible are fed with milk under medical 
supervision. Schools for Mothers represent an enlargement of the s.imo 
scheme, covering a variety of subjects which it Is noces.sary for a mother 
to know. Pome of the first of these schools were established at Bonn, 
at the Bavarian town of Weissenherg. and in Ghent. At some of the 


* ’ "Ij^nntile Mortality: The Huddersfield Scheme,” liritlxh Medical 

irVoos Samson Moore, “Infant Mortality,” ib., August 
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Schools for Mothers, ami notably at Ghent (described by Mrs. Bertrand 
Iviissell in the Xiiutcetilh Vcitlury, 1900), the iin(K>rtant step has been 
taken of giviii-j training to young girls from fourteen to eighteen; they 
receive instruction in infant anatomy and physiolog)’, in the prepara¬ 
tion of sterilized milk, in weighing children, in taking temperatures and 
making charts, in managing creches, and after two years are able to 
earn a salary. In various parts of England, schools for young mothers 
and girls on these lines are now being established, first in London, under 
Uie auspices of Pr. F. J. Sykes, Medical Officer of Health for St. Pan¬ 
creas (see, e.g., .4 School For Mothers, 1908, describing an establishment 
of tins kind at Somers Town, with a preface by Sir Thomas Barlow; an 
account of recent attempts to improve the care of infants in London will 
also he found in the Lancet, Sept. 26, 1908). It may be added that some 
English municipalities have established depots for sujjplying mothers 
cheaply with good mil's. Such depots are, however, likely to be more 
mischievous than beneficial if they promote the substitution of hand-feed¬ 
ing for suckling. They should never be established except in connection 
with Schools for Mothers, where an educational infiuence may be 
exerted, and no mother should be supplied with milk unless she presents 
a medical certificate showing that she is unable to nourish her child 
(Byers, “Medical Women and Public Health Questions,” liritish Medical 
Journal. Oct. 6, 1906). It is noteworthy that in England the local 
authorities will shortly be empowered by law to establish Schools for 
Mothers. 

The great benefits produced by these institutions in France, both In 
diminishing the infant mortality and in promoting the education of 
mothers and their pride and interest in their children, have been set 
forth in two Paris theses by G. Chaignon {Organisation dcs ConsuJta- 
tions tie Xoiirrissons d la Oanipagne, 1908), and Alcidc Alexandre (Con~ 
si/ftafion dr .Vourrissons ct Goutte tie Lait tTArques, 1908). 

The movement is now spreading throughout Europe, and an Inter¬ 
national I’nion has been formed, including all the institutions specially 
founded for the protection of child life and the promotion of puericul- 
ture. The permanent committee is in Brussels, and n Congress of Infant 
Protection {Goutte tie Lail) is held every two years. 

It will be seen that all the movements now being set in 
action for the improvement of the race through the child and 
tlie cliild’s mother, recognize the intimacy of the relation between 
the mother and her child and are designed to aid her, even if 
necessary l)y the exercise of some pressure, in performing her 
natural functions in relation to her child. To the theoretical 
philanthropist, eager to reform the world on paper, nothing seems 
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siippler than to cure the present evils of chilJ-rearinjr l»y setting 
up State nurseries uiiich are at once to relieve mothers of every¬ 
thing connected with the production of the men of the future 
beyond the pleasure—if such it liappens to he—of conceiving 
thoiM and tlie trouble of bearing them, and at the same time to 
rear them up independently of the home, in a wliolesome, 
economical, aud scientific manner.* Nothing seems simpler, but 
from tlie fundamental j>sychological standpoint nothing is falser. 

The idea of a State which is outside the community is but a 

% 

survival in another form of that antiquated notion which com¬ 
pelled Louis XIY to declare "L'Etat e'est moi!" A State 
which admits tliat the individuals composing it are incompetent 
to perform their own most sacred and intimate fimctions, and 
takes upon itself to perform them instead, attempts a task wliicli 
would be undesirable, even if it were possible of achievement. It 
must always be remembered that a State which proposes to 
relieve its constituent members of their natural functions and 
responsibilities attempts something quite dillerent from the 
State which seeks to aid its members to fulfil their own 
l)iological and social functions more ailcquately. A State which 
enables its inotliers to rest when tli(*v are child-bearing is 
engaged in a reasonable task; a State which takes over its 
mothers’ children is reducing philanthropy to al)surditv. It is 
easy to realize this if we consider the inevitable course of cir¬ 
cumstances under a system of “State-nurseries.” The cliild 
uould be removed from its natural mother at the earliest age, 
but some one luis to perform the molher’s duties; tlie substitute 
must tlierefore be properly trained for sucli iluties; and in 
e.vercising them under favorable eircumstanecs a maternal rela¬ 
tionship is developed between the child and tlie “mother,” who 
doubtless possesses natural maternal instincts hut has no natural 


m,f .Icalt witli propoals of this kin-l (as 

put forth by C. 1 . Stetson) in her Kssnys “On Ixive anil Murriaiie ” In 
hajm”"" protxiHjils Kllen Key siifjgcsts that such women as 

tn "’'‘‘^rnal duties and are unable entin lv 

to up^irt theinsrlves while exercising them should he subsidized bv the 

fn I ''<■ '"1 Jed that 

and other supervision) suckle their infanta has already bten intro.)i.eo.L 
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maternal bond to the child she is mothering. Such a relation¬ 
ship tends to become on botlj sides practically and emotionally the 
real relationship. We very often have opportunity of seeing how 
unsatisfactory such a relationship becomes. The artificial mother 
is deprived of a child she had begun to feel her own; the 
child’s emotional relationships are upset, split and distorted; 
the real mother has the bitterness of feeling that for her 
cltild she is not the real mother. Would it not have been much 
better for all if the State had encouraged the vast army of 
women it had trained for tlie position of inotliering other 
women’s children, to have, instead, children of their o^ra? The 
women who are incapable of mothering their own children could 
then be trained to refrain from bearing them. 

Ellen Key (in her Century of the Chxtd^ and elsewhere) has advo¬ 
cated for all young women a year of compulsory “service,^' analogou'^ to 
the compulsory tnilitary Rerxice imposed in most countries on young 
men. During this period the girl would be trained in rational house¬ 
keeping, in the principles of hygiene, in the care of the sick, and espe¬ 
cially in the care of infants and all that concerns the physical and 
psychic development of children. The principle of this proposal has 
since been widely accepted. Marie von Schmid (in her ijuiterdienstf 
1007) goes so far as to advocate a general training of young women in 
such duties, carried on in a kind of enlarged and improved midwifery 
school. The service would last a year, and the young woman would then 
be for three years in the rc.serves, and liable to be called up for duty. 
Tliere Is certiiinly much to be said for sucli a proposal, considerably 
more than is to bo said for compulsorj* militarj' service. For while it 
is very doubtful whether a man will ever be called on to fight» most 
women are liable to be cane<l on to exercise household duties or to look 
after children^ whether for themselves or for other people. 
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SEXUAL EDUCATION. 

Nurture Noccssarj- as Well as Breed—Precocious Manifestations 
of the Sexual Impulse—Are They to be Regarded as Normal?—The 
Sexual Play of Children—^Thc Emotion of Love in Childhood—Are Town 
Cliildren More Precocious Sexually Than Country thiUlren*'—Cliildrcn’s 
Ideas Concerning the Origin of Rabies—Need for Beginning the Sexual 
Education of Chihlren in Early Years—The Importance of Early Train¬ 
ing in Responsibility—Evil of tlie Old Doctrine of Silence in Matters of 
Sex—Tlie Evil Magnified When Applied to Girls—llie Mother the 
Natural and Best Teacher—The Morbid Influence of Artificial Mystery 
in Sex Matters—Books on Sexual Enliglitenmcnt of the Young—Nature 
of the Mother’s Task—Sexual Education in the School—The \ alue of 
Botany—Zoulugj*—Sexual Education After Puberty—The Necessity of 
Counteracting Quack Literature—Danger of Neglecting to Prepare for 
the First Onset of Menstruation—The Right Attitude Towards Woman's 
Sexual Life—The Vital Necessity of the llygiono of Menstruation Dur¬ 
ing Adolescence—Such Hygiene Compatible with the Educational and 
Social Equality of the Sexes—The Invalidism of Women Mainly Due to 
Hygienic Neglect—Good Influence ol Physical Training on Women and 
Bad Influence of Athletics—The Evils of Emotional Suppression—Need 
of Teaching the Dignity of Sox—Influence of These Factors on a 
Woman’s Fa to in Marriage—Lectures and Addresses on Sexual Ilygicno 
—The Doctor’s Part in Sexual Education—Pubertal Initiation Into the 
Ideal World—The Place of the Religious and Ethical Teacher—Tho 
Initiation Rites of Savages Into Manhood and W’omnnhood—^Thc Sexual 
Influence of Literature—Tlio Sexual Influence of Art* 

It may scorn to sonic that in attaching weiglit to tlie niicestrv, 
the parentage, the conception, the gestation, even tlie first 
infancy, of tho cliihl uo are wandering away from the spliore of 
the psychology of sex. That is far from being the case. are, 
on the contrary, going to the root of sex. .\U our growing 
knowledge tends to show that, equally with his pliysioal nature, 
the child 8 psychic nature is based on breed and nurture, on tho 
quality of the stocks he belongs to, and on the care taken at the 

® (33) 
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early moments when care counts for most, to preserve the fin© 
quality of tliose stocks. 

It must, of course, be remembered that the influences of both breed 
and nurture are alike influential on the fate of the individual. The 
influenee of nurture is so obvious that few arc likely to under-rale it. 
The influence of breed, however, is less obvious, and we may still meet 
with |>crsons so ill informed, and perha{)s so prejudiced, as to deny it 
altojri-ther. The growth of our knowledge in this matter, by showing 
how subtle and penetrative is the influence of lieredity, cannot fail to 
dispel this mischievous notion. Xo sound civilization is possible except 
in a community which in the mass is not only well-nurtured but well- 
bred. And in no part of life so much as in the sexual relationshijui is 
the influence of good breeding more decisive. An instructive illustra¬ 
tion may be gleaned from the minute and precise history of his surly 
life furnished to me by a highly cultured Russian gentleman. He was 
brought up in childhood with his own brothers and sisters and a little 
girl of the same age who had been adopted from infancy, the child of a 
prostitute who had died soon after the infant’s birtli. The adopted child 
was treated as one of the family, and all the children supposed that she 
was a real sister. Yet from early years she developed instincts unlike 
those of the children with whom she was nurtured; she lied, she was 
cruel, she loved to make mischief, and she developed precociously vicious 
sexual impulses; though carefully educated, she adopted the occupation 
of her mother, and at the age of twenty-two was exiled to Siberia for 
robbery and attempt to murder. The child of a chance father and a 
prostitute mother is not fatally devoted to ruin; but such a child is 
ill-bred, and that fact, in some cases, may neutralize all the influences 
of good nurture. 

\\'lien we reach the period of infancy we Iiave already passed 
beyond the foundations and potentialities of the sexual life; we 
are in some cases witnessing its actual beginnings. It is a 
well-established fact that auto-erotic manifestations may some¬ 
times be observed even in infants of less tlian twelve montli>. 
We are not now called upon to discuss the disputable point as to 
how far such manifestations at this age can be called normal.^ 
slight degree of menstrual and mammarv’ actiiity sometimes 

1 Tlicse manifestations have been dealt with in the sttuly of Auto- 
erotism in vol. i of the present Slwtir.^. It may he added that the scjmai 
life of the child has b“fn exhaustively investigated by Moll, Da« bcxua 
tebrn d<'8 Kindcs^ 1909, 
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occurs afc birth.i u =ecnis clear that nervous ami psyeliic sexuai 
jutivity has its iii>t sj>iings at tins early periotl, am! a- the years 
go bv an increasing nuiuljer ot’ imlivkluals j<*in tlie stream until 
at puberty practically all arc carried along in tlic great current. 

While, therefore, it is possibly, even probaldy, true lliat the 
^oumlest and healthiest individuals show no definite si-rns of 
lUTvous and psvchic .sexualitv in el)ildhoo«h smh manifest itions 
me still sullkicntlv frequent to make it impossible to say that 
sexual hygiene may be completely ignored until puberty is 
approaching. 


Precocious physical ilovolopment occurs as a scuucwlmt rare varia¬ 
tion. W. Koger Williams (“Precocious Sexual Devclo|)ment will) 
.\bstracts of ov<t One lluinlreil Cases," ISiitish Oi/U'rci’lofjuiil Jouninl, 
.May, 1002) has funii.sheil au iinjioitjuit c-ontrilmtioii to the knowledge 
of this anomaly which is mueli eommoiier in girls than in uoy.s. I»ogi r 
Williams’s cases include oifly twenty lK)ys to eighty girls, and precocity 
is not only morn freijuciit but more proiiounecd in girls, wlio liavc been 
known to conceive at eiglit, while tliirte<‘n is stated to be the earliest 
oge at which boy.^ Iiavc jiroveii able to beget cbildren. This, it may be 
remarked, is also the earlici.t age at wliich spermatozoa are found in the 
u'lninal Ihiid of hoys; before th.at age tlie ejneuiations contain no sper- 
laatozon, and. as FUrbringor and Moll have found, they may even bo 
kbsont at sixteen, or later. In female cbildren precocious .sexual dcvel* 
spment is less commonly associated with general increase of bodily 
■levclopment than in boy.s. (.\n individual case of early sexual develop- 
’iiont in a girl of five lias been completely described and figured in the 
Zcitschrift fiir Eth}inIoffif\ ISOG, Heft 4, p. 2C2.) 

Precocious sexual impulses are generally vague, occasional, and 
more or less innocent. A case of rare and pronounced character, in 
irhich a child, a boy, from (lie age of two had been sexually attracted 
V) girls and women, and directed all bis thoughts and actions to sexual 
attempts on them, has been described by Herbert Rich, of Detroit 
fd/fcnist and iYciirofoj;wf, Nov., lUO.")!. General evidence from tht 
literature of the subject as to sexual precocity, its frcqiicncv ami signifl- 
rance, has been brought together by L. Terman (“A Study in Pre¬ 
cocity," American Journal Pnijchology, April, 1905). 


^Tlus genital cfllore'^eence in the sexual glands and breasts at 
liirth or in early infancy has been discussed in a Paris thesis, hv (-amillo 
henouf {La Cnsr O^nital ct Manifeittnfinnii Cnnnrxm chez'Ic Ftrfus 
'I le Xourrnu-tt^, 1905) ; ho is unable to offer a satisfactory cxplaiiat'OD 
HI these phenomena. 
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The erections that are liable to occur in male infants have usually 
AO sexual significance, though, as Moll remarks, they may acquire it by 
attracting the child's attention; they are merely reflex. It is believed 
by some, however, and not^ibly by Freud, that certain manifestations of 
infant activity, especially t!mnib*sucking, are of sexual causation, and 
that the sexual impulse constantly manifests itself at a very early age. 
The belief that the sexual instinct is absent in childhood. Freud regards 
as a serious error, so easy to correct by observation that he wonders 
how it can have arisen. “In reality/’ he remarks, “the new-born infant 
brings sexuality with it into the world, sexual sensations accompany it 
through the days of lactation and childhood, and very few children can 
fail to experience sexual activities and feelings before the period of 
puberty” (Freud. “Zur Sexuellen Aufkliirung der Kinder.” Sozxale 
Medizin und Ht/gicne, Bd. ii, 1007; c/., for details, the same author’s 
Drei Abhandlungcn zur SexuaUheorie, 1905). Moll, on the other hand, 


^•onsiders that Freud’s viow.s on sexuality in infancy are exaggerations 
which must be decisively rejected, though he admits that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to differentiate the feeling in childhood (Moll, Das 
Sexuallcbcn des Kindcs, p. 154). Moll believes also that psycho-sexual 
manifestations appearing after the age of eight arc not pathological; 
children who are weakly or of bad heredity arc not seldom sexually pre¬ 
cocious. but, on the other hand, Jfoll has known children of eight or 


nine with strongly developed sexual impulses, who yet become finely 
developed men. 

Rudimentary sexual activities in childhood, accompanied by sexual 
feelings, must indeed—when they arc not too pronounced or too prema¬ 


ture—be regarded as coming within the normal sphere, though when 


they occur in children of bad heredity they are not without serious 


risks. But in heolthy children, after the age of seven or eight, they 
tend to produce no evil results, and are strictly of the nature of play. 
Play, both in animals and men, as Groos has shown with mar^'clous 
wealth of illustration, is a l>eneficent process of education; the young 
creature is thereby preparing itself for the exercise of those functions 
which in later life it must carry out more completely and more seri¬ 
ously. In Ijis Spiele dcr J/r»wr7ien, Groos applies this Idea to tlie sexual 
play of children, and brings forward quotations from literature in evi¬ 
dence. Keller, in his “Romeo und Juliet auf dom Dorfe,” has given an 
admirably truthful picture of these childish love-relationships. Emil 
SchultzeAfalkowsky {(Jcschlecht und (lescUfichaft, Bd. ii, p. 570) repro¬ 
duces some scenes from the life of a little girl of seven clearly illustrat¬ 
ing the exact nature of the sexual manifestation at this age. 

A kind of rudimentarv sexual intercourse between children, as 
Bioch has remarked {BciirHgc, etc.. Bd. ii, p. 254), occurs in many parte 
of the world, and is recognized by their elders as play. Tliis is. ior 
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instance, the ease among the Bawenda of the Transvaal {Zcitschrift fiir 
Ethnologic, 1S96, Ueft 4, p. 304), and among the Bapuans of Kaiser- 
Wilhelms-Land, with the approval of the parents, although much 
reticence is obser^'ed {fd., 1889, Heft 1, p. 10). Godard (Egyplc ct 
Palestine, 1SC7, p. 105) noted the sexual play of the boys and girls in 
Cairo. In New Mexico W. A. Hammond (Scjruaf Impotence, p. 107) 
has seen boys and girls attempting a playful sexual conjunction with 
the encouragement of men and women, and in New York he has seen 
boys and girls of three and four doing the same in the presence of their 
parents, with only a laughing rebuke. ‘‘Playing at pa and ma” is 
indeed extremely common among children in genuine innocence, and with 
a complete absence of viciousness; and is by no means confined to chil¬ 
dren of low social class, Moll remarks on its frequency {Libido 
Scxualis, Bd. i, p. 277), and the committee of evangelical pastors, in 
their investigation of German niral morality {Die Geschlcchlliche- 
sittliche Vcrhaltnisse, Bd. I, p. 102) found that children who are not 
yet of school age make attempts at coitus. The sexual play of children 
is by no means confined to father and mother games; frequently there 
are games of school with the climax in exposure and smackings, and 
occasionally there are games of being doctors and making e.xamination-*. 
Tims a young Knglish woman says: “Of course, when we were at school 
[at the age of twelve and earlierj we used to play with one another, 
several of na girls; we used to go into a field and pretenil we wero 
doctors and had to examine one another, and then we used to pull up 
one another’s clothes and feel each other.” 

These games do not necessarily involve the coi’.peration of the 
sexual impjilsc, and still less have they any element of love. But emo- 
tioBs of love, scarcely if at all distinguishable from adult sexual love, 
frequently appear at equally early ages. They arc of the nature of play, 
in so far ns play is a preparation for the activities of later life, though, 
unlike the games, they are not felt as play. Ramdohr. more than a 
century ago (T'enus Urania, 1798), referred to the frequent love of little 
boys for women. More usually the love is felt towards individuals of 
the opposite or the same sex who are not widely difTcrent in age, though 
usually older. The most comprehensive study of the matter has been 
rnade by Sanford Bell in America on a basis of as many ns 2 300 cases 
(S. Bell, “A Preliminary Stmly of the Emotion of Lo’ve Between the 
Sexes,” American Journal Psychology, July. 1902). Bell finds that the 
presence of the emotion between three and eight vears of age is shown 
by such actions as hugging, kissing, lifting each otl.er, scufllin-. sittin- 
close to each other, confessions to each other and to others, talking about 
each other when apart, seeking each other and excluding the rest, grief 
at separation, giving gifts, showing special courtesies to eaeli other mak¬ 
ing sacrifices for each other, exhibiting jealousy. The ^irls are. on the 
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wliole, more aggressive tliuii the boys, and less anxious to keep the mat¬ 
ter secret. After the age of eight, the girls increase in modesty and 
the boys become still more secretive. Tlie physical sensations are not 
usually located in the sexual organs; erection of the penis and liyper- 
£emiu of the female sexual parts Hell regards as marking undue pre¬ 
cocity. But there is diffused vascular and nervous tumescence and a 
state of exaltation comparable, though not equal, to that experienced in 
adolescent and adult age. On the whole, as Bell soundly concludes, 
“love between children of opposite sex bears much the same relation to 
(hat between adults as the flower does to the fruit, and has about as 
little of physical sexuality in it as an apple-blossom has of the apple 
that develops from it.” Moll also (op. cit., p. 70) considers that kissing 
and other similar superficial contacts, which he denominates the phe¬ 
nomena of contrectation, coii.stitute most frequently the first and sole 
manifestation of the sexual impulse in childhood. 

It is often stated that it is easier for children to pre.serve their 
sexual innocence in the country than in the town, and that only in cities 
is sexuality rampant and conspicuous. This is by no means true, and 
in some respects it is the reverse of the truth. Certainly, hard work, a 
natural and simple life, and a lack of alert Intelligence often combine 
to keep the rural lad chaste in thought and act until the period of 
adolescence is completed. Ammon, for instance, states, though without 
giving definite evidence, that this is common among the Baden con¬ 
scripts. Certainly, also, all tlie multiple sensory e.xcitements of urban 
life tend to arouse the nervous and cerebral excitability of the young at 
a comparatividy early age in the sexual as in other fields, and promote 
premature desires and curiosities. But, on the other hand, urban life 
ofTers the young no gratification for their desires and curiosities. Tlie 
publicity of a city, the universal surveillance, the studied decorum of a 
population conscious that It is continually exposed to the gaze of 
stranger-s, combine to spro.nd a veil over the esoteric side of life, whioli, 
even when at last it fails to conceal from the young the urban stimuli 
of that life, elTectually conceals, for the most part, the gratifications of 
those stimuli. In the country, however, these restraints do not exist in 
any coiresponding degree; animals render the elemental facts of sexual 
life clear to all; there is less need or regard for decorum; speech is 
plainer; supervision is impossible, and the amplest opportunities for 
sexual intimaev are at hand. If the city may perhaps be said to favor 
unohastity of thought in the young, the country may certainly be said 
CO favor imchastity of not. 

Tlie elaborate investigations of the Committee of Lutheran pastors 
Into sexual morality (Die Oeschlcchtlich-sittUche rerh<iUnv,se .m 
Dcut.chrn Reichr). published a few years ago. demonstrate ^ 

%exunl freedom in rural Germany, and Moll, who is decidedly o op 
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that the countrj* enjoys no relative* freedom from sexuality, states iop. 
cit.j pp. 137-13D, 230) tliat even the circulation of obscene books and 
pictures among sehool-eliilJren seems lo be more frequent in small towns 
and the t*ountry tljan in large cities. In Rnssiu, where it might be 
thought tliat urban and rural conditions olFered less contrast than in 
many eouiUrics, tlie same difTerenee has been observed. “I do not 
know,” a Rus^iun eorrcs{K)ndent writes, ^'whether Zola in La Terre cot' 


rectly describes the life of French villages. Rut the ways of n Russian 
village, where I passed part of my childhr>od, fairly rcsenilde those 
desirihcd hy Zola. In the life of the rural population into which I was 
plungi (I every tiling was impregnated with erotism. One was surroun<led 
by animal hibricity in all its immodesty. Contrary to the generally 
received opinion, I believe that a child may preserve his sexual innocence 
more easily in u town than in the country. There are, no doubt, many 
exceptions to this rule. Rut the fuiutions of the sexual life are ‘vn- 
erj«lly more concealed in the (owns tlian in the lields. Modesty (whether 
or not of the merely superficial and exterior kimll is more developed 
amoi!" urban {wpiilations. In speaking of sexual tilings in (he towns 
people veil their tliought more; even the lower class in towns employ 
more restraint, more euphemisms, than peasants. Thus in the (owns a 
cliild may easih- fail to comprehend wh<-n risky subjects are talked of 
in his presence. It may be said that (lie corruption of towns, though 
more concealed, is all the deeper. Mayhe. but tiiat eoncealment pre¬ 
serves cliiMren from it. The town chihi sees prostitutes in the street 
every day without distinguishing them from other people. In tlic coun¬ 
try he would every day hear it stated in the crudest terms that such 
nnd such a girl lias been found at night in a turn or a ditch m.aking 
love with such ami siicli a youtli. or that tlic servant girl slips everv 
night into the coachman’s bed. the facts of sexual intercourse, pregnancy, 
and childbirth h.-ing spoken of in the plainest terms. l„ towns the 
child's attention is solicited by a thousand ditlerent objects; in the 
country, except fieldwork, which fails to interest him. he hears only o' 
the reproduction of aiiiinals and the erotic exploits of girls and voiiths. 
>Mien wo say that the urban environment is more exeitinfr „e are think- 
>ng of adults, but the things which e.xeite (lie adult have usuallv no 
erotic ctTect on (he child, who cannot, however, long remain asexual when 
he sees the great peasant girls, as nr.lent as mares in heat, nhan.h.nin- 
themselves to the arms of robust youths. He cannot fail to remark 
these frank manifestations of sexuality, though (he subtle and perverse 
rofinements of the town would escape his notice. I know that in the 
countries of exuggerntcl pruder.- there is miie). Iiidden corruption more 

But 7 •" hypocritical countries! 

rreois-i that that is a false impression, and am persuaded that 

P y because of all these IHtlo concealments which excite the mali. 
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cious amusement of foreigners, there are really many more young 
people in England who remain chaste than in the countries which 
treat sexual relations more frankly. At all events, if I have known 
Englishmen who were very debauched and very refined in vice, I have 
also knomi young men of the same nation, over twenty, who were as 
innocent ns children, but never a young Frenchman, Italian, or 
Spaniard of whom this could be said.” Tliere is undoubtedly truth 
in this statement, though it must be remembered that, excellent as 
chastity is, if it is based on mere ignorance, its possessor is exposed 
to terrible dangers. 

Tlie question of se.Yual lu’gicne, more especially in its special 
aspect of sc.xual enlightenment, is not, however, dependent on the 
fact that in some children the psychic and nervous manifestation 
of sex appears at an earlier age than in others. It rests upon the 
larger general fact that in all children the activity of intelligence 
begins to work at a very early age, and that this activity tends to 
manifest itself in an inquisitive desire to know many elementary 
facts of life which are really dependent on sex. The primary 
and most universal of these desires is the desire to know wljere 
children come from. No question could he more natural; the 
question of origins is necessarily a fundamental one in childish 
philosopliics as, in more ultimate sliapes, it is in adult philoso¬ 
phies. Most children, either guided by the statements, usually 
the misstatements, of tlieir elders, or by their o^vn intelligence 
working amid such indications as are open to them, are in 
possession of a tlieory of the origin of babies. 

Stanley Hall (“Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School,” 
Pcdfifiofiical ifcniinart/, Juno, ISOl) has collected some of the helicfs of 
young children a.s to the origin of babies. “Cod makes babies in heaven, 
though the Holy Mother and even Santa Claus make some. He lets 
tlicm down and drops thorn, and the women or doctors catch them, or 
He leaves them on the sidewalk, or brings them down a wooden ladder 
backwards and pulls it up again, or mamma or the doctor or the nurse 
go up and fetch them, sometimes in a balloon, or they fly down and lose 
ofT their wings in some place or other and forget it, niul jump down to 
Je.su.s, who gives them around. They were also often said to be found 
in flour-barrels, and the flour slicks ever so long, you know, or they 
grew in cabbages, or God puts llicm in water, perlinps in the sower, and 
the doctor gets them out and takes them to sick folks that want them. 
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or the milkman brings thorn early in the morning; they are dug out of 
the ground, or Irauglit at the baby store." 

In England and America the inquisitive child is often told tliat the 
baby was found in the garden, under a gooseberry bush or elsewhere; or 
more commonly it is said, with what is doubtless felt to be a nearer 
approach to the truth, that the doctor brought it. In Ct-rmany the com¬ 
mon story told to children is that the stork brings the baby. Various 
theories, mostly based on folk-lore, have been put forwar<l to explain 
this story, but none of them seem qiiitc convincing (see, v.g., 0. Herman, 
‘■Soxual-Mythcn,’' Ocschlcvhl uitd (Jcscihrhaft. vol. i. Heft 5, IHOU. p. 
170, and 1’. Xiieke, Xcurologischc C'c»i/ra/ida/f, Xo. 17, 1907). Xiicke 
thinks tlicre is some plausibility in i’rofessor Hetcrmann'.s .sugges- 
tion that u frog writhing in u stork's hill resembles a tiny human 
creature. 

In Iceland, according to Max Bartels ("Isliindischer Branch und 
Volksglaube,” etc., Zcilschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1900, Heft 2 and 3) we 
find a transition between the natural and the fanciful in the stories told 
to chihlren of the origin of babies (the stork is here precluded, for it 
only extends to the .southern l>order of Scamlinavian lands). In North 
Iceland it is said that God made the baby nml the mother bore it. and 
on that account is now ill. In the northwest it is said that God made 


the baby and gave it to the mother. Elsewhere it is said that God sent 
the baby and the midwife brought it. the mother only being in bed to 
be near the baby (which is seldom placed in a cradle). It is also some¬ 
times said that a lamb or a bird brought the baby. Again it is said to 
have entered during the night through the wimlow. Sometimes, Itow- 
ever, the child is told that the baby came ovit of the mother’s breasts, 
or from below her breasts, and that is why she is not well. 

Even when children learn that babies come out of the mother’s 
body this knowledge often remains very vague und inaccurate. It verv 
commonly happens, for instance, in all civilized countries that tae navel 
is regarded us the baby’s point of exit from the body. Tliis is a natural 


conclusion, since the navel is seemingly a channel into the hodv. and a 
’channel for which there is no obvious use. while the pudemlal cleft 
would not suggest itself to girls (an<l still less to boys) as the gate of 
birth, sinee it already appears to he monopolized by the urinary excre¬ 
tion. Tl.is belief concerning the navel is sometimes preserved through 
the whole period of adolescence, e.specially in girls of the so-called edu¬ 
cated class, who arc too well-bred to discuss the matter with their 
marricl friends. an<l believe indeed tliat they arc already sufijcicnlly 
well informed. At this age the b.lief may not he altogether harmless, 
in so far ns it Icatls to the real gate of sex heino- ((.ft unguarde.!. In 
Elsass where girls commonly believe, and are taught, that babies c-ome 
through the navel, popular folk-talcs are current (Anthropophijtcia, vol. 
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iii, p. 89) which represent tlie mistakes resulting from this belief aa 
leading to the loss of virginity. 

Freud, wlio believes that children give little credit to the stork 
fable and similar stories invented for their mystification, has made an 
interesting psycliological investigation into tlie real theories which clnl- 
<lrcn themselves, as the result of observation and thought, reach eon* 
cerning the sexual facts of life (S. Freud, “Ueber Infantile Sexual- 
theorien,” S'CTuat-Prohlouc, Dec., 1908). Such theories, he remarks, 
eorrespoml to the brilliant, but defective hypotheses which primitive 
peoples arrive at concerning the nature and origin of the world. There 
are throe theories, which, ns Freud quite truly concludes, ore very com* 
tnonly formed by children. Tlie first, and the most widely disseminated, 
is that there is no real anatomical difference between bovs and 
girls; if tbo boy notices that his little sister lias no obvious penis he 
even concludes that it is bec;iuse she is t^>o young, and the little girl 
lier.^elf take.s the same view. Ihe fact lliat in early life tbe clitoris is 
relatively larger and more penisdike helps to confirm this view wliieh 
Freud connects witli the tendency in later life to erotic dream of women 
furnished with a penis. Tliis theory, as Freud also remarks, favors the 
grow til of homosexuality when its germs are present. The second 
theory is tlie faecal theorj' of tlie origin of babies. The child, who per* 
Imps tliinks his mother has a penis, and is in any case ignorant of the 
vagina, coiichides that the baby is brought into tlie world by an action 
analogous to the nedion of the bowels. The tliird theory, which is per¬ 
haps less prevalent than the others, Freud terms the sadistic theory of 
coitus. The child realizes that liis father must have taken some sort 
of fiart in his production. The theorj’ that snxual intercourse consists 
in violence has in it a trace of truth, but seems to be arrived at rather 
obscurely. Tlie chibrs own sexual feelings are often aroused for tlie 
first time when wrestling or struggling with a companion; ho may see 
his mother, also, resisting more or less playfully a .sudden caress from 
his father, and if a real quarrel takes plare, the impression may be 
fortified. As to what the stale of marriage eon.sists in, Freud finds that 
it is usually regarded as a state which abolishes modc.sly; the most 
prevalent tlieorj’ being that marriage means that people can make water 
before each other, while another common childish theory is that mar¬ 
riage is when people can show each other their pri%’ate parts. 

Thus it is that at a very early sta"c of the cliild’s life we are 
brou^rht face to face with the question how we may most wisely 
begin his initiation into the knowledge of the great central facts 
of se.v. It is perhaps a little late in the clay to regard it as a 
question, but so it is among us, although three thousand five 
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hundred years ago, the Egyptian father spoke to his child: “I 
have given you a mother who has carried you witliin her, a lieavy 
burden, for your sake, and without resting on me. When at last 
you were born, she indeed submitted herself to the 3’oke, for 
during three years were her nipj)lcs in your mouth. Your 
excrements never turned her stomach, nor made her say, *\\ hat 
am I doing?’ When you were sent to school she went regularly 
every day to carry the household bread and beer to your master. 
When in your turn you marry and have a child, bring up your 
child as your mother brought you up.”t 

I take it for granted, however, that—whatever doubt there 
may be as to the how or the when—no doubt is any longer 
possible as to the absolute necessity of taking deliberate and 
active part in this sexual initiation, instead of leaving it to the 
chance revelation of ignorant and perhaps vicious companions or 
servants. It is becoming more and more widely felt that the 
risks of ignorant innocence arc too great. 

“All the love and solicitude parental yearning can bestow,” writes 
Dr. G. F. Butler, of Chicago (Loie anti its Affinities, 1899, p. 89), “all 
tliat the most refined religious inlluetice can offer, all that the most 
cultivated associations can accomplish, in one fatal moinent mav be 
obliterated. There is no room for ethical reasoning, indeed oftentimeg 
no consciousness of wrong, but only Margaret's ‘Es war so sliss’.” The 
same writer adds (as liad been previously remarked by Mrs. Crnik and 
others) tliat among church members it is the finer and more sensitive 
organizations that are the most susceptible to sexual emotions. So far 
as boys are concerned, we leave instruction in matters of sex, the most 
sacred and central fact in the world, as Canon Lyttelton remarks, to 
“dirty-minded school-boys, grooms, garden-boys, anyone, in slmi t. who at 
an early age may be sufficiently defiled and sufliciently reckless to talk 
of them.” And, so far ns girls arc concerned, ns Balzac long ac^ 
remarked, “a mother >nay bring up her daughter sevcrelv, and cover 
her beneath l.er wings for seventeen years; but a servant-girl can 
destroy tliat long work by a word, even by a gesture.” 

The ^ont part played by servant-girls of the lower class in the 
sexual initiation of the children of the middle class hag been illustrated 
m dealing with “The Sexual Impulse in Women” in vol. iii, of these 


t AmC-lineau, La Morale dc« Egi/pticna. p. 64. 
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Studies, and need not now be further discussed. I would only here say 
a word, in passing, on the other side. Often as servant-girls take this 
part, we must not go so far as to say that it is the case with the 
majority. As regards tJermany, Dr. Alfred Kind has lately put on 
record his experience: “I have ncrer. in youth, heard a bad or improper 
word on sex-relationships from a sen-ant-girl, altiiough servant-girls 
followed one another in our house like sunshine and showers in April, 
and there was always a relation of comradeship between us children and 
the servants.’ As regards England, I can add that niy own youthful 
experiences corre.spond to Dr. Kind’s. This is not surprising, for one 
may say that in the ordinary well-conditioned girl, though her virtue 
may not be developed to heroic proportions, there is yet usually a 
natural respect for the innocence of children, a natural sexual indiffer¬ 
ence to them, and a natural expectation that the male should take the 
active part when a sexual situation arises. 


It is also beginning to be felt that, especially as regards 
women, ignorant innocence is not merely too fragile a possession 
to bo worth preservation, but that it is positively mischievous, 
since it involves tlie lack of necessary knowledge. ^‘It is little 
short of criminal,” writes Dr. F. M. Goodchild,^ “to send our 
young people into the midst of the excitements and temptations 
of a great city with no more preparation than if tliey were going 
to live in Paradise.” In the case of women, ignorance has the 
further disadvantage that it deprives them of the knowledge 
necessary for intelligent sympathy with other women. The 
unsympathetic attitude of women towards women is often largely 
due to sheer ignorance of the facts of life. “Why,” writes in a 
private letter a married lady who keenly realizes tliis, “are 
uomen brought up with such a profound ignorance of their 
own and especially other women’s natures? They do not know 
half as much about other women as a man of the most average 
capacity learns in his day’s march.” We fry to make up for our 
failure to educate women in the essential matters of sex by 
imposing upon the police and other guardians of public order the 
duty of protecting women and morals. But, as Moll insists, tho 
real problem of chastity lies, not in the multiplication of laws 


1 “The Social Evil in Philadelphia," Arena, Morch, 1896. 
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and policemen, but largely in women's knowledge of the dangers 
of sex and in the cultivation of their sense of responsibility.^ 
We are always making laws for the protection of children and 
setting the police on guard. Kut laws and the j)oliee, whether 
tlicir activities are good or bad, are in either case alike inelfectual. 
They can for the most j)art only be invoked when the damage is 
already done. We have to learn to go to the root of tlie matter. 
We have to teach children to be a law to them.'clves. We have to 
give them that knowledge which will enable them to guard their 
own per.>ionalities.- Tlicre is an authentic story of a lady who 
had learned to swim, much to the horror of her clcrsvinan. who 
thought that swimming was unfemininc. ‘‘lUit.*’ she said, 
“sii])pose I Mas drowning.” “In that case,” ho replied, “you 
ought to wait until a man comes along and saves you." There 
we have tlic two methods of salvation which liave been preached 
to women, tlie old method and the new. In no sea liave wonn ii 
been more often in danger of drowning than that of sox. There 
ought to be no question as to which is tlic better method of 
salvation. 


It in (lilTionlt nowadays to liiid any serious argumonU aguin.-it tlio 
desirability of early sexual ciiliphteninent. and it is alino*.t witli niiiuse- 
inent tliat we re.acl how the novelist .\lphonse Daudet. when .askwl his 
opinion of such enlightciiinent. protested—in a .spirit certainly eotninon 
among tlic men of liis time—that it was unnecessary, because boys could 
learn everything from llic streets and the nowsjiaper.s. whih- “as to 
young girls—no! I would teach tliem none of the tnitlis of pltvsiolofn-. 
I can only sec disadvantages in such a proceeding. These truths arc 
ugly, disillusioning, sure to slux-k, to frighten, to di.sgust the mind, tlie 
nature, of a girl.” It is as much as to say that there is no need to 
supply sources of pure water when there are puddles in the street that 
anyone can <lrink of. cx)ntemj>orary of Dau.let’s, who possessed a far 
finer spiritual insight, Coventry Patmore, the poet, in the ess;,v on 
Ancient and Modern Ide.ns of Purity" in his beautiful book. AVlfofo 
Poctrr. had a lready finely protested against that “disea.se of iin|)urity” 

j Moll, Knnirixrc Scxnalcmpfinilxmg, third edition, p. .5n‘> 

-Ihis powerlcs.sne3.s of the law and the ,K>liee Is well reco-mized 

Thus F. Werthauer 

Lalsih’ia tc drr Orofi.iindt. lf» 0 , ) insists throughout on the imnortauoa 

{*"'• imparting to children from their early years a 

progre.s3ively increasing knowledge of sexual matters ^ ^ * 
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which comes of "our modern undirine silences” for which Dandet 
pleaded. And MetchnikofT, more recently, from the scientific side, speak* 
ing especially as regards women, declares ♦hat knowledge is so indispen¬ 
sable for moral conduct that "ignorance must be counted the most 
immoral of acts” (Essais Optimistes, p. 420). 

llie distinguished Belgian nOTelist. Camille Lemonnier, in his 
L’Hotnme cn Amouf, deals with the question of the sexual education of 
the young by presenting the history of a young man, brought up under 
the infiuence of the conventional and liypocritical views which teach 
that nudity and sex are shameful and disgiisting things. In tliis way 
he passes by the opportunities of innocent and natural love, to become 
hopelessly enslaved at last to a sensual woman who treats him merely 
as the instrument of her pleasure, the last of a long succession of lovers. 
Tlie lMK)k is a powerful plea for a sane, wliolesome, and natural educa¬ 
tion In matters of sex. It was, however, prosecuted at Bruges, in 1901, 
though the trial finally ended in acquittal. Such a verdict is in har¬ 
mony with the general tendenej- of feeling at the present time. 

Tlie old ideas, expressed by Daudet, that the facts of sex are ugly 
and disillusioning, and that they shock the mind of the young, arc both 
alike entirely false. As Canon T.yttelton remarks, in urging that the 
laws of the transmission of life should be taught to children by the 
mother: "The way they receive it with native reverence, truthfulness 
of understanding and guileless delicacy, is nothing short of a revelation 
of the never-ceasing beauty of nature. People sometimes speak of the 
indescribable beauty of children’s innocence. But I vontiire to say that 
no one quite knows what it is wlio has foregone the privilege of being 
the first to set before them the true meaning of life and birth and the 
mystery of their owm being. Not only do we fail to build up sound 
knowle*lge in them, but we put away from ourselves the chance of learn¬ 
ing something that must be divine.” In the same way, Edward Car¬ 
penter, stating that it is easy and natural for the child to learn from 
the first its physical relation to its mother, remarks (Lore’s Coming of 
Agr, p. 9) : “A child at the age of puberty, with the unfolding of its 
far-down emotional and sexual nature, is eminently cajiable of the most 
sensitive, affectional and serene appreciation of what sox mi'ams (gen¬ 
erally jnoro so as things are (o-day, than its worldling parent or 
giiardian) ; and can absorb the teaching, if sympathetically given, with¬ 
out anv -shock or disturbance to its sense of shame—that sense which is 


go natural and valuable a .safeguard of early youth.'’ 

How widespread, oven some years ngo, had become tbe conviction 
that the sexual facts of life shotild be biught to girls os well ns boys, 
was shown when the opinions of a very miscellaneous as.sortnient of 
more or less prominent persons were sought on the question ( The Tree 
of Knowledge,” ycic llevifo. June, 1894). A small minority of two only 
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(Rabbi Adler and Mrs. Lyim LmiIoii) were against such knowledge, 
vviiilc among the niujorily in favor of it were Mine. Adam, Thomas 
Hardy, Sir Walter Res;int, Ujdrnson, Hall Caine, Sarah Grand, Xordau, 
Ladv ilenry Somerset, Raroness von Sultiier, and \\illard. The 

leaders of the woman’s movement are, of course, in favor of such knowl* 
edge. Thus a meeting of the Bund fur Mutterschut^ at Berlin, in 1005, 
almost unanunously passed a resolution dwlaring that the early sexual 
enlightenment of children in the facts of the sexual life is urgently 
necessary {Mu(tcrschu(Zy 1005, Heft 2, p. 01). It may be ad«lcd that 
imalical opinion has long approved of this enlightenment. Thus in Kng- 
land it was editorially stated in the British Medical Journal ^ome years 
ago (June 0, 1S94) : “Most nu'dical men of an nge to beget confidence 
in such aflairs will be able to recall instances in which an ignorance, 
which would have been ludicrous if it had not been so sail, has been 
displayed on matters reg;irding which every woman entering on married 
life ought to liavc been accurately informed. There can. we think, be 
little doubt that much unhappiness and n groat deal of illness would be 
prcvenU*<l if young peojile of l)oth sexes possessed a little accurate knowl* 
edge regarding the sexual relations^ and were well impressed with the 
profound importance of sele<ting healthy mates. Knowledge need not 
iKKJCssarily be nasty, but even if it were, it certainly is not comparable 
in that respect with the imaginings of ignorance.’* Tn America, also, 
whore at an annual meeting of the American Medical Association, Dr. 
hiuislow Lewis, of Uhicagi^ chxjucnfly urged the need of teaching sexual 
hygiene to youths and girls, all the subsequent nine speakers, some of 
them pliysicians of \vorldwi<lc fame, expressed tlioir essential agreement 
IMcdico-Lcpnl ./otir,ioL June Sojit., 1903), Howard, again, at the end 
of his chiborato llistorj/ of Matrimonial lus(itution<i (vol, lii. p. 257) 
asserts the necessity for e<lucnti(>n in matters of sex, as going to the 
root of the marriage prol)lem. ^Tn the future educational programme,’^ 
he remarks, “sox questions must hold an honorable placo.“ 

A\ liile, liowevcr, it is now widely recognized that children 
are entitled to sexual enlightenment, it cannot he said that this 
belief is widely put into practice. Many persons, who are fully 
persuaded that children should sooner or later he enlightened 
concerning the sexual sources of life, are somewhat nervously 
anxious as to the jirecise age at which this enlightenment should 
begin. Their latent feeling seems to bo that sox is an evil, and 
enlightenim-nt concerning sex also an evil, however necessary, 
and that the chief point is to ascertain the latest moment to 
which we can safely postpone this necessary evih Such an 
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attitude is. liowever, altogether wrong-headed. The child’s 
desire for knowledge concerning the origin of himself is a per¬ 
fectly natural, honest, and hannlcss desire, so long as it is not 
perverted by being thwarted. A cliild of four may ask questions 
on this matter, simply and spontaneously. As soon as the 
questions are put, certainly as soon as they become at all 
insistent, they should be answered, in the same simple and 
spontaneous spirit, trutlifully, though according to the measure 
of tlie child’f intelligence and his capacity and desire for knowl¬ 
edge. This period should not, and, if these indications are 
followed, naturally would not, in any ease, be delayed beyond 
the si.xth year. After that age even the most carefully guarded 
child is liable to contaminating communications from outside. 
Moll points out that the sexual enlightenment of girls in its 
various stages ought to be always a little ahead of that of boys, 
and as the development of girls up to the pubertal age is more 
precocious than that of hoys, this demand is reasonable. 

If the elements of sexual education are to be imparted in 
early childhood, it is quite clear who ought to be the teacher. 
There should be no question tliat this privilege belongs by every 
right to the mother. Except where a child is artificially 
separated from his chief parent it is indeed only the mother 
who has any natural opportunity of receiving and responding to 
these questions. It is unnecessary for her to take any initiative 
in the matter. The inevitable awakening of the child’s intclh- 
gencG and the evolution of his boundless curiosity furnish her 
love and skill with all opportunities for guiding her child’s 
thoughts and knowledge. Nor is it necessary for her to possess 
the sliglitest technical information at this stage. It is only 
essential that she should have the most absolute faitli in the 
purity and dignity of her physical relationship to her child, and 
he able to speak of it with frankness and tenderness. When 
that essential condition is fulfilled every mother has all the 
knowledge that her young child needs. 

Among the best authorities, both men an.l women, in all the coun- 
tries wliere this matter is attracting attention, there 
unanimitv of opinion in fa%xtr of the elementary facts of the ba j s 
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tioDship to its TDOtlier being cxplaiiud to the cliibl by the motlier us 
soon ns the child begins to ask ijiie^tiuns, llius in Gernniny Moll has 
repeatedly argued in this sense; lie in^ists tliat sexual iiilightviuneiit 
should be mainly a private and individual matter; tliat in sehools there 
should be no general and personal uarning** about masturbation, etc. 
(though at a later age he approves of in'^truetion in regard \o v» jiereal 
diseases), but that tlie mother is the proper person to impart iiitiinati? 
knowledge to the cluld, and that any age is suitable for the ^tonmeneo' 
ment of such enlightenment, provide<l it is put into a form titte<l for the 
age (Moll, op, cit., p. 204). 

At the Mannheim meeting of the Congress of the German Society 
for Combating X’enerea! Disease, when the question of sexual enlighte n- 
ment formed the solo subject of disctission, Ibe opinion in favor of curly 
teaching by the mother prevailed. *'It is the mother wlio inu^t. In Ibe 
first place, be made responsible for tiie chihrs clear uiulerstandiiig of 
sexual tbing'^, so ofttui lacking,’’ sai<l Frau Knikeiiborg (‘‘Dio Aufgabe 
der Mutter.*’ Scxu<ilp^t^logopih\ p. in), wliile Max EndiTlin. a teacher, 
said on llie same occasion (“Die Sexuelh* Frage in die \*olksscliuIe,*' id,, 
p. 33); “It is the mother who bus to give tlie child his first esplana* 
tions, for it is to his mother that he first iiaturallv comes with his 
questions.” In England. Canon LyttoUon. wlio is dUtingnislicd among 
the lieads of jnihlic scliools not least hy )iis clear and admirahle state¬ 
ments on these questions, states {Mothers and f!ons. p. flO) that the 
mother's part in the sexual enlightenment and sexual giiar<lianship of 
her son is of paramount importanee. and should begin at the earliest 
years. .T. II. B.atlley, another s<-hoolma.ster (‘’The Sex Ilifl'icultv." Uroad 
Vicirs. .lune. 10041. also states that (he mother’s part comes first. 
Xortheote ((Vins/irtm'Cv and iter l*rohlrms. p. S.*!) believes (bat tbe <lutv 
ot the parents is primary in this matter, the family doctor and the 
sclexilmastcr coming in at a later stage. In America, Dr. Mary Wood 
Allen, who occupies a prominent and influential position in women’s 
social movements, urges (in C/iiWron/ii/encr itcicarded, and other 
pamphlets) that a mother should hegin to tell lier ehibl those things as 
soon ns he begins to ask questions, the age of four not being t<M> young, 
and explains bow this may be ,lonc. giving examples of it.s happy results 
in promoting a sweet contidenee between tlio child and his mother. 

If, as a few believe sliould be the case, the first initiation is 
delayed to the tenth year or oven later, there is the difiicultv tliat 
it is no longer so easy to talk simply and naturally about such 
things; the mother is beginning to feel too shy to speak for the 
first time about these difficult .<;nhiects to a son or a daughter 
who is nearly as big os lierself. She feels that she can only do it 
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awkwardly and ineffectively, jind slie probably decides not to do it 
at all. Thus an atinosj)hore of mystery is created with all the 
embarrassing and perverting influences whicli mystery encourages. 


Tlieip can lie no doubt tlmt. more especially in Iiighly intelligent 
children with vague and unspecinlized yet insistent sexual impulses, the 
artitieial mystery with which sex is too often clothed not only accen¬ 
tuates the natural curiosity but also tends to favor the morbid intensity 
and even prurience of the sexual impulse. This has long been recog¬ 
nized. Dr. Dcddocs wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth century: 
“It is in vain that we dissemble to ourselves the eagerness with which 
children of either sex seek to satisfy themselves concerning the confor¬ 
mation of tl>e other. Xo degree of reserve in the heads of familie.s, no 
contrivances, no care to put books of one description out of sight and to 
g-arble otliers, has perhaps, with any one set of children, succeeded in 
preventing or stilling this kind of curiosity. No part of the history of 
human tlionglit would perliaps be more singular than the stratagems 
devised by young jieople in different sitnation.s to make themselves mas¬ 
ters or witnesses of tlie secret. And every discovery, due to their own 
inquiries, can but be so much oil poured upon an imagination in flames" 
(T. Dcddocs. Ili/gcia, 1802, vol. iii, p. 59}. Kaan. again, in one of the 
earliest hooka on morbid sexuality, sets down mystery as one of tlie 
causes of psyrhopathia srxualis. Marro (/.a PuhertA, p. 299) points 


out how tlie veil of mystery thrown over sexual matters merely serves 
to concentrate attention on them. The distinguished Dutch writer Mul- 
tatuli, in one of his letters (quoted with approval by Freud), remarks 
on the dangers of hiding things from boys am! girls in a veil of mysterj’. 
pointing out that this m>ist only heighten the curiosity of children, and 
so far from keeping them pure, which mere ignorance can never do, 
heats and perverts their imaginations. Jlrs. Mary Wood Allen, also, 
warns the mother (op. cit., p. 5) against tlie dangtw of allowing any 
air of embarra.ssing mystery to creep over these tilings. “If tlie instruc¬ 
tor feels any embarrassment in answering the queries of the chihl, he is 
not fitted to be the teacher, for tlic feeling of embarnissinent will, in 
some subtle way, communicate itself to the child, and he will experience 
nil in.Ielinable sense of offended delicacy which is both unecessary and 
umlesirable. Purifioation of one’s own thought is, then, the first step 
towards teaching the truth purely. Wliy.” she adds, “is death, the 
gateway out of life, any more dignified or pathetic tlian birth, the g» «- 
way into life? Or why Is t)ie taking of earthly life a more awful fact 
than (he giving of life?" Mrs. Knnis Riclimond. in a book of advice to 
mothers wliidi contains many wise and true things, says: I ° 

insist, more strongly than ujion anything else, that it is the aecrccy la 
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surrounds certain parts of the body and their functions lliat give^ them 
their danger in the cliild’s tliought. Little children, from earliest years, 
are taught to think of these parts of their body as mysterious, and not 
only w), but tluit they arc myst*Tious because they are unclean. Chil¬ 
dren liave not oven a name for them. !f you liave to speak to your 
child, voti allude to them mysteriously and in a half-whisper as Uliat 
little part of you that you don’t speak of,’ or words to that effect. 
Before eserytliing it is important that your child slioiild have a good 
aorkiug name for th->se parts of bis body, and for their functions, and 
tliat he should he taught to use and to hear the names, and that as 
naturally and openly as though be or you were speaking of bis head or 
Ills foot. Convention has, for various reasons, made it impossible to 
speak in this way in public. But you can, at any rate, break througli 
this in the nursery. There this rule of convention has no advantage, 
0 nd many a serious disadvanLige. It is easy to sav to a cliild. the first 
time 111* ninkos an ‘awkward’ remark in public: ‘Look here, laddie, yoii 
may say what yo»i like to me or to daddy, but, for some reason or other, 
cue does not talk about these’ (only say ichot things) ‘in public.’ Only 
let your child make tl»c remark In public before you speak (never mind 
the shock to your caller’s feelings), don’t warn him against doing so” 
iKiinis Itichtiiond, Iloi/booil, p. Oh). .Sex nnist always be a my.stery, but, 
as Mrs. Riclinion<l rightly says, “the real and tr«ie mysteries of genera¬ 
tion and birth are very dilTorent from the vulgar secretiveness with 
which custom stirrotinds them.” 

'flie question as to the precise names to be given to the more pri- 
Vito Iwdily parts and functions is sometimes a little difTicult to solve. 
Kverj* mother will naturally follow her own instincts, and probably her 
own traditions, in this matter. I have elsewhere jwinted o»it (in the 
study of “The Evolution of Modesty”) how widespreaci and instinctive 
is the tendency to adopt constantly new otiphemisms in this field. Tlie 
ancient and siniple wonls, which in England a great poet like Chaucer 
could still use rightly and naturally, are so often dropped in the mud 
by the vulg:ir that tlicre is an instinctive hesitation nowadays in apply¬ 
ing them to beautiful uses. They arc. however, unquestionably the best, 
and, in their origin, the most <Hgnificd and expressive words. Jfanv 
persons arc of opinion that on this account they should be rescued from 
the mud. and their sacredncs.s ta»>ght to children. A medical fricn<l 
writes that he always tatiglit his son that the vulgar sex names are 
really beautiftil words of ancient origin, and that when we understand 
them aright we cannot pos-iMy sen in them any motive for low jesting. 
They are simple, serious and solemn wonls. connoting the most central 
facts of lif,.. and only to ignorant and plebeian vulgarity can they cause 
obsrene mirth. An American man of science, wlio has privately and 
anonjTnously printed some pamphlets on sex questions, also takes this 
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view, and consistently and methodically uses the ancient and simple 
words. I am of opinion that this is the ideal to be sought, but that 
there are obvious dilliculties at present in the way of attaining it In 
any case, however, the mother should be in possession of a very precise 

vocabulary for all tlie bodily parts and acts which it concerns her chil¬ 
dren to know. 

It is sometimes said that at this early age children should 
not be told, even in a simple and elementary form, the real facts 
of their origin but should, instead, hear a fairy-tale having in it 
perhaps some kind of symbolic truth. This contention may be 
absolutely rejected, without thereby, in anv degree, denying the 
important place which fairy-tales hold in the imagination of 
young children. Fairy-tales have a real value to the child; they 
are a mental food he needs, if he is not to be spiritually starved; 
to deprive him of fairy-tales at this age is to do him a wrong 
which can never be made up at any subsequent age. But not 
only are sex matters too vital even in childhood to be safely 
made matter for a fairy-tale, but the real facts are tliemselves 
as wonderful as any fairy-tale, and appeal to the child’s imagina¬ 
tion with as mucli force as a fairv-tale. 

Even, however, if there were no other reasons against telling 
children fairv-tales of sex instead of the real facts, there is one 

to 7 

reason which ought to be decisive with every mother who values 
her influence over her child. lie will very quickly discover, 
either by information from otliers or by his own natural intelli¬ 
gence, that the fairy-tale, that was told him in reply to a question 
about a simple matter of fact, was a lie. With that discovery 
his mother’s influence over him in all such matters vanishes for 
ever, for not only has a child a horror of being duped, but he is 
e.xtremely sensitive about any rebuff of this kind, and never 
repeats what he has been made to feel was a mistake to be 
ashamed of. He will not trouble his mother with any more 
questions on this matter; he will not confide in her; he will 
himself leam the art of telling “fairy-tales” about sex matters. 
He had turned to his mother in trust; she had not responded 
with equal trust, and she must suffer the punishment, as 
Henriette Fiirth puts it, of seeing “the love and trust of her son 
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stolen from her by the fiist boy he makes friends with in the 
street.” When, as sometimes happens (Moll mentions a case), 
a mother goes on repeating these silly stories to a girl or boy of 
seven who is secretly well-informed, she only degrades lierself 
in her child's eyes. It is this fatal mistake, so often made by 
mothers, which at first leads them to imagine tliat their children 
are so innocent, and in later years causes them many hours of 
bitterness because they realize tliey do not possess tlieir children's 
trust. In the matter of trust it is for the mother to take the 
first step; the children who do not trust their mothers are, for 
the most part, merely remembering the lesson they learned at 
their mother’s knee. 


Tl>e nxirnbcr of little l»ooks nud pamphlets dealing with the ques¬ 
tion of the sexual onlightcnnieiit of tlie young—whether intended to be 
re.Td by the young or offering guidance to mothers and teachers in the 
task of imparting knowledge—has become very large indeed during 
recent years in America. Kngland, and especially Germany, where there 
lias been of late an enormous production of such literature. The late 
Iten Klmy, writing under the pseudonym of "Kllis Ethelmer." put.li«hed 
two booklets, Ilahft Umltt, and The Human Ftoircr (issued bv Mrs. Wol- 


steiiliolme Elmy. Buxton House. Congleton), which sbite the facts in a 
simple an<l delicate manner, though tlie autlior was not a iiotablv 
reliable guide on the scientific aspects of these questions. A eliarming 
conversation between a mother and child, from a French source, is 
reprinted by E<lward Carpenter at the end of his Love’s of Age. 

How B'c Arc Born, by >rrs. X. J. (apparently a Russian lady writing 
in English i. prefaced by J. II. Ba.llcy, is satisfactory. M.-iitioii may 
also be made of The ^Vo^ulcr of Life, by Mary Tudor Pole. Margaret 
-Morley's Song of Life, an .American book, wliioh I have not seen, has 
been liighly praised. Most of these books are intended for quite young 
children, and while they explain more or less clearly the origin of babies, 
nearly always starting with the facts of plant life, they toucl* very 
slightly, if at all. on the relations of the sexes. 


Mrs. Ennis Riehinond's looks, largely addressed to mothers, deal 
with these questions in a very sane, direct, and admirable manner, and 
Canon Lyttelton's looks, discussing such questions generally, are also 
cx.ellcnt Most of the books now to be mentioneil are intended to he 
rca.l by boys and girls who have reached the age of piibertv. Thev refer 
more or le.ss precisely to sexual relationships, and thcvusuallv touch 
on masturbation. The Ston, of Life, written by a very accomplishe<l 
woman, the late Ellice Hopkins, is somewhat vague, and Introduces too 
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many exalted religious ideas. Arthur Trowby’s Health}/ Boyhood is a 
little book of wliolcsome tendency; it deals specially with masturbation, 
A Talk with Boys About Themselves and A Talk with Girls About 
Themselves, both by Edward Bruce Kirk (the latter book written in 
conjunction with a lady) deal with general as well as sc.xuul hygiene. 
There could be no better book to put into the hands of a boy or girl at 
puberty than M. A. Warren's Almost Fourteen, written by an American 
school teacher in 1892. It was a most charming and delicately written 
book, which could not have offended the innocence of the most sensitive 
maiden. Nothing, however, is sacred to pnirience, and it was easy for 
the prurient to capture the law and obtain (in 1897) legal condemna* 
tion of this book as ‘^obscene/' Anything which sexually excites a 
prurient mind is, it is true, “obscene’’ for that mind, for, as Mr. Theo¬ 
dore Schroeder remarks, obscenity is “the contribution of the reading 
mind/* but we need such books as this in order to diminisli the number 
of prurient minds, and the condemnation of so entirely admirable a book 
makes, not for morality, but for immorality. I am told that tlie book 
was subsequently issued anew with most of its best portions omitted, 
and it is staled by Schroeder {Liberty of Speech and Press Essential to 
Purity Propaganda, p. 94) that the author was compelled to resign his 
position as a public school principal. Maria Lischnewska's OeschlechP 
livhc Ilelchruug der Kinder (reprinted from Muttcrschuts^ 1905, Ileit 
4 and 5) is a most admirable and thorougli discussion of the whole 
question of sexual education, though the writer is more interested in 
the U*ac])cr*s share in this question than in the mother’s. SuggostioM 
to mothers are contained in Hugo Salus, Wo kommen die Kinder her’/, 
E. Stichl, Fine Muitcrpflirht, and many other books. Dr. Alfred Kiml 
strongly recommends Ludwig Giirlitt's Der Verkehr mit vteincm Ktu- 
dern, more especially in it.s combination of sexual education with artistic 
education. Many similar books are referred to by Bloch, in his Sexual 
Life of Our Time, Ch. xxvi. 

I have enumcruted the names of these little books because they are 
frequently issued in a sciiii'private manner, and are seldom easy to pro¬ 
cure or to hear of. The propagation of such books seems to be felt to 
be almost a disgraceful action, only to be performed by stealth. And 
such a feeling seems not unnatural when we see, as in the case of the 
author of Almost Fourteen, that a nomiimlly civili;?ed country, instead 
of loading with honors a man who lias worked for its moral and physical 
welfare, seeks so far as it can to ruin him. 

I may add that while it would usually lie very helpful to a mother 
to be acquainted with a few of the l)Ooklcts I liavo named, she would do 
well, in actually talking to her children, to rely mainly on her own 
knowledge and inspiration. 
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The sexual educatiou which it is the motlicr’s duty and 
privilege to initiate during her child's early years cannot and 
ought not to be technical. It is not of the nature of formal 
instruction but is a private and intimate initiation. Xo doubt 
the motlicr must herself be taught.» But the education she 
needs is mainly an education in love and insight. The actual 
facts which she rtniuires to use at this early stage are very simple. 
Her main task is to make clear the child's own intimate relation? 
to herself and to show that all young things have a similar 
intimate relation to their mothers; in generalizing on tliis point 
the egg is the simplest and mo.st fundamental type to explain the 
origin of the individual life, for the idea of the egg—in its widest 
sense as the seed—not onlv has its truth for tlic human creature 
but may be aj)plied throughout the animal and vegetalde world. 
In this e.xplanation the child's physical relationship to his fatlier 
is not necessarily at first involved; it mav be left to a further 
stage or until the child's (piestions lead \ip to it. 

Apart from his interest in his origin, the child is also 
interested in his se.xual, or as they seem to him exclusively, Ins 
e.xcrotory organs, and in those of other people, his sisters and 
parents. On these j)oints, at this age, his mother may simply 
and naturally satisfy his simple and natural curiosity, calling 
things liy precise names, whether the names used are common or 
uncommon being a matter in regard to which she may exercise 
her judgment and taste. In this manner the mother will, 
indirectly, be able to safcg\iard her child at the outset against the 
prudish and prurient notions alike which he will encounter later. 
She will also without unnatural stress be able to lead the child 
into a reverential attitude towards his own organs and so exert 
an influence against any undesirable tampering with them. In 
talking with liim about the origin of life and about liis own body 
and functions, in however elementar)' a fashion, she will have 
initiated liim both in sexual knowledge and in sexual hygiene. 
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The mother who establislies a relationship of confidence with 
her child during these first years will probably, if she possesses 
any measure of wisdom and tact, be able to preserve it even after 
the epoch of puberty into the difficult years of adolescence. But 
as an educator in the narrower sense her functions will, in most 
cases, end at or before puberty. A somewhat more technical and 
completely impersonal acquaintance with the essential facts of sex 
then becomes desirable, and this would usually be supplied by 
the school. 

Hie great thougli capricious educator, Basedow, to some extent a 
pupil of Rousseau, was an early pioneer in both the theory and the 
practice of giving school children instruction in the facts of the sexual 
life, from the age of ten onwards. He insists much on this subject in 
his great treatise, the Elementartcerk (1770-1774). The questions of 
children are to be answered truthfully, he states, and they must be 
taught never to jest at anything so sacred and serious as the sexual 
relations. Tliey are to be shown pictures of childbirth, and the dangers 
of sexual irregularities are to be clearly expounded to them at the outset. 
Boys are to be taken to hospitals to see the results of venereal disease. 
Basedow is aware that many parents .and teachers will be shocked at 
ids insistence on these things in his books and in his practical peda¬ 
gogic work, but such people, he declares, ought to be shocked at the 
Bible (see, e.g.. Pinloche. I.a Reforme dc VEducation cn Allcinagne an 
dixhuiti^me sidcle: Basedoto et le Philandiropiniitmc, pp. 125, 25C, 260, 
272), Basedow was too far ahead of his own time, and even of ours, 
to exert much inttuence in this matter, and he had few immediate 
imitators. 

Somewhat later than Basedow, a distinguished English physician. 
Thomas Beddoes, worked on somewhat the same lines, seeking to promote 
sexual knowledge by lectures and demonstrations. In bis remarkable 
book, flggcia, published in 1802 (vol. i, Essay IV) ho sets forth tho 
absurdity of the conventional requirement that “discretion and ignorance 
should lodge in the same bosom,” and deals at length with the question 
of masturbation and the need of sexual education. He insists on tlie 
great importance of lectijres on natural history which, he had found, 
could be given with perfect propriety to a mixed audience. His experi¬ 
ences had shown that botany, the amphibia, the hen and her eggs, human 
anatomy, even disease and sometimes the sight of it, are salutary from 
this point of view. He thinks it is a happy thing for a child to gain 
his first knowledge of sexual difTerenee from anatomical subjects, tho 
dignity of death being a noble prelude to the knowledge of sex and 
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depriving it forever of morbid prurience. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that this method of tcaclnng children the elements of sexu;J 
anatomy in the pos/-»ior/cw room has not found many advocates oi 
followers; it is iintlesirable, for it fails to take into account the sensi¬ 
tiveness of children to such impressions, and it is unnecessary, for it is 
just ns easy to teach the dignity of life as the dignity of death. 

The duty of the school to impart education in matters of sex to 
children has in recent years been vigorously and ably advocated by 
Maria Lisclincwska (op. cit.), who speaks with thirty years’ experience 
as a teacher and an intimate acquaintance with chihlren and their home 
life, t'hc argues that among the mass of the population to-day, while 
in the home-life there is every op|>ortunity for coarse familiarity with 
sexual matters, there is no opportunity for a pure and enlightened intro¬ 
duction to tliem, parents being for the most part botli morally and 
intellectually incapable of aiding their children here. That the school 
should assume the leading part in this task is, she believes, in aecord- 
ftnee with the whole tendency of modern civilized life. She would have 
the instruction graduated in such a manner that during the fiftli or 
sixth year of school life the pupil would receive instruction, with the 
aid of diagrams, conccrtiing the sexual org-ans and functions of the 
higher mammals, tlio bull mid cow being selected by preference. The 
facts of gestation would of course be included. When this st!>go was 
reached it would be easy to pass on to the human species with the state¬ 
ment: “.Tust in the same way as the calf develops in the cow so tho 
child develops in the mother’s body.” 

It i.s dilhcnlt not to recognize tho force of Marla Lischnewskn’s 
argument, and it seems highly probable that, as she asserts, the instruc¬ 
tion proposed lies in the course of our present path of progress. Such 
instruction would he formal, unemotional, nd impersonal; it would be 
given not as spei-iflc instruction in matters of sex, but simply as a part 
of natural history. It would supplement, so far as more knowledge is 
concerned, the information the child had already received from it? 
mother. But it would by no means supplant or ‘replace the personal 
and intimate relationship of confidence between mother and child. That 
18 always to he aimed at, ami though it may not be possible among the 
ill-educated mas-sos of to-day , nothing else will adequately take its place. 

There can he no doubt, liowever, that while in the future 
the school will most probably be regarded as the proper place in 
which to teach the elements of physiology-—and not as at present 
a merely emasculated and effeminated physiology-—the intro- 
duction of such reformed teaching is as yet impracticable in many 
=*pmmunities. A coarse and ill-bred community moves in a 
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vicious circle. Its members are brought up to believe that sex 
matters are filthy, and when they become adults tliey protest 
violently against their cliildren being taught this filthy knowl¬ 
edge. The teachers task is thus rendered at the best difficult, 
and under democratic conditions impossible. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, hope for any immediate introduction of sexual physiology 
into schools, even in the unobtrusive form in which alone it 
could properly be introduced, that is to say as a natural and 
inevitable part of general physiology. 

This objection to animal physiology by no means applies, 
however, to botany. There can be little doubt that botany is of 
all tlie natural sciences that which best admits of this incidental 
instruction m tlio fundamental facts of sex, when we are con¬ 
cerned with children below the age ol puberty'. Tliere are at least 
two reasons why this should be so. In the first place botany 
really presents the beginnings of sex, in their most naked and 
essential forms; it makes clear the nature, origin, and sig¬ 
nificance of sex. Ill the second place, in dealing with plants the 
facts of sex can be stated to children of either sex or any age 
quite plainly and nakedly without any reserve, for no one now¬ 
adays regards the botanical facts of sex as in any way oflensive. 
The expounder of sex in plants also 1ms on his side tlie advantage 
of being able to assert, without question, the entire beauty of the 
sexual process. He is not confronted by the ignorance, bad 
education, and false associations which have made it so difficult 
either to see or to show the beauty of sex in animals. From 
the sex-life of plants to the sex-life of the lower animals there 
is, however, but a step which the teacher, according to his dis¬ 
cretion, may take. 


An early educational autliority, Salzniann, in 1785 advocated the 
sexual enlightenment of children by first teaching them botany, to be 
followed by zoology. In modern times the method of imparting sox 
knowledge to children by means, in the first place, of botany, has boon 
generally advocated, and from the most various quarters. Thus -^*«'''-o 
{La Ptibcrla, p. .100) recomends this plan. .T. IIiidrcy-Mcnos { a 
Question du Sexc dans |•^:d.n•ntion.” Itcvuc Socialisle. June. 1895). gives 
the same advice. Rudolf Sommer, in a paper entitled “Mlldchenerzieli- 
ung Oder Mensclienbildung?” {Geschlccht und Ocssdschaft, Juhrgang 
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T, Heft 3) recommends that the first introduction of sox knowledge to 
children should be made by talking to them on simple natural history 
subjects; “there are endless opportunities,” he remarks, “over a fairy¬ 
tale. or a walk, or a fruit, or an egg, the sowing of seed or the ncstr 
building of birds.” Canon I-yttelton (JraiHiwj; of the Young lu Lnios 
of ii<T, pp. 74 et scg.) advises a somewhat similar method, though lay¬ 
ing chief stress on personal confidence between the child and his niotlier, 
“reference is made to the animal world just so far as the child's knowl¬ 
edge extends, so as to prevent the new facts from being viewed in isola¬ 
tion, but the main emphasis is laid on his feeling for his mother an^ 
the instinct which exists in nearly all children of reverence due to thr 
maternal relation;” he adds that, however diflicult the subject may 
seem, the essential facts of paternity must also be explained to boys and 
girls alike. Keyes, again (yoo YorA: Medical Journal, Feb. 10, 1006), 
advocates teaching children from an early age the sexual facts of plant 
life and also concerning insects and other lower animals, and so g;ad- 
ually leading up to human beings, the matter being thus robbed of its 
unwholesome mystery. Mrs. Ennis Richmond {Boyhood, p. 62) recom¬ 
mends that children should be sent to spend some of their time upon a 
farm, so that they may not only become acquainted with the general 
facts of the natural world, but also with the sexual lives of animals, 
learning things winch it is diflicult to teach verbally. Karina Karin 
(“Wic erziebt man ein Kind zilr wissenden Keuscblieit?” Grschlechl und 
GcscUschaft, Jahrgang I. Heft 4), reproducing some of her talks with 
her nine-year old son, from the time that he first asked her where chil¬ 
dren came from, shows how she began with telling him almiit flowers, to 
pass on to fish and birds, and finally to the facts of human pregnancy, 
showing him pictures from an obstetrical manual of the chihl in its 
mother's liody. It may be added that the advisability of beginning the 
sex (cacliing of children with the facts of botany was repeatedly empha¬ 
sized by various speakers at the special meeting of the German Congress 
for Combating Venereal Disease devoted to tlie subject of sexual instruc¬ 
tion {Scxualpddagogik, especially pp. .36, 47, 76). 


The transition from botany to tlie elementary zoology of the 
lower animals, to human anatomy and physiology, and to the 
scienee of anthropology based on tliese, is simple and natural. 
Tt is not likely to be taken in detail until the age of puberty. 
Sex enters into all these subjects and should not be artificially 
excluded from them in the education of either boys or girls. 
The text-hooks from which the sexual system is entirely omitted 
ought no longer to be tolerated. The nature and secretion of the 
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testicles, the meaning of the ovaries and of menstruation, as 
well as the significance of metabolism and the urinary excretion, 
should be clear in their main lines to all boys and girls who have 
reached the age of puberty. 

At puberty there arises a new and powerful reason why boys 
and girls should receive definite instruction in matters of sex. 
Before that age it is possible for the foolish parent to imagine 
that a child may be preserved in ignorant innocence.i At 
puberty that belief is obviously no longer possible. The 
efilorescence of puberty witli the development of the sexual 
organs, the appearance of hair in unfamiliar places, the general 
related organic changes, the spontaneous and perliaps alarming 
occurrence in bovs of seminal emissions, and in girls of menstrua¬ 
tion, the unaccustomed and sometimes acute recognition of 
sexual desire accompanied by new sensations in the sexual organs 
and leading perhaps to masturbation; all these arouse, as we 
cannot fail to realize, a new anxiety in the boy’s or girl’s mind, 
and a new curiosity, all the more acute in many cases because it 
is carefully concealed as too private, and even too sliameful, to 
speak of to anyone. In boys, especially if of sensitive tempera¬ 
ment, the suffering thus caused may be keen and prolonged. 


A doctor of philosophy, prominent in his profession, wrote to Stan¬ 
ley Hall (Adolescence, vol. i, p. 432) : “My entire youtli, from si.v to 
eighteen, was made miserable from luck of knowledge that any one who 
knew anytliiiig of the nature of puberty might have given; tliis long 
sense of defect, dread of operation, shame and worry, has left on indeli¬ 


ble mark.” There are certainly many men who couhi say tlie same. 
I>ancaster (“Psychology and Pedagogy of Adoleseeiicc,” Pedagogical 
Seminary, July, 1897, pp. 12.1-5) speaks strongly regarding tlie evils 
of ignorance of sexual hygiene, and the terrible fact that millions of 
youths are always in the hands of quacks who dupe them into the belief 
that they are on the road to an awful destiny merely because they have 
occasional emissions during sleep. “This is not a light matter,” Lan¬ 
caster declares. “It strikes at the veiy foundation of our inmost life. 
It deals with the reproductory part of our natures, and must have a deep 
hereditary influence. It is a n.itural re.Mjlt of the foolish false modesty 
shown regarding all sex instruction. Even,* boy should he taught the 


I Moll (op. cit., p. 224) argues well how iinpossihio it is to pre- 
sene children from sights and influence connected with the sexual Iiie. 
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simple physiological facts before his life is forever blighted by this 
cause.” Lancaster has had in his liands one thousand letters, mostly 
written hy young people, who were usually normal, and addressed to 
quacks who were duping them. From time to time the .suicides of 
youths from thi.s cause are reported, and in many mysterious suicides 
this has undoubtedly been the r«al cause. “Week afb-r wcik." writes 
the Britifsh Medical Joiinial in an editorial ("Dangerous Quack Liter.a- 
ture; The Moral of a Recent Suicide.” Oct. 1. 1802). “we receive 
despairing letters from those victims of foul birds of prey who have 
obtained theii first hold on those they rob. torture and often ruin, by 
advertisements inserted by newspapers of a re-pcct.il)le. nay. even of a 
valuable and re.-.peeted. eb.araeter.” It is added that the wealthy pro¬ 
prietors of such newspapers, often enjoying a reputation for henevolonee, 
even when tlie matter is hrought before them, refuse to interfere as they 
woxild thereby lose a source of iiuxmie, ami a censorship of advertise¬ 
ments i.s proposed. This, however, is dilfieult, ami would he ipiito 
unnecessary if youths received proper enlightenment troiu their natural 
guardians. 

Masturbation, and the fear that hy an oeeasional and perhajis out¬ 
grown practice of masturbation they have soinetim-'s done themselves 


irre|iaral)le injury, is a common source of anxiety to hoys. It has long 
been a question whether a hoy should he wuriual against masturbation. 
.\t a im-etiiig of tlip Sevtion of I’syehohigj- of the Rritish Meilical As.so- 
eiation some year.s ago. four speakers, ineluding tlie I're-ident (Dr. 
niatnlford). Were dei-idedly in favor of parents wnriiiiig their ehil<lr<‘n 
against masturbation, while tliron .speakers were deeiiledly agjiiiist tliat 
coiirse, mainly on the grouml that it was possible to pass tlirough even 
a public s<-liiH>l life witbotit hearing of inastur))ation. and aNo that the 


warning against masturbation miglit encourage tin- jiraetiee. It is, 
however, becoming more and more clearly realized tliat ignorance, even 
if it can he maintained, is a peribms possession, while the teaehing that 
con.sisLs, as it should, in a loving mother's counsel to the child from his 
earliest years to treat his sexuni parts with care and respect, can only 
lead to masturbation in the ehild who is alremly irresistibly impelled to 
it. >rost of the sex inannnls for hoys touch on inastxirbation, sometimes 
exaggerating its clangors; sneh exaggeration should he avoided, for it 
leads to far worse evils than those it attempts to prevent. It aeema 
undesirable that any w.arnings about masturbation should form part of 
school instruction, unless umh-r ven,’ special olreumstances. The sexuni 
instructirin imparted in the school on sexual as on other subjects should 
be absolutely impersonal and objective. 

At this point we approach one of the difficulties in the way of 
fiextial enlightenment: the ignorance or unwisdom of the wouldbo 
teachers. This difficulty at present e.\ibt3 both in the home and the 
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school, while it destroys tlie value of many manuals written for the 
sexual instruction of the young. Tlie mother, who ought to be the 
child's confidant and guide in matters of sexual education, and could 
naturally be so if left to her own healthy instincts, has usually been 
brought up in false traditions which it requires a high degree of intelli¬ 
gence and character to escape from; the school-teacher, even if only 
called u[K)n to give instruction in natural history, is oppressed by the 
same traditions, and by false shame concerning the whole subject of sex; 
the writer of manuals on sex has often only freed himself from these 
bonds ill order to advocate dogmatic, unscientilie, and sometimes mis¬ 
chievous opinions which have been evolved in entire ignorance of the 
real facts. As Moll says {Das Hcxuallcben dcs Kiudes, p. 270), neces¬ 
sary as sexual enlightenment is, we cannot help feeling a little skeptical 
as to its results so long m- those who ought to enlighten are themselves 
often in need of enlightenment. He refers also to the fact that even 
among c-ompotent authorities there is ditTerence of opinion concerning 
important mutters, as, for instance, whether masturbation is physiolog¬ 
ical at the first development of the sexual impulse and how far sexual 
abstinence is beneficial. But it is evident that the difficulties due to 
false tradition and ignorance will diminish as sound traditions and bet¬ 
ter knowledge become more widely diffused. 

The girl at puberty is usually less keenly and definitely 
conscious of licr sc.xual nature than the boy. Ilut the risks she 
runs from se.xual ignorance, tliough for tlie most jiart dillerent, 
are more subtle and less easy to repair. Slie is often extremely 
inquisitive concerning these matters; the thoughts of adolescent 
girls, and often their conversation among themselves, revolve 
much around se.xual and allied mysteries. Even in the mutter of 
conscious sexual impulse the girl is often not so widely difTorent 
from her brother, nor so much less likely to escajie the con¬ 
tamination of evil communications, so that the scruples of 
foolish and ignorant persons who dread to “sully her purity” by 
proper instruction arc exceedingly misplaced. 

ronver.-^ations dealing with the important iiiysterics of human 
nature. Obici and Marchesini were told by ladies who had formerly been 
pupils in Italian Normal Schools, arc the order of the day in schools 
and colleges, and specially circle around procreation, the most difficult 
mystery of all. In England, even in the best and most modern colleges, 
in which games and physical exercise are much cultivated. I am told 
that “the majority of the girls are entirely ignorant of all sexual mat¬ 
ters, and understand nothing whatever about them. But they do won- 
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der about them, and talk about ilieiii constantly’' (see AppendiK D, “Tl^e 
School-iMiciulships of Girls,in llic sscooml volume of ihcse 
'•The restricted life and fettered mind of girU/’ wrote a well-known 
physician some years ago (J. Milner Kuiliergill, A<loUKrciiCi\ i pp. 
20 , 22) “leave them with less to actively occupy their llioiights than is 
the case with boys. They are stmliously taught concealment, and a girl 
muv be a perfect model of outward <lciorum an*! yet have a very hlthy 
mind. The prudislmcss with which slm is bnmght up leaves her no 
alternative but to view her passions from the nasty side of human 
nature. All healthy thought on the subject is vigorously repro‘i«cil. 
Everything Is done to darken her mind and foul her imagination by 
throwing her back on her own (lioughts and a literature with which she 
is ashaino*! to own acquaintance. It is o|q«>^e*l to a girl’s best int'*rc«^ts 
to prevent lier from having fair ami just conceptions a1>out herself ami 
her nature. Many a fair young girl is irredeemably ruined on tlie very 
threshold of life, herself and her family disgraced, from ignorance as 
much as from vice. When the moment of temptation conn*s ^he falls 
willuHit any paI[>ablo resistance; she has no trained cduealed power of 
rcsistince witliin hors<df; her whole future hang?^, !Kit U()on herself, but 
upon tlie jicrfc<*tion of (he social safepiards by wliich she is hc<lged an*l 
surrounded.'’ 1‘ndor the free social order of America to-day much ths 
same results are found. In on instructive article (“Wtiy Girls Go 
\Vrong,’' Lfidirs* Home Journal, Jan., H>07) B. B. Limlscy, who. as 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver, is able to speak witli authority, 


brings forward am|>1e evidence on this hea<l. Both girls and boys, he 
has found, sometimes possess niatniscript books in wbich they luul writ¬ 
ten down the crudest sexual tlniigs. These children were often sweet* 
faced, pleasant, re lined and intelHgeiit, and they had respectable par¬ 
ents; but no one had ever sj)oken to them of sex matters, except the 
worst of their school-fellows or some ooarse-min*lcd and reekh ss adult. 


By careful inquiry Limlscy found that only in one in twenty cases had 
the parents ever spoken to the cliildren of sexxial subjects, In nearly 
everj- case the children acknowledged that it was not from their ]>aronU, 
but in the street or from older companions, that they learnt the facts of 
sox. The parents usually imagined that their ctiildrcn were absolutely 
ignorant of these matters, and were astonished to realize their mi.stakc; 
parents do not know their children, nor have they the least idea ol 
what their children know, or wliat their children talk al>out and do 
when away from them.'^ The parents guilty of this neghK't to instruct 
their children, arc, Lindsey declares, traitors to their cliildren. From 
his own experience bo judges that nine-tenths of the girls who “go 
WToiig, whether or not they sink in the world, do so owing to the inat- 
tent'on of their parents, and that in the case of mo^t prostitutes the 
mischief is really done before the ago of twelve; •‘every wayward girl 
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I have talked to has assured me of this truth.’^ He considers that nine*- 
tenths of school-boys and school-girls, in town or country, arc very 
inquisitive regarding matters of sex, and, to liis own amazement, he 
has found that in the girls this is as marked as in the boys. 

It is the business of the girhs mother, at least as much as of 
the boy’s, to watcli over her child from the earliest years and to 
win her confidence in all the intimate and personal matters of 
sex. With these aspects the school cannot properly meddle. 
But in matters of physical sexual liygiene, notably menstruation, 
in regard to which all girls stand on the same level, it is certainly 
the duty of tlie teacher to take an actively watchful part, and, 
moreover, to direct tlie general work of education accordingly, 
and to ensure that tlie pupil shall rest whenever that may seem 
to be desirable. Tliis is part of the very elements of the educa¬ 
tion of girls. To disregard it should disqualify a teacher from 
taking further share in educational work. Yet it is constantly 
and persistently neglected. A large number of girls liave not 
even been prepared by tlieir motlicrs or teachers for the first 
onset of the menstrual flow, sometimes with disastrous results 
both to their bodily and mental health. ^ 

“I know of no large girl’s sdiool,” \Yrotc n distinguished gj’nffi* 
cologist, Sir W. S. Playfair (“Kduralion and Training of Girls at 
Pubertv,” British 3fc<lical Journal, Doe. 7, 1895), ’’in which the abso¬ 
lute distinction which exists between hoys and girls ns regards the 
dominant menstrual function is .systematically cared for and attended 
to. Indeed, the feeling of nil schoolmistresses is distinctly antagonistic 
to sucli an admission. The content ion is that there is no real ditTercnce 
between an adolescent male and female, that what is goocl for one is 
«'ood for the other, and that such as tliere is is clue to the evil customs 
of the past winch have denied to women the ambitions and advantages 
open to men, am! that this will disappear when a happier era is inaiig- 
urated. If this be so, how comes it that while every practical physician 
of experien'‘e has seen many cases of nn;rmia and chlorosis in girls, 
accompanied by amenorrhtnii or menorrhagia, headaches, palpitations, 
omaeiation. and all the familiar accompaniments of breakdown, an 
analogous condition in a school boy is so rare that it may well he 
doubted if it is ever seen at all?” 

1 Girls are not even pre|)ared. in many cast.s, f»)r the appearance 
of the pubic hair. Tl.is unexpected growtli of hair freqxientlv cau.scs 
young girls much secret worry, and often they carefully cut it off. 
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It is, liowevcr, only tlie excuses for this almost criniiiia! lu-sligciici*, 
as iv ought to he consideretl, which are new; the negligence itself is 
ancient. Hall a century earlier, before the new era of feminine educa¬ 
tion, another distiiigni.-hed gjiuccologist, lilt [tJUnuiUs of llratlh and 


of Fiiiiolt Uijijidti, ]>. stated that from a 


^tatistiral 


inquiry rugardiiiy tla* on^et of menstrual ion in nearly one Ihou-nihl 
wonun ho fouml Hint “25 jior cent, wore totally ujipnqiarod for it:i 
appouranoe; that thirtoon out of tho tweiity-tivo wore much frightoned, 
scroamoil, or went into hy.'^terical lit.>; ami tliat six out of the thirteen 
thought tlieiiiselves wounded and wa^he<l with eohl water. Oi tliose 
frightened tl»e general health was .seriou.sly impaired." 

Engelmana, after stating that his exjierienco in America was 
similar to Tilt’s in England, continues (**Tlu' Health of tho American 
Girl." Trau&arlions of ihr Southern b^uri}ic<t\ (tn>i ihjiUlroloijicol f<ocicttj, 
ISOO) : * To iiinumeruhle women has fright, nervous and emotional 

cxeiteiuent. exposure to coUI. brought injury at puberty. W hat more 
natural than that the anxious girl, surprised by tho sudden and unex¬ 
pected loss of the ))reoion< life*lliii<I. should seek to check the bleeding 
wound—as she supposes? Fur this pur|>ose the use of cold washes and 
apj>liealions is eanum>n, some even seek to stop the Ilow by a eohl bath, 
as was done by a now careful mother, who long lay at the point of deatli 
from the result of such indiscretion, and but slowly, by years of care, 
regiiiir<l Ikt health. The terrible warning has not been lo>t, ami mind¬ 
ful of lier own experience she has taught her ehihlren a lesson wliieh 
hut few are hirtunatc enough to learn—the individual care during 
periods of functional activity which is needful for the [ireservation of 


woniaii’s liealtli.'* 

Ill a study of one huiulrod and twenty-live American high school 
girls Dr. Helen Kennedy refers to the “modesty" which makes it impos¬ 
sible own for imdhers and thuighlers to speak to each other comerning 

. six girls in tliis liigli scliool passid 
into womanliooii witli no knowle<lgv wlialcvvr. from a jiropcr source, of 
all that makc.s ihciii women. Tliirty ninc were probablv not much 
\>is(>r, for they stated that they liad reccivcil some instruction, but had 


not talked freely on the matter. From the faet that tho curious girl 
did not talk freely on what naturally interested her. it is possible she 
was put oir with a few words as to personal <-nre. and » reprimand for 
her curiosity. l.pss than half of the girls felt free to talk with their 
motli.rs of this most imi>ortanl matter!” (Helen Kennedy, ' Etlects of 

nil'll >ehool Work upon Girls During Adole.scence,” I'cdagoqical Hctni- 
non/, .fuiie, iSflO.) 

The same state of things probably also prevails in other countries. 
Thus, ns regards p'rance. Edmoml de Goncourt in Chiric (pp. 1:17-130) 
described the terror of his young lieroine at the appearance of the first 


S 
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menstrual period for which she had never been prepared. He adds: 
“It is verj' seldom, indeed, that women speak of this eventuality. 
Mothers fear to warn their daughters, elder sisters dislike confidences 
with their younger sisters, governesses are generally mute with girls 
who have no mothers or sisters.” 

Sometimes this leads to suicide or to attempts at suicide. Thus a 
few years ago the case was reported in the French newspapers of a young 
girl of fifteen, who threw herself into the Seine at Saint-Ouen. She was 
rescued, and on being brought before the police commissioner said that 
she had been attacked by an “unknown disease” which had driven her 
to despair. Discreet inquiry revealed that the mysterious malady was 
one common to all women, and the girl was restored to her insufficiently 
punished parents. 

Half a century ago the sexual life of girls was ignored by 
their parents and teachers from reasons of prudishness; at the 
present time, when quite different ideas prevail regarding 
feminine education, it is ignored on the ground that girls should 
be as independent of their physiological sexual life as boys are. 
The fact that this mischievous neglect has prevailed equally 
under such different conditions indicates clearly that the vary¬ 
ing reasons assigned for it are merely the cloaks of ignorance. 
With the growth of knowledge we may reasonably hope that one 
of the chief evils which at present undermine in early life not 
only healthy motlierhood but healthy womanhood generally, may 
be gradually eliminated. The data now being accumulated show 
not only the extreme prevalence of painful, disordered, and 
absent menstruation in adolescent girls and young women, but 
also tlie great and sometimes permanent evils inflicted upon even 
healthy girls when at the beginning of sexual life they are sub¬ 
jected to severe strain of any kind, ilcdical authorities, 
whicliever sex they belong to, may now be said to be almost or 
quite unanimeus on this point. Some years ago, indeed, Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, in a very able book, The Question of Best 
for ^Yomcn, concluded that “ordinarily healthy” women may 
disregard the menstrual period, but she admitted that forty-six 
per cent, of women are not “ordinarily healthy,” and a minority 
which comes so near to being a majority can by no means be 
dismissed as a negligible quantity. Girls themselves, indeed. 
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carried awav by the ardor of their pursuit of work or amuse¬ 
ment, are usually recklessly and ignorantly indilferent to tlie 
serious risks they run. But the opinions of teachers are now 
tending to agree with medical opinion in recognizing the 
importance of care and rest during tlie years of tdolesconce, and 
teachers are even prepared to admit that a year s rest from hard 
work during the period that a girls sexual life is becoming 
established, while it may ensure her health and vigor, is not even 
a disadvantage from the educational point of viesv. \\ ith the 
growth of knowledge and the decay of ancient prejudices, we 
may reasonably hope that women will be emancipated from the 
traditions of a false civilization, which have forced her to regard 
her glory as her shame,—though it has never been so among 
robust primitive peoples,—and it is encouraging to lind that so 
distinguished an educator as Principal Stanley Hall looks for¬ 
ward with confidence to such a time. In his exhaustive work on 
Adolescence he writes: “Instead of shame of this function girls 
should be tauglit the greatest reverence for it. and should help it 
to normality by regularly stepping aside at statwl times for a 
few years till it is well established and normal. To higher beings 
tliat looked down upon human life as we do upon flowers, these 
would be the most interesting and beautiful hours of blossoming. 
\\ ith more self-knowledge women will have more self-respect at 
this time. Savagery reveres this state and it gives to women a 
mystic awe. The time may come when we must even change tlie 
divisions of the year for women, leaving to man his week and 
giving to her the same number of Sabbatlis per year, hut in 
groups of four successive days per month. When woman asserts 
her true physiological rights she will begin here, and will glory 
in what, in an age of ignorance, man made her think to be her 
shame. Die pathos about the leaders of woman s so-called 
emancipation, is that they, even more than those tliov would 
persuade, accept man's estimate of this state.^'i 


fKo yoh P- 511. >f.iny year.s ago. in 1875, 

• 1 Ciarke, in his .SVj* in Edueniion, advised menstrual rest for 

pris and therphy arouspd a violent opposition which would certainly 
not w fouml nowadays, when tl.c si>ecial risks of womanl.oocl are becora- 
ing more clcarlv understood. 
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These wise words cannot be too deeply pondered. The 
patlios of the situation has indeed been—at all events in the 
past for to-day a more enlightened generation is growing up— 
that the very leaders of the woman's movement have often 
betrayed the cause of women. They have adopted the ideals of 
men, they have urged women to become second-rate men, they 
have declared that the healthy natural woman disregards the 
presence of her menstrual functions. This is the very reverse 
of tile trutli. “They claim,” remarks Engelmann, “that woman 
in her natural state is tlie physical equal of man, and constantly 
point to the primitive woman, the female of savage peoples, as 
an example of this supposed axiom. Do they know how well this 
same savage is aware of the weakness of woman and her sus¬ 
ceptibility at certain periods of her life? And with what care he 
protects her from harm at these periods? I believe not. Tlie 
imjjortance of surrounding women with certain precautions 
during the height of tliese great functional waves of her 
existence was appreciated by all peoples living in an approx¬ 
imately natural state, by all races at all times; and among tlieir 
comparatively few religious customs this one, all'ording rest to 
women, was most persistently adhered to.” It is among the 
■white races alone that the sexual invalidism of women prevails, 
and it is the white races alone, which, outgrowing the religious 
ideas with which the menstrual seclusion of women was asso¬ 
ciated, have flung away that beneficent seclusion itself, tlirowing 
nway tlie baby with tlie bath in an almost literal sense.^ 

In Germany Tobler has investigated tlie menstrual hislorie.s of 
over one thousuml women {Monalsschrift fur Gcburtshiilfc und 
koloffic, July, 1905). He finds tliat in llic great majority of women at 


1 For a summary of the physical and mental plienoineiia of the 
menstrual period, see Havelock Ellis; Man- and troujau Cli. XT. Tlio 
primitive conception of menstruation is hrielly discussed in Appcmlix 
A to the first volume of these Studies, and more el.ahoratcly hy J. tj- 
Fr.'izer in The Golden Itoufjh. A large collection of facts 
to the menstrual seclusion of women throughout the world will he 
in Floss and T^artels. Das Wrih. The pubertal 
Torres Straits has been especially studied by Seli^ann, Jteports .1 if 
poloificol Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, Ch. VI. 
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the present day incnstr\iation associated with ilistinct deterioration o( 
the general liealth. and diminution of functional energy*. In 2(J per cent, 
local pain, general malaise, and mental and nervous anomalies coexisted; 
in larger proportion come the cases in wliicli local pain, general weak 
health or psychic abnormality was experienced alone at this [»erioil. In 
10 per cent, only none of these symptoms were experienced. In a very 
small separate group the physical and mental functions \ver(* strc»nger 
during this period, but in half of these cases there >Yas distinct disturb* 
anoc during the interrncujstrual period. Tobler concludes that, wliile 
monslruatioii itself is physiological, all these disturbances are patlio- 
logical. 

As far as Enirland is concerned, at a discussion of normal and 
painful menstruation at a meeting of the British Association of Uegis- 
tored Medical Women on the Tth of .fuly, 190S, it was staled by Miss 
Bentham that oO per cent, of girls in good position sulTorcd from pain¬ 
ful menstruation. Mrs. Dun nett said it usually occurred between the 

% 

aj'fs of Iwciity-four and iliirty. Wing frci|Uintly due to noglec-t to rest 
during menstruation in tho earlier ytars, and Mrs. OraingiT Kvans ha< 
found that tliis condition was very common among elementary school 
teachers who had wenkod hard for examinations during early girlliood. 

In America various investigations have been carried out. sliowing 
the prevalence of di.sturbance in the sexual health of school girls and 
young women. Thus Dr. Helen I*. Kenne<ly obtained elalKirate data con¬ 
cerning the iiienstnial life of one hundred and twenty-live liigli school 
girls of the average age of eighteen (••Ktleetof High School Work upon 
tiirls During Adolescence.” I‘ril<ttjnpiral ficmiiiaru, .Tune. i.SflQ). Only 
twenty-eight felt no pain during the period; half tlie total numWr 
experienced disagroe.ihle symptoms before the period (such as hcadaelie, 
malaise, irrit;\bility of temper), while forty-four eoinp1aine<l of other 
symptoms besides pain <luring the period (especially headache ami great 
weakness). Jane Kelley Sabine (<iuoted in Itoslon Maliral and Snrjnaf 
dournal. Sept. lo. 1004) found in New Kiigland schools among two thou- 
aaiid girls iliat To jut cent, had menstrual trotJdes, 00 per cent. Iiad 
loucorrhtva and ovarian neuralgia, and GO per cent, had to give up work 
for two days <luring caclj niontli. These results seem juorc than usually 
unfavorable, hut are significant, as they cover a large number of cases. 
The conditions in the i'acilic States are not much better. Dr. Mary 
Hitter (in a paper read before tlie California State Mi-dical Society in 
1000) stated that of OCO Freshmen girls at the University of California, 
07 per cent, were .suhji-ct to menstrual disorders. 27 per cent, to head¬ 
aches. 30 per cent, to Wckaches, 20 per cent, were habitually constipated. 
H» per cent. hn<l abnormal heart sounds; only 23 per cent, were free 
from functional disturbances. Dr. Helen Mac>iurchey. in an inU-resting 
paper on “Physiological Phenomena Preceding or Accompanying Men- 
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struation’^ (Lanccty Oct. 5, 1901), by inquiries among one hundred 
inodieul women, nurses, an<l women teachers in Toronto concerning the 
presence or absence of twenty‘One different abnormal menstrual phc* 
nomena. found that between 50 and 60 per cent, admitted that they 
were liable at this time to disturbed sleep, to headache, to mental 
depression, to digestive disturbance, or to disturbance of the special 
senses, while about 25 to 50 per cent, were liable to neuralgia, to vertigo, 
to excessive non'ous energ}’, to defective nervous and muscular power, 
to cutaneous hvperiesthenia, to vasomotor disturbances, to constipation, 
to diarrlicea, to increased urination, to cutaneous eruption, to increased 
liability to take cold, or to irritating watery discharges before or after 
the menstrual discharge. Tliis inquiry' is of much interest, because it 
clearly brings out the marked prevalence at menstruation of conditions 
which, though not necessarily of any gravity, yet definitely indicate 
decreased power of resistance to morbid iniluences and diminished 
efficienev for work. 

How serious an impediment menstrual troubles are to a woman is 
indicated by tbe fact that the women who achieve success and fame 
seem seldom to be greatly affected by them. To that we may, in jiart, 
attribute the frequency with which leaders of the women’s movement 
have treated menstruation ns a thing of no importance in a woman’s 
life. Adele Gerhard, and llclene Simon, also, in their valuable and 
impartial work, ifutterschaft und Geistige Arbeit (p. 312), failed to 
find, in their inquiries among women of distinguislied ability, that men¬ 
struation was regarded as seriously disturbing to work. 

Of late the suggestion that adolescent girls shall not only rest from 
work during two days of the menstrual period, but have an entire holi¬ 
day from school during the first year of sexual life, has frequently been 
put forward, both from the medical and the educational aide. At the 
meeting of the Association of Registered >fedienl Women, alrcafly 
referred to, Mi.ss Sturge s[)oke of the good results obtained in a school 
where, during the first two years after puberty, the girls were kept in 
bed for the fir.st two days of each menstrual period. Some years ago 
Dr. G. W. Cook (“Some Disorders of >ren«truation.” American Journal 
of Obstetrics, April. 1896). after giving ea.ses in point, wrote: “It is 
my deliberate conviction that no girl should be confined at study during 
the year of her puberty, but she should live an ouUloor life.” In an 
article on “Alumna’s Children,” by “An Alumna" {Popular Science 
Monthly, May, 1004), dealing with the se.xual invalidism of American 
women and the severe strain of motherhood upon them, the author, 
though she is by no means hostile to education, ^vhich is not, she 
declares, at fault, pleads for rest for the pubertal girl. “If the brain 
claims her whole vitality, how can there be any proper development? 
Just as very young children should give all their strength for some years 
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solclv to pliysical growth before llie brain i.s allowed to make auy con 
sidcrnble demands, so at this critical period in the life of the woman 
nothing should obstruct the right of way of this important system. A 
year at the least should be made espwially easy for her. witli neither 
mental nor nervous strain; and throughout tin* rest of her schcMd days 
she should have her periodical day of rest, free from any study or over- 
exertion.’^ In another article on the same subject in the same Journal 
(‘‘The Healtli of An^erican GirUs/’ Sept., 1907), Xellic Comins Whitakei 
advocates a similar course. “I am coming to be convinced, somewhat 
against my wisli, (hat there are many cases \\hen (ho girl ought to be 
taken out of school entirely for some months or for a year at ih(* pcrjoi/ 
of puberttf.'* Slie adds that tlie chief obstacle in the way is tlie girl's 
own likes and dislikes, and the ignorance of her mother who lias been 
accu^itomed to think tliat pain is a woman's natural lot. 

Sucli a period of rest from mental strain, while it would fortify 
the organism in its resistance to any reasonable >train later, no«.*d l»y no 
means be lost for education in the wider .sense of the word, for the edu¬ 
cation rwiuired in classrooms is but a Muall part of tlie education 
required for life. Xor should it by any means be reserved merely for 
the sickly and delicate girl. The tragie jiart of the jircsent neglect to 
give girls a really sound and fitting education is that the bo«^t and finest 
girls are thereby so often ruituMl. Kven tlie Knglish policeman, who 
admittcilly belongs in physieal vigor and nervous balance to tlie flower 
of the population, is unable to l>car the strain of his life, and is said 
to be worn out in twenty-five years. It is equally foolish to submit the 
finest flowers of girlhood to a strain which is admitto<lly too severe. 


It seems to he clear tlint the main factor in tlie common 
sexual and general invalidism of girls and young women is had 
hygiene, in the first place consisting in neglect of the menstrual 
functions and in tlie second place in faulty habits generally. 
In all the more essential matters that concern the liygiene of 
the body the traditions of girls—and this seems to be more 
especially the case in the Anglo-Saxon countries—are inferior 
to those of youths. Women are much more inclined than men 
to subordinate these things to what seems to them some more 
urgent interest or fancy of the moment; they are trained to wear 
nwkward and constricting garments, they are indiiferent to 
regular and substantial meals, preferring innutritions and 

are apt to disregard the 
demands of the bowels and tlie bladder out of laziness or 
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modesty; they are even indilterent to pliysical cleanliness.^ In 
a jireat number of minor ways, which separately may seem to be 
of little importance, they play into the hands of an environment 
whicli, not always liaving boon adequately adjusted to tlieir 
s))ecial needs, would exert a considerable stress and strain even if 
they carefully souglit to guard tliemselves against it. It lias 
been found in an American Women's College in which about half 
the scliolars wore corsets and half not, that nearly all the honors 
and prizes went to the non-corset-wearers. McBride, in bringing 
forward this fact, pertinently remarks, “If the wearing of a 
single stvle of dress will make this difference in the lives' of 
young women, and that, too, in their most vigorous and resistive 
period, liow much difference will a score of unhealthy habits 
make, if persisted in for a life-time ?2 


“It seems evident.” A. E. Giles concludes (“Some Points of Pre¬ 
ventive Treatment in tlie Diseases of Women,” The Hospilal, April 10, 
185)7) “that dysmenorrljoea might be to a large extent prevented by 
attention to general health and education. Short hours of work, espe* 


1 Thus Miss Lura Sanborn, Director of Physical Training at the 
Chicago Xoriiinl School, found that a bath once a fortniglit was not 
unusual. At the menstrual period especially there is still a supersti¬ 
tious dread of water. Girls should always be taught that at this period, 
above all. cleanliness is imperatively necessary. There should he a tepid 
hip hath night and morning, and a vaginal douclie (which should never 
be cold) is always advantageous, both for comfort as well as clean¬ 
liness There Is ‘not the slightest reason to dread water during mon- 
Rtruntion. This point was discussed a few years ago in the Itritish 
Meilical Joiirnnl with complete unanimity of opinion. A distinguished 
American obstetrician, also. Dr. J. Clifton Edgar, after a careful studv 
of opinion and practice in this matter (“Bathing During the Menstrual 
Period,” American Journal Obstetrics, Sept., 1900). conelmles that it is 
possible and beneficial to take cold baths (though not sea-baths) during 
the period, provided due precautions are observed, and that there are no 
sudden changes of habits. Such a course should not be indiscriminately 
adopted, but there can he no doubt that in sturdy peasant women who 
are inured to it early in life even prolonged immersion in the sea m 
fishing has no evil results, and is even beneficial. Houzel {Annates (ie 
Of/n/^eolofjie Deo.. 1894) has published statistics of the menstrual life 
of 123 fisherwomen on the French coast. They were accustomed to 
shrimp for hours at a time in the sea. often to above the w^st. and 
then walk about in their wet clothes selling the shrimps, ^ley all 
insisted that their menstruation was easier when they were nctiyely at 
work. Their periods are notably regular, and their fertility . 

2.T. IT. McBride. “The Life and Tlealfh of Our Girls in Relation tO 

Their Future.” Alienist and yeurolotjist, Feb., 1904. 
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cially of standing; plenty of outdoor exereiso—tennis, boating, cycling, 
gj'innasties, an<l walking for tliose who cunnot alford these; regularity 
of meaU and food of the proper <iuality—not the incessant tea and bread 
an<l butter witli variation of jjastry; the avoidance of ovcrexcrtiuii and 
prolonged fatigue; these are some of the principal things wluch re«]uire 
attention. Let girls pursue their study, but more leisurely; they will 
arrive at the same goal, but a little later/’ The boiielU of allowing 
free movement ami exercise to the whole body is undoubtedly very great, 
both as reg:irds the sexual an<l general ])hysical health and the mental 
balance; in order to insure this it is necessary to avoid heavy and con¬ 
stricting garments, more especially arountl the chest, for it is in respira¬ 
tory power and chest expiinsion more than in any oOier respect that 
girls fall hehiiul boys (see, e.g.y Havclo<'k Kllis, Man and IVoman, Ch. 
IX). In old days the great obstacle to the free exercise of girls lay in 
an ideal of feminine behavior whicli involved a prim restraint on every 
natural movement of the l>o<ly. At the jirosent day that i<leal is not so 
fervently pr<*ached as of ohl. but its traditional intluencc still to some 
extent persists, while there is the further dilliculty that adequate time 
and opportunity and encouragement are by no means generally alTorded 
to girls for the cultivation and training of the romping instincts which 
arc really a serious part of education, for it is by such free exercise of 
the whole body tliat the ncuro-nniscular system, the basis of all vitiil 
octivity, is built up. The neglect of such education is to dav clearly 
visible in the structure of our women. Dr. F. May Dickins<m llerrv. 
Medical Kxainincr to the Technical Education Board of the London 
C’ounty rouiK-il. fouml (Wn/i>A Medical Journal, May 2'^. lO(M) among 
over 1.50(1 girls, who represent the (lower of the schools, since they had 
ohtaim*<l scholarships enabling them to proceed to higher grade scliools. 
tliat 22 per cent, presenb-d stum* degree, not always prom>nncetl, of 
lateral curvature of the spine, though such oa'*es were very rare among 
the lK)ys. In the same way among a very similar class of select girls 
at the Chicago Xornial SclitM)!. Miss l-ura Sanlxirn Magazine, 

Doc., IHOO) found 17 per cent, with spinal curvature, in some cases of 
a vorj* pronounced degree. Tliere is no reason why a girl should not 
have AsS straight a back ns a boy, and the cause can only He in the 
defective muscular devilopment which was found in most of the cases, 
f'onictirnes accompanied by amemin. Here and there nuwutlays, among 
the better social classes, there is ample provision for the tlevelopnicnt of 
Tinisciilar power in girls, hut in any generalized way there is no adequate 
opportunity for sueh exercise, and among the working class, above 
all. in the section of it which touches the lower mid<llo class. aUhough 
their lives are destined to be filled with a constant strain on the neuro- 
nniseiilnr system from work at home or in shops, etc., there is usually 
a minimum of healthy exercise and physical development. Dr. \V. A. 
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B. Sellman, of Baltimore {“Causes of Painful Menstruation in Unmar- 
riwl Women.” American Journal Obstetrics. Nov., 1907), emplinsizes the 
admirable results obtained by moderate physical exercise for young 
women, and in training them to care for their bodies and to rest their 
nervous systems, while Dr. Charlotte Brown, of San Francisco, rightly in¬ 
sists on the establishment in all towns and villages alike of outdoor gym¬ 
nastic fields for women and girls, and of a building, in connection with 
every large school, for training in physical, manual, and domestic 
science. The provision of special playgrounds is necessary where the 
exercising of girls is so unfamiliar as to cause an embarrassing amount 
of attention from the opposite sex, though when it is an immemorial 
custom it can be carried out on the village green without attracting the 
slightest attention, as I have seen in Spain, w’here one cannot fail to 
connect it with the physical vigor of the women. In boys’ schools games 
are not only encouraged, but made compulsory; but this is by no means 
a universal rule in girls’ schools. It is not necessary, and is indeed 
highly unde.sirable, that the games adopted should be those of boys. In 
England especially, where the movements of women are so often marked 
by awkwardness, angularity and lack of grace, it is essential that noth¬ 
ing should he done to emphasize these characteristics, for where vigor 
involves violence we are in the presence of a lack of due neuromuscular 
coordination. Swimming, when possible, and especially some forms of 
dancing, are admirably adapted to develop the bodily movements of 
women both vigorously and harmoniously (see, e.g., Havelock Ellis, .\lan 
and Woman, Ch. VTI). At the International Congress of School 
Hygiene in 1907 (see, e.g., British Medical Journal, Aug. 24, 1907) Dr. 
L. H. Gulick, formerly Director of Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of New York City, stated that after many experiments it had 
leen found in tlie New York elementary and high schools that folk-danc¬ 
ing constituted the very best exercise for girls. “The dances selected 
involved many contractions of the large muscular masses of the body and 
had therefore a great effect on respiration, circulation and nutrition. 
Such movements, moreover, when done as dances, could be carried on 
three or four times as long without producing fatigue ns formal g>-m- 
nastics. Many folk-dances were imitative, sowing and reaping dunce, 
dances expressing trade movements (the shoemaker’s dance), others 
illustrating attack and defense, or the pursuit of game. Such neuro¬ 
muscular movements were racially old and fitted in with man's expres¬ 
sive life, and if it were accepted that the folk-dances really expressed 
an epitome of man’s neuromuscular history, ns distinguished from 
mere permutation of movements, (he folk-dance combinations should be 
preferred on these biological grounds to the unselected, or even tho 
physiologically selected. From the a‘s{hetie point of view the sense of 
he.auty ns shown in dancing was far commoner than the power to sing, 
paint or model.” 
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It must always be rememberetl lliat in I'ealizing the especial 
demands of woman’s nature, we do not commit ourselves to the 
belief that higher education is unlitted for a woman, 'ihat 
question may now be regarded as settled. There is therefore no 


longer any need for the feverish anxiety of the early leaders of 
feminine education to prove that girls can be educated exactly as 
if they were boys, and yield at least as good educational results. 
At the present time, indeed, that anxiety is not only unnecessary 


but mischievous. It is now more necessarv to show that women 
have special needs just as men have special needs, and that it is as 
bad for women, and therefore, for the world, to force them to 
accept the special laws and limitations of men as it would be bad 
for men, and therefore, for the world, to force men to accept the 
special laws and limitations of women. Each sex must seek to 
reach the goal by following the laws of its own nature, even 
although it remains desirable that, both in the school and in the 
world, they should work so far as possible siile by side. The great 
fact to he remeinhered alwavs is that, not onlv are women, in 

V % 

physical size and j>hysical texture, slighter and liner than men, 
but that to an extent altogetlier unknown among men, their 
centre of gravity is apt to he deHected by the series of rhythmic 
sexual curves on which they are always living. They are thus 
more delicately poised and any kind of stress or strain—cerebral, 
nervous, or muscular—is more likely to produce serious disturb¬ 
ance and requires an accurate adjustment to their special needs. 


The fact tliat it is stro-^.s and strain in pcnoral, and not ncccssarilv 
educational studies, that are injurious to adolescent Moincn. is sulli- 
cicntly proved, if proof is necessary, by t!ic fact that sexual arrest, and 
physical or nervous breakdown, occur with extreme frequency in girls 
who work in shops or inill.s, even in girls who have never been to sdiool 
at all. Kven excesses in athletics—wl.ich now not infroiiuently occur ns 
a reaction against woman’s indifference to i.hysical exercise—are bad 
Cj-c1ing is beneficial for women who can ride without pain or discom¬ 
fort, and. a.cording to Watkins, it is even lK>neneial in many .liscased 
amt disordered pelvic conditions, l.ut excessive cvciing is evil in its 
results on women, more especially by inducing rigidity of the perineum 
to an extent which may even prevent cl.ildhirth and mvessitate oncra- 
tion. I may add that Uie same objection applies to much horse-rid- 
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ing. In the same way everything which causes shocks to tho body 
is apt to bo dangerous to women, since in the womb they possess 
a delicately poised organ wliich varies in weight at different times, and 
it would, for instance, be impossible to commend football as a game for 
girls. ‘T do not believe,” wrote Miss H. Ballantine. Director of Vassar 
College Gymnasium, to Prof. W. Thomas {Sex aud Society, p. 22) 
women can ever, no matter what the training, approach men in their 
physical achievements; and,” she wisely adds, ”I see no reason why 
they sliould.” There seem, indeed, as has already been indicated, to be 
reasons wliy they should not, especially if they look forward to becom¬ 
ing mothers. I have noticed that women who have lived a very robust 
and atliletic outdoor life, so far from always having the easy confine¬ 
ments which we might anticipate, sometimes have very seriously difficult 
times, imperilling the life of the child. On making this obsenMtion to 
a distinguished obstetrician, the late Dr. Engelmann, who was an ardent 
advocate of pljysical exercise for women (in cjj. his presidential address, 
“The Health of the American Girl,” Transactions Southern Surgical and 
Oynacological Association, 1S90), he replied that he had himself made 
the same observation, and that instructors in physical training, both in 
America and Kngland, had also told him of such cases among their 
pupils. “I hold,” he wrote, “precisely the opinion you express fas to 
the unfavorable influence of muscular development in women]. Af/i- 
lettes, I.C., overdone physical training, causes the girl’s system to 
approximate to the masculine; this is so whetlier due to sport or 
necessity. The woman who indulges in it approximates to the male in 
her attributes; tliis is marked in diminished sexual intensity, and in 
increased dilliculty of childbirth, witli, in time, lessened fecundity. 
Healthy habits improve, but masculine muscular development diminishes, 
womanly qualities, althougli it is true that the peasant anti the lal>oring 
woman have easy labor. I have never advocated muscular development 
for girls, only physical training, but have perhaps said too much for it 
and praised it too unguardedly. In schools and colleges, so far, how¬ 
ever, it is insufficient rather than too much; only the wealthy have too 
much golf and athletic sports. I am collecting new material, but from 
wiiat I already have seen I am impressed with the truth of wliat you 
say. I am studying the point, and shall elaborate the explanation.” 
Any publication on this subject was, however, prevented by Engelmann’s 
death a few years later. 

A proper recognition of the special nature of woman, of her 
peculiar needs nnd her dignity, has a significance beyond its 
importance in education and hygiene. The traditions and train¬ 
ing to which she is sub]ectcd in this matter liave a subtle and 
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far-reaching significance, aceordiiig as they are good or evil. If 
she is taught, implicitly or e.\j)licitly, contempt l'<ir the character¬ 
istics of licr own sex, she naturally develops masculine ideals 
wliich may permanentiv discolor her vision of life and distort her 
practical activities; it has been found that as many as lilty per 
cent, of American school girls have masculine ideals, while fiftcvn 
per cent. American and no fewer than thirty-four per cent. 
English school girls wished to he men, though scarcely any boys 
wislicd to he women.’ Witli the same tendency mav he eon- 
nccted that neglect to cultivate tlie emotions, wliich, by a 
mischievously extravagant hut inevitable reaction from the 
opposite e.xtreme, has sometimes marked tlie modern training of 
women. In tlie linely developed woman, intelligence is inter¬ 
penetrated with emotion. If there is nn exaggerated and 
isolated culture of intelligence a tendency shows itself to dis¬ 
harmony which lireaks uj) the character or impairs its complete¬ 
ness. In this connection Hoibmavr lias remarked that tlie 
American woman may serve as a warning.- Within the emo¬ 
tional sjiliere itself, it may he added, there is a tendenev to 
disharmony in women owing to the eontradictorv nature of the 
feelings which are traditionally impressed upon her, a contra¬ 
diction which dates back indeed to the identification of sacrod- 
iiess and impuritv at the dawn of civilization. ‘’Everv ''irl and 
woman/’ wrote Hollmann. in a pioneering hook which ]>ushcd a 
sound principle to eccentric extremes, “is taught to regard her 
sexual parts as a precious and sacred spot, only to he approached 
by a husband or in special circumstances a doctor. She is. at 
the same time, tanglit to regard this spot as a kind of water-closet 
'vhioh she ought to he extremely ashamed to possess, and tlie mere 
mention of which should cause a painful blush.The average 


i \\. n. rii.iinbcrs. “Till* Kvolution of hlcals.” I’alaqooicixl Ncwi. 

“Scltool UhiMreirs'lileals" .Ya- 

IT nt"l -’unc. 1!)01. No Oi-rman nWU 

noknowl,>,lKod a uisl, to be mi-n; they said it would be wicked. A»ym<r 

nomish pirls. however, \arendomk found at Ghent ( Irr/urrs dc l>^t? 
cholo,,r .Inly. laOS) that 2 U per cent, had men as thcil ideaL ‘ 

1908. Bd Tnhutes uud Ocnics, 

^R. llfllmann. Ueber Ucschlcchlsfrcihcil, p. 14. 
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unthinking woman accepts the incongruity of this opposition 
witliout question, and grows accustomed to adapt herself to each 
of the incompatibles according to circumstances. The more 
thouglitful woman works out a private theory of lier own. But 
in very many cases this miscliievous opposition exerts a subtly 
perverting influence on the whole outlook towards Nature and 
life. In a few cases, also, in women of sensitive temperament, it 
even undermines and ruins the psychic personality. 

Thus Boris Sidis has recorded a case illustrating tlic disastrous 
results of inculcating on a morbidly sensitive girl the doctrine of the 
impurity of women. She was educated in a convent. “Wiile there she 
was impressed with the belief that woman is a vessel of vice and 
impurity. This .seemed to have been imbued in her by one of the nuns 
who was very holy and practiced self-inortification. With the onset of 
her perio<ls. and with the observation of the same in the other girls, 
this doctrine of female impurity was all the stronger impressed on her 
sensitive mind.” It lapsed, however, from conscious memory and only 
came to the foreground in subsequent years with the exhaustion and 
fatigue of prolonged office work. Then she married. Now ‘‘she has an 
extreme abhorrence of women. Woman, to the patient, is impurity, 
filth, the very incarnation of degradation and vice. The house w’asli 
must not be given to a laundry where women work. Nothing must be 
picked up in the street, not even the most valuable object, perchance 
It might have been dropped by a woman” {Boris Sidis, “Studies in 
P.sychopatholog}’,” Bouton Medical and Surfjicat Journal, April 4, 1907). 
That is the logical outcome of much of the traditional teaching which 
is given to girls. Fortunately, the healthy mind offers a natural resist¬ 
ance to its complete acceptation, yet it usually, in some degree, persists 
and exerts a mischievous inllucncc. 

It is, however, not only in lier relations to herself and to 
her sex that a girl’s thoughts and feelings tend to be distorted 
by the ignorance or the false traditions by which she is so often 
carefully surrounded. Her happiness in marriage, her whole 
future career, is put in peril. The innocent young woman must 
always risk much in entering the door of indissoluble marriage; 
she knows nothing truly of her husband, she knows nothing of the 
great law's of love, she knows nothing of her own possibilities, and, 
worse still, she is even ignorant of her ignorance. She runs the 
risk of losing the game while she is still only beginning to loom 
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it. To some extent that is quite inevitable if we are to insist tliat 
a woman should bind herself to marry a man before she luet 
experienced the nature of the forces that marriage may unloose in 
her. A young girl believes she possesses a certain character; sh? 
arranges her future in accordance with that character; .‘^he 
marries. Then, in a considerable proportion of eases (five out of 
six, according to the novelist Bourget), within a year or even a 
week, she finds she was completely mistaken in herself and in the 
man slie has married; she discovers within her another self, and 
that self detests the man to whom she is bound. That is a 
possible fate against which only the woman who has already been 
aroused to love is entitled to regard herself as fairly protected. 

There is, however, a certain kind of protection which it is 
possible to afford the bride, even without dejiarting from our 
most conventional conceptions of marriage. We can at least 
insist that she shall be accurately informed as to the exact 
nature of her physical relations to her future husband and be 
safeguarded from the shocks or the disillusions which marriage 
might otherwise bring. Xotwithstanding the decay of preju¬ 
dices, it is probable that even to-day the majority of women 
of the so-called educated class marry with only the vague.st and 
most inaccurate notions, jiicked up more or less clandestinely, 
conceniing the nature of the sexual relationshi))s. So highly 
intelligent a woman as Madame .\dam has stated that she 

believed liorself bound to marrv a man who had kissed her on 

% 

the mouth, imagining that to bo tiio supreme act of sexual union,* 
and it has frequently happened that women have married 
sexually inverted persons of their own sex, not always knowingly, 
but believing them to he men, and never discovering their 
mistake; it is not long indeed since in America three women were 
thus successively married to the same woman, none of tlicm 
apparently over finding out the real sex of the •“husband.” ‘“The 
civilized girl,” as Edward Carpenter remarks, “is led to the 

iTliis belief seems frequent among young girls in Continental 
Europe. It forms the subject of one of Jlarcol Prcvosfa Lcltres do 

In Axistria, according to Freud, it is not uncommon, ovclu- 
sivoly among girU. 
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^altar’ often in uttermost ignorance and misunderstanding of the 

sacrificial rites about to be consummated.” Certainly more 

rapes liave been efi'ccted in marriage than outside it.^ The girl 

is full of vague and romantic faith in the promises of love, often 

heightened bv the ecstasies depicted in sentimental novels from 

which every touch of wholesome reality has been carefully 

omitted. “All the candor of faitli is there,” as Senancour puts 

it in his book De VAmour, “the desires of inexperience, the needs 

of a new life, the hopes of an upright heart. She has all the 

faculties of love, she must love; she has all the means of 

pleasure, she must be loved. Everytliing exjjresses love and 

demands love: this hand formed for sweet caresses, an eye whose 

resources arc unknown if it must not say that it consents to be 

loved, a bo.som which is motionless and useless without love, and 

will fade without liaving been worshipped; these feelings that 

are so vast, so tender, so voluptuous, tlie ambition of the heart, 

ti»e heroism of passion! She needs must follow tlie delicious 

rule which the law of the world has dictated. That intoxicating 

part, wliicli she knows so well, whicli everything recalls, which the 

day inspires and the night commands, what young, sensitive, 

loving woman can imagine tliat slio shall not play it?” But 

when the actual drama of love begins to \inroll before her, and she 

realizes the true nature of the “intoxicating part” she has to play, 

then, it has often happened, tlie case is altered: she finds licrsclf 

altogether unjirepared, and is overcome with terror and alarm. 

All the felicitv of her married life may then hang on a few 

% 

chances, her husband's skill and consideration, her own jirosence 
of mind, llirschfcld records the case of an innocent young girl 
of seventeen—in this case, it eventually proved, an invert—who 
was persuaded to marry hut on discovering wliat marriage meant 
energetically resisted her husband’s sexual approaches. He 

I Yet, according to English law. rape is a crime which it is impos¬ 
sible for a husband U» commit on his wife (sec. c.i/., Xevill Geary. 'J he 
Late of Marriiioe. Ch. XV. Sect. V). Tim performnnre of the marriage 
cerernonv. however, even if it necessarily involved a clear explanation ol 
marital" privileges, cannot he regardeil ns adequate justifiration f'**" /lu 
oet of sexual intercourse performed with violence or without the wiios 
cooseot. 
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appealed to licr mother to explain to her daughter the nature of 
“wifely duties/* But tlie young wife replied to her mother’s 
expostulations, “If that is my wifely duty tlieii it was your 
parental dutv to liave told me beforehand, for, if 1 had known. 1 
should never have married. The husband in this case, niueli in 
love with his wife, sought for eight years to over-persuade her, 
but in vain, and a separation finally took place.^ 1 hat. no 
doubt, i.s an extreme case, but how many innocent young inverted 
girls never realize their true nature \mtil after marriage, and 
liow manv ])erfeetlv normal girls are so shocked by the too 
sudden initiation of marriage that their beautiful early dreams of 
love never <levelop slowly and wholesomely into the acceptauee 
of its still more beautiful realities? 

Before the age of puberty it would seem that tlie sexual 

initiation of the child—apart from such scientific information as 

would form part of school courses in botany and zoology—should 

be tlie exclusive privilege of tlio mother, or whomever it may be to 

whom the mothers duties are delegated. At j)uborty more 

authoritative and jirecise advice is desirable than the mother may 

be able or willing to give. It is at this age that she should ]>ut 

into her son's or daughters hands some one or other of the very 

numerous manuals to which reference has already been made 

% 

(jiage 53), expounding the physical and moral aspects of the 
sexual life and the jirineijdes of sexual hygiene. The bov or 
girl is already, we may take it, aeijuaintcd with the facts of 
motherhood, and the origin of babies, as well as, more or less 
precisely, with the father's part in their jirocreation. Whatever 
manual is now placed in his or lier liands should at least deal 


1 Hirsolifpld, ./ahrbuch fiir Scxucllc Zicischcnsluff H, 100.1. p. 88. 
It may ho aiided that a horror of coitus is not m-ccssarilv Jiu* to bad 
education, and may also occur in hcn-cUtarilv de<'cticrnlc \voincn, whose 
ancestors have sliown similar or allied mental peculiarities. A case of 
such “functional impotence" has been re|>orte<l in a voun;; Italian wife 
of twenty-one. who was otherwise healthy, and stronplv attaoluul to her 
husband. The marriape was annulled on the prouml that “rudimentarv 
sexual or emotional paranoia, which renders a wife invinoihlv refractory 
to sexual union, notwithslandinp the intepritv of the sexual brpans, eon- 

eiittiteg psychic functional impotence" lArchivio di Psichiatria. 1008 
fasc. VI, p. 80C). 


e 
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summarily, but definitely, with the sexual relationship, and 
should also comment, warningly but in no alarmist spirit, with 
the chief auto-erotic phenomena, and by no means exclusively 
with masturbation. Nothing but good can come of the use of 
such a manual, if it has been wisely selected; it will supplant 
what the mother has already done, what the teacher may still be 
doing, and what later may be done by private interview with a 
doctor. It has indeed been argued that tlie boy or girl to whom 
such literature is presented will merely make it an opportunity 
for morbid revelry and sensual enjoyment. It can well be 
believed that this may sometimes happen with boys or girls from 
whom all sexual facts have always been mysteriously veiled, and 
that wlien at last they find the opportunity of gratifying their 
long-repressed and perfectly natural curiosity they are overcome 
by tiie excitement of the event. It could not happen to children 
who have been naturally and wholesomely brought up. At a 
later age, during adolescence, there is doubtless great advantage 
in the plan, now frequently adopted, especially in Germany, of 
giving lectures, addresses, or quiet talks to young people of each 
sex separately. The speaker is usually a specially selected 
teacher, a doctor or other qualified person who may be brought 
in for this special purpose. 


Stanley Hall, after remarking that sexual education should bo 
chiefly from fathers to sons and from mothers to daughters, adds: “It 
may be that in the future this kind of initiation will again become an 
art, and experts will toll us with more confidence how to do our duty 
to the manifold exigencies, types and stages of youth, and instead of 
feeling balllcd and defeated, we shall see that this age an<l theme is the 
supreme opening for the highest pedagogy- to do its best and most trans¬ 
forming work, as well as being the greatest of all opportunities for the 
teacher cf religion” (Stanley Hall. Adolescence, vol. i. p. 409). “At 
Williams College. Har>-ard. Johns Hopkins and Clark,” the same d.stm- 
jmished teacher obsencs {ib., p. 40.5), “I have made It a duty in my 
departmental teaching to speak very briefly, but plainly to young men 
under my instruction, personally if I deemed it wise, and o U>n. though 
Iiere onlv in general terms, before student bodies, and I bi-licve I 
nowhere*done more good, but it is a painful duty. Tt requires bict and 
some degree of hard and strenuous common sense rather than tcchnica 

knowledge.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to say tliat tlio ordinarj- teacher of either 
SOS is quite incompetent to speak of sexvia) hygiene. It is a task to 
which all, or some, tcacliors must he traine<l. A beginning in this 
direction lias been made in Germany l)y the delivery to Unicliers of 
courses of lectures on sexual hygiene in education. In Prussia th<‘ 
attempt was made in Breslau wIhmi the central s<*hool authorities 
requested Ur. Martin Chotzen to deliver such a course to one liiindre<l 
and fifty teachers who took the greatest interest in the lectures, which 
covered the anatomy of the sexual organs, the development of the sexual 
instinct, its chief perversions, venereal diseases, and the importiinco of 
the cultivation of se!f*control. In Ocsrhiccht ntul Ocscllschnft (Bd. i. 
Heft 7) Dr. Fritz Routher gives the substance of lectures which he lias 
delivered to a class of young teachers; they cover much the same ground 
as Chotzen’s. 

Tliere is no evidence that in Knglan<l the Minister of Education 
has yet taken any ste[)s to insure tlie delivery of lectures on sexual 
hygiene to the pupils who are about to leave school. In Prussia, how- 
ever, the Ministry of Education has taken an active interest in this 
matter. an<l such lectures are heginning to he cxmimonly delivered, tliougli 
attendance at them is not usually obligatory. Some years ago (iu 
1000), when it was pro[>osoil to deliver a series of Kx'lures on sexual 
hygiene to the advanced pupils in Berlin schools, uruler the auspices of 
a society for the improvement of morals, the niunci[>a] authorities with¬ 
drew their permission to use the classrooms, on the ground that '‘such 
lectures would be extremely dangevous to the moiul sense of an audience 
of the young.** The same objection has been made by municipal otVicials 
in France. In Germany, at all evimts, however, opinion is rapidly grow- 
ing more enlightened. In England little or no progress has yet been 
made, but in America steps are being taken in tliis <li reel ion, as by the 
Chicago Society for Social Hygiene. It must. in<lee<l, he s:ud that tliose 
who oppose tlic sexual enhglitenmont of youth in large cities are dircidly 
allying themselves, wheth* r or not tlicy know it. with the intlucnccd tliat 
make for vice niul immorality. 

Such lectures arc a1s4^ given to girls on leaving school, not only girls 
of the well-to-do, t also of the |>oor ohi.ss, wlio need them fully as 

i.iuch, and in some respects nurc. Thus Dr. A. Heidcnhain has pub- 
I.shtl a ! . .uro {SctucHc Di Iclaunff dcr on? <fcn I olkssschuic cntlasscncn 
lludchcn, 1007). accompanied by anatomical tables, which ho has deliv¬ 
ered to girl** nl>out to leave school, and which is inten<]cd to he put into 
their hands at this time, Salvat. in a Lyons thesis il.a Drpopuladon 
de la Frariec. lOOri), insists that the hygiene of pregnancy and the care 
f .fanfs shouhl form part of the subject of such lectures. These sub¬ 
jects might Mcll be left, however, to a somewhat laUT period. 
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Something is clearly needed beyond lectures on these 
matters. It should be the business of the parents or other 
guardians of every adolescent youth and girl to arrange that, 
once at least at this period of life, there should be a private, 
personal interview Avith a medical man to afford an opportunity 
for a friendly and confidential talk concerning the main points 
of sexual hygiene. The family doctor would be the best for this 
duty because he would be familiar with the personal temperament 
of the youth and the family tendencies.^ In the case of girls a 
wonmn doctor Avould often be preferred. Sex is properly a 
mystery; and to the unspoilt youth, it is instinctively so; except 
in an abstract and tcclinical form it cannot properly form the 
subject of lectures. In a private and individualized conversation 
between the novice in life and the expert, it is possible to say 
many necessary things that coidd not he said in public, and it is 
possible, moreover, for the youtlA to ask questions Avhich shyness 
and reserve make it impossible to put to parents, while the con¬ 
venient opportunity of putting them naturally to the expert 
otherwise seldom or never occurs. Host youths have tiieir own 
special ignorances, their own special difficulties, difficulties and 
ignorances that could sometimes be resolved by a word. Yet it 
by no means infrequently happens that they carry them far on 
into adult life because they have lacked the opportunity, or the 
skill and assurance to create the opportunity, of obtaining 
enlightenment. 

It must be clearly understood that these talks are of medical, 
hygienic, and physiological character; they are not to be used 
for retailing moral platitudes. To make them that would be a 
fatal mistake. Tlie young are often very hostile to merely con¬ 
ventional moral maxims, and suspect their hollowness, not 
ahvays without reason. The end to be aimed at here is enlighten- 

1 Tlie rea8onal)lcnc.<i9 of this step is so obvious that it should 
scarcplv need insistence. “The instruction of school boys and school¬ 
girls is* most adequately effected bv an elderly doctor.” Nacke remarks, 
‘•sometimes perhaps the school-doctor.” “I strongly advocate,” wiys 
Cloiiston (The Uyqicnc of Mind, p. 249), “that the family doctor, giiuled 
by the parent and the teacher, is by far the best instructor and monitor. 
^^oll is of the same opinion. 
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ment. Certainly know ledge can never he immoral, but notlung is 
gained bv jumbling uj) knowledge and morality ti.)g<'tlier. 

In emphasizing the nature of the jdiysieian s task in tliis 

matter as purely and simply that of wise practical enlightenment. 

nothing is implied against the advantages, and indeed the 

immense value in sexual liygieno, of the moral, religious, ideal 

elements of life. It is not the primary business of the j)hysician 

to inspire these, but they have a very intimate relation with the 

sexual life, and every boy and girl at puberty, and never before 

puberty, should he granted the privilege—and not the duty or 

the task—of initiation into tliose elements of the worhl's life 

wliich are, at the same time, natural functions of the adolescent 

soul. Here, however, is the sphere of tlie religious or ethical 

teacher. At puberty he* has Ids great opportunity, tlie greatest 

he can ever obtain. The tlowcr of sex tliat blossoms in tin* hodv 
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at puberty has its spiritual counterpart whicli at the same 
moment blossoms in tlie soul. The churches from of old liavo 
rec'Ognizod the religious signilicance of tliis moment, for it is this 
period of life that they have appointed as tlie time of confirm¬ 
ation and similar rites. Witli the piogrc.«s of the ages, it is true, 
such rites hecotne merely formal and apparently meaningless 
fossils. Hut tliov have a meaning iievertlioless, and are capahlo 
of being again vitalized. Xor in their spirit and essence should 
tliey be confined to those who accept .supernnturally revealed 
religion. They concern all ethical tenclicrs, who must realize 
that it is at puberty that they are called ujion to inspire or to 
fortify the great ideal aspirations which at this period tend 
spontaneously to arise in the youth’s or maiden’s soiil.^ 

Tlie age of puberty, I have said, marks the period at whieh 
this now kind of sexual initiation is called for. Before jniberty. 
although tlio psychic emotion of love frequently develops, as well 
as sometimes physical sexual emotions that are mostly vague 
and dilTusod. definite and localized sexual sensation.s are rare. 
For the normal boy or girl love is usually an iiiispecialized 
emotions i t is in r.uyjui’s words “a state in which tlie body has 

ri.il ‘l'‘V'lopo.l 11,is ur-mnent in ■•Keligion and the 

vhild, ytnctccnlh Century and After, 1907. 
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but the smallest place.” At the first rising of the sun of sex the 
boy or girl sees, as Blake said he saw at sunrise, not a round 
yellow body emerging aboye tlie liorizon, or any other physical 
manifestation, but a great company of singing angels. With 
tlie definite eruption of pliysical sexual manifestation and desire, 
whether at puberty or later in adolescence, a new turbulent dis¬ 
turbing influence appears. Against the force of this influence, 
more intellectual enlightenment, or even loving maternal counsel 
—the agencies we have so far been concerned with—may be 
powerle.es. In gaining control of it we must find our auxiliary 
in the fact that puberty is tlie efflorescence not only of a new 
physical but a new psychic force. The ideal world naturally 
unfolds itself to tlie boy or girl at puberty. The magic of 
beauty, the instinct of modesty, the naturalness of self-restraint, 
the idea of unselfish love, the meaning of duty, tlie feeling for 
art and poetry, the craving for religious conceptions and 
emotions—all these things awake spontaneously in the unspoiled 
boy or girl at puberty. 1 say “unspoiled,” for if these things 
liave been tlirust on the cliild before puberty wlien they have 
vet no meaning for him—as is unfortunately far too often done, 
more especially as regards religious notions—tlicn it is but too 
likely that be will fail to react properly at that moment of his 
deveiopment when he would otlierwlsc naturally respond to them. 
Under natural conditions this is the period for spiritual 
initiation. Xow, and not before, is the time for the religious or 
ethical teaclier as the ease may bc>—for all religions and ethical 
svstems mav cipially adapt tliomselves to this task—to take the 
boy or girl in band, not with any special and obtrusive reference 
to the sexual impulses but for the purpose of assisting the 
development and manifestation of this psychic puberty, of 
indirectly aiding the young soul to escape from sexual dangers 
In- harnessing his chariot to a star that may help to save it from 

sticking fast in any miry ruts of the flesh. 

Such an initiation, it is important to remark, is more than 
an introduction to the sphere of religious sentiment.^ It is an 
initiation into manhood, it must involve a recognition of the 
masculine even more than of the feminine virtues. This has 
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been well understood by the linest primitive races. They <on- 
staiitlv give their boys and girls an luiiiutioii at j»ubeit\ . it is 
an initiation tliat involves nut merely education 'ii llie milinary 
sense, but a stern discipline of the cliaraetor, feats of enduiancc, 
the trial of character, the testing of the muscles of the soul as 
much as of the bodv. 


Ceremonies of iniaatioii into manhood at puberty—ijivolving 

well as instruction. Iastin<j for wfcks 
for boUi sexes—arc fotnrnon uinon;» 
savages in all parts of the world. They nearly always involve tlic 
endurance of a certain amount of pain ami hardship, a wi'^c measure 
of training which tlic i^oftness of civilisation has too foolishly allowed 
to drop, for the ability to endun hardness is an e^sential coiulition of 
all real manliootl. It is as a corrcclivc to this tanilcncy to flahhin<*ss 
in modern education that the teacliing of Nietzsche is so invaluahle. 

The initiation of boys among the natives of Torres Straits has 
been elaborately deserih«‘d by A. C. Haddon .1 N^hropo/oj 7 iV<i/ 

KiprtHtion to Torres Straits, vol. v, Chs. \'1I ami XIIK It lasts a 
month, involves mm*h severe training and power of endurance, and 
includes admirable moral instruction. Iladdon remarks that it formc<l 
"a very p>od <lisciplinc,” and adds, “it is not easy to conceive of a more 
effectual means for a rapid training.** 

Among the aborigines of Victoria, Australia, the initiatory cere¬ 
monies, ns descrihed by R. TI. Matliows (“Some Initiation (h'reinonles,’’ 
Zritsrhrift fiir Ethnoto^iry^ IDO.i, Heft 0). lu'^t for seven months, and con* 
etitntc an adinirahlo <lisciplinc. The Imys arc tak<*n away hy the ehlers 
of the tribe, subjected to many trials of patience and endurance of pair 
and discomfort, sometimes involving even the swallowing of urine and 
excrement, bronglit into contact with strange tribes, taught the laws 
and folk-lore, and at the end meetings are held at which betrothals are 
arrangi'd. 

Among the northern tribes of Central Australia the initiation 
ceremonies involve circumcision and urethral subineision. as well as 
hard manual labor and hardships. The initiation of girls into woman¬ 
hood iH accompanied by cutting open of the vagina. These ceremonies 
have been described by Sj^encer and CHllen (.YorrAerji Ttibes of Cnifral 
Svntralia, Cli. XI). Among \iirious peoples in British Hast Africa 
(including tlie Masai) pul>crtal initiation is a great ceremonial event 
extending over a period of many months, and it includes circumcision 
m hoys, and in girls clitorid^'ctomy, as well ns, among some tribes, 
removal of the nymphjB. A girl who >vinces or cries out during the 
operation 13 disgraced among the women and expelled from the scttle- 


phy:^ical and mental discipline, a 
or months, and never i«lcntical 
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meat. Wion the ceremony has been satisfactorily completed the boy or 
girl is marriageable (C. Marsh Beadnell, “Circumcision and Clitori* 
dcctoniy as Practiced by tlic Natives of British East Africa,” British 


2Icdical Journal, April 29. 1905). 

Initiation among the African Bawenda, as described by a mis¬ 
sionary, is in three stages: (1) A stage of instruction and discipline 
during which the traditions and sacred things of the tribe are revealed, 
the art of warfare taught, self-restraint and endurance borne; tlien the 
youtlis are counted as full-grown. (2) In the next stage the art of 
dancing is practiced, by eacli sex separately, during the day. (3) In 
the final stage, which is that of complete se.xual initiation, the two 
sexes dance togetlier by niglit; the scene, in the opinion of the good 
niissionanr’, “does not bear description;” the initiated are now complete 
adults, with all the privileges and responsibilities of adults {Rev. E. 
Gottschling, “The Bawenda.” Journal AnthroiMlogical Inslitulion, July 
to Dec., 1905, p. 372. C/., an interesting account of the Bawenda Tondo 
schools by another missionary, Wcs.smann, The Bawenda, pp. 60 et ecg.). 

The initiation of girls in Azimba Land, Central Africa, has bv:cn 
fully and interestingly described by IT. Crawford Angus (“The ‘Chen- 


snmwali’ or Initiation Ceremony of Girls.” Zcitschrift 


fiir Ethnologic, 


1898, Heft 6). At the first sign of menstruation the girl is taken by 


her mother out of the village to a grass hut prepared for her where 


onlv the women are allowed to visit her. At the end of menstruation 


she is taken to a secluded spot and the women dance round her, no men 
being present. It was only with much difilculty that Angus was en¬ 
abled to witne.ss the ceremony. The girl is then informed in regard to 
the hygiene of menstruation. “Many songs about the relations between 
men and women are sung, and the girl is instructed os to all her duties 
when she becomes a wife. . . . The girl is taught to be faithful 
to her hu.shand, and to try and bear children. The whole matter is 
looked upon as a matter of course, and not ns a thing to be ashamed 
of or to hide, and being thus openly treated of and no secrecy made 
about it. you find in this tribe that the women are very virtuous, 
because the subject of married life has no glamour for them. When a 
woman is pregnant she is ng:iiii danced; this time all the dancers aro 
naked, and she is taught how to behave and what to do when the timo 


of her delivery arrives.” 

Among the Yuman Indians of California, as described by Horatio 
Rust f“.\ Puberty Ceremony of the Mission Indians." American Anihro- 
pologLst, Jan. to March, 1006. p. 2S\ the girls are at puberty prepared 
for marriage by a ceremony. They are wrapped in blankets and placed 
in a warm pit. where they lie looking very happy as they peer out 
through their covers. For four days and nights they lie here (occasion¬ 
ally going away for food), while the old women of the tribe dance and 
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sing round the pit constuiilly. At times the old women tlirow .silver 
coins among tlie crowd to teach the girls to be generous, I hey also 
give away cloth and wheat, to teach ihciii to he kiinl to the old and 
needy; anti they sow wild seeds broadcast over the girls to cause them 
to be prolific. Finally, all strangers arc ordered away, garlands are 
placed on the girls’ heads, and they are led to a hilUide ;uul shown the 
large and sacred stone, syinliolical of the female orgiiis of g<'in?ralion 
ind resembling them, wliich is said to protect wotnen. Then grain is 
thrown over all present, and the ceremony is over. 

The Thlinkoet Eskimo women were long noted for their fine 
Qualities. At puberty they were secluded, somt timt s for a whole year, 
being ke[>t in darkness, sutTering, uiul fdth. Yet defective and uiisalis- 
factory as this initiation was, “Laiig>dorf ?^uggesis,” says Ihincroft 
(.YohTc liacva of Pacific, vol. i, p, 110). referring to the virtues of the 
Thlinkoet woman, “that it may be during tliis [lericnl of conlinernent tliat 
the foundation of her intlucnce i.s laid: that in modest reserve and 
meditation her character is strengthened, and she comes forth cleansed 
in mind us well as body/* 


We have lost tho?e ancient and invaluable rites of initiation 
into manhood and woinanliood, with tlieir inostiinahle moral 
benolits; at the most wo have merely j)rc‘served tlie sliells of 
initiation in which the core has decayed. In time, we cannot 
douiit. tliey will be revivi-d in modern forms. At ])rcscnt the 
spiritual initiation of youths and maidens is left to the chances 
of some happy accident, ami usually it is of a purelv cereljral 
character wliich cannot be perfectly wholesome, and is at the 
best absurdly incomplete. 

This cereliral initiation commonly occurs to the youth 
througli tlie medium of literature. The inlUicnce of literature 
m sexual education thus extends, in an incalculable degree, 
beyond the narrow sphere of manuals on sexual livgieiip. however 
admirable and desirable these may be. Tlie greater part of 
literature is more or less distinctly penetrated by erotie and auto¬ 
erotic coneeptions and impulses ; nearly all imaginative literature 
proceeds from tlio root of sex to flower in visions of hcantv and 
ecstasy. The Divine Comedy of Dante is lierein the immortal 
type cf the poet’s evolution. The youth heeomes acquainted 
with the imaginative representations of love before he becomes 

e, ^tliat, as Loo Berg j)uts it. 
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“the way to love among civilized peoples passes through imagina¬ 
tion.” All literature is thus, to the adolescent soul, a part of 
sexual education.^ It depends, to some extent, though for- 
timately not entirely, on tlie judgment of those in authority over 
the young soul whether the literature to which the youth or girl 
is admitted is or is not of the large and humanizing order. 


All great literature touches nakedly and sanely on the central facts 
of sex. It is always consoling to rcnientber this in an age of petty 
pruderies. And it is a satisfaction to know that it would not be pos¬ 
sible to emasculate the literature of the great ages, however desirable 


it n»ight seem to the men of more degenerate ages, or to close the ave¬ 
nues to that literature against the young. All our religious and literary 
traditions nerve to fortify the position of the Bible and of Shakespeare. 
“So many men and women.” writes a correspondent, a literary man, 
“gain sexual ideas in childhood from reading the Old Testament, that 
the Bible may be called an erotic text-book. Most persona of either sex 
with whom I have conversed on the subject, say that the Books of Moses, 
and the stories of Amnon and Tamar. Lot and his daughters, Potiphar’s 


wife and .loseph, etc., caused speculation and curiosity, and gave them 
information of the sexxial relationship. A boy and girl of fifteen, both 
friends of the writer, and how over thirty years of age, used to find out 
erotic passages in the Bible on Sund.ay mornings, while in a Dissenting 
chapel, and pass their Bibles to one another, with their fingers on tho 
portions that interested them.” In the same way many a young woman 
has l>orrowcd Shakespeare in order to read the glowing erotic poetry of 
Venua nnd .-Idonw. which her friends have told her ol)out. 

The Bible, it may be remarked, is not in every respect, a model 
introduction for the young mind to the questions of sex. But even 
its frank acceptance, as of divine origin, of sexual rules so unlike those 
that are nominally our own, such ns polygamy and concubinage, helps 
to enlarge the vision of the youtliful mind by showing that the rules 
surrounding the child are not those evciywhere and always valid, while 
the nakedness and realism of the Bible cannot but be a wbolesoine and 


tonic corrective to conventional pruderies. 

\Vc must, indeed, always protest against the absurd confusion 


1 The intimate relation of art and poetry to the sexual impulse 
has been realized in a fragmentary way by many who have not attamed 
to nnv wide vision of auto-erotic activity in life. “Poetry is necessarily 
related to tho sexu.nl function.” says Metchni'eoff {Ensnis j]' 

352). who also quotes with approval the statement of Mobnis (pre¬ 
viously made by Ferrero and many others) that “artistic aptitudes must 
probably be considered os secondary sexual characters. 
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whereby nakedness of speech is ri*g;irdcil as icjuivuh'ut to iiiunorality, 
and not the less because it is often adojite<l even in vhat arc rejranled 
as intellectual quarters. When in the Ho\He of ImuU, in the last cen¬ 
tury, the question of the exclusion of Byron's stuttic from Westminster 
Abbey was under discussion, J.ord Brougham ‘Mcnied tljat .Shakespeare 
was more moral tlian Byron. He couKl. on the contrary, point out in a 
single page of Shakespeare more grossness than was to be fi)und in all 
Lord Byron’s works.” The conclusion Brougham tlius reached, tliat 
Byron is an incomparably more moral writer than Shakespeare, ought 
to have been a stifficient rc«iuctio Q<l ab^urdum of his argument, but it 
docs not appear that anyone pointed out the vulg.ir confusion into 
which he liad fallen. 

It may he said that the special attraeliveness wliicli the nakedness 
of great literature sometimes possesses for young minds is muvholosome. 
But it must be reincinberod tliat the peculiar intercut of tliis element is 
merely due to the fact that elsewhere there is an inveterate an<l abiior* 
coal eoncealiiiont. It iiiust also he said that tlie statements o( the great 
writers about natural things are never degrading, nor even erotically 
exciting to the young, and what Kmilia Pardo Bazan U-lls of her>c!f an<l 
her delight wlicn a child in the historical books of the Old Testament, 
that the crude passages in them failed to send the faintest cloud of 
trouble across lior young imagination, is equally true of most chihlrcn. 
U 18 necessary, indeed, that these naked an<l serious things siniuld be 
left standing, oven if only to counterbalance the lewdly comic clTorts to 
besmirch love and sex, which arc visible to all in every lo\v«c)ass book¬ 
seller's shop winclow. 


This point of view was vigorously championed by the speakers on 
sexual education nt the Third Congress of the German Gesellsclmft zur 
Bekilmpfung der Geschlechtskrankheitcn in 1007. Thus Knderlin, s|>eak- 
ing as a headmaster, jirotested apiinst the custom of bowallerizing poems 
and folk-songs for the use of cliildren, and thus robbing them of the 
finest introduction to purified «cxuul impulses an<l the highest .«iphere of 
emotion, while nt the same lime they are recklessly exjxisrd to the 
psychic infection” of the vulgar comic papers everywhere exposed for 
sale. ‘‘So long as children are too young to respond to erotic poetry it 
cannot hurt them; when they arc old enough to resjKind it can only 
benefit thorn by opening to them the highest and purest channels of 
human emotion” lSexu<iiididafjopik\ p. firt). Professor Sehilfenacker 
(id., p. 08) expresses himself in the same sense, and remarks that “the 
mctliod of removing from sehool-l)ooks all those pas^iages which, in tha 
opinion of short-sighted and narrow-hearted schoolmasters, are unsuited 
for yootli, must be <lirisively condemned.” Every healthy hoy and girl 
who has reached the age of pnherty may l>c safely allowcil to ramble in 
^ny grx>d library, however varied its contents. So far from needing 
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guiiluiice thfy will usiuilly show a much more refined taste than their 
elders. At this age, when the emotions are still virginal and sensitive^ 
the things tliat are realistic, ugly, or morbid, jar on the young spirit 
and are cast aside, though in adult life, with the coarsening of iiienUil 
te.xture which comes of years and experience, this repugnance, doubtless 
by an ecpially sound and natural instinct, may become much less acute, 

Ellen Key in Ch. VI of her Century of the Child well summarizes 
the reasons ag;»inst the practice of selecting for children books that are 
"suitable” for them, a practice which she considers one of the follies of 
modoni education. The child should be free to read all great literature, 
and will hiinseif instinctively put aside the things he is not yet ripe 
for. Ilis cooler senses are undisturbed by scenes that his ciders find too 
exciting, while even at a later sUige it is not the nakedness of great 
literature, but much more the method of the modern novel, which is 
likely to stain the imagination, falsify reality and injure taste. It is 
concealment which misleads and coarsens, producing .a state of mind in 
which even the Bible becomes a stimulus to the senses. The writings 
of the great masters yield the imaginative food which the child craves, 
and the erotic moment in them is too brief to be overheating. It is the 
more necessarj’, Ellen Key remarks, for children to be introduced to 
groat literature, since they often have little opportunity to occupy them¬ 
selves witli it in later life. Many years earlier Ruskin, in Sesame and 
Lilies, had eloquently urged that even young girls should be allowed to 
range freely in libraries. 

^Vhat liiis been said about literature applies equally to art. 
Art, as well as literature, and in tlie same indirect way, can be 
made a valuable aid in tiie task of sexual enligliteninent and 
sexual hygiene. ^lodcni art may, indeed, for tbe most part, be 
ignored from this point of view, but children cannot be too 
early familiarized with the representations of the nude in ancient 
sculpture and in the paintings of the old masters of the Italian 
school. In tliis way they may be immunized, as Enderlin 
expresses it, against those representations of the nude winch 
make an appeal to the baser instincts. Early familiarity with 
nuditv in art is at the same time an aid to the attainment of a 
pn.'per attitude towards purity in nature. “He who has once 
learnt,” as Holler remarks, “to enjoy peacefully nakedness in 
Hit, will be able to look on nakedness in nature as on a work of 
irt.” 
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Casts of classic nudo sialui-s and ropfdnciions of the pictures of 
the old Venetian and other Italian ii.a-t.-rs may litiin^lt be used to 
adorn schoolrooms, not >o much as objects of in-trueli-n a- thiriir. of 
beauty with which tiie child cannot too early become familiarized. In 
Italy it is >iud to l>e usual lor seh'xd ela^^cs to be taken by their 
teachers to the art museums with good r.-sulU; such visits form part 
of the ollicial &cbi‘rnf' <>! (niueation. 

Tlu re c.an be uo doubt that such oarly familiarity witli thf^ beauty 
of nudity in cla-^ic art is widely needed ainon^ all ial cla«<e5 and in 
many c-uuiuriei. U U to tins defect of our education that we lun-l 
attribute the occasional, and indeed in America and England freijucnt, 
oc*currcn<.v of such incideiit*' jH-titions and j»role-^ts against the 
o>.!nbition of nude statuary iu art museums, llu* di^jday or pictures >o 
inolTeiisive as Leighton s -naili of P>ychc‘‘ in .-hop windows, and the 
demand for the draping (»f the nitked por'^>nifications of ab>tract virtues 
in architectural ^tro« t fb*coration. imperfect i- still the educaliun of 
the multitude that in those matter^ the ill-bred fanatic of pruriency 
usualh gains bis will. Such a state of thing^^ cannot hut have an 
unwholc.some reaction on the moral tatiuo^phcre of the community in 
which it is posnible. Even from the religious point of view, prurient 
prudery is not justifiable. Xorlhcote has very temperately and sensibly 
diseus'-«nl the question ot the nude in art from the standpoint of Chris* 
tinn morality. He j>oints out that not only is llic nude in art not to 
be coiulenuied without ijualificatlon. and that the nude is by no mean? 
necessarily the orotic, but ho also adds that even erotic art. in its be-^l 
and pure-'t manife'^tations, only arouses emotions that are the legitimate 
obj»'ct of man's a^pi^ations, It would Ik? impo<-ible even to represent 
Hihlical stories ad<*<iuat*dy on canvas or in marble if erotic art were to 
be talxvK»il (Rev. H. Xorthcoto. Christinnif^ and x Ch. XIV K 

Earlr familiaritv wjtli the nude in classic and carlv Italian art 
♦ « 

should he combined at puberty with an e«]ual familiarity with photo* 
graphs of bea\itiful and naturally develojK‘d nudo models. In former 
years )M%<>ks containing stirh picture^ in a suitahle and attractive man¬ 
ner to place iK'fore flic young were difTieuIt to procure. Xow this dilTi* 
culty rui h>n 2 >*r c\ist*». Dr. C. H, St rat/, of Thi‘ Hag\ie, lias been the 
pionH»r in thi'^ matter, ami in a series of )>cautifiil In^oks (notably in 
Dcr Karpi'r de.^.A^nidr,^, Dir ^^chouhrit Jrs Wrihlicio n Korpers and Di 0 
naxs^m.^rh^hihrit drs all puhli-hed by Knke in Stuttgart), ho 

has brought tog»*ther a larp^ nunilM?r of admirably sch.^cted photographs 
of nude but entirely chaste figures, ^^o^c recently Dr. ShufeMt. of Wash¬ 
ington (who dedicates his work to Stratz), has published his Studies 
of fhr 77liman Form in u-liich, in the same spirit, he has brought 
logpfher the re-ults of his ovru sttidies of the naked human form during 
•Dany years. It is necessary to correct the im]>rc^^iolls received from 
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classic sources by good photographic illustrations on account of the false 
conventions prevailing in classic works, though those conventions were 
not necessarily false for the artists who originated them. The omission 
of the pudendal hair, in representations of the nude was, for instance, 
quite natural for the people of countries still under Oriental inrtucnce 
are accustomed to remove the hair from the body. If, however, under 
quite different conditions, we perpetuate that artistic convention to-day, 
we p\it ourselves into a perverse relation to nature. Tliere is ample 
evidence of this. “There is one convention so ancient, so necessary, so 
universal,” writes Mr. Freclerlc Harrison {yinctcenth Ccnturi/ and 
After, Aug., 1907), “that its deliberate defiance to-day may arouse the 
bile of the least squeamish of men and siiould make women withdraw at 
once.” If boys and girls were brought up at their mother’s knees in 
familiarity with pictures of beautiful and natural nakedness, it would 
be impossible for anyone to write such silly and shameful words ns 
these. 

There can be no doubt that among ourselves the simple and direct 
attitude of the child towards nakedness is so early crushed out of him 
that intelligent education is necessary in order that he may be enabled 
to discern what is and what is not obscene. To the plough-boy and the 
country ser%'ant-girl all nakedness, including that of Greek statuary, is 
alike shameful or lustful. “I have a picture of women like that,” said 
a eountrvTnan with a grin, ns he pointed to a photograph of one of 
Tintorct’s most beautiftd groups, “smoking cigarettes.” And the mass 
of people in most northern countries have still passed little beyond this 
stage of discernment; in ability to distinguish between the beautiful 
and the obscene they are still on the level of the plough-boy and the 
servant-girl. 
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SEXUAL EDUCATION AND NAKEDNESS. 


The Greek Attitude Toward-* Nuki-iino*‘s—How the Hoinan« Modi¬ 
fied That Attitudi-—The InlUienco of Christianity—NakediW'S in Mediic- 
val Times—Evolution of the Horror of Nakedness—ConeomiUint Cliange 
in the ('oneeption of Nakedness—Prudery—The Uoniantie Movement- 
Rise of a New Feeling in Regard to Nakedness—The Hvgietiic Aspect 
of Nakedness—How Chihlren May Re Accustomed to Nakedness—Naked- 
ne.ss Not Inimical to Modesty—The Instinct of Physical Prid<—The 
Value of Xake(]ne?%s in Education—T)ie .iNthetio Value of Xukednc.^s— 
The Human Body 0m» of tlie Prime Toiiic.'i of I,i/e—Ho\v Xakediies?^ 
May Be Cultivated—Tlic Moral N'aluc of Nakedness. 

The discussion of the value of nakedness in art leads us on 
to the allied question of iiiikodness in nature. Wlmt is the 
psychological inthieiice of fatiiiliarity with nakedness? How far 
should children he made familiar with tlie naked l>odv? 'I'liis is 
a ([uestion in regard to which dilferent opinions have heen held in 
different ages, and during recent years a remarkable change has 
hegtm to come over the minds of jiraotical educationalists in 
regard to it. 

Tn Sparta, in ( liios, and clsewheie in (ireecc, women at one 
time practiced gymnastic feats and dances in nakedness, together 
with the men, or in their presence.’ Plato in his It^pufilic 
apj)roved of su< h customs and said that the ridicule of tliose who 
laughed at them was but “unripe fruit plucked from the tree of 
knowledge.” On many «|ucstions Plato's opinions chajiged, but 
not on this. In the L<ui's. which arc the last outcome of his 
philosophic reflection in old age, he still advocates (Bk. viii) a 
similar coeducation of the sexes and their cooperation in all tlie 
works of life, in part with a view to blunt the over-keen ed-'e of 

fT,r ‘-J-"* <Bk. xiii. Cli. XXl snys: “In the Islaml of 

Chios It iH a hcauliful sight to go to the g>mimsia nn,l the race-courses, 

a!sonak^'* ‘^ >«<“n wrestling naked with the maiilciis who are 

<95) 
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sexual appetite; with the same object he advocated the associa¬ 
tion tojrethor of youths and girls without constraint in costumes 
wliicli ofTered no concealment to the form. 

It is notewortliy that the Romans, a coarser-grained people 
than the Greeks and in our narrow modern sense more “moral,” 
sliowed no perception of tlie moralizing and refining influence of 
nakedness. Nudity to tliem was merely a licentious indulgence, 
to be treated with contempt even when it was enjoyed. It was 
confined to the stage, and clamored for by tlie populace. In the 
Floralia, es])ecially, the crowd seem to have claimed it as their 
riglit tiuit the actors should play naked, probably, it has been 
thought, as a survival of a folk-ritual. But the Romans, though 
they were eager to run to the theatre, felt nothing but disdain 
for the performers. “Flagitii principium est, nudare inter cives 
corpora.” So thought old Ennius, as reported by Cicero, and 
that remained the genuine Roman feeling to the last. “Quimta 
perversitas!” as Tertullian exclaimed. “Artcni magnificant, 
nrtilicem notant.”^ In this matter the Romans, although they 
aroused the iiorror of the Christians, were yet in reality laying 
the foundation of Christian morality. 

Chri.stiaiiity, which found so many of Flato’s opinions con¬ 
genial, would have nothing to do with his view of nakedness and 
failed to recognize its psychological correctness. The reason was 
sim])Ie, and indeed 8im))le-minded. Tlie Church was passion¬ 
ately eager to liglit against what it called “the flesh,” and tlius 
fell into the error of eonfusing the subjeetive (piestion of sexual 
de.sire with tlie objective spectacle of the naked form. “The 
flesh” is evil; therefore, “the fle.‘:h” must he hidden. And they 
hid it, without understanding that in so doing they had not sup¬ 
pressed tlie craving for the human form, hut, on the contrary, 
had heightened it by imparting to it the additional fascination 
of a forbidden mystery. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy (Pnrt III, Spot II. IT, 

Subs. TV), referrinj; to tlic rcconuiien<iatlons of Plnlo, achls: “But 
F.ufirhktit and Thcodorrt wortbily lash him for it; and well they might: 

TT^stine (Dc civitatc Dei. Hb. ii. cap. XIII) refers to the same 
point, contrasting the Romans with tlie Greeks who honored their actors. 
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for as one saitli, tl.e very sight of i.al.e.l parts caused, c„orm.->u.% 
exccalmg concuiiisccuccs, ami stirs up bath im n ami iiomtu to burnuig 
lust. ’ Yet. as Burton himself adds further on in th- same .section ot 
his work (Mem. V. Suhs. Ill), without protest. -Some are of oi-inion, 
that to see a woman naked, is .able of itself to alter his aireetion: ajid 
it is worthy of consideration, saith Montaipur. the I'renohman. in his 
Essays, that the skilfullost masters of ainorotis dalliance appoint for a 
remedy of veiiereous passions, .a ftdl survey of the body. 

There ought to be no «|ue.s(ion regarding the fact that it is the 

adorned, the partially concealed body, and not the absolutely nakerl 

body, which acts as a sexual excitant. 1 have brought together $ome 

evidence on this point in the study of ‘ The Evolution of Modesty." ‘in 

Madagascar, West Africa, and (he Cape.* says 0. !•. Scott Elliot (.1 

Naturalht m MiJ-Afrini, p. .Iiit. ‘i have always found the same rule. 

Cliastitv varie.s inversely as the amount of clothing.” It is now imleed 
• • 

generally held that one of the chief primary objects of ornament and 
clothing was the stimulation of sexual desire, and nrti«ts’ models 
are well aware that when they are completely unclotheil. they are most 
safe from unde«ired masculine advances. “.\ favorite model of mine 
told me,” remarks Dr. Slmfeldt (.Vcdicuf Ilricf, Oct.. 1004). the distin¬ 
guished author of {Studies of the lliiniau For,i>, “that it was her prac¬ 
tice to disrobe ns soon after entering the artist's studio as jHissilde. for, 
as men are not always responsible for their emotions, she felt that she 
was far less likely to arouse or excite them when entirely mule than 
when only semi-draped.” This fact is, imleed. quite f.imiliar to artists’ 
models. If the eoiniuest of sexual desire were the first and last consid¬ 
eration of life it would be more reasonable to prohibit clothing than to 
prohibit nakedness. 


When C’liristianity absorbed tlic whole of tlio KurojK'nn world 
this strict avoidance of even the sight of “the llosh.” although 
nominallv aceejited hv all as the desirable ideal, coiihl onlv be 
carried out. thoroughly and eomjilotely, in the eloi.ster. In the 
practice of the world outside, although tlic origitial Christian 
ideals reniained inlluential, various pagan and primitive tradi¬ 
tions in favor of nakedness ptill |H*r.sisted, and wore, to some 
extent, allowed to manifest themselves, alike in ordinary custom 
and on special occasions. 

TIow widespread is the occ.asional or habitual practice of iiakedno.sa 
in tbe world gencrnlly, and how entirely concordant it is with even a 
most sensitive modesty, ha.s heen set forth in ‘'Tlie Evolution of Jlod- 
caty,” in vol. i of these .Studies. 


7 
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Even during the Christian era the impulse to adopt nudity, often 
with the feeling that it was an especially sacred practice, has persisted. 
Tlie Adanutes of the second ceuturj’, who read and prayed naked, and 
celebrated the sacrament naked, according to the statement quoted oy 
St. Augustine, seem to have caused little scandal so long as tlicy only 
practiced nudity in their sacred ceremonies. The German Brethren of 
the Free Spirit, in the thirteenth century, combined so much chastity 
with promiscuous nakedness that orthodox Catholics believed they were 
assisted by the Devil. The French Picards, at a much later date, 
insisted on public nakedness, believing that God had sent their lender 
into the world as a new Adam to reestablish the law of Nature; they 
were persecuted and uere finally exterminated by the IIussitc.s. 

In daily life, however, n considerable degree of nakedness was 
tolerated during inediocval times. This was notably so in the public 
baths, frequented by men and women together. Thus Ahvin Schultz 
remarks (in his flofische Lehcn cur Zeit ilcr Minnesangcr), that the 
women of the aristocratic classes, though not the men, were often naked 
in these baths except for a hat and a necklace. 

It is sometimes stated that in the mcdiaival religious plays Adam 
and Eve were absolutely naked. Chambers doubts this, and thinks they 
wore flesh-colored tights, or were, as in a later play of this kind, 
“aj)parelle»l in white Icatlu’r” (E. K. Chambers, The McdifTval Stage, 
vol. i, p. 5). It may be so, hut the public exposure even of the sexual 
organs was permitted, and that in aristocratic houses, for John of Salis¬ 
bury (in a passage quoted by Buckle, Commonplace Book, 541) protests 
against this custom. 

The women of the feminist sixteenth centurj* in France, as R. de 
Maulde la ClaviC'rc remarks [Revue dc VAri, .Tan., 1898), liad no scruple 
in recompensing tlieir adorers by admitting them to their toilette, or 
even tljcir bath. I-ate in the century they became still less prudish, and 
many well-known Indies allowed themselves to he painted naked down to 
the waist, as we see in the portrait of “Gabriellc d’EstrOes au Bain” at 
(’hantilly. Many of these picture.^, however, are ccrUiinly not real 
portraits. 

Even in the middle of the seventeenth century in England naked¬ 
ness was not prohibited in public, for Pei>ys tells u.s that on July 29, 
10C7, a Quaker came into Westminster Hall, crying, “Repent! RepentI” 
being in a state of nakedness, except that he was “very civilly tied 
al)Out the privities to avoid 5W*andal.” (This was doubtless Solomon 
Eccles, who was accustomed to go about in this costume, both before and 
after the Restoration. He had been a distinguished musician, and, 
tho»igh eccentric, was apparently not insane.) 

In a chapter. “Dc la NxiditC.” and in the appendices of Ins book, 
De VAmour (vol. i, p. 221), Scnancour gives instances of the occasional 
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practice of nudity in Europe, and adds some interest in*' remarks of lii« 
own; Sf>» also, Dulaure {Dfs Dirinitv Gt itt rnirics^i, Ch. X\ )- It would 
appear, as a rule, that thovifih oomplete nu.lity was allowed in otti. r 
respects, it was usual to c-over the sexual parts. 

The inoveinent of revolt against nakedness never became 
completely victorious until the nineteenth century, lhat cen¬ 
tury represented the triumph of all the forces that banned public 
nakedness evervwhere and altogether. If, as Pudor insists, 
nakedness is aristocratic and the slavery of clothes a j)leheian 
characteristic imposed on the lower classes by an upper class who 
reserved to themselves the privilege of physical culture, we may 
perhaps connect this with the outburst of democratic plehcianisin 
which, as Nietzsche pointed out, reached its climax in the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is in any case certainly interesting to observe 
that by this time the movement had entirely changed its char¬ 
acter. It had become general, but at the same time its foumlu- 
tion had been undermined. It had largely lost its religious and 
moral character, and instead was regarded as a matter of con¬ 
vention. The nineteenth century man who encountered the 
spectacle of white limbs llashing in the sunlight no longer felt , 
like the medieval ascetic that he was risking the salvation of his 
immortal soul or even courting the depravation of his morals: ho 
merely felt that it was “indecent** or. in o.vtrcme cases, “disgust¬ 
ing.” That IS to say he regarded the matter as simplv a (juestioii 
of conventional ctitpiettc, at the worst, of taste, of {esthetics. In 
thus bringing down his repugnance to nakedness to so low a ])lane 
he lind indeed nmdered it generally acceptable, but at the same 
time he had deprived it of high sanction. His ])rofound horror 
of nakedness was out of relation to the frivolo\Js grounds on which 
he based it. 


We must not, however, under-mto Ihc tenacity willi which this 
horror of nakcihic.'S was hchl. Xollsing illustrate.^ more vividly tlio 
deeply ingrained hatred which the niiictoeiith century felt of nakcdiiosa 
than the ferocity—there is no other word for it—with which Christian 
missionaries to savngi's all over the world, even in Ihc tropics, insi^.tej 
on their converts adopting the conventional clothing of Northern Europe 
Travellers’ narratives alwund in references to the emphasis placed hj 
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missionaries on this change of enstoni, which was both injurious to tho 
health of tho people and degrading to tlieir dignity. It is sulTicient to 
quote one authoritative witness. Lord Stanmore, formerly Governor of 
Fiji, who read a long paper to the Anglican Missionary Conference in 
1S94 on the subject of “Undue Introduction of Western Ways.” “In 
the centre of the village,” he remarked in quoting a typical case 
(and referring not to Fiji but to Tonga), “is the church, a wooden 
barn-like building. If the day be Sunday, we shall find the native 
minister arrayed in a greenish-black swallow-tail coat, a neckcloth, 
once white, and a pair of spectacles, which he probably does not 
need, preaching to a congregation, the male portion of which is dressed 
in much the same manner as himself, while the women are dizened 
out in old battered hats or linnets, and shapeless gowns like bathing 
dresses, or it may be in crinolines of an early type. Chiefs of influ¬ 
ence and women of high birth, who in their native dress would look, 
and do look, the ladies and gentlemen they are, are, by their Sunday 
finery, given tho appearance of attendants upon .Tack-in-the-Grecn. If 
a visit he paid to the houses of the town, after the morning’s work of 
the people is over, the family will he fo\ind sitting on chairs, listless 
and uncomfortable, in a room full of litter. In the houses of the 
superior native clergy there will he a yet greater aping of the manners 
of tho West. Tliere will he chairs covered with hideous antimacassars, 
tasteless round worsted-work mats for absent flower jars, and a lot of 
• ugly cheap and vulgar china chimney ornaments, which, there being no 
fireplace, and consequently no chimncy-piccc. arc set out in order on a 
rickety deal table. Tlic whole life of those village folk is one piece of 
unreal acting. They arc continually asking themselves whether they are 
incurring any of the penalties entailed by infraction of the long table 
of prohibitions, and whether they are living up to the foreign garments 
they wear. Their faces have, for the most part, an expression of sullen 
discontent, they move about silently and joylessly, rebels in heart to the 
restrictive code on them, but which they fear to cast off. partly from a 
vague apprehension of possible secular results, and partly because they 
suppose they will cease to he good Christians if they do so. They have 
good ground for their dissatisfaction. At the time when T visited the 
villages I have specially in my eye, it was punishable by fine and impris¬ 
onment to wear native clotlung. punishable by fine and imprisonment to 
wear long hair or a garland of flowers; punishable by fine or imprison¬ 
ment to wrestle or to play at ball; punishable by fine and imprison¬ 
ment to build a native-fashioned house; punishable not to wear shirt 
and trousers, and in certain localities coat and shoes also; and. in addi¬ 
tion to laws enforcing a strictly puritanical ohserv-ntion of the Sabbath, 
it was punishable by fine and imprisonment to bathe on Sundays. In 
some other places bathing on Sunday was punishable by flogging; and 
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to mv knowledge women have been flogged for no other offense. Men in 
euch'circnmstances are ripe for revolt, and sometimes the revolt comes. 

An obvious result of reducing the feeling about nakedness to an 
unreasoning but imperative convention is the tendency to pnidishness. 
Tliis a® we know, is a form of pseudo-moilesly whicli. being a coiuen- 
tion.’and not a natural feeling, is cjcpable of unlimited extension. It is 
by no means confined to modern times or to Christian Knrnjie. The 
ancient Tlehrews were not entirely free from prndi'hness, and we find in 
the Old Testament that hv a curious euplu-mi-m the sexual organs aro 
sometimes referred to as ‘‘the feet.” The Turks are eapahle of prmlish- 
ness. So. indeed, were even the ancient Greeks. 'T>ion the philosopher 
tells us,” remarks Clement of Alexundria {N'froni'ife.s. Ilk. I\ , ( h. XIX) 
“that a certain woman, Lysidica, through e.xeess of modesty, bathed m 
her clothes, and that Philotera, when she was to enter the hath, grad¬ 
ually drew hack her tunic as the water covered her naked parts; and 
then rising by degrees, put it on.” Mincing prudes were found among 
the early Cliristians. and their ways are graphically described by St. 
Jerome in one of his letters to Kustochiuiii: “Ihese women, ho sajs, 
speak between tlioir teeth or with the edge o^ the lips, and with a lisp- 
ing tongue, only half pronouneing their word®. boeau«e they regard as 
gross whatever is natural. Such as these,” declares .loiome, the seliolar 
in him overcoining the ascetic, “corrupt even language." Whenever a 
new and artificial "iiiode.sty” is impos'd ujwn savages prudery tends to 
arise. Iladdon describes this among the natives of Torres Straits, where 
even tlic chihlren now suffer from oxaggerateil prudishness, though for¬ 
merly absolutely naked and iinasliamed (CaMi6»idj;c Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 271). 


The ninotcontli century, which witnessed the triumph of 
timidity and prudery in this matter, also ]iroduced tlio first 
fruitful germ of new conceptions of nakedness. To some 
e.xtent these were emhodied in the "reat Komantic movement. 
Koussoau, indeed, liad placed no special insistence on nakedness 
ns an clement of the return to Xature which he ]>reaehed so 
influentially. A new focliii" in this matter omor«;ed, however, 
with characteristic e.xtravagancc, in some of the episodes of the 
Revolution, while in Germany in the pioneering Liicltulc of 
Friedrich Schlegcl, a cliaracteristic figure in the Romantic move- 
nient, a still unfamiliar conception of the body was set fortli in 
a serious and earnest spirit. 

In England, Blake with liis strange and fiamiiig genius. 
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proclaimed a mystical gospel which involved the spirituaj 
glorification of the body and contempt for the civilized worship 
of clothes (“As to a iiiodcrn nian,” he wrote, “stripped from his 
load of clothing he is like a dead corpse'); while, later, in 
America, Thorcau and Whitman and Burroughs asserted, still 
more definitely, a not dissimilar message concerning the need of 
returning to Nature. 

We find the importance of the sight of the body—though very nar¬ 
rowly, for tlie avoidance of fraud in the preliminaries of marriage—set 
forth as early as the si.Ntecnth century by Sir Thomas More in his 
Utopia, which is so rich iu new and fruitful ideas. In Utopia, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Tlioinas More, before marriage, a staid and honest matron 
“showeth the woman, be she maid or widow, naked to the wooer. And 
likewise a sage and discreet man exhibiteth the wooer naked to the 
woman. At this custom we laughed and disallowed it as foolish. But 
they, on their part, do greatly wonder at the folly of all other nations 
which, in buying a colt where a little money is in hazard, be so chary 
nnd circumspect that though he be almost all hare, yet they will not 
buy him unless the saddle and all the harness be taken off, lest under 
these coverings be hid some gall or sore. And yet, in choosing a wife, 
which shall be either pleasure or displeasure to them all their life after, 
they be so reckless that all tlie residue of the woman’s body being cov¬ 
ered with clotacs, they estimate her scarcely by one handsbreadth (for 
they can see no more but her face) and so join her to them, not without 
great jeopardy of evil agreeing together, if anything in her body after¬ 
ward should chance to offend or inislike them. Verily, so foul deformity 
may be hid under those coverings that it may quite alienate nnd take 
away the man’s mind from his wife, when it shall not be lawful for 
their bodies to be separate again. If such deformity happen by any 
chance after the marriage is consummate and finished, well, there is no 
remedy hut patience. But it wore well done that a law were made 
whereby all such deceits were eschewed and avoided beforehand. 

The clear conception of what may he called the spiritual value of 
nakedness—bv no means from More’s point of view, but as a part of 
natural hygiene in the widest sense, and as a high and special aspect 
of the purifying nnd ennobling function of beauty—is of much later 
date. It is not clearly expressed until the time of the Romantic mov^ 
ment at the beginning of the nineteenth century. We have it admirably 
set forth in Senancour’s Dr VAvtour (first edition, 1800; fourth and 
enlarged edition. 1884). whieh still remains one of the beat Iwoks on lO 
morality of love. After remarking that nakedness by no means nliol- 
ishes modesty, he proceeds to advocate occasional partial or complete 
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nudity. “Lot us sui^poso.*' Ik* rvinarks. somewhat in the sjiiril of 
Plato, “a country in which at certain general festivals the woinou 
should be absolutely free to be nearly or oven quite naked. iSwirniuing, 
waltzing, walking, those who tlioiigiit good to do so might remain 
miclothed in the presence of men. No doubt the illusions of love would 
he little known, and pa-.'i<iii wouhl sec a diminution of it*J Iran'^ports. 
Ihit is it passion that in g«*neral ennobles human ufTairs? We ne»*<i 
honest attachments and delicate delights, and all these we may obtain 

while still j)rescrviiig our eoniiiioivsense.Such nakedness 

wouhl deinaml corroponding in‘<tituCions, strong and simple, and a great 
re>pect for llir>se conventions which belong to all times** (Seimnconr, I)c 
rAmoui\ vol. i, p. 314). 

From that time onwards references to tlie value and tle-^irabilitv 

% 

of nakedness bi'coina more nn<l more fre(jueiit in ali c-ivilixed couiitrii's. 
soinctirnes niiii^ded witli siireastic ailii^inns to the false eoiiventions \re 
have inherited in tliis matter. Tims Thoroau writes in his journal nn 
June 12. 1><52, as lie looks at boys bathing in the river: “Tlie i-olor ol 
their bodies in the smi at a distuiiee is jileasitijj. I hear llie sound of 
their s|i(>rt borne over the water. As yet we have not man in X:»tnre. 
Wiiat a sinffiilar fa< t for nn nn?d visitant to this earth to cirrv back 
in his notelKiok. that nnii were forhiddeii to expose their bodies under 
the severest penalties.” 

Iwan llloeli. in ( Iniptrr VII of his Life of Our Time, dis¬ 

cusses this (piostion of nakedness from the modern point of view, and 
c(>n'-lud<-s: “A natural <om-.-ption of nakedness: that is the watchword 
of the future. Alt the hy^iieiiic. lestlic tic, nml moral etTorts of onr time 
are |>ointin" in that tlirection.” 

Slratz, ns befits one who has worked so strenuously in the cause 
of Inminn In'iilth and beauty, admirably sets forth the sta;je wliieh we 
have now attain.sl in this matter. After pointing out {Dir I'l-auen- 
l.lcUluufj. third edition, l!i'»j, p. .-lO) that, in opposition to the pafpin 
worh! whieh worshipped naked jp>ds. Christianity developeil the idea 
that nnke.lness was merely sexual, nml therefore immoral, he proceeds: 

‘ Hut over all pMinmered on the heavenly heipht.s of the (Toss, the naked 
body of the Saviour. ITider that protection there has gradually disen- 
Raped itself from the confusion of idea.s a new traiis(i;:nred form of 
nakedness made free after lonp .strnpgle. I would call thi.s arfistic 
nohylursf,. for ns it w.is immortaliz <1 by the old (Greeks fliruuph art, so 
also amonp ns it has been awakened to new lif<' by art. Artistic naked¬ 
ness is. in its mature, much hipli.-r than either the natural or the sensual 
ooneeption of nakedness. The simple child of Xature sees in nakedness 
noth,n;, at all; the clothed man sees in the uncovered hodv onlv a son- 
RtnU irritation. Hut at the hiphest standpoint man consciouslv'returns 
to .Nature, and rccoijnizea that under the manifold coverings of human 
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fabrication there is hidden the most splendid creature that God has 
created. One may stand in silent, worshipping wonder before the sight; 
Another may be impelled to imitate and show to his fellow-inau what 
in that holy moment he has seen. But both enjoy the spectacle of 
human beauty with full consciousness and enlightened purity of 
thought.'’ 

It was not, however, so much on these more spiritual sides, 
but on the side of hygiene, tliat tlie nineteenth century furnished 
its chief practical contribution to the new attitude towards 
nakedness. 


Lord Monboddo, the Scotch judge, who was a pioneer in regard to 
many modern ideas, had already in the eighteenth centurj* realized the 
hygienic value of “air-baths,” and he invented that now familiar name. 
“Lord Monbodtlo,” says Boswell, in 1777 {Life of ./o/twson, edited by 
Hill. vol. iii, p. 16R) “told me that be awaked every morning at four, 
and then for his health got up and walked in his room naked, with the 
window open, which he called taking an atr-balh." It is said also, I 
know not on what authority, that he made his beautiful daughters take 
an air-bath naked on the terrace every morning. Another distingniished 
man of the same century, Benjamin Franklin, used sometimes to work 
naked in his study on hygienic grounds, and, it is recorded, once 
afTrighted a servant-girl by opening the door in an absent-minded 
oiODicnt, thus unattired. 

Rikli seems to have been the apostle of air-baths and sun-baths 


regarded as a systematic met'nod. He cstiiblislic-d light- and air-baths 
over half a century ago at Trieste and elsewhere in Aiistria. His motto 
was: “Light, Truth, and Freedom are tlic motive forces towards tlie 
highest development of physical and moral health.” Man is not a fisli, 
he declared; light and air arc the first conditions of a highly organized 
life. Solaria for the treatment of a number of diflferent disordered con¬ 
ditions are now commonly establishctl, and moat systems of natural 
therapeutics attach prime importance to light and air, while in medicine 
gcnerallv it is beginning to be recognized that such inlluencea cun by 
no means be neglected. Dr. Fernand Sandoz. in bis Introduction 6 Ja 
TMrapeulique Xaturiste par Ics affcnli Physiques ct DictHiqucs (190i) 
sets forth such methods comprehensively. In Germany sun-baths have 
bocoine wi.lely common; thus Lcnkei (in a paper suimnarizod in linhsh 
ifcdical Journal, Oct. 31. lOOS) prescribes them with much benefit in 
tuberculosis, rheumatic conditions, obesity, niuemia, neurasthenia, etc. 
He considers that their peculiar value lies in the action of ro- 

fessor J. N. Tlvde. of Chicago, even believes (‘T.lglit-Hunger in the Pro¬ 
duction of Psoriasis,” British Medical Journal, Oct. G, IDOG). that 
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psoriasis is caused by doficioncy of sunlight, ami is best cured by th® 
application of light. This belief, which has not, however, been generally 
accepted in its imquulilied fornj, lie ingeniously sii|>|>orts by tlie fact that 
psoriasis tends to appear on the most exposed parts of the body, which 
may be held to naturally receive and require the maximum (*f Mgl^t, and 
by the absence of the disease in liot countries and among negroes. 

The hygienic value of iiakedne«^s is indicatc<i hy the ^ohu*^t health 

of the savages tliroughout the v'ov]*l who go naked. The vigor of the 

Irish, also, has been connocU'd witli tlie fact that (as Fvnes Morv^on's 

% % 

I(incrar)/ shows) both sexes, even among p.TOii-. of Ingb social class, 
Were accustomed to go naked except for a mantle, e>|>c-ciallv in more 
remote parts of the country, as late as the sevcnteeiitli centurv. Wliere* 
ever primitive races ahandtm nakedness for clothing, at once the tondonev 
to disease, mortality, ami deg.iieracy notably increases, tlioiigh it nmst 
be remembcre<l that the use of clothing is commonly neeoinpanied by the 
introduction of other bad habits. "Xakednoss is the only condition 
universal among vigorous and healthy savages: at every other point per¬ 
haps they difTer.” remarks l-*roderiek Boyle in a paper (‘■‘Savages ami 
Clothes.” ilonihly Rcricic. Sept., 100.)) in which he brings together 
much evidence concerning the hygienic advantages of the natural human 
state in which man is ‘*1111 face,’* 


It is in Germany that a return towards nakedness has been most 
ably and thoroughly advo<ate.l. notably by Br. H. Pudor in hi.s Xackf. 
CuUur,iiiul by H. I ngewitter in Hi,-\ackth<it 'first published i„ lOO.-)). 
a book wliich has ha<l a very large circulation in inniiv editions Theso 
writers enthusiastically advocate nakedness, not onlv on lu-nenie but 
on moral and artistic grounds. Pudor insists more csp.siallv that 
“nake.lnes.s. botl) in gj'n'n«stirs nn<l in s|H>rt, is a metho<l of .uVe and 
a method of regeneration;” ho advocates co-education in this culture of 
nakedness. Although be make.s large claims fo. nakcdncss-belicvino 
I'Hall the nations which have disregard<Hl these claims have rapidly 
k^me d.s.adent-Pudor is less hopefnl than Vngewittor of anv spccd'v 
Metoo over the prejudices opposed to tl.c culture of nakedness^ Ho 

r:: ■» --i .i-t a pn,,..!™. 

dcvotcd\"o tTe 


' " 'Inwed by those educationalists svho 

are equn ly alive to sanitary and sexual eonsiderations, the claims 

alike ofT'’ ™! T P'>'t 

ked bod T™' '1'"- contact of'he 

naked bodj u.tb a,r and water and light makes for the health of 
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tlie body; familiarity with the sight of the body abolishes petty 
pruriencies, trains the sense of beauty, and makes for the health 
cf the soul. This double aspect of the matter has undoubtedly 
weighed greatly with those teachers who now approve of customs 
which, a few years ago, would have been hastily dismissed as 
‘^indecent.” There is still a wide difference of opinion as to the 
limits to which the practice of nakedness may be carried, and also 
as to the age when it should begin to be restricted. The fact that 
the adult generation of to-day grew up under the influence of the 
old horror of nakedness is an inevitable check on any revolu¬ 
tionary changes in these matters. 

ifnria Lisohnewska, one of the ablest adroentes of the methodical 
enlightenment of children in matters of sex {op. cH.). clearly realizes 
that a sane attitude towards the body lies at the root of a sound educa¬ 
tion for life. Slje finds that the chief objection encountered in such 
education, as applied in the higher classes of schools, is “the horror of 
the civilized man at his own body.” She shows that there can be no 
doubt that those who are engaged in the diflicult task of working 
towards the abolition of that superstitious horror have taken up a moral 
task of the first importance. 

Walter Gerhard, in a thoughtful and sensible paper on the educa¬ 
tional <iuostion (“Kin lOipitel zur Krziebungsfrage, Gachlcclit und 
Cesrlhchaft, vol. i, Ileft 2), points out that it is the adult who needs 
education in this matter—as in so many other matters of sexual enlight¬ 
enment—considerably more than the child. Parents educate their chil¬ 
dren from the earliest years in prudery, and vainly Hatter tliemselves 
tlint they have thereby promoted their modesty and morality. He 
records his own early life in a tropieal land and accustomed to naked¬ 
ness from the first. “It was not till I came lo Germany when nearly 
twenty that I learnt that the human l)ody is indecent, and that it must 
not be shown because that ‘would arouse bad impulses.’ It was not till 
the human l>ody was entirely withdrawn from my sight and after I was 
constantly told that there was something improper behind clothes, that 

1 wa.s able to understand this.Li'til then I had not known 

that a naked body, by tlio mere fact of l>cing naked, could arouse erotic 
feelings. I had known erotic feelings, but they had not arisen from the 
sight of the naked body, but gradually lilossomed from the union of our 
souls.” And he draws the final moral that, if only for the sake of our 
children, we must learn to educ.ite ourselves. 

Forel (Die ffcxurllr Fratfr, p. l-JO), speaking in entirely the same 
eensf as Gerhard, remarks that prudery may be either caused or cured 
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In clultlrcn. It may be caused by undue anxiety in covering tlioir bodies 
and liidin^x from them the bodies of others. It inav be cured bv niakiir^ 
them ronlize thiif tlicrc is iiotliinp: in the body that is niinatuial luul 
that we neocl bo a^lianird of, and by oncoura;;ing bathing of the sexes in 
common. He points out (p. 512) the advantages of allowing children 
to he acquainted with the adult forms which tliey will tlicmselvcs some 
day n-ssuinc, and condemns tlie conduct of those foolisli jxrsons who 
assume that chiMren already |»ossess the adult's erotic feelings about 
the body. That is so far from being the ease tliat cliildren are fre¬ 
quently unable to distinguish the sex of other children apart from their 
clothes. 


At the Mannheinj Congress of the German Society for Combating 
Venereal Diseases, specially devoted to sexual hygiene, the speakers con¬ 
stantly referred to the necessity of promoting familiarity with the naked 
body. Thus Eulonburg and .Julian Marcuse {i>'cxualpa'.lagoffiL\ p. 2(541 
empliasixe the importance of air-baths, not onlv for the sake of the 
physical healfli of the young, but in the interests of rational sexu.al 
training. Holler, a teacher, speaking at the same congress {op. cil.. p. 
85), after insisting on familiarity with the nude in art and literature 
and protesting against the bowdlerising of poems for the young, con¬ 
tinues: “Py bathing-drawers ordinances no soul was ever yet saved 
from moral ruin. One who has learnt to enjoy peacefully the'naked in 
art i.i only stirred by the naked in nature as bv a work of art." Eiider- 
in. another Uiteher, speaking in the s.ame sense (p. 5S). points out 
that nakeilness cannot net sexually or immorally on the chihl. since the 
se.xual impulse has not yet become pronounced, and the earlier he is 
introduced to the naked in nature and in art. as a matter of eour.se, the 

ch'iM Has '>'■ d^-velopcd preooeionsiv. The 

chil.l thus. ,n. eed. he<H>mes immune to impure inlluenees. so that later 

of pnnoking his wnntonness. they are powerless to injure him It is 
J^xirtant. Enderlin adds for familiarity with the nude i„ "t toll 

tZgi: .'t'” *" "-■> p-i.y 

Nnkednoss in bathing, remarks nillsche in his Licbcslrbc, in dcr 

so..,;.,..,,:— 

OKcvtlor (Dk p. 57) a,so advocates „„d 5 ,,,. 
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engaging in play and gjinnustics together, entirely naked in air-baths. 
“In this way,” he believes, “the gymnasium would become a school of 
morality, in which yo\mg growing things would be able to retain their 
purity as long us possible through becoming naturally accustomed to 
each other. At the same time their bodies would be hardened and 
developed, and the perception of beautiful and natural forms awakened. 
To those who have any “moral” doubts on the niatbT, he mentions the 
custom in remote countrj’ districts of boys and girls bathing together 
quite naked and without any sexual consciousness. Rudolf Sommer, 
similarly, in an excellent article entitled “Miidchenerziehung oder Men- 
sohenbildung?” {Ocschlecht und Geselhchaft, Bd. i. Heft 3) advises that 
children should be made accustomed to each other’s nakedness from an 
early age in the family life of the house or the garden, in games, and 
especially in bathing; he remarks that parents having children of only 
one sex should’ cultivate for their cliildren’s sake intimate relations with 
a family having children of like age of the opposite sex, so that they 
JTiay grow up together* 


It is scarcely iioccssarv to add tliat tlic cultivation of naked- 
nc!?s must iiUvays be conciliated with respect for tlie natural 
instincts of modesty. If the practice of nakedness led the young 
to experience a diminished reverence for their own or others’ per¬ 
sonalities the advantages of it would he too dearly bought. Ibis 
is, in part, a matter of wholesome instinct, in part of wise train¬ 
ing. We now know that the absence of clotlies has little relation 
with the absence of modesty, such relation as there is being of 
the inverse order, for the savage races which go naked are usually 
more modest than those which wear clotlies. The saying quoted 
by Herodotus in the early Greek world tliat '‘A woman takes oif 
her modesty with her shift” was a favorite text of the Christian 
Fathers. Rut Plutarch, who was also a moralist, had already 
protested against it at the close of the Greek world: ‘^By no 
means,” he declared, “she wlio is modest clothes herself with 
modestv when she lays aside her tunic.” “A woman may be 
naked,” as Mrs. Bishop, the traveller, remarked to Dr. Baelz, in 

Japan, “and yet behave like a lady.”^ 

The question is complicated among ourselves because ostab- 


1 See “Tilt- Kvolution 
Studies, where this question 
is fully discussed. 


of Modestv” in the first volume of tlie^ 
of the relationship of nakedness to modesty 
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lislied traditions of rigid concealment have fostered a pnirienev 
wliich is an oll'ensivo insult to naked modesty. In many lands 
the women who arc accustomed to be almost or (juite naked in tiie 
presence of their own people cover themselves as soon as they 
become conscious of the lustful iurpiisitive eyes of Europeans. 
Stratz refers to the prevalence of this impulse of olTended 
modesty in Japan, and mentions that he himself failed to arouse 
it simply because he was a physician, and. moreover, had long 
lived in anotla-r land (Java) where also the custom of naked¬ 
ness prevails.^ 8o long as this unnatural prurience exi.<ts a fred 
un(|ualilied nakedness is rendered ditlicult. 

Modesty is not. however, the onlv natural im])ulse whicdi 
ha.s to 1)0 (onsidered in relation to the custom of nakedness. It 
seems probable that in cultivating the practice of nakedness wo 
are not merely carrving out a moral and hygienic jireseription 
but allowing legitimate scope to an instinct whieli at some 
periods of life, especially in adole.^cence, is spontaneous and 
natural, even, it may be, wholesomely based in the traditions of 
the race in sexual selection. Our rigid conventions make it 
imj)ossil)le lor u.s to discover the laws of nature in tliis matter 
by stilling them at the outset. It may well be that there is a 
rhythmic harmony and concordance between imj)ulses of modestv 
and impulses of ostentation, though we have done our best to 
disguise the natural law by our stupid ami perverse bv-laws. 

SUmky IlaH. who Pinphiv^izcs tiu' Iniportancf of iiakoilnoss, r.auarks 
(hat .at puberty we liavc much r<‘a<OH to assume that in a .state of nature 
tlicrc is a certain instinctive pride ami ostentation that accompanies tho 
new local development, and <jnotcs tlie ol)senation of Or. Scerley that 
the impulse t.> conceal the .sexual .ug.ns is especially marked in’voung 
men who are underdevcloi>ed. hut not evident in those who are developed 
iH'vond the average*. Stanley Uall {.UoIcscchcc. voI. ii, p. 97). also 
refers to the frequency with which not only “virtuoxis young men. but 
Men wornen. ratl.or glory in oeensions wben they can display the beauty 
of their forms without reserve, not only to tl.emsclves and to loved ones. 
I)ut QTon to others witl^ proper pretext^/’ 

Many liavc doubtless noted tins tendency, csp.-cially in women, and 
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■conu edition, Cli. HI; ul.. I rauc»ktciJu„g. Third edition, pp. 22. 
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cliiofly in those who are conscious of beautiful pliysical development 
Mndanie CCline Renooz believes tliat the teiulency corresponds to a really 
deep*roated instinct in women, little or not at all manifested in men 
who have consequently sought to iiu{>ose artificially on women their owr 
masculine conceptions of modesty. ‘‘In the actual life of the young girl 
to-duy there is a moment when, by a secret atavism, she feels the pride 
of her sex, the intuition of her moral superiority and cannot understand 
why she must hide its cause. At this moment, wavering between the 
laws of Nature and social conventions, she scarcely knows if nakedness 
should, or should not, affright her. A sort of confused atavistic memory 
recalls to her a period before clothing was known, and reveals to her as 
a paradisaical ideal the customs of that human epoch’^ (Cfdine Renooz, 
Pst/chologic Cowpor^e dc rnotume ct de la fVaiaie, pp. 85-87). Perhaps 
this was obscurely felt by the German girl (mentioned in Kalboek’s Life 
of BraAms), who said: '‘One enjoys music twice as much dicoUcirc.^' 

From tlje point of view witli which we are here essentially 

concerned there are throe wavs in which the cultivation of 

% 

nakedness—so far as it is permitted by tlie slow education of 
public opinion—tends to exert an influence: (1) It is an 
important element in the sexual hygiene of the young, intro¬ 
ducing a wholesome knowledge and incuriosity into a sphere 
once given up to prudery and pniriency, (•?) The effect of 
nakedness is beneficial on those of more mature age, also, in so 
far as it tends to cultivate the sense of heautv and to furnish the 
tonic and consoling influences of natural vigor and grace. (3) 
The custom of nakedness, in its inception at all events, lias a 
dynamic jisychological influence also on morals, an influence 
exerted in the substitution of a strenuous and positive morality 
for the merely negative and timid morality which has ruled in 
this sphere. 

Perhaps there are not many adults who realize the intense 
and secret absorption of thought in the minds of many hoys and 
some girls concerning tlie problem of the physical conformation 
of the other sex, and the time, patience, and intellectual energy 
which they are willing to expend on the solution of this problem. 
This is mostly effected in secret, but not seMom the secret 
impulse manifest? itself with a sudden violence which in the 
blind eyes of the law is reckoned ns crime. German lawyer, 
Dr. Werthauer, has lately stated that if there were a due degree 
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of faiiiiliiiriiv witli the natural organs aiul functions of the 
opposite sex ninety per cent, of tlie iiulccenl acts of youths witli 
girl chihJren would disappear, for in most ca^es these are no: 
assaults hut merely the innocent, tliouirli uncontroilahle, out* 
come of a rejiressed natural curiosity. It is quite true that not a 
few children Inildiy enlist each others* cooperation in tho 
settlement of tiie (piestion ami rcsohe it to their mutual satis- 
faction. Hut cy<n tliis is not altogether satisfactory, for tlie 
end is not attained ojienly ami wliolc^omely. witli a due suh* 
ordination of tlie specifically sexual, hut witli a consciousness of 
Miong-doing and an cxclusjye attcntiycncss to the nierolv 
pliysical fact which tend directly to (Icvclop si'xual excitement. 
When familiarity vith the nakcil body of the other sex is gained 
openly and M'illi no eonsciousness of iiideeoruin. in tho course of 
work and of play, in exercise or gymnaslies, in running or in 
bathing, from a child s earliest years, no unwholesome results 
aeeompaiiy the knowledge of the essential facts of plivsioal 
conformation thus naturally acquired. The prurience and 

prudery whicli June poisoned sexual life in the past are alike 
rendered inipossihle. 


Nakedness has, howeycr, a hygienic yaliie. as well as a 
epintual signilieance, far heyond its inlluences in allaying the 
natural inquisitiveness of the young or acting as a preveiitatiye 
of morlml einothm. It is an in.spiration to adults who have lorn* 
outgrown any youthful curiosities. Tlie vi.sinii of the essential 
and eternal human form, the nearest tiling to us in all the 
w..rld. with its vigor and its heauty and its grace, i.« one of the 
prime tomes of lifx “The imwer of a woniairs hodv.*’ said 
James llmton. “is no more bodily tlian the power of music is a 
power of almosj.heric vibrations.'^ It is more than all tho 
beautiful and .<tiniuhitiiig things of the world, than flowers or 
stars or the sea. History and legend and mytli reveal to us the 
sacred and awful influence of nakedness, for. as Stanley Hall 

with r of wondrous power 

he human hodv-even to-day after generations I.avo inculcated 
he notion tl.at it is an indecorous and even disgusting spectacle 
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—is vritnessed by the eagerness with which they seek after the 
spectacle of even its imperfect and meretricious forms, altliough 
tliese certainly possess a heady and stimulating quality which 
can never be found in the pathetic simplicity of naked, beauty. 
It was another spectacle when the queens of ancient ifadagascar 
at the annual Fandroon, or feast of the bath, laid aside their 
royal robes and while their subjects crowded the palace courtyard, 
descended the marble steps to the bath in complete nakedness. 
When we make our conventions of clothing rigid we at once 
spread a feast for lust and deny ourselves one of the prime tonics 
of life. 

“I WHS foeling in despair and walking despondently along a Jtcl- 
bourne street,” writes the Australian author of a yet unpublished auto¬ 
biography, “when three children came running out of a lane and erossed 
the road in full daylight. The beauty and texture of their legs in the 
open air filled me with joy, so that I forgot all my troubles whilst 
looking at them. It was a bright revelation, an unexpected glimpse of 
Paradise, and I have never ceased to thank the happy combination of 
shape, pure blood, and fine skin of these poverty-stricken clnhlren, for 
the wind seemed to quicken their golden beauty, and I retained the rosy 
vision of their natural young limbs, so much more divine than those 
always under cover. Another occasion when naked young limbs made 
me forget all my gloom and despoiideney was on my first visit to 
Adelaide. I came on a naked l»oy leaning on the railing near the Baths, 
and the beauty of his face, torso, fair young limbs and exquisite feet 
filled me with joy and renewed hope. The tears came to my eyes, and 1 
said to myself, ‘While there is beauty in the world I will continue to 
struggle.’ ” 

We must, as Bolsehe declares (foe. cit), accustom ourselves to gaze 
on the naked human body exactly as we gar-e at a beautiful llower, not 
merely with the pity with which the doctor looks at the body, but with 
joy in its strength and health and beauty. For a llowcr, as Bolsehe 
truly adds, is not merely “naked body,” it is the most sacred region of 

the body, the sexual organs of the plant. 

“For girls to dance naked,” said Hinton, “is the only truly pure 
form of dancing, and in due time it must therefore come alwut. Tins is 
certain: girls will dance nak«‘d an<l men will be pure enough to gaze 
on them.” It has already been so in Greece, he elsewhere remarks, ns 
it is to-d.sy in Japan (ns more recently deserihed by Stratz). It is 
nearly forty years since these prophetic words were writs'll, but Hinton 
himself would probably have been surprised at the progress which has 
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already been made slowly (for all tnio progress iiuist be slow) towards 
this Even on the singe new anil more natural traditions are h. gin- 

ning to prevail in Eurojie. It is not many years since an Engiisli aelre>s 
rogariled as a ealuiimy the stateiiieiit that slie aj)pcar('d on the stage 
ha re-foot, and hronght an action for libel, winning snhstantial damages. 
Snell a r«>nlt would scarcely be pO'^>iblc tOMlay. The movement in which 
Isadora Duncan was a pioneer has led to a partial disuse among dancers 
of tlie o^^en^^vo device of tights, and it i.s no huiger considered indecor- 
DUS to sliow inanv lurts of Mio bodv which it was formerly usual to 

• I » . 

covor. 


It 'iioulil. liowfvt-r. be adih-d at the saiiH- time that, wliile dancers, 
in jso far as they are ''inuiiie artists, are entitled to detcniiine the con¬ 
ditions niO't favorable to their art. nothin'; ^vllat<•ver is oaiurd for the 
cause of .a wliolesunie culture of nake<lm'ss by ihc “living statues*' and 
‘living pictures” xvhioli have <d)tain<-d an international vogue during 
recent years. These may he legitimate as variety performances, hut 
they liave nothing whatever to do with either Nature or art. Dr, I’udor. 
writing as one of the earliest a|K)'fles of the culture of nak«dnes.s. has 
energetically protested agixin-t these performances {SctikiI I’lohlrmr, 
Dee., intK, p. 82>{). Me rightly points out that nakedness, to he whole¬ 
some. rispiires the open air. tli- meadows, the sunlight, and that naked- 
ne-s .at night, in a music hall, by artificial light, in the presence of 
s[.eetators who are themselves clothcl. lias no ehmeiit of morality about 
it. Attempts liave here ami there been quietly made to eiiltivato a cer¬ 
tain amount of mutual nakedness as between the sexes on remote country 
ex<ursion«. D is signilieant to find a record of such an experiment iii 
Ingcwitters l>ic ^ocktltr^l. fn this case a party of people, men and 
women, would regularly every Siiti.lay seek remote spots in woo.ls or 
meadows where they woiihl settle down, pi.-nie. ami enjov games. “They 
ma.le themselves as <omfortalde as possible, the men laying avido theiV 
coats, wai.f.-oats. hoots and socks; the women their ’ blouses skirts 
shoes and sinking,-. Gradually, as the moral eomeption of nakedness 
dexel.ipe.l in their mimls. more and more clothing fell awav, until the 
men wore nothing hut Imthing-drawers and the women’onlv their 
ohenuses. In this ‘costume* g:,mes were carried out in eommoi,’. and a 
rxgu ar oamp-lifo led. The ladies (some of whom were unmarried) 
would then he m hammocks and wc men on the gra.ss, ami the inter- 
course was delightful. We felt as memhers of one family. „nd liehaved 
neeordmgly. In an entirely natural ami uiiemharrasse.l way wo gaye 
ourselves up entirely ^ ,he liberating feelings aroused hy this'light- and 
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no means failed in natural modesty and consideration towards ono 
another. Children, who can be entirely naked, may be allowed to take 
part in sxich meetings of adults, and will thus be brought up free from 
morbid prudery” (R. Ungewitter, Die 7\'acktheit, p. 58), 

No doubt it may be said that the ideal in this matter is the pos¬ 
sibility of permitting complete nakedness. Tliis may be admitted, and 
it is undoubtedly true that our rigid police regulations do much to 
artificially foster a concealment in this matter which is not based on 
any natural instinct. Dr. Shufcldt narrates in his Studies of the 
Human Form that once in the course of a photographic expedition in 
the woods he came upon two boys, naked except for bathing-drawers, 
engaged in getting water lilies from a pond. lie found them a good 
subject for his camera, but they could not be indxiced to remove their 
drawers, by no means out of either modesty or mock-modesty, but simply 
because they feared they might possibly be caught and arrested. We 
have to recognize that at the present day the general popular sentiment 
Is not yet sufficiently educated to allow of public disregard for the con¬ 
vention of covering the sexual centres, and all attempts to extend the 
bounds of nakedness must show a due regard for this requirement. As 
concerns women, Valentin Lehr, of Freiburg, in Breisgau, ha.s invented 
a costume (figtired in Ungewitter's Die yacktheit) which is suitable for 
either public water-baths or air-baths, because it meets the demand of 
those whose minimum requirement is that the chief sexual centres of 
the body should be covered in public, while it is otherwise fairly unob¬ 
jectionable. It consists of two pieces, made of porous material, one 
covering the breasts with a band over the shoulders, and the other cov¬ 
ering the abdomen below the navel and drawn between the legs. This 
minimal costume, while neither ideal nor esthetic, adequately covers the 
sexual regions of the body, while leaving the arms, waist, hips, and legs 
entirely free. 

There finally remains the moral aspect of nakedness. 
Although this has been emphasized by many during the past lialf 
century it is still unfamiliar to the majority. The human body 
can never be a little thing- Tlie wise educator may see to it 
tliat boys and girls are brought up in a natural and wholesome 
familiarity witli each other, but a certain terror and beauty 
must always attach to the spectacle of the body, a mixed attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion. Because it has this force it naturally calls 
out the virtue of those who take part in the spectacle, and makes 
impossible any soft compliance to emotion. Even if we admit 
that the spectacle of nakedness is a challenge to passion it is still 
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a challenge that calls out the ennobling qualities of self-control. 
It is but a poor sort ol virtue that lies in lleeing into the desert 
from tilings tliat we fear may have in them a temptation. We 
liave to learn that it is even worse to attempt to create a desert 
around us in the midst of civilization. Wo cannot dispense with 
passions if we would; reason, as Holbach said, is the art of 
choosijig the right passions, and education the art of sowing and 
cultivating them in human hearts. The spectacle of nakedness 
has its moral value in teaching us to learn to enjoy what we do 
not possess, a lesson which is an essential part of the training 
for any kind of tine social life. The child has to learn to look at 
flowers and not pluck them; the man has to learn to look at a 
woman’s beauty and not desire to possess it. The jovous con¬ 
quest over that “'erotic kleptomania,” as Ellen Key has well sai<l. 
reveals the blossoming of a fine civilization. We fancy the 
conquest is dillicult, even impossibly difllcult. But it is not so. 
This impulse, like other human impulses, tends under natural 
conditions to develop temperately and wholesomclv. We arti¬ 
ficially press a stupid and brutal hand on it, and it is driven into 
the two unnatural extremes of repression and license, ono 
c.xtreine as foul as the other. 


To tliose who have been bred under bad conditions, it may 
indeed seem hopeless to attempt to rise to the level of the Greeks 
and the other finer tempered peoples of anticpiity in realizing the 
moral, as well as the pedagogic, hygienic, and a-sthetic advan¬ 
tages! of admitting into life the spectacle of the naked human 


phn-e hero to emplmsize the jpsthetic 
Lblv ?he ""‘'I 'o" ; The most irsthotic nations (not- 

Jnini. / “ir. have been tbose that preserved a 
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body. But unless vre do we hopelessly fetter ourselves in our 

march along tlie road 'jf civilization, we deprive ourselves at once 

of a source of moral strength and of joyous inspiration. Just as 

Wesley once asked why tlie devil sliould have all the best tunes, 

so to-day men are beginning to ask why the liuraan body, the 

most divine melody at its finest moments that creation has 

% 

yielded, should be allowed to become the perquisite of those who 
just for the obscene. And some are, further, convinced that by 
enlisting it on tlie side of purity and strength they are raising 
the most powerful of all bulwarks against the invasion of a 
vicious conception of life and the conseejuent degradation of sex. 
These are considerations which we cannot longer afford to neglect, 
however great the opposition they arouse among tlie unthinking. 

“Folk are afraid of such things rousing the passions,” Edward 
Carpenter remarks. “No dmib*. the things may act that way. But why, 
we may ask, should people be afraid of rousing passions which, after all, 
are the great driving forces of human life?” It is true, the same w'riter 
continues, our conventional moral formulse arc no longer strong enough 
to control passion adequately, and that we are generating steam in a 
boiler that is cankered with rust. “The cure is not to cut ofT the pas¬ 
sions, or to be weakly afraid of them, but to find a new, sound, healthy 
engine of general morality and common sense wilhin which they will 
work” (l-'dward Carpenter, Albany Review, Sept., 1907). 

So far as I am aware, however, it was James Hinton w-ho chiefly 
sought to make clear the possibility ot a positive morality on the basis 
of nakedness, beauty, and sexual influence, regarded as dynamic forces 
whieh, when suppressed, make for corruption nnd when wisely used 
serve to inspire and ennoble life. He worke<l out his thought-s on this 
matter in MSS., written from nliout 1870 to his death two years later, 
whieh, never having been prepared for publication, remain in a frag¬ 
mentary state and have not been published. I quote a few brief charac¬ 
teristic passages: “Is not,” he wrote, “the Hindu refusal to see a 
woman eating strangely like ours to see one naked? The real sensuality 

of the thought is visibly identical.Suppose, because they 

are delicious to eat. pineapples were forbidden to be seen, except in 
pictures, and al>out that there was something dubious. Suppo.se no one 
might have sight of a pineapple unless he were rich enough to purchase 
one for his particular eating, the sight and the eating being so jndis- 
eohibly joined. Wliat lustfulness would surround them, what constant 

pruriency, what stealing! .... Miss - told ns of her 

Syrian adventures, and how she went into a wood-carvcr’s shop nnd he 
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«*ould not look at ht*r; and bosv slie took up a tool and worked, till at 
last he looked, and they botli bui!?t out laughing. W'ill it not be oven 
so with our looking at women allogellier! Ihere will come a tcork--^ 
and at last we shall look up and loth burst out Uiugliing. . . « 
When men see truly what is amiss, and act with reason and forethought 
in respect to the sexual relations, will they not insist on the enjoyment 
of women^s beauty bv youths, and from the earliest ago. that the lir.st 
feeling may be of beauty? Will they not say. *\\'e must not allow the 
false purity, we nui-t have the true.' The false has been tried, and it 
18 not p>od enough; the j»ower purely to enjoy beauty nnist be gained; 
attempting to do with less is fatal. Every instructor of youth shall 
“ s beauts of woman, Cod’s oliiof work of beauty, it is gtx)J you 

see it; it is a pleasure that serves good; all beauty serves it, and above 
all this, for its oflice is to make you pure. Come to it as you come to 
d.aily bread, or pure air. or the cleansing batli: this is pure to you if 
you be pure, it will aid you in your effort to be so. But if any of yoti 
are impure, and mako of it the feeder of impurity, then you should be 
ashamcfl an<l pray; It is not for you our life can be ordered: it is for 
men and not for beasts.^ This must come when men open their eyes, 
and act coolly and with reason and forethought, and not in mere panic 
in respect to the sexual passion in its moral relations.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE VALUATION OF SEXUAL LO\^. 

The Conception of Sexnal Love—The Attitude of Medieval Asceti- 
cism—St, Bcnuird and St. Odo of Cluny—The Ascetic Insistence on the 
Proximity of the Sexual and Excretory Centres—Love as a Sacrament 
of Nature—The Idea of the Impurity of Sex in Primitive Religions 
Generally—Theories of the Origin of This Idea—The Anti-Ascetic Ele¬ 
ment in the 3ible and Earlv Christianitv—Clenumt of Alexandria—St. 

. * 

Vugtistine’s Attitude—The Recognition <jf th^' Sacredness of the Body 
by Tertullian, Rufinus and Athanasius—The Reformation—The Sexual 
Instinct regarded as Beastly—The Human Sexual Instinct Not Animal- 
tike—Lust and I^ve—The Definition of Love—Love and Names for Love 
IUnknown in Some Parts of the World—Romantic Love of Late Develop¬ 
ment in the White Race—The I.Ivsterv of Sexual Desire—\Miether I^vc 
is a Delusion—The Spiritual as \Yell as the Physical Structure of the 
World in Part Built up on Sexual Love—The Testimony of Men of 
Intellect to the Supremacy of I^ve. 

It will be seen that the preceding discussion of nakedness 
has a significance beyond v.hat it appeared to possess at the out¬ 
set. Tlie liygienic value, pliysically and mentally, of famdiarity 
with nakedness during ^he early years of life, however con¬ 
siderable it may be, is not the only value which such familiarity 
possesses. Beyond its a?sthetic value, also, there lies in it a moral 
value, a source of dynamic energy'. And now, taking a still 
further step, we may say that it has a spiritual value in relation 
to our whole conception of the sexual impulse. Our attitude 
towards the naked human body is the test of our attitude towards 
the instinct of sex. If our own and our fellows’ bodies seem to 
us intrinsically shameful or disgusting, nothing will ever really 
ennoble or purify our conceptions of sexual love. Love craves 
the flesh, and if the flesh is shameful the lover must be shameful. 
‘‘Se la cosa amata e \'ile,” as Leonardo da A inci profoundly 
said, ‘‘I’amante se fa vile.” However illogical it may have been, 
there really was a Justification for the old Christian identification 
of the flesh with the sexual instinct. They stand or fall 

ai8) 
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to^ctlicr; we cannot tlejrra«le the one and exalt t!ic other. -Vs 
our feelings towards nakctlness are. so will he our feeliiiL^s towards 
love. 

"Man is notliin" else than feti«l spenn. a sack td’ duiiir, tlie 
food of worms. . . . You have tiever seen a viler diinit-liill.'* 

Siieli was the outcome of St. Hernard's cloi>tvrei| Mi (iihtlionr.'! 

Sometimes, indeed, tliese medi;eval monks would 

admit that the skin posse^setl a tx-rtain snperlieial heantv. but 

they only made that admission in order to empha'izo the liideous- 

ness of the body wiien deprived of this lilin of loveliness, ami 

strained all tlieir perverse intellectual acumen, and their 

ferocious irony, as tliey eairerly pointed the linger of moekerv at 

every detail of what sc. m d to them the j)itifnl ihiure of man. 8t. 

Odo of C’luny—charming saint as lie was and a pioneer in his 

appreeiatiun of tlie wild beauty of tlie .Vlps be bad often 

traversed—wa.s yet an adept in this art of revilinir the lieantv of 

the Imman body. That beauty only lies in the skin, lie insists; 

>f we could sec beneath the skin women wouhl arouse nothing 

l>ut nausea. Tlieir adornments are hut blood and mucus and 

bile. If we refuse to toueh dung and plilegrn even with a linger- 

tip. bow can we desire t.T embrace a sack of dung?- The 

inedia-val monks of tlie more eontempl ifive order, indeed, often 

found liere a delectable Held of meditation, and the (‘hristian 

world generally was content o accept tlieir opinions in more or 

le.ss diluted versions, or at all events never made anv delinitc 
protest against them. 


C'jpnitionr llummur M\<rno's 

F Fvt- r- 

foU'huu. snm,, It-rronmi. nl,,,; vonnium Ih'ii.u ^..yn spcniyi 

Pnlvi, nt oinis. cuj.i, cono. nt.M oula 11^ •- 

nnpistin?** * ci mi^onn. vivrro jvrna, niori 

OoncMil" ii,"cap!'ix!!"’ Ctuniaciu^i, CoU ,2 
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Even men of science accepted these conceptions and are, 
iiuleed, only now beginning to emancipate themselves from such 
ancient superstitions. R. de Graef in the Preface to his famous 
treatise on the generative organs of women, De ^lidierum Organis 
Generaiione Inservieniihus, dedicated to Cosmo III de Medici in 
1G72, considered it necessary to apologize for the subject of his 
work. Even a century later, Linnajus in his great work, The 
System of yature, dismissed as “abominable” the exact study 
of the female genitals, although he admitted the scientific 
interest of such investigations. And if men of science have 
found it difficult to attain an objective vision of women we 
cannot be sui'prised that medifeval and still more ancient 
conceptions have often been subtly mingled with the views of 
philosophical and scmi-philosoplucal writers.^ 

We may regard as a special variety of the ascetic view of 
sex,—for the ascetics, as we sec, freely but not quite legitimately, 
based their asceticism largely on resthetic considerations,—tliat 
insistence on the proximity of the sexual to the excretory centres 
wiiich found expression in the early Church in Augustine's 
depreciatory assertion: “Inter faeces ct urinani nascimur,” and 
still persists among many who by no means always associate it 
with religious asceticism.- “As a result of what ridiculous 
economy, and of what ilephistoplnlian irony,” asks Tarde,^ 
“has Nature imagined that a function so lofty, so worthy of the 
poetic and philosophical hymns which have celebrated it, only 
deserved to have its exclusive organ shared with that of the vilest 
corporal functions?” 

It may, however, bo pointed out that this view of the matter, 
however unconsciously, is itself the otitcome of the ascetic depre- 
•nation of the body. From a scientific point of view, the 

> Diihren (Xcuc Foruhnngcn iiher (lie ilarquis dc Sadc, pp. 432 ct 
iirq.) slioivs )io\v the ascetic view of woman’s body persisted, for instance, 
in Schopenhauer and De Sadc. 

- Ill “The Evolution of Modesty,” in the first voliune of these 
and nypiin in the fifth volume in discussing urolagnia in Iho 
studv of “Erotic Svnibolism.’’ the mutual reactions of the sexual and 
excretory centres woro fully dealt with. 

3‘‘La ^lorale Sexudlp/' Archives d^Anthropoiogic Cn^nincUe^ Jaiv 

1907. 
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metabolic processes of the body from one end to the other, 
whether re::arde<l chemically or psychologically, are all inte-r- 
woven and all of e«pal dignity. We cannot separate out any 
particular cliemical or biological process and declare: This is 
vile. Even what we call excrement still stores up tlie stuff of our 
lives. Eating has to some persons seemed a disgusting process. 
But yet it has been possible to say. w ith Thoreau. that "the gods 


have reallv intended that men should feed divinelv, as tliemselves, 
• ♦ 

on tlieir own nc-ctar and ambrosia. ... I have felt that 
eatim: became a sacrament, a method of communion, an ecstatic 
e.xercise, and a sitting at the communion tablv of the world.’’ 

Ihe sacraments of Nature are in tliis wav evervwhcre woven 
into the texture of men’s and women's bodies. Lij's good to kiss 
with are indeed first of all cliietiy good to eat ami drink witiu 
So accumulated and overlapj'od have the centres of force become 
in the h-ng course of development, that the mucous membranes 
of tliC natural orifices, through the sensitiveness gained in theii 
own ollices. all become agents to thrill the soul in the contact 


of love; it is idle to discriminate high or low, pure or impure; a!' 
alike are s.mctified already by the e.xtreme unction of N’aturo. 
The nose receives the breath of life: the vagina receives the 
water of lift, ritimately the wnnh and loveliness of life must 
be measured by tlie worth and loveliness for us of the instruments 
of life. The swelling breasts are such divinelv gracious insignia 
of womanhood because of the potential child that hangs at them 
and sucks; the large curves of tlie hips are so voluptuous because 
of the potential child they clasp within them; there can be no 
division hero, we cannot cut the roots from the tree. Tlie 
supreme function of manhood—the handing on of the lamp of 
life to future race^^is carried on, it is true, by the same instru¬ 
ment tliat IS the daily conduit of the bladder. It has been said 
m scorn that we are bom between urine and excrement- it 
bo sanl. in reverence, that the passage through this channed of 

birth IS a sacrament of Nature's more sacred and significant than 
men could ever invent. 


These rclationshi 
meaning realized bv 


ps have been sometimcts ]>erceived and tlieir 
a sort of mystical intuition. We catch 
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glimpses of such an insight now and again, first among the poets 
and later among the physicians of the Renaissance. In 1664 
Rolfinciiis, in his Ordo et Methudus Generatioyii Partium etc., at 
the outset of the second Part devoted to the sexual organs of 
women, sets forth wliat ancient writers have said of the Eleusinian 
and otlier mysteries and tlie devotion and purity demanded of 
those wlio approaclied these sacred rites. It is so also with us, lie 
continues, in the rites of scientific investigation. ‘^Ve also operate 
with sacred things. The organs of sex are to be held among 
sacred things. They who ajiproach these altars must come with 
devout minds. Let the proTane stand without, and the doors be 
closed.” In those days, even for science, faith and intuition were 
alone possilile. It is only of recent years tliat the histologist’s 
microscope and the jihysiological chemist’s test-tube have fur- 
nislied them with a rational basis. It is no longer possible to 
cut Nature in two and assert that here she is pure and tliere 
impure.^ 

There thus appears to he no adequate ground for agreeing with 
those who consider that the proximity of the generative and excretory 
centres is “a stupid bungle of Nature’s.” An association which is so 
ancient am! primitive in Nature atn only seem repulsive to those whoso 
feelings have become morbidly unnatural. It may further he remarked 
that the aims, which is the more a?sthetic’'lly unattractiv. of the excre¬ 
tory centres, is comparatively remote from the rexual i ntre, and that, 
ns R. Helinmnn remarked many years ago in discussing this question 
(rchrr Ot'fx-hlcrhisfrrUicif, p. 82): ‘‘In the first place, freshly v dded 
urine has nolhiiig specially unpleasant about it, and in the second place, 
even if it had, we might relleet that a rosy month by no means loses its 
charm merclv because it fails to invito a kiss at .'no moment when its 
possessor is vomiting.” 

A clergyman writes suggesting that we may go further and find a 
positive advantage in this proximity: ‘‘I am glad that you do not agree 
with the man who considered that Nature hud bungled by using the 
genitals for urinary purposes; apart from teU-ologienl or theological 
grounds I could not follow that line of reasoning. I think there is no 
need for disgust concerning the urinary orgsins, though I feel that the 


1 The iiljove passage, now sliglitly moillfied, originally foriiic<l an 
unpublished part of an essay on Walt Whitman in Tfic Kcu> Sptrtf, first 
iss.icd in 1880- 
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anus can never be attractive t> the normal miml; but the anus is quite 
separate from the genitals. 1 would suggest that the proximity serves 
a good en<l in making the organs more or less seen-t except at times of 
sexual emotion or U) tho'e in love. The re-iilt is some degree of repul¬ 
sion at ordinary times and a strong attraction at times of se.xual 
activity. lienee, the ordinary guarding of the parts, from fear of creat¬ 
ing di'gtist, greatly inorea-^es their attractivene-s at other times when 
sexual emotion is paramount, rurther, the feeling of disgust itself is 
merely the result of hahlt and sentiment, however useful it may be, and 
aeeordiiig to Seripttire ev«T\ thing is clean and good. The as<vtie feeling 
of rejcitlsioii. if we go hack to origin, is due to other tliaii Christian 
inJluenco. Christianity eanie out of Judaism whidi had no sense of the 
impurity of marriage", for ‘unoleiitr in the Old Testament einiply means 
‘sacred.’ Ihe ascetic side of tlie religion of Christianity is no part of 
the religion of Christ as it came from the hands of its Founder, and 
the moilern feeling on this inatler is a lingL-ring remnant of the heresy 
of the .Manichaeans.” I may add, however, that, n.s Xorthcote points 
out (Chrislianily and iVx Problems, p. 14), side by side in the Old 
Testament with the frank reeognition of sexxiality, there is a circle of 
ideas revealing the feeling of impurity in sex and of shame in connec¬ 
tion with if. Christianity inherited this mixed feeling. It has really 
been a widespread and almost universal feeling niuong tlie amieiit ami 

... that there is something impure ami sinful in the things 

of sex. so (hat tliose who would lead a religious life must avoid sexual 
relation.ships; even in India celibacy has ooiiiinande<l ies[)ect (see. c.tj 
Westormarek. .l/cirrfcigr, pp. MO ct seq.). As to the original foundation 

of this notion—which it is unneeeesjjry (o discuss more fuliv hero_ 

many theories have been put forward; St. Augustine, ii. his D<- Civilnto 
Dn. sets forth the ingenious idea that the penis, being liable to spon- 
tnneon.s movements and erections that arc not under tl.o control of the 
will, ,s a shameful organ and involves the whole sphere of sex in it.s 
Fhnme. W esterniarck argues that among nenriv all peoples there is a 
feeling ngm.nst sexual relationship with memhers of the same familv or 
honsehoh , and as sex was thus banished from the sphere of donuxstic 

^ 0,1 th r.r..t It has been nc-c-essary to seek concealment for sexual inter- 
ir e. because at that moment the couple would be a prey to hostile 
attacks and that it was by an easy transition that s^x came to ,Ic 

thhilf ' rlvT an‘i. therefore, a sinful 

-^; rrl " t "?- 
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It would, however, be a mistake to think that such men as 
St. Bernard and St. Odo of Cluny, admirably as they represented 
the ascetic and even the general Christian views of their own 
time, are to be regarded as altogether typical exponents of the 
genuine and primitive Christian view. So far as I have been 
able to discover, during the first thousand years of Christianity 
we do not find this concentrated intellectual and emotional 
ferocity of attack on the body; it only developed at the moment 
when, with Pope Gregory VIT. inediieval Christianity reached the 
climax of its conquest over the souls of European men, in the 
establishment of the celiliacy of the secular clergy, and the growth 
of the great cloistered communities of monks in severely regulated 
and secluded orders.^ Before that the teachers of asceticism 
were more concerned to exhort to chastity and modesty than to 
direct a deliberate and systematic attack on the whole body; they 
concentrated their attention rather on spiritual virtues than on 
physical imperfections. And if we go back to the Gospels we 
find little of the mediceval ascetic spirit in tlie reported sayings 
and doings of Jesus, which may rather indeed be said to reveal, 
on the whole, notwithstanding their underlying asceticism, a 
certain tenderness and indulgence to the body, while even Paul, 
though not tender towards the body, exhorts to reverence towards 

it as a temple of the Holy Spirit. 

AVe cannot expect to find the Fathers of the Church s^mpa- 
thetic towards the spectacle of the naked human body, for tlicir 
position was based on a revolt against paganism, and paganism 
had cultivated the body. Nakedness had been more especially 
associated with the public bath, the gymnasium, and the theatre; 
in profoundly disapproving of these pagan institutions Christi- 


1 Even in tlie ninth century, however, when the monastic movement 
was rapidly developing, there were some who withstood the 
of the new ascetics. Thus, in 8r,0, Ratrarnmis, the monk of Corhic. 
wrote a treatise (Liber <Jc eo quod ChrMus ex Vtrgtne natus ^ 

prove tlmt Mary really gave birth to Jesus L S 

knd not. as some high-strung persons were b‘;ginmng to tln„k con .1 
alone he possible, through the more conventionally decent ^ 

mum tanto dignum sponso sanctificavit et portam (Achcry, Spicif g , 

vol. i, p. 55). 
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anity discouraj:c(l nakc•^UR•^^. TJie fact that familiarity with 
nakednc.^s was favorable, ratlier than opposed, to the chastity to 
which it attaclied so much importance, the C'liurch—though 
indeed at one moment it accepted nakedness in the rite of bap¬ 
tism— Wiis for the most |)art unable to sec if it was indee<l a fact 
whicli the sj)ecial conditions of decadent classic life liad tended 
to disguise. But in their decided j>referencc for the dressed over 
the naked human body the early C’liristians frequently liesitated 
to take the furtlier step of asserting that tiie bodv is a focus of 
impurity and that tlie pliysical organs of sex arc a device of the 
devil. On the contrary, indeed, some of the most distinguished 


of the Fathers, esjiecially those of the Eastern Cluirch who had 
felt the vivifying breath of Greek tliouglit, occasionally expressed 
themselves on the subject of Nature, sex, and the body in a 
spirit which would have won the approval of Goetlie or Whitman, 

f lenient ot Alexandria, with all the eccentricities of his over- 

subtle intelleit, was yet the most genuinely Greek of all tlm 

Fathers, and it is not surprising that the dying ray of classic light 

retlected from his mind shed sonic illumination over this cpiestioit 

of sex. He protested, for instance, against that prudery whicli, 

as the sun of the classic world set, had begun to overshadow life- 

“We sliould not he ashamed to name,'’ he declared, “what God 

has not been aslinmcd to create.’'i It was a memorable deelara- 

tUm bocauso, while it accepted the old classic feeling of no shame 

m the presence of nature, it put tliat feeling on a new and 

religious basis linrinonious to Christianity. Throughout, thou-di 

not always (piite consistently, Clement defends the bodv and the 

fiinetions of sex against those who treated them with contempt. 

-And as tlie cause of sox is the cause of women lie always stron-dv 

asserts tl.c dignity of women, and also proclaims the holiness'of 

marnage.^a state which he sometimes places above that of 

TirgjDity.- 

Unfortunately, it nn..t be saij, St. Augustinc-anotl.or 


i Ptrda{)o>iu.9, lit., ii, cap. X. Elsewhere (i. 
makc.s a more dctail.d .statciiiont to the same ofTe 

rp. M2 'ci tT' 


lib, ii, Cli. VI) Iw 
CIciHftis von 
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North African, but of Roman Carthage and not of Greek Alex¬ 
andria—tliouglit that he liad a convincing answer to the kind of 
argument wliicli Clement presented, and so great was the force 
of his passionate and potent genius that lie was able in the end to 
make his answer prevail. For Augustine sin was hereditary, and 
sin had its special seat and symbol in the sexual organs; the fact 
of sin has modified the original divine act of creation, and we can¬ 
not treat sex and its organs as though tlierc had been no inherited 
sin. Our sexual organs, he declares, have become shameful be¬ 
cause, through sin, they are now moved by lust. At the same time 
Augustine by no means takes up the mediiuval ascetic position of 
contemptuous hatred towards the body. Nothing can be furtlier 
from Odo of Cluny than Augustine’s enthusiasm about the body, 
even about the excjuisite harmony of the parts beneath tlie skin. 
“1 believe it may be concluded,” he even says, “that in the cre¬ 
ation of tlie human body beauty was more regarded than 
necessity. In truth, necessity is a transitory tiling, and tlie time 
is coining when we shall be able to enjoy one another’s beauty 
without any lust.”^ Kven in the sphere of sex he would be 
willing to admit purity and beauty, apart from the inherited 
influence of Adam’s sin. In Paradise, he says, had Paradise con¬ 
tinued, the act of generation would have been as simple and free 
from shame as the act of the hand in scattering seed on to the 
earth. “Sexual conjugation would have been under the control 
of the will without any sexual desire. The semen would be in¬ 
jected into the vagina in as simple a manner as the menstrual 
fluid is now ejected. There would not have been any words 
which could be called obscene, but all that might be said of these 
members would iTiavc been as pure as what is said of tlie other 
parts of the V/ly.”- That, however, for Augustine, is what 

1 Dc Civ'litc Dei, lib. xxii, cap. XXIV. ‘-There is no need.” he 
tays again ' iV., lib. xiv, cap. V) “that in our sins and vices we nccuso 
the nature o' the flesh to the injury of the Creator, for m its own kind 
and degree the flesh is good.” 

2 St. Augustine. De Civitatc Dd, lib. xiv, cap. XXIIE-XXVI. 
Clirvsostom and Gregory, of Nyssa, thouglit that in Paradise 
beings would have multiplied by special creation, but such is not the 

tcceptcd Catholic doctrine. 
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might liave been in ihirailiso whero, as he beliove<l, sexual desiie 
liad no existence. As tilings are. he held, we are riglit to be 
asiiamed, we do well to blush. And it was natural that, as 
Clement of Alexandria mentions, many heretics should have gone 
further on. this road and believe<l that while God made man down 
to tiie navel, the rest was made by another power; such heretics 
have their descendants among us even to-day. 

Alike in the Eastern and Western Churclies, however, botli 
before and after Augustine, though not so often after, great 
Fatliers and teacliers have uttered opinions which recall those 
of Clement rather than of Augustine. We cannot lav verv much 
weight on the utterance of the extravagant and often eontradie- 
torv Tertullian, but it is worth noting that, while he declared 
that woman is the gate of hell, he also said that we must ajiproach 
Nature with reverence and not with blushes. ''Xatura veneranda 


est, non erubeseenda.’* ‘‘No Christian author," it has indeed 
been said, “has so energetically spoken against the heretical con¬ 
tempt of the body as Tertullian. Soul and bodv, according to 
Tertullian, are in the closest association. The soul is the life- 


principle of the body, but there is no activity of the soul which is 
not manifested and conditioned by the flesh.”^ More weight 
attaches to itufinus Tyrannius, the friend and fellow-.«tudent of 
St. Jerome, in the fourth century, wlio wrote a commentarv on 
the Apostles’ Creed, which was greatly esteemed hy the early and 
medifcval Church, and is indeed still valued even to-day. Here, 
in answer to those who declared that there was ohscenitv in the 
fact of Christs birth through the sexual organs of a woman, 
Itufinus replies that God created the sexual organs, and that “it 
is not Nature hut merely human opinion u hich teaches that these 
parts are obscene. For the rest, all the parts of the body are 
made from the same clay, whatever dilTerenees there may be in 
their uses and functions.”^ looks at the matter, wo see, piouslv 


ivVt C/rmrM?roH .ItexoiK/nVn nt> 11-’ ct 

ami no coul<l bo no'^Rrglnitv 

?doL of n ‘orporofll. He carries, indeed hit 

Idea of tlio omniprosoncc of tl>c body to the nl)s»,r(!. 

2Ruf,nus. Commentarius in S<,mbolum Aimtolorum, cap. XII. 
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indeed, but naturally and simply, like Clement, and not, 1 ik« 
Augustine, through the distorting medium of a tlieological sys¬ 
tem. Athanasius, in the Eastern Church, spoke in the same sense 
as Rufinus in the Western Church. A certain monk named 
Amun had been much grieved by tlie occurrence of seminal emis¬ 
sions during sleep, and he wrote to Athanasius to inquire if such 
emissions are a sin. In tlie letter lie wrote in reply, Athanasius 
seeks to reassure Amun. “All tilings,” he tells him, “are pure 
to the pure. For what, I ask, dear and pious friend, can there 
be sinful or naturally impure in excrement? Man is the hand¬ 
work of God. There is certainly nothing in us that is impure.”' 
We feel as we read these utterances tliat tlie seeds of prudery and 
pruriency are already alive in the popular mind, but yet we see 
also that some of the most distinguished thinkers of the early 
Christian Church, in striking contrast to the more morbid and 
narrow-minded medijBval ascetics, clearly stood aside from the 
popular movement. On the whole, they were submerged because 
Christianity, like Buddhism, had in it from the first a genn that 
lent itself to ascetic renunciation, and the sexual life is always the 
first impulse to be sacrificed to the passion for renunciation. But 
there were other germs also in Christianity, and Luther, who in 
his own plebeian way asserted the rights of the body, although he 
broke with mediicval asceticism, by no means thereby cast him¬ 
self off from the traditions of the early Christian Church. 

I have thought it worth while to bring forward this evidence, 
although I am perfectly well aware that the facts of Nature gain 
no additional support from the authority of the Fathers or even 
of the Bible. Nature and humanity existed before the Bible and 
would continue to exist although the Bible should be forgotten. 
But the attitude of Christianity on this point has so often been 
vnresorvcdlv condemned that it seems as well to point out tliat 
at iis finest moments, when it was a young and growing power in 
the world, the utterances of '’’hristianity were often at one witli 
those of Nature and reason. There are many, it may be added, 
who find it a matter of consolation that in following the natural 

JMigne, Patroloyia (irirca, vol. xxvi, pp. 1170 ct scq. 
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and rational path in this matter they are not thereby altogether 
breaking with the religious traditions of their race. 


It is soaroolv necessary to remark that wlicn wo turn from Chris* 
tiaiiity to the other great world-religions^ wc do not u.sui lly iiieot with 
so aiiihignous an nttitinle towards sex. The Mahommedans wore as 
emphatic in assorting tlie sanctity of sex as they wore in asserting 
physical oloanliiiess; they wore preparotl to carry tho functions of sox 
into the future life, and were never worrietl. as Luther and so inanv 
other Christians liave been, concerning the lack of occupation in Heaven. 


In India, although India is the homo of the ino'^t evtrcine forms of 
religious ascoticisin, sexual love has been sanctified and divinir^d to a 
greaU*r extent tlian in any other part of tlio world. **lt seems never Uj 
have entered into the heads of the Hindu legislators.’* said Sir William 
Jones long since (UorA-.^ vol. ii, p. 311 i, “that anylhiiig natural could 
be olfensively ohscene, a siiigiilarily which pervades all their writings, 
but is no proof of the depravity of their morals.'* The sexual net has 
often had a religious signilh ance in Imlia, and the minute^t details of 
tho sexual life and its variations are disoussi*d in Indian erotic treatises 
in a spirit of gravity, while nowhere else have tho anafomieal and phy¬ 
siological sexual characters of women been studied with such minute and 
Oiloring revoronce. ‘*Love in India. l>oth as regjinU theor}- and practice,’* 
remarks Kiciiard Schmidt {Uritnipc zur /adw/irn £Vo/r7.-, p. 2) “pos¬ 
sesses an importance whicli it is impossible for us oven to conceive.’" 


In Protestant countricp the influence of the Peforniation, by 
reliabilitatinjr g^x natural, in.lireetly temled to substitute in 
popular feeling towards sex tlie opprobrium of sinfulness by the 
..pi'rolniu.n of animality, irenceforth the sexual impulse must 
be disguised or adorned to become respec tably human. This mav 
oe Illustrated by a passage in I’cpys's Dwn/ in the seventeenth 
cen iry. On tho morning after the wedding day it was cus- 
tunary to call up new married couples l)v music; tlie absence of 
this music on one occasion (in Kb;;) scorned to Pcpvs “as if tliev 
I.^Kl nnirricl like .log and bitch.- Wc no longer 'in.sist on tl.e 
•misic, but tho same feeling still exists in tlie craving for other 
Jisgiiiscs ami adornments for tlie sexual impulse. We do not 
always realize that love brings its own sanctity with it. 

Xowndays indeed, whenever the repugnance to the sexual 

Hde of hfe manifests itself, the assertion nearly always made is 

s 
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not SO much that it is ‘^sinful” as that it is ‘beastly.” It is 
regarded as that part of man '.vhich most closely allies him to the 
lower animals. It should scarcely be necessary to point out that 
this is a mistake. On wliicliever side, indeed, we approach it, the 
implication that se.x in man and animals is identical cannot be 
borne out. From the point of view of those who accept this 
identity it would be much more correct to say that men are 
inferior, rather than on a level with animals, for in animals under 
natural conditions the sexual instinct is strictly subordinated to 
reproduction and very little susceptible to donation, so that from 
the standpoint of tliose who wish to minmiize sex, animals are 
nearer to the ideal, and such persons must say with Woods Hutch¬ 
inson : “Take it altogether, our animal ancestors have quite as 
good reason to be ashamed of us as we of them.'’ But if we look 
at tlie matter from a wider biological standpoint of development, 
our conclusion must be very different. 

So far from being animal-like, the human impulses of sex 
are among the least animal-like acquisitions of man. The human 
sphere of sex differs from the animal sphere of sex to a singularly 
great extent.^ Breathing is an animal function and here we can¬ 
not compete with birds; locomotion is an animal function and 
here we cannot equal quadrupeds; we have made no notable ad¬ 
vance in our circulatory, digestive, renal, or liepatic functions. 
Even as regards vision and hearing, there are many animals that 
are more keen-sighted than man, and many tlmt are capable of 
hearing sounds that to him are inaudible. But there are no 
animals in whom the se.xual instinct is so sensitive, so highly 
developed, so varied in its manifestations, so constantly alert, so 
capable of irradiating the highest and remotest parts of the 
organism. The sexual activities of man and woman belong not 
to that lower part of our nature which degrades us to the level of 
tlie ‘Hjrute,” but to the higher part which raises us towards all 
the fincpt activities and ideals we arc capable of. It is true that 
it is chiefly in the mouths of a few ignorant and ill-bred women 

t Kvpii in nhvsionl conformation the Inimnn fcxxinl orpins, when 
compared with those of the lower animals, show marked .liirerenoea (see 
•^ho Mechoniem of Dctunicacence/’ in the fifth volume of Uiese Stuatea), 
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that wc find sex referred to as ‘'bestial' or "the auiinal part of 
our nature."^ But since women are tlie mothers and teacliers of 
the liuinan race tliis is a piece of ignorance and ill-breeding which 
cannot he too swiftly eradicated. 

There are some who seem to think tliat they have held the 
balance evenlv, and finallv stated the matter, if they admit tliat 
sexual love may be either beautiful or disgusting, and that cither 
view is c(|ually normal and legitimate. ‘'Listen in turn," Tarde 
remarks, "to two men who, one cold, the other ardent, one chaste, 
the other in love, both ecpiaily educated and large-mimled, are 
estimating the same thing: one judges as disgusting, odious, 
revolting, and bestial what the other judges to be deliciovis, e.\- 
quisite, ineffable, divine. What, for one, is in Christian phrase^ 
ology, an unforgivable sin, is, for the other, the state of true 
grace. Acts that for one seem a sad and occasional necessity, 
stains that inu.>it be carefully cfTaced bv long intervals of con- 
tinenec, are for the other the golden nails from which all tins 
rest of conduct and existence is suspended, the things that alone 
give liiiman life its value.”2 Yet we mnv well doubt whether 
both these persons are “equally well-educated and broad-minded.” 
The savage feels tliat sex is perilous, and he is right. But tlie 
person who feels that the sexual imjjulse is bad, or even low and 
vulgar, is an absurdity in the universe, an anomaly. He is like 
tiiose persons in our insane asylums, who feel that the instinct 
of nutrition is evil and so proceed to starve themselves. Tlioy 
arc alike spiritual outcasts in the universe whose children they 
are. It is another matter when a man declares that, personally, 
in his own case, he cherishes an ascetic ideal which leads him to 
restrain, so far as possible, oitber or both impulses. The man 
is sanely ascetic seeks a discipline which aids the ideal he 
has personally set before liimself. lie mav still remain theoreti- 
cally m harmony witli the universe to which lie belongs. But to 


^Loc. OIL, JreAii.« d’Anthropologie Crimhiclh-, Jan., 1007. 
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pour contempt on tlie sexual life, to throw the veil of “impurity” 
ever it, is, as Nietzsche declared, the unpardonable sin against the 
Holy Ghost of Life. 

There are many who seek to concilate prejudice and reason 
in their valuation of sex by drawing a sharp distinction between 
“lust” and “love,” rejecting the one and accepting the other. It 
is quite proper to make such a distinction, but the manner in 
which it is made will by no means usually bear examination. We 
have to define what we mean by “lust” and what we mean by 
“love,” and this is not easy if they are regarded as mutually ex¬ 
clusive. It is sometimes said that “lust” must bo understood as 
meaning a reckless indulgence of the sexual impulse witho\it 
regard to other considerations. So understood, we are quite safe 
in rejecting it. But that is an entirely arbitrary definition of the 
word. “Lust” is really a very ambiguous term; it is a good word 
that has changed its moral values, and therefore we need to define 
it very carefully before we venture to use it. Properly s])eaking, 
“lust” is an entirely colorless word^ and merely means desire in 
general and sexual desire in particular; it corresponds to 
“hunger” or “thirst”; to use it in an offensive sense is much the 
same as though we should always assume that the word “hungry” 
liad the offensive meaning of “gi'cedy.” The result has been that 
sen.«itive minds indignantly reject the term “lust” in con¬ 
nection with love.- In the early use of our language, “lust,” 
“lusty,” and “lustful” conveyed the sense of wholesome and 
normal sexual vigor; now, with the partial exception of “lusty,” 
they have been so completely degraded to a lower sense tliat 
although it would be very convenient to restore them to their 

1 It h.ia, however, become colored an<l suspect from an early period 
in the history of Christianity. St. Augustine (Dc Civifate Dei, lib. xiv. 
cap. XV). while admiring that libido or lust is merely the generic name 
for all desire, adds that, as specially applied to the sexual appetite, it is 
justiv and properly mixed up with iileas of shame. 

‘li Hinton well illustrates this feeling. “We call by the name of 
lust,” he declares in his MSS., “the most simple and natural desires. 
We might as well term liunger and thirst ‘lust’ ns so call sex-passion, 
wlion exprossin;; siinplv Nature’s prompting. We niiseaU it ‘lust, cruelJy 
lil>ollin 2 those to wlio'in we nsrribe it, ntui introduce nhsoltite disorder. 
For. by foolishly confounding Nature’s demands with lust, we insist upon 
restraint upon her#” 
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original and proper place, which ^till remains vacant, tlic attempt 
at such a restoration scarcely seems a hopeful task. We have 
so deeply poisoned the springs of feeling in tlieso matters with 
media}val ascetic crudities that all our words of sex tend soon to 
become bespattered witli lilth: we may j)ick them up from tlie 
mud into which they have fallen and seek to purify tliem. but to 
many eyes they will still seem dirty. One result of this tendency 
is that we liave no sinij)le, jirtH-ise, natural word for tiie love of 
the sexes, and are compelled to fall back on tlie general term, 
wliich is so extensive in its range tliat in English and Freneli and 
most of the other leading languages of Europe, it is equally cor¬ 
rect to “love^*’ tiod or to “love” eating. 

Love, in the sexual sense, is, summarily considered, a svn- 
thesis of lust (in the primitive and uncolored sense of sexual 
emotion) and frieiulshij). It is incorrect to applv the term 


“love” in the sexual sense to elementary and uncomplicated sexual 
desire; it is equally incorrect to apply it to any variety or com- 
lunation of varieties of friendship. There can he no sexual lovt 
without lust; hut, on the other hand, \mtil the currents of liist 


in the organism liave lieen so irradiated ;is to alfect other parts of 
the psychic organism—at the least the atlWtions and the social 
feeling.s—it is not yet sexual love. Lust, the speciHc sexual im¬ 
pulse, is indeed the primary and essential element in tliis syn- 
tliesi.'-, for it alone i.s adequate to the end of rei>roduetioii, not 
only in animals hut in men. But it is not until lust is expanded 
and irradiated that it develops into the exquisite and enthralling 
flower of love. Wo may call to mind wliat liappens among 
plants: on the one liand we have the lower organisms in which 
sex is carried on summarily and cryptogamicallv. never sheddiim 
any shower of gorgeous blossoms on tlie world, and on the other 
linnd the luglier plants among whom sex has become phauers. 

gamous and expanded enonnously into form and color and 
fragranoc. 


Wlulo i.,. of rourso. known nU over the xvorld. an.l there are 

^e^where word, to de.ifniate it. “tove" is not univer^illv known and 
m many langim^cs there are no words for Ti r -i a 

.ovo a. 
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least e.xpect it. Se.vual desire beeame idealized (as Sergi has pointed 
ont) even by some animals, especially birds, for when a bird pines to 
death for the loss of its mate this cannot be due to the uncomplicated 
instinct of sex, but must involve the interweaving of that instinct with 
the other elements of life to a degree which is rare even among the most 
civilized men. Some savage races seem to have no fundamental notion 
of love, and Mike the American Nahuas) no primarj' word for it, while, 
on the other hand, in Quichua. the language of the ancient Peruvians, 
there are nearly six hundred combinations of the verb munoy, to love. 
Among some peoples love seems to be confined to the women. I.,etourneau 
[L'Evolution Litt(-raire, p. 529) points out that in various parts of the 
world women have taken a lending part in creating erotic poetry. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that suicide from erotic motives 
among primitive pwples occurs chiefly among women {Zeitschrift fur 
Sorialic’isscuschafi, 1899, p. 578). Not a few savages jwssess love- 
poems, as, for instance, the S\mhali (Velten, in his Prosa iiud Poesio 
dcr SHuahali, devotes a section to love-poems reproduced in the Suahnli 
lanpiage). D. G. Brinton, in an interesting paper on “Tlie Concep¬ 
tion of Love in Some American Languages” (Proceedings American 
PhUosophicat Socielt/, vol. xxiii, p. 546. 1886) states that the words 
for love in these language.s reveal four main ways of expressing the 
conception: (1) inarticulate cries of emotion; (2) assertions of same¬ 

ness or similarity; (8) assertions of conjunction or union; (4) asser¬ 
tions of a wish, desire, a longing. Brinton adds that “these same 
notions are those which underlie the majority of the words of love 
in the great Aryan family of languages.” The remarkable fact emerges, 
however, that tlie peoples of Aryan tongue were slow in developing their 
conception of sexual love. Brinton remarks that the American Mayas 
must be placed nlmve the peoples of early Aryan culture, in that they 
possessed a radical word for the joy of love which was in significance 
purely psychical, referring strictly to a mental state, and neither to 
similarity nor desire. Even the Greeks were late in developing any ideal 
of sexual love. This has been well brought out by E. F. M. Beneckc in 
his Anlimachiis of Colophon and ihc Position of IVoinrn in Greek Poetry, 
a book which contains some hazardous assertions, but is highly instruc¬ 
tive from the present point of view. The Greek lyric poets wrote prac¬ 
tically no love poems at all to women before Anacreon, and his were 
only written in old age. True love for the Greeks was nearly always 
honioscxual. The Ionian lyric poets of early Greece regarded woman 
as only an instrument of pleasure and the founder of the family. 
Thcognis compares marriage to cattle-breeding; Aleman, when ho wisfic.s 
to be complimentary to the Spartan girls, speaks of them ns his ‘'fcnmlo 
boy-friends.” .Esehylus makes even a father assume that his ilaughtcrs 
will misbehave if loit to themselvc-s. There is no sexual love in Sopho- 
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cl«!. and in Kuripi<lo-! it is only tli<» u-omon who fall in lovf. Ih-ni<k>* 
concludes (p. 07) that in Greece sexual love, down to a comparatively 
later period, was looked down on, and held to he unworthy of puhli<' di'- 
russion and representation. It was in Maj.nia Grircia ratli«‘r than in 
Greece itself that men took interot in women, and it was not until the 
Alexandrian period, ami notably in Asclejiiadi's. Ih-nc< kc maintains, that 
the love of women was re^pirded as a matter of life and <leath- There¬ 
after tlie conception of sexual love, in it'> rotnanlie aspects, appears in 
European life. With the Celtic story of Tristram, as Gaston I’ari-* 
remarks, it finally appears in the Christian Kuroj)ean wt>rld of poetry 
as the chief jwiiit in human life, the great motive force of conduct. 

Romantic love faihd. however, to penetrate the masses in Europe. 
In the sixteenth century, or whenever it was that the hallad of “Glas- 


gerion" was writti 


is assumed that a eh-ul\ relation to liis 


mistress is confined 


mere act of sexual inlerco.irse; 


fails 


kiss her on arriving or departing; it is only the knight, the man of 
upper class, who wouhl think of ofTering tliat ten«ler civilitv. And at 
the pre.sciit ilay in. for instanee. the region between Ka^t Friesland and 
the -Mps, nioch states (.sVj-nr//c6<« unscrer 7.ril. p. *20). following E. 
H. Meyer, that tbe wonl "love” is unknown among the masses, and only 
its coarse <-ounterpart recognized. 


On the (Mher side of the world, in .Japan, .sexual love seems to bf 
in as great disrepute as it was in ancient Greece; thus Miss Tsuda. a 
Japanese hea<l-mistress. and lierself a Cliristian, remarks (as <|uot<-<l by 
Mrs. Fraser in lUor/d’.s Work auil PVkj, Dec.. I'tUOl; "That word 
‘love’ lias been liitherto a word unknown among our girls, in the foreign 
sense. Duty, submission, kimlness—the.se were the sentiments which a 
girl wa.s expected to bring to the husband who had been chosen for her— 
ami many happy, harmonious marriages were the result. Now. yo\ir 
dear sentimental foreign women say to onr girls: ‘It is wicked to marry 
without love; the obedience to parents in such a case is an outrage 
against nature and Chri.stinnity. If you love a man vou must sacrifice 
everything to ninrn,' him.’ ” 


Mheii. honever, love is fully developed it becomes an enormously 
extended, highly complex emotion, and lu>t. even in the best sense of 
that word, become.s merely a cobrdiiiate.1 element among many other 
elements. Herbert Spencer, in an interesting passage of bis Principles 
of Psprholoff,, (Part IV. Ch. VIII). has analyzcl love into a.s manv as 
nine di.stmct and important elements: (li the phv.sical impuhse of 
(2) the feeling for beauty; (. 1 ) aMion; (4) admiration and 
respect; (;,) love of approbation; (6) self-esteem; (7) i.roi.rietarv 
feeling; (S) extendcl liberty of action from the absence of personal 
barriers; (9) exaltation of tbe sympathies. "This passion.” he con¬ 
cludes, "fuses into one immense aggregate most of the elcmcutarv oxcita- 
tioiis of which we are capable/^ ^ 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that to define sexual love, or 
even to analyze its components, is by no means to explain its 
mystery. We seek to satisfy our intelligence by means of a 
coherent picture of love, but the gulf between that picture and 
the emotional realitv must always be incommensurable and im» 
passable. “There is no word more often pronounced than that 
of love,” wrote Konstetten many years ago, “yet there is no subject 
more mysterious. Of that which touches us most nearly we 
know least. We measure the march of the stars and we do not 
know how we love.” And however expert we have become in 
detecting and analyzing the causes, the concomitants, and tlie 
results of love, we must still make the same confession to-day. 
We may, as some have done, attempt to explain love as a form of 
hunger and thirst, or as a force analogous to electricity, or as a 
kind of magnetism, or as a variety of chemical aflinity, or as a 
vital tropism, but those explanations are nothing more than ways 
of expressing to ourselves the magnitude of the phenomenon wc 
are in tlie presence of. 

What has always bafllcd men in the contemplation of sexual 
love is the seeming inadequacy of its cause, the immense dis¬ 
crepancy between tlie necessarily circumscribed region of mucous 
membrane wliicli is the final goal of such love and the sea of 
world-embracing emotions to whicli it seems as the door, so that, 
as Remy de Gourmont has said, “the mucous membranes, by an 
ineffable mvsterv, enclose in their obscure folds all the riclies of 
the infinite.” It is a mystery before which the thinker and the 
artist are alike overcome. Donnay, in his play UEacaJade. 
makes a cold and stern man of science, who regards love as a 
mere mental disorder which can be cured like other disorders, at 
last fall desperately in love himself. Ho forces his way into the 
girl’s room, by a ladder, at dead of night, and breaks into a long 
and passionate speech: “Everything tliat touches you becomes 
to me mysterious and sacred. Ah! to tliink that a thing so well 
known as a woman's hodv, which sculptors have modelled, wliich 
poets have sung of, wliieh men of science like myself have dis* 
ficctcd, that such a tiling should suddenly become an iinknouTi 
mystery and an infinite joy merely because it is the body of one 
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particular woman—what insanity ! And vet tliat i? what I fcc-l. ’ 
Tiiat love i? a natural insanity, a temporary ilclusion which 
the individual is compelled to sulTcr for the sake of the race, is 


indeed an explanation that lias suggested itself to many who liave 
Icon battled by this mystery. That, a.s we know, was the explana* 
tion offered by Schopenhauer. Wlien a youth and a girl fall into 
each other's arms in tlie ecstaev of love thev imai:ine that thev are 


seeking their o\ni liappiness. But it is not so. .«aid Seliopen- 
hauer; thev are deluded bv the genius of the race into the belief 
that they are seeking a personal end in order tliat they may be 
induced to etl'cct a far greater impersonal end: the creation of 
the future race. Tlie inten.«itv of their passion is not the 
measure of the personal happiness they will secure but the 
measure of their aptitude for producing offspring. In accepting 
passion and renouncing the counsels of cautious prudence the 
youth and the girl are really sacrificing their chances of 
Bfltish happiness and fulfilling the larger ends of Nature. As 
Schopenhauer saw (lie matter, there was here no vulgar illusion. 
Tlie lovers thought that they wrre reaeliing towards a houndlessly 
immen.'^e personal happiness: they were probably deceived. But 
they were deceived not because the reality was less than their 
imagination, but because it was more; instead of pursuing, as 
they thought, a merely personal end they were earrving on the 


creative work of the world, a task better left undone, as fJehopen- 
hauer viewed it, hut a task wliose magnitude he fully recognized.- 
It must be romemhered tliat in the lower sense of deception, 
love may ho. and frequently is, a delusion. A man may ileceive 
himself, or he deceived by the object of his attraction, coneornin-' 

1 Several conturie.s earlier another French writer, the .listintfui.^he.l 
phj.-iician. A. l^urentuis (D.s Uiircns) in his Uisloria Amtlomua 
Humnmiorpons (lib. viii. QntesUo viil likewise puzzle,1 over ‘Uhe 
ineredible ,leore of coitus.” aiel aske.l how it was that “that .livine 

nUr"!!! 4 ?^ "‘■''’r'" i'l'lfniHUit. which we call Alan, should be 

attracted to those oh-cene parts of Momen. soil,.,! with lilth. which are 

tharfrol, .r T7' noteworthy 

am! 'min relision. men of science. 

et 8^1 a\8 U-.7fc u.ul VovstcUung, vol. ii. pp. 00£ 
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the qualities that siie possesses or fails to possess. In first love, 
occurring in voutli, such deception is perhaps entirely normal, 
and in certain suggestible and inflammable types of people it is 
peculiarly apt to occur. This kind of deception, altliough far 
more frequent and conspicuous in matters of love—and more 
serious because of the tightness of the marriage bond—is liable 
to occur in any relation of life. For most people, Iiowever, and 
those not the least sane or the least wise, the memory of the 
exaltation of love, even when the period of that exaltation is 
over, still remains as, at tlio least, the memory of one of the most 
real and essential facts of life.^ 

Some writers seem to confuse the liability' in matters of love to 
deception or disappointment with tlie larger question of a metaphysical 
illusion in Schopenhauer’s sense. To some extent this confusion per¬ 
haps exists in the discussion of love by Reiiouvier and Prat in La 
youvclle Monariologie (pp. 210 ct srq.). In considering whetlicr love is 
or is not a delusion, they answer that it is or is not according as we 
are, or are not, dominated by selfishness and injustice. “It >vns not an 
essential error which presided over the creation of the idol, for the idol 
is only what in all things the ideal is. But to realize tlie ideal in love 
two persons are needed, and therein is the great difficulty.” We are 
never justified, they conclude, in casting contempt on our love, or even 
on its object, for if it is true that we have not gsuned possession of the 
sovereign beauty of the world it is equally true that we have not 
attained a degree of perfection that would have entitled us justly to 
claim so great a prize.” And perhaps most of us, it may be added, must 
admit in the end, if we are honest with ourselves, that the prizes of 
love we have gained in the world, whatever their flaws, are far greater 
than we deserve<!. 

We inav well agree that in a certain sense not love alone but 
all tlie passions and desires of men are illusions. In that sense 

i “Perhaps there is scarcely a man,” wrote Malthus, a clergyman 
ns well as one of the profoiindest thinkers of his iluy {Kssaif oa tho 
/•riticiplc of Population^ 1798, Ch. XI), “who has once experienced tho 
genuine delight of virtuous love, however great his intellectual pleasures 
may have been, that does not look hack to the period ns the sunny spot 
in his whole life, where his imagination loves to hnsk, which he recol¬ 
lects id contemplates with the fondest resets, and which he would 
most wish to live over again. The superiority of intellectual to sexual 
pleasures consists rnther in their filling up more time, in their having 
A larger range, and in their being less liable to satiate, than in their 
being more real and essential.” 
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the Gospel of Butldlia is justiiieil, anti we may recognize the in¬ 
spiration of Shakespeare (in the Tempest) and of Caldertm (in 
La Vida cs Sunlo). who felt that viltimately the wliole world is 
an insubstantial dream. But sliort of that large and ultimate 
vision we caniujt accept illusion : we cannot admit lliat love is a 
delusion in some special and peculiar sense that men's other 
cravings and aspirations escape. On tlic contrary, it is tlie most 
solid of realities. All the progressive ftu’ins of life are built up on 
the attraction of sc.v. If we admit tlic action of sexual selection 
—as wc can scarcelv fail to tlo if wc jmrge it from its unessetitial 
accretions*—love has moulded tlie jirwise shape and color, the 
essential bcautv, alike of animal and human life. 

If we furtlier rellect that, as many investigators believe, not 
only the pliysical structure of life but also its spiritual structure 
—our social feelings, our morality, our religion, our poetry and 
art—are, in some degree at least, also built up on the impulse of 
BOX, and would have been, if not non-existent, certainly altosether 


ditlerent had other than sexual methods of proj)agation jirevailed 
in the world, we may easily realize that we can only fall into 
confusion by dismissing love as a delusion. The whole edifice of 
life topples down, for as (he idealist Schiller long since said, it is 
entirely built up on hunger and on love. To look u[)on love as' 
in any special sense a delusion is merely to fall into the trap of 
a shallow cynicism. Love is only a delusion in so far as the 
whole of life is a delusion, and if we accept the fact of life it is 
unphilosophical to refuse to accept (he fact of love. 


It is imnocessary licre to inn;rinfv Uie funotions of love in tlie 
world; it is suflicient to investijjnte its workiiips in its own proper 
sphere. It may. liowever, he worth while to (juote a tew expressions of 
thinkers, belonging to various scluxils, who have is.inted out what 
W^tnud to them the far-ranging signifuanee of the sexual emotions for 
the moral life. ‘•Tlic passions are the heavenly fire which gives life to 
the moral world,” wrote HelvCtius long since in />/■ I'Ksprit. “The 
activity of the mind depends on the activity of the passions, and it is 
at the period of the passions, from tlic age of twenty-five to thirt)--five 


BO whole argument of the fourth volume of those 

bexual Selection in Mar.,*’ points lu this direction. 


Studies, 


on 
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or forty that men are capable of the greatest efforts of virtue or of 
genius.” ‘'What touches sex/* wrote Zola, ‘ touches the centre of social 
life.” Even our regard for the praise and blame of others has a sexual 
origin, Professor Thomas argues {Psychological Itci'icWy Jan., 1904, pp. 
U1-G7), and it is love which is the source of susceptibility generally and 
of the altruistic side of life. "The appearance of sex/* Professor Woods 
Hutchinson attempts to show (“Love as a Factor in Evolution/* Monist, 
1S9S), “tho development of maleness and femaleness, was not only the 
birthplace of affection, the well-spring of oil morality, but an enormous 
economic advantage to the race and an absolute necessity of progress. 
In it first we find any conscious longing for or active impulse toward a 
fellow creature/* “Were man robbed of the instinct of procreation, and 
>f all that spiritually springs tliorefrom/* exclaimed Maudsley in his 
Physiology of Mhuh “that moment would all poetrj% and perhaps also 
his wliole moral sense. Ijc obliterated from his life/* “One seems to 
oneself transfigured, stronger, richer, more complete; one is more com¬ 
plete,** says Xietzschc (Dcr Wille zur Macht. p. 3fi9), “we find here art 
as an organic function: we find it inlaid in the most angelic instinct of 

‘love:* we find it as tlic greatest stimulant of life.It is 

not merely that it changes the feeling of values: the lover is worth 
more, is stronger. In animals this condition produces new weapons, 
pigments, colors, and forms, above all new movements, new rh}*thms, a 

new seductive nuiHic. It is not otherwise in man.Even 

in art the door is opened to him. If we subtract from lyrical work in 
words and sounds tlic suggestions of that intestinal fever, what is left 
over in poetry and music? VArt pour Vart perhaps, the quacking vir¬ 
tuosity of cold frogs who perish in their marsh. All the rest is created 

l)v love/* 

% 

It wouM bo easy to multiply citations tending to show lio\v many 
diverse tliinkors buve come tn the conclusion that sexual love (including 
tliorewith parental and especially maternal love) is the source of the 
chief manifestations of life. IIow far thr'v are justified in that conclu¬ 
sion, it is not our business now to inf)iiire. 

Tt is undnubtodiv true tliat. a.® we have seen when discussing 

% 

the erratic and imperfect distribution of tlic conception of love, 
and even of words for love, over the Avorld. by no means all 
people are ctpially apt for e.xperiencing, even at any time in their 
lives, tlie emotions of sexual exaltation. The difFerenoe between 
the knight and the churl still subsists, and both may sometimes 
be found in all social strata. Even the refinements of sexual 
enjoyment, it is unnecessary to insist, quite commonly remain on 
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a merely plivsieal basi^, and iiave little olft'Ct on the intellectual 

and emotional nature.^ But this is not the case witli the people 

who have most powerfully inlluenced the course of tlie world's 

thou^zht and feelinjr. The personal reality of love, its im[)<)rtance 

for tlie individual life, are facts that have been tO'titie<l to !)V 

• 

some of the greatest thinkers, after lives devoted to the attain¬ 
ment of intelleetual labor. 'I’iie experience of Itenan, who 
toward tlie end of his life set ilown in his remarkable drama 
L'Ahbcssc de Joiiarrc, Ids conviction that, even from the point 
of view of chastity, love is, after all. the supreme thing in the 
world, is far from standing ahuie. ‘'Love has always appeared 
as an inferior moile of human music, ambition as the superioi 
mode.” wrote 'I’arde. the «li'tinguished sociologist, at the end of 
his life. “Btit will it always be thus? Are there not reasons 
for thinking that the future perhaps reserves for us the inetrai)le 
surprise of an inversion of that secular order?" Baplace, half an 
hour before his death, took up a volume of his own Mcrani-jiii 
( rlrslt'. and >aid: “.Ml that is only trifles, there is nothiiiir true 
but love." Comte, who had spent his life in building up a 
Positive Philosophy which should be absolutelv real, found (as 
indeed it may be said the great English Positivist ^lill also 
found) the culmination of all his ideals in a woman, who was. 
lie said. Egeria and Beatrice and Taiura in one. and ho wrote: 
“There is nothing real in the world but love. One gnovs tired of 
thinking, ami even of aeting^: one never grows tired of lovimr. 
nor of saying so. In the worst tortures of ailection 1 liave never 
ceased to feel that the essential of haitpiness is that the heart 
Slioul,] 1,0 worthily lllloil-ovon will, pain, ye,., evon with pain, 
the Inttcre.st pain." And Sophie Kowalewsky, after intellectual 
aoluevements wliieh have placed her among the ino^t distimmiMied 
of her sex. pathetically wrote: -\Vhy can no one love me? I 
could give more than mo.st women, and vet the most insignifuant 
women are loved and 1 am not." Love, they all seem to sav. is 

P- •»!< ). aro tmf shgluly nroptiv.- Jo tlio iuJoxiottion of lovo- ♦! . ^ ' 
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the one thing that is supremely worth while. The greatest and 
most brilliant of the world's intellectual giants, in their moments 
of final insight, thus reach the habitual level of the humble and 
almost anonymous persons, cloistered from the world, who wrote 
The Imitaiion of Christ or The Letters of a Portuguese Nun» 
And how many others! 



CHAPTER V. 


THE FUNCTION OF C HASTITY. 


Chastity Essential to the Dig^nity or Lovi*—Thv Ki^rhtecnth Contur> 
Revolt A{raiii>t the Meal of Cha*^lity—I’nnatural Fovnjs of C'ha^tity— 
The l’8y(holo;»ie:i! of Aseetici>m—Aseetici^in and ('hastity iia 

Savnge Virtues—The Sifniih<‘*’'a<*e of Tahiti—('hast!ty Aninnj; Ihirharoiis 
Peoples—C'hastity Aiiiony tlie Early Chri>tians—Stvui^yles <>f t!ic Sainta 

with the Flesh—The Rcuiianee of ('liri^tian ( ha>titv—Its Docav in 

• 

Modiipval Times— ct Xuoictfc aiul the new Itoinaiice of C\\a>io 
I^ve—The I’nchastity of the Northern Barharians—'Hi<* Peniteiitials— 
Influence of the KenaisHmitc ainl the Refonnation—Ihe Revolt Against 
N irpinity as a Virtue*—Tlio Modern Coneejition of Chastity as a X’irtue 
—The Influences That Favor the Virtue of Chastity—< hastity as a Dis¬ 
cipline—The \aluo of ('hastity for the Arli'^t—I'otency and liupoUuice 
in Popular Estimation—Tiic C'orrect Detinitions of Asceticism and 
('hastity. 

Thk su)>ronio i!nport:inoo of chaMity. and oven of asccticisni. 
lias never at any time, or in any <:reatly vital human society. 
alto;:etlior failed of recognition. Sometimes chastity lias hwn 
exalted in human estimation, sometimes it has heen debased: it 
has frequently changed the nature of its manifestations; hut it 
has always heen there. It is even a ]>art of the beautiful vision of 
all Xature. “The glory of the world is seen only hy a chaste 
mind.*’ said 'I’lioreau with his fine extravagance. “To whonisn- 
o\er this fact is not an awful hut heautiful mystery there are no 
flowers in Xature.” Without chastity it is iinpossihle to main¬ 
tain the dignify of sexual love. The society in wliieh its estima¬ 
tion sinks to a minimum is in the last stages of degeneration. 

Cha>tity has for sexual love an importance which it can never 
lose, least of all tn-rlav. 

It is quite true that during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries many men of high moral and intellectnal distinction 
pronounced very decidedly their condemnation of tlie id.-ai of 
chastity. The great BulTon refused to recognize cha.stity as an 
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ideal and roforred scornfully to “tiuit kind of insanity which has 

turned a girl's virginity into a thing with a real existence,” while 

William Morris, in his downright manner, once declared at a 

meeting of the Fellowship of the Xew Life, that asceticism is “the 

most disgusting vice that alflicted huinau nature.” Blake, 

though he seems ahvavs to have been a strictly moral man in the 

most conventional sense, felt nothing but contemj)t for chastity, 

and sometimes confers a kind of religious solemnity on the idea 

of unchastitv. Shelley, who inav have been unwise in sexual 

• • » 

matters but can scarcely be called unchaste, also often seems to 
associate relijiiou and morality, not with chastity, but with un- 
chastity, and much the same may be said of dames Hinton.^ 

But all these men—with other men of high character who 
have pronounced similar opinions—were reacting against false, 
decayed, and conventional forms of chastity. 1’hey were not 
rebelling against an ideal; they were seeking to set up an ideal 
in a place where they realized that a mischievous pretense was 
masquerading as a moral reality. 

We cannot accept an ideal of cha.«tity unless we ruthlessly 
cast aside all the unnatural and empty forms of chastity. If 
chastity is merely a fatiguing effort to emulate in the sexual 
sphere the exj)loits of professional fasting men, an effort using 
uj) all the energies of the organism and resulting in no achieve¬ 
ment greater than the abstinence it involves, then it is surely an 
unworthy ideal. If it is a feeble submission to an external 
conventional law which there is no courage to break, then it is 
not an ideal at all. Tf it is a rule of morality imposed by one 
sex on the opposite sex, then it is an injustice and provocative 
of revolt. Tf it is an abstinence from the usual forms of sex¬ 
uality, replaml bv more abnormal or more secret forms, then it is 
simjilv an unreality based on misconception. And if it is merely 
an external acceptance of conventions withoul any further 

1 For IMnko aii<l for SIipUcv. as well ns. it may be addod. for TTin- 
ton. chastity, ns Todhnntor remarks in his i^ixuhi of ShcUri/. is “a typo 
of snl)rnisBion to tho actual, .a renunciation of the infinite, and is there¬ 
fore hated by them. Tlie ehnste man, f.e.. the man of prtidence and self- 
control. is the man who has lost the nakedness of his primitive 
innocence.” 
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acccj)tancc. even in act, tlicn it i? a oontomptil»le farce. The«e 
are tlic forms of chastity which during the j>ast two centuries 
many fino-soulcd men have vigorou.sJy rejected. 

The fact that chastitv. or asceticism, is a real virtue, with 

% 

fine uses, becomes evident wlicn we realize that it has ilourished at 
all times, in connection witii all kinds of religions an<l the most 
various moral codes. We find it pronounced among savages, and 
the special virtues of savagery—hardness, endurance^, and hraverv 
—are intimately connected with the cultivation of chastitv and 
asceticism.1 It is true that savages seldom have any ideal of 
cha.«tity in the degraded modern sense, ns a state of permanent 
abstinence from sexual relationships having a merit of its own 
apart from any use. They esteem chastity for its values, magical 
or real, as a method of .self-control which contributes towards tiie 


attainment of important ends. Tlio ai)ilitv 
restraint is nearly always a main clement in 


to liear j)ain and 
the initiation of 


youths at puberty. The custom of refraining from .sexual inter¬ 
course hefore expeditions of war and hunting, and otlmr serious 
concerns involving great muscular and mental strain, whatever 
the motives assigned, is a sagacious method of economizing 
energy. The extremely wide-spread habit of avoiding inter¬ 
course during pregnancy and suckling, again, is an admiralile pre¬ 
caution in sexual hygiene which it is extremely dillicult to 
obtain the observance of in civilization. Savages, aUo. are per¬ 
fectly well aware how valuable sexual continence is. in combina¬ 
tion with fasting and solitude, to aetjuire the aptitude for ab¬ 
normal spiritual powers. 


Titus C. Hill Tout {Journal Anlhropolo^lcal Infttitutc. .Tan.-.him* 
1905, pp. l43 l4.'o givot tin interesting aciount of the silf-disciplino 
undergone by those among the Salish Indians of Driti-h Columbia, who 
to acquire shamani.stic |K>\vprs. The psychic efTocts of stjcli train- 

diT i V''* savage.s in this matter, see .Vppen- 

^ j,' •■*"‘1 ' ll Westcrinarck's Hiator}! of 

rwl” ^1'^- XXXVIH and XM of the same author's 

Koun^ 'I if oral Ideas, vol. ii: Fra/er's Golden 

^ough contains much bearing on this subject, as also Crawley a Mystic 


10 
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ing on these men, says Hill Tout, is undoubtecL “It enables them 
to undertake and accomplish feats of abnormal strength, agility, and 
endurance; and gives them at times, besides a general exaltation of the 
senses, undoubted claiiA-oyant and other supernormal mental and bodily 
powers.” At the other end of the world, as shown by the Reports of 
the Anthropological Kxpalition to Torres Straits (vol. v, p. 321), closely 
analogous methods of obtaining supernatural powers are also customary. 

There are fundamenUtl psychological reasons for the wide prev¬ 
alence of asceticism and for the remarkable manner in which it involves 
self-mortification, even acute physical suffering. Such pain is an actual 
psychic stimulant, more especially in slightly neurotic persons. This is 
well illustrated by a young woman, a patient of Janet’s, who suffered 
from mental depression and was accustomed to find relief by slightly 
burning her hands and feet. She herself clearly understood the nature 
of her actions. “I feel,” she said, “that I make an effort when I liold 
my hands on the stove, or when I j)Our boiling water on my feet; it is 
a violent net and it awakens me: I feel that it is really done by myself 

and not by another.To make a mental effort by itself is 

too difficult for me; I have to supplement it by physical efforts. I 
have not succeeded in any other way; that is all; when I brace myself 
up to bum myself I make my mind freer, lighter and more active for 
several days. Why do you speak of my desire for mortification? My 
parents believe that, but it is absurd. It would be a mortification if 
it brought any suffering, but I enjoy this suffering, it gives me back my 
mind; it prevents niy thoughts fiom stopping; what would one not do 
to attain such happiness?” (P. Janet. “The Pathogenesis of Some Impul¬ 
sions,” ■/nurtial of Abnormal Rsi/chologi/, April, 190G.) If we under¬ 
stand this psychological process we may realize how it is that even in 
the higher religions, however else they may differ, the practical value 
of asceticism ami mortification as the necessary door to the most exalted 
religious state is almost universally recognized, and with complete cheer¬ 
fulness. “.Asceticism and ecstacy are inseparable,” ns Probst-Biraben 
remarks at the outset of an interesting paper on Mahoinincilan mysti- 
lism (“L’Kxfase dans Ic Mysticisme Musulmnn.” Rrvuo Philosophiquc, 
Nov., 190(>). A.seeticism is the necessary antechamber to spiritiia' per¬ 
fection. 

It thus liappcDs that savage peoples largely base their often 
ndmirable enforcement of asceticism not on the practical grounds 
that would justify it, but on religious grounds tliat with the 
growth of intelligence fall into discredit* Even, however, when 

1 See, e.g., Westermarck, Ori^^in and Development of the Moral 
ideas, vol. ii, pi>. 412 et seq. 
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the scrupulous observances of savagvs, wlieiher in sexual or in non- 

sexual niatiers. are without anv obviously sound basis it cannot l»o 

• % 

said that tliov are entirely uselo'S if they tend to eneoura;:e self- 

control and the sense of reverence.^ The would-lie intelligent 

anil practical peoples wiio cast aside priinitiyc observances because 

they seem baseless or even riiliculous. need a still fiiu-r practical 

seii'O and still greater intelligence in order to realize that, though 

tlie rea^'oris for the oliservances have been wrong, vet tlie ohserv- 

% 

anees themselves may liave been necessary methods of attaining 
personal and social etVicieney. It constantly happens in the eourse 
of eivilization that we have to revive old observances and funiisli 
them with new reasons. 


In considering the luor.il quality of chastity nmnug savages, w© 
mint caroftilly separate fliat cli.i^tify which among semi-primitive peo¬ 
ples is exclusively impo-.il npmi women. This has no moral .pialitv 
whatever, for it is imt exerei-cd as a useful discipline. 1ml luerelv 
pnfon-e.l in order to heighten the economic and erotic value of the 
woiii.-n. Many authorities h-lievo that the regard for worn, ii as pi-„p- 
erly furnishes the true reason for the widespre.id insisti-nce on virginity 
in hridrs. Thus A. 15. Kllis. speaking of the West f’oa-f of .Africa 
fYoruha Siunl hifi pp. ls;{ , t srqA. says that girls of good classi 

are hetroihed as mere chiMren. and are eaiefully guarded from nien. 
while girls of lower elnss are seldom l...frothed. and may lead any life 
they choose. “In this custom of infant or ehild hetrothals \\e pnihaldv 
lind the key to that rurious reganl for ante nuptial ehastitv found not 
only among the tril.es of the Hold ami Slave Coasts, but ’also amon- 
many oHot uncivili/.-d p,*oples in diJTer. nt parts of the world ” In a 
very diirerent part of the world, in Northern Sih.-ria. “the Yakuts.- 

• KTOshevski statc.s [Jounml Afilhropolof/i^nl Instilutc. .Tan.-.Iuiie. 1001. 

I JluH .an oM Maori de<lare<l. a few ye.ars ago. that tlie ileeline of 

»n;.ien.’r:d;g;o:;‘ti:h 

‘■in tiJ V' -Auckland iiewspan.r) 

oi :,a , l’'- npparitions appeare<L ph.ees whi,-h tile 

to/iunfins pnx'lairihMl an sa<*re<l, liavc for^tti«n 'im! i i n-i 

--.days Clinks of the .aeredness of k i: 

♦ he barh.r of .1 -ii''' imlitrerene,. when 

SsS ““ H ~=2 
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p. 96), “see nothing immoral in illicit love, providing only that nobody 
sufFers material loss by it. It is true that parents will scold a daughter 
if her conduct threatens to deprive them of their gain from the bride- 
judce; but if once they have lost hope of marrying her off, or if the 
bride-price has been spent, they manifest complete indifference to her 
condiict. Maidens who no longer expect marriage are not restrained 
at all, if they observe decorum it is only out of respect to custom.” 
Westermarck {TIviiory of Human Marriage, pp. 123 et seq.) also shows 
the connection between the high estimates of virginity and the concep¬ 
tion of woman as property, and returning to the question in his later 
work, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (vol. ii, Ch. 
XLII), after pointing out that “marriage by purchase has thus raised 
the standard of female chastity,” he refers (p. 437) to the significant 
fact that the seduction of an unmarried girl “is chiefly, if not exclu¬ 
sively, regarded as an offense against the parents or family of the girl,” 
and there is no indication that it is ever held by savages that any wrong 
has been done to the woman herself. Westermarck recognizes at the 
same time that the preference given to virgins has also a biological basis 
in the instinctive masculine feeling of jealousy in regard to women who 
have had intercourse with other men, and especially in the erotic charm 
for men of the emotional state of shyness which accompanies virginity. 
(This point has been dealt with in the discussion of Modesty in vol. i 
of these Studies.) 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the insistence on the virginity 
of brides is by no means confined, as A. B. Ellis seems to imply, to 
uncivilized peoples, nor is it necessary that wife-purchase should always 
accompany it. The preference still persists, not only by virtue of its 
natural biological basis, but as a refinement and extension of the idea 
of woman as property, among those civilized peoples wlio, like ourselves, 
inherit a form of marriage to some extent based on wife-purchase. 
Under such conditions a woman’s chastity has nn important social func¬ 
tion to perform, being, ns Mrs. Mona Caird has put it {’I'hc Morality of 
Marriage, 1897, p. 88), the watch-dog of man’s property. The fact that 
no element of ideal morality enters into the question is shown by the 
usual absence of any demand for ante-nuptial chastity in the husband. 

It must not be supposed that when, as is most usually the case, 
there is no complete and permanent prohibition of extra-nuptial inter¬ 
course, mere unrestrained license prevails. That has probably never 
happened anywhere ainong uncontaniinated savages. Tlic rule probably 
is that, as among the tribes at Torres Straits (Reports Cambridge 
Anthropological expedition, vol. v, p. 275), there is no complete con¬ 
tinence before marriage, but neither is there any unbridled license. 

The example of Taliiti is instructive as regards the prevalence of 
chastity among peoples of what we generally consider low grades of 
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seemed to be transport . 

17C8. But, mainly under the iiilluence of the early Enfili-h ini>sioiiarie"i 
who hold ideas of theoretical morality totally alien to those of the inliah- 
itants of the islands, the Tahitians have become the stock example of a 
population f'iven over to licentiousness and all its awful result*. Thus, 
in his valuable Polt/ncsian It'-^caichra (second edition. lSd2. vol. i, Ch. 
IX) William Ellis says that the Tahitians praoticecl "the worst pollu¬ 
tions of which it was possible for man to be "\iilty.” though not specify- 
in" thorn. Wien, however, wo carefully examine the narratives of the 
early visitors to Tahiti, before the population became csmfaniiiiated hv 
eontact with Eiirojieans. it becomes clear that thi.s view nec<is .serious 
modification. “The {Treat plenty of "Tood and nourisliiti*; f<*od.'‘ wrote an 
early explorer, -f. R. Forster (Ohsmatious .1/nde on <i Voiiatre Rouiul Ih: 
World. 1778. pp. 231. 400. 422l. ‘‘tofiether with the line climate, tlie 
beauty ami unreserved behavior of their females, invite them isnverfnllv 
to the enjoyments and pleasures of love. Tiicy beuin very oarlv lr> 
nbanilon th<-niselves to the mo-it libidinous scent's. Their soujjs. their 
dances, and ilramatic performances, breathe a spirit of luxury." Ye( 
lie is over and over a"ain impelled to sot down facts which hear testi¬ 
mony to the virtues of the*,- pi>oplc. Though rallier ciromiiiate in 
build, (liey are athletic, he says. Monsiver. in their wars they fi-Tht 
with {Treat bravery ami valor. Tltey arc. for the rest, hospitable, lie 
remarks that they treat their marrit'd women with {jreat respect, and 
that women {rencrally are nearly the cjuals of nun. lH)th in intolIi«ieiieo 
and in social jiosition; ho {rives a eharmin-T description of the women. 
“In short, their character." Forster concludes, “is as amiable as that of 
any nation that ever c.anie unimproved out of the hands of Nature." and 
he remarks that, as was felt by 11,e South Sea p.-ople.s {ronerallv. “when¬ 
ever we came to this liappy islaml we could evidentlv [lorceive tl.e 
opulence an«i happiness of its inhabitants." It is noteworthy also. that, 
notwithstandin}? the hi-rh importance which the Tahitians attached to 
the erotic side of life, they wore not deficient in regard for cha-tiiv. 

Iien Cnok. who visited Tahiti many times, was amon{j “this hem-voleiit 
humane" people, he noted their esteem for chastifv. and found that not 
only were h.trothe.l ^rls strictly {juarded before marriap.-. but tliat men 
al'o who had refrained from sexual intercourse for >o,ne time before 
marriape were believed to pass at death imniedialclv into the abode of 
the blesscl. -Their hel.avior, on all occasions, seems to indicate a ureit 
openness and penerosity of disjmsition. I never .saw them, in any mbs 
ortune. labor under the appearance of anxiety, after the critical mnmenJ 
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was past. Neither docs care ever seem to uiiiikle their brow. On the 
contrary, even the npproacli of death docs not appear to niter their usual 
vivacity” {Third Voyage of Discovery, 1770-1780). Turnbull visited 
Tahiti at a later period (A Voyage Rouud the H'orW in ISOO, etc., pp. 
374-5), but while finding all sorts of vices among them, he is yet com¬ 
pelled to admit their virtues: “Their manner of addressing strangers, 
from the king to the meanest subject, is courteous and affable in tlie 

extreme.They certainly live amongst each other in more 

harmony than is usual amongst Europeans. During the whole time I 

was amongst thcu\ I never saw such a thing as a battle.I 

never remember to have seen an Otaheitean out of temper. They jest 
upon each- other with greater freedom tlmn the Europeans, but these 

jests are never taken in ill part.^ ith regard to food, it 

is, I believe, an invariable law in Otaheite that whatever is possessed by 
one is common to all.” 'lluis we see that even among a people who ure 
commonly referred to as the supreme example of a nation given up to 
uncontrolled licentiousness, the claims of chastity were admitted, and 
many other virtues vigorously flourished. The Tahitians were brave, 
hospitable, self-controlled, courteous, considtrate to the needs of others, 
chivalrous to women, even appreciative of the advantages of sexual 
restraint, to an extent which has rarely, if ever, been known among 
those Christian nations which have looked down upon them as abandoned 
to unspeakable vices. 

As we turn from savages towards peoples in tlie barbarous 
and civilized stages we find a general tendency for cliastity, in so 
far ns it is a wmrnon possession of the common people, to be less 
regarded, or to he retained only ns a traditional convention no 
longer strictly observed. The old grounds for chastity in primi¬ 
tive religions and tabu have decayed and no new grounds have 
been generally o.stablishcd. “Although the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion,” wrote Gilibon long ago, “lias undoubtedly contributed to 
assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it seems to have 
been less favorable to the virtue of chastity,” and Westormarck 
concludes that “irregular connections between the sexes liavo, on 
the whole, exliibitcd a tendency to increase along with the prog¬ 
ress of civilization.” 

The main ditrerence in the social function of chastity as wo 
pass from savagery to higher stages of culture seems to be that 
it ceases to exist as a general hygienic measure or a general 
ceremonial observance, and, for the most part, becomes confined 
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to spccinl philosoj)liie or rolijrious sects wliicii cultivate it to an 
extreme degree in a more or less professional way. 1 Ids state of 
things is well illustrated hv the Koman Empire during the early 
centuries of the Christian era.^ Christiatdty itself was at lirst 
one of these sects enamored of the i<leal of chastity: hut hy its 
superior vitality it replaced all the others and linally imposed it* 
ideals, though by no means its primitive practices, on European 
societv generallv. 

Chastity manifested itself in primitive Christianity in two 

diticreiit though not necessarily o]ij)osed ways. On the one 

hand it took a stern and practical form in vigorous men ami 

women who, after being hrovight up in a society permitting a 

higli degree of sexual indulgence, suddenly found tln-mselves coti- 

virieed of tlie.«in of such indulgence. The battle with the society 

they had liecn horn into, and with their own old impulses an<l 

habits, became so severe that tliey often found themselves com- 

])e!lcd to retire from the world altogether. 'I'lnis it was that the 

jiarchcd solitudes of Egypt were jK'opled with hermits largelv 

occupied with tlic problem of subduing tlioir own llesh. Tlieir 

preoccupation, ami indeed the juvoccupation of much carlv 

Christian literature, with sexual matters, mav be said to be vastlv 

greater than was the case with the nairan sociotv tliev had left 

Paganism accepted se.xual indulgence and was tlten aide to dis- 

)ni.':s it. so that in classic* literature we tind verv little insistence 

on sexual <letails except in writers like Martial. Juvenal and 

Petroniiis who introduce them mainlv for satirical end*. Hut 

the Christians could not thus escape from the obsession of sex: 

it was ever with them. We catch interesting glimpses of their 

struggles, for the most part barren struggles, in the Epistles of 

St. Jerome, who had himself been an athlete in these ascetic con¬ 
tests, 

“Oh. how many times.” wrote St. .Terome to Kustochium. the 
virgin to wliom he mlitres-eit one of the lon^ost an.J most interesting of 
his letters, “when in the .lesert, in that vast solltinle which, hiirnrup 

I Thus, long before Oiristian monks aro-e. the ascetic life of the 

'''nin^V" in Egjpt in the worship of Serapis 

lOill. Roman Society, p. 79). * 
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by tbe heart of the sun, offers but a horrible dwelling to monks, I 
imagined myself among tlie delights of Rome! I was alone, for my soul 
was full of bitterness. My limbs were covered by a wretched sack and 
my skin was as black as an Ethiopian’s. Every day I wept and groaned, 
and if I was unwillingly overcome by sleep my lean body lay on the bare 
earth. I say nothing of my food and drink, for in tlie desert even 
inwilids have no drink but cold water, and cooked food i.s regarded as 
a hixnry. Well. I. who, out of fear of hell, had condemned myself to this 
prison, companion of scorpions and wild beasts, often seemed in imagina¬ 
tion among bands of girls, ^fy face was pale with fa.sting and my mind 
within iny frigid l)ody was burning with desire; the fires of lust would 
still flare up in a body that already seemed to be dead. Then, deprived 
of all help, I threw myself at tie? feet of .Jesu.s, washing them with my 
tears and drj’ing them with my hair, subjugating my rebellious llesli by 
long fasts. I remember that more than once I passed the night uttering 
cries and striking my breast until God sent me peace.” “Our century,” 
wTote St. Chry.sostom in his Diacoxtrse to Those Who Keep Virejins in 
Their Uoitscs. “has seen many men who have bound their bodies with 
chains, clothed themselves in sacks, retired to the summits of mountains 
where they have lived in constant vigil and fasting, giving the example 
of the most austere discipline and forhidiling all women to cross the 
thresholds of their humble dwellings; and yet, in spite of all the severi¬ 
ties they have exercised on tliem.selvos, it was with difliculty they could 
repress the fury of their passions.” Hilarion, says Jerome, saw visions 

of naked women when he lav down on his solitarv couch and delicious 

# % 

meats when lie sat down to his frugal table. Sueh experiences rendcre<l 
the early saints ver>'^ scrupulous. ^They used to say.’* we are told in 
an interesting history of the Egj-ptian anchorites. Palladius’s Paradise 
of ike flolij Fathers^ belonging to the fourth century (A. W. Budge, The 
Paradise, voK ii, p. 129), ‘‘that Ahbil Isaac went out and found the foot- 
print of a woman on tlic road, and he thought about it in his mind and 
destroyed it saying. ‘If a brother soeth it he may full.’’* Similarly, 
nceonling to the rules of St. Cjrsarius of Arles for nuns, no male cloth¬ 
ing was to be taken into the convent for the purpose of washing or 
mending. Even in old age, a certain anxiety aliout chastity still re¬ 
mained. One of the brothers, we are told in The Paradise (p. 132) said 
to Abbil Zeno, “Beliold thou hast grown old, how is the matter of forni¬ 
cation?” Tlie venerable saint replied, “It knocketh, but it passotli on.” 

As the centuries went by the same strenuous anxiety to guard 
chastity still remained, and the old struggle constantly reappeared (sec, 
r.fj., Migne’s Dictionaaire rrAscidismr, art. “Df*mon. Tentation du ). 
Some saintsS, it is true, like Luigi di Gonzaga, wore so angelically naturod 
that they never felt the sting of sexual desire. These .scorn to have been 
the exception. St. Benedict and St. Francis experienced the difliculty of 
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subduing the flesh. St. Magdalena de Vo7j,i, in order to dispel sexual 
desires, wouhl roll on thoruy bushes till the blood came. Some saints 
kept A special cask of cold water in tlieir cells to stand in (Lea, 
Saccnlotui Ci'libnct/, vol. i. p. 124). On the other hand, the J^lossed 
Angela de Fulginio tells tis in her Visioncs (cap. XIX) that, until for¬ 
bidden by her confessor, she would place hot coals in l»er secret [»nrts, 
hoping by material fire to extingui.sh the fire of concujuscenic. St. 
Ahlhelm, the holy Bishop of Sherborne, in the eighth century, also 
adopted a homeopathic method of treatment, though of a more litoral 
kind, for William of Malm.slmry states that wlien tempted hv the llesh 
he would have women to sit and lie by him tintil he grew calm again: 
the method proved very successful, for the reason, it was thought, tlmt 
the Devil felt he had been made a fool of. 


Ill time the Catholic practice and theory of ascetici^I^ became 
more formalized and elahorated, and its beneficial elFccts were held to 
extend beyond the individual himself. “Asceticism from the Chri«.tian 
point of view,” writes Brcnier de Montrnorand in an inlere-^ting >fuilv 
(“.\scCtismo et Mysticisnu*/* fti'vuc Philofiophitiuc, Marcli, 1001) “is 


nothing else tlian all the therapeutic measures iiniking for moral purifi¬ 
cation. The Christian ascetic U an athlete strugglini: to transform hi.s 


corrupt nature and make a road to Cod through the obstacles due to hi.s 

passions and the world. He is not working in liis own interests alone, 

but—by virtue of the rever>ihility of merit which compensates that of 

Bolnlarity in error—for the good and for the salvation of the whole of 
society,” 


Tiiis is the aspect of early Christian aseetieism most often 
oinpiiasizecl. IJiit there is another aspect which may be less 
familiar, hiit has been by no jiieans less important. Primitive 
Christian chastity was on one shle a strenuous iliseipline. On 
another side it was a romance, ami tliis indeed was its most 
ppeeifieally Christian side, for athletic aseetieism has been asso¬ 
ciated with the most various reli-xions and philosophic heliefs 
If. indeed, it had not possesse.l the charm of a new sen.sation. of a 
delicious Ireeilom, of an unknown adventure, it would never have 
conrpiere.l the Euroi.ean world. There arc only a few in that 
'vorld who have in them the stntT of moral athletes; there are 
many who respond to the attraction of romance. 

The Christians rejected the jrrosser forms of sexual indul¬ 
gence hut m doiuf: they entered with a more delicate ardor 

into the more refined forms of sexual intimacy. They cultivated 
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a relationship of brothers and sisters to each other, they kissed 
one another; at one time, in tlie spiritual orgy of baptism, they 
were not ashamed to adopt complete nakedness.^ 

A very instructive picture of the forms wliich chastity 
assumed among tlie early Christians is given us in the treatise of 
Chrysostom Against Those who Keep Yirgins in their Houses. 
Our fatliers, Chrysostom begins, only knew two forms of se.xual 
intimacy, marriage and fornication. Xow a third fonn has 
appeared : men introduce young girls into their houses and keep 
them there permanently, respecting their virginity. “What,” 
Chrvsostom asks, “is the reason? It seems to me that life in 
common with a woman is sweet, even outside conjugal union and 
fleslily commerce. That is my feeling; and perhaps it is not my 
feeling alone; it may also be that of these men. They would 
not hold their Iionor so cheap nor give rise to such scandals if 
tliis pleasure were not violent and tyrannical. . . . That 

Hiere should really be a pleasure in this which produces a love 
more ardent than conjugal union may surprise you at first. But 
when I give you the proofs you will agree that it is so.” The 
absence of restraint to desire in marriage, he continues, often 
leads to speedy disgust, and even apart from this, se.xual inter¬ 
course, pregnancy, delivery, lactation, the bringing up of children, 
and all the pains and anxieties that accompany these things soon 
destroy vouth and dull tlie point of pleasure. The virgin is free 
from the.«e burdens. She retains her vigor and youthfulness, and 
even at the age of forty may rival the young nubile girl. “A 
double ardor thus bums in the heart of him who lives with her, 
and the gratification of desire never extinguishes the bright 
tliimc which ever continues to increase in strength.” Chrvsostom 
describes minutely all the little cares and attentions which the 
modem girls of his time required, and which these men delighted 
to expend on their virginal sweethearts whether in public or in 
private. He cannot lielp thinking, liowever, that the man who 
lavi.^hes kisses and caresses on a w’oman whose virginity lie retains 

1 .Vt nijfht, in the baptistry, with lamps dimly burning, the women 
were stripped oven of their tunics, plunged three times in the pool, then 
anointod, dressed in wliite. and kissed. 
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is putting liiinself somewhat in the position of Tantalus. But 

this new rehnenient of tender cliastity, wliicli came as a delicious 

discovery to the early Christians who had resolutely thrust awa\ 

• * • • 

the licentiousness of the pagan world, was deeply rootetl. as we 
discover from the frequency with which the grave Fathers of the 
Church, apprehensive of scainlal. felt called \ipon to reprove it. 
though their condemnation is sometimes not without a trace of 
eecret sympathy.> 

There was one form in which the new Christian chastity 
flourishe<l e.vuberantly and unchecked: it comjuered literature. 
The most charming, and, we may he sure, the most jmpular 
literature of the early Churcli lay in the innumerahh* romances of 
erotic chastity —to some e.vtent, it may well he. founded on fact 


—which are cmlwdied to-day in the Acta Sniir/oruin. We can 
see in eyen the most simple and non-miraculous early (’hristian 
records of tlie martyrdom of women tliat the writers were fully 
aware of the delicate chann of the heroine who. like Porpetua at 
Carthage, tossed hy wild cattle in the arena, rises to gatluT her 
torn garment around her and to put up Ijer disheveled hair.- It 
was an easy step to the stories of romantic adventure. Among 
these deliglitl'ul stories I may refer especially to the legend of 
Thekla. which has been j)laccd, inc-orrcctly it may he, as earlv as 
the first century, ‘-'riie Bride ami Bridegroom of India" in Judas 
Thomas’s Acts, -The Virgin of Antioch" as narrated l.v St. 
Ambrose, the hUory of ‘^Vchilleus and Xereus," “l^Iyg’donia 
and Karish," and “Two I^ovcr.s of Auvergne" as told hv Gregory 
of Tours. Karly Christian literature abounds in the stories of 
lovers wlio had indeed preserved their chastity, and had yet 
discovered tlie most exquisite secrets of love. 


wl,o ‘ISro refovs to those couples 

pioious jf wo draw any conclu'ioin»/’ wliito CvDriun (FnhtnJn 

t!/m f 1 «■'<>> Virgins, ^.voti sleeping it, the same be.l witl, 

thorn, for, l,„ .looforo., tho fominino sox is „oak „„d youll, i,"v„„t„„ 

Mayor fairo.t n„>vcr i„ „,c p JkV "It (”r sio';^ 

Srior breasr* " ’ mother with a ba?. 
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Thekla’s day is the tweiity-tliird of September. There is a Tery 
good Syriac version (by Lipsius ami others regarded as more primitive 
tlian the Greek version) of the Acts of Paul and Thekla (see, c.g., 
Wright’s Apocri/phal .4r(.«!). Tliese Acts belong to the latter part of the 
second century. The storj- is that Thekla, refusing to yield to the pas¬ 
sion of the high priest of Syria, was put, naked but for a girdle (s«5- 
Ugaculum) into the arena on the buck of a lioness, which licke.d her 
feet and fouglit for her against the other beasts, dying in her defense. 
The other beasts, however, did lier no harm, and she was finally released. 
A queen loaded her with money, she modified her dress to look like a 
man, travelled to meet Paul, and lived to old age. Sir W. Ramsay 
has written an interesting stud}’ of these Acts {The Church i»i the 
Roman Empire. Ch. XVI). He is of opini(*n that the Acts are based on 
a first century document, and is able to disentangle many elements of 
truth from the story. He states that it is the only evidence we possess 
cf the ideas and actions of women during the first century in Asia 
Minor, where their position was so high and their influence so great. 
Thekla represents the assertion of woman’s rights, and she administered 
the rite of baptism, though in the existing versions of the Acts these 
features are toned down or eliminated. 

Some of the most typical of these early Christian romances are 
described as Gnosticul in origin, with something of the germs of Mani- 
elnean dualism which were held in the rich and complex matrix of 
Gnosticism, while the spirit of these romances is also largely Mon- 
tanist. with the combined chastity and ardor, the pronounced feminine 
tone due to its origin in Asia Minor, which in.arked Montaiilsm. It can¬ 
not be denied, however, that they largely passed into the main stream 
of Christian tradition, and form an essential and important part of 
that tradition. (Renan, in his Marc-Aurclc, Chs. IX and XV, 
insists on the immense debt of Christianity to Gnostic and Jlontanist 
contributions), A characteristic example is the story of “The Rctrotbed 
of India” in Judas Thomas’.i Acts (Wriglit's Apocrpphol Acts). Judas 
Thomas was sold by his master Jesus to an Indian merchant who 
required a carpenter to go with him to India. On disembarking at the 
city of Sandanik they heard the sounds of music ami singing, and learnt 
that it was the wedding-feast of the King’s daughter, which all must 
attend, rich and poor, slaves and freemen, strangers and citizens. 
Judas Thomas went, with his new master, to the banquet and reclined 
with a garland of myrtle placed on his head. When a Hebrew flute- 
player came and stood over him and played, he sang the songs of Christ, 
and it was seen that he was more beautiful than all that were there 
and the King sent for him to bless the young couple in the bridal cham¬ 
ber, And when all were goue out and the door of the bridal chamber 
closed, the bridegroom approached the bride, an<l saw, as it were, Judas 
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•nxouMx:^ still talking with her. But it was oiir Lonl who said to him. 
“I am not Jiitla^. b\it \\U brother.’* And our I,ord .^nt down on the bod 
bc'^ide the young people and began to say to them: ‘KeniemlKr. inv 
children, what my brother spake with you, and know to whom lie com¬ 
mitted you, and know that if ye preserve yoitrselvcs from this hithy 
intercoiivse ye bewino pure temples, and arc savt*d from afflictions mani¬ 
fest and hidden, and from the heaxy care of children, tlie end whereof 
is hitter sorrow. For their sakes ye will hecome oppressors and rob¬ 
bers, and ve will he gricxously tortured for tlieir inj\iries. For cliildren 
are the cause of many pains; either tlie King falls \ipon tlieni or a 
demon lays hold of them, or [paralysis befalls them. And if they be 
healthy they come to ill. cither hy adultery, or theft, or fornication, or 
covetousness, or vain-glory. lUit if ye will he persuaded hy me, and 
keep yourselves purelv unto Hod, ye shall have living ohiblren to whom 
not one of tliese blemishes and hurts coineth nigh; and ye shall he 
without care and xvithout irrief ami without sorr<>w. nml ye shall hope 
for the time when ye shall see tlie true xvedding-feast.’’ The young 
couple were persuaded, and refrained from lust, and our Lord vuni'^lied. 
Anti in the morning, xvlicn it was daxvn, the King had the table fur¬ 
nished early ami brought in before the britlegroom and bride. Ami lie 
found them sifting the one ojipositc the other, and the face of the bride 
was ufuovered and the hritlcgrootn was x'ery cheerful. The mother of 
the bride saitli to lier: •'WTiy art tliou sitting thus, and art not 
ashainetl, but art as if, lo, tliou xvert married a long time. an<l for many 
a day^** An<l lier father, too, said: it tliy great love f<ir thy hu^- 

band that prevents thee from even veiling thy-‘elf!” And tlie bride 
answered and said: “Truly, my father. I am in great love, and an» 
praying to my lx)rd that I may continue in this love which I have 
experienee<l this night. I am not veiled, because the veil of t‘orru])tiun 
is taken from me. ami I am not ashamed, because the de***! of .shame has 
been removed far from me, and I am cheerful ami g;iy. and ilesjii^e thi^ 
deed of corruption ami the joys of this we<ldiiig fi*ast. hecatise I am 
invited to the true w<*dtling-feast. I liax*e not had intercourse with Q 
husiwuul, the end whensif is hitter repentance, because 1 am betrothed 
to the true Husband.” The bridegnM)m aiiswere<l also in the Fame spirit, 
ven* naturally to the di.smay of the King, who sent Uxr tlie sorcerer 
whom he had askeil to bless his unlucky daughter. Put Judas Thomas 
had already left the city ami at his inn tlie King’s stewards found onlv 
the lliife-player, sitting and weeping because he had not taken lier xvith 
him. She was glad, however, when she heard what had happened, and 
hastened to the young couple, ami lix'ed with them exer afterxvards. 
The King also ^vas (Imilly reconciled, and nil endetl <*hastely. Imt hajipily. 

In these same Judnn T'/ioni<!.<?*«? which are not later than tho 

fourth centurj’, wc find (oiglith act) the story of Mygdonia and KariaK 
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Mygdonin, the wife of Karish, is converted by Thonuas and flees from 
her husband, naked save for the curtain of the chamber door winch she 
has wrapped around her, to her old nurse. With the nurse she goes to 
Thomas, who pours lioly oil over her head, bidding the nurse to anoint 
her all over witli it; then a cloth is put round her loins and he bap¬ 
tizes her; then she is clothed and he gives her the sacrament. The 
young rapture of chastity grows lyrical at times, and Judas Thomas 
breaks o\itt ‘‘Purity is the athlete who is not overcome. Purity is the 
truth that blencheth not. Purity is worthy before God of being to Him 
a familiar liandmaiden. Purity is the messenger of concord w'hich 
bringeth the tidings of pcace.^^ 

Another romance of chastity is furnishe<l by the episode of 
Drusiana in The Uistory of the Apostles: traditionally attributed to 
Abdias, Bishop of Babylon (Bk. v, Ch. IV, ct scq.). Dnisiana is the 
wife of Andronicus, and is so pious that she will not have intercourse 
with liim. The youth Callimachus fails madly in love with her, and his 
amorotis attempts involve many exciting adventures, but the chastity 
of Drusiana is flnnlly triumphant. 

A characteristic example of the literature we are here concerned 
with is St. Ambrose’s story of “The Virgin in the Brother^ (narrated 
in his De Virginibus^ Migne’s edition of Ambrose's Works, vols. iiidv% 
p. 211). A certain virgin, St. Ambrose tells us, who lately lived at 
Antioch, was condemned either to saerifico to the gods or to go to the 
brothel. She chose the latter alternative. But the first man who came 
in to her was a Christian soldier who callcil her “sister," and bade her 
have no fear. lie proposed that they should exchange clothes. This 
was done and she escaped, while the soldier >vas led away to death. At 
the place of execution, however, she ran up and excinimetl that it was 
not death she feared Init shame. Ho, however, maintained that lie had 
been condemned to death in her place. Finally the crown of martyrdom 
for which they contended was adjudged to both. 

We constantly obsen*e in the earlv ducuinents of this romantic 
literature of chastity that chastity is insisted on by no means chiefly 
because of its rewards after death, nor even because the virgin who 
devotes herself to it secures In Christ an ever-young lover whose golden* 
liaired beauty is sometimes emphasi/ed. Its chief charm is represented 
ns lying in its own joy and freedom and the security it involves from 
all the troubles, im'Oiiveiiiences and bondages of matrimonj'. This early 
Christian movement of romantic chastity was clearly, in large measure, 
a revolt of women against men and marriage. This is well brought out 
in the instructive story, supposed to be of third century origin, of the 
eunuchs Achillcus and Nereus, as narrated in the Acta SoHctorunt, May 
12th. Achilleus an<l Nercus were Christian cnnuolis of the bcdchainher 
to Domitia, a virgin of noble birth, related to the Emperor Domitian 
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and betrothed to AiiroHan, son of a Consul. One day> as their mistress 
was putting on lior jewels and her purple garment-^ embroidered with 
gold* they began in turn to talk to her about all the joys and advantage's 
of virginity, as compared to marriage with a mere man. The conversa¬ 
tion is developed at great length and with mueh eloquence. Domitia 
was finally persuaded. She suirered much from Aurelian in conse¬ 
quence. and when he obtained her banishment to an islami >he went 
thither with Achilhns aiul Xoreus. who wore juit to death. Incident¬ 
ally, the death of Kelieula, anotlier luToine of cliastity, is desrribe<l. 

When elevated on the rack because she would not marrv. she constant!v 

% « 

refused to deny Jesus, whom she called her lover. “Effo non nego 
amatorem meum! ** 


A special department of this literature is concernetl with stories 
of the conversions or the penitence of courtesans. St. Martinianus. for 
instance (Feb. HI), was tempted by the courtesan Zoe. hut converti*il 
licr. The story of St. Margaret of ('ortona (Feb. 221. a penitent 
courtesan, is late, for she belongs to tlie thirteenth century. Tlio most 
delightful document iu tins literature is probably the latest, the four¬ 
teenth century Italian devotiomil romance called The Life of Mont 

commonly asso'infed with the name of Fratc I).uneiuoo 
Cavalea. (It has been translated into English). It is the delicately 
'' ^ t 11 roiiiaijcp Ilf tlio flia-fo ami passionate love of the 
8\v«it sirmiT. Mary May.lal.-iio. for her l)elov.‘<l Master. 


As time wont on the iic‘i>tonoe on th«> joys of chastity in this lift 
became less marked, and chastity is more and more repinlcil as a state 
only to he fully rewarded in a future life. Kveu. liowcvcr. iu Oroo^ry 
of Tours's cliarmin;* story of “Tlie Two l»vers ot Auverfnie." in whicl. 
this atttitude is dear, the pli-asiircs of chaste love in this life arc 
hroiipht out as clearly ns in any of the early romnnecs {Histovut Fran- 
corum. hb. j. cap. XLIf). Two senators of Auvcr«jtio each bad an onlv 
dtihl. and they betrothed them to each otlicr. When the wcddiii- day 
came and the younfr cou|dr were placed in bed. the bride turned to the 
wall and wept bitterly. The bridofrroom implorcil her to tell him what 
"•as the matter, and. turuiii>r towards him. she said that if she were (o 
"•cep all her days she i-ould never wash away her {jrief for she had 
resolved to pive her little iKidy immaculate to Oirist, untouchc-d bv men. 
and now instead of immortal roses sbe bad onlv had on her brow faded 
roses, whirl, deformed rather than adorned it, and instead of the dowr^- 
of Parailise which Christ had promised her she had become tl,e consort 
Of a merely mortal nmn. .‘?hc deplored her sa.l fate at considerable 
•'npth and with mud, gentle eloquence. At lenjrth the hridcirroon, 
overcome by l.cr sweet words, felt that eternal life bad sbone before bim 
like a proat l.^bt. and declared that if she wished to abstain from carnal 
dosires he was of the same mind. She was grateful, and with clasped 
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hands they fell asleep. For many years they thus lived together, 
‘dmstely sharing the same bed. At length she died and was buried, her 
lover restoring her immaculate to the hands of Christ. Soon after¬ 
wards he died also, and was placed in a separate tomb. Then a miracle' 
happened which made manifest the magnitude of this chaste love, for 
the two bodies were found mysteriouslj’ placed together. To this day, 
Gregory concdudes (writing in the sixth century), the people of the 
jilace call them “The Two Lovers.” 

Although Renan {ifarc-Aurile, Ch. XV) briefly called attention to 
the existence of this copious early Christian literature setting forth the 
romance of cliastity. it seems as yet to have received little or no study. 
It is, however, of considerable ini|)ortam'e, not merely for its own sake, 
but on account of its psychological significance in making clear the 
nature of the motive forces which made chastity easy and charming to 
tlie people of the early Christian world, even when it involved complete 
abstinence from sexual intercourse. The early Church anathematized 
the eroticism of the Pagan world, and exorcized it in the most efl'cctual 
way by setting up a new and more exquisite eroticism of its own. 

During the Jlidcllc Ages the primitive freshness of Cliristian 
chastity began to lose its charm. No more romances of cliastity 
were written, ami in actual life men no longer sought daring 
adventure.^ in the field of chastity. So far as the old ideals sur¬ 
vived at all it was in the secular field of chivalry. The last 
notable figure to emulate the achievements of the early Christians 
was llobert of Arbrissel in Normandy. 


Robert of Arbrissel, who founded, in the eleventh century, the 
famous an<l distinguished Order of Fontevrault for women, was a Breton. 
This Celtic origin is doubtless signifiennt, for it may explain his unfaih 
ill" ardor ami gaiety, and his enthusiastic veneration for womanhood. 
Kven those of his friends who deprecated what they considered his scan¬ 
dalous conduct bear testimony to bis unfailing and cheerful Umipera- 
iiient, his alertness in action, his readiness for any deed of humanity, 
*ml his entire freedom from severity. He attracted inimonse crowds of 
people of all eonditions, esp«>cially women, including prostitutes, and his 
inlluence over women was great. Once he wont into a brothel to warm 
his feet, and, incidentally, converted all the women there. “Who nro 
you?” asked one of tliem. “I have been here twenty-five years and nobody 
iias ever come here to talk al>out C.o<l.” Robert's relation with his nuns 


at Fontevrault was very intimate, and he would often sleep with them. 
Tills is set forth precisely in letters written by friends of his, bishops 
and abbots, one of whom remarks that Robert had "discovered a new 
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but fruitless form of martyrdom. ’ A royal abbess of Fontovrault in 
tlip seventeenth century, pretending that the venerated founder of the 
order could not f>o>sibly have been g>iilty of .such seandalon< conduct, 
and that the letters must therefore be spurious, ha<l the origimiJ? 
destroyed, so far as j)ossible. The Ikillandists, in an nnseholarly and 
incomplete account of the matter (Tcbi Saucloniin, Feb. 2.>). adojited 
this view. J. von Walter, however, in a recent ami thorough study of 
Robert of Arbrissel iDic f^rslcn IFondcrprcd/jcr Fraiikrrich-t, Tlieil I), 
shows that there is no reason wh.atever to doiiht the authentic and 
reliable character of the impugned letters. 


Tlie early Christian legends of chastity had, however, their 
successors. Aucassin ct Xiculcftc, which was probably written in 
Xortliern France towards the end of the twelftli century, is above 
all the descendant of tlje stories in the A< ta Smutoruni and else- 
wliere. It embodied their spirit and carried it forward, uniting 
tlieir delicate feeling for chastity and purity witli the ideal of 
inonogatnic love. Aucossin ct Xicolctfc was the deatli-knell of 
the primitive Cliristian romance of chastity. It was the dis¬ 
covery that the chaste retlnemonts of delicaev and devotion were 
possible within the strictly normal sphere of se.xual love. 

There were at lea.st two causes wliieh tended to e.xtinguish 
the primitive Christian attraction to chastity, even apart from the 
intluence of the Chureh aufliorities in repressing its romantic 
manifestations. In the first place, the submergence of tljc old 
pagan world, with its practice mul, to some e.xtent, ideal of 
se.xual indulgence, removed the foil wliich had given grace and 
delicacy to the tender freedom of tlic young Christians. In the 
second place, tlie austerities which the early Christians had 
gladly practised for the sake of their soul's health, were robhi-d 
of their charm and spontaneity by being made a fonnal part of 
code.s of punishment for sin, first in the Penitontials and after¬ 
wards at the discretion of confessors. This, it mav be added, 
was rendered the more necessary because tlie ideal of Christian 
chastity was no longer largely the possession of rotined people 
who had been rendered immune to Pagan license by bein- 
brought up in its midst, and even them.sclves steeped in it. It 
was clearly from the first a serious matter for the violent Xorth 
Africans to maintain the ideal of eliastity, and when Christianity 
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spread to Northern Europe it seemed almost a hopeless task to 
acclintatize its ideals among the wild Germans. Hereafter it 
became necessary for celibacy to be imposed on tlie regular clergy 
by the stern force of ecclesiastical autliority, while voluntary 
celibacy was only kept alive by a succession of religious enthus¬ 
iasts perpetually founding new Orders. An asceticism thus 
enforced could not always be accompanied by tlie ardent exalta¬ 
tion necessary to maintain it, and in its artificial efforts at self- 
preservation it frequently fell from its insecure heights to the 
deptlis of unrestrained license.^ This fatality of all hazardous 
efforts to overpass humanity’s normal limits begun to be realized 
after the ^fiddle Ages were over by clear-siglited thinkers. ^‘Qui 
veut faire Tange,” said Pascal, pungently summing up this view 
of the matter, “fait la bete.” That had often been illustrated in 
the historv of the Church. 

The PeniUmtials began to come into use in the seventh centnrj*, 
and became of wide prevalence and authority during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. They were bodies of law, partly spiritual and partly 
secular, and were thrown, into the form of catalogues of offences with 
the exact measure of penance prescribed for each offence. They repre¬ 
sented the introduction of social order among \uitamed barbarians, and 
were codes of criminal law much more than part of a system of sacra¬ 
mental confession and penance. In France and Spain, where order on a 
Christian basis already existed, they were little needed. Tlioy bad their 
origin in Ireland and Kngland, and especially flourished in Germany; 
Cliarleniagne supported them (see. e.ff.. Lea, History of Auricular Con¬ 
fession, vol. ii, p. 90, also Ch. XVII; Hugh Williams, edition of Gildas, 
Part ir. Appendix 3; the chief Penitentials are reproduced in Wnsser- 
schlehcn’s Hussordnungru ). 

In 1210 the Lateran Council, under Innocent III, made confession 
obligatory. Tlie priestly prerogative of regulating the amount of pen¬ 
ance according to circumstances, with greater flexibility than the rigid 
Penitentials admitted, was first absolutely asserted by Peter of Poitiers. 

« The strength of early Cliristian asceticism lay In its sponUneous 
and voluntary character. When, in the ninth century, the Curlovingians 
attempted to* enforce monastic ami clerical celibacy, the result was a 
great outburst of unehastity and crime; nunneries became brothels, nuns 
were frequently guilty of infanticide, monks committed unspeakahle 
abominations, the regular clergj- formed incestuous relations with their 
nearest female relatives (Lea, Uislory of Sacerdotal Celibacy, vol. i, pp. 
155 ct seq.). 
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Then Alain de Lillo llimv a^^ido the IViiitcntinls n? ol>-o1eto, and declnrod 
tlmt tlic^ prio^t himsolf must inquire ii.to tlie eiroumstames of each sin 
and Nvei<;li preei><dy it« puilt (Lea. op, rit.y vol. ii. p. 171). 

Ty)iij' before this peric’d. hovvvv«-i\ tlic i<U’nls of chastity, so far as 
they involved any consiilerablt* tlcprec of continence, altlioupli they hrul 
become tiniily lianicned into tlie conventional traditions and ideals of 
the (liristian Ouireli. ha<l ceased to have any irreat cliartn or force for 
the people living? in C'bristendoin. Among the XortlicTn ha riparians, witii 
difTorent traditions of a more vigorous and natural order beliind lliem, 
the demands of sex were often frankly exhibit'd. Tie* monk Ordevicus 
Vitalis, in the eleventh century, notes what be calls the “lascivnui-noss ’ 
of the wiv**s of the Xorman eoiupn-rovs (vf Knglaiid who, when hdt ah»nc 
at home, sent mc'^sages that if their hn^hamls failc^I to return speedily 
they would take new ones. The celib:uy of the clerfO' was only estab¬ 
lished with the very greatest <lillieulty, and when it was established, 
priests Iwame unchaste. Arehbishop Odo of Rouen, in the thirteenth 
century, recorded in the di:iry of his iliorcsjin vi'^itations that there was 
one nnehasto priest in every live jiarislies, ami even as regiinls the Italy 
of the siuno perioil the friar Saliinhene in Ills remarkable autnhiijrajdiy 
sliows liow little chastity was rcgaviled in the veligiotis life. ('ha-»tity 
could now only b* rnniatained bv force, usually the moral force of 
ecclesiastical authorilv. which was itself undvnnined hy nncha«tity, hut 
sometimes oven physical force. It was in the thirteenth century, in the 
Opinion of some, that the girdle of chastity (riuffuta castitatis) first 
begins to appear, hut the chief authority. Caufeynon {Ln Crinturc dc 
Chnsirl^, loot) believes it onlv dates from the Kenaissanee (Schultz. 


/)<!.'? /fo/i.Wic Lrbru zur Zt if tier Minnrsifhifjrr. voL i, p. oOa: Dufour, 
//i>foiiT tic ht /bosh’/nf foil. vol. v, p. 272; Krauss, Antlnopophptt ui, 
%*nl. iii. p. 247). In (he si.xtcenth century convents wi»re liable to lnv<um^ 
almost hrolhcN, ns we learn on the unimpeachable autliority of Ilurdiard 
a Popds secretary, in bis Dinriutn, edited hy Tlmasnc who bring! 
together additional authorities for this statement in a fmdnote (vol. ii, 
p. 7ft); that they remained so in the eighteenth centurj' we see clearly 

hi the pages of Casanova’s ilimoircSf and in many other docntiioiits of 
the period. 


1 ho T^onnissanco and flio rise of Inunanism vindoubtcdly 
affected the feeling towards ascctleism and chastity. On the one 
hand a now and ancient sanction was found for tlie disregard of 
virtues which men began to look upon as merely monkish, and on 
the other hand the finer spirits affected hy tiio now movement 
hognn to realize that chastity might he hotter cultivated and 
observed by those wlio were free to do as they would than by 
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those who were under the compulsion of priestly authority. 
That is the feeling that prevails in Montaigne, and that is the 
idea of Kabelais when lie made it the only rule of his Abbey of 
Theleme: “Fay ce que vouldras,” 

A little later tliis doctrine was repeated in varying tones by many 
writers more or less tinged by the culture brought into fashion by the 
Renaissance. “As long as Danae was free,” remarks Ferrand in his six¬ 
teenth century treatise, Dc la ^aladie d'Amour, “she was chaste.” And 
Sir Kenelm Digby, the latest representative of the Renaissance spirit, 
insists in his Private Memoirs that the liberty which Lycurgus, “the 
wisest human law-maker that ever was,” gave to women to communicate 
their bodies to men to whom they were drawn by noble affection, and 
the hope of generous offspring, was the true cause why “real chastity 
flourished in Sparta more than in any other part of the world.” 

In Protestant countries the ascetic ideal of chastity was still 
further discredited by the Reformation movement which was in 
considerable part a revolt against compulsory celibacy. Religion 
was thus no longer placed on the side of cliastity. In the 
eighteenth century, if not earlier, the authority of Nature also 
was commonly invoked against chastity. It has thus happened 
that during the past two centuries serious opinion concerning 
chastity has only been partially favorable to it. It began to be 
felt that an unhappy and injurious mistake had been perpetrated 
by attempting to maintain a lofty ideal which encouraged 
hypocrisy. “Tlie human race would gain much,” as Scnancour 
wrote early in the nineteenth century in his remarkable hook on 
love, “if virtue were made less laborious. The merit would not 
be so great, but what is the use of an elevation whicli can rarely 
be sustained?”* 

There can be no doubt that the undue discredit into which 
the idea of chastity began to fall from the eighteenth century 

1 Senancour, Dc VAmour, vol. ii, p. 233. Islam lias placed much 
less stress on chastity than Cliristianity. but practically, it would appear, 
there is often inore'rcgard for chastity under Mohammedan rule than 
under Christian rule. Thus it is stated by “Viator” {Fortmghtly 
Ifrricw, Dec.. 19081 that formerly, under Turkish Moslem rule, it was 
impossible to buv the virtue of women in Bosnia, but that now, under 
the nirlstian ni'le of Austria, it is everywhere possible to buy women 
near the Austrian frontier. 
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onwards was largely due to the existence of that merely external 
and conventional pliysical chastity which was arbitrarily enforced 
so far as it could he enforced—and is indeed in some degree still 
enforced, noniinally or really—ui)on all respcctahle women out¬ 
side marriage. The conception of the physical virtue of \ii- 
‘^inity had degraded the conception of the spiritual virtue of 
chastitv. A mere routine, it was felt, prescribed to a whole sex. 
whether they would or not, could never possess the honuty and 
charm of a virtue. At tlie same time it began to bo realized that, 
as a matter of fact, the state of compulsory virginity is not 
only not a state especially favorable to the cultivation of real 
virtues, but tliat it is hound up with fpialities which are no longer 
regarded as of high value.* 


arbitran*. nrtifilial, contrary to Xatnro. is tlio life now 
imposed upon women in tliis matter of chastity?’* wrote .lames Hinton 
forty years ago. ‘'Tliink of that lino: ‘A woman who deliberates is 
lost,* We malcr danger, making all wtunanhood hang upon a point like 
this, and siirrountling it with uniiat\iral and preternatural dangers, 
Tliero is a wanton unreason einhodied in the life of wonui!! now; the 
present ‘virtue* is a inorhid unhealthy plant. Xaturo and (5od never 
poisetl the life of a woman ujmui such a nee<llo*s point. Tlie whole imal* 
ern idea of chastity has in it sensual exaggeration, surely, in part, 
remaining to us from other times, witli what was good in it in gieat 
part gfine.’* 

“The wliolo grace of virginity,” wrote another philoHO|>her. Ouyau. 


I The basis i>f tliis feeling was strengthened wla*n it was shown b\ 
scholars that the phvsieal virtue of ‘‘virginity” had been mas<pieradiiig 
un<hT a false name. '|‘o remain a virgin seems to have meant at the 
lirst, among |)oo|)les of early Aryan culture, hv no means to tiike a vow 
of elmstity, hut to refuse to snhmit to the yoke of patriarehal marriage. 
The women who pnderriHl to stand outside marriage were “virgins,” 
even though mothers of large families, and .ICschylus s|M»aks of th^ 
Amazons as “virgins,” while in (Jreek the ehild of an uiimarrietl girl was 
always “the virgin's son.” The history of Artemis, the iiu>st primitive 
of Greek deities, is instmotive from this point of view. She was origin¬ 
ally only virginal in the sense that she rejeeted marriage, heing the 
goddess of a noinadie and matrianduil htinting people who had not yet 
ailopted marriage, and she was the grxhless of childbirth. w*ushipped 
with orgiastic dances ami phallic e ml denis. It was by a late trails for¬ 
mation that Artemis became the gndile»is of chastitv ( FarnoM. of 

thr Orrrk f<fntr.9, vrd. ii, pp. 442 rt Sf'q.; Sir W. M. Ttamsay, Tih'e.s of 
Phrifqin, vol. j, p. (Id; Paul Lafargne, “Lcs Mytlies Ilistoriques,’* Ilcvuc 
dc3 Idic3, Dec., 1904). 
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*is ignorance. Virginity, like certain fruits, can only be preserved by 
a process of desiccation/^ 

MOrimi'e pointed out the same desiccating influence of virginity. 
In a letter dated 1859 he wrote: ‘‘I think that nowadays people attach 
far too inueli importance to chastity. Not that I deny that chastity is 
a virtue, but there are degrees in virtues just as there are in vices. It 
seems to be absurd that a woman should be banished from society for 
having Imd a lover, while a woman who is miserly, double-faced and 
spiteful goes everywlierc. The morality of this age is assuredly not that 
whicli is taught in the Gospel. In my opinion it is better to love too 
much than not enough. Nowadays diy hearts are stuck up on a pin* 
nacle^^ {Revue dcs Deux Mondes, April, 1896). 

Dr. H. Paul has developed an allied point. She ^^Tites: ^Thcre 
are girls who, even ns children, have prostituted themselves by masturba¬ 
tion and lascivious thoughts. The purity of their souls has long been 
lost and nothing roninins unknown to them, but—they have preser\'ed 
thoir InTuons! That is for the sake of the future husband. \ no one 
dare to doubt their innocence with that unimpeachable evidence! And 
if another girl, who has passed her childhood in complete purity, now, 
with awakened senses and warm impetuous womanliness, gives herself 
to a man in lore or even only in passion, they all stand up and scream 
that she is 'dishonored!^ And. not least, the prostituted girl with the 
hjnnen. It is she indeed who screams loudest and throws the biggest 
stones. Yet the 'dishonored’ woman, who is sound and wholesome, need 
not fear to tell what she has done to the man who desires her in mar¬ 
riage, speaking as one human being to another. She has no need to 
biush, she has exercised her human rights, and no reasonable man will 
on that account esteem her the less” (Dr. H. Paul, "Die Ucbcrschiitzung 
der Jungfcrnschaft,” Geschlccht und Oescihehaft, Bd. ii, p. 14, 1907). 

In a similar spirit writes F. Erliard {Geschlccht und Oesellschaft, 
Bd. i, p. 408): "Virginity in one sense has its worth, but in the ordi- 
nan' sense it is gr^^atly overestimated. Apart from the fact that n girl 
who possesses it may yet ho thoroughly perverted, this overeat i mat ion 
of virginity leads to the girl who is without it being despised, and has 
further resulted in the development of a special industrj' for the prepara¬ 
tion, by moans of a prudishly cloistral education, of girls who will bring 
to their husbands the peculiar dainty of a bride who knows nothing 
about any tiling. Naturally, this can only bo achieved at the expense of 
any rational education. \Miat the undeveloped little goose may turn 
into, no man can foresee/* 

Freud (Rexual-Prohleme, ^^arch, 1008) also points out the evil 
results of the education for marriage which is given to girls on the 
basis of this ideal of virfjinity. "Education undertakes the task of 
repressiny the girl^s sensuality until the time of betrothal. It not only 
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forbids sexual relations and sets a liigh premium on iiiiiocenoe. but it 
also withdraws the ripening womanly individuality from temptation, 
maintaining a stale of ignorance concerning the practical side of tlie 
part she is intended to play in lifc» and enduring no stirring of love 
which cannot li*ad to marriage. Ttie result is that when she is suddenly 
permitted to fall in love hy the authority of her ciders, the girl cannot 
bring her psychic disposition to bear, and goes into marriage uncertain 
of her own feelings. As a consequence of this artifbdal rcUirdation of 
the function of love she brings notliing but deception to the liusband 
who lias set all hi^ dc^irc^ upon her, and manifests frigidity in her 
pliysical relations with him.” 

SciKincour {f)r IWtnour, vol. i, p. 2S5) even Wlicves that, when 
it is jK)ssible to leave out of c*on side rat ion the que^tion of olTj^pring. not 
only will the law of chastity become equal for the two sexes, but there 
will be a tendenev for the situation of the sexes to be, to >onie extent, 
hanged. ‘'Omtinence becomes a <*ounsel rather than a privept. an<l it 
.. in women that the volu|)tuous inclination will be regixrtlcd with most 
indulgence, ^^an is made for work; he only meets pleasure in passing; 
h*. must he content that uomer) should occupy themselves with it more 
than lie. It is men whom it exhausts, and men must always, in part, 
restrain their desires.” 


As, however, wo liberate ourselves from the bondage of u 
conipulsory jibysical chastity, it becomes jiossible to rehabilitate 
chastity as a virtue. At tlie present dav it can no longer he 
said that there is on the part of tliinkers and moralists any active 
hostility to the idea of chastity; there is, on the contrarv. a 
tendency to recognize the value of chastity. But tliis recognition 
has been accompanied by a return to the older and sounder con¬ 
ception of chastity. 'I’hc preservation of a rigid sexual ab¬ 
stinence. an empty virginity, can only be regarded as a pscudo- 
chastitv. The only positive virtue which Aristotle could liavo 
recogniml in this field was a temperance involving restraint of 
tlie lower impulses, a wise exorcise and not a non-exeieise > 'I'he 
best thinkers of the Cl.ristian Church adopted the same'concep- 
tion; St. Basil in his important monastic rules laid no weight on 
pelf-discipline as an end in itself, hut regarded it as an instriP 
ment for enabling the spirit to g:iin power over the Hesh St 
Augustine d eclared that continence is only excellent when prac 

I Sccp c.g.^ Xicomac’hoan Ethics, Bk. iii, Ch. XIII, 
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tised in the faith of the highest good,^ and he regarded chastity 
as “an orderly movement of the soul subordinating lower things 
to higher things, and specially to be manifested in conjugal 
relationships”; Thomas Aquinas, defining chastity in much 
the same way, defined impurity as the enjoyment of sexual 
pleasure not according to right reason, whether as regards tlie 
object or the conditions.^ But for a time the voices of the great 
moralists were unheard. The virtue of chastity was swamped in 
the popular Christian passion for tlie annihilation of the flesh, 
and that view was, in the sixtcentli centurj', finally consecrated 
by the Council of Trent, which formally pronounced an anathema 
upon anyone wlio should declare tliat the state of virginity and 
celibacy was not better than the state of matrimony. Nowadays 
the pseudo-chastity that was of value on the simple ground that 
any kind of continence is of higher spiritual worth than any 
kind of sexual relationship belongs to the past, except for those 
who adhere to ancient ascetic creeds. The mystic value of nr- 
ginity has gone; it seems only to arouse in the modem man’s 
mind the idea of a piquancy craved by tlie hardened rake;^ it is 
men wlio have themselves long passed the age of innocence who 
attach so much importance to tlie innocence of their brides. The 
concejition of life-long continence as an ideal has also gone; at 
the best it is regarded as a mere matter of personal preference. 
And the conventional simulation of universal chastity, at the 
bidding of respectability, is coming to be regarded as a hindrance 
rather than a help to the cultivation of any real chastity."* 


i/)c Ciiilale Dri. lib. xv, cap. XX. A litllo further on (lib. x^’i, 
cap. XXV) lie refers to Abraliam as a man able to use women as a man 
should, his wife temperately, bis concubine compliantly, neither iinmod- 

crately. ... 

Migne’s oclition, vol. in, qu- lo4, art 1, 

3 See the Studv of Modesty in the first volume of these Sftirfics. 

4 Tl>c niajoritv'of chaste youths, remarks an acute critic of modern 
life (Tlellpfich, yervosUiil iiarf A'liHar. p. 175 ). are merely actuated b\ 
traditional principles, or by shyness, fear of venereal infections, lack o 
solf-conti.lence, want of money. ver>- seldom by any 

future wife, and that indecl would be a tragi-eomic 

lays no importance on intact masculinity. > oreoyer, be 

man is unable to choose a wife wisely, and it is to‘icl.ers and 

cler^n-men—the chastest class—that most unhappy marriages 

MilSu had already made this fact an argument for facility of di\orce. 
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The chastity that is regarded by the moralist of to-day as a 
?irtue lias its worth by no means in its abstinence. It is not. in 
St. Theresa's words, the virtue of the tortoise which witlidraws 
its limbs under its carapace. It is a virtue because it is a dis¬ 
cipline in self-control, because it helps to fortify the clinraeter 
and will, and because it is directly favorable to the cultivation of 
the most beautiful, exalted, and elVectivc sexual life. So viewed, 
chastity may be opposed to the demands of debased medieval 
Calbolicism, but it is in harmony with tlie demands of our 
civilized life to-day, and by no means at variance with the re¬ 
quirements of Xature. 

There is always an analog)* between the instinct of repro¬ 
duction and the instinct of nutrition. In the matter of eating it 
is the influence of science, of physiology, which has finally put 
aside an exaggerated asceticism, and made eating ‘'pure.” The 
same process, as James Hinton well pointed out, has been made 
possible in the sexual relationships; “science has in its hands 
the key to purity.”* 

Many influences have, however, worked together to favor an 

% has, in tiie first place, been an 

inevitable reaction against the sexual facility which liad come to 
be regarded as natural. Such facility was found to have no 
moral value, for it tended to relaxation of moral fibre and was 
unfavorable to the finest sexual satisfaction. It could not even 
claim to he natural in any broad sense of the word. for. in Nature 
generally, sexual gratification tends to be rare and dillicult.- 
Courtship is arduous and long, the season of love is strictly 
delimited, pregnancy interrupts sexual relationships. Kveii 
among savages, so long as they have been untainted by civiliza¬ 
tion, virility is usually maintained by a fine asceticism; the 


App.„ai. ..I„e Se.ua. 
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endurance of hardship, self-control and restraint, tempered by 
rare orgies, constitute a discipline which covers the sexual as 
well as every other department of savage life. To preserve tlie 
same virility in civilized life, it may well be felt, we must 
deliberately cultivate a virtue which under savage conditions of 
life is natural.^ 

The influence of Nietzsche, direct and indirect, has been on 
the side of the virtue of chastity in its modern sense. The com¬ 
mand: “Be hard,’* as Nietzsche used it, was not so much an 
injunction to an unfeeling indifference towards others as an 
appeal for a more strenuous attitude towards one’s self, the cul¬ 
tivation of a self-control able to gatlier up and hold in the forces 
of the soul for expenditure on deliberately accepted ends. “A 
relative chastity,” he wrote, “a fundamental and wise foresight 
in the face of erotic things, even in thought, is part of a fine 
reasonableness in life, even in richly endowed and complete 
natures.”^ In this matter Nietzsche is a typical representative 
of the modern movement for the restoration of chastity to its 
proper place as a real and beneficial virtue, and not a mere empty 
convention. Such a movement could not fail to make itself felt, 


for all tliat favors facility and luxurious softness in sexual 
matters is quickly felt to degrade character as well as to diminish 
tlie finest erotic satisfaction. For erotic satisfaction, in its 


highest planes, is only possible when we have secured for the 
sexual impulse a high degree of what Colin Scott calls irradia¬ 
tion,” that is to say a wide diffusion through the wliolc of the 
psvchic organism. And that can only be attained by placing 
impediments in the way of the swift and direct gratification of 
sexual desire, by compelling it to increase its force, to take long 
circuits, to charge the whole organism so highly that the final 
climax of gratified love is not the trivial detumcscence of a petty 
desire but the immense consummation of a longing in which the 
whole soul as well as tlie whole body has its part. “Only the 


11 havp elsewhere discussed more iit longih the need in 
civilized life of n naturni nnd sincere asceticism (see Affirmations, 
“St. Francis nnd Others.” 

2 Dcr Wille zur ilachtp p. 392, 
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chaste can be really obscene/’ said Iluysmans. And on a Inglier 
plane, only the chaste can really love. 


^‘PliTsiciil purity/^ remarks Hans Menjago (“Die Vebcrscliiltzurig 
dcr Physischen Reinlioit,’* G*'schlccht unil GcftcU.Kchaft, vol. ii, Part 
VIII) “was originally valued as a sign of greater strengtii of will and 
firmness of character, and it marked a rise above primitive conditions. 
This purity was diflicult to preserve in those unsure day. ; it was rare 
and unusual. From this rarity rose tlie superstition of supernatural 
power residing in the virgin. But this has no meaning as soon as such 
purity becomes g.neral and a specially conspicuous degree of firmness of 

character is no longer necilod t4> maintain it.Plivsical 

purity can only possess value when it is the result of individual strength 
of character, and not when it is the result of compiilj^ory rules of 
morality.’* 

9 


Konrad Holler, who has giren special attention to the sexual ques¬ 
tion in selioolfl, remarks in relation to physical exercise: “The greatest 
advantage of physical exorcises, however, is not the development of the 
active and passive strength of the body and its skill, hut the establish¬ 
ment and fortification of the authority of the will over the body and its 
needs, so much given up to indolence. Ho who has learnt to endure and 
overcome, for the sake of a definite aim, hunger and thirst and fatigue, 
will be the better able to withstand sexual impulses and the temptation 
to gratify them, when better insight and testlietic fi-cliiig have made 
clear to him. ns one used to maintain authority over his l>o.lv. that to 
yield would be injurious or disgraceful" (K. Holler. “Die Aiifgabe der 
Volksschule,” Srxuofp<i./ar;oj7iA-, p. 70). Professor Schufeiiacker (id., p. 
102), who also emphasizes the importance of self-control and self-re¬ 
straint. (hinks a youth must bear in mind his future mission, as citizen 
and fatlicr of a family. 

A subtle and penetrative thinker of to-day. Julea de Gaultier, 
writing on mornb without reference to this specific question, has dis¬ 
cussed what new internal inhibitory motives wo can appeal to in 
replacing the old external inhibition of authority and belief which is 
now decayed. He answers that the state of feeling on which ohl faiths 
were based still persists. “May not. * he asks, “the desire for a thing 
that we love and wish for beneficently replace the belief that a thing 
13 bv divine will, or in the nature of things? Will not the presence of 
bridle on the frenzy of instinct reveal itself ns a useful altitude adopted 

unM* "ll? ^ consen-ntion. ns a symptom of the force 

<»vcr oneself, the power of reg- 

Will notThu"-*''’ " "’"rj nnd a motive for self-esteem? 

joy of pride have the same authority in preserving fho 
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instincts as %yas once possessed by religious fear and the pretended 
imperatives of reason?” (Jules dc Gaultier, La D^pcndancc dc la Morale 
et Vlnd^pcndancc dcs Mfturs, p. 153.) 

H, G. Wells (in .1 Modern Utopia), pointing out the importance 
of chastity, though rejecting celibacy, invokes, like Jules de Gaultier, 
the motive of pride. “Civilization has developed far more rapidly than 
man has modified. Under the unnatural perfection of security, liberty, 
and abundance our civilization has attained, the normal untrained 
human being is disposed to excess in almost every direction; he tends 
to eat too much and too elaborately, to drink too much, to become lazy 
faster than his work can be reduced, to waste his interest upon displays, 
and to make love too much and too elaborately. He gets out of train* 
ing, and concentrates upon egoistic or erotic broodings. Our founders 
organized motives from all sorts of sources, but T think the chief force 
to give men self-control is pride. Pride may not be the noblest thing 
in the .soxil, but it is the best king there, for all that. They looked to 
it to keep a man clean and sound and sane. In this matter, as in all 
matters of natural desire, they held no appetite must be glutted, no 
appetite must have artificial whets, and also and equally that no 
appetite should be starN'ed. A man must come from the table satisfied, 
but not replete. And, in the matter of love, a straight and clean desire 
for a clean and straight fellow-creature was our founders’ ideal. They 
enjoined marriage between equals as the duty to the race, and they 
framed directions of the precisest sort to prevent that uxorious insepar¬ 
ableness, that connubiality, that sometimes reduces a couple of people to 
something jointly le.ss than cither.” 

With regard to chastity ns an clement of erotic satisfaction, 
Edward Carpenter writes (Love's Coming of Age, p. 11) : “Tltere is a 
kind of illusion about pliysioal desire similar to that which a child 
sufTers from when, seeing a beautiful flower, it instantly snatches the 
same, nnd destroys in a few moments the form and fragrance which 
attracted it. He only gets the f»>ll glory who holds himself back a little, 
and truly possesses, who is willing, if need be, not to possess. He is 
indeed a master of life w)io, accepting the grosser desires as they come 
to his body, and not refusing them, knows how to transform them at 
will into the most rare and fragrant flowers of human emotion.” 

Beyond its functions in building up oliaracter, in heighten¬ 
ing and ennobling the orotic life, and in subserving the adequate 
fulfilment of family and social duties, chastity has a more special 
value for those who cultivate the arts. We may not always be 
inclined to believe the writers who have declared that their verse 
(done is wanton, but their lives chaste. It is certainly true, how- 
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ever, tliat a rolationsliip of this kind tends to occur. The stuf^ 
of the se.Mial life, as 2<ietzsehc says, is the stud of art; if it is 
expended in one cliannol it is lost for the other. The masters of 
all the more intensely emotional arts have frequently lultivated 
a high degree of chastity. This is uotalily the case as regards 
music; one thinks of Mozart,* of Beethoven, of Schubert, and 
inanv lesser men. In the caseof poets and novelists chastity may 
usually seem to be less jirevalent but it is fre«iuently well-marked, 
and is not seldom disguised 1)V the resounding reverberations 
which even the slighte?t love-episode often exerts (ui the poetic 
organism. Goethe's life seems, at a first glance, to l)o a long 
series of continuous love-episodes. Yet when we remember that 
it was the very long life of a man whose vigor remained until 
the end. that his attachments long and profoundly atfectod his 
emotional life and his work, and that with most of the women 
he has immortalized lie never had actual sexual relationships at 
all, and when we realize, moreover, that, throughout, he aecom- 
plishod an almost inconceivahly vast amount of work, we shall 
probably conclude tliat sexual indulgence had a very mucli smaller 
p.irt in CiOi'tlics life than in that of munv an average man on 
whom it leaves no obvious emotional or intellectual trace wliat- 
cver. Stcnie, again, declared that he must always have a 
Dulcinca dancing in his head, yet the amount of his intimate 
relation-s with women appears to luH'e been small. Balzac spent 
bis life toiling at his desk and carrying on during many years a 
love correspondence with a woman lie scarcely ever saw and at 
the end only spent a few montlis of married life with. The like 
experience has l)efallon many artistic croator.s. For, in the words 

of Tandor, “absence is the invisible and incorporeal mother of 

ideal heautv.” 

% 

We do well to remember that, while the auto-erotic manifes¬ 
tations tlirough the brain are of infinite variety and importance. 


fino wriJi twonty-five. when lio lm,l nlrcadv i.ro.h.ml 

e-l- “ 'onial relation was 
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the brain and the sexual organs are yet the great rivals in using 
up bodily energ}', and that there is an antagonism between ex¬ 
treme brain vigor and extreme sexual vigor, even although they 
may sometimes both appear at different periods in the same 
individual.1 In this sense there is no paradox in the saying of 
Ramon Correa that potency is impotence and impotence potency, 
for a high degree of energ}', whether in athletics or in intellect or 
in sexual activity, is unfavorable to the display of energy in 
other directions. Every high degree of potency has its related 
impotcncies. 

It may be added that we may find a curiously inconsistent proof 
of the excessive importance attaclied to sexual function by a society 
which systematically tries to depreciate sex, in the disgrace which is 
attributed to the lack of “virile” potency. Although civilized life offers 
immense scope for the activities of sexually impotent persons, the 
impotent man is made to feel that, while he need not be greatly con* 
cerned if lie suffers from nervous disturbances of digestion, if he should 
suffer just as innocently from nervous disturbances of the sexual im¬ 
pulse, it is almost a crime. A striking example of this was shown, a 
few years ago, when it was plausibly suggested that Carlyle’s relations 
with his wife might best be explained by supposing that be suffered from 
some trouble of sexual potency. At once admirers rushed forward to 
“defend” Carlyle from this “disgraceful” charge; they were more 
shocked than if it had been alleged that he was a syphilitic. Yet 
impotence is, at the most, an infirmity, whether due to some congenital 
anatomical defect or to a disturbance of neiwous balance in the <lelicuto 
sexual mechanism, such ns is apt to occur in men of abnormally sensi¬ 
tive tem|icrnmont. It is no more disgraceful to suffer from it than from 
dyspepsia, with which, indeed, it may be associated. JIany men of 
genius and high moral character have been sexually deformed. This 
was the case with Cowper (though this significant fact is suppressed by 
his biographers) ; Ruskin was divorce<I for a reason of this kind; and 
J. S. Mill, it is said, was sexually of little more than infantile develop¬ 
ment. 


Up to this point I have been considering the quality of 
cliastity and the quality of asceticism in their most general sense 


1 Reibmayr, Die Enticicklungsgcschichte dca Talcntcs und Ocnies., 
Bd. i, p. 437. 
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and without any attempt at precise difTcrentiation.^ But if we 
are to accept these as modern virtues, valid to-day, it is necessary 
that we should be somewhat more precise in detinin" tiiem. It 
seems most convenient, and most strictly accordant al'O with 
ctvmoloffv. if we ajrree to mean hv asceticism or ascesis, the 
athlete (piality of self-discipline, controllin", l)y no means neees- 
sarilv for indelinitelv prolonged periods, the gratification of the 
sexual impulse. By chastity, which is primarily the quality of 
jmrity, and serondarilv that of holiness, rather tlian of abstinence. 
Me mav best understand a due proportion between erotic claims 
and the other claims of life. ‘'Chastitv.'’ as Ellen Kov well savs, 
“is harmonv between hodv and soul in relation to love.” Thus 

^ to 

cnniprehendod, asceticism is the virtue of control that leads \ip 
to erotic gratification, and chastity is the virtue which exerts its 
harmonizing intlucncc in tlie erotic life itself. 

It will he seen that asceticism by no means necessarily 
involves perpetual continence. Properly understood, asceticism 
is a discipline, a training, which has reference to an end not 
itself. If it is compulsorily perpetual, Mhether at tlic dictates of 
a religious dogma, or as a im*re fetish, it is no longer on a natural 
basis, and it is no longer moral, for the restraint of a man Mho 
lias spent his M-hole life in a prison is of no value for life. If if 
is to l)e natural and to be moral asceticism must have an end out¬ 
side itself, it must subserve the ends of vital activitv. wliicli 
cannot ho subserved by a person who is engaged in a perpetual 
struggle witli his own natural instincts. A man may. indeed, as 
a matter of taste or preference, live his M-hoIe life in sexual 
abstinence, freely and easily, but in that case he is not an ascetic, 

and his abstinence is neither a subject for applause nor for 
criticism. 


annlifl lf , it is scarcely necessary to repeat, the 

3iTee h?i V^^-'‘">t>-that .s to say. the posses;ion of an ‘intact hvnu-n-^ 

fnl stinniinnf tn r niarkotal^lo nrliclc, or for a more power- 

nn.l nscot.nsm. on the other han.l, ar‘e mean- 
body it conTroK ^ demands made by the spirit on itself or on the 
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In the same way cliastity, far from involving sexnal ab¬ 
stinence, only has its value when it is brought within the erotic 
sphere. A purity that is ignorance, wlien the age of childish 
innocence is once passed, is mere stupidity; it is nearer to vice 
than to virtue. Xor is purity consonant with elfort and struggle; 
ia that respect it differs from asceticism. ‘'We conquer the 
bondage of sex,” Rosa iMayreder says, “by acceptance, not by 
denials, and men can only do this with the help of women.” The 
would-be chastity of cold calculation is equally unbeautiful and 
unreal, and without any sort of value. A true and worthy 
chastity can only be supported by an ardent ideal, whether, as 
among the early Christians, this is the erotic ideal of a new 
romance, or, as among ourselves, a more humanly erotic ideal. 
“Only erotic idealism,” says Ellen Key, “can arouse enthusiasm 
for chastity.” Chastity in a healthily developed person can thus 
be beautifully exercised only in the actual erotic life; in part it 
is the natural instinct of dignity and temperance; in part it is 
the art of touching the tilings of sex with hands that remember 
their aptness for all the fine ends of life. Upon the doorway of 
entrance to the inmost sanctuary of love there is thus the same 
inscription as on the doorway to tlic Epidaurian Sanctuary of 
Aesculapius: “None but the pure shall enter here.” 

It will bp seen that the definition of chastity remains somewlint 
lucking in precision. Tliat is inevitahle. We cannot grasp purity 
tightly, for, like snow, it will merely melt in our hands. “Purity itself 
forbids too minute a system of rules for the observance of purity,” well 
says Sidgwick (Methods of Ethics, Bk. iii, Ch. IX). Elsewhere (op. 
cit., Bk. iii, Ch. XI) he attempts to answer the question: Wlint sexual 
relations are essentially impure? and concludes that no answer is pos¬ 
sible. “There appears to be no distinct principle, having any claim to 
self-evidence, upon which the question can he answered so as to com¬ 
mand general assent.” Even what is called “Free Love,” he adds, “in 
so far as it is earnestly advocated as a means to a completer harmony 
of sentiment between men and women, cannot he condemned as impure, 
for it seems parado.xieal to distinguish purity from impurity merely bj 
less rapidity of transition.” 

^Ifoll. from the standpoint of medical psychology', reaches the «imo 
conclusion as Ridg\vick from that of ethics. Tn a report on the \ alue 
of Chastity for Men,” published as an appendix to the third edition 
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(1S99) of his Koutriirc S^sunlrhipfhiflunp, tlic distiiigiii^lioil Berlin ]>l»y* 
siciun dUcusses tlie in;\tU?r with much vigorous common sense, insisting 
tluit‘'chaste iind unchaste are rtlotive We must not. in* 

as is so often done, identify “chaste*' with “.sexually abstinent.’* Uo 
adds that we are not justified in describing all extra-marital sexual 
intercourse as unclia^^le, for. if we do so, we shall be com|ielted to 
roganl nearly all men. and some very estimable women, as uncha^ite. 
Ho rightly insisU that in this matter we must ajjpty the same rule to 
women as to men, and he points out that even when it involves what 
may be technically adultery sexual intercourse is not necessarily un* 
chaste. He Uikes the case of a girl who. at eighteen, when still mentally 
immature, is married to a man with whom she finds it imposj-ible to 
live and a separation con?>(*quently occurs, although a divorce may bo 
itnpos^iblo to obtain. If she now falls pussiouatedy in love with a man 
her love may be entirely chasU*. though it involves wliat is teclinically 
adultery, 


In thus understanding asceticism and chastity, and their 
beneficial functions in life, we see that they occupy a place mid¬ 
way between the artificially exaggerated position they once hold 
and that to which they were degraded by the inevitable reaction 
of total indilTerence or actual hostility which followed. Asceti- 
cisin and chastity are not rigid categorical imperatives; they are 
useful means to desirable ends: they are wise and heaiitiful arts. 
They demand our estimation, but not our over-estimation. For 
in over-estimating them, it is too often forgotten, we over-esti¬ 
mate the sexual instinct. The instinct of sex is indeed extremely 
important. Act it has not that all-embracing and supereminent 
importance which some, even of those who fight against it, are 
accustomed to believe. That artificially magnified conception of 
the sexual impulse is fortified by the artificial empha.‘^is placed 
upon asceticism. We may learn the real place of the sexual 
impulse in learning how we may reasonably and naturally view 
the restraints on that impulse. 

u 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PROBLEM OF SEXUAL ABSTINENCE. 

The Influence of Tradition—The Theological Conception of Lust- 
Tendency of These Influences to Degrade Sexual ^lorality—Their Result 
in Creating the Problem of Sexual Abstinence—The Protests Against 
Sexual Abstinence—Sexual Abstinence and Genius—Sexual Abstinence 
in Women—The Advocates of Sexual Abstinence—Intermediate Attitude 
—Unsatisfactory Nature of the Whole Discussion—Criticism of the Con¬ 
ception of Sexual Abstinence—Sexual Abstinence ns Compared to 
Abstinence from Food—No Complete Analog)'—The Morality of Sexual 
Abstinence Entirely Negative—Is It the Physician’s Duty to Advise 
Extra-Conjugal Sexual Intercourse?—Opinions of Those Who Affirm or 
Deny This Duty—The Conclusion Against Such Advice—The Physician 
Bound by the Social and Moral Ideas of His 4ge—The Physician as 
Reformer—Sexual Abstinence and Sexual Hygiene—Alcohol—Tlie Influ¬ 
ence of Physical and Mental Exercise—The Inadequacy of Sexual 
Hygiene in This Field—The Unreal Nature of the Conception of Sexual 
Abstinence—The Necessity of Replacing It by a More Positive Ideal 

When we look at the matter from a purely abstract or even 
purely biological point of view, it might seem that in deciding 
that asceticism and chastity are of high value for the personal 
life we liavc said all tliat is necessary to say. That, however, is 
very far from being the case. We soon realize here, as at every 
point in the practical application of sexual psychology, that it is 
not sufficient to determine the abstractly riglit course along bio¬ 
logical lines. We have to harmonize our biological demands with 
social demands. We are ruled not only by natural instincts but 
by inherited traditions, that in the far past were solidly based on 
intelligible grounds, and that even still, by the mere fact of their 
existence, exert a force which we cannot and ought not to ignore. 

In discussing the valuation of the sexual impulse we found 
that we liad good ground for making a very liigli estimate of 
love. In discussing chastity and asceticism we found that they 
also are highly to be valued. An d we found that, so far from any 

(178) 
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contradiction being hero involved, love and cbastit) arc intcr- 
ttt'ined in all their finest developincuts, and that there i? thus a 
perfect harmony in apparent opposition. But when wc come to 
consider the matter in detail, in its particular personal applica¬ 
tions, we find that a new factor asserts itself. We find that our 


inliorited social and religious traditions exert a pressure, all on 
one side, which makes it impossible to ]»laco the relations of love 
and chastity simply on the basis of biology and reason. We are 
confronted at the outset bv our traditions. On the one side these 
traditions have weighted the word “lust*’—considered as expros¬ 
ing all the manifestations of the sexual impulse which are outside 
marriage or which fail to have marriage ns their direct and 
ostentations end—with deprecatory and sinister meanings. And 
on the otlier side these trailitions have created the jiroblem of 
“sexual abstinence,” which has nothing to do with either asceti¬ 
cism or chastity as these have been defined in the previous 
chapter, but merely with the purely negative ])ressure on the 
sexual impulse, exerted, independently of the individual’s wishes, 
by his religious and social environment. 

I'he theological conception of “lust,” or “libido,” as sin, fol¬ 
lowed logically the early Christian conception of “the flesh,” and 
became inevitable as soon as that concej)tion was firmlv estab¬ 
lished. Not only, indeed, had earlv ('hristian ideals a dosiradin 




influence on the estimation of sc.vual desire per se, but they 
tended to depreciate generally the dignity of the sexual relation¬ 
ship. If a man made sexual advances to a woman outside 
marriage, and thus brought her within the de.«piscd circle of 
lust, he was injuring her becaxise he was impairing lier religious 
and moral value.i The only way he could repair the damage 
done was by paying her money or by entering into a forced and 
therefore j.robably unfortunate marriage with her. That is to 
say that sexual relationships were, by the ecclesiastical traditions. 


Drpvnl.>i! VC * improvement on tlio view, univenully 

fex n Jet iJvnk'Jfprimitive peoples, that the 
IJ inr n« «» J sJ M or depreciation of her onlv in 

partv. ^ properly of another person who is the really injured 
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placed on a pecuniary basis, on the same level as prostitution. 
By its well-meant intentions to support the theological morality 
which liad developed on an ascetic basis, the Church was thus 
really undermining even that form of sexual relationship which 
it sanctified. 

Gregory the Great ordered that the sedxicer of a virgin shall marry 
her, or, in ease of refusal, bo severely punished corporally and shut up 
in a monastery to perform penance. According to other ecclesiastical 
rules, the seducer of a virgin, though held to no responsibility by the 
civil forum, was required to marry her, or to find a husband and furnish 
a dowry for her. Such rules had their good side, and were especially 
equitahlc when seduction had been accomplished by deceit. But they 
largely tended in practice to subordinate all questions of sexual morality 
to a money question. The reparation to the woman, also, largely became 
necessary because the ecclesiastical conception of lust caused her value 
to be depreciated by contact with lust, and the reparation might he said 
to constittite a part of penance. Aquinas hold that lust, in however 
slight a degree, is a mortal sin, and most of the more influential 
thcologian.s took a view nearly or quite as rigid. Sonic, however, held 
that a certain degree of delectation is possible in these matters without 
mortal sin. or asserted, for instance, that to feel the touch of a soft 
and warm hand is not mortal sin so long as no sexual feeling is thereby 
aroused. Others, however, held that such distinctions are impossible, 
and that all pleasures of this kind are sinful. Toinfis Sanchez en¬ 
deavored at much length to establish rules for the complicated problems 
of delectation that thus arose, but he was constrained to n<lmit that no 
rules arc really possible, and that such matters must be left to the judg¬ 
ment of a prudent man. .4t that point casuistry dissolves and the 
modern point of view emerges (see, c.g., T..ea, History of Auricular Con- 
fesaion, vol. ji, pp. 57, 115, 246, etc.). 

Even to-day the influence of the old traditions of the Church 
still unconsciously survives among us. That is incvitahlc as 
regards religious teachers, but it is found also in men of science, 
even in Protestant countries. The result is that quite contra* 
dictory dogmas are found side by side, even in the same writer. 
On the one hand, the manifestations of the sexual impulse arc 
emphatically condemned as both unnecessary and evil; on the 
other hand, marriage, which is fundamentally (whatever else it 
may also be) a manifestation of the sexual impulse, receives 
equally emphatic approval as the only proper and moral form of 
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living.^ There caa be no reasouable doubt whatever tluit it is to 
the surviving and pervading influence of the ancient traditional 
theological conception of libido that we must largely attribute 
the sharp difl'ercnce of opinions among jihysiciaus on the question 
of sexual abstinence and the otlierwise unneecssarv acrimnnv with 
which these opinions have sometimes been stated. 

On the one side, we And the emphatic statement that se.xual 
intercourse is neccssarv and that health cannot he maintained 
unless tlie sexual activities are regularly exercised. 

‘*A11 jiarts of the body which are developed for a definite use 
are kept in health, and in the enjoyment of fair growth and of 
long youth, by the fulfilment of that use. and by their appropriate 
exercise in the employment to which they are accustomed.” In 
that statement, which occurs in the great Hijijiocratic treatise 
“On the Joints,” we have the classic expression of the doctrine 
which in ever varying forms has been taught by all those who 
have protested against sexual abstinence. When we come down 
to the sixteenth century outbreak of Protestantism we find that 
Luther’s revolt against Catholicism was in part a protest against 
the teacliing of sexual abstinence. ‘*110 to whom the gift of con¬ 
tinence is not given,” he said in liis Table 'Talk, “will not become 
chaste liy fasting and vigils. For my own part I was not 
c.xcessivcly tormented [though elsewhere he speaks of the great 
fires of lust by which he had been troubled], but all the same the 
more I macerated myself the more T burnt.” And three hundred 
Kars later, Bebcl, the would-be nineteenth century Luther of a 
difTorent Protestantism, took the same attitude towards sexual 
abstinence, while Hinton the physician and philosopher, living in 
a land of rigid sexual conventionalism and prudery, and moved 
by keen sympathy for the suirerings he saw around him, would 
break into passionate sarcasm when confronted by the doctrine of 
sexual abstinence. “There are innumerable ills—terrible destruc¬ 
tions, madness even, the min of lives-for which the embrace 
oljna^d woman would be a remedy, ^"o one thinks of 
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questioning it. Terrible evils and a remedy in a delight and joy! 
And man has chosen so to muddle his life that he must sayt 
“There, that would be a remedy, but I cannot use it. / must 
he virtuous!’* 

If we confine ourselves to modern times and to fairly precise med¬ 
ical statements, we find in Schurig’s Spermatologia (1720, pp. 274 ei 
8cq.), not only a discussion of the advantages of moderate sexual inter¬ 
course in a number of disorders, ns witnessed by famous authorities, 
but also a list of results—including anorexia, insanity, impotence, 
epilepsy, even death—which were believed to have been due to sexual 
abstinence. This extreme view of the possible evils of sexual abstinence 
seems to have been part of the Renaissance traditions of medicine stiff¬ 
ened by a certain opposition between religion and science. It was still 
rigorously stated by T.Allemand early in the nineteenth century. Subse¬ 
quently, the medical statements of the evil results of sexual abstinence 
became more temperate and measured, though still often pronounced. 

llius Gvurkovechkv believes that these results mav be ns serious ns those 
• • • 

of sexual excess. Krafft-Kbing showed that sexual abstinence could pro¬ 
duce a state of general nervous excitement [Jahrhuch fiir Psychiatric, 
Bd. viii. Heft 1 and 2). Schrenck-N’otzing regards sexual abstinence as 
n cause of extreme sexiial hyperassthesia and of various perversions (in 
a chapter on sexual abstinence in his Kriminalpsychologischc und 
Psychopathologische Studien, 1902, pp. 174-178). He records in illus¬ 
tration the case of a man of thirty-six who had masturbated in modera¬ 
tion as a l)Oy, but abandoned the practice entirely, on morn) grounds, 
twenty years ago, and has never had sexual intercourse, feeling proud 
to enter marriage a chaste man, but now for years has suffered greatly 
from extreme sexual hj'perfesthesia and conceiitr.ation of thought on 
sexual subjects, notwithstanding a strong will and the resolve not to 
masturbate or Indulge in illicit intercourse. In another case a vigorous 
and healthy man, not inverted, and with strong sexual desires, who 
remained abstinent up to marriage, suffers from psychic impotence, and 
his wife remains a virgin notwithstanding all her affection and caresses. 
Ord considered that sexual abstinence might produce many minor evils. 
“Most of us,” he wrote [liritish Medical Journal, Aug. 2, 1884) "have, 
no doubt, been consulted by men, chaste in act, who are tormented by 
sexual excitement. They toll one stories of long c-ontinued local excite¬ 
ment, followed by intense miiseular weariness, or by severe aching pain 
in the back and legs. In some I have had coniplaiiita of swelling and 
stiffnc.ss in the legs, and of pains in the joints, particularly in the 
knees;” he gives the case of a man who suffered after prolonged chastity 
from inflammatory conditions of knees and was only cured by marriage. 
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Pearce Gould, it may be added, finds that ••excessive uiit'ratificd sexual 
desire" is one of the causes of acute orchitis. Ufinoiidiiio (“.^omc 
Observations on Continence as a Factor in Healtli and Disease." I’acific 
MctUcal Journal. Jan., IDOOi records the ca?e of a genticinaii of nearly 
seventv wlio, during the jirolongcd illncys of hi.s wife, siitb red from fre 
((uent and extreme l>^ia|li^nl. cau.sing insomnia. He was very certain 
that his troubles were not duo to iiis continence, but all treatment failed 
anil there were no spont.aiu'ous emissions. At last Uoiuondino advised 
him to, as he expresses it. ‘•imitate t^lomon." He <lid so. and all the 
.symptoms at once disappoand. This case is of s|>eeial interest, because 
the .symptoms were not ai-ompanied by any conscious »e\ual ilesiro. It 
is no longer gtncrally believed that sexual ab.^tincme tends to produce 
insanity, and the occasional cases in which prolonged and intense sexual 
de.sire in young women is followed by insanity will usually be found to 
occur on a basi.s of ber. diUiry degeneration. It is held by many 
antlioritics. however, that minor mental troubles, of a more or less vague 
character, as well as neura'thonia and hysteria, are by no moans infre¬ 
quently due to .sexual abstinence. Thus Freud, who has carefully studied 
angstjieurosis, the obsc»sion of anxiety, finds that it is a result of sexual 
nhstincnce. and may indeed Ik* considered as a vicarious form of such 
ahstincnco (I-rend. Sainmlunfi Khint'r firhriften ziir .VcHroscn/e/irc, 
inotj. pp. “ti n nrf}.). 


The whole subject of sexual abstinence has been discussed at 
length by Nystriim. of Stockholm, in [his (ScschkrhtsUbcn und sciiir 
Gcsclzc. Ch. III. He concludes that it is desirable that continence 
should be preservcil as long as possible in order to strengthen the phys¬ 
ical health and to develop the intelligence and character. The doctrine 
of permanent sexual ahsUnrnce. however, he rcg!\nls as entirdv false, 
except in the case of a small number of religious or idiilosophic persons. 
"Complete abstinence during a long period of years cannot be Iwrno 
without producing serious results both on the Iwdy and tlie mind. 
. . . . Certainly, a young man .should reprc.ss his sexual impulses 
as long ns po.ssible and avoid everything tlint may artifioially act ns a 
sexual stimulant. If. however, he has done so. and still sutTcr.s from 
unsatisfied normal sexual desires, and if ho scc.s no possibility of mar¬ 
riage w,tbin a reasonable time, no one should dare to sav that he is 
committing a sin if, with miiiua! miderstanding. he enters into sexual 
relations wuth a woman friend, or form.s temiwrary sexual relationships 
provid..d, that ,s. that he takes the honorable precaution of begetting no 
children, unless h.s partner is entirely willing to become a mother, and 
he IS prepared to areopt all the ros,wnsibilities of fatherliood.” Tn an 
artieh. of later date ,«*l)ie Kinwirknng dor Scxuellen Abstinenz auf die 

hrvie vs H -..ns up 

'lews. He includes among the resulU of sc.xual abstinence orchitis^ 
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frequent involuntary seminal emissions, impotence, neurasthenia, depres* 
sion, and a great variety of nor^-ous disturbances of vaguer character, 
involving diminished power of work, limited enjoyment of life, sleepless¬ 
ness, nervousness, and preoccupation with sexual desires and imagina¬ 
tions. More especially there is heightened sexual irritability with erec¬ 
tions, or even seminal emissions on the slightest occasion, as on gazing 
at an attractive woman or in social intercourse with her, or in the pres¬ 
ence of works of art representing naked figures. Nystrbm has had the 
opportunity of investigating and recording ninety cases of persons who 
have presented these and similar symptoms as the result, he believes, of 
sexual abstinence. He has published some of these cases {Zeitschrift 
/Hr Sexualwisscnschaft, Oct., 1908), but it may be added that Rohleder 
(“Die Abstinentia Sexualis,” ib., Nov., 1908) has criticized these cases, 
and doubts whether any of them are conclusive. Rohleder believes that 
(lie bad results of sexual abstinence are never permanent, and also that 
no anatomically pathological states (such as orchitis) can be thereby 
produced. But he considers, nevertheless, that even incomplete and 
temporary sexual abstinence may produce fairly serious results, and 
especially neurasthenic disturbances of various kinds, such as ner%’0U3 
irritability, anxiety, depression, disinclination for work; also diurnal 
omissions, premature ejaculations, and even a state approaching saty¬ 
riasis; and in women hysteria, hystcro-epilepsy, and nymphomaniacal 
manifestations; all these symptoms may, however, he believes, be cured 
when the abstinence ceases. 

Many advocates of sexual abstinence have attached importance to 
the fact that men of great genius have apparently been completely con¬ 
tinent throughout life. Thi.s is certainly true (see ante, p. 173). But 
tills fact can scarcely be invoked as an argument in favor of the advan¬ 
tages of sexual abstinence among the ordinary population. J. F. Scott 
selects Jesus, Newton, Beethoven, and Kant as “men of vigor and mental 
acumen wlio have lived chastely ns bachelors.’’ It cannot, however, be 
said that Dr. Scott has been happy in the four figures whom he has been 
able to select from the whole history of human genius ns examples of 
life-long sexual abstinence. We know little with absolute certainty of 
Jesus, and even if we reject the diagnosis which Professor Binet-Saiigl^' 
(in his Folic de Jesus) has built up from a minute study of the Gospels, 
there are many reasons why we should refrain from emphasizing the 
example of his sexual abstinence; Newton, apart from his stupendous 
genius in a special field, was an incomplete and unsatisfactory human 
being who ultimately reached a condition very like insanity; Beethoven 
was a thoroughly morbid and diseased man, wlio led an intensely un¬ 
happy exi.sti-nce; Kant, from first to last, was a feeble valetudinarian. 
It would probably be dilTieuIt to find a healthy normal man wlio would 
roluntarily accept the life led by any of tliese four, even us the price 
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of their fame. J. A. tJodfrey (Science of Sex, pp. 139-147) discusses 
at lenirtli the question wlietlicr sexual ahstinence is favorable to ordinary 
intellcotual vigor, deciding that it is not, and that we cannot argue 
from the occasional sexual abstinence of men of genius, who are often 
abnormally constituted, and i.hysically l>clow the average, to the nor¬ 
mally (levelopod man. Sexual abstinence, it may be added, is by no 
means always a favorable sign, even in men who stand intellectually 
above the average. “I have not obtained the impression,'’ reniark.s 
Freud {Srxu»l l‘>ohlciiic, ^^:lrch. ‘that sexual abstinence is help¬ 

ful to energetic and independent men of action or original thinkers, to 
courageous liberators or reformers. The sexual conduct of a man Is 

often .symbolic of bis whede method of reaction in the world, ilic man 
♦ 

who energetically grasps the objei t of hi.s sexual desire may be trusted 
to show a similarly relentless energy’ in the pursuit of other aim.*.” 


Hlany. though not all, who deny tliat ])rolonged sexual 
abstinence is harmless, include women in this statement. There 
are some autlmrities indeed who believe that, whether or not any 
conscious sexual desire is j)re.«ent, sexual abstinence is less easily 
tolerated bv women than by incn.^ 

•* V 


Cabanis, in bis famous and pioneering work, Rapports dii Physique 
ct <Ih .\f'nal, said in 1S02. that women not only bear sexnal excess more 
easily than men, but sexual privations with more dilhculty. and a cau¬ 
tious and experienced observer of to-day, Lowenfehl {Sexuallcbrn mid 
yericiilcidcn, 1S99, p. ,7.11, while not considering that normal women bear 
sexual abstinence less easily than men. adds that this is not tlie case 
with women of neuropathic dis[M>sition. who sulTcr much more from this 
cause, and either niasturb,ite when sexual intercourse is impossible or 
fall into liy.steroiieurnsthenic states. liusch stated {Das (Jcschtcchts- 
Icbcn dcs Weibes, ls.19. vol. i. pp. (59. 71) that not only is the working 
of tlie sexual functiims in the organism stronger in women than in men, 
but that the bad results of sexual abstinence arc more marked in women. 
Sir Renjumin Rrodie said long ago that the evils of continence to women 


arc perhaps greater than those of iiKsmtinonee, and to-day Hammer I Dir 
Gesundhritlirhen Grfahrcn dor Gcschicchtlichcn KulhaKsaiukril, 1U04) 
8tatc.s that, so far as reasons of health are concerned, sexual abstinence 
IS no more m be recommended to women than to men. Nystrom is of 
tlie same opinion, though he tliink.s that women hear sexual ahstinenco 
better than men. and has discus.scd tins special question at length in .a 
aecti^f h,3 Orschlcchtslcbcn uud seine Oesctic. He agrees with the 
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experienced Erb that a large number of completely chaste women of high 
character, and possessing distinguished qualities of mind and heart, are 
more or less disordered through their sexual abstinence; this is specially 
often the case with women married to impotent men, though it is fre* 
quently not until they approach the age of thirty, Nystrdm remarks, that 
women definitely realize their sexual needs. 

A great many women who are healthy, chaste, and modest, feel at 
times such powerful sexual desire that they can scarcely resist the 
temptation to go into the street and solicit the first man they meet. 
Not a few such women, often of good breeding, do actually olTer them¬ 
selves to men with whom they may have perhaps only the slightest 
acquaintance. Routh records such cases (British Qynacological Jour- 
nal, Feb., 1887), and most men have met with them at some time. When 
a woman of high moral character and strong passions is subjected for 
a very long period to the perpetual strain of such sexual craving, espe¬ 
cially if combined with love for a definite individual, a chain of evil 
results, physical and moral, may be set up, and numerous distinguished 
physicians have recorded such cases, which ternnnated at once in com¬ 
plete recovery as soon as the passion was gratified. Lauvergne long 
since described a case. A fairly typical case of thi.s kind was reported 
in detail by Brachet {Dc VHypochondrie, p. C9) and embodied by Grie- 
einger in his classic work on “Mental Pathology.” It concerned a 
healthy married lady, twenty-six years old, having three children. A 
visiting acquaintance completely gained her afleetions, but she strciiu- 
5 usly resisted the seducing iiifiiie'icc, niid concealed the violent passion 
that he had aroused in her. Various serious symptoms, physical and 
mental, slowly began to appear, and she developed what seemed to be 
signs of consuiuption. Six months’ stay in the soxith of France pro¬ 
duced no imp'.'wernont, either in the bodily or mental symptoms. On 
returning hor/C she became still worse. Then she again met the object 
of her pa".'.ion, succumbed, abandoned her hush.ind and children, and 
fled with him. Six months later she was scarcely recognizable; beauty, 
freshness and plumpness had taken the place of emaciation; while the 
svinptonis of consximption and all other troubles had entirely disap- 
pe.ared. A somewhat similar ease is recorded by Camill Lcdcrer, of 
Vienna {Monutsschrift fiir Harnkrankhcilcn und Scxuellfi Hygiene, 
1906, Heft 3). A widow, a few months after her husband’s death, began 
to cough, with symptoms of bronchial catarrh, hxit no definite signs of 
lung disease. Treatment and change of climate proved entirely unavail¬ 
ing to effect a cure. Two years later, as no signs of disease had 
appcarerl in the lungs, though the symptoms continued, she marned 
again. Within a very few weeks all symptoms had disappeared, and 

ohe wna ontiroly frosh and well. i r f 

Numerous distinguished gjunccologists have recorded their belief 
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(hftt sexual excitement is a remedy for various disorders of the sexual 
system in women, and that abstinence is a cause of such disorders. 
Matthews Duncan said that sexual excitement is the only remedy for 
nmeiiorrhcea; “the only emmenapogue medicine that I know of,” he 
wrote (Medical Times. Feb. 2. 1S84|, “is not to be found in tlie I’h.ir- 
macopieia: it is erotic excitement. Of the value of erotic cwitem lit 
there is no doubt.” Anstie, in his work on ycuraltiia. refers to the 
beneficial efTect of sexual intercourse on dy.sinenorrh<ra. remarking tliat 
the nwessitv of the full natural exercise of the .sexual function is shown 
by i\u* great iiuprovemcnt in sucti cases after marriage. ;ui<l espnially 
after cliildbirtli. (It iiuay bo remarked that not all aiitliorilies lind 
dysmenorrli<ca benefited by marriage, and some consider that the dij^ea^e 
is often thereby aggravated; see, r.j., Wythe Cook, dincnVan Journal 
Obslitric,^, Doc., 1803.) The distinguished fj.’nfrcologist, Tilt, at a soino- 


what earlier date (O^i anJ Ovarian Inflarntnation, 1S02, p. 300), 

insistc<l on tlic evil resuItH of sexual abstinence in producing ovarian 
irritation, and perhaps subacute ovaritis, remarking that this was spe¬ 
cially pronounced in young widows, and in prostitutes placed in jicnitcn- 
tiaries. Intense desire, he pointed out, determines orgjinic movements 
resembling those required for the gratification of the desire. These 
burning desires, winch can only bo qnenebod by their legitimate satis¬ 
faction, arc still further heightened by the erotic influence of thoughts, 
Ixxiks, pictures, music, which are often even more sexually stimulat¬ 
ing than social intercourse with men. hut the excitement thus produced 
is not relieved by that natural collapse which should fi)llow n state of 
vital turgoscenee. After referring to the biological facts which show 
the efFcct of psychic intluences on the formative jH>wers of the ovario- 


uterine organs in animals. Tilt continues: may fairly infer that 

similar irieilenients on the mind of feinules may have a stimulating clFect 
an tin* organs of ovulation. I have frequently known menstruation to 
bo irnpibir. proftiso. or abnormal in typo .hiring courtship in women in 
whom nothing similar bad previously oroiirrod, and that this protracted 
the treatment of ohronic ovaritis and of uterine inllammation.” llonni- 
field, of Cincinnati (Medical (Standard. Dee.. 180G). considers that unsat- 
islied sexual desire is an imi^rtant cause of catarrhal cn.lomotritis. It 
IS well known that uterine fibroids boar a definite relation to or^mnic 
Fcxual activity, and that sexual abstinence, more cspcoiallv the loii<». 
TOntuiuod deprivation of prcimaney, is a very important cause of the 
disease, riiis is well shown by an analysis by A. E. Oiles i Lancet, 
Mareb .. 190, ) of one hundred and fifty cases. As many ns fiftv-six of 
lesc cases, more than a third, were unmarried women, though nearly 
all were over thirty years of ape. Of the nincty-four married women, 
n.r y-four had never been prepuant; of those who had been prepnaut, 
thirly.six had not boon so for at least ten years. Tims eighty four pc; 
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cent, had either not been pregnant at all, or had had no pregnancy for 
at least ten years. It is, therefore, evident that deprivation of sexiial 
function, wlietlier or not involving abstinence from se.xual intercourse, is 
an important cause of uterine fibroid tumors. Balls-IIeadley, of Vic¬ 
toria (/^rofufion of the Diseases of IV’onicn, 1804, and “Etiology of Dis¬ 
eases of Female Genitil Organs,” Allbutt and Playfair, System of 
(ryiiacology), believes that unsatisfied sexual desire is a factor in ^*ery 
many disorders of the sexual organs in women. “My views,” he writes 
In a private letter, “are founded on a really special gyntecological prac¬ 
tice of twenty years, during which I have myself taken about seven 
thousiind most careful records. The normal woman is sexually well- 
formed and her sexual feelings require satisfaction in the direction of 
the production of the next generation, but under the restrictive and now 
especially abnormal conditions of civilization some women undergo 
hereditarj’ atrophy, and the uterus and sexual feelings are feeble; in 
others of good average local development the feeling is in restraint; in 
others the feelings, as well as the organs, are strong, and if normal use 
be withheld evils ensue. Bearing in mind these varietie.s of congenital 
development in relation to the respective condition of virginity, or sterile 
or parous married life, the mode of occurrence and of progress of disease 
grows on the physician’s mind, and there is no more occasion for bewil¬ 
derment than to the methematician studying conic sections, when his 
knowledge has grown from the basis of the science. The problem is 
suggested; Has a crowd of unassociated diseases fallen as through a 
sieve on woman, or have these afTcctions almost necessarily ensued from 
the circumstances of her unnatural environment?” It may be added 
that Kisch (Sexual Life of Woman), while protesting against any exag¬ 
gerated estimate of the effects of sexual abstinence, considers that in 
women it may result, not onl}’ in numerous local disorders, but also in 
nen'ous disturbance, hysteria, and even insanity, while in neurasthenic 
women “regulated sexual intercourse has nn actively beneficial effect 
4’hich is often striking.” 

It Is important to remark that the evil results of sexual abstinence 
ill women, in the opinion of many of those who insist upon their impor¬ 
tance. are by no means merely due to unsatisfied sexual desire. They 
may be pronounced even when the woman herself has not the slightest 
consciousness of sexual needs. This was clearly pointed out forty years 
ago by the sagacious Anstic (op. cit). In women, especially, he re¬ 
marks, “a certain restless hyperactivity of mind, and perhaps of body 
also, seems to be the expression of Nature’s unconscious resentment of 
the neglect of sexual functions." Such women, he adds, have kept them¬ 
selves free from masturbation “at the expense of a perpetual and almost 
fierce activity of mind and muscle.” Anstie had found that some of the 
worst cases of the form of nervosity and neurasthenia which he termed 
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“spinal irritation, ” often accompanied by irritable stomach and ancemia, 
g.t well on iiiarriage. “There can bo no iiuestion,” he continues, “that 
a very large |)ro|)ortioii of these cases in single women <who form by 
far the greater number of subjects of spinal irritation) are due to this 
conscious or uneonseious irritation kept up by an unsiitislied sexual 
want. It is certain that very many young persons (women more 
especially) are tormented by tl.e irritability of the sexual organs with¬ 
out having the least consciousness of sexual de«ire, and present the sad 
spectacle of a vie manquic without ever knowing the triie source of tlm 
niiser\ which incapaeititcs them for all the active <luties of life. It is 
a singular fact that in occasional instances one may even see two sis¬ 
ters, inheriting the same kind of nervous organi/ation. hoth tormented 
with the symptoms of spinal irritation and both probably sutrering from 
repressed sexual fiinetiuns, but of whom one shall he pure-iniiuled and 
entirely uneonseious of the real souree of her troubles, while the other 
is a vh'tim b> conscious and fruitless sexual irritation." In this inatU'r 
Aiistie may be reg-.irded as a forerunner of Kreml, who has developed 
with great subtlety and analytic power tlie <loctriiu* of the transforma¬ 
tion of n-pre-.sed sexual instiiut in women into morbid forms. He coii- 
-ider.s that the nervosity of to-.lay is largely due to the injurious action 
on tlio aexnnl life of that ^epre^sion of natural instincts on which mir 
eivitization is hnilt up. (IVrhaps the eleure-st brief statement of 
Freud's views on the inatUT is to be foun<l in a very suggestive article, 
"Die •Kultvirelle” Soxualmoral und die Moilerne NVrvositiit." in Sexual- 
rrobtnnc, March, 1008, reprinted in the siwtid aeries of Freud's 
Sammiung Kleiner Schiiftrn :ur Xctiroscnlehre. 1000). We possess the 
aptitude, he says, of auhlimoting and transforming our sexual activities 
int-> other activities of a psychically related character, but non-.sexual. 
Tliis process cannot, however, be c.ariied ..ut to an unlitnite.l extent any 
niore than can the conversion of lieat into nieobanical work in our 
machines. A cert.-rin amount of direct .sexual sati.sfaetiiiii is for most 
organizations indispensable, and the renuneiation of this individually 
varying amount is punished by manifestations wbi<li we are eompelk*d 
lo regard as nmrbi.l. The j>roeess of suhlimalion. under the inlluencv 
of c,viiiz;ition. leads lx>th to sexual perversions and to psv.ho-neuroses. 
These two conditions „re closely related, as Freud views the process of 
the.r they stand to otl,.., „ |,„sitiv,. and nc.p.tivo 

ssxnal psnvr.,„ns bsing tl.o ,,.dtiv,. ,,d,. and p.yol.o.nonross, tl.c n.-sa. 
»o. It often happens, he remarks, that u brotlier mav be sexually 
l-rverse. while h.s sister, with a weaker sexual temperament, is k 
muirotie whoso .symptoms are a transformation of her brotlier’s porver- 

ao-oot ot ,„„a. tbe„ 
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morality pushing them into neurotic states. It is a terribly serious 
injustice, Freud remarks, that the civilized standard of sexual life is 
the same for all persons, because though some, by their organization, 
may easily accept it, for others it involves the most diflieult psychic 
sacrifices. The unmarried girl, who has become nervously weak, can¬ 
not be advised to seek relief in marriage, for she must be strong in 
order to “bear” marriage, while we urge a man on no account to 
marry a girl who is not strong. The married woman who has experi¬ 
enced the deceptions of marriage has xjsually no way of relief left 
but by abandoning her virtue. “Tl>e more strenuously she has been 
educated, and the more completely she has been subjected to the demands 
of civilization, the more she fears this way of escape, and in the conflict 
between her desires and her sense of duty, she also seeks refuge—in 
neurosis. Nothing protects her virtue so surely as disease.” Taking a 
still wider view of the influence of the narrow “civilized” conception of 
sexual morality ou women, Freud finds that it is not limited to the 
production of neurotic conditions; it nfTects the whole intellectual apti¬ 
tude of women. Their education denies them any occupation with sexual 
problems, although such problems are so full of interest to them, for it 
inculcates the ancient prejudice that any curiosity in such matters is 
unwomanly and a proof of wicked inclinations. They are thus terrified 
from thinking, and knowledge is deprived of worth. The prohibition to 
think extends, automaticnlly and inevitably, far beyond the sexual 
sphere. "I do not believe,” Freud concludes, “that there is any opposi¬ 
tion between intellectual work and sexual activity such as was supposed 
by Mobius. I am of opinion that the unquestionable fact of the intel¬ 
lectual inferiority of so many women is due to the inhibition of thought 
imposed upon them for the purpose of sexual repression.” 

Tt is only of recent years that this problem has been realized and 
faced, though solitarj’ thinkers, like Hinton, have been keenly conscious 
of its existence; for “sorrowing virtue,” os Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
puts it, “is more ashamed of its woes than unhappy sin, because the 
world has tears for the latter and only ridicule for the former.” “It is 
on almost cynical trait of our age,” ndlprich wrote a few years a^, 
“that it is constantly discussing the theme of prostitution, of police 
control, of the age of consent, of the ‘white slavery.' and passes over the 
moral struggle of woman’s soul without an attempt to answer her burn¬ 
ing questions.” 

On tlie other liand we find medical writers not only asserting 
with much moral fervor that sexual intercourse outside marriage 
is always and altogether unnecessary, but declaring, moreover, the 
harmlessncss or even the advantages of sexual abstinence. 
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Ribbing, the Swcdisli profe^^or, in his Ilygi<'nc fycxuellc, .nuvocates 
sexual .abstinence outside marriage, and asserts its liartiilessness. Gilles 
dc la Tourette. I'ert^. .an<l .\ugagneur in France agree. In fiorniany Fiir* 
bringer (Senator and Kaminer. Health and Disease in Relation to Mar¬ 
riage, vol, i. ]). asserts that continence is possible and necessary, 

though admitting tliat it may, however, mean .serious mischief in excep¬ 
tional eases. Fiilenhurg tScxualc ycuiopathic, p. 14) doiibt.s whether 
anyone, wlio otherwise lived a reasonable life, ever became ill, or inoro 
precisely neurasthenic, through sextial abstinence. Heg!ir. replying to 
the arguments of Rebel in his well-known l>ook on women, denie.s that 
sexual abstinence can ever produce Pityriasis or nymphomania. Xllcke, 
.vho has frequently discussed the problem of sexual abstinence 
Archie fiir Krimiiial Anlhropologic, HlO^l. ITeft 1, and .'^cxaob/'roMcnir, 
June, lilOS), maintains that sexual abstinence can, at mo^t. jiroduce rare 
and slight unfavorable results, ami that it is no more likely to produce 
insanity, oven in predisposed individuals, than arc the opposite extremes 
of sexual excess an<l masturbation, lie adds that, so far as his owti 
observations are conccrneil, the patients in asylums suffer scarcely at all 
from their compulsory sexual abstinence. 


It is in England, however, that the virtues of sexual abstinence 
have been most loudly and emphatically proclaimed, sometimes in<leed 
with considerable lack of cautious qualification. Acton, in his Repro¬ 
ductive Organs, sets forth the traditional English view, as well as Renlo 
in his Moralit;/ and the Moral Question. A more distinguished repre¬ 
sentative of the same view was Paget, who. in his lecture on •‘.'^lexunl 


Hypochonilriasis,” coupled sexual intercourse with "theft or Ivin".” Sir 
William Gowers iSfiphilis and the Xervous Sgsictn, 1802, p. 12(1) also 
proclaims the advantages of “unbroken chastity,” more especially as a 
method of avoiding syplnlis. Tie is not hopeful, however, even as regards 
his own remedy, for he ndds: “We can trace small ground for^opo 
that the disease will thus be materially reduced.” He wouhl still how¬ 
ever. preach chastity to the individual, and he does so with all (he ascetic 
ardor of a moditeval monk. “With all the force that anv knowledge I 
possess, and any authority I have, can give. I assert that no man ever 
yet was in the slightest degree or way the worse for continence or better 
for incontinence. From the latter all are worse morally; a clear 
majority are worse physically; and in no small number the result is 
and over will be. utter physical shipwreck on one of the many rocks’ 
jarp jagged-edged. which beset the way. or on one of the many bej; 

" !T ” I" .\merica tl.e 

same view widely prevails, .and Dr. .T. F. Scott, in his Sexual-Instinct 

edition. lOOs. Ch. Ill), .argues very vigorously and at great 
■engtn in favor of sexual abstinence. He will not even admit that Uiera 
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are two sides to the question, though if that were the case, the length 
and the energy of his arguments would be unnecessary. 

Among medical authorities who have discussed the question of 
sexual abstinence at length it is not. Indeed, usually possible to find 
such unqualified opinions in its favor as those I have quoted. There can 
be no doubt, however, that a large proportion of physicians, not exclud¬ 
ing prominent and distinguished authorities, when casually confronted 
with the question whether sexual abstinence is harmless, will at once 
adopt the obvious path of least resistance and reply: Yes. In only a 
few cases will they even make any qualification of this affirmative 
answer. This tendency is very well illustrated by an inquiry made by 
Dr. Ludwig Jacobsohn. of St. Petersburgh (“Die Sexuelle Enthaltsam- 
keit im Lichte dcr Aledizin.” St. Petersburger }fcdicinische Wochen- 
tchrift, March 17, 1907). He wrote to over two hundred distingxiished 
Russian and German professors of physiologv’, neurology', psychi.atry, 
etc., asking them if they regarded sexual abstinence as harmless. The 
majority returned no answer; eleven Russian and twenty-eight Germans 
replied, but four of them merely said that “they had no personal experi¬ 
ence.” etc.; there thus remained thirty-five. Of these E. Ptlilger, of 
Bonn, was skeptical of the advantage of any propaganda of abstinence: 
“if all the authorities in the world declared the harmlessness of absti¬ 
nence that would have no influence on youth. Forces arc here in play 
that break through all obstacles.” The harmlessncss of abstinence was 
affirmed by Krapelin, Cramer, Giirtncr, Tuezek. Schottelius. Gaffky. 
Finkler, Selenew. Lassar, Seifert. Gruber; the last, however, added that 
he knew very few abstinent young men, and himself only considered 
abstinence good before full development, and intercourse not dangerous 
in moderation even before then. Brieger knew cases of abstinence 
without harmful results, but himself thought that no general opinion 
could be given. Jdrgensen said that abstinence in itself is not harmful, 
l.ut that in some cases intercourse exerts a more beneficial influence. 
HofTinnim said that abstinence is liarmle.ss, adding that though it cer¬ 
tainly leads to masturbation, that is better than gonorrhma. to .say noth¬ 
ing of syphilis, and is easily kept within bounds. RtrUmpcll replied 
that sexual .abstinence is harmless, and indirectly useful as preserving 
from the risk of venereal disease, but that sexual intercourse, being 
normal, is always more desirable. TIensen said that abstinence is not 
to be unconditionally approved. Runipf replied that abstinence was not 
harmful for most before the age of thirty, but after that age there was 
a tendency to mental obsessions, and marriage should take place at 
twenty-five. Levden also considered abstinence harmless until towards 
thirty, when it lends to psychic anomalies, especially states of anxiety, 
and a certain afTeetation. ’llcin replied that abstinence is linrinless for 
most, but in some leads to hysterical manifestations and indirectly to 
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bad results from masturbation, 'uhile for the normal man abstinence 
cannot be directly beneficial, since intercourse is natural. Griltziur 
tliouglit that ab«tim-nce is almo>t never harmful. Xesclieda said it i.s 
harmless in itself, but harmful in so far as it lends to uiimitural modes 
of gratification. Xeisser believes that more prolonged abstiiu-nee than 
is now usual would be beneficial, but admitted the sexual excitations of 
our civili7.ati<iii; he added that of course he saw no harm for healtliy 
men in intercourse. Hoclie replied that abstinence is quite harmless in 
normal persons, hut not always so in abnormal persons. Weber thought 
it Imd a useful inllueuce in inereasing will-power. Tarnowsky said it 
is good in early manhood, hut likely to be unfavorable after twenty-five. 
Orlow replied that, especially in youth, it is hariiilcHS. and a man sboiild 
be as eliaste as bis wife. Pojiow said that abstinence is good at all 
ages and preserves the eiiergj'. Bliimeiiaii said that in adult age ab¬ 
stinence is neitlier normal nor benelioial. and generally lea<ls to mas¬ 
turbation. though not generally to nervous disorders; but that even 
masturbation is better than syphilis. Tschiriow saw no harm in 
abstinence up to thirty, ami thought sexual weakness more likely to 
follow excess than ah-itinonco. Tschish regarded abstinence ns beneficial 


rather than harmful up to twenty-five or twenty-eight, but thought it 
diflicult to decide after that age when nervous alterations seem to hr 
caused. Dnrkschewitez regarded nh^tineme ns hannlees up to twenty- 
five. Friinkel sai<l it was harmless for mo-t. but that for ii considerahle 
proportion of people intercourse is a necessity. Krhs o[)inion is 
regarded by Jncobsohii n.s standing alone; he placed the age below 
which abstinence is harmless at twenty; after that age he regarded it 
as injurious to health, seriously impeding work and capacity, while in 
neurotic persons it leads to still more serious results. Jaeobsohn con¬ 
cludes that the general opinion of those answering the inquiry may thus 
he expressed: "Youth should he abstinent. .Abstinence can in no way 
injure them; on the contrary, it is beneficial. If onr young people will 
remain abstinent and avoid extra-conjugal interwurse they will main¬ 
tain a high ideal of love ami pre.serve themselves from venereal diseases.” 

The harmlessness of sexual abstinence was likewi.se allirmod in 
America in a resolution passed by the American Medical Association in 
lOOtl. The proposition thus formally aoeeptod was thus worded- “Con¬ 
tinence is not incompatible with health.” It oiigl.t to he generally 
reali7.*d that abstract propositions of this kind are worthless, because 
icy mean nothing. Kvery sane person, when <-onfrontcd hv the demand 
^ hohl y arnrm or ,leny the proposition. “Continence is not incompati- 
hie with health,” is bound to affirm it. He might firmly believe that 
contmeneo ,s in<-ompatible with the health of most pe<,ple.‘nnd that pro- 
onged continence is Im-ompatible with anyone's health, and vet if he 
to be honest in the use of language, it would be impossible for him 

13 
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to deny the vague and abstract proposition that “Continence is not 
incompatible with health.” Such propositions are therefore not only 
without value, but actually misleading. 

It is obvious that the more extreme and unqualified opinions in 
favor of sexual abstinence are based not on medical, but on what the 
writers regird as moral considerations. Moreover, as the same writers 
are usually equally emphatic in regard to the advantages of sexual inter¬ 
course in marriage, it is clear that they have committed themselves to 
a contradiction. The same act, as NUcke rightly points out, cannot 
become good or bad according as it is performed in or out of mar¬ 
riage. There is no magic efficacy in a few words pronounced by a priest 
or a government official, 

Hemondino (loc. ciM remarks that the authorities who have com* 
mitted themselves to declarations in favor of the unconditional advan* 
tage.s of sexual abstinence tend to fall into three errors: (1) they 
generalize unduly, instead of considering each case individually, on its 
own merits; (2) they fail to realize that human nature is influenced 
by liighly mixed and complex motives and cannot be assumed to be 
amenable only to motives of abstract morality; (3) they ignore the 
great army of masturbators and sexual perverts who make no complaint 
of sexual suffering, but by maintaining a rigid sexual abstinence, so far 
as normal relationships are concerned, gradually drift into currents 
whence there is no return. 

Between those who unconditionally affirm or deny the harm- 
lessness of sexual abstinence we find an intermediate party of 
authorities whose opinions are more qualified. Many of tliose 
who occupy tliis more guarded position are men whose opinions 
carry much weight, and it is probable that witli them rather than 
with the more extreme advocates on either side the greater 
measure of reason lies. So complex a question as this cannot be 
adequately investigated merely in tlie abstract, and settled by 
an unqualified negative or affirmative. It is a matter in which 
every case requires its own special and personal consideration. 

“Where there is such a marked opposition of opinion truth is not 
exclusively on one side,” remarks Lowcnfcld {Scxuallchcn und ^erven- 
lexdcn, second edition, p. 40). Sexual abstinence is certainly often 
injurious to neuropathic persons. (This is now believed by a large 
number of autliorities, and was {>crhapB first decisively staled by Krafft* 
Ebiiig, “Ueber Ncurosen diirch Abstinenz,” Jahrhiich fitr Psxichintrie, 
J889, p. 1). Lbwenfeld finds no special proclivity to neurasthenia 
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among the Catholic clorgj*, and when it does occur, there is no reanon 
to suppose a sexual causation. healthy and not hereditarily neuro¬ 

pathic men complete abstinence is possible %vithout injury to the non*r>us 
system/’ Injurious eflects, he continues, when they appear, sohloni 
occur until between twenty-four and tliirty-aix years of ago. and even 
then arc not usually serious enough to lead to a visit to a doctor, con¬ 
sisting mainly in frequency of nocturnal emissions, pain in testes or 
rectum. hyperiTsthesia in the presence of women or of sexual itieas. If, 
however, conditions arise which specially stimulate the sexual emotions, 


neurasthenia may be produced. I^overifeld agrees with Freud and 
tiattel that the neurosis of anxiety ten<ls to occur in the abstinent^ 
oarefiil examination showing that the abstinence is a factor in its pro¬ 
duction in both sexes. It is common among young women married to 
much older men, often appearing during the first years of marriage, 
Under special circumstances, therefore, abstinence can be injurious, but 
on the whole the difficulties due to such abstinence are not severe, and 
they only exceptionally call forth actual disturbance in the nervous or 
psychic spheres. Mull takes a similar temperate and discriminating 
view. lie regards sexual abstinence before marriage ns tlio ideal, but 
points out that we must avoid any doctrinal extremes in preacliing 
sexual abstinence, for such preaching will merely lead to bvpocrisy. 
Intercourse with prostitutes, and the tendency to cliango a woman like 
a garment, induce loss of sensitiveness to the spiritual and personal 
clement in woman, while tlie dangers of sexual abstinence must no 


more be exaggerated than the danger.s of sexual interwurse (Moll 
Lihido Sen,alls, vol. i, p. 848; id., Kontrdre Scrualcmpfindung, 

IS90, p. 588), Blool) niso (in n chnpt*‘r on the (juestion of si‘xunl 
abstinence in his Scxuallcbcn unscrer Zeit. 1908) t«ko« a similar staml- 
point. He n.lvocatos nl.stontioii during early life and temporary absten¬ 
tion in ndnlt life, such abstention bi-ing valuable, not only for tho 
consen-ation and transformation of eners>-. hut also to emphasize the 
fact that life contains other matters to strive for bevond the ends of 
sex Bedlich iilcdizinischc Klinik, 1908. Ko. 7) also, in a careful 
fit.Kly of the medical aspects of the question, takes an intermediate 
standpoint ,n relation to the relative advantages and disadvantajjes of 
sexual abstinence. “We may say that sexual abstinence is not a eondi- 
which must. «n.lcr all circumstances an.l at any price, be avoided, 

scy,7i' hcnltby adult persons roRulnr 

rnc^d!" -Jvnntngeous. and sometimes is even to be recom- 


moral tl f?' " Christian rellcioug 

C Zif b abstinence, but not insisting that 

hey shall be purchased at any price, has also found representation. 
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Thus, in England, an Anglican clergj'man, the Rev. H. Northcote 
{Christianity and Sex Problems, pp. 58, 60) deals temperately and 
sympathetically with the dilHculties of sexual abstinence, and is by no 
means convinced that such abstinence is always an unmixed advan¬ 
tage; while in Germany a Catholic priest, Karl Jentsch {Scxualethik, 
Sextialjustiz, Sexualpolizei, 1900) sets himself to oppose the rigorous 
and unqualified assertions of Ribbing in favor of sexual abstinence. 
Jentsch thus expresses what he conceives ought to bo the attitude of 
fathers, of public opinion, of the State and the Church towards the 
young man in this matter: “Endeavor to be abstinent until marriage. 
Many succeed in this. If you can succeed, it is good. But, if you can¬ 
not sxicceed, it is unnecessary to cast reproaches on yourself and to 
regard yourself as a scoundrel or a lost sinner. Provided that you do 
not abandon yourself to mere enjoyment or wantonness, but are content 
with what is necessary to restore your peace of mind, self-possession, 
and cheerful capacity for work, and also that you observe the precau¬ 
tions which physicians or experienced friends impress upon you.” 

Whea we thus analyze and investigate the the three main 
streams of expert opinions in regard to tliis question of sexual 
abstinence—the opinions in favor of it, the opinions in opposition 
to it, and the opinions which take an intermediate course—we can 
scarcely fail to conclude how unsatisfactory the whole discussion 
is. The state of “sexual ai)stinence” is a completely vague and 
indefinite state. Tlie indefinite and even meaningless character 
of the expression “sexual abstinence” is sliown by the frequency 
with wliich those who argue about it assume that it can, may, or 
even must, involve masturbation. Tliat fact alone largely de¬ 
prives it of value as morality and altogether as abstinence. At 
this point, indeed, we reach the most fundamental criticism to 
whicli the conception of “sexual abstinence” lies open, llohleder, 
an experienced phvsician and a recognized authority on questions 
of sexual pathology, has submitted the current views on “sexual 
abstinence” to a searching criticism in a lengthy and important 
paper.i He denies altogether that strict sexual abstinence exists 
at all. “Sexual abstinence,” he points out, in any strict scense 
of the term, must involve abstinence not merely from sexual 
intercourse but from auto-erotic manifestations, from masturba- 

r^^Abstinenlia Sexualis/* Zcitschrift fur Scxualwissenchaft, 
No%%, 1908. 
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tion, from homosexual acts, from all sexually perverse practices. 

It must further involve a jicrmaneiit abstention Irom imlulgetice 

in erniic imaginations and voluptuous reverie. When, however, 

it is possible thus to render the whole psycliic field a iahuhi rasa 

so far as sexual activitv is concerned—ami if it fails to be so con- 

% 

stantiv and consistontlv there is no strict sexual abstinence— 

• <r 

then. Rohleder points out, we have to consider whether we are not 
in presence of a case of sexual anaesthesia, of annphrodisui 
scxualis. That is a question which is rarelv. if ever, faced by 
those who discuss sexual abstinence. It is, however, an extremely 
pertinent question, because, as llohleder insists, if sexual aiues- 
thesia exists the question of sexual abstinence falls to the ground, 
for we can only “abstain” from actions that are in our power. 
Comj)lete sexual amesthesia is, however, so rare a state that it 
may be practically left out of consideration, and as tlie sexual 
impulse, if it exists, must by physiological necessity sometimes 
l)ecome active in some shape—even if only, according to Freud's 
' , a 1 1 on ) n tsome morbid neurotic condition— 

we reach the conclusion that “sexual al)stinonce” is strictlv 
impossible. Itohleder has mot with a few cases in which there 
seemed to him no escape from the conclusion that sexual ab- 


.'tineiicc existed, but in all of these he subsequently found that he 

was mistaken, usually owing to the practice of masturbation. 

which he believes to ho extremely common and very fiequentlv 

accompanied by a persistent attempt to deceive the phvsieian 

concerning its existence. The only kind of “sexual ahstinenec” 

tliat exists is a partial and temporarv abstinence. Instead of 

saying, as some .say. “Permanent abstinence is unnatural and 

cannot exist without physical and mental injurv,” we ought to 

Pay, Pohleder believes, “Permanent abstinence is unnaturri and 
has never existed.” 


It IS impnssililc not to fed os we contemplate this chaotic 
mass of opinions, tliat tl.e wiioie discussion is revolving round a 
purely nepaiive idea, and tliat fundamental fact is responsihle 
or nhat at first seem to lie startlinfr conflicts of statement It 
indeed we were to eliminate wliat is eonimonlv regarded as tl.e 
religions and ...oral aspect of tl.e i.iattcr-an aspect, be it 
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remembered, which has no bearing on the essential natural facts 
of tile question—we cannot fail to perceive that these ostenta¬ 
tious differences of conviction would be reduced u’ithin very 
narrow and trifling limits. 

We cannot strictly coordinate the impulse of reproduction 
with the impulse of nutrition. There are very important differ¬ 
ences between tliem, more especially tlie fundamental difference 
that while the satisfaction of tlie one impulse is absolutely neces¬ 
sary both to the life of the individual and of the race, tlie satis¬ 
faction of the other is absolutely necessary only to the life of 
the race. But when we reduce this question to one of “sexual 
abstinence” we are obviously placing it on the same basis as that 
of abstinence from food, that is to say at the very opposite pole 
to which we place it when (as in the previous chapter) we con¬ 
sider it from the point of view of asceticism and chastity. It 
thus comes about that on this negative basis there really is an 
interesting analogy between nutritive abstinence, though neces¬ 
sarily only maintained incompletely and for a short time, and 
sexual abstinence, maintained more completely and for a longer 
time. A patient of Janet’s seems to bring out clearly this resem¬ 
blance. Nadia, whom Janet was able to study during five years, 
was a young woman of twenty-seven, healthy and intelligent, not 
suffering from hysteria nor from anorexia, for she had a normal 
appetite. But she had an idea; she was anxious to be slim and 
to attain this end she cut down her meals to the smallest size, 
merely a little soup and a few eggs. She suffered much from the 
abstinence she thus imposed on herself, and was always hungry, 
though sometimes her hunger was masked by the inevitable 
stomach trouble caused by so long a persistence in this regime. 
At times, indeed, she had been so hungry that she had devoured 
greedily whatever she could lay her hands on, and not infre¬ 
quently she could not resist the temptation to cat a few biscuits 
in secret. Such actions caused her horrible remorse, but, all the 
same, she would be guilty of them again. She realized the great 
efforts demanded by her way of life, and indeed looked upon her¬ 
self as a heroine for resisting so long. “Sometimes,’ she told 
Janet, “I passed wliole hours in thinking about food, 1 was so 
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hungry. I swallowed iiiy saliva, I bit my handkerchief, I rollod 
on the ground. 1 wanted to eat so badly. 1 searched lK)oks for 
descriptions of meals aud feasts, I tried to deceive my liunger 
by imagining that I too was enjoying all these good tilings. I 
was reallv famished, and in spite of a few weaknesses for l)iscuit> 
I know that 1 showed much courage.*'^ Xadia's motive idea, 
that she wished to 1)0 slim, corresponds to the abstinent man s 
idea that he wislies to he ‘■moral.’' and only dilfei-s from it by 
having the advantage of being somewhat more jiositive and per¬ 
sonal, for the idea of the person who wishes to avoi<l sexual 
indulgence because it is “not right’’ is often not merely negative 
but impersonal and imposed bv the social and religious environ¬ 
ment. Xadia's occasional outbursts of reckless greediness cor¬ 
respond to tlie sudden impulses to resort to prostitution, and her 
secret weaknesses for biscuit', followed by keen remorse, to lapses 
into the habit of masturbation. Her fits of struggling and 

cc c 

rolling on the ground are jirecisely like the outbursts of futile 
desire which occasionallv occur to voung abstinent men and 
women in health and strength. The absorption in thoughts 
about meals and in literary descriptions of meals is clearly 
analogous to the abstinent man's absorption in wanton thoughts 
and erotic books, rinally, Xa<lia's conviction that she i.s a 
heroine corresponds exactly to the attitude of self-righteousness 
which often marks the sexually abstinent. 

If we turn to Freud's jienetrating and suggestive study of 
the problem of sexual abstinence in relation to “civilized'* sexual 
morality, we find that, though he makes no reference to the 
analogy with ahstinenee from food, his words would for the most 
part have an equal applicatioti to both cases. “The task of sub¬ 
duing .so powerful an instinct as tlie sexual impulse, otherwise 
than hy giving it satisfaction,” he writes, “is one wliich may 
employ the whole .‘strength of a man. Subjugation through sub¬ 
limation, by guiding the sexual forces into higher civilizational 
paths, may succeed with a minority, and even with these only for 
a time, leas t easily during the years of ardent youthful energy. 

1001.' ilu Serupule." Revue Philosophique, May. 
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Most others become neurotic or otherwise come to grief. Ex¬ 
perience shows tliat the majority of people constituting our 
society are constitutionally unequal to the task of abstinence. 
We say, indeed, that the struggle with this powerful impulse and 
the emphasis the struggle involves on the ethical and jesthetic 
forces in the soul’s life ^steels’ the character, and for a few 
favorably organized natures this is true; it must also be acknowl¬ 
edged that the differentiation of individual character so marked 
in our time only becomes possible through se.vual limitations. 
But in by far the majority of cases tlie struggle with sensuality 
uses up the available energy of character, and this at the very 
time when the young man needs all his strength in order to win 
his place in the world.”^ 

When we have put the problem on this negative basis of 
abstinence it is difficult to see how we can dispute the justice of 
Freud’s conclusions. They hold good equally for abstinence 
from food and abstinence from se.vual love. When we have 
placed the problem on a more positive basis, and are able to 
invoke the more active and fruitful motives of asceticism and 
chastity this unfortunate fight against a natural impulse is 
abolished. If chastity is an ideal of the hannonious play of all 
the organic impulses of the soul and body, if asceticism, properly 
understood, is the athletic striving for a worthy object whicli 
causes, for the time, an indifference to the gratification of se.vual 
impulses, we are on wholesome and natural ground, and there is 
DO waste of energy in fruitless striving for a negative end, 
whether imposed artificially from without, as it usually is, or 
Toluntarily chosen by the individual himself. 


1 S Frpud. Scxiial-Probtemo. >farc1i, 1908. As Adele Schreibor also 
points out {Muttcrschutz, Jnn., 1907, p. 30). it is not enough to prove 
that abstinence is not dangerous; we have to remember that the spiritual 
and phvsieal energy* used up in repressing this mighty m.stinct often 
reduces'a jovous and energetic nature to a weary and faded shadow. 
Similarlv. Helene Sticker (Die Licbc und dte Frauen, P- 
“The question whether abstinence is harmful is. say the trutn. 
ridiculous question. One needs to be no neiwous specialist 
e matter of course, that a life of happy love and marriage is the healthy 
life, and its complete absence cannot fail to lend to severe 
Sion, even If no diioct physiological disturbanc-es can be demonstrated. 
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For there is really no complete analogy between sexual 
desire and hunger, between abstinence from sexual relations and 
abstinence from food. When we put tliem both on tlie basis ot 
abstinence we put tliem on a basis which covers the impulse for 
food but only half covers the impulse for sexual love. We con¬ 
fer no pleasure and no service on our food when we eat it. But 
the half of sexual love, perhaps the most important and ennobling 
half, lies in what we give and not in what we take. To reduce 
this question to the low level of abstinence, is not only to centre 
it in a merely negative denial but to make it a solely self-regard¬ 
ing question. Instead of asking: IIow can I bring joy and 
strength to another? we onlv ask: ITow can I preserve mv empty 
virtue? 


Therefore it i.s that from whatever aspect we consider the 
question.—whether in view of the flagrant contradiction between 
the authorities who have discussed this question, or of the 
illegitimate mingling liore of moral and physiological considera¬ 
tions, or of the merely negative and indeed unnatural character 
of the “virtue ’ tlius set up, or of the failure involved to grasp 
tlie ennohlingly altruistic and mutual side of sexual love,—from 
wliatcver aspect we ai)proach tlie problem of “sexual abstinence'* 
we ought only to agree to do so under protest. 

If wo thus decide to ai>proacIi it, and if we have reached 
the conviotion-whieh, in view of all the evidence we can 
scarcely escape—that, wliilc sexual abstinence in so far as it may 
be rocogniml as possible is not ineompntible with health, there 
are yet many adults for whom it is harmful, and a very much 
larger number for whom when prolonged it is undesirable we 
encounter a serious problem. It is a problem wbiob confronts 
any person, and especially the physician, who mav bo called upon 
to give professional advice to his fellows on this matter. If 
sexual relationships are sometimes desirable for unmarried per¬ 
sons, or for married persons who, for any reason, are debarred 
from conjugal union, is a physician justified in recommending 
such sexual relntionslnp.s to his patient? This is a question that 
has frequently been debated and decided in opposing senses. 
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Various distinguished physicians, especially in Germany, have 
proclaimed the duty of the doctor to recommend sexual intercourse to 
his patient whenever he considers it desirable, Gyurkovechky, for 
instance, has fully discussed this question, and answered it in the 
nfiirniative, Nystrom {ScxuahProbleme, July, 1908, p. 413) states that 
it is the physiciuirs duty, in some cases of sexual weakness, when all 
other methods of treatment have failed, to recommend sexual inter¬ 
course as the best remedy. Dr, Max Marcuse stands out as a con¬ 
spicuous advocate of the unconditional duty of the physician to 
advocate sexual intercourse in some cases, both to men and to women, 
and has on many occasions argued in this sense (c.^„ Darf dcr Arzt 
zum Ausscrchelichcn Oeschlcchtsvcrkehr rafenf 1904). Marcuse is 
strongly of opinion that a physician who, allowing himself to be 
influenced by moral, sociological, or other considerations, neglects to 
recommend sexual intercourse when he considers it desirable for the 
patient's health, is unworthy of his profession, and should cither give 
up medicine or send his patients to other doctors. This attitude, though 
not usually so emphatically stated, seems to be widely accepted. 
Ledcrer goes even further when ho states {ilonatsf;chrift fiir 
krankheHcn und SexucUe Ih/gicnCf 1000, Heft 3) that it is the physi¬ 
cian's duty in the case of a woman who is suffering from her husband’s 
impotence, to advise her to h'ave intercourse with another man, adding 
that ‘‘whether she does so with her hiisbaiura consent is no affair of 
the physician's, for he is not the guardian of morality, but the guardian 
of health,” The physicians who publicly take this attitude arc, how¬ 
ever, a small minority. In England, so far as I am aware, no physician 
of eminence has openly proelaimcd the duty of the doctor fo advise 
sexual intercourse outside marriage, although, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, in England, as elsewhere, it liappens that doctors, including 
women doctors, from time to time privately |>oint out to their unmar¬ 
ried and even married patients, that sexual intercourse would probably 
be beneficial. 

The duty of the physician to recommend sexual intercourse has 
been denied ns emphatically as it has been nnirmed. Thus Eulcnburg 
\f!cxuale Xeuropathic, p. 43), would by no means advise cxtra-conjugni 
relations to his patient; “such advice is quite outside the physician’s 
competence.” It is, of course, denied by those who regard sexual 
abstinence as always harmless, if not beneficial. Ilut it is also denied 
by many who consider that, under some circumstances, sexual inter- 
cotirse would do good. 

]VfoH has especially, and on many occasions, discussed the duty of 
the pliysieian in relation to the question of advising sexual intercourse 
outside marriage (e.g,, in his comprehensive work, AcrztUche Ethikt 
1902; aleo Zeiteckrift fiir Aertzliche Forfbildunp, 1905, Nos. 12-16; 
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Multcrschutz, 100.5, Iloft 3; (Icschlccht uml (j'tscllscluifl, vol. ii, Ilcft 
8). At till* outset Moll ha.l been cli.ijio<oci to assert tlie of the 

physician to roeonmioiid sexual intereimrse under some cireumstaiiees; 
“so long as marriage is unduly delayed and sexual intercourse outside 
marriage exists,” lie wrote {Die ('oitlrUrc i^c^ualcmiifinilunfj, SH‘<>nd 
edition, p. 287), “so long. I tliiiik, wc may use such intercoiirso 
therapeutically, provido<l that the rights of no thir«l person (husband 
or wife) are injured.” In all his later writings, however, Moll ranges 
himself clearly and decisively on the opposite side. lie considers that 
the physician has no right to overlook (he possible results of his advice 
In inflicting venereal disease, or. in the case of a woman, pregnanev. on 
hifl patient, and he bedieves that these serious results arc far more 
likely to happen than is always admitted by (hose who defend the 
legitimacy of such advice. Nor will Moll admit that the physician is 
entitled to overlook the moral aspects of the question. A physician 
may know that a poor man could obtain many things good for liis 
health by stealing, but be cannot advise him (o steal. Moll takes the 
case of a Catholic priest wlio is sulTering from neurasthenia due to 
sexual abstinence. I-ven altbongb the jdiy.-ician fwls certain that (be 
priest may be able to avoid all the risks of disease as well a.s of pub¬ 
licity. he is not entilleil to urge him to sexual intercourse. He has to 
remember that in thus causing a priest (o break his vows of cliastitv 
he may induce a mental eonlliet nml a bitter remorse which may load 
to the worst results, even on his patient's physical health. Similar 
results. Moll romark.s, may follow such advice when given to a married 

man or woman, to say nothing of j*ossible divorce procoedin-s uiid 
aecomj.anying evihs. " 

Ilobleder (Voile^unrien iibrr Ocsehleehfstrirh und Oesamirn Geseh- 
Icchtjilcben drr Mensrhn,) adopts n somewhat qualific.l attitude in this 
matter. As a general rule he is decidedly against recommending 
Mxual intereourse outside marriage to those who are suirering from 
parti.il or tein,v»rary ahstinenoe (the only form of ubstineace he reco- 
«»s). partly on the ground that the evils of abstinence are not serious 

CKW h.s own jmigment m the mutter. Ib.t in some classes of cases he 
T to bisexual persons, on the 


rt seems to me that there should he no doubt whatever as to 
o corroet professional attitude of the physician in relation to 
question of advice concerninrr se.vual intercourse. The 
physician is never entitled to advise his patient to adopt se.vual 
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intercourse outside marriage nor any method of relief which is 
commonly regarded as illegitimate. It is said that tiie physician 
has nothing to do with considerations of conventional morality. 
If he considers that champagne would be good for a poor patient 
he ought to recommend him to take champagne; he is not 
called upon to consider whether tlie patient will beg, borrow, or 
steal the champagne. But, after all, even if that be admitted, it 
must still be said that the pliysician knows that the cliampague, 
however obtained, is not likely to be poisonous. When, however, 
he prescribes sexual intercourse, with the same lofty indifference 
to practical considerations, he lias no such knowledge. In giving 
such a prescription the pliysician has in fact not the slightest 
knowledge of what he may be prescribing. lie may be giving 
his patient a venereal disease; he may be giving the anxieties and 
responsibilities of an illegitimate child; the prescriber is quite in 
the dark. He is in the same position as if he had prescribed a 
quack medicine of which the composition was unkmown to him, 
with the added disadvantage that the medicine may turn out to be 
far more potently explosive than is the case with the usually 
innocuous patent medicine. The utmost that a physician can 
properly permit himself to do is to put the case impartially before 
his patient and to present to him all the risks. The solution 
must be for the patient himself to work out, as best lie can, for 
it involves social and other considerations which, while they are 
indeed by no means outside the sphere of medicine, are certainly 
entirely outside the control of the individual private practitioner 
of medicine. 

Moll also is of opinion that this impartial prespntation of the case 
for and against sexual intercourse corresponds to the physician’s «hity 
in the matter. It is, indeed, a duty which can scarcely be escaped by 
the physician in many cases. Moll points out that it can by no means 
be assimilated, as some have supposed, with the recommendation of 
sexual intercour.se. It is. on the contrary, he rcmark.s. much more 
analogous to the physician’s duty in reference to operations. He puts 
before the patient the nature of the operation, its advantages and lU 
risks, but he leaves it to the patient’.s judgment to accept or reject the 
operation. Lewitt also {Or^rhlcchtUchc Fnthallxamkcit uud 
heilsstorunyen, 1905), after discussing the various opinions on this 
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question^ comes to the cotulusion that the physician, if he thinks that 
intercourse outside marriage might he bendicial, should explain the 
diflieulties an<l leave the patient liimscif to decide, 

'J'lu're i? another reason why, Iniving regard to tlie prevailing 
moral opinions at all events among the middle classes, a phvsician 
slioiild refrain from advising e.xtra-conjiigal intorcoiirse: he 
places liinisolf in a false relation to lii« social «-nvironmcnt. He 
is recommending a remedy the nature of wliicli he could not 
puhliely avow, ami so destroying tlie piildic cmtideiu e in himself. 
The only physician wlio is morally entitled to advise his patients 
to enter into c.xtra-Lonjugal rc'lationships is one wlio openly 
acknowledges that he is prepared to give such advice. The doctor 
wlio is openly working for social reform lias perliajis won the 
moral rigid to give advice in accordance M ith the tcndcncv of Iiis 
pnhlic activity, hut <“vcn then his advice may he verv duhiouslv 
judicious, ami he wo\ild he hotter advised to coniine his elForts 
at social reform to his public activities. The voice of the plivsi- 
cian, as Professor Max Floch of Frankfort observes, is more and 
more hoard in the dovelopmotd and new growth of social institu¬ 
tions; ho is a natural leaders in such movements, and proposals 
for reform pn.pcriy come from him. '•Hut,” as Flo.s. h continues, 
“p'ihliely to accept the excellence of existing institutions ami in’ 
the privacy of tlie consulting-room to give advice which assumes 
the irnperroction of (hose institutions is illogical and confusing. 
It IS the pliysinan's husine.ss to give advice wliich is in accord¬ 
ance wdli the interests of tlie communitv as a wliole, and thoce 
niterest.s ro.|uire that sexual relationships should he entered into 
between bealiby men and women who are alile and willimr to 
accept tbe results of tiieir union. That .Hiould be the physician’s 
nilo of comiuct. Only so can he become, what to-day be’ i.s often 
pro< !ain.ed to be. tbe leader of tlie nation.*” Tliis view is not as 
«e see, entirely in accord with that wind, a.ssumos that 'the 

re ard to the hearing of his adyice on social conduct. The 
patient .s in terests are primary, but tl.ey are not entitled to he 

1005, >""1 Sexuollo Moral." Mnttcrschufs. 
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placed in antagonism to the interests of society. The advice 
given by the wise physician must always be in harmony with the 
social and moral tone of his age. Thus it is that the tendency 
among the younger generation of physicians to-day to take an 
active interest in raising that tone and in promoting social 
reform—a tendency which exists not only in Gennany where such 
interests have long been acute, but also in so conservative a land 
fts England—is full of promise for the future. 

The physician is usually content to consider his duty to his 
patient in relationship to sexual abstinence as sufficiently ful¬ 
filled when he attempts to allay sexual hyperaesthesia by medical 
or hygienic treatment. It can scarcely be claimed, however, that 
the results of such treatment are usually satisfactory, and some¬ 
times indeed the treatment has a result which is the reverse of 
that intended. The difficulty generally is that in order to be 
efficacious the treatment must be carried to an extreme which 
exhausts or inhibits not only the genital activities alone but the 
activities of the whole organism, and short of that it may prove 
a stimulant rather than a sedative. It is difficult and \isually 
impossible to separate out a man’s sexual activities and bring 
influence to bear on these activities alone. Sexual activity is 
so closely intertwined with the other organic activities, erotic 
exuberance is so much a flower which is rooted in the whole 
organism, that the blow which crushes it may strike down the 
whole man. The bromides are universally recognized ns powerful 
sexual sedatives, but their influence in this respect only makes 
itself felt when they have dulled all the finest energies of the 
organism. Physical exercise is universally recommended to 
sexually hypenesthctic patients. Yet most people, men and 
women, find that physical exorcise is a positive stimulus to sexual 
activity. This is notably so as regards walking, and exuberantly 
energetic young women who arc troubled by the irritunt activity 
of their healthy sexual emotions sometimes spend a large part of 
their time in the vain attempt to lull their activity by long walks. 
Physical exercise only proves efficacious in this respect when it is 
carried to an extent which produces general exhaustion. Then 
indeed the sexual activity is lulled, but so are all the mental and 
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physical activities. It is undoubtedly true that exercises and 
games of ail sorts for young jjcople of both sexes iuive a sexually 
hygienic as well as a generally hygienic inlluenco which is 
undoubtedly beneficial. They are, on all grounds, to be preferred 
to prolonged sedentary occupations. But it is idle to suppose 
that games and exercise^ will supi)ress the sexual impulses, for 
in so far as they favor health, they favor all tlie impulses that 
are the result of liealtli. The most that can be expected is that 
they may tend to restrain the manifestations of sex by dispersing 
tlie enerjrv they •jenerate. 


There are many pliysical rules and precautions which are 
advocated, not without reason, as tending to inhibit or diminish 
sexual activity. The avoidance of heat and the cultivation of 
cold is one of the most important of these. Hot climates, a 
close atmospliere, heavy hed-clothing, hot baths, all tend j)owor- 
fully to e.xcite the sexual system, for that system is a peripheral 
sensory organ, and whatever stimulates the skin generally, 
stimulates the sexual system.^ Cold, which contracts the skin. 


also deadens the sexual feelings, a fact which the ascetics of old 
knew and acte<l upon. The garments and the posture of the body 
are not without inlluence. Constriction or pressure in the 
neighborhood of the sexual region, even tight corsets, as well as 
mternnl pressure, as from a distended bladder, are sources of 
sexual irritation. Sleeping on the back, which congests the 
spinal centres, also acts in the same way. as lias long been known 
by those who attend to sexual hygiene; thus it is stated that in 
the I-rancisoaii order it is prohibited to lie on tlie hack. Food 
and drink are, further, powerful sexual stimulants. This is 
true even of the simplest and most wholesome nourishment hut 
it IS more especially true of flesh meat, and, above all, of alcohol 
m Its stronger fornus such as spirits, licpieurs, sparkling and 
loavy AMnes, and even many English beers. This has always 
boon clearly realized by those who cultivate asceticism, and it is 
one of the powerful reasons why alcohol should not be -iven in 
^rly youth. As St. Jerome wrote, when telling Eustoehium 

avoid wine like poison. ‘Vino and youth are the 
» S «0 the Section on Touch in the fourth volume of those Studies 
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two fires of lust. Why add oil to the flame?”* Idleness, again, 
especially when combined with rich living, promotes sexual 
activity, as Burton sets forth at length in his Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly, and constant occupation, on the other hand, concentrates 
the wandering activities. 

ilental exercise, like physical exercise, has sometimes been 
advocated as a metliod of calming sexual excitement, but it seems 
to be equally equivocal in its action. If it is profoundly inter¬ 
esting and exciting it may stir up rather tlian lull the sexual 
emotions. If it arouses little interest it is unable to exert any 
kind of influence. Tliis is true even of mathematical occupations 
which have been advocated by various authorities, including 
Broussais, as aids to sexual liygiene.' ‘‘I have tried mechanical 
mental work,” a lady writes, “such as solving arithmetical or 
algebraic problems, but it does no good; in fact it seems only to 
increase the excitement.” “I studied and especially turned my 
attention to mathematics,” a clergyman writes, “with a view to 
check my sexual tendencies. To a certain extent I was success¬ 
ful. But at the approach of an old friend, a voice or a touch, 
these tendencies came back again with renewed strength. I 
found inathcmalics, however, the best thing on the whole to take 
off my attention from women, better than religious exercises 
which I tried when younger (twenty-two to thirty).” At the 
best, however, such devices are of merely temporary efficacy. 

It is easier to avoid arousing the sexmal impulses than to 
impose silence on them by hygienic measures when once they are 


1 “I liavc had two years' close expericiico and connexion with the 
Trappists ” wrote Dr. Dutterfipld, of Natal {Jtritish Mcdital Journal, 
Sent 15 190H p. <i08), “both ns modicnl attendant and as being a 
Catholic’in creed mvself. I have studied them and invcsti^ted their 
life, habits and diet, and though I shoul.l be very backward ‘n adopting 
it my-self. os not suited to me individually, the great bulk of them are 
in absolute ideal health an.l strength, seddom ailing, capable 

work, mental and physical. Their life is very simple and very 
A healthier body of men and women, with perfect fj 

per-this latter I lay great stress on-it would ^ " ["J: 

Ifp'illli l>oanis in their eyes and connton^ince and actions. Onij in sick 
ncTs or p?o^ng"d % are they allowed any strong foods-menta, 

eggs, etc.—or any alcohol. 

2 L^Instinct Scxucl^ second edition, p. 332. 
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aroused. It is, therefore, in childliood and voutli that all these 

measures niav be most reasonablv observed in order to avoid am 

• • « 

premature sexiial cxcitcnjent. In one group of stolidly normal 
cliildrcn influences tliat might be exjjected to act sexually pass 
away unpereeived. At tlie other extreme, another group of 
children are so neurotically and prccoeiouslv sensitive that no 
precautions will preserve them from such intluences. Hut 
between these groups tliere is another, jjrohablv much the largest, 
who resist slight sexual suggestions Init may succumb to stronger 
or longer iiithiencos. and on these the cares of sexual hviriene may 
protltably he bestowctl.^ 


.\fter puberty, when the sj>ontaneous and inner voice of sex 
may at any moment suddenly make itself heard, all )iy<fienic 
precautions are liable to he flung to the winds, and even the 
youth or maiden most anxious to retain the ideals of cliastitv can 
often do little hut wait till the storm lias passed. It sometimes 
happens that a prolonged period of sexual storm and stress occurs 
poon after puberty, and tlien dies away although there has been 
little or no sexual gratification, to be siicceede<l bv a jieriod of 
comparative calm. It must be remembered tliat in many, and 
perhaps ino.st. individuals, men and women, the sexual appetite, 
unlike hunger or thirst, can after a prolonged struggK., be reduced 
to a more or less quiescent state wliich. far from injuring, mav 
even benefit flic physical and psycliic vigor generallv. This mav 
happen whether or not sexual gratification has been obtained. If 
there has never been any such gratification, the strugWe is los^ 
fevore and sooner over, unless tlie individual is of lii-hlv erotic 


raro h-fora nlJtdn or twenty It 5rsn5T''’T 

f>ne hns a rlshi to nm nff^r x f ropoati^, that 

«n;l the el.Jer lafls sometinie/hnitaMv iM 'tV • 

foinfif nl>oiit with a crirl No t]nu) i ii • A yonnpor boy Jound 

liconao later. ® preliminary to nuich 


li 
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temperament. If there has been gratification, if the mind is 
filled not merely with desires but with joyous experience to which 
the body also has grown accustomed, then the struggle is longer 
and more painfully absorbing. Tlie succeeding relief, however, 
if it comes, is sometimes more complete and is more likely to be 
associated with a state of psychic health. For the fundamental 
experiences of life, under normal conditions, bring not only 
intellectual sanity, but emotional pacification, A conquest of the 
sexual appetites which has never at any period involved a grati¬ 
fication of these appetites seldom produces results that commend 
themselves as rich and beautiful. 

In tliese combats tliere are, however, no permanent con¬ 
quests. For a very large number of people, indeed, tlmugh there 
may be emotional changes and fluctuations dependent on a 
variety of circumstances, there can scarcely be said to be any 
conquest at all. They arc either always yielding to the impulses 
that assail tliem, or always resisting those impulses, in the first 
case with remorse, in the second with dissatisfaction. In either 
case much of their lives, at the time when life is most vigorous, is 
wasted. With women, if they happen to be of strong passions 
and reckless impulses to abandonment, the results may be highly 
enervating, if not disastrous to the general psychic life. It is to 
this cause, indeed, that some have been inclined to attribute the 
frequent mediocrity of won>en’s work in artistic and intellectual 
fields. Women of intellectual force are frequently if not gen¬ 
erally women of strong passions, and if they resist the tendency 
to merge themselves in the duties of maternity their lives are 
often wasted in emotional conflict and their psychic natures im¬ 
poverished.^ 


1 Tlic juimorical prepontlerancc wliich celibate women teacliera have 
now gained ii. the American school system has caused much misgiving 
among many sagacious ob.servcrs, and is said to bo unsatisfactory 
results oil the pupils of l>oth sexes. A distinguished autliontj^ I ro- 
fessor hfcKeen Cattell (“The School and the Family, I'opujar Set^ 
Monthly, Jan., 1909), referring to this preponderance of 
and unsexed spinsters.” goes so far as to say that ‘the ultimate result 
of letting the celibate female be the usual teacher has beeti such ns to 
make it a question whether it wouhl not be an advautage to the countiy 
If the whole school plant could be scrapped. 
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Tlic oxtviit (o M-hich scxu;.l abstinence and the stru;.'i'les it involves 
may hamper and ab-<orb the individual throughout life is well ilhistr.ited 
in the f 9 llowiiig case. A lady, vigorous, robust, and gencr.illy healthy, 
of great intelligence and high character, has reached middle life without 
marrying, or ever having sexual relationships. She was an onlv child, 
and when between three and fo»tr years of age, a plavinate some six 
years older, initiated her into the habit of playing with her sexual 
parts. She w.as, however, at this age quite «levoid of sexual feelings, 
and the habit <lro()ped naturally. witlio\it any bad elTects, as soon as .she 
left the neighborhood of this girl a year or so later. Her health w.as 
good and even brilliant, and she developed vigorously at puberty. At 
the age of sixteen, liowever, a mental shock caused menstruation to 
diminish in amount during .some years, and .simultaneously with this 
diminution persistent sexual exeiteinont appeared spontani-ouslv, fur the 
first time. She reg-arded sueh feelings as nhnormal and unhealthv. an.I 
cx.rtod all her powers of self-control in resisting them. Ibit will power 
had no olToot in diminishing the feelings. There was constant and 
imperious exeitement. with the sense of vibration, tension. pres.sure, 
dilatation and tickling. ar<-oni|>anieil, it may he, by .some ovarian con. 
gestion, for she felt that on (be left si<le there was a m-fwork of sexual 
nerves, and retroversion of the uterus was detecte.1 some years later. 
Her life was strenuous with many duties, but no ocenpati.'m could b.’ 
pursued without this undercurrent of sexual hvpera-sthesi > inv.dvin-' 
perpetual Bclf-eontrol. This continued more or loss acutely for many 
years, when menstruation smldenly stoppe.l altogether, much before the 
usu.al period of (he cliimutcric. At the same time (l,e sexual excite- 

men. ri.a ,vhs nssociato.l ..ill, 

an,l ,1, cmpU.lo .vo„. bo.l, by the 

"-nt of a inlhng .Ingrro „f a.,a„nia, abe ,va, aubjaC-J to a leg „„d 

f rom that .mo five year, ago, lo ,b„ preont. (boro b,„ bo-,, con- 
.tan ,o.ual ovo.lomonl, „„,1 .bo ha, alway, to bo on gr.ar,. lo'l 2 

tacTthat -I-"'- llnr torluro i, incroa.od by the 

tom • , o"" “■■>» "f ta.r . .ITorin.-, -A 

(.nman „ haadicappod,” aho wrilo,. ••.Vhc may „ovor V 

I... .io;.o ■z:iZc:': Z'jz'Z 

-Uo, and loavo. irrl.nbnify, rvabofnln;,,. „„d .LZZ::ZZ7: 
•y.. bn. „ a oanse of rennrso to her, for ,bo regard, maaturbatlor. a! 
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entirely abnormal and unnatural. She has tried to gain benefit, not 
merely by the usual methods of physical hygiene, but by suggestion, 
Christian Science, etc., but all in vain. “I may say,” she writes, “that 
it is the most passionate desire of my heart to be freed from this bond¬ 
age, that I may relax the terrible years-long tension of resistance, and 
be happy in my own way. If I had this affliction once a month, once 
a week, even twice a week, to stand against it would be child’s play. I 
should scorn to resort to Unnatural means, however moderately. But 
self-control itself has its revenges, and I sometimes feel as if it is no 
longer to be borne.” 

Thus while it is an immense benefit in physical and psychic 
development if the eruption of the disturbing sexual emotions can 
bo delayed until puberty or adolescence, and while it is a very 
great advantage, after that eruption has occurred, to be able to 
gain control of tliese emotions, to crush altogether the sexual 
nature w'uuld be a barren, if not, indeed, a perilous victory, 
bringing with it no satisfaction. “If T had only had three 
weeks’ happiness,” said a woman, “I would not quarrel with 
Fate, but to have one’s whole life so absolutely empty is horrible.” 
If such vacuous self-restraint may, by courtesy, be tenned a 
virtue, it is but a negative virtue. The persons who achieve it, 
as the result of congenitally feeble sexual aptitudes, merely (as 
Gynrkovechky, FUrbringer, and Lowenfeld have all alike re¬ 
marked) made a virtue of their weakness. Many others, whose 
instincts were less weak, when they disdainfully put to flight the 
desires of sex in early life, have found that in later life that foe 
returns in tenfold force and perhaps in unnatural shapes.^ 


iCorro {Lea CrimineU, p. 351) mentions that of thirteen prieste 
convicted of crime, six were guilty of sexual attempts on children, and 
of eiglity-three convicted lay teachers, forty-eight had committed similar 
offenses. This was at a time when lay teachers were in practice almost 
compelled to live a celibate life; altered conditions have greatly dimin¬ 
ished this class of offense among them. Without going so far as 
many moral and religious men. clergymen and others, who ,hnye led 
severely abstinent lives in youth, sometimes experience in middle ago 
or later the eruption of almost uncontrollable sexual impulses, norma 
or abnormal, fn women such manifestations arc apt to take orm 
of obsessional thoughts of sexual character, as c.g.. the case (/ 

Uendua C'ongr/'s International de Mfdccine, Moscow. 1S97. P; 

of a chaste woman who was compelled to think about and look at tn 

sexual organs of men. 
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Tlie conception of ‘‘sexual abstinence*' is, we see. an entirely 
false and artiik-ial conception. It is not only ill-adjusted to tli« 
hygienic facts of the case but it fails even to invoke anv 
genuinely moral motive, for it is exclusively self-regarding and 
self-centred. It only becomes genuinely moral, and truly inspir¬ 
ing, when we transfonu it into the altruistic virtue of self- 
sacrifice. When we have done so we see that the element of 
abstinence in it ceases to be essential. ^‘Self-sacrifice,'’ writes the 
author of a thoughtful book on the sexual life, “is acknowledged 
to be the basis of virtue; the noblest instances of self-sacrifice 
are those dictated by sexual alTection. Sympathy is the secret of 
altruism; nowhere is sympathy more real and complete than in 
love. Courage, both moral and physical, the love of truth and 
honor, the spirit of enterprise, and the admiration of moral 
worth, are all inspired by love as by nothing else in human 
nature. Celibacy denies itself that inspiration or restrict.^ its 
influence, according to the measure of its denial of sexual 
intimacy. *1 hus the deliberate adoption of a consistently celibate 
life implies the narrowing doum of emotional and moral experi¬ 
ence to a degree which is, from tlie broad scientific standpoint, 

tmjustifiod by any of the advantages piously supposed to accrue 
from it."* 


In a sane natural order all the impulses are centred in the 
fulfilment of needs and not in their denial. Moreover, in this 
special matter of sex, it is inevitable that the needs of others and 
not merely the needs of the individual himself, should determine 
action. It i.s more especially the needs of the female which are 
the determining factor; for those needs arc more various, com¬ 
plex and elusive, and in his attentiveness to their gratification 
lie male finds a source of endless erotic satisfaction. It might 
bo thought that the introduction of im altruistic motive here i* 
merely the claim of theoretical morality insisting that there shall 
‘>0 a finn curb on animal instinct. But, as we have again and 
afrnm seen throughout the long course of these Studies,''it is not 
so. Ihe animal instinct itself makes this demand. It is a 


1J. A. Godfrey, The Science of Sex. p. 138. 
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biological law that rules throughout the zoological world and 
has involved the universality of courtship. In man it is only 
modified because in man sexual needs are not entirely concen¬ 
trated in reproduction, but more or less penetrate the whole of 
life. 

While from the point of view of society, as from that of 
Nature, the end and object of the sexual impulse is procreation, 
and nothing beyond procreation, that is by no means true for the 
individual, whose main object it must be to fulfil himself har¬ 
moniously with that due regard for others which the art of living 
demands. Even if sexual relationships had no connection with 
()rocreation whatever—as some Central Australian tribes believe 
—they would still be justifiable, and are, indeed, an indispensable 
aid to the best moral development of the individual, for it is only 
in so intimate a relationship as tliat of sex that the finest graces 
and aptitudes of life liave full scope. Even the saints cannot 
forego tile sexual side of life. The best and most accomplished 
saints from Jerome to Tolstoy—even the exquisite Francis of 
Assisi—had stored up in their past all the experiences tliat go to 
tlio complete realization of life, and if it wore not so tliey would 
have been the less saints. 

The element of positive virtue thus only enters when tlie 
control of the sexual impulse has passed beyond the stage of 
rigid and sterile abstinence and has become not merely a delib¬ 
erate refusal of what is evil in se.x, but a deliberate acceptance of 
what is good. It is only at that moment that such control 
becomes a real part of the great art of living. For the art of 
living, like any other art, is not compatible with rigidity, but lies 
in the weaving of a perpetual harmony between refusing and 
accepting, between giving and taking.^ 

The future, it is clear, belongs ultimately to those who arc 
slowly building up sounder traditions into the structure of life. 
The ‘‘problem of sexual abstinence” will more and more sink into 
insignificance. There remain the great solid fact of love, the 
great solid fact of chastity. Those are eternal. Between them 


1 See. c.g.. Unvelock “St. Frant-is and Otl.ers,” Affirmations. 
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there is nothing but harmony. The development of one involves 
the development of tlie other. 

It has been necessary to treat seriously this problem of 
“sexual abstinence” because we have beliind us the traditions of 

two thousand \cars based on certain ideals of sexual law and 

% 

sexual license, together with the long ellort to huihl up practice? 
more or less conditioned by those ideals. We cannot immediately 
escape from these traditions even when we question their validity 
for ourselves. \Ve have not only to recognize their existence, but 
also to accept the fact that for some time to come they must still 
to a eonsideralile extent control the thoughts and even in some 
degree (he actions of existing communities. 

It is umloubledly deplorable. It involves the introduction 
of an artiliciality into a real natural order. Iy)ve is real and 


positive; chastity is real and positive. Hut sexual abstinence is 
unreal and negative, in the strict sense perhaps impossible. The 
underlying feelings of all tliose who have emphasized its impor¬ 
tance is that a physiological process can bo good or bad according 
Bs it i.s or is not carried out under certain arbitrary external con- 
'htions, which render it licit or illicit. An act of sexual inter¬ 
course under the name of “marriage” is beneficial; the very 
same act, under the name of “incontinence,” is jiernicious. Xo 
phypiological process, and still less any spiritual i)roces?, can 
bear sucli restriction. It is as much as to say that a meal becomes 
plod or bad, digestible or indigestible, aceording as a grace is or 
is not pronounced before the eating of it. 

It is deplorable because, such a conception being essentially 

unreal, an element of unreality is thus introduced into a matter 

of the grayc.st conceni alike to the imlividual and to society. 

Artihcial disputes have been introduced wliere no matter of real 

f isfuito need exist. A contest lias been carried on marked bv all 

the ferocity wliicb marks contests about metaphysical or pseudo- 

ruotaphvsjoal ditTorenccs having no concrete basis in the actual 

world As will happen in such cases, there lias, after all. been no 

rpul difTerenoe between the disputants because the point tliev 

quarreled over was unreal. In truth each side was right and each 
side was wrong. 
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It is necessary, we see, that the balance should be held even. 
An absolute license is bad; an absolute abstinence—even though 
some by nature or circumstances are urgently called to adopt it— 
is also bad. They are both alike away from tlie gracious equilib¬ 
rium of Nature. And tlie force, we see, which naturally holds 
this balance even is the biological fact that the act of sexual union 
is the satisfaction of the erotic needs, not of one person, but of 
two persons. 
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Moral Revolt Against Prostitution—Squalid Vice Based on Luxurioua 
Virtue—Tlie Ordinarj'Attitude Towards Prostitutes—Its Cruelty Absurd 
—The Need of Reforming Prostitution—The Need of Reforming Mar¬ 
riage—These Two Needs Closely Correlated—^The Dynamic Relationships 
Involved. 

/. The Orgy. 

TiLtDiTioXAL morality, religion, and established convention 
combine to promote not only the extreme of rigid abstinence but 
also that of reckless license. They preach and idealize the one 
extreme; they drive those who cannot accept it to adopt tlie 
opposite extreme. In the great ages of religion it even happens 
that the severitj’ of the rule of abstinence is more or less deliber¬ 
ately tempered by the permission for occasional outbursts of 
license. We thus have tlie orgy, which flourished in medieval 
days and is, indeed, in its largest sense, a universal manifestation, 
having a function to fulfil in every orderly and laborious civiliza¬ 
tion, built up on natural energies that are bound by more or less 
inevitable restraints. 

The consideration of the orgy, it may be said, lifts us beyond 
the merely sexual sphere, into a higher and wider region which 
belongs to religion. The Greek or^eia referred originally to 
ritual things done with a religious purpose, though later, when 
dances of Bacchanals and the like lost their sacred and inspiring 
character, the idea was fostered by Christianity' that such things 
were immoral.^ Yet Christianity was itself in its origin an orgy 
of the higher spiritual activities released from the uncongenial 
servitude of classic civilization, a great festival of the poor and 
the humble, of the slave and the sinner. And when, with the 
necessity for orderly social organization, Christianity had ceased 
to be tliis it still recognized, as Paganism had done, tlie need for 
an occasional orgy. It appears that in 743 at a Synod Iield in 
Hainault reference was made to the February debauch {de Spur- 
calihus in fehruario) as a pagan practice; yet it was precisely 
this pagan festival which was embodied in the accepted customs 
of the Christian Church as the chief orgy of the ecclesiastical 

^ 1 See, e.g., Cheetlmm’s Hulstion I>ecture9, The Mysteries. Pagan and 

Christian, pp. 123, 130. 
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year, the great Carnival prefixed to the long fast of Lent. The 
celebration on Shrove Tuesday and the j)revimis Sunday con¬ 
stituted a Christian Bacchanalian festival in which all classes 
joined. The greatest freedom and activity of physical movement 
was encouraged; “some go about naked without sliame, some 
crawl on all fours, some on stilts, some imitate animals.^'* As 
lime w’cnt on the Carnival lost its most strongly marked 
Bacchanalian features, hut it still retains its essential character 
as a pennitted and temporary relaxation of the tension of cus¬ 
tomary restraints and conventions. The Mcdiseval Feast of 
Fools—a New Years Bevel well established by the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, mainly in France—presented an expressive picture of a 
Christian orgy in its extreme form, for here the most sacred 
ceremonies of the C'hureli became the sul>jcct of fantastic parodv. 
The Church, according to Nietzsche's saying, like all wise legis¬ 
lators, recognized that where great impulses and habits have to he 
cultivated, intercalary days must be appointed in which these 
impulses and habits may he denied, and so learn to hunger anew.- 
'I’lie clergy took the leading part in these folk-festivals, for to 
the men of that ago, as Moray remarks, “the temple otferod the 
complete notes of the human gamut; tliey found there the 
teaching of all duties, tlie consolation of all sorrows, the satis- 


1 Ilorm.'iyr’g Tnachrnbiich. mS, p. 25.i. IlnBolstange. i„ „ chapter 
on tiieducval festivals in his Su<l(lcutschc.^ liaueriilcbcn im Mittclaltcr 
shows how, in those Oiristian orpes which were really of pagan origin.’ 
the German people reacted with tremendous and boist^TOim energy- 
against the laborious and monotunous oxistenro of cverj-day life. 

T? clearly realized by the more intelligent ui>hol<leis of tlu 

feast of Fools. Austere persons wished to al>oli«h this Feast, ami in a 
remarkable petition sent np to the Theoh.gical FuouUv of Paris (and 

dcs Groicsk-Kowischen, fourth edition p. 
the case for the Feast is thus presented: “We do this according to 
jnemnt enstoin in order that folly, which is second nature to man and 
ms to jnl>orn. may at least once a year Imve fr«»e outlet. Wine 
sk0 Mould burst if mc failed sometimes to remove the hxing ami let in 

”1* ill-honnd casks and h.arrels which would let out 
Tviijo of wisdom if by constant devotion and fear of God we allowed 

’’P spodt. Tims 

we Lf?'” »>P sP«vt. so that with the greater zeal 

wL nftt-nvnrds return to the worship of God.” The Feast of Fools 

9f it nerrr’l»!’rr'‘‘^ V"!-' the sixteenth eentury. and relics 

P ted (qs at Aix) till near the end of the eighteenth century. 
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faction of all joys. The sacred festivals of mediaeval Christianity 
•were not a survival from Itoman times; they leapt from the very 
heart of Christian society.”^ But, as Meray admits, all great 
and vigorous peoples, of the East and the West, Iiave found it 
necessary sometimes to play with their sacred things. 

Among the Greeks and Romans this need is eveiyv\’her 0 
visible, not only in their comedy and their literature generally, 
but in everyday life. As Nietzsche truly remarks (in his Geburt 
der Tragodie) the Greeks recognized all natural impulses, even 
those that are seemingly unworthy, and safeguarded them from 
working mischief by providing channels into which, one special 
days and in special rites, the surplus of wild energ}' might liarm- 
lessly flow. Plutarch, the last and most influential of tlie 
Greek moralists, well says, v/hen advocating festivals (in his 
essay “On the Training of Children”), that “even in bows and 
harps we loosen their strings that we may bend and wind them 
up again.” Seneca, perhaps the most influential of Roman if 
not of European moralists, even recommended occasional drunk¬ 
enness. “Sometimes,” he wrote in his De Tranquillihie, “wo 
ought to come even to the point of intoxication, not for the pur¬ 
pose of drouming ourselves but of sinking ourselves deep in wine. 
For it washes away cares and raises our spirits from the lowest, 
depths. The inventor of wine is called Liber because he frees the 
Boul from the servitude of care, releases it from slavery, 
quickens it, and makes it bolder for all undertakings.” The 
Romans were a sterner and more serious people than the Greeks, 
but on that very account they recognized the necessity of occa¬ 
sionally relaxing their moral fibres in order to preserve their tone, 
and encouraged the prevalence of festivals which were marked 
bv much more abandonment than those of Greece. When these 


1 A Meray, La Vie au Tempst dcs Libres Priicheura, yol. ii, Ch. X. 
A. rrood and ftcholarlv account of the Feast of Foola is (jivon hy K. 
Chambers, The llediirval Stage, Ch. Xlll. It »8 true tl'ot the Cliiw^ 
and the early F.athers often anathematized the theatre. But Grej^ry 
of Nazianzen wished to found a Christian theatre; the »Iedi«val lUvs' 
tcries were certainly under the proteelion of the c ergx'; and St Ihomas 
Aquinas, the greatest of the schoolmen, only condemns the theatre witii 

eautious qualifications. 
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festivals began to lose their moral sanction and to fall into clecay 
the decadence of liome liaj begun. 

All over the world, and iu>t excepting the most primitive 
savages—for even savage life is built up on systematic con¬ 
straints which sometimes need relaxation—the jiriiiciple of tlio 
orgv is recognized and accepted, dims SjiencK-r and Gillci* 
describe^ the Xathagura or lirc-ceremony of the Warramunga 
tribe of Central Australia, a festival taken part in by both sexes, 
in which all the onlinary rules of social life arc broken, a kin<l 
of Saturnalia in which, however, tliere is no sexual license, for 
sexual license is, it need scarcely he said, no essential part of the 
>rgv, even when the ortrv liglitens the hurden of sexual con- 
straints, Jn a widely diiTereiit jiart of the world, in Britisli 
Columbia, tlie Salish Indians, acconling to Hill Tout,- believed 
tliat, long before the whites came, their ancestors observed a Sab¬ 
bath or seventh day ceremony for dancing and praying, assemb¬ 
ling at sunrise ami dancing till noon. The Sabhatli. or peri¬ 
odically recurring orgy.—not a day of tension and constraint but 
a festival of joy, a rc-t from all the duties of cvervdav life,— 
has, as we know, formed an essential part of many of the onlerlv 
ancient civilizations on which our own has been built it is 
highly probal)le that the stability of these ancient civilizations 
was intimately associated with their recognition of the need of a 
Sabbath orgy. S\icli fe-tivals are, indeed, as Crawlov observes, 
processes of purification and roinvigoration, the elTort to put olT 
“the old man” and put on “the new man,” to enter with fresh 
energv' on the path of everyday life.'* 


1 Sppncfr ninl fJilb-n. ynrihfrix Trih'-^ of Central Auclrnlia. Ch. 'XTT. 

iJotirtial Anthropological Institute, July-I)oc.. lOiU. p. 320. 

3 Wotennari'k {Ori<jin and D' velopnuni of the Moral hliOs, vol. 
11 , pp. 2sa-0» sliows how wiJ.-prpa.l is tlte cu>tom of .settiri" apart n 
poriotlka! rest day. 

* A. E. Crawley. The Mi/slir Rose, pp. 273 ct scq., Crawlcv liriic'j 
info association with this function of cToat festivals the cu^toin. found 
in some parts of the world, of exchanging Mives at thc'o times, “it has 
nothing whatever to do with the marriage system, except as breaking it 
for a season, women of forbidden degree being lent, on the same groimd.s 
as conventions and ordinary relations are broken at festivals of the 
‘ ntnrnalia type, the objeet being to change life and st.art afresh, bv 
«ch.anging even thing one enn. while the v .tv net of exchange coincides 
ila the other dcsis*, to Weld the community together” (76., p. 479). 
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The orgy is an institution which by no means has its signifi* 
cance only for tlie past. On the contrary, the higli tension, the 
rigid routine, the gray monotony of modern life insistently call 
for moments of organic relief, though the precise form that tliat 
orgiastic relief takes must necessarily change with other social 
changes. As Wilhelm von Humboldt said, “just as men need 
suffering in order to become strong so they need joy in order to 
become good.^^ Charles Wagner, insisting more recently (in his 
Jeunesse) on the same need of joy in our modern life, regrets that 
dancing in the old, free, and natural manner has gone out of 
fashion or become imwholesome. Dancing is indeed the most 
fundamental and primitive form of the orgj', and that which most 
completely and healthfully fulfils its object. For while it is 
undoubtedly, as we see even among animals, a process by which 
sexual tumescence is accomplished,^ it by no means necessarily 
becomes focussed in sexual detumescence but it may itself become 
a detumesceut discharge of accumulated energy. It was on this 
account tliat, at all events in former days, the clergy in Spain, on 
moral grounds, openly encouraged the national passion for 
dancing. Among cultured people in modern times, the orgy 
tends to take on a purely cerebral form, which is less wholesome 
because it fails to lead to harmonious discharge along motor 
channels. In these comparatively passive forms, however, tlie 
orgy tends to become more and more pronounced under the con¬ 
ditions of civilization. Aristotle’s famous statement concerning 
the function of tragedy as “purgation” seems to be a recognition 
of the beneficial effects of the orgy.2 Wagner’s music-dramas 
appeal powerfully to this need; the theatre, now as ever, fulfils 
a great function of the same kind, inherited from the ancient 
days when it was the ordered expression of a sexual festival,® 


1 See “The Analysis of the Sexual Impulse” in vol. iii of these 
/ftudicg. 

2G. Murray, Ancienf Greek Literature, p. 211. 

3 The Greek drama probably arose out of a folk-festival of more or 
less sexual character, and it is even possible that the medi®val drima 
had a somewhat similar oripin (see Donaldson. The Greek Theatre;^ Gil¬ 
bert Jfurray, loc. cit.; Karl Pearson. The Chances of Death, vol. ii, pp- 
I35-G. 280 et scq.). 
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The theatre, indeed, tends at tlie j)rescnt time to assume a larger 
importance and to approximate to the more serious dramatic per¬ 
formances of classic days by being transferred to the day-time 
and tlie open-air. France has espcciallY taken the initiative in 
tlioe perfonnances, analogous to tlie JJionysiae fe>tivals of 
antiquity and the Mvsteries and Moraliti‘'S of the Middle Ages. 
The movement bejtan some years a;;o at Oraimo. In tliere 
Were, in France, as many as tliirty o))en-air tlieatres (Theatres de 
la Xature,” “XliLatres dii rioleil,” etc..) while it is in ^Marseilles 
that the lirst formal open-air theatre has been erected since classic 
days.^ In England, likewise, there has been a great extension of 
popular interest in dramatic perfonnances, and tlie newly insti¬ 
tuted I’ageants, carried out and taken ]>art iti by the pojiulation 
of the region commemorated in the 1‘ageaiit. are festivals of the 
same character. In England, however, at the jnesent time, the 
real jiopular orgiastic festivals are the Bank holidays, witli whieh 
may be a.-^sociated tlie more occasional cclelirations, “MalTokings,” 
etc., often called out by conifiarativelv insignificant national 
evcMits but still adiHpiatc to arouse orgiastic enmtions as genuine 
as tliosc of antiquity, tliough tlicv are lacking in beauty and 
religious consecration. It is easy iinlecd for the narrowly austere 
person to view sucli manifestations with a supercilious smile, but 
in the eyes of the moralist and the pliilosopher these orgiastic 
festivals exert a salutary and jneserviilive funetion. In every 
age of dull and monotonous routine—and all civilization involves 
such routine—many natural impulses and functions tend to 
become siqiprossi'il. atmjihied, or jiervertcd. They need these 
moments of joyous exercise and expression, moments in whicli 
they may not necessarily attain their full activity but in wliich 
they will at all events be able, as Cyplcs exjire^ses it, to rehearse 
their great possibilities.2 

lort- Clior»-Rfs Franyais,” ifrrcurc dc France Arnv L 

• , p. I SO. • ^ 

2‘•This is. in fact." Cyplc.s declares {The Process of lluma» 

^ function—to rehearse within us preater 

^1 tic possibilities, to habituate us to larger actualizations of personal- 
dVli . manner." and so to arouse, "aiinlesslv but snieii. 

awl}, the sheer aa yet unfulfilled possibilities within U3” * ‘ 
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II. The Origin and Development of Prostitution. 

The more refined forms of the orgy flourish in civilization, 
dlthough on account of their mainly cerebral character they arc 
not the most beneficent or the most effective. The more 
primitive and muscular forms of the orgy tend, on the other 
hand, under tlie influence of civilization, to fall into discredit 
and to be so far as possible suppressed altogether. It is partly 
in this way that civilization encourages prostitution. For the 
orgy in its primitive forms, forbidden to show itself openly and 
reputably, seeks the darkness, and allying itself with a funda¬ 
mental instinct to which civilized society offers no complete 
legitimate satisfaction, it firmly entrenches itself in the very 
centre of civilized life, and thereby constitutes a problem of 
immense difficulty and importance.^ 

It is commonly said that prostitution has existed always and 
everywhere. That statement is far from correct. A kind of 
amateur prostitution is occasionally found among savages, but 
usually it is only when barbarism is fully developed and is already 
approaching the stage of civilization that well developed prosti¬ 
tution is found. It exists in a systematic form in every civiliza¬ 
tion. 

\\'hat is prostitution? There has been considerable discus¬ 
sion as to the correct definition of prostitution.^ The Roman 
Ulpian said that a prostitute was one who openly abandons her 
body to a number of men without choice, for money.^ Not all 
modem definitions have been so satisfactory. It is sometimes 
said a prostitute is a woman who gives herself to numerous mca 
To be sound, however, a definition must be applicable to both 

1 wlien monotonous labor ix intollectiuil, it is not tliereby pro* 
tcctod against degrading orgiastic reactions. Prof. L. Gurlitt show* 
(Die Ticuc Generation. .Juiiuarj’, 1909, pp. 31-0) how the strenuous, 
unremitting intellectual work of Prussian seminaries leads among both 
teachers and scholars to the worst forms of the org>-. 

2R«butaux discusses various definitions of prostittition, Dc la 
Prontitution cn Europe, pp. 119 et seq. For the origin of the names to 
designate the prostitute, see Schrader, ffeallexicon, art. “Beischlilferin. 

3 Diffr.tt, lib. Txiii, tit. ii, p. 43. If she only gave herself to one or 
two persons, though for money, it was not prostitution. 
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sexes alike and we should certainly hesitate to describe a man who 
had sexual intercourse witli many women as a prostitute. The 
idea of venality, the intention to sell tlie favors of the body, is 
essential to the conception of prostitution. Thus (luyot defines 
a prostitute as “any person for whom se.Nual relationships are 
subordinated to gain.^‘1 It is not, however, adequate to define a 
prostitute simply as a woman who sells her body. That is done 
every day by women who become wives in order to gain a home 
and a livcliliood, yet, immoral as tliis conduct may be from any 
high ethical standpoint, it would be inconvenient and even mis¬ 
leading to call it 2 >rostitution .2 It is better, therefore, to define 
a prostitute as a woman who temporarily sells her sexual favors 
to various persons. Thus, according to Wliarton’s Lau'-lexicon 
a prostitute is “a woman who indiscriminately consorts with men 
for hire’; Bonger states that "tliose women arc prostitutes who 
sell their bodies for the exercise of se.vual acts and make of this a 
profession”;^ Richard again states that “a prostitute is a woman 
who ])ublicly gives lierself to the first comer in return for a 
pecuniary remuneration.”-* As, finally, the prevalence of homo¬ 
sexuality has led to the existence of male prostitutes, the defini¬ 
tion must lie put in a form irrespective of sox, and we may, there¬ 
fore, say that a prostitute is a person who makes it a profession 


• Guyot, 1,(1 Prostitution, p. S. Tlie olcniont of vcnalitv i.s essential 
and relief,o,IS writers (like Robert tVnnllaw. D.l)., of E.linburirh in bis 
«rr^ u- ProsUhtHon. \M2, p. 141 wl.o define prostitution as 

"fnrn-1 mterooiirse of tbe sexes” and synonymous with tlu>o 1 ogie 4 d 
fornication, fall into an absurd confusion. 

marrmges are sometimes stigmatizo.l as legalized prosti- 

the n?’r ( Methods of Kthics, Mk. iii. Ch. XI), ‘‘but 

the phrase is felt to be extra\ag:u)t ami paradoxieal.” 

fm,. Pondilions Kronowiques, p. 378. Bon* 

^ elieves that the act of prostitution is ‘•intrinsically equal to that 
man or woman who contracts a marriage for economical reasons.” 

P- It Ix' 

the .P'*t>’'‘''t.v or notoriety should form nn essential part of 

TiotS?^’”r ■ to involved, or the prostitute can* 

withonf stfttes tlmt she must, in addition, he absolutely 

it mihsistenee; that is eertninlv not essential. Nor is 

“with^nr*^’ ttie Diae-s/ insisted, that the net should be performed 

p"»m::LiTr£; oVit «■' 
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to gratify the lust of various persons of the opposite sex or the 
same sex. 

It is essential that the act of prostitution should be habitually per. 
formed with “various persons.” A woman who gains her living by being 
mistress to a man, to whom she is faithful, is not a prostitute, although 
she often becomes one afterwards, and may have been one before. Tlie 
exact point at which a woman begins to be a prostitute is a question of 
considerable importance in countries in which prostitutes are subject to 
registration. Tlius in Berlin, not long ago, a girl who was mistress to 
a rich cavalry ofTicer and supported by him, during the illness of the 
officer accidentally met a man whom she had formerly known, and once 
or twice invited him to see her, receiving from him presents in money. 
This somehow came to the knowledge of the police, and she was arrested 
and sentenced to one dax-'s imprisonment as an unregistered prostitute. 
On appeal, however, the sentence was annulled. Liszt, in his Stra^rechi, 
lays it down tliat a girl who obtains whole or part of her income from 
“fixed relationships” is not practicing unchastitj' for gain in the sense 
of the German law [Qeschlccht und Oesellschaft, Jahrgang 1, Heft 9, p. 
343). 


It is not altogetlier easy to explain the origin, of the system¬ 
atized professional prostitution with the existence of which wo 
are familiar in civilization. The amateur kind of prostitution 
which lias sometimes been noted among primitive peoples—the 
fact, that is, that a man may give a woman a present in seeking 
to persuade her to allow liim to have intercourse with lier—is 
really not prostitution as we understand it. The present in such 
a case is merely part of a kind of courtship leading to a temporary 
relationship. The woman more or less retains her social position 
and is not forced to make an avocation of selling herself because 
henceforth no other career is possible to her. Wlien Cook came 
to Xew Zealand his men found that the women were not impreg¬ 
nable, ‘‘but the terms and manner of compliance were os decent 
as those in marriage among us,” and according “to their notions 
tlie agreement was as innocent.” Tlie consent of the woman s 
friends was necessary, and when the preliminaries wore settled 
it was also necessary to treat this “Juliet of a night* with tlic 
same delicacy as is here required with the wife for life, and the 
lover who presumed to take any liberties by which this was 
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violated was sure to bo disappointed.”^ In some of the ilelan- 
esian Islands, it is said that women would sometimes liecomo 
prostitutes, or on account of their bad conduct he forced tc 
become prostitutes for a time; tliey were not, however, jmr- 
ticularly despised, and when they had in this way accumulated a 
certain amount of property tliey could marry well, alter which it 
would not he proper to refer to their former carcer.- 

Wlicn prostitution first arises among a primitive people it 
sometimes happens that little or no stigma is attached to it for 
the reason that the community has not vet become accustomed tc 
attach anv special value to the presence of virginity. Scluirtz 
quotes from the old Arabic geographer Al-Bekri some interesting 
remarks about the Slavs: ‘'The women of the Slavs, after they 
liave married, are faithful to their husbands. If, however, a 


young girl falls in love with a man she goes to him and satisfies 
her passion. And if a man marries and linds his wife a virgin 
he savs to her: ‘If vou were worth anythin'; men would have 
loved you. and you would have chosen one who would have taken 


away your virginity.’ Then he drives her away and renounces 
her.” It is a feeling of this kind which, among some peoples, 
leads a girl to be proud of the presents she has received from her 
lovers and to preserve them as a dowry for her marriage, knowing 
that her value will thus he still furtlior heightened. Even among 
the Southern Slavs of modern Europe, who liave preserved much 
of the primitive sexual freedom, this freedom, as Krauss, who has 
minutely studied the manners and customs of these peoples 
declares, is fundamentally dilTercnt from vice, licentiousness, oi 
immodostv.*^ 


Prostitution tends to arise, as Schurtz has poinU*d out. in 
every society in which early marriage is clillicult and intercourse 
outside marriage is socially disapjiroved. “A'enal women every¬ 
where ajipear as soon ns tlic free sexual intercourse of young 
people is repressed, witliout the necessary consequences being 


1 Hawkcswortli, .tfcoioil of the Voijagcs, etc.. 1773. vol. ii, p. 254 

2 R. . Codringlon, The 3fclancxians, p. 235. 

S. KrAUS3, Jiomaiiischc Forschungen, 1903, p. 290. 
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impeded by unusually early marriages/*! The repression of 
sexual intimacies outside marriage is a phenomenon of civiliza¬ 
tion, but it is not itself by any means a measure of a people’s 
general level, and may, therefore, begin to appear at an early 
period. But it is important to remember that the primitive and 
rudimentary forms of prostitution, when they occur, are merely 
temporary, and frequently—though not invariably—involve no 
degrading influence on the woman in public estimation, some¬ 
times indeed increasing her value as a wife. The woman who 
sells herself for money purely as a professional matter, without 
any tliought of love or passion, and who, by virtue of her pro¬ 
fession, belongs to a pariah class definitely and rigidly excluded 
from the main body of her sex, is a plienoraenon which can 
seldom be found e.xcept in developed civilization. It is alto¬ 
gether incorrect to speak of prostitutes as a mere survival from 
primitive times. 

On the whole, while among savages se.xual relationships are 
sometimes free before marriage, as well as on the occasion of 
special festivals, they are rarely truly promiscuous and still more 
rarely venal. When savage women nowadays sell themselves, or 
are sold by their husbands, it has usually been found that we are 
concerned with the contamination of European civilization. 

The definite in which professional prostitution may 

arise are no doubt many.^ Wo may assent to the general principle, 
laid down by Schurtz, that udienever the free union of young 
people is impeded under conditions in which early marriage is 
also diflicult prostitution must certainly arise. There are, how¬ 
ever, difTerent ways in which this principle may take shape. So 
far as our western civilization is concerned—the civilization, tliat 

1 n. Schurtz, Allcrsklasscn utid Mannerhunde, 1902, p. 190. In 
this work Schurtz brings together (pp. 1 >9*201) some examples of tlie 
germs of prostitution among primitive peoiiles. Many f.ncts and refer¬ 
ences are given by Wcstermarck {Ilistori/ of Human ilarnagc, pp. 00 
cl xrq., and Origin and Development of the ilornl ideas, vol. ii, pp. 441 
ct acq .). 

2 Ilachofcn fmore especially in his Muttcrrccht and Bage 
Tanaquil) arguMl that even rciigious prostitution sprang from uie 
resistance of primitive instincts to the indivi<l»inlization of love, w- 
Robertson Smith, Religion of Bcmitca, second edition, p. 59. 
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is to say, wliicli has its cradle in the Mediterranean basin—it 
would seem that the origin of prostitution is to l)e found pri¬ 
marily in a religious custom, religion, the great consorver of 
social traditions, jireserving in a transformed shape a ])rimitive 
freedom that was passing out of general soeial life.^ The typical 
e^iaiuple is that recorded by Herodotus, in the fiftli century 
before Christ, at the temple of Jfylitta, the Rahyloniaii Venus, 
wliere every woman once in her life had to conic and give herself 
to the first stranger who threw a coin in her lap, in worsliip of 
tlie goddess. Tlie money could not be refused, however small the 
amount, hut it was given as an olfertory to the tcmjilc, and the 
woman, Iiaving followed the man and thus made oblatiou to 
Mylitta, returned home and lived chastely ever afterwards.^ Very 
similar customs c.vistod in other parts of Western Asia, in Xorth 
Africa, in Cyprus and other islands of the Kastern Mediterranean, 
and also in Greece, where the Temple of Aphrodite on the fort at 
Corinth possessed over a thousand hierodules, dedicated to the 
service of the goddess, from time to time, as Strabo states, hv 
tliose who desired to make thank-oircring for mercies vouclisafed 
to them. Pindar refers to the hosjiitahle young Corintliian 
women ministr.ants whose thoughts often turn towards Ourania 


1 Whatever the rc.ison in.ay be, there can be no doubt that there is 
a widesjircjul Uiuiency for reliyion and juuslitutioii to be assoeiated- it 
IS pos«U,ly to home extent a special case of that K‘-iieral connection 
between the relijjious and sexual impulses whicli has been discussed else- 
where (Appendix C to vol. i of these Studies). Thus A. «. Kills in his 
hook on The Ihcc-spvakiug Peoples of West .{frica (pp. 124. 141 ) states 
tnat here women .ledieated to a god become promiscuous prostitutes 

Vi f'l'- ^■VIl brings together manv facts concern- 

ing tho wiclo distribution of religious prostitution. 

Ch. VI. p. 4X Modern 

scliol.irs conlirm the .statements of Herodotus from tho study of Dabvlon- 
lan literature, though inclined to deny that r.ligious’ prostitution 
^cup.od 80 large a place as he gives it. A tablet of the GilgJImash e do 
goddc'ss"fsht <o prostitutes as attendants of the 

Snstrow Thr l'l- ‘Iv^orlbed by ITnrodotus (Morris 

u-rtaik * if Bahuiontn Off^l A^st/rio. p 475 ) Tsjhtnr 

by 6 e„„a, n Jo is'ccjr 
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Aphrodite^ m whose temple they burned incense; and Athenjeus 
mentions the importance tiiat was attached to the prayers of the 
Corinthian prostitutes in any national calamity.2 

We seem here to be in the presence, not merely of a relig¬ 
iously preserved survival of a greater sexual freedom formerFy 
existing,3 but of a specialized and ritualized development of that 
primitive cult of the generative forces of Nature which involves 
the helief that all natural fruitfulness is associated with, and 
promoted by, acts of human sexual intercourse which thus 
acquire a religious significance. At a later stage acts of sexual 
intercourse having a religious significance become specialized and 
localized in temples, and by a rational transition of ideas it 
becomes believed that such acts of sexual intercourse in the serv¬ 
ice of the god, or with persons devoted to the god’s service, 
brought benefits to the individual who jierformed tliem, more 
especially, if a woman, by insuring her fertility. Among priini- 
ti\e peoples generally this conception is embodied mainly in 
seasonal festivals, but among the peoples of Western Asia who had 
ceased to be primitive, and among whom traditional priestly and 
hieratic influences had acquired very great influence, the earlier 


« It is usual among modern writers to associate Aphrodite Pan- 
ucinoH^ rather than Ournnia, with venal or promiscuous sexuality, but 
(his is a complete mistake, for the Apliroditc Pandomos was purely polit' 
ical and had no sexual signiUcance. The mistake was introduced, per- 
Imps intentionally, by Plato. It has been sugwsted that that arch-jug- 
gler, who disliked democratic ideas, purposely souglit to per%’ert and 
vulgariw the conception of Aphrodite Pandemos (Farnell, Cults of Greek 
States^ vol. ii, p. 600). 

2 Athomriis. Bk. xiii, cap. XXXII. It appears that the only other 
Hellenic community where the temple ctilt involved unehnstity was a 
city of the Lorri Epizephyrii (FarneJl, op. ciV., vol. ii, p. 636). 

3 I do not say an earlier ^'promiscuity,^* for the theory of a primb 
live sexual promiscuity is now widely discredited, though there can bo 
no reasonable doubt that the cady prevalence of mother-right was more 
favorable to the sexual freedom of women than the later patrinrolial 
system. Thus in very early Egj'ptinn days a woman could give her 
favors to any man she chose bv sendinij him her jjarment, even if she 
were married. In time the growth of the rights of men led to this being 
reffarded as criminal, but the priestesses of Amen retained the privilege 
to the last, as being under divine protection (Flinders Petrie, Egyptian 
Tales, pp. 10, 48)* 
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g^‘nerative cult had thus, it secius probable, naturally changed 
its form in becoming attached to the temples.* 

The theory that religious prostitution develo|>ed, as a general rule, 
out of the belief that the generative activity of liuman beings jx>ssc*>.seil 
a mysterious and sitcred intluenoc in promoting the fertility of Nature 
generally seems to have been first sot fortli by Mannhardt in his Antihc 
Ue/d- uud Fcldkulte (pp. 283 c( scg.). It is supported by Dr. F. S. 
Kraiiss (“Beischlafuusiibung als Kultliandlung,” Aiithropophytcia^ vol. 
iii, p, 20), who refers to the significant fact that in Baruclfs time, at a 
period long anterior to Herodotus, Siicred prostitution took place under 
the trees. Dr. J. G. Fruz^T has more es|>eoially developed this c<uucp» 
lion of the origin of sacred prostitution in his Adonis, Atiis^ 0<;iris. He 
thus suininarizcs his hmglhy discussion: ‘*\Ve may conclude that a groat 
Mother Ooddess, the personification of all the reproductive energies of 
nature, was worshippe<l under difTeront names, but with a subsluntial 
similarity of myth and ritual by many pi'oplcs of western Asia; that 
associated with her was n lover, or rather series of lovers, divine yet 
mortal, with whom she mated year by year, their commerce being deemed 
essential to the propagation of animals and plants, each in their severu' 
kind; and further, that the fabulous union of the divine pair was sim- 
ulated, and, as it were, multiplied on earth by the real, though tern- 
jK)rary, union of the human sexes at the Siinotuary of the gnildcss for 
the sake of thereby ensuring (he fruitfulness of \he ground and the 
increase of nma and beast. In course of time, ns the institution of 
individual marriagi> grew in favor, ami the ohl conununisin fell more anil 
more into discredit, the revival of the ancient practice, even for a single 
occaaion in a woman’s life, became ever more repugnant to the moral 
sense of the people, and accordingly they resorted to various expedients 
for evading m practice the obMgaMon whieli they still acknowledged in 
^<^ry, .... But wliile the majority of women thus contrivc<l to 
observe (},« form of rrlisio,, without Mcrihriug tl.cir virtue, it tvu, still 
mu«ht nreos^ry to tho Re,.oral welfare that a certain numher of the,,. 
houM ,l,.ehartm the oM ohiigatiou i„ the ohl wav. These b.K-amo 

the service of reiigiou, the,- wore invested with a sired 

to evnlalu tim re'll*;* 1004. p. SSI seeks 

luoditie, tion of Ihf cuslr™“of J^rrav* "’"'V'™'” “'."/P'-’i"' relisiou, 
order to safeguard th^ Un i n i r virpnitv before marriage in 

K. S. HnrtlaJ^l alU^rCon™^ mvsGo dangers of defloration. 

this was a mihertv rif.> / vfer, p. suggests that 

theory is noir however. geoTrallTl'ce^i hTSirc' s^htl”"' 
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character, anct their vocation, far from being deemed infamous, was 
probably long regarded by tlie laity as an exercise of more than common 
virtue, and rewarded with a tribute of mixed wonder, reverence, and 
pity, not unlike that which in some parts of the world is still paid to 
women who seek to honor their Creator in a different way by renouncing 
the natural /unctions of their sex and the tenderest relations of human¬ 
ity'” (J. G. Frazer, ^rfonts, Attis, Osiris, 1907, pp. 23 et seq.)- 

It is diflicult to resist the conclusion that this theory represents 
the central and primitive Idea which led to the development of sacred 
prostitution. It seems equally clear, however, that as time went on, and 
especially as temple cults developed and priestly influence increased, this 
fundamental and primitive idea tended to become modified, and even 
transformed. The primitive conception became specialized In the belief 
that religious benefits, and especially the gift of fruitfulness, were 
gained bj/ the tvorskipper, who thus souglit the goddess’s favor by an 
act of unchastity which might be presumed to be agreeable to an 
unchaste deity. The rite of Jlylitta, as described by Herodotus, was a 
late development of this kind in an ancient civilization, and the benefit 
sought was evidently for the worshipper herself. This has been pointed 
out by Dr. Westermarck, who remarks that the words spoken to the 
woman by her partner as he gives her the coin—“May the goddess 1 h* 
auspicious to thee!”—themselves inrlicate that the object of the act was 
to insure her fertility, and he refers also to the fact that strangers fre¬ 
quently had a semi-supernatural character, and their benefits a specially 
cflicueious character (Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, vol. ii, p. 446). It may be added (hat the rite of Mylitta thus 
became analogous with another Mediterranean rite, in which the act 
of simulating intercourse with the representative of a god, or his image, 
ensured a woman’s fertility. This is the rite practiced by the Egyptians 
of Mendes, in which a wonmn went through the ceremony of simulated 
intercourse with the sacred goat, regarded as the representative of n 
deity of Pan-!iko elmracter (Herodotus, Bk. ii, Ch. XLVI; and sec 
Dulaiiro. Dcs Divinith Oi*n<?ro/riccs, Ch. II; cf. vol. v of these Studies, 
“Erotic Symbolism,” Sect. IV). This rite was maintained by Roman 
women, in connection with the statues of Priapus, to a very’ much later 
Jatc, and St. Augiistino mentions how Roman matrons placed the young 
bride on the erect iiiemhor of Priapus {De Civilalc Dei, Bk. iii, Cli. IX). 
The idea evidently' running through this whole group of phenomena is 
that the deity, or the representative or even mere Image of the deity', 
is able, through a real or simulated act of intercourse, (o confer on the 
worshipper a portion of its ow'n exalted generative activity. 

At a later period, in Corinth, prostitutes wore still the 
priestesses of Venus, more or less loosely attached to her 
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temple?, and so long as that was the case tliev onjovcd a con¬ 
siderable degree of esteem. At this stage, however, we realize 
that religious prostitution was developing a utilitarian side. 
These temples flourislied ohielly in sea-eoast towns, in islands, in 
large cities to wliieh manv strangers and sailors came. Tlie 
priestesses of Cyprus burnt incense on lier altars and invoked her 
sacred aid, but at the same time Pindar addresses them as ‘‘vouii 
girls who welcome all strangers and give them hospitalitv. 
Side by side with the religious significance of the act of genera¬ 
tion the needs of men far from home were already beginning to be 
definitely recognized. The Babylonian woman liad gone to tlie 
tetiiple of Jlylitta to fulfil a personal religious dutv; the Corin- 
Ihian priestess had begun to act as an avowed minister to the 
se.xual needs of men in strange cities. 

Ulie custom which Herodotus noted in Lydia of young girls 
prostituting tliemselves in order to acquire a marriage ]rortion 
which they may dispose of as they tliink fit (Bk. 1, Ch. 93) may 
very well have developed (as Frazer also believes) out of religious 
prostitution; u-e can indeed trace its evolution in Cyprus where 
eventually, at the period when Justinian visited the island, tho 
money given by strangers to the women was no longer placed on 
the altar but jnit into a chest to fonn marriage-portions for 
them. It IS a custom to be found in Japan and various otlier 
parts of the world, notably among the Ouled-Xail of Algeria,» 
and .s not necessarily always based on religious prostitution- 
but It obviously cannot e.vist e.xecpt a.nong peoples who sec noth¬ 
ing ^cry derogatory in free se.xual intercourse for the purpose of 

Ob a.n.ng .,,„ncy, .0 that tho custom of llylitla furnished a 
natural basis for it,- 

and nre said to itinke model \viv«'a^and moti.orr*'’ S ^ marry, 

Bctherand in I'ar™t.I)ucl,at..|ot, U ,1 S'rirvorji'''p"Us 

ri'ferencGs nn rotfanh nooDloa \vM0lv r PP' pives 

New. wLn tC t "'orfil and the 

obtain a dowry. * " practiced prostitution to 
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As a more spiritual conception of religion developed, and 
as tlie growth of civilization tended to deprive sexual intercourse 
of its sacred halo, religious prostitution in Greece was slowly 
abolished, though on the coasts of Asia Minor both religious 
prostitution and prostitution for the purpose of obtaining a 
marriage portion persisted to the time of Constantine, who put an 
end to these ancient customs.* Superstition was on the side of 
the old religious prostitution; it was believed that women who 
had never sacrificed to Aphrodite became consumed by lust, and 
according to the legend recorded by Ovid—a legend which seems 
to point to a certain antagonism between sacred and secular pros¬ 
titution—this was the case with the women who first became 
public prostitutes. The decay of religious prostitution, doubtless 
combined with the cravings always born of the growth of civiliza¬ 
tion, led up to the first establishment, attributed by legend to 
Solon, of a public brothel, a purely secular establishment for a 
purely secular end: the safeguarding of the virtue of the general 
population and the increase of tlie public revenue. "With that 
institution the evolution of prostitution, and of the modern 
marriage system of which it forms part, was completed. The 
Athenian dikierion is the modern brothel; the dikicriade is the 
modern state-regulated prostitute. The free hclair(e, indeed, 
6ubse(iuent!y arose, educated women having no taint of the dik~ 
icrion, but they likewise had no official part in public worship.- 
The primitive conception of the sanctity of sexual intercourse in 
the divine sendee had been utterly lost. 

A fairly typical example of the conditions existing among savages 
is to be found in the South Sea Island of Kotuma, whore “prostitution 
for money or gifts was quite unknown.” Adultery after marriage was 

1 At Tralles, in Lydia, even in the second century A. D., ns Sir 
\V. M. Ramsay notes (C'ilica of Phrygia, vol. i, pp. 94, 115). sacrejl 
prostitution was still an honorable practice for women of good birth 
wlio “felt themselves called upon to live the divine life under tlie intlu* 
once of divine inspiration.” 

^T)ie gradual eecularization of prostitution from its earlier re¬ 
ligious form lies been traced bv various writers (sec. e.g., Dupouey, La 
iCoatitutici dans VAntiguU^). The earliest complimentary reference to 
the lletaha in literature is to be fo-md. according to Beneckc {Aniu 
tnarhus of Colophon, p. 30), in Baccliylidcs. 
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also unknown. But there was jn*eat freedom in the format ion of sexual 
relationships before marriage (J. Stanley Gardiner^ Journal Anthro¬ 
pological Institut'^y February, 1S&8, p. 400). Mucli the sumo is sai<l ol 
the Bantu Ba mbola of Africa {op, cii.^ July-December, 1905, j>. 410). 

Among the early Cyiuri of Wales, representing a more advanced 
social stage, prostitution appears to have been not absolutely unknown, 


but public prostitution was punished by loss of valuable privileges (R. 
B. Holt, ‘‘^Marriage Laws and Customs of the Cj-iuri/’ Journal Anthro^ 
pological InstitulCy August-Noveinber, 1S08, pp. 10I-1C5). 

Prostitution was practically unknown in Bunnah, and regarded 
shameful before the coming of tl»e English and the example of tlie mod¬ 
ern Hindus. The missionaries have unintentionallv, hut inevitably, 
favored the growth of prostitution by condemning free unions {Archives 
d’Anthropologic Crimt»ie»r, Xovember. 1003. p. 720). Tlie Englisli 
brought prostitution to India. "Tiiat was not specially tlie fault of the 
English,” said a Brahmin to .lulcs Bois. “it is the crime of your civiliza¬ 
tion. Wc have never had prostitutes. I mean by that horrible word 
the brutalized servants of the gross desire of the pa.^serbv. We had, 
and we have, castes of singers and dancers who are married to trees_ 


yes. to trees—by touching ceremonies which date from Vi-die times; our 
prie.sts bless them and receive much money from them. They do not 
refuse themselves to those who love them and please them. Kings have 
made them rich. Tliey represent all the arts; they nro the*^vi.sihle 
beauty of the universe” (Jules Bois, rwions dc VIndc, p. 55). 

Religious prostitutes, it may be added, “the sen-ants of the gn.l” 
are connected with temples in Soxithern India and the Decca;.. They 
are devoted to their sacred calling from their earliest years, and it is 
their chief business to dance Iveforc the image of the god. to whom tliev 
arc m.arried (though in I'pper India professional dancing girls are mar- 
nod to inanimate objects), hut they are also trained in arousing an.l 
assuaging the desires of devotees who come on pilgrimage to the shrine. 
For the betrothal rites by which, in India, sacred prostitutes are con- 
seernted, see, c.g., A. Vjin CJcnnep, RUcs dc Passaic, p. H2. 

hich Asia, uhere barbarism ha.i reached ti 

high stage of development, prostitution was not unknown, though usually 

disapproved. The Hebrews know it. and the historical BibBoal ref'r- 
pros i w 'Tephtha was the son of a 

Irish ^ T n -ver; on 

in strl prostitutes (the offense was quite tolerable 

atmin moralists exercised their invectives 
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what more tolerant to it in slave women; according to ITaleby, however, 
prostitution was practically unknown in Islam during the first centuries 
after the Prophet’s time. 

The Persian adherents of the somewhat ascetic Zciidavcsta also 
knew prostitution, and regarded it with repulsion: “It is the Gahi [the 
courtesan, as an incarnation of tlie female demon. Gahi], 0 Spitama 
Zarathustra! who mixes in her the seed of the faithful and tae unfaith¬ 
ful, of the worshipper of Mazda and the worshipper of the Dajvas, of the 
wicked and the righteous. Her look drie.s up one-third of the mighty 
floods that run from the mountains, 0 Zarathustra; her look withers 
one-third of the beautiful, golden-hued, growing plants, 0 Zarathustra; 
her look withers one-third of the strength of Spenta Armaiti [the earth]; 
and her touch withers in the faithful one-third of his good thoughts, of 
his good words, of his good deeds, one-third of his strength, of his vic¬ 
torious power, of his holiness, ^’crily I say unto thee, O Spitama 
Zarathustra! such creatures ought to be killed even more than gliding 
snakes, than howling wolves, than the shc-wolf that falls upon the fold, 
or than the she-frog that falls upon the waters with her thousandfold 
brood" {Zeud-Avesta, the Tcndtdad, translated by James Darmesteter, 
Farfad XVIII). 

In practice, however, prostitution is well established in the modern 
East. Thus in the Tartnr-Turcoman region houses of prostitution lying 
outside the paths friHjucnted by Christians have been described by a 
writer who appears to be well informed (“Orientalische Prostitution,” 
Qcschlccht und Gcscllschuft, 1007, Bd. il. Heft 1). These houses arc not 
regarded as immoral or forbidden, but ns places in which the visitor will 
find a woman who gives him for a few hours the illusion of being in his 
own home, with the pleasure of enjoying her songs, dances, and recita¬ 
tions. and finally her body. Payment is made at the door, and no subse¬ 
quent question of money arises; the visitor is henceforth among friends, 
almost as if in his o\vn family. He treats the prostitute almost as if 
slip were his wife, and no indecorum or coarseness of speech occurs. 
“There is no obscenity in the Oriental brothel.’’ At tlie same time there 

is no artificial pretence of innocence. 

In En.st<*rn Asia, among the peoples of Mongolian stock, especially 
in China, we find jirostitution firmly established and organized on a 
Vractical business basis. Prostitution is here accepted and viewed with 
no serious disfavor, but the prostitute herself is. nevertheless, treated 
with contempt. Young children arc frequently sold to be trained to a 
life of prostitution, educated accordingly, and kept shut up from the 
worI<l. Young widows fremnrriage being disapproved) frequently also 
slide into a life of prostitution. Chine.se prostitutes often end through 
Opium and the rnvajjefl of syphilis (sec, Coltninn s The Chinc^i^ 

Ch. VII). In ancient China, it is said prostitutes were a superior 
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class and occupied a position somewhat similar to that of the hetairtr ii. 
Greece. Even in modern China, however, where they are very mimerous, 
and the flower boats, in which in towns by the sea they usually live, 
very luxurious, it is chielly for entertainment, according to >ome writers, 
that they are resorted to. Tschang Ki Tong, military attache in Paris 
(ns quoted by Ploss and Bartels), describes the llowcr boat as less 
analogous to a European brothel than to a cafe chantanl; the young 
Cliinaman comes here for music, for tea. for agreeable conversation with 
the flower-maidens, who are by no m<-nns necessjtrily called upon to min¬ 
ister to the hist of their visitors. 

In Japan, the jirostitutc’s lot is not so degraded as in China. The 
greater refinement of .Japanese eivilixation allows the prostitute to 
retain a higher dcgreM? of self-respect. She is sometimes regarded with 
pity, but less often with contempt. She may a>sociate openly with men, 
ultimately ho married, even to men of good social class, and rank as a 
respectable woman. "In riiliiig from Tokio to Vokolinma. the past win¬ 
ter,” Coltman observes {op. cit., p. 113), ‘T saw a party of four young 
men and tliree quite pretty and gaily-painted prostitutes, in the same 
car. who were having a glorious time. They had two or three liottles of 
various liipiors. or.inges. and fnney cakes, and they ate. drank and sang, 
besides playing joke.s on eaob other and frolicking like so many kittens. 
Toil may travel the whole length of the Chinese Empire and never wit¬ 
ness such a scene.” Yet the history of .fapancse prostitutes (which has 
been written in an interesting and wcll-informetl liook. T/ic Xiif/itlcss 
Cilj/, by an English student of sociologj- who remains anonymous) shows 
that prostitution in Japan has not only been severely regulated, but 
verj- widely looked down upon, and that Japanese prostitutes have often 
had to suller greatly: they were at one time practically .slaves and ofU‘D 
treated with much hardship. They are free now. and anv condition 
approaching slavery is strictly prohibits and guarded against. It would 
seem, however, that the palmiest days of .Tnpanese prostitution lay some 
centuries back. I’p to tbe middle of the eighteenth centurj- Japanese 
prostitutes were highly accomplished in singing, dancing, music, etc. 
Towards this period, however, they seem to have declined in social con¬ 
sideration an.l to have ceased to be well educated. Yet even to-day, savs 
Matignon (“La Prostitution au Japon.” .-IrchtTcw (f.lnt/.ro/)ofo..;iV Cnmi- 
urlfc, October. lOOfi). less infamy attaches to prostitution in .Japan tlian 
in Europe, while at the same time there is less immorality in Japan 
than in Europe. Though prostitution is organized like the postal or 
tolej^aph service, there is also much clandestine prostitution. The 
pros i n ,on quarters are clean, beautiful and well-kept, but the Japanese 
pro, itutes have lo.«t mud. of their native good taste in costume by try¬ 
ing to imitate European fashions. It was when prostitution her;an to 
decline two centuries ago. that the geishas first appeared and 
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organized in such a way that they should not, if possible, compete as 
prostitutes with the recognized and licensed inhabitants of the Yosbi- 
wara, as the quarter is called to which prostitutes are confined. The 
geishas, of course, are not prostitutes, though their virtue may not 
always be impregnable, and in social position they correspond to 
actresses in Europe. 

In Korea, at all events before Korea fell into the hands of the 
Japanese, it would seem that there was no distinction between the 
class of dancing girls and prostitutes. “Among tlje courtesans,” Angus 
Hamilton states, “the mental abilities are trained and developed with a 
view to making them brilliant and entertaining companions. These 
'leaves of sunlight’ arc called gisning, and eorrcsjioiid to the geishas of 
Japan. Oflicially, they are attached to a department of government, and 
are controlled by a bureau of their own, in common with the Court 
musicians. They are supported from the national treasury, and they are 
In evidence at official dinners and all palace entertainments. They read 
and recite; they dance and sing; they become accomplislicd artists and 
mu.siriuns. They dross with e.xccptional taste; they move with exceed¬ 
ing grace; they are delicate in appearance, very frail and very human, 
very tender, sympathetic, and imaginative.” But though they are cer¬ 
tainly the prettiest women in Korea, move in the highest society, an<l 
might become concubines of the Emperor, they are not allowed to 
marry men of good class (Angus Hamilton, Korea', p. 52). 


The history of Kuropean prostitution, as of so many otlior 
niodem institutions, may properly be said to begin in Rome. 
Here at the outset we already find that inconsistently mixed 
attitude towards prostitution which to-day is still preserved. In 
Greece it was in many respects different. Greece was nearer to 
the days of religious prostitution, and the sincerity and refine¬ 
ment of Greek civilization made it possible for the better kind of 
prostitute to exert, and often be worthy to e.xert, an influence m 
all departments of life which she ha.s never been able to exercise 
since, except perhaps occasionally, in a much slighter degree, in 
Prance. The course, vigorous, practical Roman was quite ready 
to tolerate the prostitute, but lie was not prepared to carry that 
toleration to its logical results; he never felt bound to harmonize 
inconsistent facts of life. Cicero, a moralist of no mean order, 
without expressing approval of prostitution, yet could not under¬ 
stand how anyone should wish to prohibit youths from commerce 
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with prostitutes, such severity being out of liarmony with all the 
customs of the past or the present.^ But the superior class of 
Homan prostitutes, the bon(c muliercs, had no such dignified 
position as the Greek hciaira-. Their influence was indeed 
inmionso, but it was confined, as it is in the case of their Eurojiean 
successors to-day, to fashions, customs, and arts. There was 
always a certain moral rigidity in the Homan which prevented 
him from Yielding far in this direction. He encouraged brothels, 
but he onlv entered tlicjii with covered head and face concealed 
in his cloak. In the same way, while he tolerated the prostitute, 
beyond a certain point he sharply curtailed her privileges. Not 
only was she deprived of all influence in tlie higher concerns of 
life, but she might not even wear the vitla or the stola; she could 
indeed go almost naked if she pleased, but she must not ape the 
emblems of the respectable Homan matron.- 

The rise of (Miristianity to political power produced on the 
whole less change of policy than might have been anticipated. 
The Christian rulers had to deal practically as best they might 
with a very mi.xed, turbulent, and semi-pagan world. The lead¬ 
ing fathers of the Church were inclined to tolerate prostitution 
for the avoidance of greater evils, and Christian emperors, like 
their pagan predecessors, were willing to derive a ta.v from j)ros- 
titution. The right of prostitution to exist was, however, no 
longer so unquestionably recognized as in pagan days, and from 
time to time some vigorous ruler souglit to repress prostitution 
by severe enactments. The yoimger Theodosius and Valentinian 
definitely ordained that there should be no more brothels and that 
anyone giving shelter to a prostitute should bo punished. 
Justinian confirmed that measure and ordered that all panders 
were to be exiled on pain of death. Those enactments were quite 
vain. But during a thousand years they were repeated ag-ain and 
again in various parts of Europe, and invariably with the same 
fruitless or worse than fruitless results. Thcodoric, king of the 
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Visigoths, punished with deatli those who promoted prostitution, 
and Recared, a Catholic king of the same people in the sixth 
centur}% prohibited prostitution altogether and ordered that a 
prostitute, when found, should receive tliree hundred strokes of 
the whip and be driven out of the city. Charlemagne, as well 
as Genserich in Cartilage, and later Frederick Baibarossa in 
Germany, made severe laws against prostitution which were all 
of no elTcct, for even if they seemed to be effective foi the time 
the reaction was all the greater afterwards.^ 

It is in France that the most persistent efforts have been 
made to combat prostitution, ilost notable of all were the 
efforts of the King and Saint, Louis IX. In 1254 St. Louis 
ordained that prostitutes should be driven out altogether and 
deprived of all their money and goods, even to their mantles and 
gowns. In 125G he repeated this ordinance and in 12G9, before 
setting out for the Crusades, he ordered the destruction of all 
places of prostitution. The repetition of those decrees shows how 
ineffectual they were. They even made matters worse, for pros¬ 
titutes were forced to mingle with the general population and 
their influence was thus extended. St. Louis was unable to put 
down prostitution even in liis own camp in the East, and it 
existed outside his own tent. His legislation, liowerer, was 
frequently imitated by subsequent rulers of France, even to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, always with the same ineffect¬ 
ual and worse results. In 15G0 an edict of Cliarlcs IX abolished 
brothels, but tlie number of prostitutes was tliereby increased 
rather than diminished, while many new kinds of brothels 
appeared in unsuspected shapes and were more dangerous than 
the more recognized brothels which had been suppressed.^ In 
spite of all such legislation, or because of it, there lias been no 
country in which prostitution has played a more conspicuous 
part.'^ 

1 R.'ilmtiu.v. in his Uistoire dc la rrosiitution cn Europe, describes 
many attempts to suppress prostitution; cf. Dufour, op. cU., vol. lii. 

‘2j)ufour. op. cit., vol. vi, Ch. XLI. It was in the reipn of the 
liotnosexual llenrv ITT ♦hat the tolerance of brothels was estahl;she<l. _ 

3 In the eighteenth centun.-. especially, houses of prostitution in 
Paris attained to an astonishing degree of elaboration and prosperity. 
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At Mantua, so great was tlie repulsion aroused by prostitutes 
that they were coiupolled to buy in the markets an}’ fruit or 
bread tliat liad been soiled l)y the mere touch of their liands. It 
was so also in Avignon in 1243. In Catalonia they could not 
sit at tlie same table as a lady or a knight or kiss any lionorable 
person.^ Even in Venice, the paradise of jirostitution, nuinerous 
and severe regulations were passed against it, and it was long 
before the Venetian rulers resigned themselves to its toleration 
and regulation.- 

Thc last vigorous attempt to uproot prostitution in Euroji© 
was that of JIaria Theresa at Vienna in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Although of such recent date it may be 
mentioned here because it was inedianal alike in its conception 
and methods. Its object indeed, was to suppress not only prosti¬ 
tution, but fornication generally, and the means adopted were 
fines, imprisonment, whipping and torture. The supposed causes 
of fornication were also dealt with severely; short dresses wore 
prohibited; billiard rooms and cafes were inspected; no wait¬ 
resses were allowed, and when discovered, a waitress was liable 
to be handculFed and carried off by the police. The Chastity 
Commission, under wliich those measures were rigorously carried 
out, was, apj)arently, established in ITol and was «]uietly 
abolished by the Emperor Joseph II, in the early years of his 
reign. It was Uie general opinion that this severe legislation 
wa.s really ineffective, and that it caused much more serious evils 
than it cured.-’^ It is certain in any case that, for a long time 


Owinff to the constant attention of the police a vast amount of 

dctai 0,1 information concerning these e.stablishnients was accimmlnted 
and during recent years much of it has been published. A summarv of 
this literature will lie found in Diihren’s Xcuc Forshungen liter den J/ar- 
quts <lc Sodc und seine Zeit, 1904, pp. 97 c( seq. 

J Rnl)\jtaiix. op. cit^ p. 54. 
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past, illegitimacy has been more prevalent in Vienna than in any 
other great European capital. 

Yet the attitude towards prostitutes was always mixed and 
inconsistent at different places or different times, or even at the 
same time and place. Dufour has aptly compared their position 
to that of the mediaeval Jews; they were continually persecuted, 
ecclesiastically, civilly, and socially, yet all classes were glad to 
have recourse to them and it was impossible to do without them. 
In some countries, including England in the fourteenth century, 
a special costume was imposed on prostitutes as a mark of 
infamy.' Yet in many respeets no infamy whatever attached 
to prostitution. High placed officials could claim pa}Tnent of 
their expenses incurred in visiting prostitutes when traveling on 
public business. Prostitution sometimes played an official part 
in festivities and receptions accorded by great cities to royal 
guests, and the brothel might form an important part of the 
city’s hospitality. When the Emperor Sigismund came to Ulm 
in 1434 the streets were illuminated at such times as he or his 
suite desired to visit the common brothel. Brothels under 
municipal protection are found in the thirteenth century in 
Augsburg, in Vienna, in Hamburg.- In France the best known 
ahbayes of prostitutes were tliose of Toulouse and Montpellier.'* 
Durkheim is of opinion that in the early middle ages, before this 
period, free love and marriage were less severely differentiated. 
It was the rise of the middle class, he considers, anxious to jiro- 
tect their wives and daughters, which led to a regulated and 
pulilicly recognized attempt to direct debauchery into a separate 
cliannel, brought under control."* These brothels constituted a 
kind of public sendee, the directors of them being regarded almost 
as j>ublic officials, bound to keep a certain number of prostitutes, 
to charge according to a fi.ved tariff, and not to receive into tlieir 
houses girls belonging to the neighborhood. The institutions of 

1 U. Robert, Les dlnfnmic au .Voi/c»i Ari<‘, Ch. IV. 

2Rudork {Gcachichte dcr fiffentlichcn Siltliclikcit m 
pp. 26-3»l) pivea many details concorninp the important part played oy 
prostitiitps and brnthols in mpdistva! German life. 

•‘iT'hey are described by Rnbutaux. op. rit-, pp. 00 ct seq. 

4L’Ann^e Sociologique, seventh year, 1904, p. 440. 
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this kind lasted for three centuries. It was, in part, perhaps, the 
impetus of the new Protestant movement, but mainly the terrible 
devastation produc-ed by the introduction of syphilis from 
America at the end of the fifteenth c-enturv which, as Burckhardt 
and others have pointed out. led to the decline of the mednsval 
brothels.^ 

The superior modem prostitute, the '*c-ourTesan~ who had no 
connection with the brothel, seenis to have been the outcome of 
the Renaissance and made her appearance in Italy at the end of 
the fifteenth centurv. **Counesan“ or "cortedana’* meant a 
lady following the court, and the term began at this time to be 
applied to a superior prostitute observing a certain degree of 
decorum and restraint." In the papal court of Alexander B'Drria 
the courtesan flourished even when her conduct was not alt'>- 
gether dignified. Burcliard, the faithful and unimpeachable 
chronicler of this court, describes in his diarv how, one evening, 
in October. 1501, the Pope sent for fifty courtesans to be brought 
to his chamber; after supper, in the presence of Ccesar Bonria 
and his young sister Lucrezia. they danc-ed with the servitors and 
others who were present, at first clothed, afterwards naked. The 
candlesticks with lighted candles were then placed upon the floor 
and chestnuts thrown among them, to be gathered by the women 
crawling between the candlesticks on their hands and feet. 
Finally a number of prizes were brought forth to be awarded to 
those men ‘‘qui pluries diotos meretrices camaliter agnosoerent.’’ 
the victor in the contest being decided according to the Judgment 
of the spectators.3 ThU scene, enacted publicly in the Ap^tolic 
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palace and serenely set forth by the impartial secretary, is at once 
a notable episode in the history of modern prostitution and one of 
the most illuminating illustrations we possess of the paganism of 
the Renaissance. 


Before the term “courtesan” came into repute, prostitutes were 
even in Italy commonly called “sinners,” pcccatrice. The change, Graf 
remarks in a very interesting stxidy of the Renaissance prostitute (“Una 
Cortigiana fra Mille,” A-ttraverso il Cinquccenio, pp. 217-351), “reveals a 
profoiind alteration in ideas and in life;” a term that sxjggested infamy 
gave place to one that suggested approval, and even honor, for tlxe courts 
of the Renaissance period represented the finest culture of the time. 
The best of these courtesans seem to have been not altogether unworthy 


of the honor they received. We can detect this in their letters. There 
is a chapter on the letters of Renaissance prostitutes, especially those 
of Camilla de Pisa which are marked by genuine passion, in Lotliar 
Schmidt’s Frauenbriefe dcr Renaissance. The famous Iniperin, called 
by a Pope in the early years of the sixteenth century “nobilissimum 
Ronite scortura,” knew Latin and could write Italian ver.se. Other 
courtesans knew Italian and Latin poetry by heart, while they were 
accomplished in music, dancing, and speech. We are reminded of ancient 
Greece, and Graf, discussing how far the Renaissance courtesans resem¬ 
bled the hotairte, finds a very considerable likeness, especially in culture 
and inlluence, though with some difTcreticcs due to the antagonism 
between religion and prostitution at the later period. 

The most distinguished figure in every respect among the courtesans 
of that time was certainly Tiillia D’Aragona. She was probably the 
daughter of Cardinal D’Aragona (an illegitimate scion of the Spanish 
Toval family) by a Ferrarcse courtesan who became his mistress. Tuliia 
has gained a high reputation by her verse. Her best sonnet is addressed 
to a youth of twenty, whom she passionately loved, but who did not 
return her love. Her Guerrino J/csc/i.'no, a translation from the Span- 
isl,, is a voo- pure un.I oh.nstc uork. Sl,e was a woman of refino, 
instincts »n<l aspirations, an,l once at least sl.e aba.,done, ber l,fc of 
neostitution. Sho was held in high esteem and respe,-t. «l,e„, in lotu 
Cosimo, Duke of Klorenee, or.lerod all prostitutes to wear a yellow ve, 
or handkerchief as a public badge of their profession. Tull,a appealed 
to the Duchess, a Spanish lady of higi, eharaeler, and reemved permission 
to dispense will, this badge on account of her “rara 

et filosofm.” She dedicated her Rim. to file Diielies. Tullm D Aragona 
was very beautiful, with yellow hair, and remarkably Inrge and hrigl^ 

eyes whicii dominated those wlio came near lier. „ 

bearing and inspired unusual respect (G. Bingi, -IV Etera Romana, 
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ft'HOi-a Aniotogia, vol. iv. 1880, pp. (>.>5-711; S. Boiigi. Rivisia critico 

dtlla Lctlcraiura 1886, I\ , p. 186). 

Tullia D’Aragoiia was clearly not a courtesan at heart. Perhaps 
the most typical exajuple of the Renaissance courtesan at her best is 
furnished by \ eronica Franco, born in lo46 at Venice, of middle class 

familv and in early life married to a doctor. Of her also it bus been 

• • 

said that. Mhilo by profe.^sion a prostitute, slic was by inclination a poet. 
Blit she appears to have been well content with hrt profession, an<i 
never ashamed of it. Her life and diameter have been studied by 
Arturo Graf, aiul more slightly in a little book by Ta^isini. She was 
highly cultured, and knew several languages; she also sang well and 
played on many instruments. In one of her letters she advises a j’outh 
>vho was madlv in love with her that if he wislios to obtain her favors 
he must leave otf importuning her and devote himself tranquilly to 
study. “You know wdl.’^ she adds, “that all those who claim to be able 
to gain iny love, and who arc extremely dear to me, are strenuous in 

studious discipline.If my fortune allowed it I would spend 

nil my time quietly in the academies of virtuous men.” The Diotimas 
and Aspasias of antiquity, as Graf comments, would not have demanded 
so much of their lovers. Tn her poems it is |)ossible to trace some of 
her love luj^tories, and she often shows herself torn by jealousy at the 
thought that perhaps another woman may approach her beloved. Once 
she fell in love with an ecclesiastic, jKissibly a bishop, with whom she 
had no roI.itionsliips. and after a long ah>ence. which healed her love, 
slie and he became sincere friends. Once she was visited bv Ilenrv III 

, her iKjrtrnit, while on her port she promiscil 
to <lc<!icnte n \yook to him; she .so far fulfilled this ns to address some 
sonnets to him and a letter; “neither did the King feel ashamed of his 
intimacy with the courtesan.” remarks Graf, “nor did she suspect that 
he would feel ashamed of it” When ifontaigne passed tlirough Venice 
she sent him n little hook of hers, as we loam from his Journal, though 
they do not appear to have met. Tintorct was one of her many distin- 
gmshe<l friends, and she was n strenuous advocate of the high qualities 
of modern, as compared with ancient, art. Tier friendships were afTec- 
tionate. and she even seems to have had various grand ladies among her 
friends. She was. however, so far from being ashamed of her profession 
of courtesan that in one of her poems she afiirms she has been UuigUt 
by Apollo other arts besides those he is usually regarded as teaching: 

“Cosl doloe e gustovolc divonto. 

Quando mi trovo con persona in lotto 

Da cui amnta e gradita mi senfo.” 

In a certain calahgo of the prices of Venetian courtesans Veronica 
IS ass.pned only 2 seudi for her favors, while the courtesan to whom the- 
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catalogue is dedicated is set down at 25 scudi. Graf thinks there maj 
be some mistake or malice here, and an Italian gentleman of the time 
states that she required not less than 50 scudi from those to whom she 
was willing to accord what Montaigne called the “negotiation entifire.” 

In regard to this matter it may be mentioned that, as stated by 
Bandello, it was the custom for u Venetian prostitute to have six or 
seven gentlemen at a time as her lovers. Each was entitled to come to 
sup and sleep with her on one night of the week, leaving her days free. 
They paid her so much per month, but she always definitely reserved the 
right to receive a stranger passing through Venice, if she wished, chang* 
ing the time of her appointment with her lover for the night The high 
and special prices which we find recorded arc, of course, those demanded 
from the casual distinguished stranger who came to Venice as, once in 
the sixteenth century, Montaigne came. 

In 1580 (when not more than thirty-four) Veronica confessed to 
the Holy Office that she had had six children. In the same year she 
formed the design of founding a home, which should not he a monastery, 
where prostitutes who wished to abandon their mode of life could find a 
refuge with their children, if they had any. This seems to have led to the 
establishment of a Casa del Soccorso. In 1591 she died of fever, recon¬ 
ciled with God and blessed by many unfortunates. She had a good heart 
and a sound intellect, and was the last of the great Renaissance courte¬ 


sans who revived Greek hetulrism (Graf, Attraverso U Cinqucccuto, pp. 
217-351). Even in sixteenth century Venice, however, it will he seen, 
Veronica Franco seems to have been not altogether at peace in the career 
of a courtesan. She was clearly not adapted for ordinary marriage, yot 
under the most favorable conditions that the modern world has ever 
offered it may still be doubted whether a prostitute’s career can offer 
complete satisfaction to a woman of large heart and brain. 

Ninon de Lcnelos, who is frequently called “the last of the great 
courtesans.” may scorn an exception to the general rule as to the inabil¬ 
ity of a woman of good lieart. high character, and line intelligence to 
find satisfaction in a prostitute’s life. But it is a toUl misconception 
alike of Ninon de Lcnclos’s temperament and her career U> roganl Her 
ns iu anv true sense a prostitute at all. A knowle.lgo of even the barest 
outlines*of her life ought to prevent such a mistake. Born early m the 
seventeenth centurj-. she was of good family on both sides; her mo i 
was n woman of severe life, but her father, a gentleman ofjonnun^, 
inspired her with his own Epicurean philosophy ns well ns his o> 
music. She was extremely «ell cdiieatcd. At the n^ " 
seventeen she had her first Inver, the noble and valiant Gaspard de 

Coli-mv; he was followed for half a century by a long 

other iovers. sometimes more than one at a time; t roc 

longest period during which she was faithful to one lover. Her attrac 
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tions lasted so long that, it is said, tliree generations of Si-vignOs were 
among her lovers. Tallemaiit des Keaux enables us to study in detail 
her fj(n.so)is. 

It is not, however, the abundance of lo.'ers which makes a woman 
a prostitute, but the nature of her relationships with them. Saiiite- 
Beuve, in an otherwise admirable study of Ninon de Lenclos {Ctiuscries 
dti Lundi, vol. iv), seems to reckon her among the courtesans. But no 
woman is a prostitute unless she uses men as a source of pi-cuni.vn,* 
g-aiii. Not only is there no evidence tliat this was the case witli Ninon, 
hut all the evidence e.xcludes stjcU a relationship. “It r«*quire(l niiieh 
skill,” said Voltaire, “and a great deal of love on her part, to indu" 0 . 
her to accept presents.” Talleinant. indeed, says that she sometimes 
twk money from her lovers, but tliis statement probably involves noth¬ 
ing beyond what is contained in \’oltairc’s remark, ami. in .any case, 
Tallemant’s gossip, though usually well informcd. was not always re¬ 
liable. All arc agreed as to her extreme disinterestedness. 


When we hear prwisely of Ninon de Lenclos in connection witli 
money, it is not as receiving a gift, hut only as repayirig a debt to an 
old lover, or restoring a large sum left with her for s:ife keeping when 
the owner \s-as e.xiled. Such incidents are far from suggesting the ]iro- 
fessional prostitute of any ag.-; they arc rather the relationships which 
might exist between men friends. Ninon de Lenclos’s character was in 


many respects far from perfect, hut she combined many masculine vir¬ 
tues. and especially probity, with a temperament which, on the whole, 
was certainly feminine; she hated hyiwcrisy. and she was never inlhi- 
oiucd by pecuniary considerations. She wa.s, moreover, never reckless, 
hut always retained a certain self-restraint and temperance, even in eal^ 
ing and drinking, and, we are told, ehe never drank wine. She was as 
Sainto-Bouvo has remarked, the tii.st to realize that there must he the 
same virtues for men and for women, and that it is absurd to re.luce all 
feminine virtues to one. “Our sex has been burdened with all the 
frivolities.” she wrote, “and men have reserved to themselves the essen¬ 
tial .pialities: I l.ave made myself a man.” Slie sometimes dresse.1 as a 
man when riding (see. c.g., Corrrspoudence Authcntuiuf of Ninon de 
lenclos. with a good introduction by Kmilo Colombev). Conseio.islv or 
not, she represented a new feminine idea at a period when-as we may 
see in many forgotten novels written by the women of that tinuv-idea's 
wore beginning to emerge In the feminine sphere. She was the first, and 

.Z I „ 

sT ''f »' 'vomcn nmong whom George. 

Sand is the finest personality. ^ 

the namelf V- ‘'‘'W"?''* P^.litolion with 

l.ke N.non toward, the end of h.r long life, have been able to retain o 
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to conquer the affection and the esteem of many of the best men and 
women of her time; even to the austere Saint-Simon it seemed that 
there reigned in her little court a decorum which the greatest princesses 
cannot achieve. She was not a prostitute, but a woman of unique per¬ 
sonality with a little streak of genius in it. That she was inimitable 
we need not perhaps greatly regret. In her old age, In 1699, her old 
friend and former lover, Saint-Evreinoiid, wrote to her, with only a little 
exaggeration, tliat there were few princesses and few saints who would 
not leave their courts and their cloisters to change places with her. “If 
I had known beforehand wiiat my life would be I would have hanged 
myself,” was her oft-quoted answer. It is, indeed, a solitary phrase that 
slips in, perhaps as the expression of a momentary mood; one may make 
too much of it. More truly characteristic is the fine sa>ing in which 
her Epicurean philosophy seems to stretch out towards Nietzsche: “La 
joie de Tesprit c-n marque la force.” 

The frank acceptance of prostitution by the spiritual or even 
the temporal power has since the Renaissance become more and 
more e.xceptional. The opposite extreme of attempting to uproot 
prostitution lias also in practice been altogether abandoned. 
Sporadic attempts have indeed been made, here and there, to put 
down prostitution with a strong liand even in quite modem times. 
It is now, liowever, realized that in such a case the remedy is 
worse than tlie disease. 

In 1860 a Mayor of Portsmouth felt it his duty to attempt to sup¬ 
press prostitution. “In the early part of his mayoralty,” according to 
A witness before the Select Committee on the Contagious Diseases Acts 
(p. 39;i). “there was an order passed that every beerhouse-keeper and 
ticeiKscd victualcr in tlie borough known to harbor tlicse women would 
be dealt with, and probably lose his license. On a given day alwut three 
hundred or four hundred of these forlorn outcasts were bundled whole¬ 
sale into the streets, and they formed up in a largo l>ody, many of them 
wi(h only a shift and a petticoat on, and with a lot of drunken men and 
boys with a fife and fiddle they paraded the streets for several days. 
They marched in a Iwdy to the workhouse, but for many reasons they 

were refused admittance.These women wandered about for 

two or three days shelterless, and it was felt that the remedy was very' 
much worse than the disease, and the women were allowed to go back to 

their former plftces.” 

Similar experiments have been made even more recently in America. 
“In Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1991, the houses of prostitutes were 
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closed, the inmates turned out ujion the streets, and ^ere refused lodg* 
ing and even food by the citizens of that place. A wave of popular 
remonstrance, all over the country, at the outrage on humanity, created 
a reaction which resulted in a last condition bv no means bettor than 
the tirst.*^ In tlie same vear also a similar incident occurred in Xew 
i’ork with the same unfortunate results (Isidore Dyer, “The Municipal 
Control of Prostitution in the United States,” report presented to the 
Brussels International Conference in 1899). 

There grew up instead the tendency to regulate prostitution, 

to give it a semi-official toleration which enabled the authoritie.s 

to exercise a control over it, and to guard as far as possible 

against its evil by medical and police inspection. The new 

brotliel system differed from tlic ancient mcdiajval houses of 

prostitution in important resj)ects; it involved a routine of 

medical inspection and it endeavored to suppress any rivalry by 

unlicensed prostitutes outside. Bernard ifandeville, the author 

of tlie Fable of ihc Bees, and an acute thinker, was a pioneer in 

the advocacy of this system. In 1734, in his Modest Defense of 

J nblick Stews, he argues that “the encouraging of public whoring 

will not only prevent most of the mischievous effects of this vice, 

but even lessen the quantity of wlioring in general, and reduce it 

to tlie narrowest bounds which it can possibly be contained in." 

He proposed to discourage ])rivate prostitution by giving special 

privileges and immunities to brothels by Act of Parliament, llis 

scheme involved the erection of one hundred brothels in a special 

quarter of the city, to contain two thousand prostitutes and one 

hundred matrons of ability and e.xperience with physicians and 

surgeons, as well as commissioners to oversee the wlio’le. :\Iande- 

yille was regarded merely as a cynic or worse, and his scheme was 

i^ored or treated with contempt. It was left to the genius of 

iNapo eon. eighty years later, to establish the system of “maisons 

de tolerance,’ winch had so great an influence over modern 

European practice during a large part of the last century and 

exen still in its numerous sun-ivals forms the subject of widely 
(JiYcrgont opinions* ^ 

On the wl.ole, however, it mnst be said tliat the system of 
teg.stormg, examining, and regnlarixing prostitutes noi,: belongs 
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to the past. Many great battles have been fought over this 
question; the most important is that "which raged for many years 
in England over the Contagious Diseases Acts, and is embodied in 
the 600 pages of a Deport by a Select Committee on these Acts 
issued in 1882. The majority of tlie members of tlie Committee 
reported favorably to the Acts which were, notwitlistanding, 
repealed in 18SG, since which date no serious attempt has been 
made in England to establish them again. 

At the present time, although the old system still stands in 
many countries with the inert stolidity of established institutions, 
it no longer commands general approval. As Paul and Victor 
Margueritte have truly stated, in the course of an acute examina¬ 
tion of the phenomena of state-regulated prostitution as found 
in Paris, the system is ^d)arbarous to start with and almost 
inefficacious ns well.” The expert is every day more clearly 
demonstrating its incfficacy while the psychologist and the 
sociologist are constantly becoming more convinced that it is 
barbarous. 

It can indeed by no means be said that any unanimity has 
been attained. It is obviously so urgently necessary to combat 
the flood of disease and misery which proceeds directly from the 
spread of syphilis and gonorrhoea, and indirectly from the pros¬ 
titution which is the chief propagator of these diseases, that we 
cannot be surprised that many should eagerly catch at any system 
which seems to promise a palliation of the evils. At the present 
time, however, it is those best acquainted with the operation of 
the system of control who have most clearly realized that the 
supposed palliation is for the most part illusory,^ and in any 
case attained at the cost of the artificial production of other evils. 
In France, where the system of the registration and control of 


1 The example of FolInntI, where some large eities have ndoptcl th< 
regulation of prostitution and otlicrs have not. is instructive as regard? 
tite illusory niitiire of the ndv.-intagcs of regulation. In 18S3 Dr. iJesprM 
brought forward figures, supplied by Duteh oflicials. abowjug that in 
Rotterdam, where prostitution Avas rcgulotcd, both prostitution and 
renereal diseases were more prevalent thnn in Amsterdam, n city wuo- 
wt reguiation (A DesprCs. La Prostitution en France, p. 122). 
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prostitutes has been established for over a century,' and where 
consequently its advantages, if such there are, should be clearly 
realized, it meets with ahnost impassioned oji])osition from able 
men belonging to every section of the community. In Germany 
the opposition to regularized control has long been led bv well- 
equipped experts, headed by Blaschko of Berlin, rrociselv the 
same conclusions are being reached in America. Gottheil, of 
Xew York, finds that the municipal control of prostitution is 
^'neither successful nor desirable.” Heidingsfcld concludes that 
the regulation and control system in force in Cincinnati has done 
little good and much harm; under the system among the private 
patients in his own clinic the proportion of cases of both syiihilis 
and gonorrhcca lias increased; “suppression of prostitutes is 
impossible and control is impracticable.”^ 


It is in Germany that tlie attempt to regulate prostitution still 
remains most persistent, with results that in Germany itself are reganlea 
03 unfortunate. Thus the German law inflicts a penalty on householders 
who permit illegitimate sexual intercourse iu their * houses. This is 
meant to strike tlie unlicensed prostitute, but it really cncouragi-s pros- 
titution, for a decent youth and girl wlio decide to form a relationship 
which later may develop into marriage, and which is not illegal (for 
extra-marital sexual intercourse per ec is not in Germany, as it is hv tho 
antiquated laws of several American States, a punishable otTense)’ aro 
subjected to 60 much trouble and annoyance by the suspicious iioliee that 
it IS mucli easier for the girl to bc-c-omo a prostitute and put herself under 
the protection of the police. The law was largely directed against those 
who live on the profits of prostitution. But in practice it works out dif- 

to P^v extravag.intly high rents, so 

that h.r |„„.|l„rd really l.v„ „„ l|,c 

o carr>- on her husmeaa will, increased netivily „„d on n larper scale 

Pr°i1r, IP- «ausn,ei.,ler, oZur Anal,-sc der 

rostitulion, Ocschlccht and GcsdUchafI, vol. ii. 1007, p. 2041 
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tried in diU’eront cantons. In some tliere is no attempt to interfere 
with prostitution, except under special circumstances; in others all 
prostitution, and even fornication generally, is punishable; in Geneva 
only native prostitutes are permitted to practice; in Zurich, since 1897, 
prostitution is prohibited, but care is taken to put no difficultie-s in the 
path of free sexual relationships which are not for gain. With these 
different regulations, morals in Switzerland generally are said to be 
much on the same level as elsewhere (Moreau-Christophe, Du ProhUme 
de la ifhcrc, vol. iii, p. 259). The same conclusion holds good of Lon¬ 
don. A disinterested observer, FOlix Remo (La Vie Oalante en Angle- 
terre, 1888, p. 237), concluded that, notwithstanding its free trade in 
prostitution, its alcoholic excesses, its vices of all kind.s, “Ix)ndon is one 
of the most moral capitals in Exirope.” The movement towards freedom 
in this matter has been evidenced in recent years by the abandonment of 
the system of regulation by Denmark in 190C. 


Even the most ardent advocates of the registration of pros¬ 
titutes recognize that not only is the tendency of civilization 
opposed rather than favorable to the system, but that in the 
numerous countries where the system persists registered prosti¬ 
tutes are losing ground in the struggle against clandestine 
prostitutes. Even in France, the classic land of police-con¬ 
trolled prostitutes, the “maisons de tolerance” liave long been 
steadily decreasing in number, by no means because prostitution 
is decreasing but because low-class brasseries and small cafes- 
chantants, which are really rmlicensed brothels, are taking their 
place.i 

The wholesale regularization of prostitution in civilized 
centres is nowadays, indeed, advocated by few, if any, of the 
authorities who belong to the newer school. It is at most claimed 
as desirable in certain places under special circmnstances.2 
Even tho.se who would still be glad to see prostitution thoroughly 


1904. 


I See, e.g., G. BC-rnult, La Maison de Tolerance, These dc Paris, 

* 3 Thus the circumstances of the English army in India are of a 
special cliaractcr. A number of statements (from the reports of com¬ 
mittees. ollicia! publieation.s. etc.) regarding the good 
regulation in reducing venereal diseases in India 

bv Surgeon-Colonel F. 11. Wcloli. “Tlio Prevention of Sypliilis Loricct. 

August 12, 1899. The system 1ms been abolished, but only as the r 
of a popular outrrj’ and not od the question of iU merits. 
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in the control of the police now recognize tliat experience sliows 
this to be impossible. As many girls begin their career as pros¬ 
titutes at a very early age, a sound system of regulation should be 
prepared to enroll as permanent prostitutes even girls mIio are 
little more than children. That, however, is a logical conclusion 
against which tlie moral sense, and even the common sense, of a 
communitv instinctivelv revolts. In Paris girls mav not be 
inscribed as prostitutes until they have reached the age of sixteen 
and some consider even that age too low.^ iloreover. whenever 
she becomes diseased, or grows tired of her position, the registered 
woman may always slip out of the hands of the police and estab¬ 
lish herself elswhere as a clandestine prostitute. Every rigid 
attempt to keep prostitution within the police ring leads to 
offensive interference with the actions and the freedom of respect' 
able women which cannot fail to be intolerable in any free com- 
munity. Even in a city like London, where j)rostitution is 
relatively free, the supervision of the police has led to scandalous 
police charges against women who have done nothing whatever 
which should legitimately arouse suspicion of tlieir behavior. 
The escape of the infected woman from tlie police cordon has, it is 
obvious, an effect in raising the apparent level of liealth of 
registered women, and the police statistics are still further 
fallaciously improved by the fact that the inmates of brothels are 
older on tlie average than clandestine prostitutes and have become 
immune to disease.^ These facts are now becoming fairly 
obvious and well recognized. The state regulation of prostitu' 


iTIius Ricl.ard, who accepts regulation and was instructed to 
report on it for the Pans Municipal Council, would not have "iris 
inscribed as professional prostitutes until they are of age and abfe to 

fionTrar- theii:selve.s to (E. Richard. La Prostitu- 

K age a large proportion of prostitute* 

ha>o been practicing their profession for years. ^ 

2 1,1 Germany, where the cure of infwted prostitutes under reinila. 

prostitutes in brothels is higher than 
immni proportion have therefore become 
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tion is undesirable, on moral grounds for the oft-emphasized 
reason tliat it is only applied to one sex, and on practical grounds 
because it is inetfective. Society allows the police to harass the 
prostitute with petty persecutions under the guise of charges of 
“solicitation,’^ “disorderly conduct,” etc., but it is no longer con¬ 
vinced that she ought to be under the absolute control of the 
police. 

The problem of prostitution, when we look at it narrowly, 
seems to be in the same position to-day as at any time in the 
course of the past three thousand years. In order, however, to 
comprehend the real significance of prostitution, and to attain a 
reasonable attitude towards it, we must look at it from a broader 
point of view; we must consider not only its evolution and his¬ 
tory, but its causes and its relation to the wider aspects of modem 
social life. When we thus view the problem from a broader 
standpoint we shall find that there is no conflict between the 
claims of ethics and those of social hygiene, and that the co¬ 
ordinated activity of both is involved in the progressive refine¬ 
ment and purification of civilized sexual relationships. 

III. The Causes of ProsiUution. 

The history of the rise and development of prostitution 
enables us to see that prostitution is not an accident of our 
marriage system, but an essential constituent which appears con¬ 
currently with its other essential constituents. The gradual 
development of the family on a patriarchal and largely mono- 
gamic basis rendered it more and more difficult for a woman to 
dispose of her own person. She belongs in the first place to her 
father, whose interest it was to guard her carefully until a 
husband appeared who could afford to purchase her. In 
the enhancement of her value the new idea of the market value 
of virginity gradually developed, and where a “virgin” had 
previously meant a woman who was free to do ns she would with 
her own body its meaning was now reversed and it came to mean 
a woman who was precluded from having intercourse with men. 
When she was transferred from her father to a husband, she 
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was still guarded with the same care; husband and father alike 
found their interest in preserving their women from unmarried 
men. The situation tlius produced resulted in the e.xi.'^tence of a 
large body of young men who were not yet rich enough to obtain 
wives, and a large number of young women, not yet chosen as 
wives, and many of whom could never exjiect to become wives. 
At such a point in social evolution prostitution is clearly 
inevitable; it is not so much the indispensable concomitant of 
marriage as an essential part of the whole system. Some of 
the superfluous or neglected women, utilizing their money value 
and perliaps at tlie same time reviving tradition? of an earlier 
freedom, find their social function in selling their favors to 
gratify the temporary desires of the men who have not yet boon 
able to acquire wives. Thus every link in the chain of the 
marriage system is firmly welded and the complete circle formed. 

But while the history of the rise and developinent of prosti¬ 
tution shows us liow indestructible and essential an element 
prostitution is of the marriage system which has long prevailed in 
Europe—under very varied racial, political, social, and religious 
conditionii—it yet fails to supply us in every res])ect with the data 
necessary to reach a definite attitude towards prostitution to-day. 
In order to understand the place of prostitution in our existing 
system, it is necessary that we should analyze the chief factors of 
prostitution. We may most conveniently loam to understand 
these if we consider prostitution, in order, under four aspects. 
These are: (1) economic necessity; (2) fctofoifica/ predisposi¬ 
tion; (3) moral advantages; and (4) what may be called its 
ch'ilizational value. 

While these four factors of prostitution seem to me those 
that here chiefly concern us, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that many other causes contribute to produce and modify prosti¬ 
tution. Prostitutes themselves often seek to lead other girls to 
adopt the same paths; recruits must be found for brothels 
whence we liave the "white slave trade,” which is now being 
energetically combated in many parts of the world; while all the 
forms of seduction towards this life are favored and often pre¬ 
disposed to by alcoholism. It will generally be found tliat several 
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causes have combined to push a girl into the career of prosti¬ 
tution. 

The ways in which various factors of environment and suggestion 
unite to lead a girl into the paths of prostitution are indicated in the 
following statement in which a correspondent has set forth his own con¬ 
clusions on tliis matter as a man of tlie world: “I have had a some¬ 
what varied experience among loose women, and can say, without 
hesitation, that not more than 1 per cent, of the women I have known 
could be regarded as educated. This indicates that almost Invariably 
they are of humble origin, and the terrible cases of overcrowding th.it 
are daily brought to light suggest that at very early ages the sense of 
modesty becomes extinct, and long before puberty a familiarity with 
things sexual takes place. As soon as they are old enough tliese girls 
are swluccd by their sweethearts; the familiarity with which they regard 
sexual matters removes the restraint which surrounds a girl whose early 
life has been spent In decent surroundings. Later they go to work in 
factories and shops; if pretty and attractive, they consort with iimn- 
agors and foremen. Then the love of finery, which forms so large a part 
of the feminine character, tempts the girl to become tlic ‘kept’ woman 
of some man of means. A remarkable thing in this connection is the 
fact that they rarely enjoy excitement with their protectors, jjreferring 
rather t!ie coarser embraces of some man nearer their own station in 
life, very often a soldier. I have not known many ivoinen who were 
seduced and deserted, though this is a fiction n>uch affected by prosti¬ 
tutes. Barmaids supply a considerable number to the ranks of prostitu¬ 
tion, largely on account of (heir addiction to drink; drunkenness 
invariably leads to laxness of moral restraint in women. Anotiier 
potent factor in the production of prostitutes lies in the flare of finery 
flaunted by some friend who has adopted the life. A girl, working hard 
to live, sees some friend, perhaps making a call in tlie street where tlio 
hard-working girl lives, clothed in finery, while she herself can hardiy 
got enough to cat. She has a conversation wilh her finely-clad friend 
who t<‘lls licr how easily she can earn money, explaining what a vital 
asset the sexual organs are, and soon another one is added to the ranks." 

There is some interest in considering the reasons assigned for 
prostifiites entering flieir career. In some ronntrics (liis has been esti¬ 
mated by those who come closely into ofllcial or other contact with 
prostitutes. In otlier countries, it is the rule for girls, before they are 
registered as prostitutes, to state the reasons for which they desire to 
enter the career. 

Parent-Duchfltelet, whose work on prostitutes in Paris is still an 
nutliority, presented the first estimate of this kind. lie found that of 
over five thousand prostitutes, 1441 were influenced by jwvcrty, 1425 by 
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seduction of lovers wlio h:td abandoned them, 1255 by the loss of parents 
from death or other caii«e. 15y siich an estimate, nearly the whole num¬ 
ber are accounted for by wretchedness, that is by economic causes, alone 
(Parent-Ducliatelet, Dc la Proslifutton, 1857, vol. i, p. 107). 

In Brussels during a period of twenty years {1SC.J-1SS4) 3505 
women were inscribed as prostitutes. The causes they assigned for 
desiring to take to this career present a different picture from that 
shown by I’arcnt-DuchAtelct. but perhaps a more reliable one, althotigli 
tliere are some niarked and curious discrepancies. 0»it of the 3505. 1523 
explained that extreme poverty was the cause of their dcgriulation; 
1118 frankly confessed that their sexual passions were the cau.se; 420 
attributed their fall to evil company; 31C said they were disg\isfod and 
weary of their work, because the toil was so arduous and the pay so 
email; 101 had been abandoned by tlieir lovers; 10 had quarrelled with 
their parents; 7 were abandoned by their husbands; 4 did not agree 
with their guardians; 3 had family quarrels; 2 were compelled to 
prostitute themselves by their husbands, and 1 by her parents {Lancet, 
June 28, 1890, p. 1442). 

In London, iferrick found that of 1C.022 prostitutes who passed 
through his hands during the years he was chaplain at Millbank prison, 
50f)l voluntarily loft home or situation for “a life of pleasure;” 3303 
assigned poverty as the cause; 3154 were “seduced” and driftwl on to 
the street; 1630 were betrayed by promises of marriage and abandoned 
by lover and relations. On the whole. >rerrick slates. 4790. or nearly 
ono-third of the whole number, may be said to owe the adoption of their 
career directly to men, 11,232 to other causes. He adds that of those 
pleading poverty a large number were indolent and incapable (G. P, 
>ferrick, ll’ork Jmoni; the Fallen, p. 38). 


I^gnn, an English city missionary with an extensive acquaintance 
with prostitutes, divided them into the following groups- (1) One 
fourth of the girls nro sorr-nnis. espccinlly iu public houses, ,ecr shoo, 
ek., and thus led into the life; (2| onefourth come from fncloric' 
tlc .1 (3) nearly one-fourth nre recruited hy procuresses who visit coun- 
ry towns, markets, etc.; (4) n hnal group includes, on tho one hand, 
those who are induced to become prostitutes hy destitution, .r indolence 

other L Tr' "vocation,, ..nd, on tho 

Tw “ '»'« Promise of marriage 

Ugnn. Thr Great Social Eeil, 1871, p. 53). 
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Pestitution . 

Inclination. 

Seduced and abandoned . 

Drink and desire for drink. 

Ill-treatment by parents, relations, or husbands. 

As an easy life . 

Bad company . 

Perstiaded by prostitutes. 

Too idle to work. 

Violated . 

Seduced on emi|frant ship. 

Seduced in emigrant boarding homes. 


(Sanger, History of Prostitution, p. 488.) 
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In America, again, more recently, Professor Woods Hutchinson put 
himself into coinnninication with some thirty representative men in 
various great iuctro]>olitan centres, and thus summarizes the answers as 
regards the etiology of prostitution: 


Per cent. 


I^ve of display. liLxury and idleness. 42.1 

Bad family surroundings. 23.8 

Seduction in which they were innocent victims. 11.3 

T>ack of employment . 9.4 

Heredity . 7.8 

Primary sexual appetite. 5.6 


(Woods Hutchinson. “Tlie Economics of Prostitution,” .Imericon 
GynfTro/offir and Obstetric Journal, September, 1895; Id., The GosjKt 
According to Darivin, p. 194.) 


Tn Italy, in 1881. among 10,422 in.scribcd prostitutes from the ago 
of seventeen upwards, the causes of prostitution were classified as fol* 


lows: 

Vice and depravity. 2,752 

Death of parents, husband, etc. 2,139 

Seduction by lover . 1,653 

Seduction by employer. 927 

Abandoned by parents, husband, etc. 794 

Love of luxury. 098 

Incitement by lover or other persons outside 

fainilv. 066 

♦ 

Incitement by parents or liusband. 400 

To support parents or children . ^93 

(Ferriani, Minorenni Dclinqucnti, p. 193.) 
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The reasons assigned by Tiussian prostitutes for taking up thei* 
career are (according to Federow) as follows: 


38.5 

por 

cent, insufficient wages. 

21 . 


“ desire for amusement. 

14. 


“ loss of place. 

9.5 


“ persuasion by women friends. 

C.5 

«4 

“ loss of habit of work. 

5.5 


“ chagrin, and to puni?-h lover. 

.5 


‘‘ drunkenness. 


(Summarized in .irehives d'Antkropolo^ic CriHii«c/fr, Xov. 15. 1001.) 


1. The Economic Cemsation of Eroslitution .—Writers on 
prostitution frequently assert tliat econoiuic conditions lie at 
tile root of prostitution and that its chief cause is poverty, wliile 
prostitute.® tlieinselves often declare that the dilhculty of earning 
a livoliliood in otlier ways was a main cause in inducing them 
to adopt tiiis career. “Of all the causes of prostitution/’ Parent- 
DucliatL'let wrote a century ago, “particularly in Paris, and 
probably in all large cities, none is more active than lack of work 
and the misery which is the inevitable result of insullicient 
wages.” In England, also, to a large extent, Sherwell states, 
“morals jiuctuate with trade.’’! It is equally so in Berlin wlicrc 
the number of registered prostitutes increases during bad years.- 
It is so also in America. It is the same in Japan; “the cause 
of causes is poverty.”^ 

Thus the broad and general statement tliat prostitution is 
largely or mainly an economic phenomenon, due to the low wa'^es 
of women or to sudden depressions in trade, is everywliere made 
by investigators. It must, however, be added that these general 
statements are considerably qualified in the light of the detailed 
investigations made by careful inquirers. Thus Strohmberg, 
who minutely investigated 4G2 prostitutes, found that only one 
assigned destitution as the reason for adopting her career, and on 
investigation this was found to be an impudent lie.-* Hammer 


> A. Shonvcll. Life in tUcs/ London, 1SI17, Ch V 
pp. 402 ^"^"" illustrating tins point, op. dt. 

3 TAp yiphtlcKs Cili/. p. 125. 

p. 77 / looted by Aficbaffenburg, Das Verbrcchcn, 1901. 
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found that of ninety registered German prostitutes not one had 
entered on the career out of want or to support a child, while some 
went on the street while in tlie possession of money, or without 
wishing to be paid.^ Pastor Buschinann, of the Tcltow ]\Iag- 
dalene Home in Berlin, finds that it is not want but indifference 
to moral considerations which leads girls to become prostitutes. 
In Germany, before a girl is put on the police register, due care is 
always taken to give her a chance of entering a Home and getting 
work; in Berlin, in the course of ten years, only two girls—out 
of thousands—were willing to take advantage of this opportunity. 
The difficulty experienced by English Rescue Homes in finding 
girls who are willing to be “rescued” is notorious. The same 
difficulty is found in other cities, even where entirely different 
conditions prevail; thus it is found in Madrid, according to 
Bernaldo de Quiros and Lianas Aguilaniedo, that the prostitutes 
who enter the Homes, notwithstanding all the devotion of the 
nuns, on leaving at once retuni to their old life. While the 
economic factor in prostitution undoubtedly exists, the undue 
frequency and emphasis witli w’hich it is put forward and accepted 
is clearly due, in part to ignorance of the real facts, in part to the 
fact tiiat such an assumption appeals to those whose weakness it 
is to explain all social phenomena by economic causes, and in part 
to its obvious plausibility.2 

Prostitutes are mainly recruited from the ranks of factory 
girls, domestic servants, shop girls, and waitresses. In some 


J MonntsHchrift fiir Earnkranlihcitcn und SexucUc Hygiene, 15)00. 
npft 10, p. 400. Hut this caiuse is undoubtedly elFective in some cnscs 
of unmarried women in Germany unable to get work (see article by Sis¬ 
ter Henrietta Arendt, Police-Assistant at Stuttgart, Sexual-Prohlemc, 
December. 1008). 

2 Tims, for instance, we find Irma von Troll-Borostylini saying m 
her book. Im Frcicn Reich (p. 170): “Go and ask these unfortunate 
creatures if they willingly and freely devoted themselves to vice. And 
nearly all of them will tell you a story of need and destitution, of hunger 
and lack of work, which compelled them to it. or else of love and seduc¬ 
tion and the fear of the discovery of their false step which drove them 
out of their homes, helpless and forsaken, into the pool of vice from 
which there is hardly any salvation.” It is. of course, quite true that 
the prostitijtc is frequently ready to tell such stories to philanthropic 

E ersons who expect to hear them, and sometimes even put the words into 
er mouth. 
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of those occupations it is ditlicult to obtain emplo)Tnent all the 
year round. In this way many milliners, dressmakers and 
tailoresses become prostitutes when business is slack, and return to 
business wlien the season begins. Sometimes the regular work of 
the day is supplemented concurrently by prostitution in the street 
in the evening. It is said, possibly with some truth, that amateur 
prostitution of this kind is extremely prevalent in England, as it 
is not checked by tlie precautions which, in countries where prosti¬ 
tution is regulated, the clandestine prostitute must adopt in order 
to avoid registration. Certain public lavatories and dressing- 
rooms in central London are said to be used by the girls for 
putting on, and finally washing off before going home, the 
customary paint.^ It is certain that in England a large propor¬ 
tion of parents belonging to the working and even lower middle 
class ranks are unacquainted with the nature of the lives led by 
their o^m daughters. It must be added, also, that occasionally 
this conduct of the daughter is winked at or encouraged by the 
parents; thus a correspondent writes that he 'Tenows some towns 
ill England where prostitution is not regarded as anything dis¬ 
graceful, and can remember many cases where the mother’s house 
has been used by the daughter with the mother's knowledge.” 

Acton, in a well-informed book on London prostitution, 
written in the middle of the last century, said that prostitution is 
‘‘a transitory stage, through whicli an untold number of British 
women are ever on their passage.”^ This statement was stren¬ 
uously denied at the time by many earnest moralists who refused 
to admit that it was possible for a woman who had sunk into so 
deep a pit of degradation ever to climb out again, respectably safe 
and sound. Yet it is certainly tnie as regards a considerable 
proportion of women, not only in England, but in other countries 
also. Thus Pnrcnt-Duchatelet, the greatest authority on Frencli 
prostitution, stated that “prostitution is for the majority only a 
transitory-stage; it is quitted usually during the first year; very 


L<ihour, final volume, p l'>5 Simllnrlv in 

f«rd ■" oiro„m,ta„oe,, w 'often Lcl 

2W. Acton, T’ros/iVu/ion, 1S70, pp. 39, 43 . 
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few prostitutes continue until extinction.” It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to ascertain precisely of how large a proportion this is true; 
there are no data which would serve as a basis for exact estima¬ 
tion,* and it is impossible to expect that respectable married 
women would admit that they had ever been “on the streets”; 
they would not, perhaps, always admit it even to themselves. 

The following case, though noted down over twenty years ago, is 
fairly typical of a certain class, among the lower ranks of prostitution, 
in which the economic factor counts for much, but in which we ought 
not too hastily to assume that it is the sole factor. 

Widow, aged thirty, with two children. W^orks in an umbrella 
manufactory in the East Knd of Ixindon, earning eighteen shillings a 
week by hard work, and increasing her income by occasionally going out 
on the streets in the evenings. Slie haunts a quiet side street which is 
one of the approaches to a large city railway terminus. She is a com¬ 
fortable, almost matronly-looking woman, quietly dressed in a way that 
is only noticeable from the skirts being rather short. If spoken to she 
may remark that she is “waiting for a lady friend,” talks in an affected 
way about the weather, and pareiitlietically introduces her offers. She 
will either lead a man into one of the silent neighboring lanes filled with 
warehouses, or will take him home with her. She is willing to accept 
any sum the man may he willing or able to give; occasionally it is a 
sovereign, sometimes it Is only a sixpence; on an average she earns a 
few shillings in an evening. She had only been in I>oiulon for ten 
months; before that she lived in Newcastle. She did not go on the 
streets there; “eir<-uiiistanecs alter cases,” she sagely remarks. Though 

1 III Lyons, according to Potton, of 3884 prostitutes, 3104 aban¬ 
doned. or apparently ahandone«l. their profession; in Paris a very large 
number became servants, dressmakers, or tailoressos, occupations which. 
In ninny cases, doubtless, they had exercised before (Parent-DuehAtclct. 
De Jn ProHlitution. 1S.57. vol. i. p. 5S4; vol. li. p. 4."in. Sloggctt (quoted 
bv Ac-ton) stilted (hat at Davenport. 2."0 of the 177-’) prostitutes there 
married. It is well known that prostitutes occasionally marry extremely 
well. It was remarked nearly a century ago that marriages of prosti¬ 
tutes to rich men were especially frequent in England, and usually turned 
out well; the same seems to be true still. In their own social rank they 
not infrequently inariw’ cabmen and policemen, the two classes of men 
with wliom they are brought most closely in contact in the streets. As 
regards Ocrinanv. C. K. Schneider (Die Prnnti*uirie und die t 7 c.sc//- 
seJiaft). stiites that young prostitutes take up all sorts of occupations 
an<l situations, sometimes, if they have .saved a little money establishing 
a business, while old prostitutes become procuresses, brothel-keepers, 
lavatory women, and so on. Not a few prostitutes marry, he adds, but 
the proportion among Inscribed German prostitutes ia very small, less 
than 2 per cent. 
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not speaking well of the police, she s;\ys they do not interfere with her 
as they do witli some of the girls. She never gives them money, but 
hints that It is sometimes necessary to gratify their desires in order to 
keep on good terms with them. 


It must nlways be remembered, for it is sometimes forgotten 
by socialists and social reformers, that wliile the pressure of 
poverty e.xerts a markedly modifying intluonce on prostitution, in 
that it increases the ranks of tlie women wlio thereby seek a 
livelihood and may thus be properly reganled as a factor of 
prostitution, no practicable raising of the rate of women’s wages 
could possibly serve, directly and alone, to abolisli prostitution. 
De Molinnri, an economist, after remarking that ‘'prostitution is 
an industry’’ and that if other competing industries can ofTer 
women sutliciently high pecuniary inducements they will not be 
60 frequently attracted to prostitution, proceeds to point out that 
that by no means settles the question. “Like every other industry 
prostitution is governed by the demand of the need to wliich it 
responds. As long as tliat need and that demand persist, they 
will provoke an oiler. It is the need and tlie demand that we 
must act on, and perhaps science will furnisli us tlie means to do 
60 .”t In what way Molinarl e.xpects science to diminish the 
demand for jjrostitutes, however, is not clearly brought out. 

Not only liave wo to admit tliat no practicable rise in the 
rate of wages paid to women in ordinary industries can possibly 
compete with the wages wliicli fairly attraetive women of quite 
ordinary ability can earn by iirostitution,^ hut we have also to 
realize that a rise in general prosi)erity—which alone can render 
a rise of women's wages healthy and normal—involves a rise in 
tlie wages of ]irostitution, tind an increase in the number of 
prostitutes. So tliat if good wages is to be regarded as the 
antagonist of prostitution, wo can only eay that it more than 


> (i. cl«- Molinarl. La Viriculturc. 1897, p. 155. 

th^ nr!, '•^Pro'luco.l typical CNtrncts from 

P prost5tuto.«. al.owinir the high rate of their 

brothels, in Philadelphia (necording to 

earn Philndclphin.” ,-!rrn<?. March, 1890), girls 

earn fuenty dollars or more n week, which is far more than they could 
earn in any other occupation open to them, ^ 
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gives back with one liand wliat it takes with the otiier. To so 
marked a degree is tliis the case tliat Despres in a detailed moral 
and demographic study of the distribution of prostitution in 
France conies to the conclusion that we must reverse the ancient 
doctrine that “poverty engenders prostitution” since prostitution 
regularly increases witli wealth,^ and as a departement rises in 
wealth and prosperity, so the number botli of its inscribed and its 
free prostitutes rises also. There is indeed a fallacy here, for 
wliile it IS true, as Despres argues, that wealth demands prostitu¬ 
tion, it is also true tliat a wealtliy community involves the e.vtreme 
of poverty as well as of riches and that it is among the poorer 
elements that prostitution chiefly finds its recruits. Tlie ancient 
dictum that “jioverty engenders prostitution” still stands, but it 
is complicated and fjualified by the comple.x conditions of civiliza¬ 
tion. Bonger, in his able discussion of the economic side of the 
question, has realized the wide and deep basis of prostitution 
when he reaches the conclusion that it is “on the one hand the 
inevitable complement of the existing legal monogamy, and on 
the other hand the result of tlie bad conditions in which inanv 
young girls grow up. the result of the physical and psycliical 
wretchedness in which the women of the people live, and tlie 
consequence also of the inferior position of women in our actual 
society.”- A narrowly economic consideration of prostitution 
can by no means bring us to the root of the matter. 

One circurnstnnee nlonc should have sufficed to indicate that the 
inability of many women to secure living wago/^ is far from being 
the most fundamental cause of prostitution; a large proportion of 
prostitutes come from the ranks of domestic service. Of all tlie groat 
groups of female workers, domestic servants are the freest from ceoiiomic 
anxieties; they do not pay for food or for lodging; they often live as 
well as their mistresses, and in a large proportion of cases they have 
fewer money anxieties than their mistresses. Jlorcovcr, they supply an 
almost universal demand, .so that there is never any need for even very 
uiodcrately competent sen'ants to he in want of work. They constitute, 
it is true, a very large body which could not fail to supply a certain 
contingent of recruits to prostitution. But when wo sec that domestic 


1 A. Despr^^'s, L/i Prof^tifution rn Frofwr, 1S8.3. 

2 Bonger, Criminalitc ct Conditions PconomigueSf 1905, pp. 378-414. 
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serrice Is the chief reservoir from which prostitutes are drawn, it should 
be clear that the craving for food and shelter is by no means the chief 
cause of prostitution. 

It may be added that, although the signifleance of tliis predomi- 
nance of senants among prostitutes is seldom realized by those who 
fancy that to renmve poverty is to abolish prostitution, it has not been 
ignored by the more thoughtful students of social questions. Thus Slier- 
well, while pointing out truly that, to a largo extent, “morals lluctuate 
witJi trade,” adds that, against the importance of tlie economic factor, 
it is a suggestive and in everv' way impressive fact that the majority 
of the girls who frequent the West End of London (8;^ per cent., accord¬ 
ing to the Salvation Army’s Registers) are drawn from domestic service 
wliere the economic struggle is not severely felt (Arthur Sherwcll, Life 
in West Iximhn, Ch. V, “Prostitution”). 

It is at the same time worthy of note that by the conditions of 
tlirir lives seiwants, more than any other class, resemble prostitute* 
(Bernaldo de Quiros and Lianas Aguilaiiicilo have pointed this out in 
La J/rt/o Vida en .1fad»id, p. 240). Like prostitutes, they arc a class of 
women apart; they are not entitled to the considerations and the little 
courtesies usually paid to other women; in some countries they arc even 
registered, like prostitutes; it is scareely surprising that when tlioy 
sulTer from so many of the disadvantages of the prostitute, they should 
sometimes desire to possess also some of her advantages. Lilv Braun 
{Frauenfrage, pp. 389 cl acq.) has set forth in detail these unfavorable 


conditions of domestic labor as they bear on the tendency of seiwant- 
girls to become prostitutes. R. de Ryck^re, in his important work. La 
Rervaute CrimincUc (1907. pp. 400 cl acq.; cf., the same author’s article, 
“La CriminaliU- Ancillaire,” Archirca d’Anlhropologic CnmincUc, July 
and December. 1900), has stuilied the psychology* of the servant-girl. 
He finds that she is specially marked by lack of foresight, vanity, lack 
of invention, tendency to Imitation, and mobility of mind. Those arc 
characters which ally her to the prostitute. I)c Ryckifre estimates the 
proportion of former servants among prostitutes generally as fifty per 
cent., and adds that what is called the “white slavery” hero finds its 
most complacent and docile victims. He remarks, however, that the 


senant prostitute is, on the whole, not so much immoral as non-moral. 

In Paris Pnrent-Duchatelet found that, in projiortion to their niim- 
bor, sen-ants furnished the largest contingent to prostitution, and his 
editors also found that they head the list (Parcnt-Duchfltelct. edition 
13o7. vol. i, p. 83). Among clandestine prostitutes at Paris. Comniengc 
has more recently found that former sen*ants constitute forty per cent. 
In Bordeaux Jeanncl {Dc Ic Prostitution Puhlique, p. ]02) also found 
that in 1800 forty per cent of prostitutes liad been servauU. seamstresses 
next with tlurty^scven per cent. 
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In Germany and Austria it has long been recognizod that domestic 
sendee furnishes the chief number of recruits to prostitution. Lippert, 
hx Germany, and Gross-IIofTinger, in Austria, pointed out this predomi* 
nance of maid-servants and its significance before the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth centurj*, and more recently Blaschko has stated (“Hygiene der 
Syphilis” in Weyl’s Uaiulbuch der Hygiene, Bd, ii, p. 40) that among 
Berlin pu titutes in 1S98 maid-servants stand at the head with fifty-one 
per cent. Baunigarten has stated that in Vienna the proportion of 
servants is fifty-eight per cent. 

In Kngland, according to the Report of a Select Committee of the 
Lords on the laws for the protection of children, sixty per cent, of pros¬ 
titutes have been servants. F. Remo, in his Vie Galantc en Angleterre, 
states the proportion as eighty per cent. It would appe.ar to be even 
higher as regards the Vest End of Ixmdon. Taking I>ondon as a whole 
the extensive statistics of ^fer^ick (Work Among the Fallrn), chaplain 
of the Millbank Prison, showed that out of 14,790 prostitutes. 5823. or 
about for^ per cent., had previously been ser\’nnts, laundresses coming 
next, and then dressmakers; classifying his data somewhat more sum¬ 
marily and roughly, Merrick found that the proportion of servants was 
fifty-three ner cent 

In America, among two thousand prostit\ites, Sanger .states that 
forty-three per cent, had been servants, dressmakers coming next, hut 
at a long inten-al, with six per cent. (Sanger, History of Prostitution, 
p. 524). Among Philadelphia prostitutes, Goodchild states tliat “do¬ 
mestics are probably in largest proportion,” although some recruits may 
be found from almost any occupation. 

It is the same in other countries. In Italy, according to Tammeo 
(La Prostitusionc, p. 100), servants come first among prostitutes with a 
proportion of twenty-eight per cent., followed by the group of dress¬ 
makers, tailoresses and milliners, seventeen per cent. In Sardinia, A. 
Mantegazza states, most prostitutes are servants from the country. In 
Russia, according to Fiaur, the proportion is forty-five per cent. In 
Madrid, according to Eslava (ns quoted by Bernahlo de Quiros and 
Lianas Aguilaniedo (La Mala Vida en Madrid, p. 239), servants come at 
the head of registered prostitutes with twenty-seven per cent.—almost 
the same proportion as in Italy—and are followed by dressmakers. In 
Sweden, according to Welniider (Monatsshcftc fiir Praktisrhe Derma’ 
iologic, 1899, p. 477) among 2341 inscribed prostitutes, (or sixty- 
two per cent.) were domestic servants; at a long inten’ol followed 210 
seamstresses, then lOS factory workers, etc. 

2. The Biolotjxcal Factor of Prosiituiwn .—Economic con¬ 
siderations, a? we see, have a highly important modificatory 
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hifluence on prostitution, altliougli it is bv no means correct 
to assert that they form its main cause. There is another 
question which has exercised many investigators: To wh<at 
extent are prostitutes predestined to tliis career by organic con- 
«ititution? It is generally admitted that economic and other 
tonditions arc an exciting cause of prostitution; in how far are 
those who succumb predisposed by the possession of abnormal 
personal characteristics? Some inquirers have argued that this 
predisposition is so marked tliat prostitution may fairly be 
regarded as a feminine equivalent for criminality, and that in a 
family in which the men instinctively turn to crime, the women 
instinctively tura to prostitution. Othere have as strenuously 
denied this conclu.«ion. 

Lombroso lias more especially advocated the doctrine that pros¬ 
titution is the vicarious equivalent of criminality. In this be was 
developing the results reached, in the important study of the Jukes 
family, by Dugilale, who found that ‘‘there where the brothers commit 
crime, tlie sisters adopt prostitution;” the fines and imprisonments of 
the women of the family were not for violations of the right of property, 
but mainly for ofTcnccs against public decency. ‘‘The psychological os 
well as anatomical identity of the criminal and tlie born prostitute,” 
Lombroso and Ferrero concluded, “could not be more complete: both aro 
identical with the moral insane, and therefore, according to the axiom, 
equal to each otlier. There is the fyiine lack of moral sense, the same 
hardness of heart, the same prec-oeious taste for evil, the same indiffer¬ 
ence to social infamy, the same volatility, love of idleness, and lack of 
foresight, the same taste for facile pleasures, for the orgy and for alcohol, 
the same, or almost the same, vanity. Prostitution is only the feminin* 
side of criminality. And so true is it that prostitution and criminality 
nre two analogous, or. so to say, parallel, phenomena, that at their 
extremes they* meet. The prostitute is, therefore, psychologically a 
criminal: if she commits no offenses it is because her physical weak¬ 
ness. her small inlelligcnce. the facility of acquiring what she wants bv 
raorc easy methods, dispenses her from the necessity of crime, and on 
these very grounds prostitution represents the specific form of feminine 
criminality.” Tlic authors add that “prostitution is. in a certain sense, 
eocially useful as an outlet for masculine sexuality and a preventive of 
crime (Lombroso and Ferrero. La Donna DcUnqucnte. 189.3, p 571) 

Those who have opposed this view have taken various grounds, and 
by no means always understood the position they are attacking. Thus 
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Fischer (in Die Prostitution) vigorously argues that prostitution is 
not an inoffensive equivalent of criminality, but a factor of criminality. 
Fer4, again (in Dfginhescence et Criminality), asserts that criminality 
and prostitution are not equivalent, but identical. “Prostitutes and 
criminals,” he holds, “have as a common character their unproductive¬ 
ness, and consequently they are both anti-social. Prostitution thus 
con.stitutes a form of criminality.” The essential character of criminals 
is not, however, their unproductiveness, for that they share with a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the wealthiest of the upper classes; it must be 
added, also, that the prostitute, unlike the criminal, is exercising an 
activity for which there is a demand, for which she is willingly paid, and 
for which she has to work (it has sometimes been noted that the pros¬ 
titute looks down on the thief, who “does not work”); she is carrying 
on a profession, and is neither more nor less productive than those who 
carry on many more reputable professions. Aschaffenburg, also believing 
himself in opposition to Lombroso, argues, somewhat differently from 
FCrg, that pro.stitution is not indeed, as F6r6 said, a form of criminality, 
but that it is too frequently united with criminality to be regarded as 
an equivalent MUnkerniiller has more recently supported the same 
view. Here, however, as usual, there is a wide difference of opinion 
as to the proportion of prostitutes of whom this is true. It is recog¬ 
nized by all investigators to be true of a certain number, but while 
Baumgarten, from an examination of eight thousand prostitutes, only 
found a minute proportion who were criminals, Strbhmberg found that 
among 462 prostitutes there were ns many as 175 thieves. From another 
aide, Morasso (as quoted in Archirio di Psichiatria, 1890, fasc. I), on 
the strength of his own investigations, is more clearly in opposition to 
Lombroso, since he protests altogether against any purely degenerative 
view of prostitutes which would in any way assimilate them with 
criminals. 


The question of tlie se.Tuality of prostitutes, which has a 
certain bearing on the question of their tendency to degeneration, 
has been settled by different writers in different senses. While 
some, like Morasso, assert that sexual impulse is a main cause 
inducing women to adopt a prostitute^s career, others assert that 
prostitutes are usually almost devoid of sexual impulse. Lora- 
broso refers to the prevalence of sexual frigidity among prosti* 
tutes.^ In Ijondon, Merrick, speaking from a knowledge of 
over 16,000 prostitutes, states that he has met with “only a very 


i La Donna Dclingucnte, p. 401« 
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few eases’^ in which gross sexual desire has been the motive to 

adopt a life of prostitution. In Paris, Raciborski had stated at 

a much earlier period that ‘‘among prostitutes one finds very few 

who are prompted to libcrtinage by sexual ardor/’i Cominenge. 

again, a careful student of the Parisian prostitute, cannot admit 

that sexual desire is to be classed among the serious causes of 

prostitution. “I have made inquiries of thousands of women on 

this point,” lie states, “and only a ver>' small number have told 

me that they were driven to prostitution for the satisfaction of 

sexual needs. Although girls who give thomsolves to prostitution 

are often lacking in frankness, on this point, I believe, they have 

no wish to deceive. When they have sexual needs they do not 

conceal them, but, on the contrary, show a certain amour-propre 

in acknowledging them, as a sutticient sort of justilication for 

their life: so that if only a very small minority ayow this motive 
* • » « 

the reason is that for the great majority it has no existence.” 

There Cim be no doubt that the statenients made regarding 
the sexual frigidity of prostitutes are often mucli too umpialitied. 
This is in part certainly due to the fact that they are usually 
made by those who speak from a knowledge of old prostitutes 
whose habitual familiarity with normal sexual intercourse in its 
least attractive aspects has resulted in complete indilTerenoe to 
such intercourse, so far as their clients arc concerned.- It may 
be stated with truth that to the woman of deep passions the 
ephemeral and superficial relationships of prostitution can offer 
no temptation. And it may be added that the majority of prosti¬ 
tutes begin their career at a very early age, long before the some¬ 
what late period at which in women the tendency for passion to 


1 Itncihqrs^kl, TrniU ,te V1n\i>uhsa»re, p. 20. It may l)e adiloil tliat 
oerRli, a l«“a(lingauMiority on tlic anatoiin<-aI pocuHnritios of tlio external 
Icmale sexual organs, who believe that strong development of the external 
^nital orjpins accompanies libi<linou3 t.udencies, ha.s not found such 
acvelopment to be common among prostitiites. 

2 ITammcr. who has had much opportunity of studvijig the nsvchol- 
of prostitutes, remnrkR that he has seen no ren-.on to suspect sexual 

moc uiid .^rTurllc Ih/nirnr 

f 7 r elsewhere stnU-<l. he is of'opin- 

Of prostHutio^"^*^' sensuality, is the chief cause 
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become stroDg, has yet arrived.i It may also be said that an 
indifference to sexual relationships, a tendency to attach no per¬ 
sonal value to them, is often a predisposing cause in the adoption 
of a prostitute’s career; the general mental shallowness of prosti¬ 
tutes may well be accompanied by shallowness of physical 
emotion. On the other hand, many prostitutes, at all events early 
in their careers, appear to show a marked degree of sensuality, 
and to women of coarse sexual fibre the career of prostitution has 
not been without attractions from this point of view; tlie 
gratification of physical desire is known to act as a motive in 
some cases and is clearly indicated in others.^ This is scarcely 
surprising when we remember that prostitutes are in a very large 
proportion of cases remarkably robust and healthy persons in 
general respects.-"* They withstand without difficulty the risks of 
their profession, and though under its infiuence the manifesta¬ 
tions of sexual feeling can scarcely fail to become modified or 
perverted in course of time, that is no proof of the original 
absence of se.xual sensibility. It is not even a proof of its loss, 
for the real sexual nature of the normal prostitute, and her 
possibilities of sexual ardor, are chiefly manifested, not in her 
professional relations with her clients, but in her relations with 
her “fancy boy” or “bully.”^ It is quite true that the conditions 
of her life often make it practically advantageous to the prosti¬ 
tute to have attached to her a man who is devoted to her interests 

J See “The Sexual Impulse in Women,” in the third volume of 
these Studies. 

2Tait stated that in Edinburgh many married women living with 
their husbands in comfortable circumstances, and having children, were 
found to be acting ns prostitutes, that is, in the regular habit of making 
assignations with strangers (\V. Tait, Magdalenism i« Edinburgh, 18-12, 
p. 16). 

3 Jnnkc brings together opinions to this cfTect, Die ^VillkiirUch9 
fJervorlringcn drg Oeschlcchts. p. 275. “If we con»pare a prostitute of 
tliirty-five with her respectable si.ster,” Acton remarked (Erostilufion, 
1870, p. .39), “wo seldom find that the constitutional ravages often 
thought to he necessary consequences of prostitution exceed those attrib¬ 
utable to the cares of a family and the heart-wearing struggles of 
virtuoJis labor.” 

•* Hirschfeld states flTcscn der Liebe, p. 35) that the desire for 
intercourse with a sympathetic person is heightened, and not decreased, 
by a professional act of coitus. 
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and will defend them if necessary, but that is only a secondary, 
occasional, and subsidiary advantage of the “fancy boy,” so fai 
as prostitutes generally are concerned. She is attracted to him 
primarily because he appeals to her pei-sonally and she wants him 
for licrself. The motive of her attachment is, above all, erotic, 
in the full sense, involving not luerely sexual relations but 
possession and common interests, a permanent and intimate 
life led together. “You know that what one does in the way 
of b\isiness cannot till one’s licart,” said a German prostitute; 
“M’hv should we not have a Imsbaiul like other women? I, too, 
need love. If that were not so we should not want a bully.” 
And lie, on his part, reciprocates tliis feeling and is by no means 
merely moved by self-interest A 

One of my correspondent-*, who has had much experience of prosti¬ 
tutes, not only in Britain, but also in Germany, France, Belgium and 
Holland, has fouiul that the normal manifestations of sexual feeling are 
much move comiiioti in British than in continontal prostitutes. “I should 
say,” he writes, “that in normal coitus foreign women arc generally 
unconscions of sexual excitement. I don’t think I have ever known a 
foreign woman who had any semblance of orgasm. British women, on 
the other hand, if a man is moderately kin<l, and shows that he han 
some feelings beyond mere sensual gratiliention, often abandon them¬ 
selves to the wildest dcUgUU of sexual excitement. Of course in this 
life, as in other.s, there is keen competition, and a woman, to vie with 
hir competitors, must please her gentlemen friends; but a man of the 
worhl can always distinguish between real and simulated passion.” (It 
is possible, however, that he may be nio.st successful in arousing the 
feelings of his own fellow-country women.) On the other hand, this 
writer linds that the foreign women nro more anxious to provide for the 
enjoyment of their U‘m 5 )ornrj- consorts and to ascertain what pleases 

I Tins 1ms been ele.nriy shown by Hans Ostwald (from wliom I take 
the nbove-qjioted observation of a pro.stitute), one of the bi-st authorities 
on prostitute life and eliuracter; sec, c.g., his article, “Die erotisc-heo 
Bc7.K-hungen zwisohen Dime nnd Zuhiilter.” IScxiKil-Problanc, June. 
BIOS. In the subsequent number of the same periodica! (.luly lOOS 
|). 30.1) Dr. Max Marcuse supports Ostwald’s experiences, and savs that 
the letters of prostitutes and their hullies are love-letters oxaetlv like 
those of respectable people of the same class, and with the same elements 
01 love nnd lealousys these relntionships. he remarks, ofton prove very 
enduring. Tlie prostitute author of the Tntjrhurh Wnrr Ver/ormcn (p 
147) al^ has some remarks on the prostitute’s relntions to her bullv 
stating that^it is simply the natural relationship of a "irl to her lover’ 
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them. “The foreigner seems to make it the business of her life to dis- 

cover some abnormal mode of sexual gratification for her consort.” For 

their own pleasure also foreign prostitutes frequentlv ask for cunnU 

linctus, in preference to normal coitus, wliile anal coitus is also com 

mon. The difTereiice evidently is that the British women, when they 

seek gratification, find it in normal coitus, while tlie foreign women 

prefer more abnormal methods. There is, however, one class of British 

prostitutes whicli this correspondent finds to be an exception to the 

general nile: the class of those who are recruited from the lower walks 

of the .stage. “Such women are gi'nerallv more licentious—that is to 

Bay, more acquainted with the bizarre in sexualism—than girls who 

come from shops or bars; they show a knowledge of fellatio, and even 

anal coitus, and during menstruation frequently suggest inter-mammary 
coitus.” 

On tlie whole it would appear that prostitutes, though not 
nsually impelled to their life by motives of sensuality, on entering 
and during tlie early part of their career possess a fairly average 
amount of sexual impulse, with variations in both directions of 
excess and deficiency as well as of perversion. At a soniewliat 
later period it is useless to attempt to measure the sc.vual impulse 
of prostitutes by tlie amount of pleasure they take in the pro¬ 
fessional performance of sexual intercourse. It is necessary to 
ascertain wliether they possess sexual instincts wliich are 
gratified in otlier ways. In a large proportion of cases this is 
found to be so. Jlasturbation, especially, is extreme!}' common 
among prostitutes everywhere; liowever prevalent it may be 
among women who have no other means of obtaining sexual 
gratification it is admitted by all to be still more prevalent among 
prostitutes, indeed almost universal.^ 

Homosexuality, though not so common as masturbation, is 
very frequently found among prostitutes—in France, it would 
seem, more frequently than in England—and it may indeed be 


1 Thus ^^o^aglia found that among 180 prostitutes in North Italian 
brothels, and among 2.1 elegant Italian and foreign cocottea, everj’ one 
admitted that she masturbated, preferably by friction of the clitoris; 
113 of them, the majority, declared that they preferred solitarj' or 
mutual mnstiirhiition to normal coitus. Hammer states {Zehn Letjrjia- 
J'iufe Berliner Konfrollmndrhen in OstwaM’s .series of “Gro^sfndt 
Dokumente,” that when in hospital all hut tliree or four of sixty 

prostitutes masturbate, and those who do not are laughed at by the rest. 
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said tliat it occurs more often among prostitutes than among aiiy 
other class of women. It is favored by the acquired distaste for 
normal coitus due to professional intercourse with men, which 
leads homosexual relationships to be regarded as pure and ideal 
by comparison. It would appear also that in a considerable pro¬ 
portion of cases prostitutes present a congenital condition of 
sexual inversion, such a condition, with an accompanying 
inditrerence to intercourse with men, being a predisposing cause 
of the adoption of a prostitute's career. Kurella even regards 
prostitutes as constituting a sub-variety of congenital inverts. 
Anna Hiiling in Germany states that about twenty per cent, 
prostitutes are homosexual; when asked what induced them to 
become prostitutes, more than one inverted woman of the street 
has replied to her that it was purely a matter of business, sexual 
feeling not coming into t)ie question except with a friend of the 
same sex.^ 

Tlie occurrence of congenital inversion among prostitutes— 
although we need not regard jirostitutcs as necessarily degenerate 
as a class—suggests the question whether we are likely to find iui 
unusually large number of physical and other anomalies among 
them. It cannot be said that tliere is unanimity of opinion on 
this point. For some authorities prostitutes are merely normal 
ordinary women of low social rank, if indeed their instincts are 
not even a little superior to those of the class in which they were 
born. Other investigators find among them so large a proportion 
of individuals deviating from the normal that they are inclined 
to place prostitutes generally among one or other of the 
abnormal classes.^ 


^Jnhrburh fur Sf'sucUc Ztcischrnstufcn. Jahrtranff VII 100^ n 
148- ‘‘S,..,,ml Inversion.” vol. ii ot these SMic.Ch. IV.' 
lOiina that of twenty-five prostitutes in a reformatory as many as twontv- 
three were homosexual, or, on {rood grounds, suspected to be such 
tfirschfeld (lirrlmj, Drittes Gc.ichlcchf, p. 05 ) mentions that prostltutc-s 
*omolimM accost better-class women who. from their man-like air, they 
^0 to be homosexual; from persons of their own sex prostittites will 
accept a smaller remuneration, and sometimes refuse payment altogether. 

disentoio "■'/** criminality, it is of course difficult to 

we dement of bere<lttT from that of environment, even when 

tLrouJhofr*1,^'’ri'’ that the factor of heredity here, as 

throughout the whole of life, cannot fail to carry much weight It is 
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Baumgartcn, in Menna, from a knoMiedge of over 8000 prostitutes, 
concluded that only a very minute proportion are either criminal or 
psychopathic in temperament or organization (Archiv {Hr Kriminal- 
Anthropologic, vol. xi, 190:2), It is not clear, however, that Baumgar- 
ten carried out any detailed and precise investigations. Mr. Lane, a 
London police magistrate, has stated as the result of his own observa¬ 
tion, that prostitution is “at once a symptom and outcome of the same 
deteriorated ptiy.sique and decadent moral fibre which determine the 
manufacture of male tramps, petty thieves, and professional beggars, of 
whom the prostitute is in general the female analogue” {Ethnological 
Journal, April, 1905, p. 41). Tliis estimate is doubtless correct as 
reg-ards a considerable proportion of the women, often enfeebled by drink, 
wljo pass through the police courts, but it could scarcely be applied with¬ 
out qualification to prostitutes generally, 

Morasso {Archivio di Psichiatria, 189G, fase. I) has protested 
against a purely degenerative view of prostitutes on the strength of his 
own observations. There is, he states, a category of prostitutes, un¬ 
known to scientific inquirers, which he calls that of tlie prostitute di 
alto bordo. Among tliese the signs of degeneration, physical or moral, 
are not to be found in greater number than among women who do not 
belong to prostitution. They reveal all sorts of characters, some of them 
sliowing great refinement, and are chiefly marked ofT by the possession 
of an unusual degree of sexual appetite. Even among the more degnideii 
group of tlie brt.Ma prostituzionc. he asserts, we find a predominance of 
sexual, as well as professional, characters, rather than the signs of degen¬ 
eration. It is suflicient to quote one more testimony, as set down many 
years ago by a woman of high iiitelligcnec and character, Mrs. Craik, the 

novelist: “The women who fall are bv no means tiic worst of their sta- 

% 

tion/’ s!ie wrote. “I have heard it aniriuod hy more than one lady—by 
one in particular whose experience was as large as her benevolence—that 
many of them are of the ver>' host, refined, intelligent, truthful, and 
affectionate. *1 don’t know how it is,^ she would say, VhcMier their 
very superiority njakes them dissatisfied with their own rank—such 
brutes or clowns as laboring men often are!— so that they fall easier 
victims to the rank above tlioin; or whether, though this theory will 
sliock many people, other virtues can and flourish entirely distinct 

certain, in anv case, that prostitution frequently runs in families. “It 
has often Ueen my experience,“ writes a former prostitute (Hedwig 
Hard, Itcichtc cincr Orfallrncn. p. 150) “that when in a family a girl 
enters this path, her sister soon afterwards followr lier: I have met 
with innumerable cases? sometimes three sisters will all bo on the rc^ 
ister. and I knew a ease of four sisters, whose mother, a midwife, had 
been in prison, and the father drank. In this ease, nil four sisters, who 
were very beautiful, tuarriod. one at least very happily, to a rich doctor 
who took her out of the brotlicl at sixteen and educated her.” 
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from, and after tlie loss of. that which we are a'-cuslomed to believe the 
indisiioiisable prime virtue of o»ir sex—chastity. I cannot explain it; 
1 can only say that it is so, that some of my most promising village girls 
have been the lirst to come to harm; and some of the best and nmst 
faithful servants I ever had, have been girls who have fallen into shame, 
and who. liad 1 not gone to the rescue and put them in the way to do 
well, would infallibly liave become 'lost women’” (.1 IVo/iian's Tliouf)hl$ 
About IloMirn, ISoS, p. 291). V arious writers have insisted on tin* good 
moral q'lalities of prostitutes, llnis in France, Despiiie first enumerates 
their vices as (1) greediness and love of drink, (2) lying, (d) anger, 
(4) want of order and untidiness, (5) mobility of character, (6) need 
of movement, (7) tendency to homosexuality; and then proceeds to 
detail their good qualities: their maternal and fili:il atTi'ction. their 
charity to each otlier; and their refusal to denounce each other; while 
they are frequently religious, sometimes modest, and generally very hon¬ 
est (De.«pijie. Pt^ucholo^ic Yntnrcf/c. vol. iii. pp. 207 ct seq.; as regsirds 
Sicilian prostitutes, cf. Cjlllari, .Irc/ifvio di /‘siV/itVi/ria. fasc. IV, 1903). 
The charity towards each otl>er. often m:mife8tel in distress, is largely 
neutrnlizetl by a tendency to professional suspicion and jealousy of each 
other. 

I.omhroso believes that the basis of prostitution must be found in 
moral idiocy. If by moral idiocy we are to understand a condition at 
all closely allied with insanity, this assertion is dubions. There seems 
no clear relationship between prostitution and insanity, and Tammeo 
has shown [La Prostituzionc, p. 70) that the frequency of prostitutes in 
the various Italian provinces Is in inverse ratio to the frequency of 
insane persons; as insanity Inere.ises, prostitution decreases. But if 
we mean a minor d-gree of inor.il imhecility—that is to sav, a bluntnes-s 
of p'^rception for the onliniiry moral considerations of civilization which, 
while it is largely due to the hardening iiilhieiicc of an unfavorable early 
environment, may also rest on a congenital predisjmsition—there can 
be no <loubt that moral indiecility of slight degree is very fr*qucntly 
found among prostitutes. It would be phiusibb-. doubtless, to say that 
every woman who gives her virginity in exchange for an inadequato 
return is an imhecilc. If she gives herself for love, alie has. at the worst, 
made a foolish mistake, such as the young and inexperienced may at nny 
time make. But if she deliherately projicscs to sell herself, and docs so 
for nothing or next to nothing, the case is altered. The experiences of 
Commenge in Paris are instructive on this p.)int. “For many young 
girls.” he writes, “modesty has no existence, they experience no emotion 
in showing themselves completely undres-ed, they abandon them><elves to 
any chance individual whom they will never see again. Tliev attach no 
importoncc to U.eir virginity; they are deflowend umler tlie strangest 
conditions, without the least thought or care about the act they are 
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accomplishing. No sentiment, no calciilation, pushes them into a man’s 
arms. They let themselves go without reflexion and without motive, in 
an almost animal manner, from indifl'erence and without pleasure.” He 
was acquainted with forty-five girls between the ages of twelve and seven* 
teen who were deflowered by chance strangers whom they never met 
again; they lost their virginity, in Dumas’s phrase, as they lost their 
milk-teeth, and could give no plausible account of the loss. A girl of 
fifteen, mentioned by Commenge, living with her parents who supplied 
all her wants, lost her virginity by casually meeting a man who offered 
her two francs if she would go with him; she did so without demur and 
Boon begun to accost men on her own account. A girl of fourteen, also 
living comfortsibly with her parents, sacrificed her virginity at a fair in 
veturn for a glass of beer, and henceforth begun to associate with pros¬ 
titutes. Another girl of the same age, at a local fCte, wishing to go 
round on the hobby horse, .spontaneously ofl’ercd herself to the man direct¬ 
ing the mac^'inery for the pleasure of a ride. Yet another girl, of fifteen, 
at another f^te, offered her virginity in return for the same momentary 
joy (Commenge, Prosfi/uftort Clandestine, 1897, pp. 101 et scq.). In the 
United States, Dr. W. Travis Gibb, examining physician to the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, hears similar 
testimony to the fact that in a fairly large proportion of “rape” cases 
the child is the willing victim. “It is horribly pathetic,” he says {Med’ 
teal Record, April 20, 1907), “to learn how far a nickel or a quarter 
will go towards purchasing the virtue of these children.” 

In estimating the tendency of prostitutes to display congenital 
physical anomalies, the crudest and most obvious test, though not a 
precise or satisfactory one, is the general impression produced hy the 
face. In France, when nearly 1000 prostitute.s were divided into five 
groups from the point of view of their looks, only from seven to fourteen 
per cent, were found to belong to the first group, or that of those who 
could be said to possess youth and bo'uty (Jeannel, Dc la Prostitv-tion 
Puhluiue, 1860, p. 163). Woods Hutchinson, again, judging from an 
extensive acqu.iintance with London, Paris, Vienna, New York, Philadel¬ 
phia. and Chicago, asserts that a handsome or even attractive-looking 
prostitute, is rare, and that the general average of beauty is lower tlian 
in any other class of women. “Whatever other evils,” he remarks, tho 
fatal power of beauty may be responsible for, it has nothing to do with 
prostitution” (Woods Hutchinson, “Tlie Economies of Prostitution, 
American Oynarcological and Obstetric Journal. September, 1895). It 
must, of course, be borne in mind that these estimates arc liable to be 
vitiated through being base<l chiefly on the inspection of women who 
most obviously belong to the class of prostitutes and have already been 
coarsened by their profession. 

If we may conclude—and the fact Is probably undisputed— tha 
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beautiful, agreeable, and liarm^niously formed faces are rare rather than 
coinmon among prostitutes, we may certainly say that minute examina¬ 
tion will reveal a large number of pliysical abnormalities. One of ih© 
earliest imporUiut physical investigations of prostitutes was that of Ur. 
Pauline Tarnowsky in Russia (first published in the Vralch in 1387, and 
afterwards as Etudes anthropomitriques sur Ics Prosfifu<!^cs ct Us 
Volciiscs). Si^lie oxomined fifty St. Petersburg prostitutes who had been 
inmates of a brothel for not less than two years, and al'O fifty peasant 
women of, so far as possible, the same age and mental development. She 
found that (1) the prostitute showed shorter anterior-pwsterior and 
transverse diameters of skull; (2) a proportion equal to eighty-four per 
cent, showed various signs of physical degeneration (irregular skull, 
asymmetry of face, anomalies of hard palate, teeth, ears, etc.). This 
tendency to anomaly among the prostitutes was to some extent explainetl 
when it was found that about four-fifths of them had parents who wore 
habitual drunkards, and nearly one-fifth were the last survivors of large 
families; such families have been often produced by degenerate parents. 

The frequency of hereditary degeneration has been noted by Bon- 
hoefTcr among German prostitxites. He investigated 190 Breslau prosti¬ 
tutes in prison, and therefore of a more abnormal class than ordinary 
prostitutes, and found that 102 were hereditarily degenerate, and mostly 
with one or both parents who were drunkards; 53 also showed feeble¬ 
mindedness (Zcitschrift fiir die Qcsamto Strafwissenschaft, Bd xxiii p 
106). 


Tlie most detailed examinations of ordinary non-criminal prosti¬ 
tutes, both anthropometrlcally and ns regards the prevalence of anom¬ 
alies, have been made in Italy, though not on a sufficiently large 
number of subjects to yield absolutely decisive results, Tims Fornasari 
made a detailed examination of sixty prostitutes belonging chiefly to 
Emilia and Venice, and also of twentj’-seven others belonging to Bologna, 
the latter group being compared with a third group of tw-ontv noniial 
women belonging to Bologna (.lrr;.itio di /»sie/iiafrio, 1892, fnse VI) 
^0 prostitutes were found to bo of lower type than the normal in- 
dniduals, having smaller heads and l.arger faces. As the author himself 
points out, his .subjects were not sufficiently numerous to justify far- 
reaching generalizations, but it may be worth while to suiimmrize some 
0 his results. At equal heights the prostitutes showed greater weight- 
n equal ages they were of shorter stature than other women, not only 
or nell-to-do. but of the poor class: height of face, bi-zygomntic diameter 
(though not the distance between zygomas), the distance from chin to 
otornal auditory meatus, and the size of the jaw were all greater in the 
prostitutes; the hands were longer .and broader, compared to the palm 
^nn in ordinary women; the foot also was longer in prostitutes, and 
the thigh, as compared to the calf, was larger- It is noteworthy that in 
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most particulars, and especially in regard to head measurements, the 
variations were much greater among the prostitutes than among the 
other women examined; this is to some extent, tliough not entirely, to 
be accounted for by the slightly greater number of the former. 

Ardu (in the same number of the Archirio) gave the result of 
observations (undertaken at Loinbroso’s suggestion) as to tlie frequency 
of abnormalities among prostitutes. The subjects were seventy-four in 
number and belonged to Professor Giovannini’s Clinica SifiJopafica at 
Turin. The abnormalities investigated were virile distribution of hair 
on pubes, chest, and limbs, hypertrichosis on forehead, Icft-bandeducss, 
atrophy of nipple, and tattooing (which was only found once). Cora* 
biniiig Ardu’s observations with another series of observations on fifty- 
five prostitutes examined by Loinbroso, it is found that virile disposition 
of hair is found in fifteen per cent, as agsiinst six per cent, in normal 
women; some degree of hypertrichosis in eighteen per cent.; left-hamle<l- 
ness in eleven per cent, (but iu normal women as high as twelve per 
rent, according to Gallia); and atrophy of nipple in twelve per cent. 

GiuflFrida-Ruggeri, again (Atti della Socicta Jiomnna di Antro- 
pologia, 1897, p. 216), on examining eighty-two prostitutes found 
anomalies in the following order of decreasing frwiuency: tendencj' of 
eyebrows to meet, lack of cranial symmetry, depression at root of nose, 
defective development of calves, hypertrichosis and other anomalies of 
hair, adherent or absent lobule, prominen‘ zigoma, prominent forehead 
or frontal Iwncs, bad implantation of teeth, Darwinian tubercle of ear, 
thin vertical lips. Tliese signs are separately of little or no imiiort.mce, 
though together not without significance ns an indication of general 
anomaly. 

More recently Ascarilla. in an elaborate stvuly (.Irc/u’iio di Tsi- 
cfiiatrin, 1906, fasc. VI, p. 812) of the fing:r prints of prostitutes, comes 
to tlio conclusion that even in this respect prostitutes tend to form a 
class slewing morphological inferiority to nrrmal women. The patterns 
tend to show unusual simplicity and uniformity, and tlic significance of 
this is indicated by the fact that a similar uniformity Is shown by the 
finger prints of the insane and deaf-mutes (De Sanctis and Toscano, Atti 
Rocietd Ror/iana Anfropologia, vol. viii. 1901, fasc. II). 

In Chicago Dr. Harriet Alexaiuler, iu conjunction with Dr. K. S. 
Talbot and Dr. J. G. Kiernan, examined thirty prostitutes in the Bride- 
well, or House of Correction; only the “obtuse” class of professional 
prostitutes reach this institution, and it is not therefore surprising that 
Uiey were found to exhibit very marked stigmata of degeneracy. In 
race nearly half of those examined were Celtic Irish. In sixteen the 
zygomatic processes were unequal and very prominent. Other facial 
asymmetries were common. In three cases the heads were of Mongoloid 
tj^e; sixteen were epignathic, and clwen prognathic; five showed arrest 
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of development of face. Brachycephaly predominated (aeventeon cases); 
tlie rest were mesaticeplialic} tliere were no dolieliocephals. Abiioriitali- 
tics in shape of the skull were numerous, and twenty-nine had defective 
cars. Four were demonstrably insane, and one was an epileptic (II. C. 
B. Alexander, “Physical Abnormalities in Prostitutes,” Cliicago Academy 
of Medicine, April, 1S93; E. S. Talbot, Degeneracy, p. 320; Id., Irreg¬ 
ularities of the Teeth, fourth edition, p. 141). 


It would seem, on the whole, so far as the evidence at present 
goes, Oiat prostitutes are not quite normal representatives of the 
ranks into wliich they were bom. There has been a process of 
selection of individnals who slightly deviate congenitally from 
the normal average and are, correspondingly, slightly inapt for 
normal life.’ The psychic characteristics which accompany such 
deviation are not always necessarily of an obviously unfavorable 
nattirc; tlie sliglitly neurotic girl of low class birth—disinclined 
for liard work, through defective energ}', and pcrliaps gi'eedv and 
Bolfisli—may oven seem to possess a refinement superior to her 
station. While, liowevor, there is a tendenev to anomalv amonff 
prostitutes, it must be clearly recognized that that tendency 
remains slight so long as we consider impartially the whole class 
of prostitutes. Those investigators who have reached the con¬ 
clusion tliat prostitutes are a highly degenerate and abnormal 
class liave only observed special grou]>s of prostitutes, more 
especially tliose who are frequently found in prison. It is not 
possible to form a just conception of prostitutes by studying them 
only in prison, any more than it would he possible to form a just 
conception of clergymen, doctors, or lawyers by studying them 
exclusively in prison, and this remains true even altiiough a miicli 
larger proportion of prostitutes than of members of the more 
reputable professions pass through prisons; that fact no doubt 
partly indicates the greater abnonnality of prostitutes. 

It has, of course, to bo remembered that the special condi¬ 
tions of the lives of prostitutes tend to cause in them the appear¬ 
ance of certaii. professional characteristics which are entirely 
acquired and not congenital. In that M-ay we may account for 
the gradual modification of the feminine secondarv' and tertiary 


tutes [«n(rn<licto(I by the undoubted fact that prosti¬ 

tutes are by no means always contented with the life they choose.^ 
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sexual characters, and the appearance of masculine cliaracters, 
sucli as the frequent deep voice, etc.^ But with all due allowance 
for these acquired characters, it remains true that such compara¬ 
tive investigations as have so far been made, although inconclu¬ 
sive, seem to indicate that, even apart from the prevalence of 
acquired anomalies, the professional selection of their avocation 
tends to separate out from the general population of the same 
social class, individuals who possess anthroponietrical characters 
varying in a definite direction. The observations thus made seem, 
in this way, to indicate that prostitutes tend to be in weight over 
the average, though not in stature, that in length of arm they are 
inferior though the hands are longer (this has been found alike 
in Italy and Russia) ; they have smaller ankles and larger calves, 
and still larger thighs in proportion to their large calves. The 
estimated skull capacity and the skull circumference and 
diameters are somewhat below the normal, not only when com¬ 
pared with respectable women but also with thieves; there is a 
tendency to brachyccphaly (both in Italy and Russia); the 
cheek-bones are usually prominent and the jaws developed; the 
hair is darker than in respectable women though less so than 
in thieves; it is also unusually abundant, not only on the head 
but also on the pudenda and elsewhere; the eyes have been 
found to be decidedly darker than those of either respectable 
women or criminals.^ 

So far as the evidence goes it serves to indicate that prosti¬ 
tutes tend to approximate to the type which, ns was sliowm in the 
previous volume, there is reason to regard as specially indicative 
of developed sexuality. It is, however, unnecessary to discuss 
this question until our anthropometrical knowledge of prostitutes 
is more extended and precise. 

3. The Moral Juslificaiion of Prostitution .—^There are and 
always Jiave been moralists—many of them people whose opinions 
arc deserving of the most serious respect—who consider that, 

1 This point lias bwjn discussed hy Bloch, Scsuallchcn unsercr Zdt, 
CTi. XTIT. 

2 V'arlons series of observations are suninmrized by I.ombroso and 
Ferrero, La Donna Dclimjucnte, 189.3, Part III, cap. IV. 
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allowing for the need of improved hygienic conditions, the 
existence of prostitution presents no serious problem for solution. 
It is, at most, tliey say, a necessary evil, and, at best, a beneficent 
institution, the bulwark of the liomo, the inevitable reverse of 
which monogamy is the obverse. ‘‘The immoral guardian of 
public morality,” is the definition of prostitutes given by one 
writer, wlio takes the humble view of tlie matter, and another, 
taking the loftier ground, writes: “The prostitute fulfils a social 
mission. She is the guardian of virginal modesty, the channel 
to carry olT adulterous desire, the protector of matrons who fear 
late maternity; it is her part to act as the sliicld of the famih’.” 
“Female Decii,” said Balzac in liis Physiolo<jic du Manage of 
prostitutes, “tliey sacrifice hemselves for tlie republic and make 
of their bodies a rampart for the protection of respectable 
families.” In tlic same way Schopenhauer called prostitutes 
^liuman sacrifices on the altar of monogamy.” Lecky, again, in 
an oft-quoted passage of rhetoric,^ may be said to combine both 
flic higlier and the lower view of tlie prostitute’s mission in 
human society, to which he even seeks to give a liieratic character. 
“The supreme type of vice,” he declared, “she is ultimately the 
most enicient guardian of virtue. But for lier, the unchallenged 
purity of countless happy homes would he polluted, and not a 
few who, in tlie pride of their untcMiiptcd chastity, think of lier 
with an indignant sliudder, would liave kmowii the agony of 
remorse and of despair. On that one degraded and ignoble form 
are concentrated tlie passions that miglit have filled the world 
with shame. She remains, while creeds and civilizations rise and 
fall, tlie eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for tlie sins of the 
people.”^ 

I am not aware that the Greeks were greatly concerned with 


1 nUlortf of Europran Morah, vol. Hi, p. 2fi3. 

2 Similarly Lord .Morloy Ims written (Diderot, vol. ij, p 20) • “Tlie 

f'lmily, so lovoly and dear ..s ;t is. has still onl’v been 
^yred hitherto by retiiinin" u vast .'.n.' dolorous host of female out- 

‘ 'j.’ * ffapegoat of the 

in 1 P’**- ‘niqaities of the children of the house 

trnnsfn-es^ions In all their sins, and then hi.nish them with 
ledictions into the foul outer wilderness and the land not inhabited.” 
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the moral justification of prostitution. They had not allowed 
it to assume very offensive forms and for the most part they 
were content to accept it. The Romans usually accepted it, too, 
but, we gather, not quite so easily. There was an austerely 
serious, almost Puritanic, spirit in tlie Romans of the old stock 
and they seem sometimes to have felt the need to assure them¬ 
selves that prostitution really was morally justifiable. It is 
significant to note that they were accustomed to remember tliat 
Cato was said to have expressed satisfaction on seeing a man 
emerge from a brothel, for otherwise he might have gone to lie 
with his neiglibor^s wife.^ 

Tlie social necessity of prostitution is tlie most ancient of 
all tlie arguments of moralists in favor of tlie toleration of pros¬ 
titutes; and if we accept the eternal validity of the marriage 
system with wliicli prostitution developed, and of the theoretical 
morality based on that system, this is an exceedingly forcible, if 
not an unanswerable, argument. 

The advent of Christianity, with its special attitude towards 
the “flesh,” necessarily caused an enormous increase of attention 
to the moral aspects of prostitution. When prostitution was not 
morally denounced, it became clearly necessary to morally 
justify it; it was impossible for a Cburch, whose ideals were 
more or less ascetic, to be benevolently indifferent in such a 
matter. As a rule we seem to find throughout tliat while the 
more independent and irresponsible divines take the side of 
denunciation, those theologians who have had thrust upon them 
the grave responsibilities of ecclesiastical statesmanship have 
rather tended towards the reluctant moral justification of prosti¬ 
tution. Of this we have an example of the first importance in 
St. Augustine, after St. Paul the chief builder of the Christian 
Church. In a treatise written in 38G to justify llie Divine regu¬ 
lation of the world, we find him declaring that just as tlie 
executioner, Ijowevor repulsive he may be, occupies a necessary 
place in society, so the prostitute and lior like, liowever sordid 
and ugly and wicked they may be, are equally necessary; remove 


1 Horace, Satires, lib* i, 2« 
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prostitutes from human allairs ami you would pollute tlie world 
with lust: “Aufer ineretrici'S de rebus humanis, turbavcris omnia 
libidiuibus/'i Acpiinas, the only theological thinker of Christen¬ 
dom who can be named witli Augustine, was of the same mind 
with him on this question of prostitution. He maintained the 
sinfulness of fornication hut he accepted the necessity of prosti¬ 
tution as a henencial part of the social structure, comparing it to 
tile sewers which keep a j)alace ]>ure.- ‘“Prostitution in towns is 
like the sewer in a palace; take away the sewers and the palace 
becomes an impure and stinking place.” Liguori. the most 
influential theologian of more modern times, was of the like 
opinion. 

This wavering and semi-indulgent attitude towards prosti¬ 
tution was indeed generally maintuiued hy theologians. Some, 
following Augustine and Aquinas, wo\ild jiermit ])rostitution for 
the avoidance of greater evils; others wore altogether opposed to 
it; otlicrs, again, would allow it in towns hut nowhere else. It 
was. however, univcr.«ally held by theologians tliat the ))rostitute 
has a right to her wages, ami is not obliged to make restitution,'* 
The earlier Christian moralists found no diflicultv in maintaining 
that there is no sin in renting a house to a prostitute for the 
purposes of her trade; absolution was always granted for this 
ami abstention not rcquired.“* Fornication, however, always 
remained a sin, and from tlic twelfth century onwards the Church 
made a series of organized attempts to reclaim prostitutes. All 
Catholic theologians hold that a prostitute is bound to confess 
the sin of prostitution, and most, though not all, theologians have 
believed that a man also imist confess intercourse with a prosti¬ 
tute. At the same time, while there was a certain indulgence to 
the prostitiite herself, the Churcli was always very severe on those 


I .\upisliiip. Dc Ordinc, Bk. II. Ch. IV. 

• Itrgimint^ Principiim (Opuscula .YX), lib. iv. cnp. XIV. T nm 

imlphlod to the H»‘v. II. Northcote for tlw roforpnee to the precise i>lace 
whore this slntemcnt occurs; it is usunlly quoted more vajpielv. 

3 lyca, nuton/ of Auriculnr Coh/cmioh, vol. ii. p. r>[). Tiiere was 
even, it seems, nn eccentric de<ision of the Snlnm.anca theologians that 
ft nun might ro n*ot*ivp money, ^‘lioite ot vnlide.” 

* Lea, op. dt.. vol. ii. pp. 203, 309. 
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who lived on the profits of promoting prostitution, on the lenones. 
Thus the Council of Elvira, which was ready to receive without 
penance the prostitute who married, refused reconciliation, even 
at death, to persons who had been guilty of Icnocinium.^ 

Protestantism, in this as in many other matters of sexual 
morality, having abandoned the confessional, was usually able to 
escape the necessity for any definite and responsible utterances 
concerning the moral status of prostitution. When it expressed 
any opinion, or souglit to initiate any practical action, it naturally 
founded itself on the Biblical injunctions against fornication, as 
expressed by St. Paul, and showed no mercy for prostitutes and 
no toleration for prostitution. This attitude, which was that of 
the Puritans, wa.s the more easy since in Protestant countries, 
with the exception of special districts at special periods—such as 
Geneva and New England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—theologians have in these matters been called upon to 
fumisli religious exhortation rather than to carry out practical 
policies. The latter task they have left to others, and a certain 
confusion and uncertainty has thus often arisen in the lay 
Protestant mind. This attitude in a thoughtful and serious 
writer, is well illustrated in England by Burton, w'riting a century 
after the Reformation. He refers with mitigated approval to 
‘"our Pseudo-Catholics,” who are severe with adultery but 
indulgent to fornication, being perhaps of Cato’s mind that il 
should be encouraged to avoid worse mischiefs at home, and wha 
holds brothels ‘"as necessary as churches” and “have wholt 
Colleges of Courtesans in their towns and cities.” “They hold it 
impossible,” he continues, “for idle persons, young, rich and 
lusty, 80 many servants, monks, friars, to live honest, too tyran¬ 
nical a burden to compel them to be chaste, and most unfit to 
sull'cr poor men, younger brothers and soldiers at all to marry, 
as also diseased persons, votaries, priests, servants. Therefore as 
well to keep and case the one as the other, tliey tolerate and wink 
at these kind of brothel-houses and stews, llany probable argu¬ 
ments ihey liave to prove the lawfulness, the necessity, and a 

iRabutaiix, Dc la Prostitution cn Europe, pp. 22 ct acq. 
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toleration of them, as of usery; and without question in policy 
they are not to be contradicted, but altogetlier in religion.’'^ 

It was not until the beginning of the following century tliat 
the ancient argument of St. Augustine for the moral justilication 
of prostitution was boldly ami decisively stated in I’rotestant 
England, by Bernard ^landoville in his Fahlc of the Bees, and at 
its first promulgation it seemed so oll'ensive to the public mind 
that the book was suppressed. ‘“If courtesans and strumpets were 
to be prosecuted with as much rigor as some silly people would 
have it,” Mandevillc wrote, “wliat locks or bars would be suHicient 
to preserve the lionor of our wives and daughters? . . . . 

it is manifest that there is a necessity of sacrificing one part of 
womankind to preserve the other, and prevent a filtliiness of a 
more heinous nature. From whence I think 1 may justly con¬ 
clude that chastity may be supported by incontinence, and the 
best of virtues want the assistance of the worst of vices."- After 
Mandeville’s time tliis view of prostitution began to become com¬ 
mon in Protestant as well as in other countries, though it was 
not usually so clearly expressed. 

It may be of inton-st to gather togetlier a few more inodorn 
examples of statements brought forward for tlic moral justilication of 
prostitution. 

Thus in France Meusnicr de Querlon. in hi.s story of 1‘saphion, 
written in the middle of the eighteenth century, puts into the mouth tif 
a Greek courtesan many interesting rclicctions concerning the life and 
position of the prostitute. She defends her profi^ssion with much skill, 
and argues that while men imagine that prostitutes arc merely the 
dcspise<l victims of their pleasures, these would-be tyrants are really 
dupes wbo arc ministering to tbc needs of tbe women tlu*y trumplo 
beneath their feet, and themselves equally deserve the contempt they 
bestow. “We return disgust for disgust, ns they must surely perceives 
Wo often abandon to them merely a statue, and while inllaiiied bv theij 
own desires they consume themselves on insensible charms, our tranquit 
coldness leisurely enjoys their sensibility. Then it is wc re.sume all our 


1 Burton. of Mclancholjf, Part III. Sect. TIT. Mem. IV. 

Subs. If. 

2B. Mandcvjlle. Rrmark/t to Fnbtr of the Bees, 1714, pp. 03-9; c/, 
P. Sakmann, Bernard do Handevillc, pp. 101*4. 
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rights. A hot blood has brought these proud creatures to our feet 
and rendered us mistresses of their fnte. On which side, I ask, is the 
advantage?^’ But all men, she adds, are not so unjust towards the pros* 
titute, and slie proceeds to pronounce a eulog}% not without a slight 
touch of irony in it, of the utility, facility, and convenience of the 
brothel. 

A large number of the modern writers on prostitution insist on its 
socially beneficial character. Tlius Charles Richard concludes his book 
on the subject with the words: ‘‘The conduct of society with regard to 
prostitution must proceed from the principle of gratitude without false 
shame for its utility, and compassion for the poor creatures at whose 
expense this is attained‘^ {La Prostitution devant le Phitosophe, 18S2, 
p. 171). “To make marriage permanent is to make it diflicult,” an 
American medical writer obsenes; “to make it dilTicult is to defer it; 
to defer it is to maintain in the community an increasing number of 
sexually perfect individuals, with normal, or, in cases where repression 
is prolonged, excessive sexual appetites. The social evil is the natural 
outcome of the physical nature of man, his inherited impulses, and the 
artificial conditions under which he is compelled to live” (“The Social 
Evil,” ^fcdici^l€, August and September, 190G). Woods Hutchinson, 
while speaking with strong disapproval of prostitution and regarding 
prostitutes as “the worst specimens of the sex,” yet regards prostitution 
ns a social agency of the highest value. “From n medieo-ceononiic point 
of view I venture to claim it as one of the grand selective and cHininativo 
agencies of nature, and of highest value to the eommunity. It may bo 
roughly characterized as a safety valve for the institution of marriage” 
(The Ootpcl Accordiug to Dnrtcin,. p. 193; cf. the same author’s article 
on “The Economics of Prostitution,” summarized in Boston ifcdical an l 
Surgical Journal, November 21, 1895). Adolf Gerson, in a somewhat 
similar spirit, argues (“Die Ursache der Prostitution,” Scxual-Probleme, 
September, 1908) that “prostitution is one of the means used by Nature 
to limit the procreative activity of men, and especially to postpone the 
period of sexual maturity.” Molinari considers that the social benefits 
of prostitution have been rtinnifested in various ways from the first; by 
sterilizing, for instance, the more excessive manifestations of the sexual 
impulse prostitution suppressed the necessity for the infanticide of super¬ 
fluous children, and led to the prohibition of that primitive method of 
limiting the population (G. de >folinarl. La Virirulture. p. 45). In quit' 
another way than that mentioned by Molinari, prostitution has even in 
very recent times led to the abandonment of infanticide. In the Chinese 
province of Ping-Yang, Matignon stales, it was u.sual not many years 
ago for poor parents to kill forty per cent, of the girl children, or even 
all of them, at birth, for they were too expensive to rear nn.l brought 
nothing in, since men who wished to marry could easily obtain a wife 
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in the neighboring province of Wenchvi, where women wore very easy to 
obtain. Xow, however, the line of steamships along the coast makes it 
Ycrv easy for girls to reach the brothels of Shang llai, where they can 
earn moiiev for their families; tljo custom of killing them has therefore 
died out (Matignon, Archives rfM»t/iro/)o/o/;iV Crimincllv, 1890, p. 72). 
“I nder present conditions,*’ writes Dr. F. Krhard (*‘Auch cin Wort zur 
Eherefonn/’ Qeschlccht uml GcscHschaft. Jahrgang 1, Heft 9), “prosti¬ 
tution (in the broadest sense, including free relationships) is necessary 
in order that young men inuy, in some degree, learn to know women, for 
ctinvontional conversation cannot sulliee for this; an exact knowledge of 
feminine thought and action i.s, however, necessary for a proper choice, 
since it i.s seldom jH>^sil)le to rely on the certainty of instinct. It is good 
al.<o that men should >vear oil their horns before marriage, for the poly 
gamous tendency will break through somewhere. Prostitution will only 
spoil those men in whom there is not much to spoil, and if the desire 
for marriage is thus lost, the man’s unbegotten children may have cause 
to thank him.” Neisser, Xaoko, and many others, have pleaded for 
prostitution, and even for brothels, as ^‘necessary evils.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add tliat many, among even the strongest 
upholders of the moral advantages of prostitution, believe tliat some 
improvemont in method is still desirable. Thus Bcrault looks forward 
to a time when regulutcnl brothels will become less contemptible. Vari¬ 
ous improvements may, he thinks, in the near future, “deprive them of 
the barbarous attrihute.s which mark them out for the opprobrium of the 
skeptical or ignorant multitude, while their nx.'ogiiizjible advantages will 
put nn oikI to the contempt aroused by their cynical aspect” (La ilaison 
dc Tolfvancc, Th^sc dc Paris, 1904) . 


4. The Civilizatioual Value of Prostitution .—The moral 
ar/riiment for prostitution is based on the belief that our 
marriage system is so inlinitely precious tliat an institution 
wliich serves as its buttress must be kept in existence, liowever 
ugly or otlierwise objectionable it may in itself be. There 
is, however, another argument in supjiort of prostitution which 
scarcely receives the empljasis it deserves. I refer to its influence 
in adding an element, in .some form or anotlier necessary, of 
gaiety and variety to the ordered complexity of modern life, a 
relief from the monotony of its mechanical routine, a distraction 
from its dull and respectable monotony. This is distinct from 
the more specific function of prostitution as nn outlet for 
superfluous sexual energy, and may even affect those who have 
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little or no commerce with prostitutes. This element may be 
said to constitute the civilizational value of prostitution. 

It is not merely the general conditions of civilization, but 
more specifically the conditions of urban life, which make this 
factor insistent. Urban life imposes by the stress of competition 
a very severe and e.xacting routine of dull work. At the same 
time it makes men and women more sensitive to new ini])ressions, 
more enamored of e.xcitcment and change. It multiplies the 
opportunities of social intercourse; it decreases the chances of 
detection of illegitimate intercourse while at the same time it 
makes marriage more diflicult. for, by heightening social ambi¬ 
tions and increasing the expenses of living, it postpones the time 
when a home can be created. Urban life delays marriage and yet 
renders the substitutes for marriage more imperative.^ 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that it is this motive— 
tlie effort to supplement the imperfect opportunities for self- 
development offered by our restrained, mechanical, and laborious 
civilization—which plays one of the chief parts in inducing 
women to adopt, temporarily or permanently, a prostitute’s life. 
We have seen tliat the economic factor is not, as was once sup¬ 
posed, by any means predominant in this clioico. Nor, agjiin, is 
there any reason to suppose that an over-mastering sexual injpulse 
is a leading factor. But a large number of young women turn 
instinctively to a life of prostitution because they are moved by 
an obscure impulse which they can scarcely define to tliemselves or 
express, and are often ashamed to confess. It is, therefore, sur¬ 
prising that this motive should find so large a place even in the 
fonnal statistics of the factors of prostitution. Merrick, in 
I.K)ndon, found that 5000, or nearly a third, of the prostitutes he 
investigated, voluntarily gave up home or situation “for a life of 
pleasure,” and he j)uta this at tlie liead of the causes of prostitu- 

1 These con«litions favor tempornn’ free unions, but they also favor 
prostitution. The reason is, nceonlinK to .-Vdolf Gerson 
Problrmc. September. inoS). that the wotnnii of pood class will not have 
free unions. Partly moved by moral traditions, and partly by tlie fee • 
inp that a man sliould he lepallv her property, she will not ptve herselt 
out of love to a man: and he therefore turns to the lower-class woman 
who gives herself for money. 
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tion.* In America Sanger found that “inclination” came almost 
at the head of the causes of prostitution, while Woods Hutchinson 
found “love of display, luxury and idleness” hy far at the head. 
“Disgusted and wearied with work” is the reason assigned hy a 
large number of Belgian girls when stating to the police their 
wish to he enrolled as prostitutes. In Italy a similar motive is 
estimated to play an important part. In Bussia “desire foi 
amuseinont* comes second among the causes of prostitution. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that, as a thoughtful student 
of London life has concluded, the problem of prostitution is “at 
bottom a mad and irresistible craving for excitement, a serious 
and wilful revolt against the monotony of commonplace ideals, 
and the uninspired drudgery of everyday life.”^ It is this factor 
of prostitution, we may reasonably conclude, which is mainly 
responsible for the fact, pointed out by F. Schiller,^ that with 
the development of eivilization the supply of prostitutes tends to 
outgrow the demand. 


Charles litwth seems to be of the same opinion, ami quotes (7>i/c 
and Labor of the People, Tliinl Scries, vol. vii, p. 3G4) from a Rescue 
Committee Report: “The jwpiilar idea is, that these women are eager 
to leave a life of sin. I1ic plain and simple truth is that, for the most 
part, they have no desire at all to be rescued. S>o many of these women 
do not, and will not, regard prostitution as a sin. ‘I am t.aken out to 
dinner and to some place (d amusement even- night; why should I give 
it up!’” Merrick, who found that five per cent, of 14,000 prostitutes 
who passc«l through Millbank Prison, were accustomed to eorabine re¬ 
ligious observance with the practice of their profession, also remarks in 
regard to their feelings about morality: ”1 am convinced that there are 
many poor men an«l women who do not in the least understand what is 

1 Many girls, said Ellice Hopkins, get into mischief merely because 
they have in them an element of the “black kitt4-n.” which must frolic 
and play, but lias no desire to get into d.inger. “Do you not think it a 
little hard.” slio added, “that men should have dug bv the side of her 
foolish dancing feet n bottomless pit, and that she cannot have her jump 
and fun in safety, and put on her fine feathers like the siliv bird-witteil 
thing .she is. without a single false step dashing her over the brink, and 
leaving her with the verj’ womanhooil dashed out of her?” 

2 A. Sherwoll. Life in West London. 181)7. Ch. V. 

-lAs quoted by Bloeb, Kcruaf/ehoi Cnscrcr Zeit. p. 358. In Berlin 
miring recent years the numlier of prostitutes has increased at nearly 
Rouble the rate at which the general population has increased. It is do 
floubt probable that the supply tends to increase the demand. 
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implied in the term ‘immorality.’ Out of courtesy to you, they may 
assent to what you say, but they do not comprehend your meaning when 
you talk of virtue or purity; you are simply bilking over their heads” 
(Merrick, op. cit., p. 28). The same atttitude may be found among 
prostitutes everywhere. In Italy Ferriani mentions a girl of fifteen who, 
when accused of indecency with a man in a public gar«len. denied with 
tears and much indignation. He finally induced her to confess, and then 
asked her: “Why did yo\i tiy to make me believe you were a good 
girl?” She hesitated, smiled, and said: “Because they say girls ought 
not to do what I do. but ought to work. But I am what I am, and it 
Is no concern of theirs.” Ihis attitude is often more than an instinctive 
feeling; in intelligent prostitutes it frequently becomes a reasoned con¬ 
viction. “I can bear everything, if so it must be,” wrote the author of 
the Tayebuch cincr Verlorencn (p. 291), “even serious and honorable 
contempt, but I cannot bear scorn. Contempt—^yes, if it is justified. If 
a poor and pretty girl with sick and bitter heart stands alone in life, cast 
off, with temptations and seductions offering on every side, and, in spite 
of that, out of inner conviction she chooses the grey and monotonous 
path of renunciation and middle-class morality, I recognize in tliat girl 
a personality, who has a certjun justification in looking down with con¬ 
temptuous pity on weaker girls. But those geese who, under the eyes 
•)f tlicir shepherds and life-long owners, have always been pastured in 
smooth green fields, have certainly no right to laugh scornfully at otliers 
who have not been so fortunate.” Kor must it be supposed tliat there 
is necessarily any sophistry in the prostitute’s justification of herself. 
Some of our best thinkers and observers have reached a conclusion that 
is not dissimilar. “The actual conditions of society are opposed to any 
high moral feeling in women.” Marro observes (La Pubertd, p. 4C2), “for 
between those who .sell themselves to prostitution and those who sell 
themselves to marriage, the only difference is in price and duration of 
the contract.” 

We have already seen how very large a part in prostitution 
is furnished by those who have left domestic service to adopt tliis 
life (anie p. 2G4). It is not difficult to find in this fact evidence 
of the kind of impulse which impels a woman to adopt the career 
of prostitution. ‘‘The servant, in our society of equality,” wrote 
Goncourt, recalling somewliat earlier days when she was often 
admitted to a place in the family life, “lias become nothing but a 
paid pariah, a machine for doing household work, and is no longer 
allowed to share the employer’s human life.”^ And in England, 


J Goncourt,/uurnaf, vol. iii, p. 49. 
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even half a century- ago, we already find the same statements 
coneerning the servant's position : “domestic service is a complete 
slavery,” with early hours and late liours, and constant running 
up and down stairs till her legs are swollen; **an amount of 
ingenuity appears too often to he exercised, worthy of a better 
cause, in obtaining the largest possible amount of lalmr out of the 
domestic machine’’; in addition she is “a kind of lightning con¬ 
ductor,” to receive tlie ill-temper and morbid feelings of her 
mistress and the young ladies; so that, as some have said. “1 felt 
so miserable 1 did not care what became of me, I wished I was 
dead.”^ The servant is deprived of all human relationships ; she 
must not hotray the existence of any simple impulse, or natural 
need. At the same time she lives on the fringe of luxury; she 
is surrounded by the tantalizing visions of pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment for which her fresh young nature craves.- It is not sur¬ 
prising that, repelled by \inrelicved drudgery and attracted h} 
idle luxury, she shoiild take the jdunge which will alone enable 
her to enjoy the glittering aspects of civilization which seem so 
desirable to her.-'* 

It is hoinotiiiiiM stated that the provnionco of prostitution among 
girls wlio were formerly servants is due to the immense numbers of 
servants who are seducctl by their masters or the young men of the 
family, and are tlms forced on to the streets. I'luloubtcdlv in a certain 
proportion of cases, perhaps sometimes a fairly considerable proportion, 
this is a dwisive factor in the matter, btU it scart-ely seems to be the 
chief factor. The existence of relationships between servants and mas¬ 
ters, it must be remembered, by no nutans necessarily implies seduction. 

> Vnnderkiste, The Dciis of London, 18.54, p. 242. 

2 Itonger {(’n'minn/itC cl Condilious J-Jeonomif/urs, p. 40G) refers to 

the prcvalciuc of prostitution mnong dressmakers and milliners, as well 

as among servants, as showing the inllueiice of contact with luxury and 

adds that the rich women, wlio look down on pn>stitution. do not always 

realize that they are themselves .an imjiortant factor of prostitution, both 

♦k I M luxury and their idleness; while they do not seem to be awaro 

that they would tliemselves act in the same wav if placed under the same 
conditions. 

3 11. bippert. in his book on prostitution in Hamburg, laid mueb 

«craving for dress and adornment ns a factor of prostitution, 
nnd Bloch IDn^ f!r.Tuanrhr„ unaurcr ZcH, p. 372) considers that this 
inetor 18 usually underestimated, and that it exerts an especially power¬ 
ful influence on sen-ants. ‘ ^ ^ 
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In a large number of cases the servant in a household is, in sexual mat¬ 
ters. the teacher rather than the p\ipil. (In “The Sexual Impulse in 
Women,” in the third volume of these Studies, I have discussed the part 
played by servants as sexual initiators of the young boys In the house¬ 
holds in which they are placed.) The more precise statistics of the 
causes of prostitution seldom assign seduction as tl»e main determining 
factor in more than about twenty per cent, of cases, though this is 
obviously one of the most easily avowable motives (see ante, p. 2.o6). 
Seduction by any kind of employer constitutes only a proportion (usually 
less than half) even of tlicse cases. The special case of seduction of 

can thus play no very considerable part as a factor 

of prostitution. 

The statistics of the parentage of illegitimate children have some 
bearing on this question. In a series of 180 unmarried mothers assisted 
by the Berlin Bund fUr Mutterschut/, particulars are given of the 
occupations both of the mothers* and, as far as possible, of the fathers. 
The former were one*third servant^girls* and the great majority of the 
remainder assistants in trades or girls carrying on work at homo. At 
the head of the fattiers (among 120 cases) came artisans (33), followed 
by tradespeople (22); only a small proportion (20 to 23) could be 
clescribcil as “gentlemen/’ and even this proportion loses some of its 
significance when it is pointed out that some of the girls were also of 
the rniddlc*c]ass; in nineteen cases the fathers were married men (Hut- 
terschufz, January* 1907, p. 45). 

Most authorities in most countries arc of opinion that girls who 
eventually (usually between t!ie ages of fifteen and twenty) become 
prostitutes have lost their \irginity at an early ag!\ and in tlie groat 
majority of cases through men of their own class, “The girl of the peo* 
pic falls by the people/’ stated Reuss in France (La Prostitution^ p, 
41). “It is her like, workers like herself, wlio have the first fruits of 
her beauty and virginity. The man of the world who covers her with 
gold and jewels only has their leavings.” Murtineau, again (Dc la 
Prostitution Clandestine^ 1885), showed that prostitutes are usually 
deflowered by men of tlieir own class. And Jeannel, in Bordeaux, found 
reason for believing tlmt it is not chiefly their masters who lead servants 
astray; they often go into service because they have been seduced in the 
country, M'hilc lazj% greedy, and unintellig.mt girls arc sent from the 
country into the town to service. In Edinburgh* W. Tail (ilagdalcnism, 
1842) found that soldiers more than any otlier class in the community 
are the seducers of women, the Highlanders being especially notorious in 
this respect. Soldiers have this reputation evorj'xi’here, and in Oermany 
especially it is constantly found that the presence of the sobbeiy in a 
country district, as at the annual manoeuvres, is the cause of uiichastity 
and illegitimate births; it is so also in Austria, where, long ago, Gross* 
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HoffingCT stated that soldiers wore res[ionsibIo for at least a tliird of all 
illegitimate births, a share out of all proportion to tlieir numbers. In 
Italy, Marro. investigating the occasion of the loss of virginity in twenty- 
two prostitutes, found that ten gave themselves more or less spontane 
ously to lovers or masters, ten yielded in the expectation of marriage, 
and two were outraged (La Puberta, p. 401). The loss of virginity 
Marro adds, though it may not be the direct cause of prostitution, often 
leads on to it, “Wien a door has once been broken in,” a prostitute .sjiiu 
to biin, “it is difficult to keep it closed.” In Sardinia, as A. Mnntogazza 
and Ciulfo found, prostitutes are very largely servants from the country 
wlio have already been dellowered by men of their own class. 

This civilizational factor of prostitution, the influence J>f 
luxury and excitement and refinement in attracting tlie girl of 
the people, as the flame attracts the moth, is indicated by the 
fact that it is the country-dwellers who chiefly succumb to the 
fascination. The girls whose adolescent explosive and orgiastic 
impulses, sometimes increased by a slight congenital lack of 
nervous balance, liave been latent in the dull monotony of country 
life and lieightened by the spectacle of luxury acting ou the 
unrelieved drudgery of town life, find at last their complete 
gratification in the career of a prostitute. To the town girl, 
horn and bred in the town, this career has not usually much 
attraction, unless she has been brought up from the first in 
an environnjent that jircdisposcs her to adopt it. She is familiar 
from childhood with tlie excitements of urban civilization and 
tiiey do not intoxicate her; she is, moreover, more shrewd to take 
care of herself than the country girl, and too well acquainted 
with the real facts of the prostitute’s life to bo very anxious to 
adopt her career. Beyond this, also, it is probable that the 
stocks she belongs to possess a native or acquired power of 
rosi.stnnco to unbalancing influences which has enabled them to 

survive in urban life. She has become immune to the poisons of 
thatlifo.i 


tim infl.ionoc of several generations ot 
lownOife immunizing a stork to tlm evils of that life (t'-.mgh with- 
•ut referenoe to prostitution) has been set forth bv neibmavr Die 
PnlmcK-lungsgcschichtc dcs TaUntes und Genies, 1908,'vol. ii. pp ’73 cl 
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In all great cities a large proportion, if not the majority, of the 
inhabitants have usually been born outside the city (in London only 
about fifty per cent, of beads of households are definitely reported as 
born in London) ; and it is not therefore surprising that prostitutes 
also should often be outsiders. Still it remains a significant fact that 
so typically urban a phenomenon as prostitution should be so largely 
recruited from the country. Tliis is everywhere the case. Merrick 
enumerates the regions from which came some 14,000 prostitutes who 
passed through Millbank Prison. Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Essex and 
Devon are the counties that stand at the head, and Merrick estimates 
that the contingent of London from the four counties which make up 
London was 7000, or one-half of the whole; milifciry towns like Col¬ 
chester and naval ports like Plymouth supply many prostitutes to 
London; Ireland furnished many more than Scotland, and Germany far 
more than any other European country, France being scarcely repre¬ 
sented at all (Merrick, Work Among the Fallen, 1890, pp. 1416). It is, 
of course, possible that the proportions among tho.se who pass through a 
prison do not accurately represent the proportions among prostitutes 
generally. Tlie registers of the T.x)ndon Salvation Army Rescue Honm 
show that sixty per cent, of the girls and women come from the provinces 
(A. Sherwell, Life in HVsf London, Ch. V). This i.s exactly the same 
proportion as Tait found among prostitutes generally, half a century 
earlier, in Edinburgh. Sanger found that of 2000 prostitutes in New 
York .as many as 1238 were born abroad (706 in Ireland), while of the 
remaining 762 only half w’cre born in the State of New York, and clearly 
(tliough the exact figures are not given) a still smaller proportion in 
New York City. Prostitutes come from the North—where the climate is 
uncongenial, and manufacturing and sedentary occupations prevail— 
much more than from the South; thus Maine, a cold bleak maritime State, 
sent twenty-four of tliesc prostitutes to New York, while equidistant Vir¬ 
ginia, which at the same rate should have sent seventy-two, only sent 
nine; there was a similar dilTerencc between Rhode Island and Maryland 
(Sanger, Hisforg of ProntHution, p. 452). It is instructive to see here 
Ihe influence of a dreary climate and monotonous labor in stimulating 
the appetite for a “life of pleasure.” In France, as shown by a map in 
P.arent-Duchfltclet's work (vol. i, pp. 37-64, 1857), if the country is 
divided into five zones, on the whole running east and west, there is a 
steadv and progressive decrease in the number of prostitutes each zone 
send.s to Paris, as we descend southwards. Little more than a third 
seem tc belong to Paris, and. as in America, it is the serious and hard- 
svorking North, with its relatively cold climate, which furnishes the 
largest contingent; even in old France, Dufour remarks (op. cii., 'O. 
iv. Ch. XV). prostitution, ns the fabliaux and ronia»i.« show, was less 
infamous in the langue d’oil than in ttie languc d'oo, so that they were 
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doubtless rare in the South. At a later period Rcuss states (La Prosti¬ 
tution, p. 12) that “nearly all the pro'stituus of Paris come from the 
provinces.” Jeannel found that of one thousand Bordeaux prostitutes 
only forty-.six belonged to the city itself, and Potton (Ajipendix to 
Parent-Buclifttclet, vol. ii. p. 440) states that of nearly four thousand 
Lyons prostitutes only 370 belonged to Lyon?. In Vienna, in 1S73, 
Schrank remarks that of over 1500 prostitutes only 615 were born in 
Vienna, nje general rule, it will he seen, though the variations arc 
wide, is that little more than a third of a city’s prostitutes are children 
of the citv. 

It is interesting to note that tins tendency of the prostitute to 


reach cities from afar, this migratory tendency—which they nowadays 
share with waiters—is no merely modern phenomenon. “There are few 
cities in Lombardy, or France, or Gaul,” wrote St Boniface nearly twelve 
centuries ago, “in which there is not an adulteress or prostitute of the 
English nation,” and the Saint attributc.s this to the custom of going 
on pilgrimage to foreign shrines. At the present time there is no marked 
English element among Continentil prostitutes. Thus in Paris, accord¬ 
ing to Reiiss (La Prostitution, p. 12), the foreign prostitutes in decreas. 
ing order arc Belgian, Gorman (Alsace-Lorraine). Swiss (e.spccinl!y 
Geneva), Italian, Spanish, and only then English. Connoisseurs in this 
matter .say, indeed, that the English prostitute, ns compared with her 
Continental (and e.spccially French) sister, fails to .show to udvantnr^o 
being usually grasping as regards money and deficient in charm. 


It IS the appeal of civilization, though not of what is fine.st 
and best in civilization, which more than anv other motive calls 
womon to the career of a prostitute. It is now necessary to’point 
out that for the man also, the same appeal makes itself felt in the 
person of tlie prostitute. The common and ignorant assumption 
that prostitution c.vists to satisfy the gross sensuality of (he 
young uumarried man, ami that if lie is taught to bridle gross 
oaual impulse or indueod to marry early the prostitute must be 
die, IS aItogetlier incorrect. It all men married wlion iiiiite 
}onng, not only would the remedy be worse than the diseasLa 
pmnt which It would he out of place to di.seuss hero-hut the 
remedy would not cure the disease. The prostitute is somotliinw 
more than a elmnnel to drain oil superfluous se.Kual energy, ami 
icr attraction by no means ceases wlien men are married' for a 
rge number of the men who visit prostitutes, if not tlie majority, 
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are married. And alike whether they are married or unmarried 
the motive is not one of imcoinplicated lust. 


In EngLind, a well-informed writer remarks that “the value of 
marriage as a moral agent is evidenced by the fact tliat all the better- 
class prostitutes in London are almost entirely supported by married 
men,” while in Germany, as stated in the interesting series of reminis¬ 
cences b" a lormer prostitute, Hedwig Hard’s Beickte eincr Gefallcnen, 
(p. 208), the majority of the men who visit prostitutes are married. 
The estimate is probably excessive. Neisser states that only twenty-five 
per cent, of cases of gonorrheea occur in married men. This indication 
is probably misleading in the opposite direction, as the married would 
be less reckless than the young and unmarried. As regards the motives 
which lead married men to prostitutes, Hedwig Hard narrates from her 
own experiences an incident w'hich is instructive and no doubt typical. 
In the town in which she lived quietly as a prostitute a man of the best 
social class was introduced by a friend, and visited her habitually. She 
had often .seen and admired his wife, wlio was one of the beauties of the 
place, and had two charming children; husband and wife seemed devoted 
to each otlier, and every one envied their happiness. He W’as a man of 
intellect and culture who encouraged Hedwig’s love of books; she became 
greatly attached to him, and one day ventured to ask him how he couhl 
leave his lovely and charming wife to conic to one who was not worthy 
tx> tie her shoc-Ince. “Yes, my child," he answered, “but all her beauty 
and culture bring.s nothing to my heart. She is cold, cold as ice, proper, 
and, above all, phlegmatic. Pampered and spoilt, she lives only for her¬ 
self; we are two good comrades, and nothin;: more. If, for instance, I 
come Irnck from the chib in the evening and go to her bed. perhaps a 
little excited, she becomes nervous and she thinks it improper to wake 
her. If I kiss her she defends herself, and tells me th.it I smell horribly 
of cigars and wine. And if perhaps I attempt more, she jumps out of 
bed, bristles up as thoiigli I were assaulting her, and threatens to throw 
herself out of the window If I touch her. So, for the sake of peace, I 
leave her alone and come to you.” There can be no doubt whatever that 
this is the experience of many inarrieil men wlio would be well content 
to find the sweetheart as well as the friend in their wives. But the 
wives, from a variety of causes, have proved incapable of becoming the 
sexual mutes of their husbands. And the liu«bani!s, without being car¬ 
ried away by any impulse of strong passion or any desire for infidelitj, 

seek abroad what they cannot find at home. 

This is not the only reason why married men visit prostitutes^ 
Even men who are happily married to women in all chief respects fitte 
to them, are apt to find, after some years of married life, a mysterious 
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craving for variety. They arc not tired of their wives, they have not 
the least wish or intention to abandon tlicm, they will not, if they can 
help it, give them the slightest pain. But from timo to time they are 
led by an almost irresistible and involuntiiry impulse to seek a tern|>orary 
intiiuacy with women to whom nothing would persuade them to join 
themselves permanently. IVpys, whose Oiurtf, in addition to its otiier 


claims upon us, is a psychological document of unique importam*e, fur 
nishts a very characteristic example of this kind of impulse. lie had 
married a young ainl charming wife, to whom he is grt atly attached, and 
he lives hnp[)ily with her, save for a few ocva-ional domestic quarrels 
Boon healed by kisses; his love is wit Messed by his jealous v. a joalousj’ 
which, as he admits, is quite unre.asonable. for she is u faiti.ful and 

% e r» a f t \‘T marring.*, and iii the midst of a 
life of strenuous olliciul uctivity. Pc|ns cannot resist the temptation to 
seek tlio temporary favors of otiier women, seldom [ir.istitiitvs. but nearly 
always women of low social class—shop women, workmen's wives, 
superior servant-girls. Oft ii he is content t) invite them to a quiet 
ale-house, and to tiike a few trivial liberties. Sometimes they absolutelv 
refuse to allow more than this; when that happens he frequentlv thanks 
Almighty Hod (as he makes his entiy in his Diarif at niglit) that he 
has been saved from temptation and from loss of time and money; in 
any case, he is apt to vow that it shall never o eur ng-.iin. ft always 
does occur again. Pepys is quite sincere wiih himself; he makes no 
attempt at justification or excuse; he knows that he has yielded to a 
temptation; it is an impulse that comes over him at interx'als an im¬ 
pulse that ho seems unable long to rc.sist. Throughout it all he remains 
an estimable and diligent onicial. and in most resjiocts a tolerably 
virtuous man, with a gi-nuine dislike of loose p.-oplc and loose talk 
The attitude of Pepys i.s brought out with Incomparable simplicity and 
Rinccr.ty because he is setting down these things for his own oios only 
but Ins case .s substantially that of a vast number of other men per 

haps indeed of the typical honnuc moyen (see Popys, ZJmr/od 

Wheatley; c.ff.. vol. iv, pas.^im). *• '■ 

but >*'-8 o..nsiderable in number 

It not unimportant, who are impelled to visit proslitute.s: the class of 

, 1,0 bo m™".|,rol,o„,i,,lo to hor idea,, ovea 

band would not venture to’ask ard se ' "i'"‘ 

enrure to ask. and scarcely even wish, that his wife 
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should lend herself to play the fantastic or possibly degrading part hia 
desires demand. In such a case he turns naturally to the prostitute, the 
only woman whose business it is to fulhl his peculiar needs, ilarriage 
has brought no relief to these men, and they constitute a noteworthy 
proportion of a prostitute’s clients in every great city. The most ordi¬ 
nary’ prostitute of any experience can supply cases from among her own 
visitors to illustrate a treatise of psychopathic sexuality. It may suffice 
here to quote a passage from the confessions of a young London (Strand) 
prostitute as written down from her lips by a friend to whom I am 
indebted for the document; I have merely turneu a few colloquial terms 
into more technical fonns. After <lescribing liow, when she was still a 
child of thirteen in the country, a rich ohl gentleman would frequently 
come and exhibit himself before her and other girls, and was eventually 
arrested and imprisoned, she spoke of the perversities she had met with 
since she had become a prostitJite. She knew a young man, about 
twenty-five, generally dressed in a sporting style, who always came with 
a pair of live pigeons, which be brought in a basket. She and the girl 
with whom she lived had to undress and take the pigeons and wring 
their necks; he would stand in front of them, and as the n''cks were 
wrung orgasm occurred. Once a man met her in the street and asked 
her if he might come with her and lick her boots. She agreed, and he 
took her to a hotel, paid half a guinea for a room, and. when she sat 
down, got under the table and licked her boots, which were covered with 
mud; he did nothing more. Then there were som* things, she said, that 
were too dirty to repeat; well, one man came home with her and her 
friend and made them urinate into his mouth. She also had stories of 
flagellation, generally of men who whipped the girls, more rarely of men 
who liked to be wliipped by them. One man, who brought a new birch 
every time, liked to whip her friend until he drew blood. She knew 
another man who would do nothing but smack her nates violently. Now 
all these things, which come into the ordinary day’s work of the prosti¬ 
tute, are rooted in deep and almost irresistible impulses (as will be clear 
to any reader of the discussion of Erotic Symbolism in the previous 
volume of these Sfudies). They must find some outlet. But It is only 
the prostitute who can be relied upon, through her interests and train¬ 
ing, to overcome the natural repulsion to such actions, and gratify 
desires which, without gratification, might take on other and more dan¬ 
gerous forms. 

Although Woods Hutchinson quotes with approval the 
declaration of a friend, “Out of thousands I have never seen one 
with good table manners/’ there is stiM a real sense in wliich the 
prostitute represents, however inadequately, the attraction of 
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civilization. “There was no house in whicli 1 could habitually 
see a lady’s face and hear a lady's voice,” wrote the novelist 
Anthony Trollope in \u& Autobiography, concerning his early life 
in London. “No allurement to decent respectability came in my 
way. It seems to mo that in such circumstances the temptations 
of loose life will almost certainly prevail with a young man. 
The temptation at any rate prevailed witli me.” In ever\' great 
city, it has been said, there are thousands of men who have no 
right to call any woman but a barmaid by her Christian name.* 
All the brilliant fever of civilization pulses round them in the 
streets but their lips never touch it. It is the prostitute who 
incarnates this fascination of tlie city, far better than the 
virginal woman, even if intimacy with her were within reach. 
The prostitute represents it because she herself feels it, because 
slie has even sacrificed her woman’s honor in tlie effort to 
identify herself with it. She has unbridled feminine instincts, 
she is a mistress of tiie feminine arts of adornment, she can speak 
to him conceniing tlie mysteries of womanhood and the lux¬ 
uries of sex with an immediate freedom and knowledge the 
innocent maiden cloistered in her home would be incajmble of. 
She appeals to him by no means only because she can gratify the 
lower desires of sex, but also because she is, in her way, an artist, 
an e.xpert in the art of feminine exploitation, a leader of feminine 
fa.sliions. I-or she is this, and there are. as Simmel has statetl in 
his Philosophie der Mode, good psychological reasons why she 
always sliould be this. Her uncertain social position makes ail 
that is conventional and established hateful to her, while her tem¬ 
perament makes perpetual novelty delightful. In new fashions 
she ands “an esthetic form of that instinct of destruction which 
seems peculiar to all pariah existences, in so far as they arc not 
completely enslaved in spirit.” 


nOD.Vmln/'-TT yn^bodiod in tlie delirious privileRc of 

E Sr"f 

tutoyer f»vrely to have sonictliiiig to 
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“However surprising it may seem to some,” a modem writer 
remarks, “prostitutes must be put on the same level as artists. Both 
use their gifts and talents for the joy and pleasure of others, and, ns a 
rule, for payment. What is the essential difference between a singer 
who gives pleasure to hearers by her throat and a prostitute who gives 
pleasure to those who seek her by another part of her body? All art 
works on the senses.” He refers to the significant fact that actors, and 
especially actresses, were formerly regarded much as prostitutes arc now 
(R. Hellmaim, Ueher OcschlechtsfreihcU, pp. 245-252). 

Bernaldo de Quiros and Lianas Agiiilaniedo {La 31ala Vida cn 
Madrid, p. 242) trace the same influence still lower in the social scale. 
They are describing the more squalid kind of ca(6 chantant, in which, in 
Spain and elsewhere, the most vicious and degenerate feminine creatures 
become waitresses (and occasionally singers and dancers), playing the 
part of amiable and distinguished hclaira: to the public of carmen and 
shop-boys who frequent these resorts. “Dressed with what seems to the 
youth irreproachable taste, with hair elaborately prepared, and clean 
face adorned with flowers or trinkets, affable and at times haughty, 
superior in charm and in finery to the other women he is able to know, 
the waitresses become the most elevated example of the fcmmc galante 
whom he is able to contemplate and talk to, the courtesan of his sphere.” 

But while to the simple, ignornnt, and hungry youth the 
prostitute appeals as the embodiment of many of the refinement'} 
and perversities of civilization, on many more complex and 
civilized men she exerts an attraction of an almost reverse kind. 
She appeals by her fresh and natural coarseness, her frank 
familiarity with the crudest facts of life; and so lifts tliein for 
a moment out of the withering atmosphere of artificial thought 
and unreal sentiment in which so many civilized persons are 
compelled to spend the greater part of tlieir lives. They feel in 
the words which the royal friend of a woman of this temperament 
is said to have used in explaining her incomprehensible influence 
over him: “She is so splendidly xmlgarP' 

In illustration of this aspect of the appeal of prostitution, I may 
quote a passage in which the novelist, Hermant, in his Confes^on d'un 
Enfant d’Hier (Lettre VII), has set down the reasons which may lead 
the super-refined child of a cultured age. yet by no means radically or 
completely vicious, to find satisfaction in oommorec with prostitutes: 
“As long as iny heart was not touched the object of my satisfaction 
completely indifferent to me. I was, moreover, a great lover of abso 
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liberty, which is only possible in the circle of thc«e anonymous creatures 
and in their reserved dwelling. Ihere everything became permissible. 
With other women, however low we may seek them, certuin cunvenances 
must be observed, a kind of prutoeol. To the>e one e:in .'ay everything: 
one is protected by incognito and as'Urcd tuat nothing will be divulged. 
I profited by this freedom, which suited my age. bat with a perverse 
fancy which was not characteristic of my years. I scarcely know where 
I found what I said to tiiem, for it was the opposite of my tastes, which 
were simple, and, if T may venture to s.ay so. c'la'sic. It is true that, 
in nnitters of love, unrestrained naturalism always tends to perversion, 
a fact that can only seem paradoxical at first sight. Primitive peoples 
have many traits in comiiioii with degenerates. It was, however, uiily 
in words that I was unbridled: and that was the only occasion on which 
I can recollect seriously lying. Put that necessity, which I then experi¬ 
enced, of expelling a lower depth of ignoble instincts, seems to me 
characteristic and humiliating. I may add that even in the midst of 
these dissipations I retained a certain reserve. Tlie wntaets to which 
I e.xposcd myself failed to .soil me; nothing was left when I liad crossed 
the threshold. I have always retained, from that forcible and iiiditrerent 
i-onmicrce, the habit of attributing no cons«Hpienee to the action of the 
npsh. The amorous function, which religion and morality have sur¬ 
rounded witli mystery or soa'oned with sin. seems to me a function like 


any other, a little vile, but ugret*able. ami one to wliieh the usual epilogue 

is too long.This kind of companioii'hip only la.'ted for a 

short time.” This analysis of the attitude of a ccrUiin common tvpe of 
civilized modern man seems to be just, but it may perhaps occur to some 
readers that a commerce which led to “the action of the flesh” heing 
regar<led a.s of no consw|uence can scarcely he said to have left no taint 
In a somewhat similar manner. Henri de Regnier. in his novel, Lcs 
Rrneontres dc MonKteur liriot (p. .aO). represents Bercaillf- as delib¬ 
erately preferring to take his pleasures with servant-girls rather than 
with ladies, for pleasure was, to his mind, n kin.l of service, which could 
well ho accommodateil with the services thev are uccustimc.l to give- 
and then they are rohu't ami agreeable, they possess the nnivctf' which 
19 always charming in the common people, and they are not apt to bo 

repelle.1 by tho.«e little accidents which might ofTeiid the fastidious sensi- 
oilitics of (Ji'liontelv bn^d Indies. 


Bloch, who has especially emphasized this side of the appeal of 
prostitution {Das fiexuaUchen im.scrcr Zeit, pp. 3.79-.‘fG2). refers to the 
•IHicate and sensitive young Danish writer, J. P. .Takoh.scn. who seems to 
bn^o acutely felt the contrast b<*tween the higher and more habitual 
'mpnl.9e.s. and the occasional outburst of what he felt to be lower 
ins incts; m his yich Lvhnc he describes the kind of double life in 
hich a man is true for a fortnight to the god he worships, and is then 
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overcome by other powers which madly bear him in their grip towards 
what he feels to be humiliating, perverse, and filthy. “At such moments,” 
Bloch remarks, “the man is another being. The ‘two souls’ in the breast 
become a reality. Is that the famous scliolar, the lofty idealist, the fine- 
souled sBsthetician, the artist W’ho has given us so many splendid and 
pure works in poetry and painting? We no longer recognize him, for 
at such moments another being has come to the stirface, another nature 
is moving within him, and with the power of an elementary force is 
impelling him towards things at which his ‘upper consciousness,’ the 
civilized man within him, would shudder.” Bloch believes that we are 
here concerned with a kind of normal masculine masochism, which 
prostitution sen'ea to gratify. 

IV. The Present Social Attitude Towards Prostitution. 

We have now surveyed the complex fact of i)rostitution in 
some of its most various and typical aspects, seeking to realize, 
intelligently and s\Tnpathetically, the fundamental part it plays 
as an elementary constituent of our marriage system. Finally 
we have to consider the grounds on which prostitution now 
appears to a large and growing number of persons not only an 
unsatisfactory method of sexual gratification but a radically bad 
method. 

The movement of antagoni.«m towards prostitution manifests 
itself most conspicuously, as might beforehand have been 
anticipated, by a feeling of repugnance towards tlie most ancient 
and typical, once the most credited and best established prostltu- 
tional manifestation, the brothel. The growth of this repug¬ 
nance is not confined to one or two countries but is international, 
and may tlius be regarded as corre.«ponding to a real tendency in 
our civilization. It is equally pronounced in prostitutes them¬ 
selves and in the people who are tlieir clients. The distaste on 
the one side increases the distaste on the other. Since only the 
most helpless or the most stupid prostitutes are nowadays willing 
to accept the servitude of the brothel, the brothel-keeper is forced 
to resort to extraordinary methods for entrapping victims, and 
even to take part in that cosmopolitan trade in “white slaves’ 
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vs'hich exists solely to feed brothels.^ Tliis state of things lias a 
natural reaction in prejudicing the clients of prostitution against 
an institution which is going out of fashion and out of credit. 
An even more fundamental antipathy is engendered by tlie fact 
that tlie brothel fails to respond to tlie high degree of personal 
freedom and variety which civilization produces, and always 
demands oven when it fails to produce. On one side the prosti¬ 
tute is disinclined to enter into a slaverv which tisuallv fails even 
to bring her any reward; on the other side her client feels it as 
part of the fascination of prostitution under civilized conditions 
that he shall enjoy a freedom and choice the brothel cannot 
provide.2 Thus it comes about that brothels which once con¬ 
tained nearly all the women who made it a business to minister 
to the sexual needs of men, now contain only a decreasing 
minority, and that the transformation of cloistered prostitution 
into free prostitution is approved by many social reformers as a 
gain to the cause of morality.^ 

The decay of brothels, whether as cause or as effect, has 
been associated with a vast increase of prostitution outside 
brothels. But the repugnance to brothels in many essential 
respects also aiiplies to prostitution generally, and, as we shall 

see, it is exerting a profoundly modifying influence on that 
prostitution. 

The clianging feeling in regard to prostitution seems to 
.express itself mainly in two ways. On the one hand there are 
those who, without desiring to abolish prostitution, resent the 
abnegation which accompanies it, and are disgusted by its sordid 
aspms. They may liavc no moral scruples against prostitution. 


l.rothcl,'^ Tl,o,o oon 'i'f 

much more easily than outside; ^ " brotliel 

m*tend of beinTh mted ii.t Vr* accommodation." 

suppression of bro hels ’ ^ “s a step towards the 
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and they know no reason why a woman should not freely do as 
she will with her own person. But they believe that, if prostitu¬ 
tion is necessary, the relationships of men with prostitutes should 
be humane and agreeable to each party, and not degrading to 
either. It must be remembered that under the conditions of 
civilized urban life, the discipline of work is often too severe, 
and the excitements of urban existence too constant, to render 
an abandonment to orgy a desirable recreation. The gross form 
of orgy appeals, not to the town-dweller but to the peasant, and 
to the sailor or soldier who reaches the town after long periods of 
dreary routine and emotional abstinence. It is a mistake, even, to 
suppose that the attraction of prostitution is inevitably asso¬ 
ciated with the fulfilment of the sexual act. So far is this from 
being the case that the most attractive prostitute may be a woman 
who, possessing few sexual needs of her own, desires to please by 
the charm of her j>ersonality; these arc among those who most 
often find good husbands. There are many men who are even 
well content merely to have a few hours^ free intimacy with an 
agreeable woman, without any further favor, although that may 
be open to them. For a verj' large number of men under urban 
conditions of existence the prostitute is ceasing to be the degraded 
instrument of a moment’s lustful desire; they seek an agreeable 
human person with whom they may find relaxation from the 
daily stress or routine of life, ^\hen an act of prostitution is 
thus put on a humane basis, although it hy no means thereby 
becomes conducive to the best development of either party, it at 
least ceases to be hopelessly degrading. Otherwise it would not 
have been possible for religious prostitution to flourish for so long 
in ancient days among honorable women of good birth on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, even in regions like Lydia, where the 
position of women was peculiarly high.^ 

It is true that the monetary side of prostitution would still 
exist. But it is possible to exaggerate its importance. It must 

1 “Towns like Woolwich. Aldershot, Portsmouth. Plymouth.” it has 
been said, “abound with wretched, filthy monsters that bear no resem¬ 
blance to women; but it is drink, scorn, brutality and ^b Jh 

hare reduced them to this state, not the mere fact of associating 'Min 

men.” 
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be pointed out that, though it is usual to speak of the prostitute 
as a woman who “sells herself," this is rather a crude and inexact 
way of expressing, in its topical form, the relationship of a 
prostitute to her client. A prostitute is not a commodity with a 
niarkct-price, like a loaf or a leg of mutton. She is much more 
on a level witli people belonging to the professional classes, who 
accept fees in return for services rendered; the amount of the 
fee varies, on the one hand in accordance with professional 
standing, on the other hand in accordance with the client's means, 
and under special circumstances n)ay be graciously dispense<l 
with altogether. Prostitution places on a venal basis intimate 
relationships which ought to spring up from natural love, and 
in so doing degrades them. But strictly speaking there is in 
sucli a case no "sale.” To speak of a prostitute “selling herself” 
is scarcely even a ])ardonahle rlietorical exaggeration; it is both 
inexact and unjust.^ 


This tendency in an advanced civilization towards the humaniza¬ 
tion of prostitution is the reverse process, we may noU*. to that which 
takes place at an earlier stage of civilization when the ancient concep¬ 
tion of the religious dignity of prostitution begins to fall into disrepute. 
When men cease to reverence women who are prostitutes in the service 
of a goddess they set up in their place prostitutes who arc merely abject 
slaves, flattering themselves that they are thereby working in the cause 
of “progress” and “morality.” On the shores of’the Mediterranean this 
process took place more than two thousand years ago. and is associated 
With the name of Solon. To-day we may see the same process going on 
m India. In some parts of India (as at Jejuri. near Poonah) first born 
girls arc dedicated to Klmndoba or other goils; they are married to the 
god and term ed muralis. TI.ey serve in the temple, sweep it. and wash 


.»i contract of prostitution in tlie opinion of prostitutes them. 

•seKca, Bernaldo do Quiros and Lianas Aguilaiiicdo remark iTn ^f t 

.fa cn J/adrf,/. p. 254, . -cannot be assimUated to a sX nor to a cot 

to any other form of barter recognized by the civil 


to 
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the holy vessels, also they dance, sing and prostitute themselves. They 
are forbidden to marry, and they live in the homes of their parents, 
brothers, or sisters; being consecrated to religious service, they are 
untouched by degradation. Nowadays, however, Indian “reformers," in 
the name of “civilization and science," seek to persuade the niuralis that 
they are “plunged in a career of degradation.” No doubt in time the 
would-be moralists will drive the muralis out of their temples and their 
homes, deprive them of all self-respect, and convert them into wretched 
outcasts, all in the cause of “science and civilization” (sec, e.g., an arti¬ 
cle by Mrs. Kashibai Deodhar, The "Sew Reformer, October, 1907). So 
it is that early reformers create for the reformers of a later day the task 
of humanizing prostitution afresh. 

There can be no doubt that this more humane conception of prosti¬ 
tution is to-day beginning to be realized in the actual civilized life of 
Europe. Thus in writing of prostitution in Paris, Dr. Robert Michels 
(“Erotische Streifziige,” Mutterschutz, 1906, Heft 9, p. 36S) remarks: 
“While in Germany the prostitute is generally considered as an ‘outcast’ 
creature, and treated accordingly, an instrument of masculine lust to be 
used and thrown away, and whom one would under no circumstances 
recognize in public, in France the prostitute plays in many respects tne 
part which once give significance and fame to the hetair<E of Athens.” 
And after describing the consideration and respect which the Parisian 
prostitute is often able to require of her friends, and the non-sexual rela¬ 
tion of comradeship which she can enter into with other men, the writer 
continues: “A girl who certainly yields herself for money, but by no 
means for the first comer's money, and who, in addition to her ‘business 
friends,' feels the need of, so to say, non-se.xual companions with whom 
she can associate in a free comrade-like way, and by whom she is treated 
and valued as a free human being, is not wholly lost for the moral worth 
of humanity.” All prostitution is bad, Michels concludes, but we should 
have reason to congratulate ourselves if love-relationships of this 
Parisian species represented the lowest known vorm of extra-conjugal 
sexuality. (As bearing on the relative consideration accorded to prosti¬ 
tutes I may mention that a Paris prostitute remarked to a friend of 
mine that Englishmen would ask her questions which no Frenchman 
would venture to ask.) 

It is not, however, only in Paris, although here more markedly and 
prominently, that this humanizing change in prostitution is beginning 
to make itself felt. It is manifested, for instance, in the greater open¬ 
ness of a man’s sexual life. “\Mule he formerly slinked into a brothel 
in a remote street,” Dr. Willy Hellpach remarks (.VeruMifwf uml KuUur, 
p. 109), "he now walks abroad with his ‘liaison,’ %nsiting the theatres 
and caWs, without indeed any anxiety to meet his acquamtancc.s, but 
with no embarrassment on that point. The thing Is becoming more com- 
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monplace, more—natural.” It is also, llellpach proceeds to point out, 
thus becoming more moral also, and much unwholesome prudery and 
pruriency is being done away with. 

In England, where change is slow, this tendency to the humaniza¬ 
tion of prostitution may be le<s pronounced. But it certainly exists. 
In the middle of the last century Lccky wrote {Hislort/ of Kuropcan 
ilotals, vol. ii, p. 2S5) that habitual pro.stitution “is in no other Euro¬ 
pean country so hopelessly vicious or so irrevocable.'' That statement, 
which was also made by Parent-Duclifttelet and other foreign observer.s, 
is fully confirmed by the evidence on record. But it is a staUmient 
which would hardly be made to-day, except prehajis, in reference to spe¬ 
cial confined areas of our cities. It is the same in America, and we 


may doubtless find this tendency rcllectcd in the ro|) 0 rt on The Social 
Evil (1D02). drawm up by a conunittce in New York, who gave it (p. 
17C) as one of their chief recommendations that prostitution should no 
longer be rcgsirded as a crime, in which light, one gathers, it hud formerly 
been regarded in New York. Tliat may seem but a small step in the 
path of humanization, but it is in the right direction. 

It i.s by no means only in lands of European civilization that we 
may trace with developing culture the refinement and humanization of 


the slighter bonds of rolatlon.ship with women. In Japan exactly the 
same demands led. several centuries ago. to the appearance of the geisha. 
In the course of an interesting and precise study of the geisha Mr. R. T. 
Farrer remarks {Xinciccnih Ccutunj, April. in04); “The geisha is in 
no sense necessarily a courtesan. She is a woman educated to attract- 
perfected from her childliood in all the intricacies of Japanese litcra’ 
turo; practiced in wit and repartee; inxired to the rapid give-and-take 
of conversation on every topic, h.unnn and divine. From her earliest 
youth she is broken into an inviolable charm of manner incomprehensible 
to the finest European, yet she is almost invariablv a blossom of the 
lower classes, with dumpy claws, and squat, ugly nails. Her education 
physical and moral, is far harder than that of the ballcritui and her 
success IS achieved only after years of struggle and a bitter agonv of 

«ith hat of the Euroi>ean actress. Tl.e Goisha-hou.-e offers prizes as 
desirable as any of the Western stage. A great rr-islm wir^ T. 
nobles sitting round her, contending for her louchter and ke t ■ ^ 

high and famous than that of Sarah Bernhardt in her prime She is 
e?d“rIv that quiet little 
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really famous geisha. She is too great to come before a European, 
except for an august or imperial command. Finally she may, and fre¬ 
quently does, marry into exalted places. In all this there is not the 
slightest necessity for any illicit relation.” 

In some respects the position of the ancient Greek hctaira was 
more analogus to that of the Japanese geisha than to that of the prosti¬ 
tute in the strict sense. For the Greeks, indeed, the hctaira, was not 
strictly a pome or prostitute at all. The name meant friend or com¬ 
panion, and the woman to whom the name was applied held an honorable 
position, which could not be accorded to the mere prostitute. Athenteus 
(Bk. xiii, Chs. XXVIII-XXX) brings together passages showing that 
the hctaira could be regarded as an independent citizen, pure, simple, and 
virtuovis, altogether distinct from the common crew of prostitutes, 
though these might ape her name. The hetairer “were almost the only 
Greek women,” say.s Eonaldson (TTomnn, p. 59), “\vho exhibited what 
was best and noblest in women’s nature.” This fact renders it more 
intelligible why a woman of s\jch intellectual distinction as Aspasia 
should have been a hctaira. There seems little doubt as to her intel¬ 
lectual distinction. “.Eschines, in his dialogue entitled ‘Aspasia,’ ” writes 
Gomperz, the historian of Greek philosophy (Oreck Thinkers, vol. iii, pp. 
124 and 343), “puts in the mouth of that distingui.shcd woman an incisive 
criticism of the mode of life traditional for her sex. It would be exceed¬ 
ingly strange,” Gomperz adds, in arguing that an inference may thus 
be drawn concerning the historical Aspasia, “if three authors—Plato, 
Xenophon and iEsohincs—had agreed in fictitiously enduing the com¬ 
panion of Pericles with what we might very reasonably have expected 
her to possess—a highly cultivated mind and intellectual influence.” It 
is even possible that tlie movement for woman’s right which, as we dimly 
divine through the pages of Aristophanes, took place in Athens in the 
fourth centurj* B. C., was led by heiair(r. According to Ivo Brun.s 
{Fraucncmancipalion in At?icn, 1900, p. 19) "the most certain informa¬ 
tion which we possess concerning Aspasia bears a strong resemblance to 
the picture which Euripides and Aristophanes present to us of the 
leaders of the woman movement.” It was the existence of this move¬ 
ment which made Plato’s ideas on the community of women appear far 
less absurd than they do to us. It may perhaps be thought by some 
that this movement represented on a higher plane that love of distruc- 
tion, or, ns we should better say, that spirit of revolt and aspiration, 
which Siminel finds to mark the intelleetual and artistic activity of those 
who are unclassed or dubiously classed in the social hierarchy. Ninon 
de T.enclns, as we have seen, was not strictly a courtesan, but she was a 
pioneer in the assertion of woman’s rights. Aphra Behn who, a little 
later in England, occupied a similarly dubious social position, was like¬ 
wise a pioneer in generous humanitarian aspirations, which have since 
been adopted in the world at large. 
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These refinenicuU of prostitution may be said to be chielly the out¬ 
come of the late and more developed stages in civilization. As Sehurl/ 
has put it iAltcrslJasscn und \f<jnncrbiindc, p, l&l): ‘The cheerful, 
skilful and artistically accomplished heiaira frequently st.tn'ls as an ideal 
figxire in opposition to the intellectually uncultivated wife banislied to 
the interior of the house. The courtesan of the Italian Kenaissance* 
Japanese geishas, Chinese flower-girls, and Indian hayuderas, all show 
some not unnoble features, the breath of a free artistic existence. They 
liave aclucvotl—with, it is true, the sacrifice of their highest worth— 
an independence from the oppressive rule of man and of household 
duties, and a part of the feminine endowment which is so often crippled 
comes in them to brilliant dcveli^pment. Prostitution in its best form 
may thus offer a path by which these feminine cliaractcristics may exert 
a certain influence on the development of civilization. We mav also 
believe that the artistic activity of women is in some measure able to 
oiler a couTiterj>o5se to the otherwise less pleasant results of sexual 
abandonment, preventing the coarsening and destruction of the emotional 
life; in Ills .l/af7</a i^udermann lias described a type of woman who, from 
the standpoint of strict morality, is open to condemnation, but in her 
art fin<U a foothold, the strength of which even ill-wili must unwillingly 
recognize. In his Sex ctul Character, Weining^T has developed in a 
more extreme and extravagant manner the conception of the prostitute 
as a fundamental and es«^cntial part of life, a permanent feminine type. 


Ihcre are others, apparently in increasing numbers, who 
approach the problem of prostitution not from an :vstlietic stand¬ 
point but from a moral standpoint- This moral attitude is not, 
however, tliat conventionalized morality ol Cato and St. Augus¬ 
tine and Lecky, set forth in preWous pages, according to \vh4ch 
the prostitute in the street must be accepted as the guardian of 
the wife m the home. Tiicse moralists reject indeed tlic claim of 
that belief to be considered moral at all. They hold that it is 
not morally possible that the honor of some women shall bo 
purchaseable at the price of the dishonor of other women, because 
at such a price virtue loses all moral worth. When they read 
hat, as Goncourt stated, <‘the most luxurious articles of wmoorfs 
roimcawT, the bridal chemises of girls witli dowries of six 
hundred thousand francs, are made in the prison of Clainaiux 
tiicy see the s>-mbol of the intimate dependence of our luxurious 

iJountal Jes Gowourf. voL iii; tliis was id ISCC 
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virtue on our squalid vice. And while they accept the historical 
and sociological evidence which shows tiiat prostitution is an 
inevitable part of the marriage system which still survives among 
us, they ask whether it is not possible so to modify our marriage 
system that it shall not be necessary to divide feminine humanity 
into “disreputable” women, who make sacrifices which it is dis- 
lionorable to make, and “respectable” women, who take sacrifices 
which it cannot be less dishonorable to accept. 


Prostitutes, a distinguished man of science has said (Duclaux, 
L’llj/gidne Sociale, p. 243), ‘Oiave become things which the pubHc uses 
when it wants them, and throws on the dungheap whe it has made them 
vile. In its pharisaism it even has the insolence to treat their trade as 
shameful, as though it were not just as shameful t:) buy as to sell in 
this market." Bloch {Scxuellcben unscrcr Zeit, Ch. XV) insists that 
prostitution must be ennobled, and that only so can it be even diminished. 
Isidore Dyer, of New Orleans, also argues that we cannot check prostitu¬ 
tion \inless we create “in the minds of men and women a spirit of 
tolerance instead of intolerance of fallen women.” This point may be 
illustrated by a remark by the prostitute author of the Tagebuch einer 
Verltyrcnen. “If the profession of yielding the body ceased to be a shame¬ 
ful one,” she wrote, “the army of 'unfortunates’ would diminish by four- 
fifths—I will even say nine-tenths. Myself, for examplel How gladly 
would I take a situation as companion or governess!” “One of two 
things,” wrote the eminent sociologist Tanlc (“Iji Morale oexuelle,” 
Archives d'Antkropologie Orimincllc, January, 1907), “either prostitu¬ 
tion will disappear through continuing to be dishonorable and will be 
replaced by some other institution'which will better remedy the defects 
of monogamous marriage, or it will survive by becoming respectable, that 
is to say, by making itself respected, whether liked or disliked.” Tarde 
thought this might perhaps come about by a better organization of pros¬ 
titutes, a more careful selection among those who desired admission to 
their ranks and the cultivation of professional virtues which would raise 
their moral level. “If courtesans fulfil a need.” Balzac had already said 
in his Physiologic du ilariage, “they must become an Institution.” 


This moral attitude is supported and enforced by the 
inevitable democratic tendency of civilization which, although it 
by no means destroys the idea of class, undermines that idea as 
the mark of fundamental human distinctions and renders it 
superficial. Prostitution no longer makes a woman a slave; it 
ought not to make her even a pariah: “My body is my own, said 
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the young German prostitute of to-day, “and wliat I do with it is 
nobody else’s concern.*’ When tlie prostitute was literally a 
slave moral duty towards lier was by no means necessarily 
iileiitieal with moral duty towards the free woman. But when, 
even in the same family, the prostitute may be separated by a 
great and impassable social gulf from her married sister, it 
becomes possible to see, and in the opinion of many imperatively 
necessary to see, that a readjustment of moral values is required. 
For thousands of years prostitution has been <kfendcd on the 
ground that the prostitute is necessary to ensure the “purity of 
women.” In a democratic age it begins to be realized that 
prostitutes also arc women. 

The developing sense of a fundamental human equality 
underlying the surface divisions of class tends to make the 
usual attitude towards the prostitute, the attitude of her clients 
even more than that of society generally, seem painfully cruel. 
The callous and conrselv frivolous tone of so many youns men 
about prostitutes, it has been said, is “simply cruelty of a 
peculiarly brutal kind,” not to be discerned in any other relation 
of life.i And if this attitude is cruel even in speech it is still 
more cruel in action, whatever attempts may be made to disguise 

its cruelty. 

% 

Canon Lyttlcton's remarks may be taken to refer chielly to young 
men of the upper mi.t«llc class. Concerning whnt is perhaps the usu.al 
attitude of lower middle class people towards prostitution, I may quoU* 
from a remarkable communication whi> h has reached me from Australia; 
“\\Tint are the views of a young man brought up in a middle-class Chris¬ 
tian Knglish family on prostitutes? Take my father, for instance. lU 
first mentioned prostitutes to me, if 1 remoinher rightly, when speaking 
of his life before marriage. And he S|«kc of them as he would speak ol 
a horse he had hired, p.iid for. and dismissal from his mind when it 
had rendered him sen-ice. Although my mother was so kin.l and good 
she spoke of aban.loin d xvomen with disg,i.t and scorn as of some unclean 
animal. As it Hatters vanity and pride be able with good counte¬ 
nance and universal consent to look down on som. thing. I soon grasped 
the situation and adopted an attitude which is, in the main, that of most 


1 Rot. the Hon. C. Lyttleton, Training of the Young in Lawo of 8cw, 
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middle-class Christian Englishmen towards prostitutes. But as puber^ 
develops tliis attitude has to be accommodated with the wish to make 
use of this scum, these moral lepers. The ordinarj* young man, who likes 
a spice of immorality and lias it when in town, and thinks it is not likely 
to come to his mother’s or sisters’ ears, does not get over his arrogance 
and disgust or abate them in the least. He takes them with him, more 
or less disguised, to the brothel, and they color his thouglits and actions 
all the time he is sleeping with prostitutes, or kissing them, or passing 
his hands over them, as he would over a mare, getting as much as he 
can for his money. To tell the truth, on the whole, that was my atiitudo 
too. But if anyone had asked me for the smallest reason for this 
attitude, for this feeling of superiority, pride, hauteur, and prejudice, I 
should, like any other ‘respectable’ young man, have been entirely at a 
loss, and could only have gaped foolishly.” 

From the modem moral standpoint which now concerns us., 
not only is tlie cruelty involved in the dishonor of the prostitute 
absurd, but not less absurd, and often not less cruel, seems the 
honor bestowed on the respectable women on tlie otlier side of the 
social gulf. It is well recognized that men sometimes go to 
prostitutes to gratify the excitement aroused by fondling their 
betrothed.1 As the emotional and physical results of ungratified 
excitement are not infrequently more serious in women tlian in 
men, the betrothed women in these cases are equally justified in 
seeking relief from otlier men, and the vicious circle of absurdity 
miglit thus be completed. 

From tlie point of view of the modern moralist there is 
anotlier consideration which was altogether overlooked in the 
conventional and traditional morality we have inherited, and 
was indeed practically non-e.\istent in tlic ancient days wlicn that 
morality was still a living reality. Women are no longer divided 
only into the two groups of wives wlio are to be lionored, and 
prostitutes who are the dishonored guardians of that honor; there 
is a large tliird class of women who are neither wives nor prosti- 

1 .See, €.(}., R. W. Tavlor. Treatise on Sexual Disorders. ISOT, pp. 
74-5. Georg llirth {^Vege zur Ucimal, lUOO. p. 019) narrate^ the case 
of a young ofllcer who. being excited by the caresses of his betrothed and 
having too niiieh respoet for her to go further than this, and too murh 
respect for himself to resort to masturbation, knew nothing better than 
to go to a prostitute. Syphilis dex'clopod a few days after the wedding. 
Hirth adds, briefly, that the resulU were terrible. 
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hites. For this group of the unmarried virtuous the traditional 
morality had no place at all; it simply ignored them. But the 
new moralist, who is learning to recognize both the claims of the 
individual and tlie claims of society, begins to ask whetlier on tlie 
one hand these women are not entitled to the satisfaction of their 
afFectional and emotional impulses if they so desire, and on the 
other hand whether, since a high civilization involves a diminished 
birth-rate, the community is not entitled to encourage every 
healthy and able-bodied woman to contribute to maintain the 
birth-rate when she so desires. 


All tlie considerations briefly indicated in the preceding 
pages—the fundamental sense of luirnan equality generated bv our 
civilization, the repugnance to cruelty which accompanies tiie 
refinement of urban life, the ugly contrast of extremes which 
shock our developing democratic tendencies, the growing sense of 
the rights of the individual to authority over his own person, 
the no less strongly emphasized right of the community to the 
best tiiat the individual can yield—all tliese considerations are 
every day more strongly influencing the modern moralist to 


assume towards the prostitute an attitude altogetlier dilferent 
from that of the morality which we derived from Cato and 
Augustine. He sees the question in a larger and more dynamic 
manner. Instead of declaring that it is well worth while to 
tolerate and at the same time to contemn the prostitute, in order 
to preserve the sanctity of the wife in her home, he is not only 
more inclined to regard each as the proper guardian of l,er oum 
moral freedom, but he is less certain about the time-honored 
position of the prostitute, and moreover, by no means sure that 
the wife in the liome may not be fullv as much in need of 
rescuing as the prostitute in the street; he is prepared to con¬ 
sider whether reform in this matter is not most likely to take 
place m the shape of a fairer apportionment of sexual privilem 
and sexual duties to women generally, with an inevitably result^t 
elevation m the sexual lives of men also. 
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ideas which would bring about a more wholesome transmutation of moral 
rallies. “BetUT indeed were a saturnalia of free men and women,” 
exclaims Edward Carpenter [Love’s Coming of Age, p. 62), “than the 
spectacle which, as it is, our great cities present at night.” 

Even those who would be quite content with as conservative a 
treatment as possible of social institutions still cannot fail to realize 
that prostitution is unsatisfactory, unless we are content to make very 
fcumble claims of the sexual act “The act of prostitution,” Godfrey 
declares (The Science of Sex, p. 202), “may be piiysiologicnlly comnlcte. 
but it is complete in no other sense. All the moral and intellectual fac¬ 
tors which combine with physical desire to form the perfect sexual 
attraction are absent. All the higher elements of love—admiration, 
respect, honor, and self-sacrificing devotion—are as foreign to prostitu¬ 
tion as to the egoistic act of masturbation. The principal drawbacks to 
the morality of the act lie in its associations more than in the act itself. 
Any affectional quality which a more or less promiscuous connection 
might possess is at once destroyed by the intrusion of the monetary ele¬ 
ment. In the resulting degradation the woman has the largest share, 
since it makes her a pariah and involves her in all the hardening and 
depraving influences of social ostracism. But her degradation only 
serves to render her influence on her partners more demoralizing. Pros¬ 
titution,” he concludes, “has a strong tendency towards emphasizing the 
naturally selfish attitude of men towards women, and encouraging them 
in the delusion, born of unregulated passions, that the sexual act itself 
is the aim and end of the sex life. Prostitution can therefore make no 
claim to afford even a temporary solution to the sex problem. It fulfils 
only that mission which has made it a ‘necessary evil’—the mission of 
palliative to the physical rigors of celibacy and monogimy. It does so 
at the cost of a considerable amount of physical and moral deterioration, 
much of which is undoubtedly due to the action of society in completing 
the degradation of the prostitute by persistent ostracism. Prostitution 
was not so great an evil when it was not thought so groat, yet even at 
its best it was a real evil, a melancholy and sordid travesty of sincere 
and natural passional relations. It is an evil which we arc bound to 
have with us so long as celibacy is a custom and monogamy a law.” It 
is the wife ns we’l ns the prostitute who is degraded by a s.vstem which 
makes venal love possible. “The time has gone past,” the same wri^r 
remarks elsewhere (p. 195) “when a mere ceremony can really sanctify 
what is base and transform lust and greed into the sincerity of sexual 
affection. If, to enter into sexual connections with a man for a solely 
material end is a disgrace to humanity, it is a disgrace under the mar- 
riu-'c Until just os much as apart from the by|KJcriti<.nl blessing of the 
church or the law. If the public pro.stitutc is a being who deserves to 
bo treated as a pariah, it is hopelessly irrational to withhold every sort 
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of moral opprobrium from the woman who leads a similar life urnkT a 
different set of external circumstances. Either the prostitute wife must 
come under the moral ban, or there must be an end to the complete 
ostracism under which the prostitute labors.” 

The thinker who more clearly and fundamentally than others, and 
first of all, realized tlie dynamical relationships of prostitution, as 
dependent upon a change in the other social relationships of life, was 
.Tamos Hinton. More than thirty years ago, in fragnu-ntary writings 
that still remain unpublished, since he never worked them into an 
orderly form, Hinton gave vigorous and often passionate expression to 
this fundaineniitl idea. It may be worth while to quote a few brii f pas¬ 
sages from Hinton's MSS.: ‘‘I feel that the laws of force should hold 
also amid the waves of human pa-<sion, that the relations of mechanics 
are true, and will rule also in Iniman life.There is a ten¬ 

sion, a crushing of the soul, by our modern life, and it is ready for a 
sudden spring to a different order in which the forces shall rearrange 
themselves. It is a dynamical question presented in moral terms. 


. . . . Keeping a portion of the woman population without prospect 
of marriage means having prostitutes, that is women as instruments of 
man’s mere .sensuality, and this means the killing, in many of them, of 
all pure love or capacity of it. This is the fact we liave to face. 
. . . . To day I saw a young woman whose life was being consumed 
by her want of love, a case of threatened utter misery: now see tlie 
price at which we purcha.se her ill-health; for her ill heallh we pav the 
crusliing of another girl into hell. Wo give that for it; her wretched¬ 
ness of soul and body arc bouglit by prostitution; we have prostitutes 
made for that.We devote some women recklessly to perdi¬ 

tion to make a hothouse IIeav«ti for the rest .... One wears 
herself out in vainly trying to endure pleasures she is not strong enotigh 
to enjoy, while other women are perishing for lack of these verj- pleas¬ 
ures. If marriage is this, is it not emimdied lust? The hapj.y Christian 

homes arc the true dark places of the earth.Prostitution 

for man, restraint for wom.ui—tl.ey are two sides of the same tilin'^, and 
both arc denials of love, like luxurj- and asceticism. The mountains of 
restraint must be used to fiU up the abysses of luxury/^ 

Some of Hinton’s views were set forth bv a writer intimately 
acquainted with him in a pamphlet entitled The Future of \larria<}r ■ in 
Etrcmcon for a Question of To-itay, by a Uespectable Woman ‘(1883). 

W hen once the conviction is forced lionie upon the ‘good’ women ” the 
writer remarks, “that their place of honor and privilege rests upon tho 
de^ndation of others as its basis, they will never rest till they have 
either abandoned it or sought for it some other pedestal. If our inflexi¬ 
ble marriage sj-stem has for its essential condition the existence side by 
Bide with It of prostitution, then one of two things follows: either pros- 
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titution must be sho^vn to be compatible with the well-being, moral and 
physical, of the women who practice it, or our marriage system must be 
condemned. If it was clearly put before anyone, he could not seriously 
assert that to be ‘virtue’ which could only be practiced at the expense 

of another’s vice.Whilst the laws of physics are becoming 

so universally recognized that no one dreams of attempting to annihilate 
a particle of matter, or of force, yet we do not instinctively apply the 
same conception to moral forces, but think and act as if we could simply 
do away with an evil, while leaving unchanged that which gives it its 
strength. This is the only view of the social problem which can give us 
hope. That prostitution should simply cease, leaving eveiything else as 
it is, would be disastrous if it were possible. But it is not possible. 
The weakness of all exi.sting efforts to put down prostitution is that they 
are directed against it as an isolated thing, whereas it is only one of 
the symptoms proceeding from a common disease.” 

Ellen Key, who during recent years has been the chief apostle of 
a gospel of sexual morality based on the needs of women as the mothers 
of the race, has, in a somewhat similar spirit, denounced alike prostitu¬ 
tion and rigid marriage, declaring (In her Essays on Love and Marriage) 
that “the development of erotic personal consciousness is as much 
hindered by socially regulated ‘morality’ ns by socially regulated ‘im¬ 
morality,’ ” and that “the two lowest and socially sanctioned expressions 
of sexual dualism, rigid marriage and prostitution, will gradually become 
impossible, because with the conquest of the idea of erotic unity they 
will no longer correspond to hum.'in needs.” 

We may sum up the present situation as regards prostitution 
by saying that on the one liand there is a tendency for its eleva¬ 
tion, in association with the growing humanity and refinement 
of civilization, characteristics which must inevitably tend to mark 
more and more both those women who become prostitutes and 
those men who seek them; on the other hand, but perhaps 
through the same dymamic force, there is a tendency towards the 
slow elimination of prostitution by the successful competi¬ 
tion of liigher and purer metliods of sexual relationship freed 
from pecuniary considerations. This refinement and humaniza¬ 
tion, this competition by better forms of sexual love, arc indeed 
an essential part of progress as civilization becomes more truly 

sound, wholesome, and sincere. 

This moral change cannot, it seems probable, fail to be 
accompanied by the realization tliat the facta of human life are 
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more important than the forms. For all changes from lower to 
higlier social forms, from savager}- to civilization, are accom¬ 
panied—in so far as tliey are vital changes—by a slow and painful 
groping towards the truth that it is only in natural relations that 
sanitv and sanctitv can he found, for, as Nietzsche said, the 
“return” to Nature should rather be called the “ascent.” Oulv so 
can wo achieve the final elimination from our hearts of that 
clinging tradition that there is any impurity or dishonor in acts 
of love lor which the reasonable, and not inerclv the conventional, 
conditions have been fulfilled. For it is vain to attempt to 
cleanse our laws, or even our by-laws, until we have first cleansed 
our hearts. 

It would be out of place here to push further the statement 
of tlic moral question as it is to-day beginning to shape itself in 
the sphere of sex. In a psychological discussion we are only con¬ 
cerned to set down the actual attitude of the moralist, and of 
civilization. The practical outcome of that attitude must be 
left to moralists and sociologists and the community generallv to 
work out. 


Our inquiry has also, it may bo hoped, incidentallv tended 
to show that in practically dealing with the question of prostitu¬ 
tion it is pre-eminently necessary to remember the warning 
wliicli, ns regards immy other social problems, has been on” 
bodied l)y Herbert Spencer in his famous illustration of the 
bent iron plate. In trying to make the bent plate smooth, it is 
useless, Spencer pointed out, to hammer directly on the buckled 
up part: if we do so wo merely find that we have made matter* 
worse; our hammering, to he elTective. must be around, and not 
directly on, the ofToiisive elevation wo wish to reduce; only so 
enn the iron plate ho hanimored smooth. ^ But this elementary 
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law has not been understood by moralists. The plain, prac¬ 
tical, common-sense reformer, as he fancied himself to be— 
from the time of Charlemagne onwards—has over and over again 
brought his heavy fist directly down on to the evil of prostitution 
and has always made matters worse. It is only by wisely working 
outside and around the evil that we can hope to lessen it effect¬ 
ually. By aiming to develop and raise the relationships of men 
to women, and of women to women, by modifying our notions of 
sexual relationships, and by introducing a saner and truer con¬ 
ception of womanhood and of the responsibilities of women as 
well as of men, by attaining, socially as well as economically, a 
higher level of human living—it is only by such methods as these 
that we can reasonably expect to see any diminution and allevia¬ 
tion of the evil of prostitution. So long as wc are incapable of 
such methods we must be content with the prostitution we 
deserve, learning to treat it with the pity, and the respect, which 
so intimate a failure of our civilization is entitled to. 

flat before it is now cun’ed. A pretty bungle we have made of it 
Instead of curing tlie original defect we have produced a second. Bud 
we asked an artisan practiced in ‘planishing/ as it is called, be would 
have told us that no good was to be done, but only mischief, by hitting 
down on the projecting part. He would have taught us how to give 
variously-directed and specially-adjusted blows with a hammer else¬ 
where: so attacking the evil, not by direct, but by indirect actions. The 
required process is less simple than you thought. Kven a sheet of metal 
is not to be successfully dealt with after those common-sense methods 
in which you have so much confidence. What, then, shall we say about 
a society? .... Is humanity more readily straightened than an 
iron plate?” (The Study of Sociology, p. 270.) 
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The Significance of the Venereal Diseases—Tlie History of Syphilih 
—Tlic Prohlein of Its Origin—The Social Gravity of Syphilis—The Social 
Dangers of Gonorrheea—The Modern Change in the 'Methods of Combat¬ 
ing Venereal Diseases—Catises of the Decay of the System of Police 
Regulation—Necessity of Facing the Facts—The Innocent Victims of 
Venereal Diseases—Diseases Not Crimes—The Principle of Notilication— 
Tlie Scandinavian System—Gratuitous Treatment—P>inishniont for 
Transmitting N'enereal Diseases—Sexual Education in Relation to Ven¬ 


ereal Diseases—Lectures, Etc.—Discussion in Novels and on the Stage-~ 
The “Disgusting” Not the “Immoral.” 


It may, perhaps, e.xeite surprise that in the preceding dis¬ 
cussion of prostitution scarcely a word lias been said of venereal 
diseases. In the eyes of many people, the question of prostitution 
is simply the question of syphilis. But from the psychological 
point of view with which we are directly concerned, as from the 
nirrnl point of view with which we cannot fail to he indirectly 
concerned, the question of the diseases which may he, and so 
frequently are, associated Mith prostitution cannot be placed in 
Uie first line of significance. The two questions, however 
y 3 may be mingled, are fundamentally distinct. 
Not only would venereal diseases still persist even though prosti¬ 
tution had absolutely ceased, but, on the other hand, when 
we have brought syphilis under the same control as we have 
brought the somewhat analogous disease of leprosy, the problem 
of prostitution would still remain. 


\ct, even from the standpoint which we here occupy, it i.s 
scarcely possible to ignore the question of venereal disease, for the 
psychological and moral aspects of prostitution, and even the 
Jholo question of the sexual relationships, are. to some extent, 
ected by the existence of the serious diseases which are specially 
imble to he propagated by scAtial intercourse. 

0.^11 authorities on this subject, has 

aaid that syphilis, alcoholism, and tuberculosis are the three 
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modem plagues. At a much earlier period (1851) Schopen¬ 
hauer in Parcrga und Paralipomena had expressed the opinion 
that the two things which mark modem social life, in distinction 
Irom that of antiquitj', and to the advantage of the latter, are 
the knightly principle of honor and venereal disease; together, he 
added, they have poisoned life, and introduced a hostile and even 
diabolical element into the relations of the sexes, which has 
indirectly affected all other social relationships.^ It is like a 
merchandise, says Havelburg, of syphilis, which civilization has 

^ e^l, so that only a very few remote districts of the 

globe (as in Central Africa and Central Brazil) are to-day free 
from it.2 

It is undoubtedly true that in the older civilized countries 
the manifestations of syphilis, though still severe and a cause of 
physical deterioration in the individual and the race, are less 
severe than they were even a generation ago.® This is partly the 
result of earlier and better treatment, partly, it is possible, the 
result also of the syphilization of the race, some degree of 
immunity having now become an inherited possession, although 
it must be remembered that an attack of syphilis does not 
necessarily confer immunity from the actual attack of the 
disease even in the same individual. But it must be added tliat, 
even though it has become less severe, sypliilis, in the opinion of 
many, is nevertheless still spreading, even in the chief centres of 
civilization; this has been noted alike in Paris and in London."* 

I It 5s probable that Schopenhauer felt a more than merely specula¬ 
tive Interest in this mutcer. liloeh has shown good reason for believing 
that Schopenhauer himself contracted syphilis in 18i:i. and that tins was 
a factor in constituting his conception of the world and in confirming 
his constitutional [jossiniisin (Mcdizinischc KHnik, Nos. 25 and 26, 1906). 

Havelburg. in Senator and KainiiuT, Health and Disease i» Itcla- 
tion to Sfnrriagr, vol. i, pp. 186-189. 

3 This is the very definite opinion of Lowndes after an experience 
of fifty-four years in the treatment of venereal diseases in Liverpool 
[hritish McdiralJournnl. Feb. 0. 1907. p. .3.'I4). It is further indicated 
by the fact (if it is a real fact) that since 1876 there has_been a doclme 
of l>oth the infantile and pcnoral mortality from syphilis in England. ^ 

^ “Tliere Is no doubt whatever that syphilis is on t)ie increase in 
London, judging from hospital work alone.” savs Pernet {tirttish Hcdical 
Journal. March 30. 1907). Syphilis was evidently ver>' prevalent, how¬ 
ever. a century or two ago. and there is no ground for asserting positively 
that it is more prevalent to-day. 
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According to the belief which is now tending to prevail, 
syphilis was brought to Europe at tiie end of the fifteenth century 
by the first discoverers of America. In Seville, the chief 
European port for America, it was known as the Indian disease, 
but wlien Cliarles VIII and his army first brought it to Italy in 
1-195, although this connection with tlie French was only 
accidental, it was called the Gallic disease, “a monstrous disease,” 
said Cataneus, “never seen in previous centuries and altogether 
unknown in the world.” 

The synonyms of syphilis were at first almost innumerable. 
It was in his Latin poem Syphilis sive Morbus Gallicus, written 
before 1521 and published at Verona in 1530, that Fracastorus 
finally gave the disease its now universally accepted name, invent¬ 
ing a romantic myth to account for its origin. 


Although the weight of authorit.itivc opinion now seems to incline 
towards the belief that syphilis was brought to Europe from America, 
on the discovery of the New World, it is only within quite recent years 
that that belief has gained ground, and it scarcely eveii yet seems cer¬ 
tain that what the Spaniards brought back from America was really a 
disease absolutely new to the Old World, and not a more virulent form 
of an old disease of which the manifesUitions had become benign. Buret, 
for instance (Lc Syphilis Aujourd'hui ct caw «cs Ancicas, 1S90). who 
some years ago reached “the deep conviction that syphilis dates from the 
creation of man,” and believed, from a minute study of classic authors, 
that syphilis existed in Rome under the Cajsars, was of opinion that it 
has broken out at different places and at different times, in epidemic 
bursts exhibiting different combinations of its manifold symptoms, so 
that it passed unnoticed at ordinnrj’ times, and at the times of its more 
intense manifestation was looked upon as a hitherto unknown disease. 
It was thus regarded in classic limes, he considers, as coining from 
Egj-pt, though he looked upon its real home as Asia. Leojmlii Glilck 
has likewise quoted (Arehiy fUr Dcrwatoloyic und Syphilis, January, 
1809) passages from the meilical epigrams of a sixteenth century pliy- 
Bician, Gabriel Ayala, declaring that syphilis is not really a new disease 
though popularly supposed to be so. but nn old disease wliich has broken 
out with hitherto unknown violence. There Is, however, no conclusive 
reason for believing that syphilis was known at all in classic antiquity 
A. \ Notthaft (“Die Legende von dcr Althertums-svphilis.” in the 
Rindflcsch Festschrift, 1907, pp. 377-592) has criticallv investigated 
the passages in classic authors which were supposed by Rosenbaum, IRirat, 
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Proksch and others to refer to syphilis. It is quite true, Notthaft 
admits, that many of these passages might possibly refer to syphilis, 
and one or two would even better fit syphilis than any other disease. 
But, on the whole, they furnish no proof at all, and no syphilologist, he 
concludes, has ever succeeded in demonstrating that syphilis was known 
in antiquity. That belief is a legend. The most damning argfument 
against it, Notthaft points out, is the fact that, although in antiquity 
there were great physicians who were keen obseiwera, not one of them 
gives any description of the primary, secondarj*, tertiary, and congenital 
forms of this disease. China is frequently mentioned as the original 
home of syphilis, but this belief is also quite without basis, and the 
Japanese physician, Okamura, has shown (Mouaisschrift fiir praktische 
Dermatologic, vol. xxviii, pp. 296 ct seq.) that Chinese records reveal 
nothing relating to syphilis earlier than the sixteenth century. At the 
Paris Academy of Medicine in 1900 photographs from Egj’pt were ex¬ 
hibited by Fouquet of human remains which date from B. C. 2400, show¬ 
ing bone lesions which seemed to be clearly syphilitic; Fournier, however, 
one of the greatest of authorities, considerc>d that the diagnosis of syph¬ 
ilis could not be maintained until other conditions liable to produce some¬ 
what similar bone lesions had been climin.ated {Itritish Medical Journal, 
September 29, 1900, p. 946). In Florida and various regions of Central 
America, in undoubtedly pre-Columbian burial places, diseased bones 
have been found which good authorities have declared could not be any¬ 
thing else than syphilitic (e.g., Jlritish Medical Journal, November 20, 
1897, p. 1487), though it may be noted that so recently as 1899 the cau¬ 
tious Virchow stated that pre-Columbian syphilis in America was still for 
him an open question (Zrilschrift fiir Ethnologic, Heft 2 and .8, 1899, p. 
216). From another side, Seler, the distinguished authority on Mexican 
antiquity, shows (ZcitschHft fiir Ethnologic, 1895. Heft 5. p. 449) that 
the ancient Mexicans were acquainted with a disease which, ns they 
described it, might well have been syphilis. It is obvious, however, that 
while the difficulty of demonstrating syphilitic diseased bones in America 
is as great ns in Fiirope, the demonstration, however complete, would not 
suffice to show that the disease had not already an existence also in the 

4 

Old World. The plausible theory of Ayala that fifteenth century syphilis 
was a virulent recrudescence of an ancient disease has frequently been 
revived in more modern times. Thus J. Knott ('‘The Origin of Syphilis/' 
Neto York .)frdtcal Journal. October 31, 1008) suggests that though not 
new in fifteenth century Europe, it was then imported afresh in a form 
rendered more aggravated by coming from an exotic race, as is believed 
often to be the ease. 

It was in the eighteenth century that Jenn Astnic began the 
rehabilitation of the belief that syphilis is really a comparatively mod¬ 
em disease of American origin, and since then various authorities of 
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weight have given their adherence to this view. It is to the cnergj* and 
learning of Dr. Iwan Bloch, of Berlin (the first volume of whoso inipor* 
tant work, Dcr Vr$prung dcr Syphilis^ was publi>hed in 1901) that we 
owe the fullest stAtement of the evidence in favor of the American origin 
of syphilis. Bloch regards Ruy Dinz de Isla, a distinguished Spanish 
physician, as the weightiest witness for the Indian origin of the disease^ 
and concludes that it was brought to Europe by Columbus's men from 
Central America, more precisely from the Island of Haiti, to Spain in 
1493 and 1494. and immodiaUdy aftenvards was spread by the armies of 
Charles VIII in an epidemic fashion over Italy and the other countries 
of Europe. 

It may bo added that even if we have to accept tlic theory that tho 
central regions of America con-^titute the place of origin of Etiropean 
syphilis, we still have to recognize that syphilis lias spread in the North 
American continent verj- much more slowly and partially than it has 
in Europe, and even at the present day there are American Indian 
tribes among whom it is unknown. Holder, on tho basis of his own 
experiences among Indian tribes, as well as of wide inquiries among 
ag3ncy physicians, prej^ared a table showing that among some thirty 
tribes and groups of tribe**, eighteen were almost or entirelv free from 
venereal disease, wliile among thirteen it was veiy prevalent Almost 
NNitliout exception, the tribes where syphilis is r-ire or unknown refuse 
sexual intercourse with strangers, while those among whom such disease 
JS prevalent are morany lax. It is the whites who are the source of 
infection among these triU-s (A. n. Holder. “Gyneclc Notes Among the 
American Indians,” American Journal of Obstetrics, 1892, No. 1). 


Svphilis is only one, certainly the most important, of a group 
of three entirely distinct “venereal diseases” which have only 
been distinguished iu recent times, and so far as their precise 
nature and causation are concerned, are indeed onlv to-day begin¬ 
ning to be understood, althougli two of them were certainly 
known in antiquity. It is but seventy years ago since Ricord. the 
great French syphilologist, following Bassereau, first taught tlie 
complete independence of syphilis both from gonorrheea and soft 
c lancre, at tho same time e.xpounding clearly the three stages 
pnmar}-, swondnry and tertiary, through which svphilitic irnTni-’ 
festat.ons tend to pass, while the full e.xtent of tertiary svphilitic 
symptoms IS scarcely yet grasped, and it is onlv to-dav beginning 
« bcRencrall,- realized that two of tho most prevalont'anrf serious 
eases or l..e brain and nervous system-general paralysis and 
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tabes dorsalis or locomotor ataxia—have their predominant 
though not sole and exclusive cause in the invasion of the 
syphilitic poison many years before. In 1S79 a new stage of 
more precise knowledge of the venereal diseases began with 
Neisser’s discovery of the gonococcus which is the specific cause 
of gonorrhoea. This was followed a few years later by the dis- 

Unna of the bacillus of soft chancre, the 
least important of the venereal diseases because exclusively local 
in its effects. Finally, in 1905—after iletchnikoff had prepared 
tlie way by succeeding in carrying syphilis from man to monkey, 
and Lassar, by inoculation, from monke}' to monkey—Fritz 
Schaudinn made his great discovery of the protozoal Spirochceta 
pallida (since sometimes called Treponema pallidum), which is 
now generally regarded as the cause of syphilis, and thus revealed 
the final hiding place of one of the most dangerous and insidious 
foes of humanity.' 

There is no more subtle poison than that of syphilis. It is 
not, like small-pox or typhoid, a disease which produces a brief 
and sudden storm, a violent struggle with tlie forces of life, in 
■which it tends, even without treatment, provided the organism 
is healthy, to succumb, leaving little or no traces of its ravages 
behind. It penetrates ever deeper and deeper into the organism, 
with the passage of time leading to ever new manifestations, and 
no tissue is safe from its attack. And so subtle is this all-per¬ 
vading poison that though its outward manifestations are 
amenable to prolonged treatment, it is often difficult to say tljat 
the poison has been finally killed out.^ 

The immense importance of syphilis, and the chief reason 


1 See, c.g., A. Neisser, Die expcrimcntelle S;/phili.tforitchting, 1906. 
and E. IIofTinann (who was associated with Schaudinn’s discovery), Dio 
Acliologie der Si/philis, 1900; D’Arcy Power, A Si/Ucm of Syphilis, 1908, 
etc.; F. \V. Mott. “Pathology of Syphilis in the Liglit of ifodern Ke- 
Bcarch,” British Medical ./oHr«of, February 20, 1909; also, Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, vol. iv, 1909. 

2 There is some difference of opinion on this point, and though it 
scorns probable that early and thorough treatment usually cures the «lis- 
ease in a few years and renders further complications highly iroprolwble 
it is not possible, even under the most favorable circumstances, to speaK 
with absolute certainty as to the future. 
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why it is necessary to consider it here, lies in the fact that its 
results are not coiitiiied to the individual himself, nor even to tlie 
persons to whom he may impart it by the contagion due to con¬ 
tact in or out of sexual relationships: it affects the offspring, and 
it affects tlie power to jiroduce offspring. It attacks men and 
women at the centre of life, as the progenitors of the coming race, 
inflicting either sterility or the tendency to aborted and diseased 
proihicts of conception. The father alone can perhaps transmit 
syphilis to his child, even though the mother escapes infection, 
and the child born of syphilitic parents may come into the world 
apparently liealthy only to reveal its syphilitic origin after a 
period of months or even years. Thus syphilis is probably a main 
cause of tlie enfeeblemcnt of the racc.^ 

Alike in the individual and in his offspring syphilis shows 
its deteriorating elfects on all the stnictures of tlie body, but 
especially on the brain and nervous system. There are, as has 
been pointed out by Mott, a leading authority in this matter,- 
five ways in which syphilis affects the brain and nervous svstein: 
(1) by moral shock; (2) by the effects of the poison in produc¬ 
ing anajuiia and impaired general nutrition: (3) by causing 
inflammation of the membranes and tissues of the brain : (4) by 
producing arterial degeneration, leading on to brain-softening, 
paralysis, and dementia: (5) as a main cause of tlie pnra- 
syphilitic affections of general paralysis and tabes dorsalis. 

It is only within recent years that medical men have recog¬ 
nized the preponderant part jilaycd by acquired or inherited 
syphilis in producing general paralysis, which so largely helps 
to fill lunatic asylums. an<l tabes dorsalis which is the most 
important disease of the spinal cord. Even to-day it can scarcely 


I That syphilis lias hoon, nml is, one of the chief causes of nhvsica 
Regeneration in Knclainl cannot be denied, and it is a fact that i 
Qcknowlo<^>d on aH sides.” writes Lieutenant-Colonel Lambkin, th. 
medical olTlcer in command of the London Militan- Hospital for Venerea 
mseases. ‘To grapple with the treatment of svpl'iHs amonR tlie civi 
r^piilntion of KnRland oucht to he the chief ohject of those interested ii 

a«'’'*tion. the physical degeneration of our race’ 
Mrrlirnl Jourmil, August 10. 100.5). 
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be said that there is complete agreement as to the supreme im¬ 
portance of the factor of syphilis in these diseases. There can, 
liowever, be little doubt that in about ninety-five per cent, at 
least of cases of general paralysis syphilis is present.^ 

S}philis is not indeed by itself an adequate cause of general 
paralysis for among many savage peoples syphilis is very common 
while general paralysis is very rare. It is, as Krafft-Ebing was 
accustomed to say, syphilization and civilization working together 
wliich produce general paralysis, perhaps in many cases, there is 
reason for thinking, on a nervous soil that is hereditarily 
degenerated to some extent; this is shown by the abnormal 
prevalence of congenital stigmata of degeneration found in gen¬ 
eral paralytics by Nacke and others. “Paral>'ticus nascitur atque 
fit,” according to the dictum of Obersteiner. Once undermined bv 
syphilis, the deteriorated brain is unable to resist the jars and 
strains of civilized life, and the result is general paralysis, truly 
described as “one of the most terrible scourges of modem time.«.” 
In 1!)02 the Psychological Section of the British iledical Asso¬ 
ciation, embodying the most competent English authority on this 
question, unanimously passed a resolution recommending that 
the attention of the Legislature and other public bodies should be 
called to the necessity for immediate action in view of the fact 
that “general paralysis, a very grave and frequent form of brain 
disease, together with other varieties of insanit)', is largely due 
io syphilis, and is therefore preventable.” Yet not a single step 
has yet been taken in this direction. 

The dangers of syplulis He not alone in its potency and its 
persistence but also in its prevalence. It is difficult to state tlic 
exact incidence of syphilis, hut a groat many partial investigations 
liave been made in various countries, and it would appear that 

1 It can seldom be proved in more tlmn eighty per cent, of cases, 
but in twenty per cent, of old syphilitic cases it is commonly impossible 
to find traces of the disease or to obtain a history of it. Crocker found 
that it was only In eighty per cent, of cases of absohitely certain syphi¬ 
litic skin diseases that he could obtain a history of syphilitic infection 
and Mott found exactly the snine percentage in absolutely certain syphi¬ 
litic lesions of t)ie brain? Mott believes ^‘Syphilis in Relation to 

the Nervous System/' Itrithh Mcdiail Journal. Jnnunry 4. 1008) that 
syphilis is the essential cause of general paralysis and tabes. 
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from five to twenty per cent, of the population in European 
countries is sypliilitic, while about fifteen per cent, of the 
syphilitic cases die from causes directly or indirectly due to tlie 
disease.^ In Fnince generally, Fournier estimates that seventeen 
per cent, of the whole population have had sypliilis, and at 
Toulouse, Audry considers tliat eighteen per cent, of all his 
patients are syphilitic. In Copenhagen, where notification is 
obligatory, over four per cent, of the population are said to ht 
syphilitic. In America a committee of the Medical Society of 
New York, appointed to investigate the question, reported as the 
result of cxliaustive inquiry that in the city of New York not 
less tlian a quarter of a million of cases of venereal disease 
occurred every year, and a leading New York dermatologist has 
stated that among the lietter class families he knows intimately 
at least one-third of the sons have had syphilis. In Gennany 
eight hundred thousand cases of venereal disease are hv one 
authority estimated to occur yearly, and in the larger universities 
twenty-five per cent, of the students are intected every term, 
venereal disease being, however, specially common among students. 
The yearly number of men invalided in the German army by 
venereal diseases equals a third of the total number wounded in the 
Franco-Prussian war. Yet the German army stands fairly high 
as regards freedom from venereal disease when compared with the 
British anny which is more syphiii/cd than any other European 
army.2 The British army, however, being professional and not 


> Audry, La Scniainc M^dicalc, June 2G, 11)07. Europeans 

carry syphilis to lands inhabited by people of lowei race, the resiilts are 
often very much worse than this. Thus Unihkiji. ns a result of a spe¬ 
cial mission to investigate syphilis in l'g-.in.la, found that in some 
districts ns nmny as ninety per cent, of the people sulfcr from syphilis, 
and fifty to sixty per cent, of the infant mortality is due to this cause 
Ihcso people arc Bagnnda, a highly intelligent, powerful, and well-organ- 
iMd tril» before they recciycd, in the gift of syphilis, the full lienefit of 
cniliMtion and Christianity, which (Lambkin points outl has been 
largely the cause of the spread of the disease hv breaking down social 
customs and emancipating the women. Oiristianitv is powerful enough 
to break ' morality, but not powerful enough to build up a 

new morality (Itnltsh Mcdtcal Journal. October .■). 1(108. p. 1037). 

m p* English army it is found in India 

♦im 11)07) that 

times more frequent among British troops than among Native troops. 
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national, is less representative of the people tlian is the case in 
countries whore some form of conscription prevails. At one 
London hospital it could be ascertained that ten j)er cent, of the 
patients had had syphilis; this probably means a real proportion 
of about fifteen per cent., a high though not e.xtremely high ratio. 
Yet it is obvious that even if the ratio is really lower than this the 
national loss in life and health, in defective procreation and 
racial deterioration, must be enormous and practically incal¬ 
culable. Even in cash the venereal budget is comparable in 
amount to the general budget of a great nation. Stritch 
estimates that the cost to the British nation of venereal diseases 
in the army, navy and Government departments alone, amoimts 
annually to £3,000,000, and when allowance is made for super¬ 
annuations and sick-leave indirectly occasioned through these 
diseases, though not appearing in the returns as sucli, the more 
accurate estimate of the cost to the nation is stated to be £7',000- 
000. The adoption of simple hygienic measures for the preven¬ 
tion and the speedy cure of venereal diseases will be not only 
indirectly but even directly a source of immense wealth to the 
nation. 

Syphilis is the most obviously and conspicuously appalling 
of the venereal diseases. Yet it is less frequent and in some 
respects less dangerously insidious than the other chief venereal 
disease, gonorrhcca.^ At one time the serious nature of 
gonorrheea, especially in women, was little realized. Men 
accepted it with a light heart as a trivial accident; women 
ignored it. This failure to realize the gravity of gonorrheea, 

Outside of national armies it is found, by admission to hospital and 
death rates, that tlio United States stands far away at the head for fre¬ 
quency of venereal disease, being followed by Great Britain, then braiico 
and Auatria-Hiingarj', Russia, and Germany. 

1 Tliere is no dispute conoerning the antiquity of gonorrluca in the 
Old WorbI ns there is regarding syphilis. The disease was certainly 
known at a very remote period. Kvon Ksarhnddon. the famous King o 
Assyria, referred to in the Old Testament, was treated by tlic priests for 
a disorder which, ns described in tlie cuneifonn documents of the time, 
could only have been gonorrhma. The disease was also well known to 
the ancient Egyptians, and evidently common, for they recorded many 
prescriptions for its treatment (Oefele. “Gonorrhoe l.'lfiO 
Geburt,” Monatshefte fur PraktUchc Dermatologic, 1809, p, 200). 
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even sometimes on the part of the medical profession—so that it 
has been popularly looked upon, in Grandin's words, as of little 
more significance than a cold in the nose—has led to a reaction 
on the part of some towards an opposite extreme, and the risks 
and dancers of conorrhoea have been even undulv magnified. 
This is notably the case as regards sterility. The inflammatory 
results of gonorrhoea are indubitably a potent cause of sterility in 
both sexes; some authorities have stated that not only eighty per 
cent, of the deaths from inflammatory diseases of the pelvic 
organs and the majority of the cases of chronic invalidism in 
women, but ninety per cent, of involuntary sterile marriages, are 
due to gonorrhcoa. Neisser, a great authority, ascribes to this 
disease without doubt fifty per cent, of such marriages. Even 
this estimate is in the experience of some observers excessive. It 
is fully proved that the great majority of men who have liad 
gonorrhcea, even if they marry within two years of being infected, 
fail to convey the disease to their wives, and even of the women 
infected by their husbands more than half have children. This 
is, for instance, the result of Erb’s experience, and Kisch speaks 
still more strongly in the same sense. Bumm, again, although 
regarding gonorrha'a as one of the two chief causes of sterility 
in women, finds that it is not the most frequent cause, being only 
responsible for about one-third of the cases; the other two- 
thirds arc due to developmental faults in the genital organs. 
Dunning in America has reached results which are fairly con¬ 
cordant with Bumm’s. 

With regard to another of the terrible results of gonorrhcea, 
the part it plays in producing life-long blindness from infection 
of the eyes at birth, there has long been no sort of doubt. The 
Committee of the Ophthalmological Society in 188 - 1 , reported 
that thirty to forty-one per cent, of the inmates of four asylums 
for the blind in England owed their blindness to this cause.! In 
German asylums Beinhard found that thirty per cent, lost their 
Bight from the same cause. The total number of persons blind 
from gonorrha?al infection from their mothers at birth is 


^f"»«rnn(lum by Sydney Stephenson. Report of Onhthaltnin 
Neonatorum Committee, British Medical ^ourua^ May 8, 1D09. 
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enormous. The British Royal Commission on the Condition of 
the Blind estimated there were about seven thousand persons in 
the United Kingdom alone (or twenty-two per cent, of the blind 
persons in the country) who became blind as the result of this 
disease, and Mookerji stated in his address on Ophthalmalogy at 
the Indian Medical Congress of 1894 tliat in Bengal alone there 
were six hundred thousand totally blind beggars, forty per cent, of 
wlioni lost their sight at birth through maternal gonorrhoea; 
and this refers to the beggar class alone. 

Although gonorrlicca is liable to produce many and various 
calamities,^ there can be no doubt that the majority of gonor¬ 
rhoeal persons escape either suffering or inflicting any very 
serious injury. The special reason why gonorrhoea has become 
so peculiarly serious a scourge is its extreme prevalence. It 
is difficult to estimate the proportion of men and women in 
the general population who have had gonorrhoea, and the estimates 
vary witliin wide limits. They are often set too high. Erb, of 
Heidelberg, anxious to disprove exaggerated estimates of the 
prevalence of gonorrhoea, went over the records of two thousand 
two hundred patients in Ids private practice (excluding all 
hospital patients) and found the proportion of those who had 
suffered from gonorrhoea was 48.5 per cent. 

Among the working classes the disease is much less prevalent 
than among higher-class people. In a Berlin Industrial Sick 
Club, 412 per 10,000 men and G9 per 10,000 women had gonor¬ 
rhoea in a year; taking a scries of years the Club showed a steady 
increase in the number of men, and decrease in the number of 
women, W’ith venereal infection; this seems to indicate that the 
laboring classes are beginning to have intercourse more with 
prostitutes and less with respectable girls.^ In America Wood 
Buggies has given (as had Noggcratii previously, for New York), 
the prevalence of gonorrhoea among adult males as from 75 to BO 
per cent,; Tenney places it inucli lower, 20 per cent, for males 

1 The extent of these evils is set forth, e.r).. in a eomprehensive 
essay by Tavlor, American Journal Obatctrics, .January, 1908. 

zBeisser brings together figures bearing on the pre^^lencc o 
gonorrhtra in Germany, Senator and Kaminer, Health and Dxscaae 
Hclation to ilarriage, vol. ii, pp. ‘iSO.492. 
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and 5 per cent, for females. In England, a writer in the Lincet, 
some years agc,^ found as the result of experience and inquiries 
that 75 per cent, adult males have had gonorrhoea once, 40 per 
cent, twice, 15 per cent, three or more times. According to l)ul- 
berg about twenty per cent, of new cases occur in jnarried men of 
good social class, the disease being comparatively rare among 
married men of the working class in England. 

Gonorrhcea in its prevalence is thus only second to measles 
and in the gravity of its results scarcely second to tuberculosis. 
“And yet,’^ as Grandin remarks in comparing gonorrluea to tuber¬ 
culosis, “witness the activity of the crusade against tlie latter and 
the criminal apathy displayed when the former is concerned.”- 
'flie public must learn to understand, another writer remarks, 
that “gonorrhaa is a pest tliat concerns its highest interests and 
most sacred relations as much as do smallpox, cliolera, diphtheria, 
or tuberculosis.”^ 

It cannot fairly be said that no attempts liave been made to 
b&it back the flood of venereal disease. On the contrary, such 
attempts have been made from the first. But they have never 
been cfTectual they have never been modified to changed condi- 

1 Lancci, September 23, 1882. As regards women, Dr. Frances 
Ivena [Itrilitth Medical Journal, dune H), 1909) bas found at Liverpool 
that 14 per cent, of gj’noccologienl cases revealed the presence of goiior* 
rhera. They were mostly |H)or respectable married women. This is 

f irobably a high proportion, ns Livcr|>ool is a busy seaport, but it is 
css than SUngcr’s estimate of 18 per cent. 

2 E. H. Ornndin, Medical Record, May 20, 1900. 

3 E. W. Cushing. ‘'Sociological Aspects of Gonorrhoea,” Trafwacfio»M 
imen'ean Gi/nccolof}i('al Sodctif, vol. xxii, 1897. 

* It is only in very small communities ruled by an autocratic power 
with absolute authority to control conditions and to examine persons of 
both RGX 08 that regleinentution becomes in any degree cfTectunl. This is 
well shown by Dr. \V. E. Harwood, who describes the system he organized 
in the mines of the ^^innesota Iron Company {Journal American Med¬ 
ical Asaocialion, December 22. 1900. 'Die women in the brothels on 
the company’s estate were of the lowest class, and disease was very 
prevalent. Careful examination of the wonten was established, and con¬ 
trol of the men. who, immediately on becoming diseased, were Ixiund to 
declare by what woman they had been infected. Tlie woman was 
responsible for the medical bill of the man she infected, and oven for his 
^rd. if incapacitated, and the women were compelled to maintain a 
fund for their own hospital exnenses when required. In this way ven¬ 
ereal disease, though not entirely uprooted, was very greatly diminished. 
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tion; at the present day they are hopelessly unscientific and 
entirely opposed alike to the social and the individual demands 
of modern peoples. At the various conferences on this question 
which have been held during recent years the only generally 
accepted conclusion which has emerged is that all the existing 
systems of interference or non-interference with prostitution are 
unsatisfactory.1 

The character of prostitution has clianged and the metliods 
of dealing with it must change. Brothels, and the systems of 
official regulation which grew up with special reference to 
brothels, are alike out of date; they have about them a mediaeval 
atmospiiere, an antiquated spirit, which now render them 
unattractive and suspected. The conspicuously distinctive 
brothel is falling into disrepute; tlie liveried prostitute absolutely 
under municipal control can scarcely be said to exist. Prostitu¬ 
tion tends to become more diffused, more intimately mingled with 
social life generally, less easily distinguished as a definitely 
separable part of life. We can nowadays only influence it by 
methods of permeation which bear upon the whole of our social 
life. 


The objection to the regulation of prostitution is still of slow 
growth, hut it is steadily developing everywhere, and may be traced 
equally in scientific opinion and in popular feeling. In France the 
municipalities of some of the largest cities ha\e cither suppressed the 
system of regulation entirely or shown their disapproval of it, while an 
inquiry among several hundred medical men showed that less than one- 
third were in favor of maintaining regulation {Die .Vci/c Ocncration, 
June, 1909, p. 244). In Germany, where there is in some respects more 

I A clear and comprehensive statement of the present position of 
the question is given by Iwan Bloch, Das SexuaUehen Unscrer^ Zeit, Chs. 
Xlfl-XV. How ineffectual the system of police regulation is, even in 
Germany, where police interference is tolerated to so marked a degrt-c, 
may be illustrated by the case of Mannheim. Here the regulation of 
prostitution is very severe and thorough, yet a careful inquiry in 
among the doctors of Mannheim (ninety-two of whom sent in detailed 
returns) showed that of six hundred cases of venereal disease in men, 
nearly half had been contracted from prostitutes. About half the re¬ 
maining cases (nearly a quarter of the whole) were due to waitressM 
and bar-maids; then followed serwant-girls (Lion nnd I/)eb. in Sexual- 
padafjofjik-. the Proceedings of the Third German Congress for Combating 
Venereal Diseases, 1907, p. 295). 
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patient endurance of interference with the liberty of the individual than 
in France, England, or America, various elaborate systems for urg;in- 


Ulllg 


.—■o prustitulion and dealing with venereal disease eontinne to be 
maintained, but they cannot be completely carried out, and it is gen¬ 
erally admitted that in any case lliey could not accomplish the objects 
sought. Thus in Sa.vony no hrothels are oflicially tolerated, though as 
a matter of fact they nevertheless exist. Here, as in many other parts 
of Germany, most minute and extensive regulations arc framed for the 
use of prostitutes. Thus at Leipzig they must not sit on the benches 
in public promenades, nor go to picture galleries, or theatres, or con¬ 
certs, or restaurants, nor look out of their windows, nor stare about 
them in the street, nor smile, nor wink, etc., etc. In fact, a German 
prostitute who possesses the heroic self-control to carry out conscien¬ 
tiously all the self-denying ordinances officially decreed for her guidance 
would seem to he entitled to a Government pension for life. 

Two methods of dealing with prostitution prevail in Germany. In 
some cities public houses of prostitution are tolerated (though not 
licensed) ; in other cities prostitution is “free,” though “secret.” Ilam- 
hiirg is the most imjiortant city where houses of prostitution are 
tolerated and segregated. But, it is stated, “everywhere, by far the 
larger proportion of the prostitutes belong to the so-called ‘secret’ class.” 
In Hiimburg. alone, are suspected men, when accused of infecting women, 
oflicially e.xamined', men of every social class must obey a summons of 
this kind, which is issued secretly, and if diseased, they arc bound to go 
under treatment, if necessary under compulsory treatment in the city 
hospital, until no longer dangerous to the coininunitv. 

In Germany it is only when a woman has been repeatedly observed 
to act suspiciously in the streets that she is quietly warned; if the 
warning is di.sreg-arded she is invited to give her name and address to 
the police, and interviewed. It is not until these methods fail that she 
is oflicially inscribed ns a prostitute. The inscribed women, in some 
cities at all events, contribute to a sick benefit fund which pays their 
expenses when in hospital. The hesitation of the police to inscribe a 
woman on the oflicial list is legitimate and inevitable, for no other course 
would he tolerated; yet the majority of prostitutes begin their careers 
very young, and as they tend to become infected very early after their 
careers begin, it is obvious that thi.s delay contributes to render the 
system of regulation ineffective. In Berlin, where there are no officially 
Tcco^izod brothels, there are some six thousand inscribed pro.stitutes, 
<> it »3 estimated that there are over sixty thousand prostitutes who 
are not inscribed. (The foregoing facts arc taken from a series of 
papers deserihing personal investigations in Germany made by Hr F 

>rctbods for the Sanitary Control of 
rostitution. :\ctc For* J/cd«caf Journal. August, 1907.) The estima- 
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tion of the amount of clandestine prostitution can indeed never be much 
more than guesswork; exactly the same figure of sixty thousand is com¬ 
monly brought forward as tlie probable number of prostitutes not only 
ill Berlin, but also in London and in New York. It is absolutely impos¬ 
sible to say whether it is under or over the real number, for secret 
prostitution is quite intangible. Even if the facts were miraculously 
revealed there would still remain the difiiculty of deciding what is and 
what is not prostitution. The avowed and public prostitute is linked 
by various gradations on the one side to the respectable girl living at 
home who seeks some little relief from the oppression of her respectabil¬ 
ity, and on the other liand to the married woman who has married for 
the sake of a home. In any case, however, it is very certain that public 
prostitutes living entirely on the eaniings of prostitution form but a 
fcimall proportion of the vast army of women who may be said, in a wide 
sense of the word, to be prostitutes, i.e., who use their attractiveness to 
obtain from men not love alone, but money or goods. 

struggle against syphilis is only possible if we agree to 

regard its victims as unfortunate and not as guilty. 

We must give up the prejudice which has led to the creation of 
the term 'shameful diseases/ and which commands silence con- 
coming this scourge of the family and of humanity.” In these 
words of Duclaux, the distinguished successor of Pasteur at the 
Pasteur Institute, in his noble and admirable work UHygiene 
SociaJe, we have indicated to us, I am convinced, the only road 
by which we can approach the rational and successful treatment 
of the great social problem of venereal disease. 

Tlic supreme importance of this key to the solution of n problem 
which has often seemed insoluble is to-day beginning to become recog¬ 
nized in all quarters, and in every country. Tims a distinguished 
German authority, Professor Finger {Gcschhcht und GcscUschafI, Bd. 
i. Heft 5) declares that venereal disease must not be regarded as the 
well-merited punishment for a debauched life, but as an unhappy 
accident. It seems to be in France, however, that this truth has been 
proclaimed with mo.st courage and humanity, and not alone by the 
followers of science and medicine, but by many who might well bo 
excused from interfering with so diflTicult and ungrateful a task. Thus 
the brothers, Paul and Victor Margiieritte, who occupy a brilliant and 
honorable place in contemporary French letters, have distinguished 
themselves bj' advocating a more humane attitude towards prostitutes, 
and a more modern method of dealing with the question of venereal 
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disease. “The true method of prevention 5s that which makes it clear 
to all that syphilis 5s not a mysterious and U*rr5ble thing, the penalty 
of the sin of the flesh* a sort of shameful evil branded by Catholiu iinile* 
diction, but an ordinarj' disease which may be treated and cured.’* It 
may be remarked that the aversion to acknowledge venereal disease is 
at least as marked in France as in any other country; ••maladie?i 
honteuses” is a consecrated French term, just as “loathsome disease' 
is in English; “in tlie hospital,” says Landrct, “it requires muclj trou 
ble to obtain an avowal of gonorrha»a. and we may esteem ourselve?^ 
happy if the patient acknowledges the fact of having had sypjiilis.” 

No evils can be combated until they are reco^ized, simply 
and frankly, and lionostly discussed. It is a significant and even 

symbolic fact that the bacteria of disease rarely flourish when 

% 

they are open to the free currents of pure air. Obscurity, dis¬ 
guise, concealment furnisli the best conditions for their vigor and 
diffusion, and these favoring conditions we liave for centuries 
past accorded to venereal diseases. It was not always so, as 
indeed the sundval of the word ‘venereal’ itself in this connec¬ 
tion, with its reference to a goddess, alone suffices to show. Even 
the name “syphilis” itself, taken from a romantic poem in which 
Fracastorus sought a mythological origin for the disease, bears 
witness to the same fact. The romantic attitude is indeed as 
much out of date as that of hypocritical and shamefaced obscuran¬ 
tism. We need to face these diseases in the same simple, direct, 
and courageous way which has already been adopted successfully 
m the case of smallpox, a disease which, of old, men thought 

analogous to syphilis and which was indeed once almost as terrible 
in its ravages. 

At this point, however, we encounter those who say that it is 
unnecessary to show any sort of recognition of venereal diseases, 
and immoral to do anything that might seem to involve indulg¬ 
ence to those who suffer from such diseases; they have got what 
they deseiwe and may well be left to perish. Those who take 
this attitude place themselves so far outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion—to say nothing of morality or religion—that they might 
well be disregarded. The progress of the race, the development of 
humanity, in fact and in feeling, has consisted in the elimination 
of an attitude which it is an insult to primitive peoples to term 
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Eav«ige. Yet it is an attitude which should not be ignored for it 
still carries weight with many who are too weak to withstand 
those who juggle with fiaie moral phrases. I have even seen in a 
medical quarter the statement that venereal disease cannot be 
put on the same level with other infectious diseases because it is 
*'the result of voluntary action.” But all the diseases, indeed all 
the accidents and misfortunes of suffering human beings, are 
equally the involuntary results of volimtary actions. The man 
who is run over in crossing the street, the family poisoned by 
unwholesome food, the mother who catches the disease of the 
child she is nursing, all these suffer as the involuntary result of 
the voluntary’ act of gratifying some fundamental human 
instinct—the instinct of activity, the instinct of nutrition, the 
instinct of affection. The instinct of sex is as fundamental as 
any of these, and the involuntary evils which may follow the 
voluntary act of gratifying it stand on exactly the same level. 
This is the essential fact: a human being in following the 
human instincts implanted within him has stumbled and fallen. 
Any person who sees, not this essential fact but merely some 
mbsidiary aspect of it, reveals a mind that is twisted and 
perverted; he has no claim to arrest our attention. 

But even if we were to adopt the standpoint of the would-be 
moralist, and to agree that everyone must be left to suffer his 
deserts, it is far indeed from being the fact that all those who 
contract venereal diseases are in any sense receiving their deserts. 
In a large number of cases the disease has been inflicted on them 
in the most absolutely involuntary manner. This is, of course, 
true in the case of the vast number of infants who are infected 
at conception or at birth. But it is also true in a scarcely less 
absolute manner of a large proportion of persons infected in 
later life. 

Syphilia imoniium, or s^q^hilis of the innocent, ns it is com¬ 
monly called, may be said to fall into five groups: (1) the vast 
army of congenitally s^-philitic infants who inherit the disease 
from father or mother- (2) the constantly occurring cases of 
syphilis contracted, in the course of their professional duties, hy 
doctors, midwives and wet-nurses; (3) infection as a result of 
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affection, as in simple kissing; (4) accidental infection from 
casual contacts and from using in common the objects and 
utensils of daily life, such as cups, towels, razors, kmives (as in 
ritual circumcision), etc; (5) the infection of wives by their 
husbauds.^ 

Hereditary congenital syphilis belongs to the ordinary path- 
clog}' of the disease and is a chief element in it« social danger 
since it is responsible for an enormous infantile mortality.^ The 
risks of extragenital infection in the professional activity of 
doctors, midwives and wet-nurses is also universally recognized. 
In the case of wet-nurses infected by their employers’ syphilitic 
infants at their breast, the penalty inflicted on the innocent is 
peculiarly harsh and unnecessary. Tlie influence of infected low- 
class midwives is notably dangerous, for they may inflict wide¬ 
spread injury in ignorance; thus the case has been recorded of a 
midwife, whose finger became infected in the course of hei 
duties, and directly or indirectly contaminated one hundred per¬ 
sons. Kissing is an extremely common source of syphilitic 
infection, and of all extragenital regions the mouth is by far the 
most frequent seat of primary syphilitic sores. In some cases, it 
is true, especially in prostitutes, this is the result of abnormal 
sexual contacts. But in the majority of cases it is the result of 
ordinary and slight kisses as between young children, between 
parents and children, between lovers and friends and acquaint- 


1 A sixth less numerous class might be added of the young girls, 

often no more than chihlren, wlio have been practically raped by 
men who believe that intercourse with a virgin is a cure for obstinate 
venereal disease. In America this belief is frequently held by Italians, 
Chinese, negroes, etc. \V. Travis Gibb. Examining Physician of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cnielty to Chihlron, has ex¬ 
amined over 000 roped children (only a small proportion, he states, of 
the cases actually occurringl, and finds that thirteen per cent, have 
venereal diseases. A fairly large proportion of these cases, among girls 
from twelve to sixteen, are. he states, willing ^nctims. Dr. Flora Pol- 
• *be Johns Hopkins Hospital Dispensary, estimates that 

j ^“'uioro alone from 800 to 1.000 children between the ages of one 
and fifteen are venereally infeeted everj- year. The largest number, she 
nnds, IS at the age of six, and t4«e chief cause appears to be, not lust, 
but superstition. 

2 For a discussion of inherited syphilis, eee, e.g., Clement Lucaa, 
l^nrct, February 1, 1008. 
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ances. Fairly typical examples, which have been reported, are 
those of a child, kissed by a prostitute, who became infected and 
subsequently infected its mother and grandmother; of a young 
French bride contaminated on her wedding-day by one of the 
guests who, according to French custom, kissed her on the cheek 
after tlie ceremony; of an American girl who, returning from a 
ball, kissed, at parting, the young man who had accompanied her 
home, thus acquiring the disease which she not long afterwards 
imparted in the same way to her mother and three sisters. The 
ignorant and unthinking are apt to ridicule those who point out 
the serious risks of miscellaneous kissing. But it remains never¬ 
theless true that people who are not intimate enough to kmow 
the state of each other’s health are not intimate enough to kiss 
each other. Infection by the use of domestic utensils, linen, etc., 
while comparatively rare among the better social classes, is 
extremely common among the lower classes and among the less 
civilized nations; in Bussia, according to Tamowsky, the chief 
authority, seventy per cent, of all cases of s)'philis in the rural 
districts are due to this cause and to ordinary kissing, and a 
special conference in St. Petersburg in 1897, for the considera¬ 
tion of the methods of dealing with venereal disease, recorded its 
opinion to tfie same efTect; much the same seems to be true 
regarding Bosnia and various parts of the Balkan peninsula 
where syphilis is extremely prevalent among the peasantry. As 
regards the last group, according to Bulkley in America, fifty per 
cent, of women generally contract 8}T)hili8 innocently, chiefly 
■from their husbands, wliile Fournier states that in France 
seventy-five per cent, of married women with syphilis have been 
infected by their husbands, most frequently (seventy per cent.) 
by husbands who were themselves infected before marriage and 
supposed that they wore cured. Among men the proportion of 
syphilitics who have been accidentally infected, though less than 
among women, is still very considerable; it is stated to be at 
least ten per cent., and possibly it is a much larger proportion of 
cases. The scrupulous moralist who is anxious that all sliou 
have their deserts cannot fail to be still more anxious to prevent 
the innocent from suffering in place of the guilty. But it la 
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absolutely impossible for him to combine these two aims; 
syphilis cannot be at the same time perpetuated for the guilty 
and abolished for the innocent. 

I have been taking only syphilis into account, but nearly all that 
is said of the accidentxl infection of syphilis applies with equal or 
greater force to gonorrlupa, for though gonorrhera does not enter into 
tho system by so many channels as syphilis, it is a more common as well 
ns a more subtle and elusive disease. 

The literature of Syphilis Tnsontiuni is extremely extensive. There 
Js a bibliography at the end of Duncan Bulkloy's Syphilis in the 
Innocent, and a comprehensive summary of the question in a Leipzig 
Inaugural Dissertation by F. Moses, Zur Kasuisiik dcr Extragenitalcn 
Syphilis^infektion^ 1904. 

Even, however, when we have put aside tlie vast number of 
vcnereally infected people who may be said to be, in the narrowest 
and most conventionally moral sense, “innocent”’ victims of the 
diseases they have contracted, tiiere is still much to be said on 
tliis question. It must be remembered that the majority of tliose 
M'ho contract venereal diseases by illegitimate sexual intercourse 
are young. They are youths, ignorant of life, scarcely vet 
escaped from home, still undeveloped, incompletely educated, and 
easily duped hy women: in many cases they have met, as tliev 
thought, a “nice” girl, not indeed strictly virt\ious but. it seemed 
to tliem, above all suspicion of disease, though in reality she wa? 
a clandestine prostitute. Or they are young girls who have 
indeed ceased to be absolutely chaste, hut Imvc not yet lost all 
their innocence, and who do not consider themselves, and are not 
by others considered, prostitutes: that indeed, is oue of the 
rocks on wliich the system of police regulation of prostitution 
comes to grief, for the police cannot catch the prostitute at a 
sufTiciently early stage. Of women who become syphilitic, accord¬ 
ing to Fournier, twenty per cent, are infected before they are 
nineteen ; in hospitals the proportion is as high ns forty per cent.; 
and of men fifteen per cent, cases occur between eleven and 
^enty-one years of age. The age of maximum frequency of 
infection is for Tvomen twenty years (in the rural population 
eighteen), and for men twenty-three years. In Germany Erb 
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finds that as many as eighty-five per cent men with gonorrhoea 
contracted the disease between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five, a very small percentage being infected alter thirty. These 
young things for the most part fell into a trap which Nature had 
baited with lier most fascinating lure; they were usually 
ignorant; not seldom they were deceived by an attractive per¬ 
sonality; often they were overcome by passion;, frequently all 
prudence and reserve had been lost in the fumes of wine. From 
a truly moral point of view they were scarcely less innocent than 
children. 

“I ask.” says Duelaux. “whether when a young man, or a young 
girl, abandon themselves to a dangerous caress society has done wliat it 
can to warn them. Perhaps its intentions were good, but when the need 
camo for precise knowledge a silly prudery has held it back, and it haii: 
left its children without viaticum. ... I will go further, and pro¬ 
claim that in a large number of c.ases the husbands who contaminate 
their wives are innocent. No one is responsible for the evil which he 
commits without knowing it and without willing it.” I may recall the 
suggestive fact, already referred to, that the m-ijority of husbands who 
infect their wives contracted the disease before marriage. They entered 
on marriage believing that their disease was cured, and that they had 
broken with their past. Doctors have sometimes (and quacks fre¬ 
quently) contributed to this result by too sanguine an estimate of the 
period necessary to destroy the poison. So great an authority as 
Fournier formerly believed that the syphilitic could safely be allowed 
to marry three or four years after the date of infection, but now, with 
increased experience, he extends the period to four or five years. It is 
undoubtedly true tliat, especially when treatment has been thorough and 
prompt, the diseased constitution, in a majority of cases, can be brought 
under complete control in a shorter period than tln.s. but there is always 
a certain proportion of cases in which the powers of infection persist 
for many years, and c%’en when the syphilitic husband is no longer 
capable of infecting his wife he may still perhaps be in a condition to 
c/Tect a disastrous influence on the offspring. 

In nearly all these cases there was more or less ignorance— 
which is but another word for innocence as we commonly under¬ 
stand innocence—and when at last, after the event, the facts ure 
more or less bluntly explained to the victim he frequently ex¬ 
claims : ^‘Nobody told me!” It is this fact which condemns the 
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pseudo-moralist. If be bad seen to it tiiat motbers began to 
explain tlie facts of sex to tbeir little boys and girls from child¬ 
hood, if be had (as Dr. Joseph Price urges) tauglit the risks of 
venereal disease in the Sunday-school, if he had plainly preaclied 
on the relations of the sexes from the pulpit, if he had seen to it 
that every youth at the beginning of adolescence received some 
simple technical instruction from his family doctor concerning 
sexual hei>lth and sexual disease—then, though there would still 
remain the need of pity for those who strayed from a path that 
must always be ditiicult to walk in, the would-be moralist at all 
events would in some measure be exculpated. But he has seldom 
indeed lifted a finger to do any of these things. 

Even tliose who may be unwilling to abandon an attitude of 
private moral intolerance towards tlie victims of venereal diseases 
may still do well to remember tliat since the public manifestation 
of their intolerance is mischievous, and at the best useless, it is 
necessary for them to restrain it in tlie interests of society. They 
would not be the less free to order their own personal conduct in 
the strictest accordance with their superior moral rigidity; and 
that after all is for them the main thing. But for the sake of 
society it is necessary for them to adopt wliat they may consider 
the convention of a purely hygienic attitude towards these dis¬ 
eases. The erring are inevitably frightened by an attitude o\ 
moral reprobation into methods of concealment, and these produce 
an endless chain of social evils which can only be dissipated by 
openness. As Duclaux has so earnestly insisted, it is impossible 
to grapple successfully with venereal disease unless we consent 
not to introduce our prejudices, or oven our morals and religion, 
into the cpiestion, but treat it purely and simply as a sanitary 
question. .:Vnd if the pseudo-moralist still has difficulty in co¬ 
operating towards the healing of this social sore he may be 
reminded that he himself—like every one of us little though we 
may know it—has certainly liad a great army of syphilitic and 
gonorrhoeal persons among his own ancestors during the past four 
wntunes. We are all bound together, and it is absurd, even when 
it is not inhuman, to cast contempt on onr own flpsli and blood. 

I have discussed rather fully the attitude of those who plead 
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morality as a reason for ignoring the social necessity of combating 
venereal disease, because although there may not be many who 
seriously and understandingly adopt so anti-social and inhuman 
an attitude there are certainly many who are glad at need of the 
existence of so fine an excuse for their moral indifference or their 
mental indolence.^ When they are confronted by this great and 
difficult problem they find it easy to offer the remedy of conven¬ 
tional morality, although they are well aware that on a large 
scale that remedy has long been proved to be ineffectual. They 
ostentatiously affect to proffer the useless thick end of the wedge 
at a point where it is only possible with much skill and prudence 
to insinuate the tiiin working end. 

The general acceptance of the fact that syphilis and gonor¬ 
rhoea are diseases, and not necessarily crimes or sins, is the con¬ 
dition for any practical attempt to deal with this question from 
the sanitary point of view which is now taking the place of the 
antiquated and ineffective police point of view. Tlie Scandi¬ 
navian countries of Europe have been the pioneers in practical 
modern h^'gienic methods of dealing with venereal disease. 
There are several reasons why this has come about. All the 
problems of sex—of sexual love as well as of sexual disease— 
have long been prominent in these countries, and an impatience 
with prudish hypocrisy seems here to have been more pronounced 
than elsewhere; we see this spirit, for instance, emphatically 
embodied in the plays of Ibsen, and to some extent in Bjornson^s 
works. The fearless and energetic temper of the people impels 
them to deal practically with sexual difficulties, while their strong 
instincts of independence render them averse to the bureaucratic 
police methods which have flourished in Germany and France. 
The Scandinavians have thus been the natural pioneers of the 
methods of combating venereal diseases which are now becoming 

1 Much harm has been done in some countries by the foolish and 
mischievous practice of friendly societies and sick clubs of ijmor‘ag 
venereal diseases, and not according free medical aid or sick pay to 
those members who suffer from them. This practice prevailed, 
instance, in Vienna until 1907, when a more humane and enlightened 
policy was inaugurated, venereal diseases being placed on the same leve 
an other diseases. 
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generally recognized to be the metlioJs of the future, and they 
have fully organized tlie system of putting venereal diseases under 
the ordinary law and dealing with them as with other contagious 
diseases. 

The first stop in dealing with a contagious disease is to apply 
to it the recognized principles of notification. Every new appli¬ 
cation of the principle, it is true, meets with opposition. It is 
without practical result, it is an unwarranted inquisition into the 
alTairs of the individual, it is a new tax on the busy medical 
practitioner, etc. Certainly notification by itself will not arrest 
the progress of any infectious disease. But it is an essential 
element in every attempt to deal with the prevention of disease. 
Unless we know precisely the exact incidence, local variations, and 
temporary fluctuations of a disease we are entirely in the dark 
and can only beat about at random. All progress in public 
hygiene has been accompanied by the increased notification of 
disease, and most authorities arc agreed that such notification 
must be still further extended, any slight inconvenience thus 
caused to individuals being of trifling importance compared to 
the great public interests at stake. It is tnie that so groat an 
authority as Xeisscr has expressed doubt conceniing tlie extension 
of notification to gonorrhoea; the diagnosis cannot be infallible, 
and the patients often give false names. Tliese objections, how¬ 
ever, seem trivial; diagnosis can very seldom be infallible (though 
in tliis field no one has done so much for exact dingno.sis as 
Xoisser himself), and names are not necessary for notification, 
and are not indeed required in the form of compulsory notification 
of venereal disease which existed a few years ago in Xorway. 

The principle of the comi)ulsorv notification of venereal 
diseases seems to have been first established in Prussia, where it 
dates from 1835. The system here, however, is only partial, not 
being obligatory in all cases but only when in'the doctor’s 
opinion secrecy might be hannful to the patient himself or to the 
community; it is only obligatory when the patient is n soldier. 
This method of notification is indeed on a wrong basis, it is not 
part of a comprehensive sanitarv' .system but merely an auxiliary 
to police methods of dealing with prostitution. According to the 
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Scandinavian system, notification, though not an essential part of 
tliis system, rests on an entirely different basis. 

The Scandinavian plan in a modified form has lately been 
pstablished in Denmark. This little countr}', so closely adjoining 
Germany, for some time followed in this matter the example of 
its great neiglibor and adopted the police regulation of prostitu¬ 
tion and venereal disease. The more fundamental Scandinavian 
affinities of Denmark were, however, eventually asserted, and in 
190G, the system of regulation was entirely abandoned and Den¬ 
mark resolved to rely on thorough and systematic application 
of tlie sanitary princijile already accepted in the country, although 
something of German influence still persists in the strict 
regulation of the streets and the penalties imposed upon 
brothel-keepers, leaving prostitution itself free. The decisive 
feature of the present system is, however, that the sanitary 
authorities ore now exclusively medical. Everyone, whatever 
his social or financial position, is entitled to the free treatment of 
venereal disease. Whether he avails himself of it or not, he is in 
any case bound to undergo treatment. Every diseased person is 
thus, so far as it can be achieved, in a doctor’s hands. All 
doctors have their instructions in regard to such cases, they have 
not only to inform their patients that they cannot marry so long 
as risks of infection are estimated to be present, but that they 
are liable for tlie expenses of treatment, as well as tlic dangers 
suffered, by any persons whom they may infect. Although it 
has not been possible to make the system at every point tlior- 
ougMv operative, its general success is indicated by the entire 
reliance now placed on it, and the abandonment of the police 
regulation of prostitution. A system very similar to that of 
Denmark was established some years previously in Xonvay. The 
principle of the treatment of venereal disease at the ])ublic e.\- 
pensc exists also in Sweden as well as in Finland, where treatment 
is coni])ulsory.^ 

1 Artive monsurcs np.ainsf vonorpal disense were introduced in 
Sweden early in tlie last century, and compulsorj’ nnd gratuitous treat- 
nient cstablislie<l. (’onipulsorv notification was introduceil many years 
ago in Norway, and by IfiOT tliero was a great diminution in the 
prevalence of venereal diseases; there is compulsory treatment. 
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It can scarcely be said tljat tlie principle of notification has 
yet been properly applied on a large scale to venereal diseases. 
But it is constantly becoming more widely advocated, more 
especially in England and the United States,^ where national 
temperament and political traditions render the system of tlie 
police regulation of prostitution impossible—even if it were more, 
effective than it practically is—and where the system of dealing 
with venereal disease on the basis of public health has to be 
recognized as not only the best but the only possible system .2 

In association with tliis, it is necessary, as is also becoming 
ever more widely recognized, that there should be the most ample 
facilities for the gratuitous treatment of venereal diseases; tlie 
general establishment of free dispensaries, open in the evenings, is 
especially necessary, for many can only seek advice and help at 
this time. It is largely to the systematic introduction of facilities 
for gratuitous treatment that the enormous reduction in venereal 
disease in Sweden, Norway, and Bosnia is attributed. It is the 
absence of the facilities for treatment, the implied feeling that the 
victims of venereal disease are not sufferers but merely offenders 
not entitled to care, that has in the past operated so disastrously 
in artificially promoting the dissemination of preventable diseases 
which might be brought under control. 

If wo dispense with the paternal methods of police regula¬ 
tion, if we rely on the general principles of medical hygiene, and 
for the rest allow the responsibility for his own good or bad 
actions to rest on the individual himself, there is a furtlier step, 
already fully recognized in principle, which we cannot neglect to 
take: We must look on every person as accountable for the 
venereal diseases he transmits. So long as we refuse to recognize 
venereal diseases as on the same level as other infectious diseases, 
and so long as we offer no full and fair facilities for their treat* 


1 Sec, c.g.^ ^^orro^v, f^ocial Discasra and Marriage, CI 1 . XXXVIT. 

2 A committee of the Medicnl Society of Now York, appointed in 
1902 to consider tliis question, reported in favor of notification without 
giving names and addresses, and I>r. C. R. Drysdale, who took an active 
part in the Rnissels International Conference of IfiRO. advocated a 
similar plan in England, British Medical Journal, February 3, 1900. 
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lucnt, it is unjust to bring the individual to account for spreading 
them. But if we publicly recognize the danger of infectious 
venereal diseases, and if we leave freedom to the individual, we 
must inevitably declare, with Duclaux, that every man or woman 
must be held responsible for the diseases he or she communicates. 

According to the Oldenburg Code of 1814 it was a punish¬ 
able offence for a venereally diseased person to have sexual inter¬ 
course with a healthy person, whether or not infection resulted. 
In Germany to-day, however, there is no law of this kind, 
although eminent German legal authorities, notably Von Liszt, 
are of opinion that a paragraph should be added to the Code 
declaring that sexual intercourse on the part of a person who 
knows that he is diseased should be punishable by imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding two years, the law not to be applied as 
between married couples except on the application of one of tlie 
parties. At the present time in Germany the transmission of 
venereal disease is only punishable as a special case of the 
infliction of bodily injury.^ In this matter Germany is behind 
most of the Scandinavian countries where individual respon¬ 
sibility for venereal infection is well recognized and actively 
enforced. 

In France, though the law is not definite and satisfactory, 
actions for the transmis.sion of syphilis are successfully brought 
before the courts. Opinion seems to be more decisively in favor 
of punishment for this offense than it is in Germany. In 1883 
Despres discussed the matter and considered the objections. Few 
may avail themselves of the law, he remarks, but all would be 
rendered more cautious by the fear of infringing it; while the 
difficulties of tracing and proving infection are not greater, he 
points out, than tliose of tracing and proving paternity in the 
case of illegitimate children. Despres would punish with im¬ 
prisonment for not more than two years any person, knowing him¬ 
self to be diseased, who transmitted a venereal disease, and would 

iTluis in Munich, in ir>0S. n mnn who hn<l given gon.-rrhtw ro » 
eervant-girl was sent to prison for ten months on '„,„v 

state of German opinion to-ilay on this subject is summarized j > 

Scxualleben unserer Zeit, p. 424. 
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merely fine those who communicated the contagion by impru¬ 
dence, not realizing that they were diseased.^ Tlie question has 
more recently been discussed by Aurientis in a Paris thesis. He 
states that the present French law as regards the transmission of 
sexual diseases is not clearly established and is diflicult to act 
upon, but it is certainly just that those who have been con 
taminatcd and injured in this way should easily be able to obtain 
reparation. Although it is admitted in principle that the com¬ 
munication of syphilis is an olTence even under common law he is 
in agreement with tliose who would treat it as a special otFence, 
making a new and more practical law.- Heavy damages arc even 
at the present time obtained in the French courts from men who 
have infected young women in sexual intercourse, and also from 
the doctors ns well as tlie mothers of syphilitic infants who have 
infected the foster-mothers they were entrusted to. Although 
the French Penal Code forbids in general the disclosure of pro¬ 
fessional secrets, it is tlie duty of the medical practitioner to 
warn the foster-mother in such a case of the danger she is incur¬ 
ring, hut without naming the disease; if he neglects to give this 
warning he may be held liable. 

In England, as well as in tlie United States, the law is more 
unsatisfactory and more helpless, in relation to this class of 
offences, than it is in Franco. The mischievous and barbarous 
notion, already dealt with, according to which venereal disease 
is the result of illicit intercourse and should be tolerated as a 
just visitation of God, scorns still to flourish in these countries 
witli fatal persistency. In England the communication of 
venereal disease by illicit intercourse is not an actionable wronff 

• # J 1 a ® 

u the act of intercourse has been voliintar>% even altliough there 
has been wilful and intentional concealment of the disease. Ex 
i»rpi causa non oritur actio, it is sentontiously said : for there is 
much domiitative virtue in a I>atin maxim. Xo legal offence has 
committed if a husband contaminates his wife, or a 

J A. Drsprr*5». Lo Prostitudou d Parh^ p. 191. 

^ Aurir»ntis, Eturlc }ffdico-l^f7olc aur i<i furisprurfrnce of^tucUc d 
^ Tran^mwion dea llaladica Veniriennes, Tli^se do Paris, 
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wife her husband.i The “freedom” enjoyed in this matter by 
England and the United States is well illustrated by an American 
case quoted by Dr. Isidore Dyer, of New Orleans, in his report to 
the Brussels Conference on the Prevention of Venereal Diseases 
in 1S99: “A patient with primary sj-philis refused even 
charitable treatment and carried a book wherein she kept the 
number of men she had inoculated. When I first saw her she 
declared the number had reached two hundred and nineteen and 
that siie would not be treated until she had had revenge on five 
hundred men.” In a community where the most elementary 
rules of justice prevailed facilities would e.xist to enable this 
woman to obtain damages from the man who had injured her or 
even to secure his conviction to a term of imprisonment. In 
obtaining some indemnity for the wrong done her, and securing 
the “revenge” she craved, she would at tlie same time have con¬ 
ferred a benefit on society. She is shut out from any action 
against tlie one person who injured her; but as a sort of com¬ 
pensation she is allowed to become a radiating focus of disease, to 
shorten many lives, to cause many deaths, to pile up incalculable 
damages; and in so doing slic is to-day perfectly within her legal 
rights. A community wliich encourages this state of things is 
not only immoral but stupid. 

There seems, however, to be a growing body of influential 
opinion, both in England and in the United States, in favor of 
making the transmission of venereal disease an offence punishable 
by heavy fine or by imprisonment.^ In any enactment no stress 

1 In England at present “.a husband knowingly and wilfully infect* 
ing his wife with the venereal disease, cannot be convicted criminally, 
either under a charge of assault or of inflicting grievous bodily harm” 
(N. Geary, The Laic of ifarriage, p. 479). This was decided in 18S8 in 
the case of R. v. Clarence by nine judges to four judges in the Court 
for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved. 

2 Modern democratic sentiment is opposed to the sequestration of 
a prostitute merely because she is diseased. But there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt whatever that if a diseased prostitute infects anotlier 
person, and Is unable to pay the very hea\y damages which should bo 
demanded in such a case, she ought to he secluded an<l subjected to 
treatment. That is necessary in the interests of the community.^ But 
it is also necessary, to avoid placing a premium on the commission of 
an offence which would ensure gratuitous treatment and P™'’****®” 

o prostitute without means, that sh® should be furnished \^itli facilities 
for treatment in any case. 
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should be put on the infection being conveyed “knowingly.” Any 
formal limitation of this kind is unnecessary, as in such a case the 
Court always takes into account the olfeuder's ignorance or mere 
negligence, and it is mischievous because it tends to render an 
enactment inelFective and to put a premium on ignorance; the 
husbands who infect their wives with gonorrhoea immediately 
after marriage have usually done so from ignorance, and it 
should be at least necessary for them to prove that they liave 
been fortified in their ijmorance bv medical advice. It is some- 
times said that the existing law could be utilized for bringing 
actions of this kind, and that no greater facilities should be 
olTered for fear of increasing attempts at blackmail. Tlie 
inutility of the law at present for this purpose is shown by the 
fact that it seldom or never happens that any attempt is made 
to utilize it, while not only are there a number of existing punish¬ 
able offences which form the subject of attempts at blackmail, 
but blackmail can still be demanded even in regard to disrep\>t- 
able actions that are not legally punishable at all. iloreover. 
the attempt to levy blackmail is itself an offence always sternly 
dealt with in the courts. 

It is possible to trace the beginning of a recognition that the 
transmission of a venereal disease is a matter of which legal 
cognizance may be taken in the English law courts. It is now 
well settled that the infection of a wife by her husband may be 
held to constitute the legal cruelty which, according to tlie 
present law, must be proved, in addition to adultery, before a 
wife can obtain divorce from her husband. In li77 Rcstif de la 
Brotonne proposed in liis Gynographes that the communication of 
a venereal disease sliould itself be an adequate ground for divorce; 
Uiis, however, is not at present generally accepted.^ 

It is sometimes said that it is very well to make the 
individual legally responsible for the venereal disease lie com 
municates, hut that the dilhculties of bringing that responsibility 


l it hns. liowevor, been decided by the Paris Coxjrt of Appeal that 
tor a hushaiid to marry wlion kiiowinglv .suflering from a venereal dis¬ 
ease ami to communicate that disease to his wife is a sufficient cause for 
divorce iScmainc ^(id{calc, May. 1S9C). 
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home would still remain. And those who admit these difficulties 
frequently rej)ly that at the worst we should have in our hands 
a means of educating responsibility; the man who deliberately 
ran the risk of transmitting such infection would be made to feel 
that he was no longer fairly within his legal rights but had 
ilone a bad action. We are thus led on finally to what is now 
becoming generally recognized as the chief and central method of 
combating venereal disease, if we are to accept the principle of 
individual responsibility as ruling in this sphere of life. Organ¬ 
ized sanitary and medical precautions, and proper legal protection 
for those who have been injured, are inoperative without the 
educative influence of elementary hygienic instruction placed in 
tlje possession of every yoimg man and woman. In a sphere that 
is necessarily so intimate medical organization and legal resort 
can never be all-sufficing; knowledge is needed at every step in 
every individual to guide and even to awaken tliat sense of 
personal moral responsibility which must here always rule. 
Wherever the importance of these questions is becoming acutely 
realized—and notably at the Congresses of the German Society 
for Combating Venereal Disease—the problem is resolving itself 
mainly into one of education.^ And although opinion and prac¬ 
tice in this matter are to-day more advanced in Germany than 
elsewhere the conviction of this necessity is becoming scarcely 
less pronounced in all otlier civilized countries, in England and 
.\merjca as much as in France and the Scandinavian lands. 

A knowledge of the risks of disease by sexual intercourse, 
both in and out of marriage,—and indeed, apart from sexual 
intercourse altogether,—is a further stage of that sexual education 
whicli, as we have already seen, must begin, so far as the elements 
are concerned, at a very early age. Youths and girls should be 
taught, as the distinguished .\ustrian economist, Anton von Meu- 
ger wrote, shortly before his death, in his excellent little book, 
Xeue Sitlenlehre, that the production of children is a crime when 

1 Tho l.nrge volume, entitled Scxualpadagopik, contnining the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Third of these Congresses, almost ignores the 9\>cc\al 
fiubject of vencreftl diseaffc, and is devoted to the questions involved by 
the general sexual education of the young, which, as many of the speakers 
maintained, must begin with tho child at his mother^s knee. 
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the parcuts are syphilitic or otherw ise incoinpctciil tlirough trans» 
missible chronic diseases. Information about vener&rl disease 
should not indeed he given until after i)abertY is well established. 
It is unnecessary and undesirable to impart medical knowledge to 
young boys and girls and to warn them against risks they are 
yet little liable to be exposed to. It is when the age of strong 
sexual instinct, actual or potential, begins that the risks, under 
some circumstances, of yielding to it, need to be clearly present 
to the mind. No one who rellocts on the actual facts of life 
ought to doubt that it is in the highest degree desirable that every 
adolescent youth and girl ouglit to receive some elementary 
instruction in the general facts of venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
and alcoholism. These three “plagues of civilization"’ are so 
wide-spread, so subtle and manifold in their operation, that every¬ 
one comes in contact witli tliem during life, and that everyone is 
liable to sufTer, even before he is aware, perhaps hopelessly and 
forever, from the results of that contact. Vague declamation 
about immorality and vaguer warnings against it have no cHect 
and possess no meaning, while rliotorical exaggeration is unneces¬ 
sary. A very simple and concise statement of the actual facts 
concerning the evils that beset life is quite suflicicnt and adequate, 
and quite essential. To ignore this need is only possible to those 
who take a dangerously frivolous view of life. 

It is the young woman as much as the youth who needs this 
enlightenment. There are still some persons so ill-informed as 
to believe that though it may ho necessary to instruct the vouth 
it is best to leave liis sister unsullied, as thev consider it, bv a 
knowledge of the facts of life. This is the very reverse of the 
truth. It is desirable indeed that all should be acquainted with 
facts so vital to humanity, even although not themselves per¬ 
sonally concerned. But the girl is oven more concerned than the 
youth. A man lias the matter more within his own grasp, and if 
he so chooses he may avoid all the grosser risks of contact w’ith 
venereal disease. But it is not so with the woman. Whatever 
her own purity, she cannot be sure that she may not have to 
guard against the possibility of disease in her future husband 
as well as in those to whom she may entrust her child. It is a 
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possibility which the educated woman, so far from being dis¬ 
pensed from, is more liable to encounter than is the working-class 
woman, for venereal disease is less prevalent among the poor than 
the rich.i The careful physician, even when his patient is a 
minister of religion, considers it his duty to inquire if he has had 
syphilis, and the clerg^mian of most severely correct life recog¬ 
nizes the need of such inquiry and may perhaps smile, but seldom 
feels himself insulted. Tlie relationship between husband and 
wife is even much more intimate and important tlian that between 
doctor and patient, and a woman is not dispensed from the 
necessity of such inquir}' concerning her future husband by the 
conviction tliat the reply must surely be satisfactory. Moreover, 
it may well be in some cases that, if she is adequately enlightened, 
she may be the means of saving him, before it is too late, from the 
guilt of premature marriage and its fateful consequences, so 
deserving to earn his everlasting gratitude. Even if she fails in 
winning that, she still has her duty to herself and to the future 
race which her children will help to form. 

In most countries there is a growing feeling in favor of the enlight¬ 
enment of young women equally with young men as regards venereal 
diseases. Thus in Germany Max Klesch, in his J*rostitution und Fraurit- 
Icranhhriten, considers tiiat at the end of their school days all girls 
should receive instruction concerning the grave physical and social dan¬ 
gers to which women are exposed in life. In France Duclaux (in his 
L'llj/gidnc Sociale) is emphatic that women must be taught. “Already,” 
he st.itcs, “doctors who by custom have been ma«lc, in spite of them¬ 
selves, the husband’s accomplices, will tell you of the ironical gaze they 
sometimes encount<*r when they seek to lead a wife astray concerning 
the causes of her ills. The day is approaching of a revolt against the 
social lie which has made so many victims, and you will be obligwl to 
teach women what they need to know in order to guard themselves 
against you.” It is the same in America. Reform in this field, Isidore 


1 “Workmen, soldiers, and so on,” Noisser remarks (Senator and 
Kaminer, Health and Disease in Relation to Marriage, vol. ii. P- 
"can more easily find non-prostitute girls of their own class willing to 
enter into amorous relations with them which result in sexual inter¬ 
course, and they arc therefore less exposed to the danger of 
than those men who have recourse almost exrhisivoly to prostitutes 
(see also Bloch, Sexuallcben unserer Zeit, p. 437). 
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Dyer declares, must emblazon on its Hag tlie motto, “Knowledge is 
Health.” ns well of mind as of body, for women as well as for men. 
In a discussion introduced by Denslow Lewis at the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association in 1901 on the limitation of venereal 
diseases (Mcdico-Lf'gfil Journal, June and Jseptember, 1903), there was 
a fairly general agreement among all the speakers that almost or quite 
the chief Tnelho<l of prevention lay in educiUion, the education of women 
as much as of men. “Education lies at the tK>ttom of the whole thing.” 
declared one speaker (Seneca Egbert, of Philadelphia), **and we will 
never gain much headway until every young man. and every young 
woman, even before she falls in love and becomes eng^aged, knows what 
these diseases are, and what it will mean if she marries a man who has 
contracted them.” “Educate father and motlier, and they will educate 
their sons and daughters,” exclaims EgUert Grandin. more especially in 
regard to gonorrhoea {ifrJical RfcorJ, ^fay 20, 1900); “I lay stress on 
the daughter because s*lie becomes tlie chief snfTerer from inoculation, and 
it Is her right to know that she should protect herself against the gonor- 
rlicBic as well as against the alcoholic.” 

Vt e must fully face tlie fact tliat it is the woman herself who 
must be accounted responsible, as mucli as a man, for securing tlie 
right conditions of a marriage she proposes to enter into. In 
practice, at the outset, that responsibility may no doubt be in part 
delegated to parents or guardians. It is unreasonable tliat any 
false delicacy should be felt about this matter on cither side. 
Questions of money and of income are discussed before marriage, 
and as public opinion grows sounder none will rpiestion the 
necessity of discussing the still more serious question of health, 
alike that of the prospective bridegroom and of the bride. An 
incalculable amount of disease and marital unhappiness would bo 
prevented if before an engagement was finally concluded each 
party placed himself or herself in the hands of a physician and 
authorized him to report to the other party. Such a report 
would extend far beyond venereal disease. If its necessity became 
generally recognized it would put an end to much fraud which 
now takes place when entering the marriage bond. It constantly 
happens at present that one party or the other conceals the 
existence of some serious disease or disability which is speedily 
discovered after marriage, sometimes with a painful and alarming 
shock—as when a man discovers his wife in an epileptic fit on 
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the wedding night—and always with the bitter and abiding sense 
of having been duped. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
such concealment is an adequate cause of divorce. Sir Thomas 
More doubtless sought to guard against such frauds when he 
ordained in his Utopia that each party should before marriage 
be shouTi naked to the other. The quaint ceremony he describes 
was based on a reasonable idea, for it is ludicrous, if it were not 
often tragic in its results, that any person should be asked to 
undertake to embrace for life a person whom he or she has not so 
much as seen. 

It may be necessary to point out that every movement in 
this direction must be tlie spontaneous action of individuals 
directing their oum lives according to the rules of an enlightened 
conscience, and cannot be initiated by the dictation of the com¬ 
munity as a whole enforcing its commands by law. In these 
matters law can only come in at the end, not at the beginning. 
In the essential matters of marriage and procreation laws are 
primarily made in the brains and consciences of individuals for 
their own guidance. Unless such laws are already embodied in 
the actual practice of the great majority of the community it is 
useless for parliaments to enact them by statute. They will be 
ineffective or else they will be worse than ineffective by producing 
undesigned mischiefs. We can only go to the root of the matter 
by insisting on education in moral responsibility and instruction 
in matters of fact. 

The question arises as to the best person to impart this 
instruction. As we have seen there can be little doubt that before 
puberty tlie parents, and especiallj’ the mother, are the proper 
instructors of their children in esoteric knowledge. But after 
puberty the case is altered. The boy and the girl are becoming 
less amenable to parental influence, there is greater shjmess on 
both sides, and the parents rarely possess the more technical 
knowledge that is now required. At this stage it seemfi that the 
assistance of the physician, of the family doctor if he has the 
proper qualities for the task, should bo called in. The plan 
usually adopted, and now widely carried out, is that of lectures 
setting forth the main facts concerning venereal diseases, their 
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dangers, and allied topics.^ This method is quite excellent. 
Such lectures should be delivered at intervals by medical lecturers 
at all urban, educational, manufacturing, military, and naval 
centres, wherever indeed a large number of young persons ar» 
gathered together. It should be the business of the central 
educational authority either to carry them out or to enforce on 
those controlling or employing young persons the duty of provid¬ 
in'' such lectures. The lectures should be free to all who have 
attained the age of sixteen. 


In Germany the principle of instruction by lectures concerning 
venereal diseases seems to have become established, at all events so far 
ns young men are conceriieil, and such lectures are consDintly becoming 
more usual. In 1007 the Minister of Education established courses of 
lectures by doctors on sexual hygiene and voiuTcal diseases for higher 
schools and educational iiisl itutions. though attenchince was not made 
compulsory. The courses now frequently given by iiusltcal men to tiio 
liiglier classes in German secondary schools on the general principles of 
sexual anatomy and pliy.siology nearly always include sexual hygiene 
with special reference to venereal diseases (see, c.g., HcxualiiiUlagogik, 
pp. iai-l;>3). In Austria, also, lectures on personal hygiene and the 
dangers of venereal disease are delivercsl to students aliout to leave the 
g^i'ninnsium for the Jiniversity; and the working men's clubs have 
instituted regxjlar courses of lectures on the same subjects delivered bv 
physicians. In France many distinguished men, both inside and outside 
the medical profession, are working for the cause of the iiistruction of 
the young in sexual hygiene, though they have to contend against a 
more obstinate degree of prejudice and pruilery on the part of the middle 
class than is to be found in the Germanic lands. The Commission 
Extraparlementaire du Regime des M^enrs, with the conjunction of 
Augagnour, Alfred Fournier, Yves Guyot, Gido, and other distinguished 
professors, teachers, etc., has lately pronounced in favor of the ofTicial 
establishment of instruction in sexual hygiene, to be given in the highest 
classes at the lyct^es, or in the earliest class nt higher educational col¬ 
leges; such instruction, it is argued, would not only furnish needed 
enlightenment, but also educate the sense of tnoral responsibility. There 
IS in France, also, an active and distinguished though unolTicial SocieW 
francaise dc Prophylaxie Sanitairc ct Morale, which delivers public 
lectures on sexual hygiene. Fournier, Pinard. Burlurcnux and other 


the lectures are fully discussed in 

bafiJ!, V ?/• of the German Society for Com¬ 
bating \ enercal Diseases, Sexualpddagogik, 1907. ^ 
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eminent physicians have written pamphlets on this subject for popular 
distribution (see, e.g., Le Progris Midical of September, 1007). In 
England and the United States very little has yet been done in this 
direction, but in the United States, at all events, opinion in favor of 
action is rapidly growing (see, c.g., W. A. Funk, “The Venereal Peril.” 
J/cdicaf Record, April 1.3. 1907). The American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis (based on the parent society founded in Paris in 
1900 by Fournier) was established in New York in 190.1. There are 
similar societies in Chicago and Philadelphia. The main object is to 
study venereal diseases and to work toward their social control. Doc¬ 
tors, laymen, and women are members. Lectures and short talks are 
now given under the auspices of these societies to small groups of young 
women in social settlements, and in other ways, with encouraging suc¬ 
cess; it is found to be an excellent method of reaching the young women 
of the working classes. Both men and women physicians take part in 
the lectures (Clement Cleveland, Presidential Address on “Prophylaxis 
of Venereal Diseases,” Transaciiofis American Ggnwcological Socieig, 
Philadelpliia, vol, xxxii. 1007). 

An important auxiliary’ method of carrying out the task of sexual 
hygiene, and at the same time of spreading useful enliglitenraent, is 
furnished by the method of giving to every syphilitic patient in clinics 
where such cases are treated a card of instruction for his guidance in 
hygienic matters, together with a warning of the risks of m.arriago 
within four or five years after infection, and in no case without medical 
advice. Such printed instruction, in clear, simple, and incidve language, 
should be put into tlie hands of every .syphilitic piiticnt as a m:it'er of 
routine, and it might be as well to have a corres?>onding card for gonor- 
rhcenl patients. Tins plan has already been introduced at some hospitals, 
and it is so simple and unobjectionable a precaution that it will, no 
doubt, be generally adopted. In some countries this measure is carried 
out on a wider seal". Thus in .Austria, as the result of a movement in 
which several university professors have taken an active part, leaflets 
and circulars, explaining briefly the chief symptoms of venere-al diseases 
and \varning against quacks and secret remedies, are circulated among 
young laborers and factory hands, matriculating students, and scholars 
who are leaving trade schools. 

In France, where great social questions are sometimes faced with 
a more chivalrous daring than elsewhere, the dangers of syphilis, and 
the social position of the prostitute, have alike been dealt with b\ dis¬ 
tinguished novelists and dramatists. Huysmans inaiigurntod this move¬ 
ment. with his first novel. Marlhc. which was immediately suppressed 
by the {Kilice. Shortly afterwards Edmond do Goneourt published La 
Fillc Elisa, the first notable novel of the kind by a distinguished author. 
It was written with much reticence, and was not indeed a work of b>gn 
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artistic value, but it boldly faced a great social problem and clearly set 
forth the evils of the cooimon attitude towards prostitution. It was 
dramatized and played by Antoine at tho XlieAtre Libre, but win n. in 
1891, Antoine wished to produce it at the rorte Saint-AIartin Theatre, 
Uie censor interfered and prohibited the play on account of its ‘ con¬ 
texture geiiOrale.^’ Tlie Minister of Education defcndcMl this decision ou 
the ground that there was much in the play that might aroust? rcinig^ 
nance and disgust. *‘Rcpugnanre here is mor<* moral than attracuoii.’* 
exchiimed Jf. Paul Ddroul^^de, and the newspapers criticized a censure 
which permitted on the sLige all the trivial indecencies wliich favc»r 
prostitution, but cannot tolerate any attack on pro>titutioiu In more 
recent years the brothers Margueritte, both in novtls and in journalism, 
have largely devoted their distinguished abilities and high literary skill 
to the courageous and enlightened advocacy of many social reforms. 
Victor Margxieritte, in his Pro^tittUe (1907)—a novel which has at¬ 
tracted wide attention and been translate<l into various languages—has 
sought to represent the condition of women in our actual society, and 
more especially the condition of the prostitute under what he regards 
as the odious and iniquitous system still prevailing. The book U a 
faithful picture of the real fact<, thanks to the as'^istaiice the author 
received from the Paris Prefecture of Police, and l.irgelv for that reason 
is not altORPtbor a satisfactory work of art, hut it vividly at-d poi^niantly 
represents the cruelty, indilTerenci', and hy[>ocrisy so often shown hv men 
towards women, and is a hook which, oii that account, cannot he too 
widely read. One of the mo<t notable of modern plays is BrieuN's Lcs 
Avarifs (1002). This distingxiished dramatist, himself a medical man. 
dedicates his play to Fournier, the great»-st of 9yphilogra|)liers. ‘*1 think 
with you,” lie writes here, “that syphilis will lose mxich of it< danger 
when it is possible to speak openly of an evil which is neither a shame 
nor a punishment, and when those who suffer from it. ktiowinu what 
evils they may propapjto, will b.tter understand their duties towards 
others and towards theni'iclves.” The story developed in th<‘ drama is 
the ohi and typical story of the young man who has spent hi- bacljolor 
days in what he considers a discrete and regular manner, having only 
had two mistresses, neither of them prostitutes, hut at the en 1 of this 
period, at a gay supper at which he bids farewell to his baolicfor life, 
he commits a fatal indiscretion and becomes infected by syphilis; his 
marriage is approaching an.l he goes to a distingniished specialist who 
warns him that treatment takes time. nn<l that marriage is ijiipos-siblh 
or several years; he finds a quack, however, who undertakes to cure 
h>m in six months; at the end of the time he marries; a syphilitic 
child 13 born; the wife discovers the state of things and forsakes her 
homo to return to her parents; her indignant father, a deputv in Par- 
htment, arrives in Paris; the last word is with the great specialist who 
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brings finally some degree of peace and hope into the family. The chief 
morals Brieux points out are that it is the duty of the bride’s parents 
before marriage to ascertain the bridegroom’s health; that the bride¬ 
groom should have a doctor’s certificate; that at every marriage the 
part of the doctors is at least as important as that of the lawyers. 
Even if it were a less accomplished work of art than it is. Lcs Avarira 
is a play which, from the social and educative point of view alone, all 
who h.ave reached the age of adolescence should be compelled to see. 

Another aspect of the same problem has been presented in Plus 
Fort qnc le Mai. a book written in dramatic form (though not as a 
properly constituted play intended for the stage) by a distinguished 
French medical author who here adopts the name of Espy de hfetz. The 
author (who is not, however, pleading pro tJovio) calls for a more sym¬ 
pathetic attitude towards those who suffer from syphilis, and though 
he writes with much less dramatic skill than Brieux, and scarcely pre¬ 
sents his moral in so unequivocal a form, his work is a notable con¬ 
tribution to the dramatic literature of sj-philis. 

It will probably bo some time before these questions, poignant as 
they are from the dramatic point of view, and vitally important from 
the social point of view, are introduced on the English or the American 
stage. It is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the Puritanic ele¬ 
ments which still exist in Anglo-Saxon thought and feeling generally, 
the Puritanic aspect of life has never reccivc<l embodiment in the Eng¬ 
lish or American drama. On the English stage it is never permitted 
to hint ot the tra^c side of wantonness; vice must always be made 
seductive, even though a deua ex moeAina causes it to collapse at the end 
of the performance. As Mr. Bernard Shaw has said, tlie English thea¬ 
trical method by no means banishes vice; it merely consents that it shall 
be made attractive; its charms are advertised and its penalties sup¬ 
pressed. “Now, it is futile to plead that the stage is not the proper 
place for the roprcsent.-ition and discussion of illegal operations, incest, 
and venereal disease. If the stage Is the proper place for the exhibition 
and discussion of seduction, adulterj', promiscuity, and prostitution, it 
must be thronm open to all the consequences of these things, or it will 
demoralize the nation,” 

The impulse to insist that vice shall always be made attractive is 
not really, notwithstanding appearances, a vicious impulse. It arises 
from a mental confusion, a common psychic tendency', which is by no 
means confined to Anglo-Saxon lands, and is even more well marked 
among the hotter educated In the merely literary sense, than among the 
worse educated people. The ipsthetlc is confused with the moral, and 
what arouses disgust Is thus regarded as immoral. In France the novels 
of Zola, the most pedestrianallv moralistic of writers, were for a long 
time supposed to be immoral because they were often dispisting. The 
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same feeling is still more widespread in England. If a pro-;titut« is 
brought on the stage, and she is pretty, well-drcss.d, seductive, she may 
<n»ily sail through the play and every one is satisfied. IJiit if she were 
not particularly pretty, well-dressed, or seductive, if it were made plain 
that she was diseased and was reckless in infecting others with that 
disease, if it were hinted that she could on occasion be foul-mouthed, if. 
in short, a picture were shown from life—then we should h ar that the 
unfortunate dramatist had committed something that was “disgusting" 
and “immoral.” Disgusting it might be. but, on that very account, it 
would be moral. Tliere is a distinction here that tlie psychologist cannot 
too often point out or the moralist too often emphasize. 


It is not for the pliysieian to complicate and confuse his own 
task as teacher by mi.xing it up with considerations which belong 
to the spiritual sphere. But in carrying out impartially bis own 
special work of enlightenment he will always do well to remem¬ 
ber that there is in the adolescent mind, as it has been necessary 
to point out in .1 previous cliapter, a spontaneous force working 
on the side of sexual hygiene. Tlioso who believe that the 
adolescent mind is mer(“ly bent on sensual indulgence are not less 
false and mischievous in their influence than are those who think 
it possible and desirable for adolescents to be preserved in sheer 
sexual ignorance. However concealed, suppressed, or deformed— 
usually by the misplaced and premature zeal of foolish parents 
and teachers—there arise at puberty ideal impulses which, even 
though they may be rooted in sex, yet in their scope transcend 
Bex. These arc capable of becoming far more potent guides of the 
physical se.x impulse than are merely material or even hygienic 
considerations. 

It is time to summarize and conclude this discussion of the 
prevention of venereal disease, whicli, though it may seem to the 
superficial obsen*er to be merely a medical and sanitarv Question 
outside the psychologist's sphere, is yet seen on closer view to be 
intimately related even to the most spiritual conception of the 
sexual relationships. Not only are venereal diseases the foos to 
the finer development of the race, but we cannot attain to any 
wholesome and beautiful vision of the relationships of sex so long 
as such relationships are liable at every moment to bo corrupted 
and undermined at their source. We cannot yet precisely 
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measure the interval which must elapse before, so far as Europe at 
least is concerned, syphilis and gonorrhoea are sent to that limbo 
of monstrous old dead diseases to which plague and leprosy have 
gone and small-pox is already drawing near. But society is 
beginning to realize that into this field also must be brought the 
weapons of light and air, the sword and the breastplate with 
wliich all diseases can alone be attacked. As we have seen, there 
arc four methods by which in the more enlightened countries 
venereal disease is now' beginning to be combated.^ (1) By 
proclaiming openly that the venereal diseases are diseases like 
any other disease, although more subtle and terrible than most, 
which may attack anyone from tlie unborn baby to its grand¬ 
mother, and that they are not, more tlian other diseases, the 
sliameful penalties of sin, from which relief is only to be sought, 
if at all, by stealth, but human calamities; (2) by adopting 
metiiods of s-rcuring official information concerning the extent, 
distribution^ lag variation of venereal disease, through the already 
recognized plan of notification and otherwise, and by providing 
such facilities for treatment, especially for free treatment, as may 
be found necessary; (3) by training the individual sense of moral 
responsibility, so that ever}' member of the community may 
realize that to inflict a serious disease on another person, even only 
as a result of reckless negligence, is a more serious offence than 
if he or slie had used the k-nife or tlic gun or poison as the method 
of attack, and that it is necessary to introduce special legal 
provision in every country to assist tlie recovery of damages for 
such injuries and to inflict penalties by loss of liberty or other¬ 
wise; (4) by the spread of hygienic knowledge, so tliat all 
adolescents, youths and girls alike, may be furaished at tlie outset 
of adult life with an equipment of information which will assist 
them to avoid the grosser risks of contamination and enable them 
to recognize and avoid djmger at tlie earliest stages. 


1 I li'ave out of account, as bevond the scope of the present work, 
the auxiliary aids to the stipprosslon of venereal dis a^cs funnsUcHi 
tl>e promisihff new methods, onlv now beginning to be ' 

treating or even aborting such diseases (see, e.g., Metchnikoll, The 

Hygiene, 1900)# 
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A few years ago, when no method of combating venereal 
disease was known except that system of police regulation which 
is now in its decadence, it would have been impossible to bring 
forward such considerations as tliese; they would have seemed 
Utopian. To-day they are not only recognizable as practical, but 
they are being actually put into practice, altliough, it is true, with 
very varying energy and insight in different countries. Yet it 
is certain that in the competition of nationalities, as ilax von 
Xiessen lias well said, “that eountn,’ will best take a leading 
place in the march of civilization which has the foresight and 
courage to introduce and earn* through those practical movements 
of sexual hygiene which have so wide and significant a bearing on 
its own future, and that of the human race generally.* 

1 .Max von Niessen, “Herr Doktor, darf ich hei.aton t” iIut(cT$chut 2 
1906, p. 35Z. 
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It has been necessan' to de.^! fully with the phenomena of 
prostitution because, however aloof we may personally choose to 
hold ourselves from those phenomena, they really bring us to the 
heart of the sexual question in so far as it constitutes a social 
problem. If we look at prostitution from the outside, ns an 
objective phenomenon, as a question of social dynamics, it is seen 
to be not a merely accidental and eliminable incident of our 
present marriage system but an integral part of it, without which 
it would fall to pieces. Tliis will probably be fairly clear to all 
who have followed the preceding exposition of prostitutional 
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plienoraena. There is, however, more tlian this to be said. Kot 
only is prostitution to-day, as it has been for more tlian twd 
thousand veal's, the buttress of our marriage system, but if we 
look at marriage, not from the outside as a formal institution, 
but from tlie inside with relation to the motives that constitute 
it, we find tliat marriage in a large proportion of cases is itself 
in certain respects a form of prostitution. This has been 
emphasized so often and from so many widely different stand¬ 
points that it may seem liavdly necessary to labor the point here. 
But tlie point is one of extreme importance in relation to the 
question of sexual morality. Our social conditions are unfavor¬ 
able to the development of a liigh moral feeling in woman. The 
difference between the woman who sells herself in prostitution 
and the woman who sells herself in marriage, according to the 
saying of ilarro already quoted, “is only a difference in price 
and duration of the contract.” Or, as Ford puts it, marriage is 
“a more fashionable form of prostitution,” that is to say, a mode 
of obtaining, or disposing of, for monetary considerations, a 
sexual commodity. Jlarriage is, indeed, not merely a more 
fashionable form of prostitution, it is a form sanctified by law 
and religion, and the question of morality is not allowed to 
intnide. :Morality may be outraged with impunity provided that 
law and religion have been invoked. The essential principle of 
prostitution is thus legalized and sanctified among us. That is 
why it is so difficult to arouse any serious indignation, or to main¬ 
tain any reasoned objections, against our prostitution considered 
by Itself. The most plausible ground is that of those^ who, bring¬ 
ing marriage down to the level of prostitution, maintain that the 
prostitute IS a “Idackleg” who i.s accepting less than the “market 
rate of wages,” i.e., marriage, for the se.xual services she renders. 
But even this low ground is quite unsafe. The prostitute is 
really paid extremely well considering how little she gives in 
return; the wife is really paid extremely badlv considering how 
much she often gives, and how much she necessarily gives up 
for the sake of the advantage of economic dependence on her 

^E.g., E. Belfort Bax. Oulajmkcn Essays, p. 0. 
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husband, she must give up, as Ellen Key observes, those rights 
over her children, lier property, her work, and her own person 
which she enjoys as an unmarried woman, even, it may be added, 
as a prostitute. The prostitute never signs away the right over 
her own person, as the wife is compelled to do; the prostitute, 
unlike the w'ife, retains her freedom and her personal rights, 
although these may not often be of much worth. It is the wife 
rather than the prostitute who is the blackleg.” 

It is by no means only during recent years that our marriage sys¬ 
tem has been arraigned before the bar of morals. Forty years ago James 
Hinton exhausted the vocabulary of denunciation in describing the 
immorality and selfish licentiousness which our marriage system covers 
with tlio cloak of legality and sanctity. “There is an unsoundness in 
our marriage relations,” Hinton wrote. “Not only j)ractically are they 
dreadful, but they do not answer to feelings and convictions far too 
widespread to be wisely ignored. Take the case of women of marked 
eminence consenting to be a i.iarried man’, mistress; of pure and i.imple 
girls .saying they cannot see why they should have a marriage by law; 
of a lady saying that if she were in IvVe she would not have any legal 
fie; of its bring necessary—or thought so by good and wise men—to 
keep one sex in bitter and often fatal ignorance. These things (and how 
many more) show some deep unsoundnoss i) the marriage relations. 
This must be probed and searched to the bottom.” 

At an earlier date, in 1847, Gross-Ho0inger, in his Die Schicksale 
dcr Frauen und die Prostitution —a remarkable book which Bloch, with 
little exaggeration, describes as possessing an epoch-marking signifi¬ 
cance—vigorously showed that the problem of prostitution is in reality 
the problem of marriage, and that we can only reform away prostitution 
by reforming marriage, regarded as a compulsorj' institution resting on 
an antiquated economic basis. Gross-IIoffinger was a pioneering pre¬ 
cursor of Ellen Key. 

More than a century and a half earlier a man of very different 
type scathingly analyzed the morality of his time, with a brutal frank¬ 
ness, indeed, that seemed to his contemporaries a revoltingly cynical 
attitude towards their sacred institutions, and they felt that nothing 
was left to them save to burn his books. Describing modern marriage 
in his Fable of the Bees (1714, p. 64), and what that marriage might 
legally cover, Mandeville wrote: “The fine gentleman I spoke of need 
not practice any greater self-denial than the savage, and the latter ac^d 
more according to the laws of nature and sincerity than the first. The 
man that gratifies his appetite after the manner the custom of the coun- 
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try allows of, has no censure to fear. If he is hotter than goats or 
bulls, as soon ns tlie ceremony is over, let him sate and fatigue himself 
with joy and ecstasies of pleasure, raise and indulge his appetite by 
turns, as extravagantly as his strength and manhood will give him leave. 
He may, with safety, laugh at the wise men that should reprove him: 
all the women and above nine in ten of the men are of his side; nay, 
he has the liberty of valuing himself upon the furj- of his unbridled 
passions, and the more he wallows in lust and strains ever>' faculty to 
be abandoiutlly voluptiious. the sooner he shall have the good-will and 
gain the alfection of the women, not the young, vain. an»l lascivious only, 
but tlie prudent, grave, and most sober matrons.” 

Thus the charge brought against our marriage system from tho 
point of view of morality is that it suhordinates the sexual relationship 
to considerations of money and of lust. That is precisely the essence of 
prostitution. 

Tlie only legitimately moral end of marriage—wlietlier we 
regard it from the wider biological standpoint or from the 
narrower standpoint of human society—is as a sexual selection, 
effected in accordance with the laws of sexual selection, and 
having as its direct object a united life of complete mutual love 
and as its indirect olijcct the procreation of tlie race. Unless 
procreation foniis part of the object of marriage, society has noth* 
ing whatever to do with it an<l has no right to make its voice 
heard. But if procreation is one of tho ends of marriage, tlien 
it is imperative from the biological and social points of view that 
no influences outside the proper natural influence of sexual 
selection sliould be permitted to affect the choice of conjugal 
partners, for in so far as wholesome sexual selection is interfered 
with the offspring is likely to be injured and the interests of the 
race affected. 


It must, of course, be ck'.nrly understood Hint the idea of marriage 
ns a form of sexual union based not on biological but on economic 
considerations, is very ancient, and is sometimes found in societies that 
are almost primitive. Whenever, however, marriage on a purely prop¬ 
erty basis, and without due regard to sexual selection, has occurred 


among comparatively primitive and vigorous peoples, it has been largely 
deprived of its evil results by the recognition of its merely economic 
character, and by the absence of any desire to suppress, even nominally, 
other sexual relationships on a more natural basis which were outside 
this artificial form of marriage. Polygamy especially tended to con- 
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ciliate unions on an economic basis with unions on a natural sesual 
basis. Our modern marriage system has, however, acquired an artificial 
rigidity which excludes the possibility of this natural safeguard and 
compensation. Uliatever its real moral content may be, a modern mar¬ 
riage is always “’egal” and “sacred.” We are indeed so accustomed to 
economic forms of marriage that, as Sidgwick truly obser\'ed (Method 
of Ethics, Bk. ii, Ch. XI), when they are spoken of as “legalized prostitu¬ 
tion” it constantly happens that “the phrase is felt to be extravagant 
and paradoxical.” 

A man who marries for money or for ambition is departing 
from tile biological and moral ends of marriage. A woman who 
sells herself for life is morally on the same level as one who sells 
herself for a night. The fact that the payment seems larger, 
that in return for rendering certain domestic services and cer¬ 
tain personal complacencies—services and complacencies in which 
she may be quite ine.xpert—she will secure an almshouse in which 
she will be fed and clothed and sheltered for life makes no differ¬ 
ence in the moral aspect of her case. The moral responsibility is, 
it need scarcely be said, at least as much the man’s ns the 
woman’s. It is largely due to the ignorance and even the 
indifference of men, who often know little or nothing of the 
nature of women and the art of love. The unintelligence with 
which even men who might, one thinks, be not without experi¬ 
ence, select as a mate, a woman who, however fine and charming 
she may be, possesses none of the qualities which her wooer really 
craves, is a perpetual marvel. To refrain from testing and 
proving tlio temper and quality of the woman he desires for a 
mate is no doubt an amiable trait of humility on a man’s part. 
But it is certain that a man should never be content with less than 
the best of what a woman’s soul and body have to give, however 
unworthy he may feel himself of such a possession. This 
demand, it must be remarked, is in the highest interests of the 
woman herself. A woman can offer to a man what is a part at 
all events of the secret of the universe. The woman degrades 
herself who sinks to the level of a candidate for an asylum for the 
destitute. 

Our discussion of the psychic facts of sex has thus, it udll 
be seen, brought us up to the question of morality. Over and 
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over again, in setting forth the phenomena of prostitution, it has 
been necessary to use the word ‘'moral.” That word, liowever, 
is vague and even, it may be, misleading because it has several 
senses. So far, it has been left to the intelligent reader, as he 
will not fail to perceive, to decide from the context in what 
sense the word was used. But at the present point, before we 
proceed to discuss sexual psychology in relation to marriage, it 
is necessary, in order to avoid ambiguity, to remind the reader 
what precisely are the chief main senses in which the word 
“inoralitv” is commonly used. 

The morality with which ethical treatises are concerned is 
(heorciical morality. It is concerned with what people “ought” 
—or what is “right” for them—to do. Socrates in the Platonic 
dialogues was concerned with such theoretical morality: what 
“ought” people to seek in their actions? The great bulk of 
etliical literature, until recent times one may say the whole of it. 
is concerned with that question. Such theoretical nmrality is. 
as Sidgwick said, a study rather than a science, for science can 
only be based on wiiat is, not on what ought to be. 

Even within the sphere of theoretical morality there are two 
very dilTerent kinds of morality, so difforent indeed that some¬ 
times each regards the other as even inimical or at best onlv bv 
courtesy, with yet a shade of contempt, “moral.” These two 
kinds of theoretical morality are traditional morality and ideal 
morality. Traditional morality is founded on the long estab- 
lislied practices of a community and possesses the stability of all 
theoretical ideas based in the past social life and surrounding 
every individual born into the community from his earliest years. 
It becomes the voice of conscience which speaks automatically in 
favor of all the niles that are thus firmly fixed, even when the 
individual himself no longer accepts them, ilany persons, for 
e.xample, who were brought up in childhood to the Puritanical 
observance of Sunday, will recall how, long after they had 
ceased to believe that such observances were “right,” thev yet 
in the violation of them heard the protest of the automatically 
aroused voice of “conscience.” that is to say the expression 
within the individual of customary rules which have indee<l now 
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ceased to be his own but were those of the community in which he 
was brought up. 

Ideal morality, on tiie other hand, refers not to the past of 
the community but to its future. It is based not on the old 
social actions tiiat are becoming antiquated, and perhaps even 
anti-social iii their tendency, but on new social actions that are 
as yet only practiced by a small tliough growing minority of the 
community. Nietzsche in modern times has been a conspicuous 
champion of ideal morality, the heroic morality of the pioneer, 
of the individual of the coining community, against traditional 
morality, or, as he called it, herd-morality, the morality of the 
crowd. These two moralities are necessarily opposed to each 
other, but, we have to remember, they are both equally sound 
and equally indispensable, not only to those who accept them but 
to the community which they both contribute to hold in vital 
theoretical balance. We have seen them both, for instance, 
applied to the question of prostitution; traditional morality 
defends prostitution, not for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the marriage system which it regards as sufficiently precious to be 
worth a sacrifice, while ideal morality refuses to accept the neces¬ 
sity of prostitution, and looks forward to progressive changes in 
the marriage system which will modify and diminish prostitution. 

But altogether outside theoretical morality, or the question 
of what people “ought” to do, there remains practical morality, 
or the question of what, as a matter of fact, people actually do. 
This is the really fundamental and essential moralit)'. Latin 
mores and Greek both refer to custom, to the things that 
are, and not to the things that “ought to be, except in the 
indirect and secondary sense that whatever the members of the 
community, in the mass, actually do, is the thing that they feel 
they ought to do. In the first place, however, a moral act was 
not done because it was felt that it ought to he done, but for 
reasons of a much deeper and more instinctive character.^ It 

1 Such re.isons are connected with communal welfare. “.Ml immoral 
acts result in communal unhappiness, alt moral acts in communal happi¬ 
ness,” ns Prof. A. Mathews remarks, "Science and Morality,” Popuiof 
Science Monthly, March, 1009. 
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was not first done because it was felt it ought to be done, but it 
was felt it '‘ought** to be done because it had actually become the 
custom to do it. 

The actions of a community are determined by the vital 

% % 

needs of a community under the special circumstances of its 
culture, time, and land. When it is the general custom for chil¬ 
dren to kill their aged parents that custom is always found to be 


the best not only for the community but even for the old people 
themselves, who desire it; tlie action is both practicall}' moral 
and theoretically moral.^ And when, as ainong ourselves, the 
aged are kept alive, that action is also both practically and 
theoretically moral; it is in no wise dependent on any law or rule 
opposed to the taking of life, for we glory in the taking of life 
under tiie patriotic name of “war,”’ and are fairly indifferent 
to it when involved l)y the demands of our industrial system; 
but the killing of the aged no longer subserves any social need 
and their preservation ministers to our civilized emotional needs. 
The killing of a man is indeed notoriously an act wliich differs 
widely in its moral value at different periods and in different 
countries. It was quite moral in England two centuries ago and 
less, to kill a man for trilling offences against property, for such 
punishment commended itself as desirable to the general sense of 
the educated community. To-day it would be regarded as highly 
immoral. We are even yet only beginning to doubt tlie morality 
of condemning to death and imprisoning for life an unmarried 
girl who destroyed her infant at birth, solely actuated, against all 
her natural impulses, by the primitive instinct of self-defense. 
It cannot be said that we have yet begun to doubt the moralitv 
of killing men in war, though we no longer approve of killing 
women and children, or even non-combatants generally. Every 
age or land has its own morality. 


“Custom, in the strict sense of the word,” well says Westor- 

niarck, “involves a moral rule.Society is the school 

m which men learn to distinguish between right and wrong. 


<•01. i,‘pp“.18'o-‘'3oS[52T'''' of >loral 
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The headmaster Is custom.”^ Custom is not only the basis of 
morality but also of law, ‘‘Custom is law.”2 The field of theo¬ 
retical morality has been found so fascinating a playground for 
clever philosophers that there has sometimes been a danger of 
forgetting that, after all, it is not theoretical morality but prac¬ 
tical moralit}’, the question of what men in the mass of a com¬ 
munity actually do, which constitutes the real stuff of morals.^ 
If we define more precisely what we mean by morals, on tlie 
practical side, we may say that it is constituted by those customs 
which the great majority of the members of a community 
regard as conducive to the W’elfare of the community at some 
particular time and place. It is for this reason— i.e., because it is 
a question of wliat is and not of merely what some tliink ought 
to be—that practical morals form the proper subject of science. 
“If the word ‘ethics’ is to be used as the name for a science,” 
Westermarck says, “the object of that science can only be to 
study the moral consciousness as a fact.”'* 


Lecky's Bistortf of European Morals is a study in practical rather 
than in (heoretical morals. Dr. Wcstcrmarck’s great r/ork, The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, ia a more modern example of the 
objectively scienti6c discussion of morals, although this is not perhaps 
clearly brought out by the title. It is essentially a description of the 
actual historical facts of what has been, and not of what “ought” to be. 
Mr. L. T. llobhouse’s Morals in Evolution, published almost at the same 
time, is similarly a work which, while professedly dealing with ideas, 


1 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, pp. 0, 
159; also the whole of Ch. VII. Actions that are in accordance with 
custom call forth public approval, actions that are opposed to custom 
call forth public resentment, and Westermarck powerfully argues that 
such approval and such resentment are the foundation of moral judg¬ 
ments. 


2 This is well recognized by legiil writers {c. g., E. A. Schroeder, Das 
Rrcht in der Oeschlechtlichen Ordnung, p. 5). 

3 W. G. Sumner (Folhtrat/s, p. 418) even considers it desirable to 
change the form of the word in order to emphasize the real and funda¬ 
mental meaning of morals, and proposes the word mores to indicate 
“pnpiilnr usages and traditions conducive to societal reform.” “'Im¬ 
moral.' ” he points out. “never means anything but contrary to the 

of the time and place.” There is, however, no need whatever to abolish 
or to supplement the good old ancient word “morality,” so long as we 
clearly realize that, on the practical side, it means essentially custom. 

* Westermarck, op. cit., vol. i, p. 19. 
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i,e., with rules and regulations, and indeed disclaiming the task of being 
^‘the history of conduct/’ yet limits itself to those rules whicli are “in 
fact, the normal conduct of the average man” (vol. i, p. 20). In ot!u»r 
words, it is essentially a history of practical morality, and not of 
theoretical morality. One of the most subtle and suggi*stive of living 
tliinkers, M. Julus dc Gaultier, in several of liis books, and notably in 
La D^pendance dc la HoraJc ct VIndcpcndance dc3 il<rurs (1907), \hxa 
analyzed the conception of morals in a somewhat similar sense. “I^he- 
nomena relative to conduct/’ as he puts it (op. cit,, p. 58), “are given 
in experience like other phenomena, so that morality, or the totality of 
the laws which at any given moment of historic evolution are applied 
to human practice, is dependent on customs.” I may also refer to the 
masterly exposition of this aspect of morality in L^*vy*Rruhrs La Uorale 
ct la Science dcs Mtrurs (there is an English translation). 


Practical morality is tlius the solid natural fact which form? 

% 

the biological basis of theoretical morality, whether traditional or 
ideal. The excessive fear, so widespread among us, lest we should 
injure morality is misplaced. \Vc cannot hurt morals though 
we can hurt ovirselves. llorals is based on nature and can at the 
most only be modified. As Crawley rightly insists,* even the 
categorical imperatives of our moral traditions, so far from being, 
as is often popularly supposed, attempts to suppress Nature, arise 
in the desire to assist Nature; tliey are simply an attempt at the 
rigid formulation of natural impulses. The evil of them only 
lies in the fact that, like all things that become rigid and dead, 
they tend to persist beyond tlio jieriod when they were a beneficial 
vital reaction to tlie environment. They thus provoke new forms 
of ideal morality; and practical morals develops new structures, 
in accordance with new vital relationships, to replace older and 
desiccated traditions. 

There is clearly an intimate relationship between theoretical 
morals and practical morals or morality proper. For not only 
is theoretical morality tlie outcome in consciousness of realized 


1 Soo. “Kxoframy nn.l the ^rat^ng of Cousins.” in Prr 

ife wo find a natve desire to, ns it were, assist Nature, to afiirm what 

and la/ ■ Tld/ ^nde^'n^/^rn -'if in'P<^rntive of custom 

ami still flourishes m our civilized oomnninities 

and «centrirrn7t/, n """""I’ ^ abnornKii 

iiu ecccninc, ana too often paralyzes originality.” 
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practices embodied in the general life of the community, but, 
having thus become conscious, it reacts on those practices and 
tends to support them or, by its own spontaneous growth, to 
modify them. This action is diverse, according as we are dealing 
with one or the other of the strongly marked divisions of theo¬ 
retical morality: traditional and posterior morality, retarding the 
vital growth of moral practice, or ideal and anterior morality, 
stimulating the vital growth of moral practice. Practical 
morality, or morals proper, may be said to stand between these 
two divisions of theoretical morality. Practice is perpetually 
following after anterior theoretical morality, in so far of course 
as ideal morality really is anterior and not, as so often happens, 
astray up a blind alley. Posterior or traditional morality always 
follows after practice. The result is that while the actual 
morality, in practice at any time or place, is always closely related 
to theoretical morality, it can never exactly correspond to either 
of its forms. It always fails to catch up with ideal morality; 
it is always outgrowing traditional moralit}'. 

It has been necessary at this point to formulate definitely 
the three chief forms in which the word ^hnoral” is used, 
although under one shape or anotlier they cannot but be familiar 
to the reader. In the discussion of prostitution it has indeed 
been easily possible to follow the usual custom of allowing the 
special sense in which tlie word was used to be determined by the 
context. But now, when we are, for the moment, directly con¬ 
cerned with the specific question of the evolution of sexual 
morality, it is necessary to be more precise in formulating the 
terms we ufc. In tliis chapter, except when it is otlierwise stated, 
we arc concerned primarily with morals proper, witii actual con¬ 
duct as it develops among the masses of a community, and only 
secondarily with anterior morality or with posterior morality. 

Sexual morality, like all other kinds of morality, is nece8^ 
sarily constituted by inherited traditions modified by new adap¬ 
tations to the changing social environment. If the influence of 
tradition becomes unduly pronounced the moral life tends to 
decay and lose its vital adaptability. If adaptability becomes too 
facUe the moral life tends to become unstable and to lose 
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authority. It is only by a reasonable synthesis of structure and 
function—of what is called the traditional with wiiat is called 
the ideal—that the moral life can retain its authority without 
losing its reality. Many, even among those who call themselves 
moralists, liave found this hard to understand. In a vain desire 
for an impossible logicality they have over-emphasized either the 
ideal influence on practical morals or, still more frequently, the 
traditional influence, which has appealed to them beca\ise of the 
impressive authority its dicia seem to convey. The results in the 
sphere we are here concerned with have often been unfortunate, 
for no social impulse is so rebellious to decayed traditions, so 
volcanically eruptive, as that of sex. 

We are accustomed to identify our present marriage system 
witli “morality” in tlie abstract, and for many people, perhaps 
for most, it is difficult to realize that the slow and insensible 
movement which is always affecting social life at the present time, 
as at every other time, is profoundly affecting our sexual morality. 
A transference of values is constantly taking place; what was 
once the very standard of morality becomes immoral, what was 
once without question immoral becomes a new standard. Sucli a 
process is almost as bewildering as for the European world two 
thousand years ago was the groat struggle between tlje Roman 
city and the Christian Church, when it became necessary to 
realize that what ilarcus Aurelius, tlie great pattern of morality, 
had sought to crush as without question immoral,' was becoming 
regarded as the supreme standard of morality. The classic 
world considered love and pity and self-sacrifice as little better 
than weakness and sometimes worse; the Christian world not 
only regarded them as moralities but incarnated them in a god. 
Our sexual morality has likewise disregarded natural human 
emotions, and is incapable of understanding those who declare 
tliat to retain unduly traditional laws that are opposed to the 
vital needs of liuman societies is not a morality but an immoralitv. 

JThc Bpirit of Christianity, as illustrated bv Paulinas, in his 
tptallc , was from the Roman point of view, as Dill remarks 
(^mon Hocicty, p. 11), “a renunciation, not onlv of citizenship, but of 
111 the hard-won fruits of civilization and social life.” 
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The reason why the gradual evolution of moral ideals, which 
is always taking place, tends in the sexual sphere, at all events 
among ourselves, to reach a stage in wliicli there seems to be an 
opposition between different standards lies in the fact that as vet 
we really have no specific sexual morality at all.^ That may 
seem surprising at first to one who reflects on the immense weight 
which is usually attached to “sexual morality.” And it is 
undoubtedly true that we have a morality which we apply to the 
sphere of sex. But that morality is one whicli belongs mainly to 
the sphere of property and was very largely developed on a 
property basis. All the historians of morals in general, and of 
marriage in particular, have set forth this fact, and illustrated 
it with a wealth of historical material. We have as yet no gen¬ 
erally recognized sexual morality which has been based on the 
specific sexual facts of life. That becomes clear at once when we 
realize the central fact tliat the sexual relationship is based on 
love, at the very least on sexual desire, and that that basis is so 
deep as to be even physiological, for in the absence of such sexual 
desire it is physiologically impossible for a man to effect inter¬ 
course with a woman. Any specific sexual morality must be 
based on that fact. But our so-called “sexual morality,” so far 
from being based on that fact, attempts to ignore it altogether. 
It makes contracts, it arranges se.xual relationships beforehand, 
it offers to g\iarantee permanency of sexual inclinations. It 
introduces, that is, considerations of a kind that is perfectly 
sound in the economic sphere to which such considerations rightly 
belong, but ridiculously incongruous in the spliere of sex to which 
they have solemnly been applied. The economic relationships of 
life, in the large sense, are, as we slmll see, extremely important in 
the evolution of any sound sexual morality, but they belong to the 
conditions of its development and do not constitute its basis.- 


1 It thus happens that, as Lecky said in his //wtort/ of European 
Moralu “of all the departments of ethics the questions concerning nio 
relations of the sexes and the proper position of woman are those u||on 
the future of which there re«.ts tlie greatest uncortAinty. ^me prog¬ 
ress has perhaps been made since these words were written, but t y 

hold true for the majority of people. . „..«. 5 voi «c 

2Concf»mins oconomlc mnrnnRe as a vestigial sunnal, see^ 

"Bloch, The Sexual Life of Our Time, p. 212. 
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The fact that, from the legal point of view, marriage is primarily 
an arrangement for securing the rights of property and inlieritame is 
well illustrated by the English divorce law to day. Accor^ling to this 
law, if a woman has sexual intercourse witli any man beside her hushand, 
be is entitled to divorce her; if, however, the husbaiul lias inti-rcourae 
with another woman beside his wife, she is not entitled to a divorce; 
that is only accorded if, in addition, ho has also been cruel to her, or 
deserted her, an<l from any standpoint of ideal morality such a law is 
obviously unjust, and it has now been discarded in nearly all civilized 
lands except England. 

But from the standpoint of property and inheritance it is quite 
intelligible, and on that ground it is stilt sup|)orUd by the majority of 
Englishmen. If the wife has intercourse with other men there is a risk 
that the husbaiurs property will be inherited by a child who is not hi'^ 
own. But the sexual intercourse of the liushand with othoi* women is 
followed by no such risk. The infidelity of the wife is a serious ofTence 
against property; the infulelity of the husband is no olTcnce against 
property, and cannot pos'«ibly, therefore, be regarded as a ground for 
divorce from our legal i>oiiit of view. The fact tliat his adultery com^ 
plicated by cruelty is such a ground, is simply a concession to modern 
feeling. Yet, as Helene SU^cker truly points out (^'Verschlcdcnhcit im 
Liebeslebon des Weibes und des Mamies,” Zciischrift filr ScxuahcisiRcn 
$chaft^ Dec., 1908), a married man wlio has an iinacknowlcdgi'd child 
with a woman ouUide of marriage, has committed an act ns scriouslv 
anti-social ns n married woman who has a child without acknowledging 
that the father is not her husband. In the first case, the husband. an<l 
in the second case, the wife, have placed nn undue amount of respon 
Sibilily on another person. (Tlie same point is brought forward by the 
author of The Qwcs/ion o( Enrilifih Divorce^ p, 56.) 

I insist here on the economic clement in our sexual moralitVi 
because that is the element which has given it a kind of stability and 
become established in law. But if we take a wider view of our sexual 
morality, we cannot ignore the ancient clement of asceticism, wliich has 
given religious passion and sanction to it. Our sexual morality is thus 
m reality, a bastard born of the union of property-morality with prinii- 
live nacetic morality, neither in true relationship to the vital facts ot 
the sexual life. It is, indeed, the property element which, with a few 
inconsistencies, has become finally the main concern of our law, but tho 
ascetic element (with, in the past, a wavering relationship to law) has 
had an important part in moulding popular sentiment and in creating 
nn attitiido of reprobation towards sexual intercourse per sc. nltbough 
'*»ch intercourse is regarded as an essential part of the property-based 
and religiously sanctific<l institution of legal marriage. 

The glorification of virginity led by impercentible stoges to tho 
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formulation of “fornication” as a deadly sin, and finaUy as an actual 
secular “crime.” It is sometimes stated that it was not until the 
Council of Trent that the Church formally anathematized those who 
held that the state of marriage was higher than that of virginity, but 
the opinion had been more or less formally held from almost the earliest 
ages of Christianity, and is clear in the epistles of Paul. All the 
theologians agree that fornication is a mortal sin. Caramuel, indeed, 
the distinguished Spanish theologian, who made unusual concessions to 
the demands of reason and nature, held that fornication is only evil 
because it is forbidden, but Innocent XT formally condemned that 
proposition. Fornication as a mortal sin became gradually secularized 
into fornication as a crime. Fornication was a crime in France even as 
late as the eighteenth century, as Tarde found in his historical investiga¬ 
tions of criminal procedure in Perigord; adultery was also a crime and 
severely punished quite independently of any complaint from cither of 
the parties (Tarde, “Arch<k)logie Criminelle en Pfrigord,” Archives do 
VAnthropologie Criminelle, Xov. 15, 1898). 

The Puritans of the Commonwealth days in England (like the 
Puritans of Geneva) followed the Catholic example and adopted ecclesi¬ 
astical offences against chastity into the secular law. By an Act pas.sed 
in 1653 fornication became punishable by three months’ imprisonment 
inflicted on both parties. By the same Act the adultery of a wife (noth¬ 
ing is said of a husband) was made felony, both for her and her partner 
in guilt, and therefore punishable by death (Scobell, Acts and Or- 
dinances, p. 121). 

The action of a pseudo-morality, such as our sexual morality 
has been, is double-edged. On the one side it induces a secret 
and shame-faced laxity, on the other it upholds a rigid and 
uninspiring theoretical code which so few can consistently follow 
that theoretical morality is thereby degraded into a more or less 
empty form. “The human race would gain much,” said the 
wise Senancourt, “if virtue were made less laborious. The merit 
would not be so great, but wliat is the use of an elevation wliicli 
can rarely be sustained?”* At present, as a more recent moralist, 
Ellen Key, puts it, we only have an immorality which favors vice 
and makes virtue irrealizable, and, as she exclaims witli pardon¬ 
able extravagance, to preach a sounder morality to the young. 


1 Senancourt, De VAntotir, vol. ii, p. 233. Tlic author of TAc 
iio of English Divorce aftributes the absence of any widespread feehng 
aga.iast sexual license to the absurd rigidity of the law. 
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without at the same time condemning the society whicli encour¬ 
ages tlie prevailing immorality, is ‘“worse tlian lolly, it is crime.” 

It is on the lines along which Senancourt a century ago and 
Ellen Key to-day are great pioneers that the new forms of ante¬ 
rior or ideal theoretical morality are now moving, in advance, 
according to the general tendency in morals, of traditional 
morality and even of practice. 

There is one great modem movement of a definite kind 
which will serve to show how clearly sexual morality is to-day 
moving towards a new standpoint. This is the changing atti- 
t»ide of the hulk of the community towards hotli State marriage 
and religious marriage, and the growing tendency to disallow 
State interference with sexual relationship?, apart from the pro¬ 
duction of children. 

There has no doubt always been a tendency among the 
masses of the poj)ulation in Europe to dispense with the olficial 
sanction of sexual relation.^liips until such relationships have 
been well established and the hope of offspring has become 
justifiable. This tendency has been crystallized into recognized 
customs among numberless rural communities little touched 
cither hy the disturbing influences of the outside world or the 
controlling influences of theological Christian conceptions. But 
at the present day this tendency is not confined to the more 
primitive and isolated communities of Europe among whom, on 
the contrary, it has tended to die out. It is an unquestionable 
fact, says Professor Bruno Meyer, that far more than the half 
of sexual intercourse now takes place outside legal marriage.^ 
It is among the intelligent classes and in prosperous and progres¬ 
sive communities that this movement is chiefly marked. We see 
throughout tlie world the practical common sense of the people 
shaping itself in the direction which has been pioneered by the 
ideal moralists who invariably precede the now growth of prac¬ 
tical morality. 

The voluntary childless marriages of to-day have served to 
show the p ossibility of such unions outside legal marriage, am! 

ProML”?Nov."woT Sexualrcform,- 
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such free unions are Decoining, as Mrs. Parsons points out, “a 
progressive substitute for marriage.’*! The gradual but steady 
rise in the age for entering on legal marriage also points in the 
same direction, though it indicates not merely an increase of free 
unions but an increase of all forms of normal and abnormal 
sexuality outside marriage. Tlius in England and Wales, in 
1906, only 43 per 1,000 liusbands and 146 per 1,000 wives were 
under age, while the average age for husbands was 28.6 years and 
for wives 26.4 years. For men the age has gone up some eight 
months during the past forty years, for women more than this. 
In tlie large cities, like London, wliere the possibilities of ex'tra- 
matrimonial relationships are greater, the age for legal marriage 
is higher than in the country. 

If we are to regard the age of legal marriage as. on the whole, the 
age at whieh the population enters into sexual unions, it is undoubtedly 
too late. Beyer, a leading German neurologist, finds that there are eWls 
alike in early and in late marriage, and comes to the conclusion that 
in temperate zones the best age for women to marry is the twenty-first 
year, and for men the twenty-fifth year. 

Yet. under bad economic conditions and with a rigid marri.ige law. 
early marriages are In even.* respect disastrous. They are among the 
poor a sign of destitution. The very poorest marry first, and they do 
so through the feeling that their condition cannot be worse. (Dr. 
Michael Ryan brought together much Interesting evidence concerning the 
causes of early marriage in Ireland in his Philosophij of Marriage, 1837, 
pp. .58-72). Among the poor, therefore, early marriage is always a mis¬ 
fortune. “^fany good people,” says Mr. Thomas Holmes, Secretary of 
the Howard Association and missionary at police courts (in an inter¬ 
view. DniUj Chronicle, .‘^ept. 8. 1900). '‘advise boys and girls to get 
married in order to prevent what they call a ‘disgrace.’ Tliis 1 consider 
to be absolutely wicked, and it leads to far greater evils than it can 
possibly avert.” 

Enriv marriages .are one of the commonest causes both of prostitu¬ 
tion and divorce. They lead to prostitution in innumerable c.ases. e%en 
when no outward separation takes place. The fact that they leail to 
divorce is shown bv the significant circumstance that in England, 
although only 146 per 1.000 women arc under twenty-one at marriage. 

1 Elsie Clews Parsons. The Family, p. 351. Dr. Parsons rightlv 
thinks such unions a social evil when they check the development of 
personality. 
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of the wives concerned in divorce ca^es, 280 per 1,000 were under twenty- 
one at marriage, and this discrepancy is oven greater than it appears, 
for in the \%cll to-do class, which can alone alford the luxury of divorce, 
the normal age at marriage is much higher than for tlie population gen¬ 
erally. Inexjwrience, as was long ago pointed out by Milton (who had 
learnt this lesson to his cost), leads to .shipwreck in marriage, ‘‘They 
who have Iiveil most loosely,'’ he wrote, “prove most successful in tlieir 
matches, because their wild afTcctions, unsettling at will, have boon so 
ninny divorces to tench them experience/* 

Miss Chippcrton, referring to the educated classes, advocates very 
early marriage, even during student life, which might then be to some 
extent curried on side by side {Scientific Meliorism, Ch. XVII). Ellen 
Key, also, advocates early marriage. But she wisely adds that it 
involve.^ the necessity for easy divorce. That, indeed, is the only condi¬ 
tion which can render early marriage generally desirable. Young people 
—unless they possess very simple and inert natures-^K^an neither foretell 
the course of their own development and their own strongest necxls, nor 
estimate accurately the nature and quality of another personality, A 
marriage formed at an early age very speedily ceases to be a marriage 
in anything but name. Soniotinies a young girl applies for a separation 
from her husband even on the verj’ day after marriage. 

The more or less permanent free unions formed among us in 
Europe are usually to be regarded merely as trial-marriages. 
That is to say they are a precaution rendered desirable both by 
uncertainty as to either the harmony or the fruitfulness of union 
until actual experiment has been made, and by the practical im¬ 
possibility of otherwise rectifying any mistake in consequence of 
the antiquated rigidity of most European divorce laws. Such trial 
marriages arc therefore demanded by prudence and caution, and 
as foresight increases witli the development of civilization, and 
constantly grows among us, we nmy expect that there will be a 
parallel development in the frequency of trial marriage and in 

the social attitude towards such unions. Tiio only alternative_ 

that a radical reform in European marriage laws should render 
the divorce of a legal marriage as economical and as con¬ 
venient as the divorce of a free marriage—cannot yet be expected, 
for law always lags behind public opinion and public practice. 

If, however, we take a wider historical view, we find that wc 
are in presence of a phenomenon which, though favored by 
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modern conditions, is very ancient and widespread, dating, so far 
as Europe is concerned, from the time when the Church first 
sought to impose ecclesiastical marriage, so that it is practically 
a continuation of the ancient European custom of private 
marriage. 

Trial-marriages pass by imperceptible gradations into the group 
of courtship customs which, while allowing the young couple to spend 
the night together, in a position of more or less intimacy, exclude, as a 
rule, actual sexual intercourse. Night-courtship flourishes in stable and 
well-knit European communities not liable to disorganization by contact 
with strangers. It seems to be specially common in Teutonic and Celtic 
lands, and is known by various names, as Prohendcktc, fcnaterln, Kilt' 
gang, hand-fasting, bundling, 8itting’Up^ courting on the bed, etc. It is 
well known in Wales; it is found in various English counties as in 
Cheshire; it existed in eighteenth century Ireland (according to Richard 
Twiss’s Travels) ; in New England it was knou-n as tarrtfing; in Holland 
it is called questing. In Norway, where it is called night-running, on 
account of the long distance between the homesteads, I am told that it 
is generally practiced, though the clergj' preach against it; the young 
girl puts on several extra skirts and goes to bed, and the young man 
enters by door or window and goes to bed with her; they talk all night, 
and are not bound to marry unless it should happen that the girl becomes 
pregnant. 

Rh 5'8 and Brynmor-Jones (Welsh People, pp. 582-4) have an inter¬ 
esting passage on this night-courtship with numerous references. As 
regards Gernjany see, e.g., Rudeck, Oesrhichte dcr offenllichen SittUch- 
heit, pp. 140-154. With reference to trial-marriage generally many 
facts and references are given by M. A. Potter [fiohrah and Rustem, pp. 
120 137). 

The custom of free marriage unions, usually rendered legal before 
or after the birth of children, seems to be fairly common in many, or 
perhaps all, rural parts of England. The union is made legal, if found 
satisfactory, even when there is no prospect of children. In some coun¬ 
ties it is said to be almost a universal practice for the women to have 
sexual relationships before legal marriage; sometimes she marries the 
first man whom she tries; sometimes she tries several before finding the 
man who suits her. Such marriages necessarily, on the whole, turn out 
better than marriages in which the woman, knowing nothing of what 
awaits her and having no other experiences for comparison, is liable to 
be disillusioned or to feel that she “might have done better." Even 
when legal recognition is not sought until after the birth of children, it 
by no means follows that any moral deterioration is involved. Thus m 
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some parts of StafTorcisliire where it is the custom of the women to 
have a child before marriage, notwithstanding this “corruption.” we are 
told (Burton, City of the Sainls, Appen<lix IV), the women are “very 
good neighbors, excellent, hard-working, and affectionate wives and 
mothers.” 

“Tlje lower social classes, csj)ecially peasants,” remarks Dr. Ebr- 
hard (“Auch Ein Wort zur Ehereforra.” Gcschlcchl und GcscllschafI, 
.Jahrgang I, Heft 10), “know better than we tliat the marriage bed is 
tlie foundation of marriage. On that account they have retained tho 
primitive custom of trial-marriage which, in the .Middle Ages, wa.s still 
practiotHl even in the best circles. It has the further advantage that 
the marriage is not concluded until it has .shown itself to be fruitful. 
Trial-marriage assumes, of course, that virginity is not valued beyond 
its true worth.” With regard to this point it may be mentioned that 
in many parts of the world a woman is more highly estwmed if she has 
had intercourse before marriage (see. c.g.. Potter, op. cit., pp. HJ:i ct acq.). 
While virginity is one of the se.vtial attractions a woman may po,ssess, 
an attraction that is based on a natural in.stinct (see “The Evolu¬ 
tion of Modesty,” in vol. i of these Studif:s), yet an exaggerated atten¬ 
tion to rirginity can only be regsirded as a sexual peiwersion. allied to 
paiilophilia. the sexual attraction to chihlren. 

In very small coordinated communities the primitive cu,stom of 
trial-marriage tends to decay when there is a great invasion of strangers 
who have not been brought up to the custom (which seems to them indis¬ 
tinguishable from the license of prostitution), and who fail to undertake 
the obligations which trial-marriage involves. This is wliat happened 
m the ease of the so-called “island custom” of Portland, which lasted 
well on into the nineteenth centurj-; according to this custom a woman 
before marriage lived with her lover until pregnant and then married 
biin: she was always strictly faithful to him while living with him. but 
«f no pregnancy occurred the couple might decide that they were not 
meant for each other, and break off relations. The result was that for 
a long period of years no illegitimate children were born, and few mar- 
rmge.s were chiblle.s.s. But when the Portland stone trade was developed, 
the workmen importeil from I.ondon took advantage of the “island cus¬ 
tom, but refused to fulfil the obligation of marriage when pregnancy 
occurred. Tl»e custom consequently fell into disuse (see, c.g., translator’s 
note to Bloch’s Sexual Life of Our Time, p. 237, and the quotation there 
given from Hutchins, niatory and Antiquiliea of Dorset, vol. ii. p. 820). 

... by no means only in rural districts, but in great 

mies al.so that marriages are at the outset free unions. Thus in Paris 

Prostitution d Paris, p. 

^7) that in an a%-eragc arrondis-seincnt nine out of ten legal marriages 
e the consolidation of a free union; though, while that was on aver- 
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age, in a few arrondissements it was only three out of ten. Much the 
same conditions prevail in Paris to-day; at least half the marriages, it 
is stated, are of this kind. 

In Teutonic lands the custom of free unions is very ancient and 
well-established. ITius in Sweden, Ellen Key states {lAehe und Ehe, p. 
123), the majority of the population begin married life in this way. 
The arrangement is found to be beneficial, and '“marital fidelity is as 
great ns pre marital freedom is unbounded.” In Denmark, also, a large 
number of children are conceived before the tmions of the parents are 
legalized (Rubin and Westergaard. quoted by Gaedeken, Archives dAti- 
thropologie Criminclle, Feb. 15, 1909). 

In Germany not only is the proportion of illegitimate births very 
high, since in Berlin it is 17 per cent., and in some towns very much 
higher, but ante-nuptial conceptions take place in nearly half the mar¬ 
riages, and sometimes in the majority. Thus in Berlin more than 40 
per cent, of all legitimate first-born children are conceived before mar¬ 
riage, while in some rural provinces (where the proportion of illegitimate 
births is lower) the percentage of marriages following ante-nuptial con¬ 
ceptions is much higher than in Berlin. Tlie conditions in niral Ger¬ 
many have been especially investigated by a committee of Lutheran 
pastors, and were set forth a few years ago in two volumes. Die Oesch- 
IrcJit-sittlich Verhaltnisse im Deutechen Reiche, which are full of 
Instruction concerning German sexual morality. In Hanover, it is .said 
in this work, the majority of authorities state that intercourse before 
marriage is the rule. At the very least, a probe, or trial, is regarded 
as a matter-of-coursc preliminary to a marriage, since no one wishes “to 
huy a pig in a poke.” In Saxony, likewise, we are told, it is seldom 
that a girl fails to have intercourse before marriage, or that her first 
child is not horn, or at all events conceived, outside marriage. This is 


justified as a proper proving of n hride before taking her for good. “One 
does not buy even a penny pipe ^vithout trying it.” a German pastor was 
infonued. Around Stettin, in twelve districts (nearly half the whole), 
sexual intercourse before marfinge is a recognized custom, and in the 
remainder, if not exactly a custom, it is veiy common, and is not severely 


or even at all condemned by public opinion. Tn some districts marriage 
immediately follows pregnancy. In the Dnntzig neighborhood, again, 
according to the Lutheran Committee, intercourse before marriage occurs 
in more than half the cases, but marriage by no means always follows 
pregnancy. Nearly all the pfirls wlio go as servants have lovers, and 
eountrv n-cople in engaging servants sometimes tell them that at e\ening 
and night they may do ns they like. Tl.ls state of things is found to 
be favorable to conjugal fidelity. The German peasant girl, ns 
authority remarks (E. H. Meyer. Deutsche VolfcskunAc, 1898. pp. 154, 
164), has her own room; she may receive, her lover; it is no grea 
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sharao if she gives herself to him. The number of '.vcmen who enter 
legal marriage still virgins is not large (this refers more especially to 
Baden), but public opinion protects tliom, and such opinion is inifavor- 
able to the disregard of the responsibilities involved by sexual relatioic 
ships. The German woman is less chaste before marriage than her 
french or Italian sister. But. Meyer adds, she is probably more faithful 
after marriage than they are. 

It is assumed bv many that this sUxio of German morality ns it 
exists to day is a nesv phenomenon, and the sign of a rapid national 
degeneration. That is by no moans the ca^^e. In this coniieotion wo 
may accept the evidence of Catliolic priests, who. by the experience of 
the confessional, arc enabled to speak with authority. An old Ihivarian 
priest thus writes (Gcschiccht untt Oc.^clhchoft, 1007, Ihl, ji. Heft I): 
*‘At Moral Congresses we lioar laxidation of ‘the gootl old times* when 
faith and morality prevailed among the people. Whether that is correct 
is another question. As a young priest I heard of as many and as 
serious sins as I now hear of as un ohl man. The morality of the people 
IS not greater nor is it less. The error is the belief that immorality 
goes out of the towns and |K)isons the country. People talk as though 
the country were a pure Paradise of innocence. I will by no means cnlJ 
our country people immoral, Imt from an experience of many years I csin 
say that in sexual respects there is no difTerence between town and eoun* 
try. T have learnt to know more than a hundred different parishes, and 
in the most various localities, in the mountain and in the plain, Ou 
poor land and on rich land. But everywhere I find the 5uime morals and 
lack of morals. There are ever>’whore the same men, though in the 
countrj* there are often better Christians than in the towns.*' 

If, however, we go much farther back than the memories of a 
living man it seems highly probable that the sexual customs of the Ger¬ 
man people of the present day are not substantially different—though 
it may well be that at different periods different circumstances have 
accentuated them—from what they wore in tlic dawn of Teutonia 
histo)n% Tins is the opinion of one of the profoundest students of Indo- 
Oermanie origins. In his /?r(if/<*xicon (art. ‘‘Keusehhoit*’) O. Schrader 
points out that the oft-quoted Tacitus, strictly considerc<l, can only be 
taken to prove that women were chaste after marriage, and that no 
prostitution existed. There can be no doubt, he adds, and the earliest 
historical cv]<ience shows, tlint women in ancient Germany were not 
chaste before marriage. Tliis fact has been <nsgn(se«l by the tendency 
of the old classic writers to idealize the Northern peoples. 

Thus we have to realize that the conception of “German virt\ie.” 
which has been rendered so familiar to the world by n long succession 
of German WTiters. by no means involves any special devotion to the 
V rtue of chastity. Tacitus, indeed, in the passage more often quoted ip 
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Germany than any other passage in classic literature, while correctly 
emphasizing the late puberty of the Germans and their brutal punish- 
meiit of conjugal infidelity on the part of the wife, seemed to imply ti.at 
ifiey were also chaste. But we have always to remark that Tacitus 
wrote as a satirizing moralist as well as a historian, and that, as he 
declaimed concerning the virtues of the German barbarians, he had one 
eye on the Roman gallerj’ whose vices he desired to lash. Much the 
same perplexing confusion has been created by Gildas, who. in describing 
the results of the Saxon Conquest of Britain, wrote as a preacher as 
well as a historian, and the same moral purpose (as Dill has pointed 
out) distorts Salvian’s picture of the vices of fifth centun,’ Gaul. (I 
may add that some of the evidence in favor of the sexual freedom 
involved by early Teutonic faiths and customs is brought together in 
the study of “Sexual Periodicity” in the first volume of these Studies; 
rf. also, Rudeck, Geschichte der offcnflichcn Sittlichkeit in Deutschland, 
1897, pp. 146 et scq.). 

Tlio freedom and tolerance of Russian sexual customs is fairly 
well-known. As a Russian correspondent writes to me, “the liberalism 
of Russian manners enables youths and girls to enjoy complete inde- 
oendence. They visit each other alone, they walk out alone, and they 
return home at any hour they please. They have a liberty of movement 
ns complete as that of grown-up persons; some avail themselves of it 
to discuss politics and others to make love. They are able also to pro¬ 
cure any books they please; thus on the table of a college girl I knew 
f satv the Elements of Social Science, then prohibited in Russia; this 
girl lived with her aunt, but she had her own room, which only her 
iriends were allowed to enter; her aunt or other relations never entered 
it. Naturally, she went out and came back at what hours she pleased. 
.^Iany other college girls enjoy the same freedom in their families, ft 
is very different in Italy, where girls have no freedom of movement, and 
can neither go out alone nor receive gentlemen alone, and where, unlike 
Kussia, a girl who has sexual intercourse outside marriage is really ‘lost* 
and ‘dishonored’” (cf. Scxual-Problcmc, Aug., 1008, p. 506). 

It would appear that freedom of sexual relationships in Russia— 
apart from the influence of uiicicnt custom—has largely been rendered 
necessary by the difiiculty of divorce. Married couples, who were unable 
to secure divorce, separated and found new partners without legal mar¬ 
riage. In 1907, however, an attempt was made to remedy this defect in 
the law; a liberal divorce law has been introduced, mutual consent with 
separation for a period of over a year being recognized as adequate 
ground for divorce (Beiblatt to Ocschlcchi und Ocscllschoft, Bd. ii. TTeft 
5. p. 145). 

During recent years there has developeil among educatcfl young 
men and women in Russia a movement of sexual license, which, though if 
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is doubtless supported by the old traditions of sexual freedom, must by 

no means be confuse<l with that frertloin, since it is directly due to 

causes of an entirely dilTorent order. The .strenuous revolutionary efforts 

made during the last years of the past century to attain political free* 

dom absorbed the younger and more energetic section of the educated 

classes, involved a high degree of mental Um.sion. and were accompanied 

by a tendency to asceticism. The prosjiect of death was constantly before 

their eyes, un<l any preoccupation with sexual mattcr.s would have been 

felt as out of harmony with the spirit of revolution. Dut during the 

present century revolutionary’ activity has largely ceased. It has been, 

to a considerable extent, replaced by a movement of interest in sexual 

problems and of indulgence in .sexual unre.straint, often hiking on a 

somewhat licentious an»l .sensual character. “Free love” unions have 

been formed bv the students of both sexes for the cultivation of these 

% 

tondencics. A novol, Artzib;ischefT’s Ssanift^ lifts hftd gr^^xt influence in 
promoting? these tendencies. It Is not likely that this movement, in its 
more extravagant forms, will be of long duration. (For some account 
of this movement, see, e.q., Werner Daya. ‘‘Die Sexuelle Bewegung in 
Kussland."' Xcitsrhrift fiir Scxuahcisi^cuschaft, Aug,. lOOS; also. '‘Les 
Associfttions Krotiques en Russc.” Journal du Droit /ntcriiationaf 
tiftn., inO!i. fully suniTnariml in Rcvur <fr.s Id^cs, Feh., 1900.) 

The movement of sexual freedom in Russia lies much deeper, how¬ 
ever, than this fashion of sensual license; it is found in remote and 
uncontaminated parts of the countrj', and is connected with verj’ ancient 
customs. 

There is considerable interest in realizing the existence of long- 
continued sexual freedom—by some incorrectly termed ‘‘immorality/^ for 
what is in acx*ordnnce with the customs or viorca of a people cannot be 
immoral—among peoples so virile and robust, so eminently capable of 
splendid achievements, as the Gormans and the Russians. There is, how¬ 
ever, a perhaps oven greater interest in tracing the development of tho 
same tendency among new prosperous and highly progressive comniuni¬ 
ties who have either not inherited the cxistoni of sexual freedom or are 
now only reviving it. We may. for instance, take the case of Australia 
and New Zealand. Tliis development may not, indeed, be altog^dher 
recent. The frankness of sexual freedom in Australia and the tolerance 
in regard to it were conspicuous thirty years ago to those who came from 
Kngland to live in the Southern continent, and were doubtless equally 
visible at an earlier date. Tt seems, however, to have developed with 
the increase of self-conscious civilization, “After careful inquiry/* says 
the Rev, If. Xorthcote, who has lived for many years in the Southern 
hemisphere (Chri^tianiff/ and *9cx Prohlnna. Ch.' VTTT), “the writer finds 
sufficient evidence that of recent years Intercourse out of wedlock has 
tended towards an actual increase in parts of Australia/* Coghlan, the 
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chief authority on Australian statistics, states more precisely in his 
Childbirth in .Veto South ll'c/es. published a few years ago: **1116 
prevalence of births of ante-nuptial conception—a matter hitherto little 
understood—has now been completely investigated. In New South Wales, 
during six years, there were 13,300 marriages, in respect of which there 
uas ante-nuptial conception, and, as the total number of marriages was 
49,041, at least twenty-seven marriages in a hundred followed conception. 
During the same period the illegitimate births numbered 14,779; there 
were, ther^'fore, 28,145 case.s of conception amongst unmarried women; 
in 13,306 instances marriage preceded the birth of the child, so that the 
children were legitimatized in rather more than forty-seven cases out of 
one hundred. A study of the figures of births of ante-nuptial conception 
makes it obvious that in a very large number of instances pre-marital 
intercourse is not an anticipation of marriage already arranged, but that 
the marriages are forced upon the parties, and would not be entered into 
were it not for the condition of the woman” (cf. Powys, Biometrika, vol. 
i, 1001-2, p. 30). That marriage should be, as Coghlan puts it, “forced 
upon the parties,” is not, of course, desirable in the general moral inter¬ 
ests, and it is also a sign of imperfect moral responsibility' in the parties 
tliemselves. 

The existence of such a state of things, in a young coimtry belong¬ 
ing to a part of the world where the general level of prosperity, intelli¬ 
gence, morality and social responsibility may perhaps be said to be higher 
than in any other region inhabited by people of white race, is a fact of 
the very first significance when we are attempting to forecast the direc¬ 
tion in W’hieh civilized morality is moving. 

It is sometimes said, or at least implied, that in this move¬ 
ment women are taking only a passive part, and that the initiative 
lies with men who are probabl}’ animated by a desire to escajjc 
the responsibilities of marriage. This is very far from being 
tlie case. 

Tlio active part taken by German girls in sexual matters is referred 
to again and again by the Lutheran pastors in their elaborate and 
detailed report. Of the Dantzig district it is said “the young girls give 
themselves to the youth.s, or even seduce them.” The military ninna'uvres 
arc frequently a source of tinchastity in rural <lis(ricts. “The fault Is 
not merely u’ith the soldiers, but chiefly with the girls, who become half 
mad as soon as they see a soMier,” it is rejwrted from the Dresden dis¬ 
trict, And in summarizing conditions in East Germany the report 
states: “In sexual wnntonness girls arc not behind the young nien; they 
allow themselves to be seduced only too willingly; even grown-up girls 
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oftett go with half-grown youtlis, and girls frt-quently give themselves to 
several men, one after the other. It is by no means always the youth 
who elfects the seiiuctiuii, it is very frequently the girls who entice the 
youth to sexual intercourse; they do not always wait till the men come 
to their rooms, but will go to the men's rooms and await them in their 
beds. With this inclination to sexual interc-ourse, it is not surprising 
that many believe that after sixteen no girl is a virgin. Umliastity 
among the rural laboring classes is universal, and e<iuuHy pronounced in 
both sexes” (op. ri7., vol. i, 21S). 

Among women of the cdueaUnl elassc.s the conditions arc somewhat 
different. Restraints, both internal un<l external, are very mucli greater. 
Virginity, at all events in its physical fact, is retained, for tlic most part, 
till long past girlhood, ami when it is lost that loss is concealed with 
a scrupulous earo ami prudence unknown to the working-classes. Vet 
Uie fundanient\l tendencies remain the same. So far us Kngland is con¬ 
cerned, Geoffrey Mortimer quite truly writes [Chapters on Human Love, 
1S08, p. 117) that the two groups of (1) women wiio live in constant 
secret association with a single lover, and (2) women who give tliemselvos 
to men, without fear, from the force of their passions, arc “much larger 
than is generally supposed. In all classes of society there are women 
who are only virgins hy repute. Many have borne children without being 
even suspected of whahitation; but the majority adopt mot hods of pre¬ 
venting conception. A doctor in a small provincial town declared to 
me that such irregular intimacies wore the rule, and not by any means 
the exception in his district.” As reg-ards Germany, a lady doctor. Frau 
Adanis-Lehmann, states in a volume of the Transactions of the German 
Society for Combating Venereal Disease {f^cxualimfiagogiK', p. 271): “I 
can say that during consultation hours I see very few virgins over thirty. 
These M'omen,” she adds, *‘are sensible, courageous and natural, often the 
best of their sex; and we ought to give them our moral sup]K>rt. They 
arc working towards a new ago.” 

It is frequently stated that the pronounced tendency 
witnessed at the present time to dispense as long as possible with 
the formal ceremony of binding marriage is unfortunate because 
it places women in a disadvantageous position. Tn so far as 
the social environment in which she lives views with disapproval 
sexual relationship without formal marriage, the statement is 
obviously to that extent true, though it must be remarked, on 
the other hand, that when social opinion strongly favors legal 
marriage it acts as a compelling force in the direction of leg:*^.’- 
mating free unions. But if the absence of the formal marriage 
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bond constituted a real and intrinsic disadvantage to women in 
sexual relations they would not show themselves so increasingly 
ready to dispense witli it. And, as a matter of fact, tliose who 
are intimately acquainted with the facts declare that the absence 
of formal marriage tends to give increased consideration to 
women and is even favorable to fidelity and to the prolongation of 
the union. Tliis seems to be true as regards people of the most 
different social classes and even of different races. It is probably 
based on fundamental psychological facts, for the sense of com¬ 
pulsion always tends to produce a movement of exasperation and 
revolt. ^Ye are not here concerned with the question as to how 
far formal marriage also is based on natural facts; that is a 
question which will come up for discussion at a later stage. 


Tlie advantage for women of free sexual unions over compulsory 
marriage is well recognized in tlie case of the working classes of London, 
among whom sexual relationships before marriage are not unusual, and 
are indulgently regarded. It is, for instance, clearly asserted in the 
monumental work of C. Booth, Life and Labour of the People. “It is 
even said of rough laborers,” we read, for instance, in the final volume 
of this work (p. 41), “that they behave best if not married to the woman 
with whom tliey live.” The evidence on this point is often the more 
impressive because brought forward by people who are verj' f.ar indeed 
from being anxious to base any general conclusions on it. Thus in the 
same volume a clergyman is quoted as saying: “Tliese people manage 
to live together fairly peaceably so long as they are not married, but if 
they marry it always seems to lend to blows and rows.” 

It mav be said that in such n case we witness not so much the 
operation of a natural law as the influences of a great centre of civiliza¬ 
tion exerting its moralizing effeets even on those who sUind outside the 
legally recognized institution of marriage. That contention may. how¬ 
ever, be thrust aside. We find exactly the same tendency in .Jamaica 
where the population is largely colored, and the stress of a high civiliza¬ 
tion can scarcely be said to exist. Legal marriage is bore discarded to 
an even greater extent than in I.ondon, for little care is taken to 
legitimate children by marriage. It was found by a committee appointed 

to inquire into the marriage laws of .Tnmaica, that three out of every 
five births are illegitimate, that is to say that legal illegitimacy has 
ceased to be iniinoril. having become the recognized custom of the 
majority of the Inhabitants. There is no social feeling against illegiti¬ 
macy. The men approve of the decay of legal marriage, because they 
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scy the womea work better in tlie liou>e wlien they are not married; the 
women approve of it, because they s;xy tliat men are more faithful wlien 
not bound by marriage. This Inis been well brought out by \\ . P. 

Livingstone in his interesting l>ook. ///«rA* Jnviaica The people 

recognize, he udis us (p. 210), that “faitliful living tugetlier constitutes 
marriagethey say that they are '‘married but not pardoned/' One 
reason against legal marriage is that they are disinclined to incur the 
expense of the o/Ticial sanction. (In Venezuela, it may be added, where 
also the majority of births take place outside olTicial marriage, the chief 
reason is stated to be, not moral laxity, but tlio >ame disinelifiation to 
pay tlie expenses of legal weddings.) Frequently in later life, some* 
times when they have grown up sons and tlaughters, couples go through 
the oflicial ceremony. (In Abys'-inia, al>o. it is stated by Haggles Le 
Roux, where the jicople arc Christian and marriage is indissoluble and 
the ceremony expensive, it is not usual for marricnl couples to make 
tlieir unions legal until old age is coining on, £*Vxiiuf-Pro6/cmc. April. 

p. 217.) It is .significant that this condition of things in Jamaica, 
as elsewhere, is associated with the superiority of women. “Tlie women 
of the peasant class,“ remarks Livingstone (p. 212), “are still practically 
independent of the men, and are frequently their superior.s, both in 
physical ami mental capa<ity.*’ They refuse to bind them so Ives to a 
miin who may turn out to bo gv>od for nothing, a burden instead of a 
nelp and protection. long as tlie unions are free they are likely to 

be permanent. If nm<le legal, the ri^^k is that they will become intol* 
erable, and cease by one of the parlies leaving the other. “Tlie necessity 
for mutual kindness and forl>caranco establishes a condition that is the 
best guarantee of permanency*’ (p. 214). It is said, however, that under 
the infiuence of religious and social pressure the people are becoming 
more anxious to a<Iopt “respectable** ideas of sexual relationships, though 
it seems evident. In view of Livingstone's .statement, that such re.specta* 
bility is likely to involve a decrease of real morality. Livingstone jicints 
out, however, one serious defect in the present conditions which makes 
it easy for immoral men to escape paternal rcsponsihilities, and this is 
the absence of legal provision for the registration of the father's name 
on hirth certificates (p. 256). In every country' where the majority of 
births are illegitimate it is an obvious social mKcssity that the names 
of both parontsS should be duly registered on nil birth eortificate.s. U 
has been an unpardonable failure on the part of the Jamaican Govern¬ 
ment to neglect the simple measure needed to give “each child born in 
the country a legal father** (p. 25S>. 

We thus see that we have to-day reached a position in wliich 
—partly owing to economic causes and partly to causes whioli are 
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more deeply rooted in the tendencies involved by civilization— 
nomen are more often detached tlian of old from legal sexual 
relationship with men and both sexes are less inclined than in 
earlier stages of civilization to sacrifice their own independence 
even wlien they form such relationships. “I never heard of a 
woman over sixteen years of age who, prior to the breakdown 
of aboriginal customs after the coming of the whites, had not a 
husband,” wrote Curr of the Australian Blacks.^ Even as 
regards some parts of Europe, it is still possible to-day to make 
almost tlie same statement. But in all the richer, more energetic, 
and progressive countries very different conditions prevail. 
Jlarriage is late and a certain proportion of men, and a still 
larger proportion of women (who exceed the men in the general 
population) never marry at all.- 

Before we consider the fateful significance of this fact of 
the growing proportion of adult unmarried women whose sexual 
relationships are imrecognized by tlie state and largely unrecog¬ 
nized altogether, it may be well to glance summarily at the two 
historical streams of tendency, both still in action among us, 
which affect the status of women, the one favoring the social 
equality of the sexes, the other favoring the social subjection of 
women. It is not difficult to trace these two streams both in 
conduct and opinion, in practical morality and in theoretical 
morality. 

At one time if was widely held that in early states of society, 
before the establishment of the patriarchal stage which places 
women under the protection of men, a matriarchal stage prevailed 
in which women possessed supreme power.^ Bacliofen, half a 

I For pvidence regarding flie general absence of celibacy among both 
savage and barbarous peoples, see, e.g., WoBtcrmarck, History of Human 
Marriage. Cli. VII. 

a There are, for instance, two millions of unmarried women in 
France, while in Belgium .10 per cent, of the women, and in Germany 
sometimes even 50 per cent, are unmarried. 

a Such a position would not be biologically unreasonable, in view 
of the greatly preponderant part played by the female^ in the sexual 
process which insures the consen’ation of the race. "If the sexual 
instinct is regarded solely from the physical side," says D. W. H. Busch 
(/)< 7 S Gesrhlrrhtftleheu dcs Writes. Ift-IO. vol. 5, p. 201). "the woman 
cannot be regarded as the property of the man. but with equal anu 
greater reason the man may be regarded as the property of the woman. 
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century Rgo, was the ^eat champion of tliis new. He found 
a typical example of a matriarclial state among the ancient 
Lycians of Asia iliuor with wliom, Herodotus stated, the child 
takes the name of the mother, and follows her status, not tliat 
of the father.^ Such peoples, Bachofen belierod, were gyiKTCo- 
cratic; power was in the hands of women. It can no longer be 
said that tliis opinion, in the form held by Bachofen, meets with 
any considerable support. As to tlie wide-spread prevalence of 
descent tlirougli tlio mother, there is no doubt whatever that it 
lias prevailed very widely. But such descent through the mother, 
it has become recognized, by no means necessarily involves the 


power of the mother, and mother-descent may even be combined 
with a patriarchal system.- There has even been a tendency to 


run to the opposite extreme from Bachofen and to deny that 
mother-de.Hcnt conferred any special claim for consideration on 
women. That, however, seems scarcely in accordance with the 
evidence and even in the absence of evidence could scarcely be 
regarded as probable. It would seem that we may fairly take as 
a type of the matriarchal family that based on the anibil anak 
marriage of Sumatra, in which the husband lives in the wife’s 
family, paying nothing and occupying a subordinate position. 
The example of tlie Lycians is here in point, for althougli, as 
reported by Herodotus, there is nothing to show that there was 
anything of the nature of a gynanocracy in Lycia. wc know that 
women in all these regions of Asia Minor enjoyed high consider¬ 
ation and influence, traces of which may be detected in the 
early literature and history of Christianity. .\ decisive and 
better known example of the favorable influence of mother- 
descent Oil the status of woman is afforded hv the bcena marriage 
of early Arabia. Under such a system the ivife is not only pre- 


» Mcrodotu-^, Hk. i, Cli. CLXXIII. 

2 That power and relationship are entirely distinct ^yas pointed out 
many years ago by L. von Dargun. ^fultcrrccht und Vaterrecht 18D2 

Prrelopwcut of the Moral Ideas, vol. i, p’ 

thnf 'nT w that Stemmet7. has not proved conclusive^- 

mat mothor-deseent involves less authority of husband over wife, makes 

who. qualifieatic.n that the husband’s authority is impaired 

When he lives among hia vjfe’s kinsfolk. ^ * 
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served from the subjection involved by purchase, which always 
casts upon her some shadow of the inferiority belonging to 
property, but she herself is the owner of the tent and the house¬ 
hold property, and enjoys the dignity always involved by the 
possession of property and the ability to free herself from her 
husband.i 

It is also impossible to avoid connecting the primitive 
tendency to mother-descent, and the emphasis it involved on 
maternal rather than paternal generative energ}’, with the tend¬ 
ency to place the goddess rather than the god in the forefront of 
primitive pantheons, a tendency which cannot possibly fail to 
reflect lionor on the sex to which the supreme deity belongs, and 
which may be connected with the large part which primitive 
women often play in tlie functions of religion. Thus, according 
to traditions common to all the central tribes of Australia, the 
woman formerly took a much greater share in the performance 
of sacred ceremonies whicli are now regarded as coming almost 
exclusively within tiie masculine province, and in at least one 
tribe wliich seems to retain ancient practices the women still 
actually take part in these ceremonies.2 It seems to have been 
much the same in Europe. We observe, too, both in the Celtic 
pantheon and among Mediterranean peoples, that while all tlie 
ancient divinities have receded into tlie dim background yet tlie 
goddesses loom larger tlian the gods.® In Ireland, where ancient 
custom and tradition liave always been very tenaciously presen'ed, 
women retained a very high position, and much freedom both 
before and after marriage. *‘Every woman,” it was said, ‘‘is to 
go the way she willetli freely,” and after marriage she enjoyed 
a better position and greater freedom of divorce than was afforded 

1 Rohortson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia; J. G. 
Frnzer has pointed out [Academy, March 27, 1886) that flic partially 
Semitic peoples on the North frontier of Abyssinia, not subjected to the 
revolutionary processes of Islam, preseire a system closely rcsenihliiiff 
heena marriage, ns well as some traces of the opposite system, by Robert¬ 
son Smith called ha'al marriage, in whicli the wife is acquired by ]*ur- 
chase and becomes n piece of property. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, yorfhern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 358. 

3 Rhys and lirynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, pp. 65-6; cf. R >.''»• 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 93. 
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either by the Cliristian Cliurch or the English common law.J 
There is less difficulty in recognizing that motlier-dcscent was 
peculiarly favorable to the high status of women when we realize 
tliat even under very unfavorable conditions women liave been 
able to exert great pressure on the men and to resist successfully 
the attempts to tyrannize over them 

If we consider the status of woman in the great empires of 
antiquity we find on the whole that in their early stage, the stage 
of growth, as well as in their final stage, the stage of fruition, 
women tend to occupy a favorable position, wliile in their middle 
stage, usually the stage of predominating military organization 
on a patriarchal basis, women occupy a less favorable posi¬ 
tion. This cyclic movement seems to be almost a natural law of 
the development of great social groups. It was apparently well 
marked in the very stable and orderly growtli of Babylonia. In 
the earliest times a Babylonian woman had complete independ¬ 
ence and equal rights with her brothers and her husband; later 
(ns shown by the code of TTamurabi) a woman’s rights, though 
not her duties, wore more circumscribed; in the still later Neo- 
Babylonian periods, she again acquired equal rights with her 
husband.^ 

In Egypt the position of women stood highest at the end, but 
it seems to have been high throughout the whole of the long 
course of Egyptian liistory, and continuously improving, while 
the fact that little regard was paid to prenuptial chastity and 
that marriage contracts placed no stress on virginity indicate the 
absence of the conception of women ns property. ^lore than 
three thousand five hundred years ago men and women were 
recognized as equal in Egypt. The high position of the EgA’ptian 
woman is significantly indicated by the fact tliat her child was 
never illegitimate; illegitimacy was not recognized even in the 

^ Rhy« and Brynmor-Jones, op. eit., p. 214, 

2 Crawloy (Thr Mystic Rose, p. 41 et srq.) gives nunK^roua instanoea, 

3 Bcvillout* ”La Fommo dans I'AntiquH^.** Journal Asiatiqur. 

TiK p. 57. See, als*o, Victor Marx, Bcitragc zur Assqrioloqic, 1809, 
IV, Ileft 1. 
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case of a slave woman’s child.^ “It is the glory of Eg}'ptian 
morality,^ says Amelineau, “to have been the first to express the 
Dignity of Woman.”- The idea of marital authority was 
altogether unknown in Egypt. There can be no doubt that the 
high status of woman in two civilizations so stable, so vital, so 
long-lived, and so influential on human culture as Babylonia and 
Egypt, is a fact of much significance. 

Among the Jews there seems to have been no intermediate stage of 
subordination of women, but instead a gradual progress throughout from 
complete Eubjection of the woman as wife to ever greater freedom. At 
first the husband could repudiate his wife at will without cause. (Tliis 
was not an extension of patriarchal authority, but a purely marital 
authority.) The restrictions on this authority gradually increased, and 
begin to be observable already in the Book of Deuteronomy. The 
Mishnah went further and forbade divorce whenever the wife’s condition 
inspired pity (as in insanity, captivity, etc.). By A. D. 1025, divorce 
was no longer possible except for legitimate reasons or by the wife’s con* 
eent. At the same time, the wife also began to acquire the right of 
divorce in the form of compelling the husband to repudiate her on penalty 
of puni.shmcnt in case of refusal. On divorce the wife became an inde¬ 
pendent woman in her own right, and was permitted to onrrj’ off the 
dowry which her husband gave her on marriage. Thus, notwithstanding 
Jewish respect for the letter of the law, the flexible jurisprudence of the 
Rabbis, in harmony with the growth of culture, accorded an ever-growing 
measure of sexual justice and equality to women (D. \V. Amram, Tho 
Jetcish Law of Dii'orce). 

Among the Arabs the tendency of progress has also been favorable 
to women in many respects, especially as regards inheritance. Before 
hlahommed, in accordance with the system prevailing at ifedina, women 
had little or no right of inheritance. The legislation of the Koran modi¬ 
fied tins rule, without entirely abolishing it, and placed women in a much 
better position. TIus is attributed largely to the fact that Jlahommed 
belonged not to Medina, but to Mecca, where traces of matriarchal cus¬ 
tom still smwi%'ed (W. Marcais, Dcs Parents et dcs Allies Survcsstblcs cn 
Droit ^^usulman). 

1 Donaldson, iromaa, pp. 100. 241 et srq. Nictzold. (DiV Ehc in 
“Aqyplen,” p. 17), thinks tlie statement of Diodorus that no children ^yo^c 
illegitimate, needs qualification, but that certainly the illegitimate chnd 
In Egj'pt was at no social disadvantage, 

2 AmC'lineau. La Morale Effi/pticmie, p. 104; Hobhou^, Morals m 
Erolution, vol. i, p. 187; Flinders Petrie, Jteligion and Conscience m 

Ancient I'OVP^t PP* 
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It may be pointed out—for it is not always realized—that even 
that stage of civilization—when it occurs—wliicli involves the subordina¬ 
tion and subjection of woman and lier rights really has its origin in the 
need for the protection of women, and is aoinetimes even a sign of the 
acquirement of new privileges by women. They are, as it were, locked 
up, not in order to deprive them of their rights, hut in order to guard 
those rights. In the later more stable phase of civilization, when women 
are no longer tx|)Osed to the same dangers, this motive is forgotten and 
the guardianship of woman and her rights seems, and indeed has really 
become, a hnrd.ship rather than an advantage. 

Of the status of women at Rome in the earliest periods we 
know little or nothing; tlie patriarchal systeiu was already firmly 
estahlished when Roman history begins to hecome clear and it 
involved unusuallv strict subordination of the woman to her 
father first and then to her husband. But nothing is more cer¬ 
tain than that the status of women in Rome rose with the rise of 
civilization, exactly in the same way as in Babylonia and in 
Eg)’pt. In the case of Rome, however, the growing refinement 
of civilization, and the o.xpansion of tlie Empire, were associated 
with the magnificent development of the system of Roman law, 
wliich in its final forms consecrated the position of women. In 
the last days of the Republic women already began to attain the 
same legal level as men, and later the great Antonine juris¬ 
consults, guided by their theory of natural law, reached the 
conception of the equality of the sexes as a principle of the code 
of equity. The patriarchal subordination of women fell into 
complete discredit, and this continued until, in the days of 
Justinian, under the influence of Christianity, the position of 
women began to sulfer.i In the best days the older forms of 
Roman marriage gave place to a form (apparently old but not 
hitherto considered reputable) which amounted in law to a 
temporary deposit of the woman by her family. She was 
independent of her husband (more especially as she came to 
Hm with her own dowr}’) and only nominally dependent on her 
family. Marriage was a private contract, accompanied by a 
religious ceremony if desired, and being a contract it could be 


1 Maine* Ancient Aatr, Ch. V. 
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dissolved, for any reason, in the presence of competent witnesses 
and with due legal forms, after the advice of the family council 
had been taken. Consent was the essence of this marriage and 
no shame, therefore, attached to its dissolution. Nor had it any 
evil effect either on the happiness or the morals of Roman 
women.^ Such a system is obviously more in harmony with 
modern civilized feeling than any system that has ever been set 
up in Christendom. 

In Rome, also, it is clear that this system was not a mere 
legal invention but the natural outgrowth of an enlightened 
public feeling in favor of the equality of men and women, often 
even in the field of sexual morality. Plautus, who makes tlie 
old slave Syra ask why there is not the same law in this respect 
for the husband as for the wife,- had preceded the legist Ulpian 
who wrote: “It seems to be very unjust that a man demands 
chastity of his wife while he himself shows no example of it.”’”* 
Such demands lie deeper than social legislation, but the fact that 
these questions presented themselves to typical Roman men 
indicates the general attitude towards women. In the final stage 
of Roman society the bond of the patriarchal system so far as 
women were concerned dwindled to a mere tliread binding them 
to their fathers and leaving them quite free face to face with 
their husbands. “The Roman matron of the Empire,” says 
Hobhouse, “was more fully her own mistress than the married 
woman of any earlier civilization, with the possible exception of a 
certain period of Egyptian history, and, it must be added, than 
the wife of any later civilization down to our own generation."* 

On the strength of the statements of two satirical writers, Juvenal 
and Tacitus, it has been supposed by many that Roman women of the 
late period were given up to license. It is, however, idle to seek in 
satirists any balanced picture of a great civilization. Hobhouse 
cit., p. 216) concludes that on the whole, Roman women worthily 
retained the position of their husbands’ companions, counsellors and 


1 Donaldson, Woman, pp. 109, 120. 

2 Sfercator, iv, 5. 

3 Digest XLVIII, 13, 5. 

4 Hobhouse, ilorals in Evolution^ voK it p* 213, 
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frionds which they had held when an austere system placed them legally 
in Ins power. Most authorities seem now to be of this opinion, though 
at an earlier period FriedHinder expressed himself more dubiously. Tlius 
Dill, in his judicious Roman Society (p. 103), states that the Hoinaii 
woman’s position, both in law and in fact, rose during the Empire; with* 
out being less virtuous or respected, she bwnme far more accoiuplislu'd 
and attractive; with fewer restraints she had greaU-r charm aij<l 
inthicnce, even in public aflairs, and was more and more the cn^ual of In r 
husband. “In the last age of the Western Empire there is no deteriora¬ 
tion in the position and influence of women.’* Principal Donaldson, also, 
in his valuable historical sketch, iromau, considers tp. J13| that there 
was no degradation of morals in the Roman Empire; “the licentiousness 
of Pagan Rome is nothing to the licentiousness of Christian Africa. 


Rome, and Gaul, if we can put any reliance on the description of 
Salvian.” Salvian’s description of Cliristen<lom is probjibly exaggerated 
and one-sided, Init exactly the same may be said in an even greater 
degree of the descriptions of ancient Romo left by clever Pagan satiri-ts 
and Ascetic Christian preachers. 


It thus becomes necessary to leap over considerably more tliai' 
a thousand years before wo reach a stage of civilization in anv 
degree approadiiug in lieiglit the final stage of Itoman society 
In the eighteenth and ninetocntli centuries, at first in France, 
then in England, we find once more the moral and legal move- 
nient tending towards the e<]ualiziition of women with men. We 
find also a long series of pioneers of tliat movement forcsliadow- 
in? Its developments: Mar^- Astor. “Sophia, a Lady of Quality." 
Segiir. ^Irs. Wheeler, and ver^- notably Mary Wollstonecraft in 

4 T indication of the Fights of Woman, and John Stuart Mill in 
rhe Subjection of It'omenA 

The main European stream of influences in this matter 
within liistorical times has involved, we can scarcely doubt when 
we take into consideration its complex phenomena as a whole the 
maintenance of an inequality to the <lisadvantage of women, 
iho fine legacy of Eoman law to Europe was indeed favorable to 
omen, but that legacy was dispersed and for the most part Io«t 
“^Jhej^re predominating influence of tenacious Teutonic 

^nown of these 
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custom associated with the vigorously organized Christian 
Church. Notwithstanding that the facts do not all point in the 
same direction, and that there is consequently some difference of 
opinion, it seems evident that on the whole both Teutonic custom 
and Christian religion were unfavorable to the equality of 
women with men. Teutonic custom in this matter was deter¬ 
mined by two decisive factors: (1) the existence of marriage by 
purchase which although, as Crawley has pointed out, it by no 
means necessarily involves the degradation of women, certainly 
tends to place them in an inferior position, and (2) pre-occupa¬ 
tion with war w’liich is alwa^’s accompanied by a depreciation of 
peaceful and feminine occupations and an indifference to love. 
Christianity was at its origin favorable to u-omen because it 
liberated and glorified the most essentially feminine emotions, 
but when it became an established and organized religion with 
definitely ascetic ideals, its whole emotional tone grew unfavor¬ 
able to women. It had from tlie first e.xcluded them from any 
priestly function. It now regarded thcjn as tlie special repre¬ 
sentatives of the despised element of sex in life.^ The eccentric 
Tertullian had once declared tliat woman was janua DiahoU; 
nearly seven hundred 3 ’ears later, even tlie gentle and philosopliic 
Anselm wrote: Femina fax csl Satana.^ 

Thus Among the Franks, with whom the practice of monogamy pre¬ 
vailed, a woman was never free; she could not buy or sell or inherit 
without Uie permission of those to whom she belonged. She passed into 
the possession of her husband by acquisition, and when he fixed the 
wedding day he gave her parents coins of small money as arrha, and 
the day after the wedding she received from him a present, the morgen- 
gohe. A widow belonged to her parents again (Bcdollierrc, /listoirc dc 
Micum dcs Frangaifi, vol. i, p. ISO). It is true that the Salic law 
ordained a pecuniary fine for touching a woman, oven f'T squeezing her 
finger, but it Is clear that the offence thus committe<l was an offence 
against propertj’, and by no means against the sanctity of a womans 
personality. The primitive German husband could sell his children, and 

1 The influence of Oiristianity on the position of women been 

hell discussed by Ucky. flistori/ of Fiiropcan '‘ol. ii, pp- 

moro rcoontly by Donaldson, H owaii, Bk. iiL 

2 :Migne, Patrologia. vol. civiii, p. 680. 
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sometimes liis wife, even into slavery. In the clcvcjith century cases of 
wife-selling are still lieanl of. though no longer nK-ognizeJ hy law. 

The traditions oj Christianity were more favorable to sexual 
equality than wore Teutonic customs, hut in hecoming amalgamated with 
those cu.stonis they added their own special contribution as to woman's 
impurity. This spiritual inferiority of woman was significantly shown 
by the restrictions sometimes placed on women in church, and even in 
the right to enter a church; in some place.s they were compelled to 
remain in the narthex. even in non-monastic churelies (see for these 
rules, Smith and Cheetham, Diclionari/ of Chrif>lian Antiquities, art. 
“Sexes, Separation of’). 

By attempting to dcsexualize the idea of man and to oversexualize 
the idea of woman. Christianity necessarily degraded the position of 
woman and the conception of womanhood. As Donaldson well remarks, 
in pointing this out (op. rit., p. 1S2), “I may define man as a male 

human being and woman a.s a female human being.What the 

early Cliristians did was to strike the ‘male’ out of the «lofinition of man, 
and ‘human being* out of the definition of woman.” Religion generally 
npptnrs to l>e a powerfully depressing inlluem-e on the position of woman 
notwithstanding the appeal which it makes to woman. Westermarck 
considers, indeed (Origin and Development of the Jloral Ideas, vol. i. 
p. flOfl). that religion “has probably been the most persistent cause of 
the wife's subjection to her husband's rule.” 


It is sometimes said that the Christian tendency to place women 
in an inferior spiritual jiosition went so far that a church council 
formally denied that women have souks. This foolish story has indeed 
been repented in a parrot-like fashion by a number of writers. The 
source of the .story is probably to be found in the fact, n-eorded bv 
Grej^ry of Tours, in his history (lib. viii, cap. XX). that at the Council 
of -lAcon. m 58.7. a bishop was in doubt a.s to whether the term “man'’ 
included woman, hut was convinced hy the other members of the Council 
Uiat It did. The same difiieulty has presented it.self to lawyers in more 
Tnodorn times, and has not always been resolveil so favorably to woman 
as by the Cliristinn Council of MAcon. 

Is « ''-O'"**" prevailed even in the carlv Church 

9 admitfod by Christian scholars. “We cannot hut notice.” writes 

dX'n Oirlionan, of Christian 

Fren it \ of the marriage relationship 

.rrareH )u<=lificntion for marriage, except in , 

'■I'itdren; and in accordance 

I^irshlv o -copt for this single purpose, is 

it is iu 3 tinnhr"‘’‘-f "ft'''' of children. 

e, if entered into ns a remedium to avoid worse evils it 
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is paidoiiiible; the idea of the mutual society, help, and comfort that 
the one ought to have of the other, both in prosperitj’ and adversity, 
hardly existed, ami could hardly yet exist/^ 

From the woman’s point of view, Lily Braun, in her important 
work on the woman question (Die Fraucnfrage, 1901, pp. 28 et seq.) con¬ 
cludes that, in so far as Cljristianity was favorable to women, we must 
see that favorable influence in the placing of women on the same moral 
level as men, as illustrated in the s.iying of Jesus. “Let him who is with¬ 
out sin amongst you cast the first stone.” implying that each sex owes 
the same fidelity. Tt reached, she adds, no further than this. “Chris¬ 
tianity, which women accepted as a deliverance with so much enthusiasm, 
and died for as martyrs, has not fulfilled their hopes.” 

Kven as regards the moral equality of the se.xes in marriage, (he 
position of Cliristian authorities was sometimes equivocal. One of the 
greatest of the Fathers, St. Ba.sil. in the latter half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, distinguished between adviltery and fornication ns committed by a 
married man; if with a married woman, it was adultery; if with an 
unmarried woman, it was merely fornication. In the former ease, a wife 
should not receive her husband back; in the latter case, she should (art. 
“Adulter}',” Smith and Cheethara, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities). 
Such a decision, by attaching supreme importance to a distinction which 
could make no difference to the wife, involved a failure to recognize her 
moral personality. Many of the Fathers in the Western Church, liow- 
sver. like Jerome, Augustine, and Ambrose, could see no reason why the 
moral law should not be the same for the husband ns for the wife, but 
as late Roman feeling both on the legal and popular side was already 
•approvimating to that view, the influence of Christianity was scarcely 
required to attain it. It ultimately received formal sanction In the 
Roman Canon Ijiw. which decreed that adultery is equally committed by 
•itlier conjtigal party in two degrees: (1) simplex, of the married with 
the unmarried, and (2) duplex, of the married with the marriecl. 

Tt can scarcely be said, however, that Christianity succeeded in 
attaining the inclusion of this view of the moral equality of the sexes 
into netiinl practical morality. It was nceepled in theoiy; it was not 
followed in practice. W. G. Sumner, discussing this que.stion (Fo/A- 
trays, pp. 359-.101), concludes: “Wiy are these views not in the niore.cj 
I'ndoubtedly it is because they are dogmatic in form, invented or imposc'd 
by theological authority or philosophical speculation. Tl>ey do not grow 
out of the experience of life, and cannot be verified by it. The reasons 
are in ultimate physiological facts, by virtue of which one is a woman 
and the other is a man.” Tliere is, however, more to be said on thii 
point later. 
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It was probably, however, not so niucli the Church as 
Teutonic customs and the development of the feudal system, with 
the masculine and military ideals it fostered, tliat was chielly 
decisive in fixing the inferior jiosition of women in the mediaeval 
world. Even the ideas of chivalry, whicli have often been 
supposed to be peculiarly favorable to women, so far as they 
affected women seem to have been of little practical significance. 


In his great work on cluvalrj* Gautier brings forward much evi¬ 
dence to show that the feudal sjiirit, like the military spirit ahvay?^ and 
everywhere, on the wliole involved at bottom a disdain for women, even 
thoiigli it occasionally idealized them. ^*Go into your painteil and gilded 

rooms/^ we road in itenaus de Montauban, ‘‘sit in the shade, make vour- 

% 

selves comfortable, drink, eat, work tapestry. <lye ,silk, but rememl>er 
that you must not occupy yourselves with our affairs. Our business is 
to strike with the steel sword. Silence!’* And if the woman insists she 
/s struck on the face till the blood comes. The husband had a legal right 
to boat his wife, not only for adulterj". hut even for contradicting liim. 
Women wore not, however, entirely without power, and in a thirteenth 


eentury collection of Confuntcs, it is set down tliat a husband must only 

he-it his wife rpnsonahly, rrsnablrntcnt. (.Xs roKnrds tlic inisband's right 

to chnstise his wife, spp nlso Ilohhousp. iforaU in Involution, vol. i, p. 

234. In Knginnd it was not until the reign of Charles IT, from which 

so many modern movements date, that tlio husband was deprived of this 
legal right.) 

In the eyes of a feudal knight, it may be added, the be.iuty of a 
horse competed, often successfully, with the he.iutv of a woman. Ir 
Oirher^ de Slet:. two knights. Onrin and his cousin Girhcrt, ride by a 
window at which sits a heautiful girl with the face of a rose and the 
yntc flesh of a lily. “Ix>ok. cousin Girliert. look! Bv Saint >Iurv a 
heautiful woman!” Girl.ert replies, “a beautiful beast is'my 

horse!” “I have never seen nnjtliing so charming ns that voung girl 
ith her fresh color and her dark eyes.” savs Garin. “I kno'w no steed 
to compare with mine.” retorts Girbert \\'hen the men were thus 
absorbed in the things that pertain to war. it is not surprising that 
amorous advances were left to young girls to make. “In all the chanso.i^ 

'vho make the advances. 

v 5 rt” though, he adds, wives are represented ns more 

'>ous {\j. Gautier. Lo Chcvalcric, pp. 230-R, SdR-.’jO). 

T) 4171 Pollock and Maitland inistory of English Law. vol. ii. 

" '‘'"'“"S "O"'™ “'“W OB 

■tolc. (op. „(.,vol. i, p. 224), -tho unmarried Engliah woman, on attain- 
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ing her mnjority, becomes fully equipped with nil legal and civil rights, 
as much n legal personality ns the Babylonian woman had been three 
thousand years before.” But the developed English law more than made 
up for any privileges thus accorded to the unmarried by the inconsi.stent 
manner in which it swathed up tlie wife in endless folds of irrespon¬ 
sibility, except when she committed the supreme offence of injuring her 
lord and master. Tlie English wife, as Ilohhouse continues {loc. cil.) 
was, if not her husband’s slave, at any rate his liege subject; if she 
killed him it was “petty Ireasoii,” the revolt of a subject against a 
sovereign in a miniature kingdom, and a more serious offence than mur¬ 
der. Murder she could not commit in his presence, for her personality 
was merged in him; he was res|>onsible for most of her crimes and 
offences (It was that fact which gave him the right to chastise her), and 
he could not even enter into a contract with her, for that would be enter¬ 
ing into a contract with himself. “The very being and legal existence 
of a woman is su.spendcd during marriage,” said Blackstone, “or at least 
is incorporated and consolidated into that of her husband, under whose 
wing, protection and cover she performs everj’thing. So great a favor¬ 
ite,” he added, “is the female sex of tlie laws of England.” “The 
strength of woman.” says Hobhouse, interpreting the sense of the Eng¬ 
lish law, “was her weakness. She conquered by yielding. Her gentle¬ 
ness had to bo guarded from the turmoil of the world, her fragrance to 
be kept sweet and fresh, away from the dust and the smoke of battle. 
Hence her need of a champion and guardian.” 

In France the wife of the mediieval and Renaissance periods 
occupied much the same position in her husband’s house. He was her 
absolute master and lord, the head and soul of “the feminine and feeble 
creature” who owed to him “perfect love and obedience.” She was his 
chief servant, the eldest of his children, liis wife and subject; she signed 
herself “your humble obedient daughter and friend,” when she wrote to 
him. The historian, De Maulde la Clavi^re, who has brought together 
evidence on tliis |K>int in his Femmes tic la Renaissance, remarks that 
even though the husband enjoyed this lofty and superior position in 
marriage, it was still generally he, and not the wife, who complained of 
the hardships of marriage. 

Law and custom assumed that a woman should be more or 
less under the protection of a man, and even tiie ideals of fine 
womnniiood which arose in this society, during feudal and later 
times, were necessarily tinged by the same conception. It 
involved the inequality of women ns compared with men, but 
under the social conditions of a feudal society such inequality 
was to woman’s advantage. Masculine force was the determiu* 
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factor in life and it was necessary tliat every woman sliould 
have a portion of this force on lier side. Tins sound and 
reasonable idea naturally tended to persist oven after the jirowth 
of civilization rendered force a much less decisive factor in social 
\ife. In England in Queen Elizabeth’s time no woman must be 
nasterless, although the feminine subjects of (^ueen I'^lizabeth 


Iiad in their sovereign the object lesson of a wo?nan who could 
play a very brilliant and elTeetive ])art in life and yet remain 
absolutely masterlcss. Still later, in the eighteenth century, even 


90 fine a moralist as Shaftesbury, in his Characlerislics, refers to 
lovers of marric<l women as invaders of properlv. If siuh con¬ 
ceptions still ruled even in the best minds, it is not surprising 
that in the same centurv. even in tlie followinji centurv, they 
were carried out into ]>rnctice by less educated people who 
frankly bought and sold women. 

» w 


Schrader, in his Itcallcxicon (art. ‘‘Brautkauf’*), ])oints out that, 
originally, tlie purchase of a M'ife was ilio pnrehase of lu*r person, and 
not niorcly of the riglit of ]>rotocting lici*. The original conception prob¬ 
ably persisted long in CJreat Hritain on account of its remoteness from 
the centres of civili/^ition. Tn the olevontli conturj* Gregory ^’1I desired 
I-anfranc to stop the sale of wives in Scotland and elsewhere in the island 
of the Englisli (Pike, lli.Hiory of Crime in Englami, vol. i, p, 00). Tho 
practice never quite died o\it, however, in remote country districts. 

Such transactions have taken place even in Ixmdon. Thus in the 
Annual fxcgisicr for 1707 fp. 00) we reml: *‘AlK>ut three weeks ago a 
bricklayer's lal)orcr at Marylel>one sold a woman, whom he had cohabited 
with for several years, to a fellow-workman for a quarter guinea and a 
gallon of beer. The workman went o(T witli tlu* purchase, and slie haa 
since had the good fortune to have a legacy of £200, and some plate, left 

l>or by a deceased uncle in Devonshire. The parties were marrunl last 

Fridav.” 

% 

Tlie Rev. .1. Edward Vatix {Church Folk-lore, fjccoiid o«Ution. p. 
140) narrates two nutlientic cases in which women had been bought by 
their husbands in open market in the nineteenth century. In one case 
the wife, witli her own full consent, was brought to market with a halter 
vound her neck, sold for half a crown, and led to her new home, twelve 
nulcs off by the new luisband who had purcliascd her; in the other case 
^ publican Imught another man's wife for a Iwo-gnllon jar of gin. 

It is the same conception of woman ns property which, even to the 
present, has caused Uie retention in many legal codes of clauses render- 
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ing a man liable to pay pecuniary damages to a woman, previously a 
virgin, whom he has intercourse with and subsequently forsakes (Natalie 
Fuchs, “Die Jungfernscliaft im Recbt und Sitte,” Sexual ProbUmc, Feb., 
1008). The woman is “dishonored” by sexual intercourse, depreciated 
in her market value, exactly as a new garment becomes “second-hand,” 
even if it has but once been worn. A man, on the other hand, would 
disdain the idea that his personal value could be diminished by any 
number of acts of sexual intercourse. 

This fact has even led some to advocate the “abolition of physical 
virginity.” Thus the German authoress of Una Pocnilcnlium (1907), 
consi{lering that the protection of a woman is by no means so well secured 
by a little piece of membrane as by the presence of a true and watchful 
soul inside, advocates the operation of removal of the hymen in child¬ 
hood. It is undoubtedly true that the undue importance attached to the 
hymen has led to a false conception of feminine “honor,” aud to an 
unwholesome conception of feminine purity. 

Custom and law are slowly changing in harmony with 
changed social conditions which no longer demand tlie subjection 
of women either in their own interests or in tlie interests of the 
community. Concomitantly with tliese changes a different ideal 
of womanly personality is developing. It is true tliat the ancient 
ideal of the lordship of tlie husband over the wife is still more 
or less consciously aflirmcd around us. The husband frequently 
dictates to the wife what avocations she may not pursue, wliat 
places she may not visit, what people she may not know, wliat 
books she inav not read. He assumes to control her, even in 
personal matters having no direct concern witli himself, by 
virtue of the old masculine prerogative of force which placed a 
woman under the hand, as the ancient patriarchal legists termed 
it, of a man. It is, however, liccoming more and more widely 
recognized that such a part is not suited to tlie modern man. The 
modern man, as Rosa Mayrcder has pointed out in a tlioughtful 
essay,1 is no longer equipped to play this domineering part in 
relation to his wife. The “noble savage,” leading a wild life on 
mountain and in forest, hunting dangerous beasts and scalping 
enemies when necessary, may occasionally bring his club gently 
and effectively on to the liead of his wife, even, it may be, uith 

1 RoaaTMavreder, “Einiges Uber die SUrke Faust,” Zur Krilik dcr 
WcihlichkcU, 1905. 
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grateful appreciation on her part.^ But the modem man, wlio 
for the most part spends his days tamely at a desk, wIjo lias been 
trained to endure silently the insults and Jiumiliations which 
superior officials or patronizing clients may inflict upon him, 
this tj'pical modern man is no longer able to assume ctfcctually 
the part of the “noble savage"’ when he returns to his home. He 
is indeed so unfitted for the part that liis wife resents his 
attempts to play it. He is gradually recognizing this, even 
apart from any consciousness of the general trend of civiliza¬ 
tion. The modern man of ideas recognizes that, as a matter 
of principle, his wife is entitled to equality with himself; 
the modem man of the world feels that it would be both ridiculous 
and inconvenient not to accord his wife much the same kind of 
freedom which he himself possesses. And, moreover, while the 
modem man has to some extent acquired feminine qualities, the 
modern woman has to a corresponding extent acquired masculine 
qualities. 

Brief and summary as the preceding discussion lias neces¬ 
sarily lieen, it will have served to bring us face to face with tin- 
central fact in the sexual morality which the growth of civiliza¬ 
tion has at the present day rendered inevitable: personal respon¬ 
sibility. “The responsible human being, man or woman, is the 
centre of modern ethics as of modem law;"’ that is the conclusion 
readied by Hoblioiise in his discussion of the evolution of human 
niorality.2 The movement which is taking place among us to 
liherate sexual relationships from an excessive bondage to fixed 
and arhitraiy' regulations would have been impossible and mis¬ 
chievous but for the concomitant growth of a sense of personal 
responsibility in the members of the community. It could not 
indeed liave subsisted for a single year without degenerating into 
icense and disorder. Freedom in sexual relations involves 


^orth, p. 5f>),<le«jcrlbesn fiTopioiifl 
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mutual trust and that can only rest on a basis of personal respon¬ 
sibility. Where there can be no reliance on personal respon¬ 
sibility there can be no freedom. In most fields of moral action 
this sense of personal responsibility is acquired at a fairly early 
stage of social progress. Sexual morality is the last field of 
morality to be brought within the sphere of personal respon¬ 
sibility. The community imposes the most varied, complicated, 
and artificial codes of sexual morality on its members, especially 
its feminine members, and, naturally enough, it is always very 
suspicious of their ability to observe these codes, and is careful 
to allow them, so far as possible, no personal responsibility in the 
matter. But a training in restraint, when carried through a 
long series of generations, is the best preparation for freedom. 
The law laid on the earlier generations, as old theology stated 
the matter, has been the schoolmaster to bring the later genera¬ 
tions to Christ; or, as new science expresses exactly the same 
idea, the later generations have become immunized and have 
finally acquired a certain degree of protection against the virus 
vhich would have destroyed the earlier generations. 

The process by which a people acquires t]>e sense of personal respon¬ 
sibility is slow, and perhaps it cannot be adcquatvly acquired at all by 
races lacking a higli grade of nervous organization. This is especially 
the case as regards sexual morality, and h.as often been illustrated on 
the contact of a higher with a lower civilization. It has constantly 
happened that missionaries—entirely against tlieir own wislics, it need 
not be said—by overthrowing the strict moral system they have found 
established, and by substituting the freedom of European customs among 
people entirely unprepared for such freedom, have exerted the most 
disastrous eflects on morality. This has been the case among the for¬ 
merly well-organized and highly moral Baganda of Central Africa, as 
recorded in an official report by Colonel I^ambkin (British Ue<lical Jour^ 
nal, Oct. 3, 1008). 

As regards PoljTiesin, also, R. L. Stevenson, in his interesting l>ook. 
In the South Scae (Ch. V), pointed out that, while before the coming of 
the whites the Polynesians were, on the whole, chaste, and the young 
carefully watched, now it is far otherwise. 

Even in Fiji, where, according to Lord Stnnmoro—who was High 
Commissioner of the Pacific, and an Independent critic—missionary effort 
has been "wonderfully successful,” whore all own at least nominal 
allegiance to Christianity, which has much modified life and character. 
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yet chastity has suffered. Tliis was shown by a Royal Commission on 
the condition of the native races in Fiji. Mr. Fitchett, commenting on 
this report (Australasian Review of Rciktcs, Oct., 1897) remarks: ‘*Xot 
a few witnesses examined by the commission declare that the moral 
advance in Fiji is of a curiously patchy type. The abolition of in^lygamy, 
for example, they say. has not told at every point in favor of wometi. 
n^e woman is the toiler in Fiji; and when the supi>ort of the husbanil 
was distrihuUnl over four wives, the burden on each wife was less than 
it is now, when it has to be carried by one. In heatlien limes female 
chastity was guarded by the chib; a faithless wife, an unmarried 
Tnothcr. was summarily put to death, Christianity has abolished club- 
law, and purely moral restraints, or the terror of tlie penalties of tlie 
next world, do not, to the limited imagination of the Fijian. <juito take 
its place. So the standard of Fijian chastity is distressingly low.*’ 

It must always be re«K*mbered tliat when the highly organized 
primitive system of mixed .spiritual and phy.sicul restraints is removed, 
chastity becomes more delicately and unstably poised. The controlling 
power of personal responsibility, valuable ami essential as it is, cannot 
permanently and unrernitUngly restrain the volcanic forces of the pas* 
sion of love oven in high civilizations. *‘Xo perfection of moral consti¬ 
tution in a w<iman,” Ilinlon has well said, *‘no |>ower of will, no wish 
and resolution to he 'good,* no force of religion or control of custom, can 
secure what is called the virtue of woman. The emotion of absoIut4> 
devotion with wliich some man may inspire her will sweep them all away, 
^^ciety, in choosing to erect itself on that basis, chooses inevitable dis¬ 
order, and so long as it continues to choose it will continue to have that 
result.” 

It is necessary to insist for a while on this personal respon¬ 
sibility in matters of sexual morality, in the form in which it is 
making itself felt among us, and to search out its implications. 
Hie mo.st important of tlieso is undoubtedly economic independ¬ 
ence. That is indeed so important that moral responsibility in 
any fine sense can scarcely be said to have any existence in its 
ab.'ence. iforal responsibility and economic independence are 
indeed really identical; they arc hut two sides of the same social 
fact. 1 he responsible person is the person wlio is able to answer 
for his actions and, if need be, to pay for them. The economic¬ 
ally dependent person can accept a criminal responsibility; he 
can, with an empty purse, go to prison or to death. But in the 
ordinary’ sphere of evon*day morality that large penalty is not 
required of him; if he goes against the wishes of his family or 
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his friends or liis parish, they may turn their backs on him but 
they cannot usually demand against him the last penalties of tlie 
law. He can e.xert his own personal responsibility, he can freely 
choose to go his own way and to maintain himself in it before 
his fellowmen on one condition, tliat he is able to pay for it. 
His personal responsibility has little or no meaning except in so 
far as it is also economic independence. 

In civilized societies as they attain maturity, the women tend 
to acquire a greater and greater degree alike of moral respon¬ 
sibility and economic independence. Any freedom and seeming 
equality of women, even when it actually assumes the air of 
superiority, which is not so based, is unreal. It is only on 
sufferance; it is the freedom accorded to the child, because it 
asks for it so prettily or may scream if it is refused. This is 
merely parasitism.^ The basis of economic independence ensures 
a more real freedom. Even in societies which by law and custom 
hold women in strict subordination, the woman w’ho happens to 
be placed in possession of property enjoys a liigh degree alike of 
independence and of responsibility.^ The growth of a high 
civilization seems indeed to be so closely identified with the 
economic freedom and independence of women that it is diffi¬ 
cult to say which is cause and which effect. Herodotus, in his 
fascinating account of Egv'pt, a land which he regarded as 
admirable beyond all other lands, noted with surprise that, totally 
unlike the fashion of Greece, women left the men at home to the 
management of the loom and went to market to transact the 

1 Olive Schreiner has especially emphasized the evils of pr.rasitism 
for women. “The increased wealth of the male,’* she remarks (“Tlie 
Woman’s Movement of Our Day,” Harpcr*s Bazaar, Jan., 15)02), “no more 
ef necessity benefits and raises the female upon whom he expends it, than 
the increased wealth of his mistress necessarily benefits, mentally or 
physically, a poodle, because she can then ptve him a down cushion in 
place of one of feathers, and chicken in place of beef.” Olive Schreiner 
believes tlmt feminine parasitism is a danfjer which really threatens 
society at the present time, and that if not averted ‘*the whole body of 
females in civilized societies must sink into a state of more or less 
absolute dependence.” 

2 In Rome and in Japan, Hohhouse notes (op, cit., vol. i. pp. 

17fl), the patrlarehal syst4*m reaohc<l its fullest extension, yet the laws 
of both these countries placed the husband in a position of practical sub* 
jugation to a rich wife. 
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busbess of commerce.^ It is tlie economic factor in social life 
wliich secures tlie moral responsibility of women and which chiefly 
(Icterniines the position of the wife in relation to her luisband.- 
In this respect in its late stages civilization returns to the same 
point it had occupied at the heginning, when, as has already been 
noted, we find greater equality with men and at the same time 
greater economic independence. 

In all the leading modem civilized countries, for a century 
past, custom and law have combined to give an ever greater 
economic independence to women. In some respects England 
took the lead by inaugurating the great industrial movement 
which slowly swept women into its ranks.* and made inevitable 
the legal changes which, by 1882, insured to a married woman 
the possession of her own earnings. The same movement, with 
its same consequences, is going on elsewhere. In the United 
States, just as in England, there is a vast army of five million 
women, rapidly increasing, who earn their own living, and their 
position in relation to men workers is even better than in Eng¬ 
land. In France from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent, of the 
workers in most of the chief industries—the liberal professions, 


> Heroilotus, Hk. it. Ch. XXXV. Hprodotus notpd that it was the 
woman an.l not the man on whom the rcsponsil)i1itv for supporting a^ed 
parents rested. That alone involved a very high’ci-onomic position^of 
women. It is not surprising that to some observers, ns to Diodorus 
hicuhis It seemi-d that the Egyptian woman was mistress over lior 
husband. 

2hohhou»e Hoc. cil.). Hale, and also Grosso, believe that cood 
economic position of a people involves high jwsition of women. Wester- 
niarck iifoial /t/ra,?, vol. i, p. «01), here in agreement with Olive 
Schreiner, thinks this statement cannot be accepted without niodiricatioii 
though ngTP«-ing that agricultural life has a good effect on woman’.s i.osi! 
tion. because they themselves become actively engaged in it. A Uod 

women n Yi raising woman’.s position, unless 

nion tbcmselvos tnkc a real and not inoroly parasitic jiart in it. 

{iloral fdra.’,. vol. i. Ch’. XXVI. vol. ii. p 29) irives 

SrnHv5>?^‘‘'’T*'* proprietary^and 
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Jnmes flaslnm • domestic servants. (See for details, 

mes Haslnm. in a senes of papers in the En;;Iishtcomatu, 1909.) 
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commerce, agriculture, factory industries—are women, and in 
some of tlie very largest, such as home industries and textile 
industries, more women are employed than men. In Japan, it is 
said, tliree-fifths of the factory workers are women, and all the 
textile industries are in the hands of women.' This movement is 
the outward expression of the modem conception of personal 
rights, personal moral worth, and personal responsibility, which, 
as Hobhouse has remarked, has compelled women to take their 
lives into their own hands, and has at tlie same time rendered the 
ancient marriage laws an anachronism, and the ancient ideals of 
feminine innocence shrouded from the world a mere piece of false 
sentiment.^ 

Tliere can be no doubt that the entrance of women into the field of 
industrial work, in riralry with men and under somewhat the same con¬ 
ditions as men, raises serious questions of another order. Tl>e general 
tendency of civilization towards the economic independence and the moral 
resi>onsibiIity of women is unquestionable. But it is by no means 
absolutely clear that it is best for women, and, therefore, for the com- 
munitj*. that women should exercise all the ordinary avocations and 
professions of men on the same level as men. Not only have the condi¬ 
tions o* the avocations and professions developed in accordance with the 
special aptitudes of men. but the fact that the sexual processes by which 
the race is propagated demand an incomparably greater expenditure of 
time and energy* on the part of women than of men, precludes women io 
the mass from devoting themselves so exclusively as men to industrial 
work. For some biologists, indeed, it scorns clear that outside the home 
and the school women should not work at all. “Any nation that works 
its women is damned,” says Woods Hutchinson (The Gospel According 
to Dartcin, p. 109). That view is extreme. Yet from the economic side, 
also, Hobson, in summing up this question, regards the tendency of 
jnaohine-industrj' to drive women away from the home as “a tendency 
antagonistic to civilization.” The neglect of the home, he states, Is, “on 
Che whole, the worst injury modern industry has inflicted on our lives, 
and it is difllcult to see how it can be compensated by any increase of 
material products. Factory life for women, .save in extremely rare cases, 
saps the physical and moral health of the family. The exigencies of 
factory life are inconsistent with the position of a good mother, a good 

1 See. e.g., J. A. Hobson. The Evolution of ilodern Capitalism, sec¬ 
ond edition. 19D7, Ch. XII. “Women in Modem Industry.” 

2 Hobhouse, op. cit., vol. i, p. 228. 
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wife, or the maker of a home. Save in extreme circumstances, no 
increase of tije family wage can balance these losses, whose values stand 
upon a liiglier qualitative level’' (J. A. Ilob'on, Evolulioti of .1/o</crii 
Cnpilalist}}, Ch. XU; cf. wiiat has l>cen said in Ch. I of the present 
volume). It is now beginning to be recognized that the early pioneers 
of the “woman’s movement” in working to remove the “subjection of 
woninn” were still dominated by the old ideals of that subjection, accord- 
itig to which the niasculinc is in all main respects the superior .sex. 
Whatever was good for man, they thought, must be wpially good for 
woman. That has been the source of all that was unbalanced .and 
unstable, sometimes both a little pathetic and a little absurd, in the old 
“woman's movement.” Tliere was a failure to perceive that, first of all. 
women must claim their right to their own womanhood as mothers of 
the race, and thereby the supreme lawgivers in the sphere of sex and 
the large part of life dependent on sex. This special position of woman 
seems likely to require a readjustment of economic conditions to their 
needs, though it is not likely that such readjustment woiild be permitto.l 
to nlfect their independence or their responsibility. We have had, as 
Madame Juliette Adam has put it, the rights of men sacrificing women, 
followed by the rights of women sacrificing the child; th.it must he fol¬ 
lowed by the right.s of the child nvonstituting the family. It has 
already been necessar)* to touch on this point in the first chapter of this 
volume, and it will again be necessary in the last chapter. 

T.lie question as to the method by which the economic 
independence of women will be completely insured, and the i)ait 
wliich the community may be expected to take in insuring it, 
on the ground of woman's special child-hearing functions, is 
from the present point of view subsidiary. There can be no 
doubt, however, ns to the reality of the movement in that 
direction, whatever doubt there may be os to the final adjustment 
0 tlie details. It is only necessary in this place to touch on 
some of the general and more obvious respects in whicli the 
grow^i of woman’s responsibility is affecting sexual morality. 

The first and most obvious way in which the sense of moral 
r^ponsibility works is in an insistence on reality in tlie relation- 
s ips of se.x. [Moral irresponsibility has too often combined 
''•th economic dependence to induce a woman to treat the 
event in her life which is biologically of most fateful 
^Vity „s a merely pay ami trivial event, at tl.e moat an event 
bis given her a triumph over her rivals and over the 
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superior male, who, on his part, willingly condescends, for the 
moment, to assume the part of the vanquished. “Gallantry to 
the ladies,” we are told of the hero of the greatest and most 
t}'pical of English novels, “was among his principles of honor, 
and he held it as much incumbent on him to accept a challenge 
to love as if it had been a challenge to fight;” he heroically 
goes home for the night with a lady of title he meets at a 
masquerade, though at the time very much in love with the girl 
whom he eventually marries.' The woman whose power lies 
only in her charms, and who is free to allow the burden of respon¬ 
sibility to fall on a man^s shoulder,- could liglitly play the sedu¬ 
cing part, and thereby e.xert independence and authority in the 
only shapes open to her. The man on his part, introducing the 
misplaced idea of ‘Tionor’* into the field from which the natural 
idea of responsibility has been banished, is prepared to descend 
at the lady’s bidding into the arena, according to the old legend, 
and rescue the glove, even though he afterwards flings it con¬ 
temptuously in her face. The ancient conception of gallantr}', 
which Tom Jones so well embodies, is the direct outcome of a 
system involving the moral irresponsibility and economic de¬ 
pendence of women, and is as opposed to the conceptions, prevail¬ 
ing in the earlier and later civilized stages, of approximate sexual 
equality as it is to the biological traditions of natural courtship 
in the world generally. 

In controlling her own sexual life, and in realizing tliat her 
responsibility for such control can no longer be shifted on to the 
shoulders of the other sex, women will also indirectly affect 
the sexual lives of men, much as men already affect the 
sexual lives of women. In what ways that influence will in tlie 
main be exerted it is still premature to say. According to some, 
just as formerly men bought their wives and demanded pre¬ 
nuptial virginity in the article thus purchased, so nowadays, 
among tlie better classes, women are able to buy tlieir husbands, 

1 Fielding. Tom Joncst, Bk. iii, Ch. VII. _ 

2 E%pn the Church to some extent ndoptcil this Allotment of Uio 
responsibilitv. and “solicitAtlon." i.e., the sin of a confessor m seducing 
his female penitent, is constantly treated as e-xclusively the confessors 

sin. 
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and in their turn are disposed to demand continence.^ That, 

Jiowever, is too siini'le-inindfd a way of viewing tlie question. 

It is enougli to refer to the fact that women are not attracted 

to virginal innocence in men and that they frecpiently liave good 

ground for viewing such innocence witli susj)icion.- Yet it may 

well he believed that women will more ami more prefer to exert 

a certain discrimination in the approval of tlu ir husbands’ past 

lives. However instinctivelv a woman mav desire that her bus- 

% % 

band .shall be initiated in the art of making love to her, she may 
often well doubt whether the linest initiation is to he secured from 
the average prostitute. Prostitution, as we have seen, is ulti¬ 


mately as incompatible witli complete sexual responsibility as is 
the patriarclial marriage system with winch it has been so closely 
associated. It is an arrangement mainly dct4?rinined hv the 
demands of men, to whatever extent it may have incidentally 
subseryed various needs of women. Men arranged that one group 
of women sliould be set apart to minister e.xclusively to their 
sexual necessities, while another group should he brought up in 
asceticism ns candidates for the privilege of ministering to their 
household and family necessities. That this has been in many 
respects a most excellent arrangement is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that it has flourished for so long a period, noHvithstand- 
ing the influences that are antagonistic to it. But it is obviously 
only possible during a certain stage of civilizati«)n and in asso¬ 
ciation with a certain .social organization. It is not completely 
congruous with a democratic stage of civilization involving the 
economic independence and the sexual responsibility of both 
sexes alike in all social classes. It is possible that women may 
begin to realize this fact earlier than men. 


It is also believed by many that women will realize that a 
high degree of moral responsibility is not easily compatible with 
the practice of dissimulation and that economic independence 
will deprive deceit—which is always the resort of the weak—of 


•Adolf Ofrrson. f^rxual-ProlIemc. lOOS. p. 547 

.Tl„Vh necossnrj- to refer to the unforhmate results 

hich may follow the iiynorance of husbands (see, c.o., "The Sexual 

a^in in R'-rfic), and w^li bo 

ttgain m Ch* \I of the Drcient volume. ^ 
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whatever moral justification it may possess. Here, however, it is 
necessary to speak with caution or we may be unjust to women. 
It must be remarked that in the sphere of sex men also are often 
the weak, and are therefore apt to resort to the refuge of the weak. 
With the recognition of tliat fact we may also recognize that 
deception in women has been the cause of much of the age-long 
blunders of the masculine mind in the contemplation of feminine 

wavs. Men have constantly committed tlie double error of over- 

« * 

looking the dissimulation of women and of over-estimating it. 

This fact has always served to render more diflBcult still the 

% 

inevitably diflBcult course of women through the devious path of 
sexual behavior. Pepys, who represents so vividly and so frankly 
the vices and virtues of the ordinary masculine mind, tells how 
one day when he called to see Mrs. ilartin her sister Doll went 

or 

out for a bottle of wine and came back indignant because a 
Dutchman had pulled her into a stable and tumbled and tossed 
her. Pepys having been himself often permitted to take 
liberties with her, it seemed to him that her indignation with 
Ihe Dutchman was “the best instance of woman’s falseness in the 
world.He assumes without question that a woman who has 
accorded the privilege of familiarity to a man she knows and, one 
hopes, respects, would be prepared to accept complacently the 
brutal attentions of the first drunken stranger she meets in the 
street. 

It was the assumption of woman’s falseness which led the 
ultra-masculine Pepys into a suflBciently absurd error. At this 
point, indeed, we encounter what has seemed to some a serious 
obstacle to the full moral responsibility of women. Dissimula¬ 
tion, Lombroso and Ferrero argue, is in woman “almost physio¬ 
logical,” and they give various grounds for this conclusion.- 
The theologians, on their side, liave reached a similar conclusion. 
“A confessor must not immediately believe a woman’s words, 
says Father Gury, “for women are habitually inclined to lie.’ ^ 

1 PepTs, Diary, ed. Wheatley, vol. vii. p. 10. 

2 Lombroso and Ferrero. La Donna Df^Unquentej cf. Havelock ElUi, 
ilan and Woman, fourth edition, p. 196. 

3Gurj*, Thiologic Morale, art. 381. 
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This tendency, wliich secuis to be commonly believed to alTect 
women as a sex, however free from it a vast number of individual 
women are, may be said, and with trutli, to ))e lar^'cly the result 
of the subjection of women and therefore likely to disappear as 
that subjection disappears. In so far, however, as it is “almost 
physiological,’’ and based on radical feminine characters, such 
as modesty, affectability, and sympathy, which have an organic 
basis in the feminine constitution and can therefore never 
altogether be changed, feminine dissimulation seems scarcely 
likely to disappear. The utmost that caji be expected is that 
it should be held in check by the developed sense of moral respon¬ 
sibility, and, being reduced to its simply natural proj)ortions, 
become recognizably intelligible. 


It 19 unnecessary to remark that there can be no question here ns 
to any inherent moral superiority of one sex over the other. Tlie answer 
to that question was well stated many years ago by one of the most 
6\ibt1o moralists of love. “Taken altogether.'’ ooiichuleil Senancotir {Dc 
VAmour, vol. ii, p. 85), “we have no reason to assert the moral super¬ 
iority of either sex. Both sexes, with their errors and tlieir good inten¬ 
tions, very equally fulfil the ends of nature. We may well believe that 
in either of the two divisions of the liuinan species the sum of evil and 
that of good are al>out equal. If, for instance, as regards love, we oppose 
the visibly licentious conduct of men to tl>e apparent reserve of women, 
it would be a vain valuation, for the niimher of faults committed bv 
women with men is neces.snrily the same as that of men with women. 
There exist among us fewer scrupulous men than perfectly honest women, 
but it is easy to see how’ the balance is restore«l. If this question of the 
moral preeminence of one sex over the other were not insoluble it would 
Btill remain very complieated with reference to the whole of the species, 
or even the whole of a nation, and any dispute here sooins idle.” 

Tins conclusion is in accordance with the genera! compen.^atorj* and 
oomplcmcnfarj- relationship of women to men (see, c.g., Havelock Ellis, 
J/ou and iro»io»i, fourth edition, c.speoially pp. 448 c< scq.). 

In a recent symposium on tlie question whether women arc morally 
inferior to men, with special reference to aptitude for loyalty {La Rcrnr. 
Jan 1 1009). to which ^-arious distinguished French men and women 
contributed their opinions, some declared that women are usually 
siipcricr; others regarded it as a question of difference rather than c> 
wpcriority or inferiority; all were agreed that when they enjoy the 
same independence as men, women are quite as loyal as men. 
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It is undoubtedly true that—partly as a result of ancient 
traditions and education, partly of genuine feminine character¬ 
istics—many women are diffident as to their right to moral 
responsibility and unwilling to assume it. And an attempt is 
made to justify their attitude by asserting that woman s part in 
life is naturally that of self-sacrifice, or, to put the statement in a 
somewhat more teclinical form, that women are naturally maso¬ 
chistic ; and that there is, as Krafft-Ebing argues, a natural 
•^sexual subjection” of woman. It is by no means clear that this 
statement is absolutely true, and if it were true it would not 
serve to abolish the moral responsibility of women. 

Bloch (Beitriige zur Actiologie dcr Psi/chopathia f^exunlis, Part II, 
p. 178), io agreement with Eulenburg, energetically denies that there is 
any such natural “sexual subjection” of women, regarding it as artifi¬ 
cially produced, the result of the socially inferior position of women, and 
arguing that such subjection is in much higher degree a physiological 
eharncteristle of men than of women. (It has been necessary to discuss 
this question in dealing with “Love and Pain” in the third volume of 
these Stiidica.) It seems certainly clear that the notion that women are 
especially prone to self-sacrifice has little biological validity. Self- 
sacrifice by compulsion, whether physical or moral compulsion, is not 
worthy of the name; when it is deliberate it is simply the sacrifice of 
a lesser good for the sake of a greater good. Doubtless a man who eats 
a good dinner may be said to “sacrifice” his hunger. Even within the 
sphere of traditional morality a woman who sacrifices her “honor” for 
the sake of her love to a man has, by her “sacrifice,” gained something 
that she values more. “Wliat a triumph it is to a woman,” a woman 
has said, “to give pleasure to a man she loves!” And in a morality on 
a sound biological basis no “sacrifice” is here called for. It may rather 
be said that the biological laws of courtship fundamentally demand self- 
sacrifice of the male rather than of the female. Thus the lioness, accord¬ 
ing to Gfrard the lion-hunter, gives herself to the most vigorous of her 
lion wooers; she encourages them to fight among themselves for 
superiority, lying on her belly to gaze at the combat and lashing her 
tiiil witli delight. Every female is wooed by many males, but she only 
accepts one; it is not the female who is called upon for erotic self- 
sacrifice. but the male. That is Indeed part of the divine c-onipensatioii 
of Nature, for since the heavier part of the burden of sex rests on the 
female, it is fitting that she should be less called upon for renunciation. 
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It thus seems probable that the increase of moral respon- 
eibilitv may tend to make a woman's conduct more intelligible to 
others;^ it will in any case certainly tend to make it less the con¬ 
cern of others. This is emphatically the case as regards the rela¬ 
tions of sex. In the past men have been invited to excel in many 
forms of virtue; only one virtue has been open to women. That 
is no longer possible. To place upon a woman the main respon¬ 
sibility for her own sexual conduct is to deprive that conduct of 
its conspicuously public character as a virtue or a vice. Sexual 
union, for a woman as much as for a man, is a physiological 
fact; it may also be a spiritual fact; but it is not a social act. 
It is, on the contrary, an act which, beyond all other acts, 
demands retirement and mystery for its accomplishment. That 
indeed is a general human, almost zoological, fact. Moreover, 
this demand of mystery is more especially made by woman in 
virtue of her greater modesty which, we liavc found reason to 
believe, has a biological basis. It is not until a child is bom 
or conceived tliat the community has any right to interest itself 
in the sexual acts of its members. Tlie sexual act is of no more 


concern to the community than any other private physiological 
act. It is an impertinence, if not an outrage, to seek to inquire 
into it. Rut the birth of a child is a social act. Not what goes 
into the womb but what comes out of it concerns society. The 
community is invited to receive a new citizen. It is entitled to 
demand that that citizen shall he worthy of a place in its midst 
and that he shall be properly introduced by a responsible father 
and a rcspon.sihle motlier. The whole of sexual morality, as Ellen 
Key has said, revolves round the child. 


At this final point in our discussion of sexual morality we 
may perhaps be able to realize the immensity of tlie change wliich 
been involved by the development in women of moral respon- 
sihJlity. So long a.s responsibility was denied to women, so long 
os a father or a husband, backed up by the community, held him- 
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self responsible for a woman’s sexual behavior, for her "virtue,’* 
it was necessary that the whole of sexual morality should revolve 
around the entrance to the vagina. It became absolutely essential 
to tlie maintenance of morality that all eyes in the community 
should be constantly directed on to that point, and the whole 
marriage law had to be adjusted accordingly. That is no longer 
possible. When a woman assumes her own moral responsibility, 
in sexual as in other matters, it becomes not only intolerable but 
meaningless for the community to pry into her most intimate 
physiological or spiritual acts. She is herself directly responsible 
to society as soon as she performs a social act, and not before. 

In relation to tlie fact of maternity the realization of all 
that is involved in the new moral responsibility of women is 
especially significant. Under a system of morality by which a 
man is loft free to accept the responsibility for his sexual acts 
while a woman is not equally free to do the like, a premium is 
placed on sexual acts which have no end in procreation, and a 
penalty is placed on the acts which lead to procreation. The 
reason is tliat it is the former class of acts in which men find 
chief gratification; it is the latter class in which women find 
chief gratification. For the tragic jjnrt of tlie old sexual morality 
in its bearing on women was that while it made men alone 
morally responsible for sexual acts in which both a man and a 
woman took part, women were rendered both socially and legally 
incapable of availing tliemselvcs of the fact of masculine respon¬ 
sibility unless they had fulfilled conditions which men had laid 
down for them, and yet refrained from imposing upon themselves. 
The act of sexual intercourse, being the sexual act in which men 
found chief pleasure, was under all circumstances an act of little 
social gravity; the act of bringing a child into the world, which 
is for women the most massively gratifying of all sexual acts, was 
counted a crime unless tlie mother had before fulfilled the con¬ 
ditions demanded by man. That was perhaps the most unfor¬ 
tunate and certainly the most unnatural of the results of tlie 
patriarchal regulation of society. It lias never existed in any 
great State where women have possessed some degree of regula¬ 
tive power. 
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It has, of course, been said by abstract theorists tljat women have 
the matter in their own hands. They must never love n man until they 
have siifely locked him up in the legal IkumIs of matrimony. Such an 
argument is absolutely futile, for it ignores the fact tliat. while love ami 
even monogamy are natural, legal ninrriag^' is merely an external form, 
with a verv feeble power of subjug;iting natural impulses, except when 
those impulses are weak, ami no [mwer at all of subjiigalihg (hem perma- 
nontlv. Civilization involves the growth of foresight, and of self-conlrol 
in both sexes; hut it is foolish to attempt to place on these fino 
and ultimate outgiowths ot civiliziition a strain which they co\ihI never 
hear. Tlow foolish it is has IxKUi showTi. once ami for all, by Lea in his 
admirable Ilhtorit of fSaccrdotal CcUhoctf. 

Moreover, when we compare the respective aptitudes of men ami 
women in this particular region, it immt he remembered lliat men possosji 
a greater power of forethotight and stdf«eonlrol than women, notwith- 
staruling the ino<lcs1y an<I resene of women. The sexual sphere is 
immensely larger in women, so that when its activity is once arou^icil 
it is much more diineult to master or control, (The reasons were set 
out in detail in the discussion of “Tlic Sexual Impulse in Women*' in 
volume iii of these Studies.) It is, therefore, unfair to \vomeii, ami 
unduly favors men. when too hea\y a premium is placed on forethought 
and self*rcstraint in sextial matters. Since women play the predominant 
part in the sexual tiehl their natural demands, rather than those of men, 
must furnish the standard. 


With the realization of the moral responsibility of women 
the natural relations of life spring hack to their due biological 
adjustment. Motherliood is restored to its natural sacrednoss. 
It becomes the concern of the woinan herself, and not of 
society nor of anv individual, to doturmino the conditions under 
which the child shall be conceived. Society is entitled to require 
tliat tiie father shall in every case acknowledge tlie fact of his 
paternity, hut it must leave the eliief responsibility for all the 
circumstances of child-production to the mother. That is the 
point of view’ wliich is now' gaining ground in all civilized hmds 
both in tlieory and in practice.^ 

I It li.is Wen set out, for inst.nncc, by Professor Wahrnmiul in F.ho 
un<f Ehcrccitl, lOOS. I need scarecly refer agsiin to tito writings of Ellen 
Key, which maybe said to be almost e|>oeb-in:»kiiig in their signilicaiuc, 
specially (in German trnnsbition) Ueber l.icbc und Ehc (nlsj French 
translation), and (in English translation. Putnam. lOOf)), the valuable 
though less important work. The Century of the Child. See also Edward 
carpenter, l.orc'a Cominfi of Age; Forel. t>ic ErxucUc Fiagr (English 
translation, abridged. The Ecxuol Question, Rehman, lOOS); Bloch 
^rrvalhbm unsrre Zeit (English translation. The Ecrunl Life of Our 
Mwe Rehman. IftOS) ; Helene St.Vker. /)iV l.irhe iind die Frauen, 1906; 
'no inul Lapie, La Femme dans la Famillc. 190S. 
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Tlie Definition of Marriage—Marriage Among Animals—The Pre* 
iominanco of Monogjnny—Tlie Question of Group Marriage—Monogamy 
a Malural Fact, Not Based on Human Law—The Tendency to Place the 
Form of Marriage Above the Fact of Marriage—The History of Marriage 
—^farriage in Ancient Rome—Germanic Influence on Marriage—Bride- 
Sale—The Ring—Tlie Influence of Christianity on Marriage—The Great 
Extent of This Influence—The Sacrament of Matrimony—Origin and 
Growth of the Sacramental Conception—The Church Made Marriage a 
Public Act—Canon Law—Its Sound Core—Its Development—Its Con¬ 
fusions and Absurdities—Peculiarities of English Marriage Law—Influ¬ 
ence of tlie Roforiiialion on ^farriage—The Protestant Conception of 
Marriage as a Secular Contract—The Puritan Reform of Marriage— 
Milton as the Pioneer of Marriage Reform—His Views on Divorce—The 
Baekward Position of England in Marriage Reform—Criticism of the 
English Divorce I^w—Traditions of the Canon I>aw Still Persistent— 
The Question of Damages for Adultery—Collusion ns a Bar to Divorce- 
Divorce in France, Germany, Austria. Russia, etc.—The United States— 
Im[>ussibility of Deciding by Statute the Causes for Divorce—Divorce 
by Mutual Consent—Its Origin and Development—Impeded by the Tradi¬ 
tions of Canon f..aw—Wilhelm von Humboldt—Modern Pioneer Advocates 
of Divorce by ^futiinl Consent—The Arguments Against Facility of 
Divorce—Tlie Interests of the Chihlren—The Protection of AVomcn—The 
Present Tendency of the Divorce Movement—Marriage Not a Contract— 
TIic Proposal of Sfarriage for a Term of Years—Legal Disabilities and 
Disadvantages in the Position of the Husband and tlie Wife—Marriage 
Not a Contract But a Fact—Only the Non-Essentials of Marriage, Not 
the Essentials, a Proper Matter for Contract—^The Legal Recognition of 
Marriage as a Fact Without Any Ceremony—Contracts of the Person 
Opposed to Modern Tendencies—The Factor of ^^o^al Responsibility • 
Jfarriage ns an Ethical Sacrament—Personal Responsibility Involves 
Freedom—Freedom the Best Guarantee of Stability—False Ideas of 
Individualism—Modern Tendency of Marriage—With the Birth of a 
Child Marriage Ceases to be a Private Concern—Every Child Must Have 
a Legal Father and Mother—ITow Tliis Can be EfTerted—The Firm Basis 
of Monogamy—'File Question of Marriage Variations—Such Variations 
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Not Inimical to Monogamy—Tlio Most Common Variations—The FlcxJ- 
bilitj of Marriage Holds Variations in Check—Marriage Variations 
rcrsi/s Prostitution—Marriage on a Reasonable and Humane Basis—Sum¬ 
mary and Conclusion. 

The discussion in the previous chapter of the nature of 
sexual morality, with the brief sketch it involved of the direction 
in which tliat moralitv is inovin" has necessarily left nianv 
points vague. It may still be asked what detinite and precise 
forms sexual unions are tending to take among us, and what 
relation these unions bear to the religious, social, ami legal 
traditions we have inherited. These are matters about which a 
very considerable amount of uncertainty seems to prevail, for it is 
not unusual to hear revolutionary or eccentric opinions concern¬ 
ing them. 

Sexual union, involving the cohabitation, temporary or 
permanent, of two or more persons, and having for one of its chief 
ends the production and care of olfspring, is commonlv termed 
marriage. The group so constituted forms a family. This is 
the sense in which the words “marriage'’ and the “family*’ are 
most properly used, whether we speak of animals or of Man. 
There is thus seen to be room for variation a.s regards both the 
time during wliich the union lasts, and the number of individuals 
who form it, the chief factor in the determination of these points 
being the interests of the olYspring. In actual practice, however, 
sexual unions, not only in Man but among the higher animals, 
tend to last beyond the needs of the offspring of a single season, 
"bile the fact that in most species the numbers of males and 
females are approximately equal makes it inevitable that both 
among animals and in Man the family is produced by a single 
sexual couple, that is to say that monogamy is, with however 
many exceptions, necessarily the fundamental rule. 

It will thus be seen that marriage centres in the child, and 
has at the outset no reason for existence apart from the welfare 
o the offspring. Among those animals of lowlv organization 
which are able to provide for themselvc.s from the beginning of 
cxi.tence there is no family and no need for marriage. Among 
human races, when sexual unions are not followed by offsprin-r. 
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there may be other reasons for the continuance of the union but 
tliey are not reasons in wliich either Kature or society is in the 
slightest degree directly concerned. The marriage which grew 
up among animals by lieredity on the basis of natural selection, 
and which has been continued by the lower human races through 
custom and tradition, by the more civilized races through the 
superimposed regulative influence of legal institutions, has been 
marriage for the sake of the offspring.^ Even in civilized races 
among whom the proportion of sterile marriages is large, mar¬ 
riage tends to be so constituted as always to assume the pro¬ 
creation of children and to involve tlie permanence required by 
such procreation. 


Among birds, which frojn the point of view of erotic development 
stand at the head of the animal world, inonogainy frequently prevails 
(according to some estimates among 00 per cent.), and unions tend to 
be permanent; there is an approximation to the same condition among 
some of the higher mammals, especially the anthropoi<I apes; thus among 
gorillas and oran-ut-ans permanent monogamic marriages take place, the 
young sometimes remaining with the parents to the age of six, while 
any approach to loose behavior on the part of tlic wife is severely pun¬ 
ished by the husband. The variations that occur are often simply mat¬ 
ters of adaptation to circumstances; thus, according to J. G. Millais 
{Xatural nistorif of lirithh Ducks, pp. 8, 63), the Shoveler duck, though 
normally monogamic, will become polyandrie when males are in excc.ss, 
the two males being in constant and amicable attendance on the female 
witboiit signs of jealousy; among the monogamic mallards, similarly, 
polygj’ny and polyandry may also occur. See also R. W. Shufcldt, 
“Afating Among Birds,” American yaturalist, March. 1007; for mammal 
marriages, a valuable paper by Robert Mliller, “Silugethierehen.” Sexual- 
Problcmc, Jan., 1909, and as regards the general prevalence of monogamy. 
Woods Hutchinson, “Animal Marriage,” Contemporart/ Revicio, Oct, 

1904, and Sept., 1905. 

There has long been a dispute among the historians of marriage as 
to the first form of human marriage. Some ossume a primitive promis¬ 
cuity gradually modified in the direction of monogamy; others argue 
that mail began where the anthropoid apes left off, and that monogamj 
lias prevailed, on the whole, throughout. Both these opposed views, m 


I Rosenthal, of Breslau, from the legal side, goes so far as 
(“Griindfragen dcs Eheproblems,” Die Xcuc Generattou, ' 

that the intention of procreation is essential to the conception of ga 
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an extreme form, seem untenable, airl the truth appears to He midway. 
It has been shown by varioiis writers, and notably Westerniarck {History 
of Human Marriage, Chs. IV-VI), that there is no soiuul ovidenco in 
favor of primitive promiscuity, and tliat at the present day there are 
few, if any, savage peoples living in genuine iinrestriet<*d sexual promis- 
cviity. This theory of a primitive promiscuity seems to Jiavc been 
suggested, as J. A. Godfrey has |»ointed out i^eirnce of Sex, p. 112), by 
the existence in oiviH/od societies of promiscuous prostitution, though 
this kind of promiscuity was really the result, rather than the origin, of 
marriage. On the other hand, it con scarcely he said that there is any 
convincing evidence of prinnlive strict monog:uny beyond tlic assumption 
that early man continued the sexual habits of Dio anthropoid .apps. It 
would seem probable, however, that the great forwanl step involved in 
passing from ape to man was associ.ated with a change in sexual habits 
involving the temporary a<loption of a more complex system than 
monogamy. It is difficxilt to see in what oilier social field than that of 
sex primitive man could find exeroi'*^ for the <leveloping intellcctnal and 
moral aptitudes, the subtle distinctions and moral restraints, whicli the 
strict monogamy practiced by animals could aiTord no .scope for. It is 
also equally ditlicult to see on what basts other than that of a more 


closely nssociateil sexual system the combined and harmonious efTorts 
needed for social progress could have developed. It is probable that at 
least one of the motives for exogamy, or marriage outside the group, is 
(as was proliahly first pointed out by St. Aug\istine in his I)c Civitaiz 
Oct) the need of creating a larger social circle, and so facilitating social 
activities and progress. Kxactly the same end is efleoted hv a complex 
marriage system binding a large number of people togetlnw by common 
interests. The strictly small nnd confined inouogamic familv, however 
excellently it subserved the interests of the olFspring, contained no 
promise of a wider social progress, \Vc see this among both ants and 
lices, who of all animals, have attained tlie highest social organization; 
their progress was only possible tlirough a profound modification of the 


sjstems of se.xual retutionship. As Espinos said inuny years ago (in his 
Miggcstivc work. Dcs SocUtis Animairs) : “The cohesion of the family 
and the probabilities for the birth of societies are inverse.’* Or, as 
^^hurtzmorc rocontly jioiHtpdout. although imlividunl marriage has pre¬ 
vailed more or less from tlio first, early eoeial institutions, early ideas 

and early religion involved sexual customs which modified a strict 
monogamy. 


Tlic most primitive form of complex human marriage which has vet 
been demonstrated as still in existence is what is called group-marriage 
HI which all the women of one class arc regarded as the actual, or at all 
events potential, wives of all the men in another class. This has been 
observed among some centre 1 Australian tribes, a people as primitive and 
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as secluded from e:ttemal influence as could well be found, and there is 
evidence to show that it was formerly more widespread among them. 
“In the Vrabunna tribe, for example,” say Spencer and Gillen, “a group 
of men actually do have, continually and as a normal condition, marital 
relations with a group of women. Tins state of affairs has nothing 
whatever to do with polygamy any more than it has with polyandry. It 
is simply a question of a group of men and a group of women who may 
lawfully have what we call marital relations. Tliere is nothing what¬ 
ever abnormal about it, and, in all probability, this system of what has 
been called group marriage, serving as it docs to bind more or less 
closely together groups of individuals who are mutually interested in 
one another’s welfare, has been one of the most powerful agents in the 
early stages of the upward development of the human race” (Spencer 
and Gillen, Xorlhern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 74; cf. A. W. 
Howitt, The Xolive Tribes of f^outh-East Australia). Group-marriage, 
with female descent, as found in Australia, tends to become transformed 
by various stages of progress into individual marriage with descent in 
the male line, a survival of group-marriage perhaps persisting in the 
much-discussed jus prim® noctis. (It should be added that Mr. N. W. 
Thomas, in his book on Kinship and Marriape in Atistralia, 1908, con¬ 
cludes that group-marriage in Australia has not been demonstrated, and 
that Professor Westcrmarck, in his Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, as in his previous Uistortf of Human Marriage, maintains a 
skeptical opinion in regard to group-marriage generally; he tiiinks the 
Urabunna custom may have developed out of ordinary individual mar- 
rir.ge, and regards the group-marriage thcorj’ as “the residuary legatee 
of the old tlicory of promiscuity.” Durkheim also believes that the Aus¬ 
tralian marriage system is not primitive, “Organisation Matrimoniale 
Australicnne” L'Annie Sociologiquc, eighth year, 1905). With the 
attainnuMit of a certain level of social progress it is easy to see that a 
wide and complicated system of sexual relationships ceases to have its 
value, and a more or less qualified monogamy tends to prevail as more 
in harmony with the claims of social stability and executive masculine 




The best historical discussion of marriage is still probably Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage, though at some points it now needs 
-to be corrected or supplemented; among more recent books dealing with 
primitive sexual conceptions may be specially mentioned Crawley s 
Mystic Hose, while the facts concerning the transformation of marriage 
among the higher human races are sot forth in G. E. Howard’s Hxsto>y 
of Matrimonial Institutions (3 vols.), which contains copious biblio¬ 
graphical references. There is an admirably compact, but clear and com¬ 
prehensive, sketch of the development of modern marriage in Pollock and 
Maitland, History of English Law, vol. ii. 
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It is necessary to make allowance for variations, thereby 
shunning the extreme theorists wlio insist on moulding all facts 
to tlieir theories, but we may conclude that—as the approximately 
equal number of the se.xes indicates—in the human species, as 
among many of the higher animals, a more or less permanent 
monogamy has on the whole tended to prevail. That is a fact 
of gre^t significance in its implications. For we have to realize 
that we are here in the presence of a natural fact. Sexuial 
relationships, in human as in animal societies, follow a natural 
law, oscillating on each side of the norm, and there is no place 
for the theory that that law was imposed artificiallv. If all 
artificial ‘daws'’ could be abolished the natural onler of the 
sexual relationships would continue to subsist substantially as at 
present. A'irtue, said Cicero, is but Xaturc carried out to the 
utmost. Or, as Ilolbach put it, arguing that our institutions 
tend whither Nature tends, ‘‘art is only Nature acting bv the help 
of the instruments she has herself made.” Shakespeare had 
already seen much the same truth when he said that the art 
which adds to Nature “is an art that Nature makes.” Law and 
religion have buttressed monogamy; it is not based on them 
but on the needs and customs of mankind, and these constitute its 
completely adecpiate sanctions.* Or, as Cope put it, marriage 
is not the creation of law but the law is its creation.2 Crawlev, 
again, throughout his study of primitive sox relationships, 
emphasizes the fact that our formal marriage system is not, as so 
many religious and moral writers once supposed, a forcible 
repression of natural impulses, hut merely tlie rigid crystallization 
of those natural impulses, which in a more fluid form have been 
m human nature from the first. Our conventional forms, we 
must believe, have not introduced any elements of value, while 
m some respects they have been mischievous. 


the ^ n ' ^ rypro^ents an or.Jer which is in hnrmonv with 

with the IHH)p1e. hy no means involves agreement 

a tne Uetnls of any particular legal system of inonogainyr Mono 

••T. .\. rodfrov. Fcirnrr of f!rx. P- 110. 

2 K. D. Cope. “The Marriage Problem.” Open Cou-t. Nov., 1888. 
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gamic marriage is a natural biological fact, alike in many animals and 
in man. But no system of legal regulation is a natural biological fact. 
When a liiglily esteemed alienist. Dr. Clouston, writes (The ITi/gienc of 
.Wind, p. 24,>) “there is only one natural mode of gratifying sexual «tsi(s 
and I'cproductivc instinct, that of marriage,” the statement requires 
considerable exegesis before it can be accepted, or even receive an 
intelligible meaning, and if we are to understand by “marriage” the 
particular form and implications of the Englirh marriage law, or even 
of the somewhat nmre enlightened Scotch law, the statement is absolutely 
false. There is a world of difference, as J. A. Godfrey remarks (The 
Science of Sct, IffOl, p. 278), between natural monogamous marriage and 
our legal system; “the former is the outward expression of the best that 
li''3 in the sexuality of man; the latter is a creation in which religious 
and moral superstitions have played a most important part, not always 
to the benefit of individual and social health.” 

Wo must, therefore, guard against the tendency to think that there 
is anything rigid or formal in the natural order of monogamy. Some 
sociologists would even limit the naturalness of monogamy still further 
Tlius Tarde (“La Morale Sexuelle,” .Ircfu'rcs d’AnIhropologie CrimincUc, 
Jan., 1907), while accepting as natural under present conditions the 
‘cndeiicy for monogamy, mitigated by more or less clandestine concubin¬ 
age, to prevail over all other forms of marriage, considers that this is 
not due to any irresistible influence, but merely to the fact that this kind 
of marriage is practiced by the majority of people, including the most 
civilized. 

With the acceptance of the tendency to monogamy we are not at 
the end of sexual morality, but only at the beginning. It is not 
monogamy tliat is the main thing, but the kind of lives that people lead 
in monogamy. The mere acceptance of a monogamic rule carries us hut 
a little way. That is a fact which cannot fail to impress itself on those 
who approach the questions of sex from the psychological side. 

If monogamy is thus firmly based it is unreasonable to 
fear, or to hope for, any radical modification in the institution of 
marriage, regarded, not under its temporary religious and legal 
aspects hut as an order wliich appeared on the earth even earlier 
than man. Jlonogamy is the most natural expression of an 
impulse which cannot, as a rule, be so adequately realized in full 
fniition under conditions involving a less prolonged period of 
mutual communion and intimacy. Variations, regarded as 
inevitable oscillations around the nonn, are also natural, hut 
union in coujiles must always be the rule because the numbers of 
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the sexes are always approximately equal, while the needs of the 
emotional life, even apart from the needs of offspring, demand 
that such unions based on mutual attraction should be so far as 
possible permanent. 

It must here ng-ain be rcpoatetl that it is the reality, An<l not the 
form or the permanence of the marriage union, which is its essential and 
valuable part. It is not tlie legal or religious formality which sanctilies 
marriage, it is the reality of the marriage wliich sanctifies the form. 
Fielding has satirized in Nightingale, Tom Jones’s friend, the shallow- 
brained view of connubial society which degrades the reality of marriage 
to exalt the form. Nightingale has the greatest diHiculty in marrying a 
girl with whom he has already had sexual relations, although he is the 
only man who has had relations with her. To Jones's argtinicnts he 
replies: “Common-sense warrants all you say, but yet you well know 
that the opinion of the world is so contrary to it, that were I to marry 
a whore, though my own, I should be ashamed of ever showing my face 
again.’^ It cannot be said that Fielding’s satire is even yet out of dale. 
Thus in PruAsia, according to Adclc Schreiber (‘Tleirathsbesclirllnkun- 
gen/^ Die "Scuc Oencration, Feb., 1909), it seems to be still practically 
impossible for a military ofiicer to marry the mother of his own 
illegitimate child 

Tlio glorification of the form at the expense of the reulitv of mar¬ 
riage 1ms even been attempted in poetry by Tennyson in tbe least 
inspired of his works, The Idylls of the King. In ^‘Lancelot and Elaine” 
and "‘Guinevere” (as Julia Magruder points out, .Yoi fA /ImCMoon Keviexo^ 
April, 1903) Guinevere is married to King Artliur, whom she has never 
seen, when already in love with Lancelot, so that the “marriage” was 
moTcly a ceremony, and not a real marriage (c/., May Clilld, “The Weird 
of Sir Imncclot,” 'North A»icncan Itcvicxc^ Dec., 1908). 

It may seem to some that so conservative an estimate of 
the tomlencies of civilization in matters of sexual love is due 
to a timid adherence to mere tradition. That is not the case. 
\Ve have to recognize that marriage is firmly held in position by 
the pressure of two opposing forces. There ore two currents in 
the stream of our civilization: one that moves towards an ever 
greater social order and cohesion, the other that moves towards 
an ever greater individual freedom. There is real linrmony 
wnderlying the apparent opposition of tliese two tendencies, and 
each is indeed tlie indispensable complement of the other. There 
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can be no real freedom for the individual in the things that con¬ 
cern that individual alone unless there is a coherent order in the 
things that concern him as a social unit. Marriage in one of its 
aspects only concerns tlie two individuals involved; in another 
of its aspects it chiefly concerns society. The two forces cannot 
combine to act destructively on marriage, for the one counteracts 
the other. They combine to support monogamy, in all essentials, 
on its immemorial basis. 

It must be added that in the circumstances of monogamy 
that are not essential there always has been, and always must be, 
perpetual transformation. All traditional institutions, however 
firmly founded on natural impulses, are always growing dead 
and rigid at some points and putting forth vitally new growths 
at other points. It is the effort to maintain their vitality, and 
to preserve their elastic adjustment to the environment, which 
involves this process of transformation in non-essentials. 

The only way in which we can fruitfully approach the 
question of the value of the transformations now taking place 
in our marriage-system is by considering the history of that 
system in the past. In that way we learn the real significance 
of the marriage-system, and we understand what transformations 
are, or are not, associated with a fine civilization. When we arc 
acquainted with the changes of the past we are enabled to face 
more confidently the changes of the present. 

The history of the marriage-system of modem civilized 
peoples begins in the later days of the Roman Empire at the 
time when the foundations were being laid of that Roman law 
which has e.xerted so large an influence in Christendom. 
Reference has already been made^ to the significant fact that in 
late Rome women had acquired a position of nearly complete 
independence in relation to their husbands, while the patriarchal 
authority still exerted over them by their fathers had become, 
for the most part, almost nominal. This high status of women 
w'as associated, as it naturally tends to be, with a high degree of 
freedom in the marriage system. Roman law had no power of 


1 See ante, p. 395. 
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intervening in the formation of marriages and there were no legal 
forms of marriage. The Itonians recognized that marriage is a 
fact and not a mere legal form; in marriage by usus tliere was 
no ceremonv at all; it was constituted l)V the mere faet »j1’ living 
together for a whole year: yet such marriage was regarded as 
just as legal and complete as if it had been inaugurated by tlie 
sacred rite of confarreatio. Marriage was a matter of simjile 
private agreemont in wliieh the man and the woman approached 
each other on a footing of ecpiality. The wife retained full con¬ 
trol of her own property; the barbarity of admitting an action 
for restitution of conjugal rights was impossible, divorce was a 
private transaction to which the wife was as fully entitled as the 
husband, and it required no inquisitorial intervention of magis¬ 
trate or court; Augustus ordained, indeed, that a public declara¬ 
tion was necessary, hut the divorce itself was a private legal act 
of the two persons concerned.* It is interesting to note this 
enlightened conception of marriage prevailing in the greatest luul 
most masterful Empire which has ever dominated the world, at 
tlie period not indeed of its greatest force,—for the maximum of 
force and the maximum of expansion, the bud and the full 
flower, are necessarily incomjiatible,—but at the period of its 
fullest development. In the chaos that followed the dissolution 
of the Empire Homan law remained as a precious legacy to 
the new developing nations, hut its influence was inextricably 
mingled with that of Christianity, which, though not at the first 
anxious to set up marriage laws of its own. gradually revealeJ a 
growing ascetic feeling hostile alike to the dignity of the married 
woman and the freedom of marriage and divorce.- With that 
influence was combined the influence, introduced through tho 


pp. or, ct scq.: Ksmoin. Marriage cn 
non, - «/ ilotrimonial lustitu- 

tho tr^ i ' r.?’’' (in agri'cniont with Ix‘ikv) considers that 

existed, was not ti.e cause 

nnj decline of Roman morals. 

the Cliristian Fathers were vcr\' varied, and they 
"bout them; see. c.g.. tho opini.uis colloeted by 
vol "h p. oi by Kumet. History of Reformatio,t (ed. Naros), 
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Bible, of the barbaric Jewish marriage-system conferring on the 
husband rights in marriage and divorce which were totally 
denied to the wife; this was an influence which gained still 
greater force at the Keformation when the autliority once accordei 
to the Church was largely transformed to the Bible. Finally, 
there was in a great part of Europe, including the most energetic 
and expansive parts, the influence of the Germans, an influence 
still more primitive than that of the Jews, involving the con¬ 
ception of the wife as almost her husband’s chattel, and marriage 
as a purchase. All these influences claslied and often appeared 
side by side, though they could not be harmonized. The result 
was that the fifteen hundred years that followed the complete 
conquest of Christianity represent on the whole the most 
degraded condition to which the marriage system has ever been 
known to fall for so long a period during the whole course of 
human history. 

At first indeed the beneficent influence of Rome continued 
in some degree to prevail and even exhibited new developments. 
In the time of the Christian Emperors freedom of divorce by 
mutual consent was alternately maintained, and abolished.^ We 
even find the wise and far-seeing provision of the law enacting 
that a contract of the two parties never to separate could liave no 
legal validity. Justinian’s prohibition of divorce by consent led 
to much domestic unhappiness, and even crime, which ajipears to 
be the reason wliy it was immediately abrogated by his successor, 
Theodosius, still maintaining the late Roman tradition of the 
moral equality of the sexes, allowed the wife equally with the 
husband to obtain a divorce for ndulterj'; that is a point we have 
not yet attained in England to-day. 


1 Constantine, the first Cliristian Emperor, enacted a strict and 
peculiar divorce law (allowing a wife to divorce her husband only when 
he was a homicide, a poisoner, or a violator of sepulchres), which could 
not be maintained. In 497, therefore. Annstasius decreed divorw b) 
m»itual consent. This was nhollshed by Justinian, who only allowed 
divorce for various specified causes, among them, however, including the 
husband’s adiilterv. Tliese restrictions proved unworkable, and Jus¬ 
tinian’s successor and nephew. Justin, restored divorce by 
sent. Finally, in 870. T.eo the Philosopher returned 
ci.«"tnicnt (see. c.g.. ?=mith and Cheetbam. Dtclionari, of Chnstion Anif 

^itic 9 , arts, "Adultery” and "Alarriage”). 
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It seems to be admitted on all sides that it was largely 
the fatal influence of the irruption of the barbarous Germans 
wliich degraded, when it failed to sweep away, the noble con¬ 
ception of the equality of women witii men, and the dignity ainl 
freedom of marriage, slowly moulded by the organizing genius 
of the Itoman into a great tradition which still retains a supreme 
value. The influence of Christianity had at the first no dc^rad- 
ing influence of this kind; for the ascetic ideal was not vet pre¬ 
dominant, priests married as a matter of course, and there was no 
difficulty in accepting the marriage order established in tlie 
secular world; it was even possible to add to it a new vitality and 
freedom. But the Germans, with all the primitively acquisitive 
and combative instincts of untamed savages, went far bevond 
even the early Romans in the subjection of their wives; they 
allowed indeed to their unmarried girls a largo njcasure 
of indulgence and oven sexual freedom,—just as the Christians 
also reverenced their virgins,»—but the Gennan marriage system 
placed the wife, as compared to the wife of the Roman Empire, in 
a condition little better than that of a domestic slave. In one 
form or another, under one disguise or another, the system of 
wife-purchase prevailed among the Germans, and, whenever that 
system is influential, even wlicn the wife is honored her privileges 
ore diminished,^ Among the Teutonic peoples generally, as 
among the early English, marriage was indeed a private trans¬ 
action but it took the form of a sale of the bride by the father, or 
other legal guardian, to the bridegroom. The bciveddung was a 


♦I'""’'*"-*'-/ Gorman attitu.lo towards 

as xt ^ * privilegra wl.ieh even tl.o married woman onjovod so fur 
•n.rSin" considered a rvliahle guide, seem to have been the 

%cstig05 of nn earlier social state on a more niatriarclial basU 
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ot though some time after the introduction 
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real contract of sale.^ “Sale-marriage” was the most nsnal form 
of marriage. The ring, indeed, probably was not in origin, as 
some have supposed, a mark of servitude, but rather a form of 
bride-price, or arrha, that is to say, earnest money on tlie contract 
of marriage and so the symbol of it.- At first a sign of the 
bride’s purchase, it was not till later that the ring acquired the 
significance of subjection to the bridegroom, and that significance, 
later in the Middle Ages, was further emphasized by other cere¬ 
monies. Thus in England the York and Sarum manuals in 
some of their forms direct the bride, after the delivery of the 
ring, to fall at her husband’s feet, and sometimes to kiss his right 
foot. In liussia, also, the bride kissed her husband’s feet. At a 
later period, in France, this custom was attenuated, and it became 
customary for the bride to let the ring fall in front of the altar 
and then stoop at lier husband’s feet to pick it up.* Feudalism 
carried on, and by its military character exaggerated, these 
Teutonic influences. A fief was land held on condition of 
military service, and the nature of its influence on marriage is 
implied in tliat fact. The woman was given with tlie fief and 
her own will counted for nothing.'* 

Tlie Christian Church in the beginning accepted the forms 


1 Howard, op. cit., vol. i, p. 259; Smith and Clieetham, Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, art. Arrhw. It would appear, however, that 
the “hride-i ale,” of which Tacitus speaks, was not strictly the sale of a 
chattel nor of a slave-girl, but the sale of the tnund or protectorship over 
the girl. U is true the distinction may not alway.s have been clear to 
those who took part in the transactioii. Similarly the Anglo-Saxon 
betrothal • as not so much a payment of the bride's price to her kinsmen, 
althougli jy a matter of fact, they might make a profit out of the trans¬ 
action as It covenant stipulating for the bride’s hoimr.able trc.atmcnt as 
wife and vidow. Reminiscences of this, remark Pollock and Maitland 
(op. cif.. '’Cl. ii. p. 301). may be found in “that curious cabinet of anti¬ 
quities, tlie marriage ritual of the English Church.” 

2 Howard, op. cit.. vol. i. pp. 278-2S1, 380. Tlie Arrha crept into 
Roman and Byzantine law during the sixth century. 

3.T. Wicklinrn T.egg. Ecrlrsioloyical Essays, p. 
added that the idea of the snbonlinntion of the wife to the hiisbantt 
ajipeared in the Christian Omreh at a somewhat early period, and no 
doubt indipendentlv of Cermanic influences; St Augustine said (SerrM 
XXX^HT, cap. vi) that a good materfamilias must not be ashamed tO 
coll horse.f her husband’s servant (onci7/a). 

4 Se^, c.g., h. Gautier, La Chcvalcrie, Ch. IX. 
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of marriage already existing in those countries in which it found 
itself, the Jloman forms in tiie lands of Latin tradition and the 
German forms in Teutonic lands. It merely demanded (as it 
also demanded for other civil contracts, such as an ordinary 
sale) tiiat they should be hallowed by priestly benediction. But 
the marriage was recognized by the Church even in tlie absence 
of such benediction. There was no special religious marriage 
sen’ice, either in the East or the West, earlier than the sixth 
century. It was simply the custom for the married couple, after 
the secular ceremonies were completed, to attend the churcli, 
listen to the ordinary service and take the sacrament. A special 
marriage service was developed slowly, and it was no part of 
the real marriage. During the tenth century (at all events in 
Italy and France) it was beginning to become customary to cele¬ 
brate the first part of the real nuptials, still a purely temporal 
act, outside the church door. Soon this was followed by the 
regular bride-mass, directly applicable to the occasion, inside the 
church. By the twelfth century the priest directed the cere¬ 
mony, now involving an imposing ritual, wliich began outside the 
church and ended with the bridal mass inside. By the thirteenth 
century, the priest, superseding the guardians of the young 
couple, himself officiated through the whole ceremony. Up to 
that time marriage had been a purely private business transaction. 
Thus, after more than a millennium of Christianity, not by la \7 

but by the slow growth of custom, ecclesiastical marriage was 
established.! 

an event of very great importance not 
merely for the Church but for the whole history of European 
marriage even down to to-day. The whole of our public method 
of celebrating marriage to-day is based on that of the Catholic 
Church as established in the tuelfth century and formulated in 
the Canon law. Even the publication of banns has its origin here, 
and the fact that in our modern civil marriage the public 
ceremony takes place in an office and not in a Church may dis- 
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guise but cannot alter the fact that it is the direct and unques* 
tionable descendant of the public ecclesiastical ceremony which 
embodied the slow and subtle triumph—so slow and subtle that 
its history is ditficult to trace—of Christian priests over the 
private affairs of men and women. Before they set themselves to 
tills task marriage everywhere was the private business of the 
persons concerned; when they had completed their task,—and 
it was not absolutely complete until the Council of Trent,—a 
private marriage had become a sin and almost a crime.^ 

It may seem a matter for surprise that the Church which, 
as w’e know, had show'n an ever greater tendency to reverence 
virginity and to cast contumely on the sexual relationship, should 
yet, parallel with that movement and with the growing influence 
of asceticism, liave shown so great an anxiety to capture marriage 
and to confer on it a public, dignified, and religious character. 
There was, however, no contradiction. Tlie factors tliat were 
constituting European marriage, taken as a whole, were indeed 
of very diverse characters and often involved unreconciled con¬ 
tradictions. But so far as the central efforts of the ecclesiastical 
legislators were concerned, there was a definite and intelligibh; 
point of view. The very depreciation of the sexual instinct 
involved the necessity, since the instinct could not be uproote-., 
of constituting for it a legitimate clianncl, so that ecclesiastic-! 
matrimony was, it has been said, “analogous to a license to sell 
intoxicating liquors.”^ iloreover, matrimony exhibited the 
power of the Cliurch to confer on the license a dignity and dis¬ 
tinction which would clearly separate it from the general stream 
of lust. Sexual enjoyment is impure, the faithful cannot par¬ 
take of it until it has been purified by the ministrations of the 
Church. The solemnization of marriage was tlie necessary 
result of tlie sanctification of virginity. It became necessary 


1 Anv later changes in Catholic Canon law have merely been in tho 

null und void* 

2 JC. S. P. HajTies, Our Divorce Law, p. 3. 
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to sanctify marriage also, and hence was developed the indis¬ 
soluble sacrament of matrimony. The conception of inarriago 
as a religious sacrament, a conception of far-reacliing influence, 
is the great contribution of the Catholic Churcli to the history 
of marriage. 

It is iniportint to roinember that, while Cliristinnity brouglit the 
idea of niarriago as a sacrament into the main stream of the in'stitutional 
history of Europe, that idea was merely developed, not Invented, by t!ie 
Cliurch. It is an ancient and even primitive idea. TIjo Jews believed 
that marriage is a magico-rcligious l>ond. having in it something mystical 
rcsenibling a sacrament, and that idea, siiys Durkheim {L'An>\(e Sccio- 
logiqtic, eighth year, 1005, p. 419), is perhaps very nrcliaic, and hangs 
on to the generally magic character of sox relations. “The mere act of 
union, Crawley remarks (The Mystic Rose, p. 318) concerning savages, 
“is potentially a marriage ceremony of the pocramental kind. , , . , 

One may even credit the earliest animistic men with some such rngxia 
conception before any ceremony became crystallized.” The essence of a 
marriage ceremony, the same writer continues, “is the ‘joiniiig together* 
of a man and n Moman; in the words of our English service, ‘for this 
cause shall n man leave his father and mother and shall be joined unto 
his wife; and they two shall be one flesh.’ At the other side of the 
world, amongst the Ornng Benuns, these words arc pronounced by an 
elder, when a marriage is solemnized: ‘Listen nil ye that arc present; 
those that were distant are now brought together; those that were 
separated are now united.’ Marriage ceremonies in all stages of culture 
may be called religious with as much propriety ns any ceremony what¬ 
ever. Tlio.se who were separated are now joined together, those who 
were mutually taboo now break the tnlnjo.” Thus marriage ceremonies 
prevent sin and neutralize danger. 

Tlie Catholic conception of marriage was, it is clear, in essentials 
precisely the primitive conception. Christianity drew the sacramental 
idea from the archaic traditions in popular consciousness, and its own 
ecclesiastical contribution lay in slowly giving that idea a formal and 
y»gid shape, and in declaring it indissoluble. As among savages, it was 
in the act of consent that the essence of the sacrament lay; the 
n nention of the priest was not. in principle, necessary- to give mar¬ 
riage it.s religiously binding character. Tlie essence of the saerament 
was mutual acceptance of each other by the man and the woman, ns hus- 
nci and wife, and tcohnienlly the priest who presldo<l at the ceremony 
tbft witness of the sacrament. The essential fact being thus 

chflroT consent, the sacrament of mntrimonv had the pwuliar 

wr of being without any outward und visible sign, i'erhaps Si 
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was this fact, instinctively felt as a weakness, which led to the immense 
einpliasis on the indissolubility of the sacrament of matrimony, already 
established by St. Augustine. The Canonists brought forward various 
arguments to account for that indissolubility, and a frequent argument 
has always been the Scriptural application of the term “one flesh” to 
married couples; but the favorite argument of the Canonists was that 
m.atrimony represents the union of Christ with the Cliurch; that is 
indissoluble, and therefore its image must be indissoluble (Esmein. op. 
ciC, vol. i. p. 04). In part, also, one may well believe, the idea of the 
indissolubility of marriage suggested itself to the ecclesiastical mind by 
a natural association of ideas: the vow of virginity in raonasticism was 
indissoluble; ought not the vow of sexual relationship in matrimony to 
be similarly indissoluble? It appears that it was not \uitil 1104, in 
Peter l..ombard’s Sentences, that clear and formal recognition is found of 
matrimony as one of the seven sacraments (Iloward, op. cit., vol. i, p. 

333). 


Tile Church, however, had not only made marriage a reli¬ 
gious act; it had also made it a public act. The officiating priest, 
who had now become tlie arbiter of marriage, was bound by all 
tlie injunctions and prohibitions of the Church, and he could 
not allow himself to bend to the inclinations and interests of 
individual couples or their guardians. It was inevitable that in 
this matter, as in other similar matters, a code of ccclesmsticul 
regulations should be gradually developed for his guidance. 
This need of the Church, due to its growing control of the 
world’s affairs, was the origin of Canon law. ith t!ie develop¬ 
ment of Canon law the whole field of the regulation of the 
sexual relationships, and the control of its aberrations, became an 
exclusively ecclesiastical matter. The secular law could take no 
more direct cognizance of adultery than of fornication or mastur¬ 
bation ; bigamy, incest, and sodomy wore not temporal crimes, 

the Church was supreme in tlie whole sphere of sex. 

It was during the twclftii century that Canon law develop^!, 
and Gratian was the master mind who first moulded it. e 
belonged to the Bolognese school of jurispnidence w ne i a 
inlieritcd the sane traditions of Roman law. The Canons w i 
Gratian compiled wore, however, no more the mere o 

legal traditions than they were the outcome of cloistered 
logical speculation. They were tlie result of a response to 
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practical needs of the day before those needs had had time to 
form a foundation for line-spun subtleties. At a somewhat 
later period, before the close of the century, the Italian jurists 
were vanquished by the Oallic theologians of Paris as represented 
bv Peter Lombard. The result was the introduction of mis- 
chievous comple.\ities which went far to rob Canon law alike of 
its certainty and its adaptation to human necessities. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the parasitic accretions which 

swiftly began to form around the Canon law and to entangle its 

practical activity, that legislation embodied—predominantly at 

the outset and more obscurely throughout its whole period of 

vital activitv—a sound core of real value. The Canon law 
% 

recognized at the outset that the essential fact of marriage is the 
actual sexual union, accomplished with the intention of inaugu¬ 
rating a permanent relationship. The copula carnalis, the mak¬ 
ing of two “one flesh,” according to the Scriptural phrase, a 
mvstic symbol of tlie union of the Cluirch to Christ, was the 
essence of marriage, and the mutual consent of the couple alone 
sufficed to constitute marriage, even without any religious bene¬ 
diction, or without any ceremony at all. The fonnlcss and 
unblessed union was still a real and binding marriage if the two 
parties had willed it so to be.t 

\Miatever hard things may he said about the Canon law, it must 
no%-er be forgotten that it carried through the Middle Ages until the 
middlo of the sixteenth century the great truth that the essence of mar¬ 
riage lies not in rites nnd forms, but in the mutual consent of the two 
persons who marry each other. When the Catholic Church, in its grow¬ 
ing rigidity, lost that conception, it was taken up by the Protestants 
<ind Puritans in their first stage of ardent vital activity, thougli it was 
more or less dropped as they foil hack into a state of sul>sorvloncc to 
forms. It continued to be maintained by moralists and poets. Thu'. 
George Chapman, the dramatist, who was l>oth moralist and poet, in 
The Qcntlcman Usher (1606), represents the riteless marriage of hi^ 
hero and heroine, whick the latter thus introduces:— 


I . Council of Trent, in the sixteenth Centura’, which madt. 

ecciesmsticnl rites essential to binding marriage; but even then fiftv- 
"•X prelates voted against that decision. 
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"May not we now 

Onr contract make and inarrj' before Heaven? 

Are not the laws of God and Nature more 
Than formal laws of men ? Are outward ritCR 
More virtiiojis than the verj’ substance is 
Of holy nuptials solemnzicd within? 

. . . . The eternal acts of our pure souls 

Knit us with God, the soul of all the world, 

He shall be priest to us; and with such rites 
As we can here devise we will express 
And strongly ratify our hearts’ true vows, 

^Miich no external violence shall dissolve.” 

And to-day, Ellen Key, the distinguished prophet of marriage reform, 
declares at the end of her Licbe und Ehe that the true marriage law 
contains only the paragraph: ‘‘They who love each other are husband and 
wife.” 


The establisliment of marriage on this sound and natural¬ 
istic basis had the furtlicr excellent result that it placed the man 
and tlie woman, who could thus constitute marriage by their con¬ 
sent in entire disregard of the wishes of their parents or families, 
on the same moral level. Here the Church was following alike 
the later Romans and the early Christians like Lactantius and 
Jerome who had declared that what was licit for a man was licit 
for a woman. The Pcnitentials also attempted to set up this 
same moral law for both sexes. The Canonists finally allowed a 
certain supremacy to the husband, though, on the other hand, 
they sometimes seemed to assign even the chief part in marriage 
to the wife, and the attempt was made to derive the word mairi- 
monium from tnairis munium, thereby declaring the maternal 
function to be the essential fact of marriage.^ 

Tlie sound elements in the Canon law conception of marriage 
were, however, from a very early period largely if not altogether 
neutralized by the verbal subtleties by which they were overlaid, 
and even by its own fundamental original defects. Even in the 
thirteentli century it began to be possible to attach a superior 
force to marriage verbally formed per verba de pr(B3enti than to 


1 Esmein, op. cit., vol. i, p. 91. 
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one constituted by sexual union, while so many impediments to 
marriage were set up that it hecnine dilhcult to know wliat mar¬ 
riages were valid, an important point since a marriage even inno¬ 
cently contracted within the prohibited degrees was only a 
putative marriage. The most serious and the most jirofoundly 
unnatural feature of this ecclesiastical conception of marriage 
was the flagrant contradiction between the extreme facility with 
which the gate of marriage was flung open to the young couple, 
even if they were little more than children, and the extreme 
rigor with which it was locked and bolted when they were inside. 
That is still the defect of the marriage system we have inherited 
from the Churdi, hut in the hands of the Canonists it was 
emphasized both on the side of its facility for entrance and of 
its difliculty for exitd Alike from the standpoint of reason and 
of humanity the gate that is easy of ingress must be easy of 
egress; or if the exit is necessarily diflicult then extreme care 
must be taken in admission. But neither of these necessary pre¬ 
cautions was possible to the Canonists. Matrimony was a 
sacrament and all must lie welcome to a sacrament, the more so 
since otlierwise they may bo thrust into the mortal sin of fornica¬ 
tion. On the other side, since matrimony was a sacrament, when 
once truly formed, beyond the permissible power of verbal 
quibbles to invalidate, it could never he abrogated. The very 
institution that, in the view of the Church, had been set up as a 
mlwark against license became itself an instrument for artifici.ally 
creating license. So that the net result of the Canon law in the 
long run was the production of a state of things which—in tlie 
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eyes of a large part of Christendom—^more than neutralized the 
soundness of its original conception.^ 

In England, where from tlie ninth centurj’, marriage was gener¬ 
ally accepted by the ecclesiastical and temporal powers as indissoluble, 
Canon law was, in the main, established as in the rest of Christendom. 
There were, however, certain points in which Canon law was not accepted 
by the law of England. By English law a ceremony before a priest was 
nccessarj’ to the validity of a marriage, though in Scotland the Canon 
law doctrine was accepted that simple consent of the parties, even 
exchanged secretly, svifficed to constitute marriage. Again, the issue of 
a void marriage contracted in innocence, and the issue of persons who 
subsequently marry each other, are legitimate by Canon law, but not by 
the common law of England (Geary, Marriage and Fnmihj Relations, 
p. 3; Pollock and Maitland, loc. cit.). The Canonists regarded the dis- 
.abilities atUxching to bastardy as a punishment inflicted on the otTending 
parents, and considered, thoVeforc. that no burden should fall on the 
children when there had been a ceremony in good faith on the part of 
one at least of the parents. In this respect the English law is less rea¬ 
sonable and humane. It was at the Council of Merton, in 1236. that the 
barons of England rejected the proposal to make the laws of England 
harmonize with the Canon law, that is. with the ecclesiastical law of 
Christendom generally, in allowing children born before wedlock to be 
legitimated by subsequent marriage. Grosseteste poured forth his c o- 
quence and his arguments in favor of the change, but in vain, and the 
law of England has ever since stood alone in this respect (Freeman, 
“:\Ierton Priorv,” English Towns and Districts). Tlie proposal uas 
rejected in the'famous formula. “Nolumus leges Angliffi nuitarc,” a for- 
mula which rncrelv stood for an unreasonable and inhumane oh>tinacy. 

In the United States, while liy common law subsequent innrnngo 
fails to legitimate children born before marriage, in many of tl>e States 
the subsequent marriage of the parents ofTeets by statute *1- 
of the child, sometimes (as in Maine) automatically, more mually (a 
in Massachusetts) through special acknowledgment by the father. 

The appearance of Lutl.er and tl.e Eefnrmation involved 
the decay of the Canon law system so far as Europe as a w lo 
was concerned. It was tor many reasons impossible for 

:^Canonist,, say Pollock r.'-'liVj'I"'::'(“‘ci ", 
capricious mess of the marriage law. nnibbl'ing had more disas- 

ti.o .siiacuon 

*> 5 twccn 5 pon«a(ia de prccscnU and do futuro. 
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Protestant reformers to retain formally either the Catholic con¬ 
ception of matrimony or the precariously elaborate legal structure 
which the Church had built up on that conception. It can 
scarcely be said, indeed, tliat the Protestant attitude towards the 


Catholic idea of matrimony was altogether a clear, logical, or 
consistent attitude. It Avas a revolt, an emotional impulse, rather 
than a matter of reasoned principle. In its inevitable necessity, 
under the circumstances of the rise of Protestantism, lies its 
justification, and, on tlie whole, its wholesome soundness. It 
took the form, which may seem strange in a religious movement, 
of proclaiming that marriage is not a religious but u secular 
matter. Marriage is, said Luther, ‘^a worldly thing,and Calvin 
put it on the same level as house-building, farming, or shoe¬ 
making. But wliile this secularization of marriage represents 
the general and final drift of Protestantism, the leaders of 
Protestantism were tliemseivcs not altogether conrulcnt and clear¬ 
sighted in the matter. Kven Luther was a little confused on this 
point; sometimes he seems to call marriage “a sacrament,” 
sometimes “a temporal business,” to be left to the state.i It 
was tlie latter view which tended to prevail. But at first there 


was a period of confusion, if not of chaos, in the minds of the 
Keformers; not only were they not always convinced in their 
own minds; they Avore at variance with each other, especially on 
the very practical question of divorce. Luther on the Avhole 
belonged to the more rigid party, including Calvin and Beza, 
^Much Avould grant divorce only for adultery and malicious deser¬ 
tion; some, including many of the early English Protestants, 
''ere in favor of allowing the hushand to (iivoree for adultery but 
ot the wife. Another party, including Zwingli. were influenced 

fh, ‘direction, and—moving toAvards 

t 8 andpomt of Boman Imperial legislation—admitted various 
uses of divorce. Some, like Buoer, anticipating Milton, Avould 
even allow divorce when tlie husband was unable to love bis wife 
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At the beginning some of the Reformers adopted the principle of 
self-divorce, as it prevailed among the Jews and was accepted by 
some early Church Councils. In this way Luther held that the 
cause for the divorce itself effected the divorce without any 


judicial decree, though a magisterial permission was needed for- 
remarriage. This question of remarriage, and the treatment 
of the adulterer, were also matters of dispxitc. The remarriage 
of the innocent party was generally accepted; in England it began 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, was pronounced valid by 
the Archbishop of Canterbur)-, and confirmed by Parliament. 
Many Reformers were opposed, however, to the remarriage of the 
adulterous party. Beust, Beza, and Melanchthon would have 
him hanged and so settle the question of remarriage; Luther 
and Calvin would like to kill him, but since the civil rulers were 
slack in adopting that measure they allowed him to remarry, if 

possible in some other part of the country.^ 

The final outcome was that Protestantism framed a con¬ 


ception of marriage mainly on tlie legal and economic factor—a 
factor not ignored but strictly subordinated by the Canonists— 
and regarded it as essentially a contract. In so doing they were 
on the negative side effecting a real progress, for they broke the 
power of an antiquated and artificial system, but on tlie positnc 
side they were merely returning to a conception which prevails in 
barbarous .societies, and is most pronounced when marriage is 
,„ost as.similnhle to purchase. The steps taken by Protestan ism 
involved a considerable change in the nature of marnage, but not 
necessarily any great changes in its form. 

lon-er a sacrament, but it was still a public and not a piivate 

function and was still, however inconsistently, “ 

Church. And as Protestantism had no rival code to set up both 

m Germany and England it fell back on the genera “ 

Canon law, modifying them to su,t ,ta own spec.al atMu^e an l 
needs.2 It was the later Puritanic movement, first m 


1 Howard, op. cit.. confused and incoherent 

foundly modified (Esmein. cp. at., vol. 
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Kctherlands (loSO), then in England (ld33), and afterwards in 
New England, which introduced a serious and coiierent con¬ 
ception of Protestant marriage, and began to establish it on a 
civil base. 


Tho English Iteformors umicr Edw.-vrd VI and his enlightened 
advisers, including Archbishop Cranmer. took liberal views ot marriage, 
and were prepared to carry through many admirable reforms. Tho earlv 
death of that King exerted a profound influence on the legal historj’ of 
English m.arriage. Tlie Catholic reaction under Queen Mary killed olT 
the more radical Reformers, wliile the subseqtjent accession of Quo n 
Eliziibeth. wliose attitude towards marriage was grudging, illiberal, and 
old-fashioned, approximating to that of her father, Henry VIII (as wit¬ 
nessed. for instance, in her decided opposition to the marriage of the 
clergv-), permanently alfccted English marriage law. It became less 
liberal than that of other Protestant countries, and closer to that of 
Catholic countries. 

The reform of marriage attempted by the Puritans began in Eng¬ 
land in 1C4 I, when an Act was passed asserting “marriage to be no sacra¬ 
ment. nor peculiar to the Church of God. but common to mankind and 
of public interest to every Commonwealth.” Tho Act added, notwith¬ 
standing, that it was expedient marriage should be solemnized by "a 
lawful minister of the Word.” The more radical Act of 1653 swept away 
tins provision, and made marriage purely secular. The banns were to be 
published (by registrars specially appointed) in the Church, or (if the 
parties d«lred) the market-place. The marriage was to be performed 
'y a Justice of the Peace; the age of consent to marriage for a man was 

(Sc-obell's Acts and Ordinances, pp 
0 , i,l6). The Restoration nbolisliod this sensible Act. and reintroduced 
tanon-law traditions, but the Puritan conception of marriage was car- 
riea over to America, where it took root and flourished. 


It was out of Puritanism, moreover, as represented by 
dton, tliat tlie first genuinely modem though ns yet still imper- 
ec conception of the marriage relationship was destined to 
emerge. The early Reformers in this matter acted mainly from 
an obscure instinct of natural revolt in an environment of 
P e Gian materialism. The Puritans were moved by their feeling 

conditions for'religious free- 
lish J Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, pub- 

1 

-lipremacy of the substance of marriage over the fomi of it 
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and the spiritual autonomy of the individual in the regulation of 
that form. He had grasped the meaning of that conception of 
personal responsibility which is the foundation of sexual relation¬ 
ships as they are beginning to appear to men to-day. If Milton 
had left behind him only his writings on marriage and divorce 
they would have sufficed to stamp him with the seal of genius. 
Christendom had to wait a century and a half before another man 
of genius of the first rank, Wilhelm von Humboldt, spoke out 
with equal authority and clearness in favor of free marriage and 
free divorce. 


It is to tlie honor of Milton, and one of his chief claims on our 
gratitude, that he is the first great protagonist in Cliristendom of the 
doctrine that marriage is a private matter, and that, therefore, it siiould 
be freely dissoluble by mutual consent, or even at the desire of one of 
the parties. We owe to him, says Howard, “the boldest defence of the 
liberty of divorce which had yet appeared. If Uken iu the abstract, and 
applied to both sexes alike, it is perhaps the strongest defence which t... 
be made through an appeal to mere authority;” though his arguments, 
being based on reason and experience, are often ill sustained by hii 
authority; he is really speaking the language of the modern social 
reformer, and Milton’s writings on this subject arc now sometimes rankrf 
in imporUnce above all his otlicr work (Masson, Life of Milton, vol. iiij 
Howard, op. oil., vol. ii. p. 80, vol. iil, p. 251; C. B. Wheeler. “Milton’s 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” yinctccnth Century, Jan.. 190i ). 

Marriage, said Milton, “is not a more carnal coition, but a liuman 
society where that cannot be had there can be no true marriage” (Doc¬ 
trine of Divorce, Bk. i. Ch. XIII) ; it is “a covenant, the very being 
whereof consists not in a forced cohabitation, and counterfeit perform¬ 
ance of duties, but in unfeigned love and peace” (76.. Ch. VI).^ 
marriage that Is less than this is “an idol, nothing in Hie world. ihe 
weak point in Milton’s presentation of the mutter is that he never 
cvnlicillv accords to the wife the s.amc power of initiative in marriage 
and divorce as to the husband. There is, however, nothing m his argu¬ 
ment to prevent its equal application to the wife, an applicuHon winch. 
,vhile never neserting he never denies; and it has been pointed ont at 
he assumes that women are the equals of men and " 

intellectual and spiritual cnmpnninnship: however 
have been to grant complete equality of divorce to the w.t .t »ouM 
have been impossible for n seventeenth century Punlan to 
my hearing for such a doctrine: his argument, would have been recc. 
•ivith, if that were possible, even more neglect than t cy ac ua y 
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(Milton’s scornful sonnet concerning the reception of his book is well 
known.) 

Slilton insists that in the conventional Christian marriage exclusive 
importance is attached to carnal connection. So long as that connection 
is jK>ssihle, no uiutter what antipathy may exist between tlie couple, no 
matter how mistaken they may have been ‘ through any error, conceal* 
inent, or misadventure,” no matter if it is impossible for them to ‘‘live 
in any union or contentnmnt all their days." yet the marriage still holds 
good, the two must ‘‘fadge together” (op. cit., Bk. i). It is tl.e Canon 
law, he says, which is at fault, “doubtless by the policy of tlic devil.” for 
the Canon law leads to licentiousness (op. cit.). It is, he argues, the 
absence of reasonable liberty which causes license, and it is the men who 
desire to retain the privileges of license who oppose the introduction of 


reasouable liberty. 

The just ground for divorce is “indisposition, unfitness, or con¬ 
trariety of mind, arising from a cause in nature unclmngcnblo. hindering, 
and ever likely to hinder, the main benefits of conjug-al society, which 
are solace and peace.” Without the “deep and serious verity” of mutual 
love, wedlock is “nothing but the empty husks of a mere outside matri¬ 
mony,” a more hyjwcri.sy, and must be dissolved (op. cit.). 

Milton goes beyond the usual Puritan standpoint, and not only 
rejects courts and magistrates, but approves of self-divorce; for divorce 
cannot rightly belong to any civil or earthly power, since "ofttime.s tho 
causes of seeking divorce reside so deeply in the radical and innocent 
olfections of nature, as is not within the diocese of law to tamper with.” 
He adds that, for the prevention of injustice. si>ecial points may be 
referred to the magistrate, who should not, however, in nnv case, be able 
^ forbid divorce (op. cit.. Bk. ii, Ch. XXI). Speaking *from a stand- 
point which we liavc not even yet attained, he protests ag-ainst tho 
surdity of “authorizing a judicial court to toss about and divulge the 
unaccountable and secret reason of disaffection between man and wife.” 

law accustomcHl to compare the marriage 

same Sabbath ns broken by Jesus. We find exactly the 

God TtT *"■ f- 

'■Dice of Jr r 'l'«t 

and Zl Z benignity, that 'Sabbath was made for man 

n.a:. 

. nd less for God, than marriage?” (op cit., Bk. i Ch XI) “If 

un lord of the Sabbath, can he be less than lord of marria^t” 


of hi currents 

aio« ^ conception of marriage made no more impres¬ 

sion on contemporary life than his Paradise Lost. Even his 
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own Puritan party who had passed the Act of 1G53 had strangely 
failed to transfer divorce and nullity cases to the temporal courts, 
which would at least have been a step on the right road. The 
Puritan influence was transferred to America and constituted 
the leaven which still works in producing the liberal though too 
minutely detailed divorce laws of many States. The American 
secular marriage procedure followed that set up by the Englisli 
Commonwealth, and the dictum of the great Quaker, George 
Fox, marry none, but are witnesses of it,”^ (which was really 
the sound kernel in the Canon law) is regarded as the spirit of 
the marriage law of the conservative but liberal State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where, as recently as 1885, a statute was passed expressly 
authorizing a man and woman to solemnize their own marriage.^ 
In England itself tlie reforms in marriage law effected by the 
Puritans were at tlie Restoration largely submerged. For two 
and a half centuries longer the English spiritual courts adminis¬ 
tered what was substantially the old Canon law. Divorce had, 
indeed, become more difRcult than before the Reformation, and 
the married woman’s lot was in consequence harder. From Rie 
sixtcentli century to the second half of the nineteenth, English 
marriage law was peculiarly harsh and rigid, much less liberal 
than that of any other Protestant country. Divorce was 
unknown to the ordinary English law, and a special act of 
Parliament, at enormous expense, was necessary to procure it in 
individual cases.3 There was even an attitude of self-righteous- 
ucss in t!ic maintenance of this system. It was regarded a-s 
moral. There was complete failure to realize tliat notlimg is 
more immoral than the existence of unreal sexual unions, not 


States. .-Q • [ndccd. wondcr/ul. 

Howa?d“”rarks.nhn; a ^eat nation. inyllZ 

the shackles of an ecclesiastical tradition. 
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only from the point of view ot theoretical but also of j)ractical 
morality, for no comiuunity couhl tolerate a majority of such 
unions.^ In 1857 an act for reforming the system was at last 
passed with great (iilliculty. It was a somewhat incoherent and 
niake-shift measure, and was avowedly put forward only as a 
step towards further reform; but it still substantially governs 
English procedure, and in the eyes of many has set a permanent 
standard of morality. The spirit of blind conservatism,— 
Xolumus leges Anglier muiare, —which in this sphere had 
reasserted itself after the vital movement of Reform and Puritan¬ 
ism, still persists. In questions of marriage and divorce English 
legislation and English public feeling arc behind alike both the 
Latin land of France and the Puritanically moulded land of the 
United States. 

Tlie autlior of an able and temperate essay on The Question of Eng¬ 
lish Divorce, summing up the eliaracteristics of the Kiiglisli divorce law, 
concludes that it is: (1) unoqiml, (2) immoral. (3) contradictory. (4) 
illogical, (5) uncertain, and (fl) unsuited to present requirements. It 
was only gnulghigly introduce*! in a bill. pre>oi)ted to rarliament in 
1S57, which was stuhl>oriily resisted during a whole session, not onlv on 
religious grounds by the opponents of divorec, but also by the friends of 
divorce, who desired a more liberal measure. It dealt with the sexes 
uneqxially, granting the Imsband but not the wife divorce for adultery 
alone. In introducing the bill the Attorney-General apologized for this 
defect, stating that the measure was not intended to be final, bxit merely 
as a step towards further legislation. That was more than half a cen- 
tury ago, hut the further step has not yet been taken. Irxoomplote and 
xmsatisfactory as the measjirc was, it seems to have been regarded by 
many as revolutionary and dangerous in the highest degree. The author 
of an article on '“Mo«lcm Divorce” in the Universal l{ericw for July, 
I85fl, while approving in principle of the establishment of a special 
Divorce Court, yet declared (hat the new ooxirt was “tending to destroy 
marriage as a social institxition and to sap female chastity.” and that 
everyone now is a hxishand nnd wife at will.” “No one,” he adds, “can 
txow justly quibble at a deficiency of matrimonial vomitories.” 

thfl * **^-'*^ enforced continuance of an unsuccessful union is perhaps 
most unmoral thing which a civilized society ever countenanced f.ar 
IMS encouraged,” says Go<lfrey lEcience of Rex. p. 123). “The morality 

dependent upon mutual desire, nnd a union dictated by 

i* „„ ' m out«idp fbe moral pale, however custom may sanction 

•W or religion and law condone it.” 
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Yet, according to this law, it is not e%’en possible for a wife to 
obtain a divorce for lier husband’s adultery, unless he is also cruel or 
deserts her. At first “cruelty” meant physical cruelty and of a serious 
kind. But in course of time the meaning of the word was extended to 
pain inllicted on the mind, and now coldness and neglect may almost of 
themselves constitute cruelty, though the English court has sometimes 
had the greatest hesitation in accepting the most atrocious forms of 
refined cruelty, because it involved no “physical” element. “The time 
may very reasonably be looked forward to, however,” a legal writer lias 
stated (Montmorency, “The Changing Status of a Married Woman,” 
Z,aic Quartcrhf. Review, April, 18fl7), “when almost any act of misconduct 
will, in itself, be considered to convey such mental agony to the innocent 
party as to constitute the cruelty requisite under the Act of 1857.” (Tlie 
question of cruelty is fully discussed in J.*R. Bishop’s Commentaries on 
Marriage, Tiivorcc and Separation, 1891, vol. i, Ch. XLIX; cf. Howard. 


op. cit., vol. li, p. 111). 

There can be little doubt, however, that cruelty alone is a reasonable 
cause for divorce. In many American States, where the facilities for 
divorce are much greater than in England, cruelty is recognized ns itsel! 
sulficient cause, whether the wife or the husband is the complainant. 
Tlie arts of cruelty alleged have sometimes been seemingly very trivial. 
Tlius divorces have been pronounced in America on the ground of the 
“cruel and inhuman conduct” of a wife who failed to sew her husband’s 
buttons on, or because a wife “struck plaintilT a violent blow with her 
bustle,” or because a husband docs not cut his toe nails, or because “dur¬ 
ing our wliole married life my husband has never olTercd to take nie out 
ridin" This has been a source of great mental sutTering and injury. 
In many other cases, it must be added, the cruelty inllicted by the bus- 
band, even by the wife—for though usually, it is not always, the husband 
wlio is the brute—is of an atrocious and heart-rending character {Repo^ 
on Uan ingc and Divorce in the United States, issued by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wriglit Conimissioncr of Labor. 1889). But even in many of the appar- 
entlv trivial cases—as of a husband who will not wash, and a wife who 
is constantly evincing a hasty temper—it must be admitted that circum¬ 
stances which, in the more ordinary relationships of life may be toler¬ 
ated, become intolerable in the intimate relationship of sexual union. 
As a matter of fact, it has been found by careful investigation tliat the 
American courts weigh well the cases that come before them, and arc 

not careless in the granting of decrees of divorce. 

In 1859 an exaggerated importance was attached to the gross 

,„„s for divorce, to tl,c neglect of eubtlc but ^ually 

to the eonlinuance of .norringo. This po.nted out by ^ ud.loue, ubo 
,vn, opposed to umkiug odultcry n cause of d.vorco „ .all. «c k" 
uuauy eauecs,” ho said, “more fatal to the great obhgat.ou of uiarr.age. 
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as disease, idiocy, crime involving punislimcnt for Nowadays we 

are beginning to recognize not only such causes us these, hut others of 
a far more intimate eliuracUT which, as Milton long ago realized, cannot 
be embodied in statutes, or pleaded in law courts. Tlie matrimonial 
bond is not merely a pliysical union, and we have to learn that, as the 
author of 77ic’ Quesfion of tCnglish Divorce (p. 49) remarks, “other than 
physical divergencies are, in fact, by far the most iinjjortant of i\iQ 
originating causes of matrimonial disaster/* 

Tn England and Wales more husbands than wives petition for 
divorce, the wives who petition being about 40 per cent, of tlie wliole. 
Divorces are increasing, though the number is not large, in 1007 about 
1,300, of whom less than half remarried. The inadcHjuacy of tlie divorco 
law is shown by the fact that during the same year about 7,000 orders 
for judicial separation were issued by magistrates. These separation 
orders not only do not give the riglit to remarry, but they make it impos¬ 
sible to obtain divorce. Tlu*y are, in elTect, an ofiicial permission to 
form relationsliips out>idc Slate marriage. 

In the United States during the years 1SS7-100G nearly 40 per cent, 
of the divorces grante<l were for ^‘desertion.** which is variously int^r^ 
preted in dilTcrent States, and must often mean a separation by mutual 
consent. Of the remainder, 19 per cent, were for unfaithfulness, and 
tlje sixmc proportion for cruelty; but while the ^livorces granted to bus* 
banils for the infidelity of their wives are nearly three times as great 
proportionately as those granted to wives for their husbaiurs adultcrv, 
^^ifh regard to cruelty it is the reverse, wives obtaining 27 per cent, of 
their divorces on that ground and husbands only 10 per cent. 

In Prussia divorce is increasing. In 1907 there were eight thou¬ 
sand divorces, the cause in half the cases being adultery, and in about 
a thousand cases malicious desertion. In cases of desertion tlie husbands 
tlie guilty parties nearly twice as often as the wives, in cases of 
adultery only a fifth to an eighth part. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that the difficulty, the 
confusion, the inconsistency, and the ilagrant indecency which 
surround divorce and the methods of securing it are due solely and 
entirely to the subtle persistence of traditions based, on the one 
hand, on the Canon law doctrines of the imlissolubility of mar¬ 
riage and the sin of sexual intercourse outside marriag/ and, on 
le other hand, on the primitive idea of marriage as a contract 
which economically subordinates the wife to the husband and 
renders her person, or at all events her guardiansliip. bis property. 

IS only when we realize how deeply these traditions have 
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become embedded in the religious, legal, social and sentimental 
life of Europe that we can understand how it is that barbaric 
notions of marriage and divorce can to-day subsist in a stage of 
civilization winch has, in many respects, advanced beyond such 
notions. 

The Canon law conception of the abstract religious sanctity 
of matrimony, when transferred to the moral sphere, makes a 
breach of the marriage relationship seem a public wrong; the 
conception of the contractive subordination of the wife makes 
such a breach ou her part, and even, by transference of ideas, on 
his part, seem a private wrong. These two ideas of wrong 
incolierently flourish side by side in the vulgar mind, even to-day. 

The economic subordination of the wife as a species of 
property significantly comes into view when we find that a 
husband can claim, and often secure, large sums of money from 
the man who se.xually approaches his property, by such trespass 
damaging it in its master's eyes.^ To a psychologist it would be 
obvious that a husband who has lacked the skill so to gain and to 
hold his wife’s love and respect tliat it is not perfectly easy and 
natural to her to reject the advances of any other man owes at 
least as much damages to her as she or her partner owes to him; 
while if the failure is really on her side, if she is so incapable of 
responding to love and trust and so easy a prey to an outsider, 
then surely the husband, far from wishing for any money com¬ 
pensation, should consider himself more than fully compensated 
by being delivered from the necessity of supporting such a 
woman. In the absence of any false traditions that would be 
obvious. It might not, indeed, be unreasonable that a husband 
should pay heavily in order to free himself from a wife whom, 
evidently, he has made a serious mistake in choosing, ^ut to 
ordain that a man should actually be indemnified because he has 


1 Adtilterv in most savage and barbarous societies is 

the words of Westermarck as “an of i,is 

exclusive claims which the husband has H before, punished 
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shown himself incapable of winning a woman’s love is an idea 
that could not occur in a civilized society that was not twisted 
by inherited prejudice.* Yet as niattc-rs are to-<iay there are 
civilized countries in whicli it is legally possible for a husband 
to enter a prayer for damages against liis wife's paramour in 
combination with eitlier a petition for judicial separation or for 
dissolution of wedlock. In tliis wav adultery is not a crime bvit 
a private injury.- 

At the same time, liowcver, the influence of Canon law comes 

^ 11 e surface and asserts that a breach of 

matrimony is a public wrong, a sin transformed by the State 

into something almost or <juite like a crime. This is clearly 

indicated by the fact that in some countries the adulterer is 

liable to imprisonment, a liability scarcely nowadays carried into 

practice. liut exactly the same idea is beautifully illustrated bv 

the doctrine of “collusion,” which, in theory, is still strictly 

observed in many countries. According to the doctrine of 

“collusion” the conditions necessary to make the divorce possible 

must on no account be secured by mutual agreement. In practice 

it is impossible to prevent more or less collusion, but if proved 

in court it constitutes an absolute impediment to the granting of 

a divorce, however just and imperative the demand for divorce 
may be. 


The English Divorce Act of 1857 rcfx.scd divorce when there was 
« lusion, as well as when there was any countercharge against the 
petitioner, and tl>c Malrirnoninl Causes Act of 18G0 provided the machin¬ 
ery for guaranteeing these bars to divorce. This quc.stion of collusion is 


4««nnpes for 

ciilinn ^ ^ ^ women arc often weak and xiimble to resist mas^ 

Vr\ I*""’ >'<‘«'ily on the man who 

qiintcd ^ 'n^c laV* "rgument seems a little anti- 

Hc<l women in to accept the rrspoiusibility even of mar- 

the contTol o? respects, and can scarcely refuse to accept it for 

'voman to vie .l n • >‘t is i=o natural for the 

"he has nei ?rmM M i'^K'tunnte to punish the man with whom 

hrutalitv , {kflir-# i ' ''"i feminine weakness, a most undue 

from h^ lover^ tT i'*'i ’’7 P’‘’‘h<‘l.y 4<unanding her pecuniary price 

troduco the modiJ.^;;S ^f'-’eSrtv.^'" ""“• 

2 Howard, o;>. ei7.. v«I. ii. p. lu. 
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discussed by G. P. Bishop {op. cit., vol. ii, Ch. IX). However just a 
cause may be,” Bishop remarks, “if parties collude in its management, 
so that in real fact both parties are plaintiffs, while by the record the 
one appears as plaintiff and the other as defendant, it cannot go forward. 
All conduct of this sort, disturbing to the course of justice, falls within 
the general idea of fraud on the court Such is the doctrine in principle 
everj’where.” 


It is quite evident that from the social or the moral point 
of view, it is best that when a husband and wife can no longer live 
together, they should part amicably, and in harmonious agree¬ 
ment effect all the arrangements rendered necessary by their 
separation. The law ridiculously forbids them to do so, and 
declares that they must not part at all unless they are willing to 
part as enemies. In order to reach a still lower depth of 
absurdity and immorality the law goes on to say that if as a 
matter of fact they have succeeded in becoming enemies to each 
other to such an extent that each has wrongs to plead against the 
other party they cannot be divorced at all That is to say that 
when a married couple have reached a degree of separation which 
makes it imperatively necessary, not merely in their own interests 
but in the moral interests of society, that they should be separated 
and their relations to other parties concerned regularized, then 


they must on no account be separated. 

It is clear how these provisions of the law are totally oppose 

to the demands of reason and morality. Yet at the same time i 
is equally clear how no efforts of tlie lawyers, however skilful 

or l.uinaL those efforts may be, can bring the 

harmony with the demands of modern civilization. It is not 


King's Proctor having bu^ could not obtain it. Imv 

the husband brougbt ar^ action win" the previous case 

Ing already admitted ua adulteiT Sc Appeal, but his 

indissoluble is for both parties to commit adultery. 
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the lawj’ers who are at fault; they have done their best, and, 
in England, it is entirely owing to tlie skilful and cautious way in 
whicli tlie judges iiave so far as possible pressed the law into 
harmony with modem needs, that our antiquated divorce laws 
have survived at all. It is the system which is wrong. That 
svstem is the illejritimate outgrowth of the Canon law which 
grow up around conceptions long since dead. It involves the 
placing of the person who imperils the theoretical indissolubility 
of the matrimonial bond in tlie position of a criminal, now that 
he can no longer be publicly condemned as a sinner. To ai<l 
and abet that criminal is itself an offence, and the aider and 
abettor of the criminal must, therefore, be inconsequently pun¬ 
ished by the curious method of refraining from punishing the 
criminal. ^Ve do not o])cnly assert that the defendant in a 
divorce case is a criminal; tliat would be to render tlie absurdity 
of it too obvious, and, moreover, would be hardly consistent with 
the pennission to claim damages which is based on a different 
idea. We hover uncertainly between two conccjitions of divorce, 
both of them bad, each inconsistent with the other, and neither 
of them capable of being pushed to its logical conclusions. 

The result is that if a perfectly virtuous married couple 
come.s forward to claim divorce, they are told that it is out 
of tlie question, for in such a case there must be a “defendant.” 
They are to be punished for their virtue. If each commits 
adultery and they again come forward to claim divorce, they are 
told that it is still nut of the question, for there must be a 
“plaintiff.” Before they wore punished for their virtue; now 
they are to be punisliod in e.\actly the same wav for tlieir lack 
of it. The couple must humor the law by adopting a course 
of action which may be utterly repugnant to both. If only the 
wife alone will commit adultery, if only the husband will commit 
adultery and ahso inflict some act of cruelty upon his wife, if 
the innocent party will descend to the degradation of employing 
detectives and hunting up witnesses, the law is at their feet and 
hastens to accord to both parties the pennission to remarry. 
Provided, of course, that the parties have arranged this without 
collusion.” That is to say that our law, witli its ecclesiastical 
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traditions behind it, says to the wife: Be a sinner, or to the 
husband: Be a sinner and a criminal—then we will do all you 
wish. The law puts a premium on sin and on crime. In order 
to pile absurdity on absurdity it claims that this is done in the 
cause of “public morality.’’ To those who accept this point of 
view it seems that the sweeping away of divorce laws would 
undermine the bases of morality. Yet there can be little doubt 
that the sooner such “moralit}'” is imdermined, and indeed 
utterly destroyed, the better it will be for true morality. 

There is an influential movement in England for the reform of 
divorce, on the grounds that the present law is unjust, illogical, and 
immoral, represented by the Divorce Law Reform Union. Even the 
former president of the Divorce Court, Lord Gorell, declared from 
the bench in 1006 that the English law produces deplorable results, and 
is “full of inconsistencies, anomalies and inequalities, amounting almost 
to absurdities.” The points in the law which have aroused most protest, 
as being most behind the law of other nations, are the great expense of 
divorce, the inequality of the sexes, the failure to grant divorces for 
desertion and in cases of hopeless insanity, and the failure of separation 
orders to enable the separated parties to marry again. Separation 
orders are grunted by magistrates for cruelty, ndulterj’, and desertion. 
This “separation” is really the direct descendant of the Canon law 
divorce a mensa et thoro, and the inability to marry which it involves 
is merely a suiwival of the Canon law tradition. At the present time 
magistrates—exercising their discretion, it is admitted, in a careful and 
prudent manner—issue some 7.000 separation orders annually, so that 
every year the population is increased by 14,000 individuals mostly in 
the ago of sexual vigor, and some little more than children, who are for¬ 
bidden by law to form legal marriages. They contribute powerfully to 
the great forward movement which, as was shown in the previous chap¬ 
ter. marks the morality of our age. But it is highly undesirable that 
free marriages should be formed, helplessly, by couples who have no 
choice in the nmttor, for it is unlikely that under such circumstances 
any high level of personal responsibility can be reached. The matter 
cotild be easily remedied by dropping altogether a Canon law tradition 
which no longer has any vitality or meaning, and giving to the magis¬ 
trate’s separation order the force of a decree of divorce. . . ,Qaa 

New Zealand and the Australian colonies, led by Victoria in > . 

have passed divorce laws which, while more or less framed on « 
English model, represent a distinct advance. Tliua I 

grounds for divorce are adultery on either side,.wilful desertion, 
drunkenness, an<l conviction to imprisonment for a term o years. 
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It 13 natural that an Englishman sliould feel acutely sensi¬ 
tive to this blot in the law of England and desire the speedy 
disappearance of a system so open to scathing sarcasm. It is 
natural that every humane person should grow impatient of the 
spectacle of so many bliglited lives, of so much misery inflicted 
on innocent persons—and on persons who even wlien technically 
guilty are often the victims of unnatural circumstances—hy the 
persistence of a media*val system of ecclesiastical tyranny and 
inquisitorial insolence into an age when sexual relationships are 
becoming regarded as the sacred secret of the persons intimately 
concerned, and when more and more we rely on the rosponsihilit\ 
of the individual in making and maintaining such relationships. 

When, however, we refrain from concentrating our attention 
on particular countries and embrace the general movement of 
civilization in the matter of divorce during recent times, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt as to the direction of tliat move¬ 
ment. England was a pioneer in the movement half a century 
ago, and to-day every civilized country is moving in the same 
direction. Franco broke with the old ecclesiastical tradition of 
the indissolubility of matrimony in 1885 by a divorce law in 
Some respects very reasonable. The wife may obtain a divorce 
on an equality with the husband (tiiough she is liable to 
imprisonment for adultery), the co-respondent occupies a very 
subordinate position in adultery charges, and facility is offorod 
for divorce on the ground of simple injures (jraves (excluding 
as far as possible mere incompatibility of temper), while the 
judge has the power, which he often successfully exerts, to 
effect a reconciliation in private or to grant a decree without 
public trial. The influence of France has doubtless been 
influential in moulding the divorce laws of the other Latin 
countries. 

In Prussia an enlightened divorce law formerly prevailed 
by which it was possible for a couple to separate witiiout scandal 
when it was clearly shown that they could not live together in 
agreement. But the German Code of 1900 introduced pro¬ 
visions as regards divorce which—while in some respects more 
liberal than those of the English law, especially by permitting 
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divorce for desertion and insanity—are, on the whole, retrograde 
as compared with the earlier Prussian law and place the matter 
on a cruder and more brutal basis. For two years after the Code 
came into operations the number of divorces sank; after that the 
public and the courts adapted themselves to the new pro¬ 
visions (more especially one which allowed divorce for serious 
neglect of conjugal duties) and the number of divorces began to 
increase with great rapidity. “But,” remarks Hirschfeld, ‘^low 
painful it has now become to read divorce cases! One side abuses 
the other, makes accusations of the grossest character, employs 
detectives to obtain the necessary proofs of ‘dishonorable and 
immoral conduct,* whereas, before, both parties realized that they 
had been deceived in each other, that they failed to suit each 
other, and that they could no longer live together. Thus we 
see that the narrowing of individual responsibility in se.vual 
matters has not only had no practical effect, but leads to injurious 
results of a serious kind.”^ In England a similar state of 
things has prevailed ever since divorce was established, but it 
seems to have become too familiar to e.xcite either pain or dis¬ 
gust. Yet, as Adncr has pointed out,^ it has moved in a direc¬ 
tion contrary to the general tendency of civilization, not only by 
increasing the inquisitorial authority of public courts but by 
emphasizing merely external causes of divorce and abolishing the 
more subtle internal causes which constantly grow in importance 

with the refinement of civilization. 

In Austria until recent years, Canon law ruled absolutely, 
and matrimony was indissoluble, as it still remains for the 
Catholic population. The results as regards matrimonial happi¬ 
ness were in the highest degree deplorable. Half a century ago 
Gross-Hoffinger investigated the marital happiness of 100 
Viennese couples of all social classes, without choice of cases, and 
presented the results in detail. He found that 48 couples were 
positively unhappy, only 16 were undoubtedly happy, and even 
among tiiese there was only one case in which happiness resulted 


1 M.apnns Hirsclifold. Zcil.xrhrifl fiir 
H Adncr. “Die Richtcrlichc Ilcnrteilung der ZerrOtteten 

leschUcht utid Uescllschaft, Bd. ii, Teil 8. 
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from mutual faithfulness, happiness in the other cases being 
only attained by setting aside the question of lidelity.* 'I'his 
picture, it is to be hoped, no longer remains true. There 
is an inlluential .\ustrian Marriage Ilcform Association, publisli- 
ing a journal called Die Fcs.^^d, or The Fetter. ‘'One was chained 
to anotlier,” we are told. “In certain circninstanees this must have 
been the worst and most torturing penalty of all. The most 
bizarre and repulsive couplings took place. There were, it is 
true, many alTectionate companionships of the chain. But there 
were many more which inJlicted an eternity of sulfering upon 
one of the pair.” This quotation, it must be added, has nothing 
to do with wliat the Canonists, borrowing the technical term for 
a prisoner’s shackles, suggestively termed the vinciihim 
inonii; it was written many years ago concerning the gallevs of 
the old French convict system. It is, however, recalled to one's 
mind by the title which the Austrian Marriage Keform Asso¬ 
ciation has given to its olTicial organ. 

llussia, where the marriage laws are arranged by the Holy 
Synod aided by jurists, stands almost alone among the great 
countries in the reasonable simplicity of its divorce provisions. 
Before 1907 divorce was very dilBcult to obtain in Itussia. but in 
that year it became possible for a married couple to sepajate 
by mutual consent and after living apart lor a yeai to become 
thereby entitled tc o V 0 “ce enabling them tc ■.omatry. This 
provision is in accordance with the h-^^niuie conception of the 
sexual relationship which has always tended to nrev'ail in 
Russia, whither, it must tt emombered, the stem and .nnafural 
ideals of compulsory celibacy cherished by :he Western Church 
never completely penetrated; the clevg>- of the Eastern Church 
are married, though the marriage must take place before they 
enter the priesthood, and thev could not sympathize with the 
anti-.cexual tone of the marriage regulations laid doum by the 
celibate clergy of the west. 

Switzer lnnd, again, which has been regarded as the political 
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laboratory of Europe, also stands apart in the liberality of its 
divorce legislation. A renewable divorce for two years may be 
obtained in Switzerland when there are “circumstances which 
seriously affect the maintenance of tlie conjugal tie.’^ To the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, finally, belongs the honor of having 
firmly maintained throughout the great principle of divorce by 
mutual consent under legal conditions, as established by Napoleon 
in his Code of 1803. The smaller coimtries generally are in 
advance of the large in matters of divorce law. The Nonvegian 
law is liberal. The new Roumanian Code permits divorce by 
mutual consent, provided both parents grant equal shares of their 
property to the children. The little principality of Monaco has 
recently introduced the reasonable provision of granting divorce 
for, among other causes, alcoholism, s}q)hili8, and epilepsy, so 
protecting the future race. 

Outside Europe the most instructive example of the tendency 
of divorce is undoubtedly furnished by the United States of 
America. The divorce laws of the States are mainly on a Puri¬ 
tanic basis, and they retain not only the Puritanic love of 
individual freedom but the Puritanic precisianism.^ In some 
States, notably Iowa, the statute-makers have been constantly 
engaged in adopting, changing, abrogating and re-enacting the 
provisions of their divorce laws, and Howard has shown how 
much confusion and awkwardness arise by such perpetual legisla¬ 
tive fiddling over small details. 

This restless precisianism has somewhat disguised the gen¬ 
erally broad and liberal tendency of marriage law in America, 
and has encouraged foreign criticism of American social institu¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact the prevalence of divorce in America 
is enonnously exaggerated. The proportion of divorced persons 
in the population appears to be less than one per cent., and, con¬ 
trary to a frequent assertion, it is by no means the rule for 
divorced persons to remarry immediately. Taking into account 
the special conditions of life in the United States the prevalence 
of divorce is small and its character by no means reveals a low 

1 Divorce in tlie United States is fully discussed by Howard, op. 
cif., vol. iii. 
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grade morality. An impartial and competent critic of the 
American people. Professor Miinsterberg, remarks that the real 
ground which mainly leads to divorce in the United .States—not 
the mere legal prete.\ts made compulsory by the precisianism of 
the law—is the highly ethical objection to continuing e.NtemaUy 
in a marriage which has ccasc-d to be spiritually congenial. ‘'It 
is the women especially,” lie says, “and generally the very best 
women, who prefer to take the step, with all the hardships which 
it involves, to prolonging a marriage which is spiritually hypo¬ 
critical and immoral.”^ 

The people of tlie United States, above all others, cherish 
ideals of individualism: they are also the people among whom, 
above all others, there is the greatest amount of what Reibmayr 
calls ‘*hlood-chaos.” Under such circumstances the dilTjcuIties of 
conjugal life are necessarily at a maximum, and marriage union 
is liable to subtle impediments which must forever elude the 
statute-book.” There can be little doubt tljat the practical sagac¬ 
ity of the American people will enable them sooner or later to 
recognize this fact, and that finally fulfilling the Puritanic drift 
of their divorce legislation—as foreshadowed in its outcome by 
Milton—they will agree to trust their own citizens with the 
responsibility of deciding so private a matter as their conju^^al 

1 H. MiinsUrbcr". The Amcriajns, p. 675. Similarlv, Dr Felix 
Adler, in a study of “The Ethics of Divorce” {The Ethical jtcccrd, 1S90 
p. 200), although not himself an admirer of divorce, believes that the 
first cause of the frequency of divorce in the United States is the hiah 
position of women. ® 


2 In an important article, with illustrative cases, on “The Xeuro- 
psychical Element in Conjugal Aversion” (Journal of .Yerroui and 
Ucntal Dxsrascs. Sept., 1S02) Smith Baker refers to the cases in which 
a man may find himself progressively becoming antipathetic, through 
rwgniUon of the comparatively less developed personality of the one to 
Whom he happens to be married. Marrving, perhaps.’before he has 
earned to ac^irately judge of character and its tendencies, he awakens 
lo the fact that he is honorably bound to live all his phvsiolo^ical life 
With, not a real companion, but a mere counterfeit." Tlie'cases“are still 
more numerous the same writer observes, in which the sexual appetite 

T'™' cluoation and 

practice. This sort of natural-unnatural condition i.s the source of much 

aisappointment and of intense suffering on the part of the woman as 

w^l ns of family disviti^faction.” Yet such enures for divorce are far 

statute-books, and far too intimate to be 

^leaaea m courts of justice* 
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relationships, with, of course, authority in the courts to see that 
no injustice is committed. It is, indeed, surprising that the 
American people, usually intolerant of State interference, should 
in this matter so long have tolerated such interference in so 
private a matter. 

The movement of divorce is not confined to Christendom; 
it is a mark of modern civilization. In Japan the proportion of 
divorces is higher than in any other country, not excluding the 
United States.^ The most vigorous and progressive countries 
are those that insist most firmly on the purity of sexual unions. 
In the United States it was pointed out many years ago that 
divorce is most prevalent where the standard of education and 
morality is highest. It was the New England States, with 
strong Puritanic traditions of moral freedom, whicli took the 
lead in granting facility to divorce. Tlie divorce movement is 
not, as some have foolishly supposed, a movement making for 
immorality.2 Immorality is the inevitable accompaniment of 
indissoluble marriage; the emphasis on the sanctity of a merely 
formal union discourages the growth of moral responsibility as 
regards the hypothetically unholy unions which grow up beneath 
its°6hadow. To insist, on the other liand, by establishing facility 
of divorce, that sexual unions shall be real, is to work in the 
cause of morality. The lands in wliich divorce by mutual con¬ 
sent has prevailed longest are probably among the most, and not 
the least, moral of lands. 

Surprise has been expressed that although divorce by mutual 
consent commended itself as an obviously just and reasonable 
measure two thousand years ago to tlie legally-minded Romans 
tliat solution has even yet been so rarely attained by modern 
states.-^ Wherever society is established on a solidly organized 
basis and the claims of reason and humanity receive due con¬ 
sideration-even when the general level of civilization is not 


1 Ten years ago, if not still, the United States came fourth in order 
of freqiienev of divorce, after Japan, Denmark, and 

2 Leckv, the historian of European morals, has potnt^ o ^ 

rocy and Liberty, vol. ii. p. 172) tU close connection generally between 

facility of divorce and a high standard of sexual - 

3 So. c.g., XlobUouse, llorala tn Lvolution, \o\. u p- 
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in erery respect high—there we find a tendency to divorce by 
mutual consent. 


In Jajian. afcorJing to tho now Civil Code, much as in ancient 

Rome, marriage is elTw-teJ hy -.nvin" notice of the fact to the re^'istrar in 

the [iresenee of two witnes'es, and with the consent i in tlic case of votin'' 

couples) of the heads of their families. Tliere iiiuv be a cereiiionv but 
• • • * 
tt is not demanded by the law. Divorce is elfectctl in exactlv the same 

way. by simply having the registration cancelled, provided both husband 

and wife are over twenty-five years of age. For younger couples 

unh.ippily married, and for cases in which mutual consent cannot be 

obtained, judicial divorce exists. This is granted for various specific 

cause-s. of which the nio^t important is “grave insult, such as to render 

living together unbearable” (Frnest \V. Clement. “The Kew Woman in 

Japan,” Jnirricen Journal Sociologi/, March, lft03). Such a system, like 

so much else achieved by .Japanese organization, seems reasonable. 

grianlcd. an(l cfTective. 


In the very diflerent and far more ancient marriage system of 
China, divorce by mutual consent is equally well-established. Such 
divorce by mutual consent takes place for incompatibility of tempera¬ 
ment, or when both husband and wife desire it. There are. however 
various antiquated and peculiar provisions in the Chinese marriage laws! 
and divorce is compulsorT for the wife’s adultery or serious phvsical 
mjunes inflicted by either party on the other. (The marriage laws of 
China are fully set forth by Paul d’Enjoy. La Revue. Sept. 1. 100.5 ) 

Among the Eskimo (who. as readers of Xanson’s fascinating books 
n their morals will know, are in some respects a highlv socialized peo¬ 
ple) the sexes are ah^lutely equal, marriages are perfeetlv free and 

17L .s equally free. The result i.s that there are no uncongenial 
nion>. and that no unpleasant word is heard between man and wife 
(btef.'ln«'»r.n,//rtrper^s Jla^acine, Nor., 190S). 

ancient Welsh, women, both before and after marria-e 

or^heV^’^r afforded cither by Christianrtv 

the English Common law. “Practically either husband or wife could 

"‘or: Bo-nmor-.Ton:s 

a ven- hi-h"^’ ’■ “ Ireland. Women held 

pra'-tiealiv if I?’ niarriage tie was very free, so as to be 

Brehon I appear, dissoluble by mutual consent So far as the 

be Stained? and divorce was as easy, and could 

of the Am ■” ground, as is now the case in some of the States 

y ith her all the property she had brought her husband, aU 
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her husband had settled upon her on their marriage, and in addition 30 
much of her husband's property as her industry appeared to have entitled 
ner to.” 

Even in early French history we find that divorce by mutual con¬ 
sent was very common. It was suilicient to prepare in duplicate a formal 
document to this effect: “Since between X. and his wife there is discord 
instead of charity according to God, and that in consequence it is impos¬ 
sible for them to live together, it has pleased both to separate, and they 
have accordingly done so.” Each of the parties was thus free either to 
retire into a cloister or to contract another union (E. de la Bcdollifire, 
Histoire des AIccurs des Frangais, vol. i, p. 317). Such a practice, how¬ 
ever it might accord with the germinal principle of consent embodied in 
the Canon law, was far too opposed to the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
sacramental indissolubility of matrimony to be permanently allowed, and 
it was completely crushed out. 

The fact that we so rarely find divorce by mutual consent in 
Christendom until the beginning of the nineteentli century, that 
then it required a man of stupendous and revolutionary genius 
like Napoleon to re-introduce it, and that even he was unable to 
do so effectually, is clearly due to the immense victory which the 
ascetic spirit of Christianity, as firmly embodied in the Canon 
law, had gained over the souls and bodies of men. So subjugated 
were European traditions and institutions by this spirit that 
even the volcanic emotional uprising of the Reformation, as we 
have seen, could not sliake it off. When Protestant States 
naturally resumed the control of secular affairs which had been 
absorbed by the Church, and rescued from ecclesiastical hands 
those tilings which belonged to the sphere of the individual con¬ 
science, it might have seemed that marriage and divorce would 
have been among the first concerns to be thus transferred. Yet, 
as we know, England was about as much enslaved to the spirit 
and even the letter of Canon law in the nineteenth as in the 
fourteenth century, and even to-day English law, though no 
longer supported by the feeling of the masses, clings to the same 

traditions. 

There seems to be little doubt, however, that the modern 
movement for divorce must inevitably tend to reach the goal 
of separation by the will of both parties, or, under proper con- 
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ditions and restrictions, by the u'ill of one party. It now 
requires tlie will of two persons to form a marriage; law insists 
on that condition.! jt jg logical as well as just that law should 
take the ne.\t step involved by the historical evolution of mar¬ 
riage, and equally insist that it requires the will of two persons 
to maintain a marriage. This solution is, without doubt, the 
only way of deliverance fron\ the crudities, the indecencies, the 
inextricable complexities which are introduced into law bv the 
vain attempt to foresee in detail all the po.^sibilitics of conjugal 
disharmony which may arise under tlie conditions of modi'rn 
civilization. It is, moreover, we may rest assured, the only solu¬ 
tion which the growing modern sense of personal responsibility 
in sexual matters traced in the previous clnipter—the respon¬ 
sibility of women as well as of men—will be content to accept. 


The subtle nnd complex chnr.notcr of the sexual relation.iliips in a 
higli eiviliziitioii and the unhappy results of their State regulation were 
well expressed by Wilhelm von Humboldt in his Idccn zu ciucu Vcrsuch 
die Grenzen dcr Wirksamkeit da Staalcs zu brstimmcti. so long ago as 
1792. “A union so closely allied with the very nature of the respective 
individuals must bo attended with the most hurtful consequences wlien 
the State attempts to regulate it by law, or, through the force of its 
institutions, to make it repose on anything save simple inclinatimi. 
When wc remember, moreover, that the State can only contemplate the 
final results of such regulations on the race, we shall be still more ready 
to admit the justice of this conclusion. It may reasonal.ly be ar<nied 
that a solicitude for the race only conducts to the same results 03 * 11,0 
lughest solicitude for tl.e most beautiful development of the inner man 
For. after careful observation, it has been found that the uninterrupted 
union of one man with one woman is most beneficial to the race nnd 
U .8 likewise undeniable that no other union springs from true, natural 
harmonious love. And further, it may be obse.vcd, that such love leads 
the same results as those ver>' relations which law and custom tend 
establish. Ihe radical error seems to be Ibat the law commands- 
hereas such n relation cannot mould itself according to external 
arrangements , but depends wl.olly on inclination; and wherever coercimi 
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or guidance comes into collision with inclination, they divert it still 
farther from the proper path. Wherefore it appears to me that the State 
should not only loosen the bonds in this instance and leave ampler free* 
dom to the citizen, but that it should entirely withdraw its active 
solicitude from the institution of marriage, and, both genorallv and in 
its particular modifications, should rather leave it wholly to the free 
choice of the individuals, and the various contracts they may enter into 
with respect to it. I should not bo deterred from the adoption of this 
principle by the fear that all family relations might be disturbed, for, 
although such a fear might be justified by considerations of particular 
circumstances and localities, it could not fairly be entertained in an 
inquiry into the nature of men and States in general. For experience 
frequently convinces us that just where law has imposed no fetters, 
morality most surely binds; the idea of external coercion is one entirely 
foreign to an institution which, like marriage, reposes only on inclina¬ 
tion and an inward sense of duh'; and the resvilts of such coercive 
institutions do not at all correspond to the intentions in which they 
originate.” 

A long succession of distinguished thinkers—moralists, sociologists, 
political reformers—have maintained the social advantages of divorce by 
mutual consent, or, under guarded circumstances, at the wish of one 
party, hfutual consent wa.s the corner-stone of Milton’s conception of 
marriage. Montesquieu said that true divorce must be the result of 


mutual consent and based on the impossibility of living together. Sen* 
ancour seems to agree with hfontesquieu. Lord Morlcy {Diderot, vol. 
ii, Ch. I), echoing and approving the conclusions of Diderot’s Supple¬ 
ment au Voi/age <1e BoiigainviUc (1772), adds that the separation of 
husband and wife is “a transaction in itself perfectly natural and blame¬ 
less, and often not only laudable, but a duty.” Dloch {ScTual Life of 
Our Time, p. 240), with many otlier writers, emphasizes the truth of 
Shelley’s saying, that the freedom of marriage is the guarantee of its 
durability. (Tliat the facts of life point in the same direction has been 
shown in the previous chapter.) The learned Caspari {Die Soziole 
h'rage iiber die Frcihcil dcr Bhc), while disclaiming any prevision of th© 
future, declares that if sexual relntionsl>ij)s are to remain or to bccom© 
moral, there must be an easier dissolution of marriage. Howard, at the 
conclusion of his e.xhaustive history of matrimonial institutions (vol. 


iii, p. 220), though he himself believes that marriage is peculiarly in 
need of regxdation by law, is yet constrained to admit that it is perfectly 
clear to the student of history that the modern divorce movement is but 
a part of the mighty movement for social liberation which has been 
gaining in volume and strength since the Reformation.” Similarly tho 
cautious and judicial Wcstermarck concludes the chapter on marriage o 
his On'^^m and Development of the Moral Ideas (vol. ii, p- 308) with t e 
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statement that “when both husband and wife desire to separate, it seems 
to many enliglitened minds that the State has no riglit to prevent them 
from dissolving the marriage contract, provided the children are properly 
cared for; and that, for the children, also, it is better to have the super¬ 
vision of one parent only than of two who cannot agree.” 

In France the leaders of the movement of social reform seem to bo 
almost, or quite, unanimous in believing that the next step in regard to 
divorce is the establishment of divorce by mutual consent. This was. for 
instance, the result readied in a symposium to which thirty-one distin¬ 
guished men and women contributed. All were in favor of <iivorce by 
mutual consent; the only exception was Madame Adam, who said she 
had reached a state of skepticism with regjird to political and social 
forms, but admitted that for nearly half a century she had been a strong 
advocate of divorce. A lar^;; number of the contributors were in favor 
of divorce at the desire of one party only [La Rcvitc. March 1. 1901). 
In other countries, also, there is a growing recognition tliat tliis .solution 
of the question, with due precautions to avoid any abusc.s to which it 
might otherwise be liable, is the proper and inevitable solution. 

As to the exact method by which <livorce by mutual con-icnt sliould 
be effected, opinions differ, and the matter is likely to be differenlly 
arranged in different countries. The Japanese plan seems simple and 
judicious (see a»i/c. p. 461). Paul and ^’ictor Margucritte {Quclqucs 
Idics, pp. 3 ct 6cq.), while realizing that the coiillict of feeling in tho 
matter of personal associations involves decisions which are entirely out¬ 
side the competence of legal tribunals, recognize that such tribunals are 
necessary in order to deal with the property of divorced person-s. and 
also, in the last resort, with the question of the care of the ciiildrcn. 
They should not act in public. These writers propose that each party 
should choose a representative, and that the.se two should choose a third; 
and that this tribunal should privately investigate, and if they agreed 
should register the divorce, which shouhl lake place .six or twelve months 
later, or three years later, if only desired bv one of the parties Dr 
bhufcldt (“Psyohopathia Sexualis and Divorce”) proi>oscs that a divorce- 
Wurt judge should conduct, alone, the hearing of any cases of mariuil 
^scord the husband and wife appearing directly before liiin, without 
unse , though with their witnesses, if necessary; should medical 
«3cpcrU be required the judge alone would be empowered to cal! them. 

Wlien we realize that tlie long delay in the acceptance of so 

just and natural a basis of divorce is duo to an artificial tension 

created by the pressure of the dead hand of Canon law—a tension 

confmed exclusively to Christendom—we may also realize that 

with the final disappearance of that tension the just and natural 

so 
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order in this relationship will spring back the more swiftly 
because that relief has been so long delayed. “Nature abhors 
a vacuum nowhere more than in a marriage,” Ellen Key remarks 
in the language of antiquated physical metaphor; the vacuum will 
somehow be lilled, and if it cannot be filled in a natural and 
orderly manner it will be filled in an unnatural and disorderly 
manner. It is the business of society to see that no laws stand in 
the way of the establishment of natural order. 

Reform upon a reasonable basis has been made difficult by 
the unfortunate retention of the idea of delinquency. With the 
traditions of the Canonists at the back of our heads we have some¬ 
how persuaded ourselves that there cannot be a divorce unless 
there is a delinquent, a real serious delinquent who, if he had his 
deserts, would be imprisoned and consigned to infamy. But 
in the marriage relationship, as in all other relationships, it is 
only in a very small number of cases that one party stands 
towards the other as a criminal, even a defendant. This is often 
obvious in the early stages of conjugal alienation. But it remains 
true in the end. The wife commits adultery and the husband as 
a matter of course assumes the position of plaintiff. But we do 
not inquire how it is that he has not so won her love that her 
adultery is out of tlie question; such inquiry might lead to the 
conclusion that the real defendant is the husband. And similarly 
when the husband is accused of brutal cruelty the law takes no 
heed to inquire whether in the infliction of less brutal but not less 
poignant wounds, the wife also should not be made defendant. 
There are a few cases, but only a few, in which the relationsliip of 
plaintiff and defendant is not a totally false and artificial rela¬ 
tionship, an immoral legal fiction. In most cases, if the truth 
were fully knoum, husband and wife should come side by side to 
the divorce court and declare: “We arc both in the wrong: we 
have not been able to fulfil our engagements to each other; we 
have erred in choosing each other.” The long reports of the case 
in open court, the mutual recriminations, the detectives, the 
servant girls and other witnesses, the infamous inquisition into 
intimate secrets—all these things, which no necessity could ever 
justify, are altogether unnecessary. 
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It is said by some that if there were no impediments to 
divorce a man might be married in succession to half a dozen 
women, llicse simple-minded or ignorant persons do not seem 
to be aware that even wlien marriage is absolutely indissoluble a 
man can, and frequently does, carry on sexual relationsliips not 
merely successively, but, if he chooses, even simultaneouslv, with 
half a dozen women. There is. however, this important differ¬ 
ence that, in the one case, the man is encouraged by tlie law to 
believe that lie need only treat at most one of the six women with 
anytiiing approacliing to justice and humanity; in the otiier case 
the law insists that he shall fairly and openly fulHl his obligations 
towards all the six women. It is a very important difference, 
and there ought to be no question as to which state of thin-rs is 
moral and which immoral. It is no concern of the State to 
inquire into the number of persons with whom a man or a 
woman chooses to have sexual relationships: it is a private matter 
which may indeed affect their own finer spiritual development 
but wlncli it is impertinent for the State to prv into. It is 
however, the concern of the State, in its own coliective interest 
and that of its members, to see that no injustice is done. 

But what about the children? That is necessarilv .a verv 
important question. The question of the arrangements made 
for the children in cases of divorce is always one to wliich the 
^tate must give its regulative attention, for it is only when there 
are children that the State has any real concern in the matter. 

At one time it was even supposed by some that the existence 
01 children was a serious argument against facility of divorce. 

^ more reasonable view is now generallv taken. It i« in the 
tat place, reeo^,izod tl.at a very large proportion of couplea 

Tabrnff P^Portion 

l«r . it is doubtless 

rger st, 1. But oven uhou there arc children no one rrto 

ouehUoT K '^I'cre the parents 

Wn le™' "7 Tl.e tension 

the 7b Id ’’“7". ''''"'-''I >>0 d'^votod to 

the chddren. The spectacle of the grievances or qnarJls 
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of their parents is demoralizing for the children, and usually 
fatal to any respect towards them. At the best it is injuriously 
distressing to the children. One eifective parent, there cannot 
be tlie sliglitest doubt, is far better for a child tlian hvo ineffec¬ 
tive parents. There is a furtlier point, often overlooked, for 
consideration here. Two people when living together at variance 
—one of them perhaps, it is not rarely the case, nervously 
abnormal or diseased—are not fitted to become parents, nor in 
the best condition for procreation. It is, therefore, not merely 
an act of justice to the individual, but a measure called for in 
the interests of the State, that new citizens should not be brought 
into the community tlirough such defective channels.^ Trom 
this point of view all tlie interests of the State are on the side 
of facility of divorce. 

There is a final argument which is often brought fonvard 
against facility of divorce. Marriage, it is said, is for the pro¬ 
tection of women; facilitate divorce and women are robbed of 
that protection. It is obvious that this argument has little 
application as against divorce by mutual consent. Certainly it is 
necessary that divorce should only be arranged under conditions 
wliich in each individual case have received the approval of the 
law as just. But it must always be remembered that the essential 
fact of marriage is not naturally, and should never artificially be 
made, an economic question. It is possible—that is a question 
which society will have to consider—that a woman should be 
paid for being a mother on the ground that she is roaring new 
citizens for the State. But neither the State nor her husband 
nor anyone else ought to pay her for exercising conjugal rights. 
The fact tliat such an argument can bo brought forward shows 
how far we are from the sound biological attitude towards sexual 
relationships. Equally unsound is the notion that the virgin 
bride brings her husband at marriage an important capital which 
is consumed in tlie first act of intercourse and can never be 

1 IVoods TTutcldn.'ion {Contemporary Rcrinn. Sept., 1P0.»1 nrgue* 
that when there is epilepsy, insanity, n^ora) perversion. Iinhitnnl dnink- 
ennefls. or criminal rordnet of .any kind, divorce, for the sake of the nMt 
generation, s>*nnld be not pennissi-e hut compulsory, ilcrc divorce, 
however, would not suflico to attain the ends desired. 
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recovered. That is a notion which has survived into civilization, 
but it belongs to barbarism and not to civilization. So far as 
it lias any validity it lies within a sphere of erotic pi.-rversitv 
which cannot be taken into consideration in an estimation of 
moral values. For most men, liowever, in any case, whetlier they 
realize it or not, the woman who has been initiated into the 
mysteries of love has a higher erotic value than the virgin, and 
there need be no anxiety on this ground concerning the wife who 
has lost her virginity. It is probably a significant fact that thi.s 
anxiety for the protection of women by the limitation of divorce 
iscliielly brought forward by men and not by women themselves. 
A woman at mairiage is deprived by society and the law of her 
own name. She has been deprived until recently of the right to 
her own earnings. She is dejirived of the most intimate rights 
in her own person. She is deprived under some cireumstances of 
her own child, against whom she may have committed no otl'encc 
whatever. It i.s perhaps scarcely surprising that she is not 
greatly appreciative of the protection atVorded her hy the with 
holding of the right to divorce her husband. “Ah, no, no pro¬ 
tection a hriiliant French woman lias written. “We have been 
protected long enough. The only jirotectiou to grant women is 
to cease protecting tliem.’^i As a matter of fact the divorce move¬ 
ment appears to develop, on the whole, with that development of 
woman’s moral responsibility traced in the previous chapter, and 
where divorce is freest women occupy the liighest position. ' 

cannot fail to realize as wo grasp the nature and direction 
of the modem movement of divorce that the final tendency of 
tliat moYcn ient is to cfTace itself. Necessary as the Divorce 

fered mlirh’frn'-'* Sricl.or-Masorl,. wlm ]uh\ s«f. 

hnvl 1 ^ wliatwpr Ikt own (Ipfects of clinract-r aviv 

Worn ^ "rites at the eiul of Mcinc Lcbetusbvichtc that “as lon*» Vs 
Chim/. courage to ivgiilate, without Stato int.-rf.-reiivS or 

will 1 wliicli concern tlicinsclvos alone tlicv 

wMmcu* °'r an.! feelings, she woul.l have private 

cimrTe, K r; ' r a much earlier periml 
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nt of the Canon law is civilized ofT the earth.” 
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Court has been as the inevitable corollary of an impossible 
ecclesiastical conception of marriage, no institution is now more 
hideous, more alien to the instinctive feelings generated by a 
fine civilization, and more opposed to the dignity of womanhood.* 
Its disappearance and its substitution by private arrangements, 
eflected on their contractive sides, especially if there are children 
to provide for, under legal and if necessary judicial supervision, 
is, and always has been, tlie natural result of the attainmeut of a 
reasonably high stage of civilization. The Divorce Court has 
merely been a plinse in the history of modern marriage, and a 
phase that has really been repugnant to all concerned in it. 
1 here is no need to view tlie project of its ultimate disappearance 
with anything but satisfaction. It was merely the outcome of an 
artificial conception of marriage. It is time to return to the 
consideration of that conception. 

^\e have seen that when the Catliolic development of the 
nrcliaic conception of marriage as a sacrament, slowly elaborated 
and fossilized by tlie ingenuity of the Canonists, was at last nom¬ 
inally dethroned, thougli not destroyed, by the movement asso¬ 
ciated witli tlie Deformation, it was replaced by the conception 
of marriage as a contract. This conception of marriage as a 
contract still enjoys a considerable amount of credit amongst us. 

Tliere must always ^e contractive elements, implicit or 
explicit, in a marriage; that was well recognized even by the 
Canonists. But when we treat marriage as all contract, and 
nothing but contract, we have to realize that we have set up a very 
peculiar fonn of contract, not voidable, like other contracts, by 
the agreement of the parties to it, but dissoluble as a sort cf 
punishment of delinquency rather than by the voluntary annul¬ 
ment of a bond.2 Wlien the Protestant Dcfomiers seized on the 


1 “No fouler institution wns ever invented,” declnred Auberon TTor- 
bert many years ago, expressing, before its time, a feeding which has 
since become more common; '‘and its cxistoiice drags on, to our deep 
sliame, bcoaii<*c we have not the courage frankly to say that the sexual 
relations of hnsband and wife, or those who live together, concern their 
own .seh'os, and do not concern the prying, gloating, self-righteous, and 
intensely untruthful world outside.” 

2 Hobhouse, op cit., vol. i, p. 237. 
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Idea of marriage as a contract they were not influenced bv anv 
reasoned analysis of the special characteristics of a contract;' they 
were merely anxious to secure a plausible ground, already 
admitted even by the Canonists to cover certain aspects of the 
matrimonial union, on which they could declare that marriage is 

a secular and not an ecclesiastical matter, a civil bond and^not 
a sacramental process.^ 

Like so much else in the Protestant revolt, the strength of 
this attitude lay in tlie fact that it was a protest, based on its 
negative side on reasonable and natural grounds. But while 
Protestantism was right in its attempt—for it was only an 
attempt—to deny the authority of Canon law, tiint attempt was 
altogether unsatisfactory on the ])ositive side. As a matter of 

fact marriage is not a true contract and no attempt has ever been 
made to convert it into a true contract. 


r^ed that it o.igM to be converted into a true contract. Mrs. Mona 

.00), behoves that when marri.age becomes really a contract “a couple 
ould draw up their ngreement, or depute the task to their friends as is 
' generally done as rogiirds marriage settlements. They agree to live 
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In Prance, a deputy of the Cliambcr was, in 1891, so convinced that 
marriage is a contract, like any other contract, that he declared that “to 
perform music at the celebration of a marriage is as ridiculous as it 
would be to send for a tenor to a notary's to celebrate a sale of tiniber.” 
He was of quite dilTerent mind from Pepys, who, a couple of centuries 
earlier, had been equally indignant at the absence of music from a wed¬ 
ding, which, he said, m.ade it like a coupling of dog and bitch. 

A frequent demand of those W’ho insist that marriage must be 
regarded as a contract is marriage contracted for a term of years. Jlar- 
/iages couhl be contracted for a term of five years or less in old Japan, 
and it is said that they were rarely or never dissolved at the end of th€ 
term. Goethe, in his Wahlvertcamltschaficn {Part I, Ch. X) incidentally 
introduced a proposal for marriages for a term of five years and at¬ 
tached much moral significance to the prolong.ition of the mar- 
liage beyond that term without external compulsion. (Bloch considers 
that Goethe had probably heard of the Japanese custom, Sexual Life of 
Our Time, p. 241.) Professor E. D. Cope (“The Marriage Problem,” 
Open Court, Kov. 15 and 22, 1888), likewise, in order to remove matri¬ 
mony from the domain of caprice and to permit full and fair trial, 
advocated “a system of civil marriage contracts which shall run for a 
definite time. Those contracts should be of the same value and effect 
as the existing marriage contract. Tlie time limits should be increased 
rapidly, so as to prevent women of mature years being deprived of sup¬ 
port. Tlie first contract ought not to run for less than five years, so 
as to give ample opportunity for acquaintance, and for the recovery 
from temporary disagreements.” Tliis first contract. Cope hold, should 
be terminable at the wish of either party; the second contract, for ten 
or fifteen years, should only be terminable at the wish of both parties, 
end the third should be permanent and indissoluble. George Meredith, 
the distinguished novelist, also, more recently, threw out the suggestion 
that marriages should be contracted for a term of years. 

It can scarcely be said that marriages for a term of years con¬ 
stitute a very satisfactory solution of the difiicultics at present encoun¬ 
tered. They w-ould not commend themselves to young lovers, who believe 
that their love is eternal, nor, so long as the union proves satisfactory, 
is there any need to introduce the disturbing idea of a legal termination 
of the contract. On the other hand, if tlie union proves unhappy, it if 
not reasonable to insist on the continuation for ten or even five years 
of an empty form which corresponds to no real marriage union. Even 
if marriage Is placed on the most prosaic contractive basis it is a mis- 
take, and indeed an Impossibility, to pre-ordain the length of its dura- 
tion. The system of fixing the duration of marriage beforehand for 
term of year’s involves exactly the same principle as the system of fixing 
it beforehand for life. It is open to the same objection that it is me 
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patible with any vital relationship. As the demand for vital reality 
and effectiveness in social relationships grows, this fact is incrojuingly 
felt. We see e.xactly tlie same change among us in reg.ird to the system 
of inflicting fixed sentences of iiiiprisoiimeut tin criminals. To semi a 
man to prison for five years or for life, witlioiit any rcganl to the 

unknown problem of the vital reaction of inijirisonment on the man_a 

reaction which will be different in every individual case—is slowly com 
ing to be regarded as an absurdity. 


If marriage were really placed on tlio basis of a contract, 
not only would that contract be voidable at the will of the two 
parties concerned, without any question of delinqucncv coming 
into the question, but those parties would at the outset themselves 
determine the conditions regulating the contract. lint nothing 
could he more unlike our actual marriage. Tlie two parties are 
bidden to accept each otlier as liushand and wife; tliev are not 
invited to make a contract; tl.ey are not even told tint, little as 
they may know it, they have in fact made a verv complicated and 
elaborate contract that was framed on lines laid’ down, for a large 
part, tliousaiuls of years before they were born. Unless they liavo 
studied law they are totally ignorant, also, that this contract 
contains clauses wliicli under some circumstances may be fatal to 
either of them. All tiiat happens is tliat a young cou'ple, perhaps 
mtle more than children, momentarily dazed by emotion, are 
hurried before the clergyman or the civil registrar of marria<-es 
to bind themselves together for life, knowing nothimr of 'the 
ivor d and scarcely more of each other, knowing nothing also 
0 10 marriage laws, not oven perhaps so much as tliat there 

are any marriage laws, never realizing that-as has been truly 
aicl from the place they are entering beneath a garland of 
flowers there is, on this side of death, no e.xit except through 

tlie trapdoor of a sewer.i ^ 

upon h.s lawful wife.” Stephen, who. in the first effiTion of Ls 
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Digest of Criminal Lato, thought that under some circumstances a man 
might be indicted for rape upon his wife, in the last edition withdrew 
that opinion. A man may rape a prostitute, but he cannot rape hia 
wife. Having once given her consent to sexual intercourse by the act 
of marrying a man, she has given it forever, whatever new circumstances 
may arise, and he has no need to ask her consent to sexual intercourse, 
not even if he is knowingly suffering at the time from a venereal disease 


(see, c.g., an article on “Sex Bias,” ircsfminsfcr ifctncir, March, 1888). 

Tlie duty of the wife to allow “conjugal rights” to her husband is 
another aspect of her legal subjection to him. Even in the nineteenth 
century a Suffolk lady of good family was imprisoned in Ipswich Goal 
for many years and fed on bread and water, though suffering from vari¬ 
ous diseases, till she died, simply because she continued to disregard the 
decree requiring her to render conjugal rights to her husband. This 
state of things was partly reformed by the Matrimonial Causes Bill of 
1884. and that bill was passed, not to protect women, but men, against 
punishment for refusal to restore conjugal rights. Undoubtedly, the 
modern tendency, although it has progressed very slowly, is against 
applying compulsion to either husband or wife to yield “conjugal 
rights;” and since the Jackson case it is not pos.sible in England for 
a husband to use force in attempting to compel his wife to live with 
him. This tendency is still more marked in the United States; thus 
the Iowa Supreme Court, a few years ago, decided that excessive demands 
for coitus constituted cruelty of a degree justifying divorce (J. G. 


Kiernan, Alienist and yeurotogist, Nov. 1906, p. 4C6). 

The slender tenure of the wife over her person is not confined to 
the sexual sphere, but even extends to her right to life. In England, if 
a wife kills her husband, it was formerly the very serious offence of 
“petit tro.ason.” and it is still murder. But, if a husband kills his wif«* 
and is able to plead her adultery and his jealousy, it is only man¬ 
slaughter. (In France, where jealousy is regarded with extreme indul¬ 
gence, even a wife who kills her husband is often acquitted.) 

It must not. however, be supposed that all the legal inequalities 
involved bv marriage are in favor of the husband. A large number of 
injustices arc al.oo inflicted on the husband. The husband, for instance, 
is legally responsible for the libels uttered by his wife, and he is equally 
responsible civilly for the frauds she commits, even if “P”" 

from him. (This was. for instance, held by an English judge m 1008 
“he could only say he regretted it. for it seems a hard case. ^ But it 
was the law.”) Belfort Bax has. in recent years, especially insist^! 
the hardships inflicted by English law in such 

can be no doubt that marriage, as at present constituted, inflicts serious 
wrongs on the husband as well as on the wife. 
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Marriage is, therefore, not only not a contract in the true 
sense,1 but in the only sense in which it is a contract it is a con¬ 
tract of an exceedingly had kind. Wlien the Canonists super¬ 
seded the old conception of marriage as a contract of purchase by 
their sacramental marriage, they wore in many respects elTocting 
a real progi'css, and the return to the idea of a contract, as soon 
as its temporary value as a jirotest has ceased, proves altogether 
out of hamiony with any advanced stage of civilization. It was 
revived in days before the revolt against slavery had been 
inaugurated. Personal contracts are out of harmony with our 
modern civilization and our ideas of individual liberty. A man 
can no longer contract himself as a slave nor sell his wife. Yet 
marriage, regarded as a contract, is of precisely the same clas.s 
as those transactions.^ In every high stage of civilization this 
fact is clearly recognized, and young couples are not even allowed 
to contract themselves out in marriage unconditionally. We see 
tins, for instance, in the wise legislation of the Homans. Even 
under tlie Christian Emperors that sound principle was main¬ 
tained and the lawyer Paulus wrote “Marriage was so free, 
according to ancient opinion, that even agreements between the 
parties not to separate from one another could have no validity.'* 
In so far as tlie essence and not any accidental circumstance of 
the marital relationships is made a contract, it is a contract of 
a nature wliidi the two parties concerned are not competent to 
make. Biologically and psychologically it cannot be valid, and 

with the growth of a humane civilization it is explicitly declared 
to be legally invalid. 

For, there can be no doubt about it, the intimate and essen¬ 
tial fact of marriage—tlie relationship of sexual intercourse—is 


51. consequence. 
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not and cannot be a contract. It is not a contract but a fact; it 
cannot be ellected by any mere act of will on the part of the 
parties concerned; it cannot be maintained by any mere act of 
will. To will such a contract is merely to perform a worse than 
indecorous farce. Certainly many of the circumstances of mar¬ 
riage are properly the subject of contract, to be voluntarily and 
deliberately made by the parties to the contract. But the 
essential fact of marriage—a love strong enough to render the 
most intimate of relationships possible and desirable through an 
indefinite number of years—cannot be made a matter for contract. 
Alike from the physical point of view, and the psychical point of 
view, no binding contract—and a contract is worthless if it is 
not binding—can possibly be made. And the making of such 
pseudo-contracts concerning the future of a marriage, before it 
has even been ascertained that the marriage can ever become a 
fact at all, is not only impossible but absurd. 

It is of course true that this impossibility, this absurdity, are 
never visible to the contracting parties. They have applied to 
the question all the very restricted tests that are conventionally 
permitted to them, and the satisfactory results of these tests, 
together witli the consciousness of possessing an immense and 
apparently inexhaustible fund of loving emotion, seem to them 
adequate to the fulfilment of the contract throughout life, if not 
indeed eternity. 

As a child of seven I chanced to be in a semi-tropical island 
of the Pacific supplied with fruit, especially grapes, from the 
mainland, and a dusky market woman always presented a 
large bunch of grapes to the little English stranger. But a 
day came when the proffered buncli was firmly refused; the 
superabundance of grapes had produced a reaction of disgust. 
A space of nearly forty years was needed to overcome the repug¬ 
nance to grapes thus acquired. Yet there can be no doubt that 
if at the age of six that little boy had been asked to sign a con- 
tract binding him to accept grapes every day, to keep them always 
near him, to oat them and to enjoy them every day, he would have 
signed that contract as joyously as any radiant bridgegroom or 
demure bride signs the register in the vestry. But is a complex 
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ID 21 II or woman, with unknown capacities for changing or 
deteriorating, and with incalculable aptitudes for inflicting 
torture and arousing loatiiing, is such a creature more easv to be 
bound to than an exquisite fruit? All the countries of the 
world in which the subtle influence of tlie Canon law of 
Cliristendom still makes itself felt, liave not yet grasped a gen¬ 
eral tnitli which is well within the practical experience of a child 
of seven.^ 


Tlie notion that such a relationship as that of marriage c.in rest 
on 60 fragile a basis as a pre orJained contract has naturally never pre. 
vailed widely in its e.vlrciiio form, and has been unknown altogether in 
niany parts of the world. The Romans, as we know, explicitly rejected 
it. and even at a comparatively early period recognized the legality of 
marriage by thus declaring in ctTcct that marriage must be a hot 

and not a mere undertaking. There has been a widespread le-ml ten¬ 
dency, especially where the traditions of Roman law l.ave retained any 
rnlluenee, to regard the colinbiUUion of marriage ns the essential fact of 
the relationship. It was an old rule oven under the Catholic Cliureh 
that marriage may be presumed from cohabitation (see, c.g.. Zacchia. 
puestionum Mcdico-lcgaltum Opuft, edition of ICS.H, ^oI. iii, p. 2 .t 4 ) Even 
m England cohabitation is already one of the presumptions in favor of 
the existence of marriage (though not necessarily by itself regarded as 
sumcient). provided the woman is of unblemished character, and does 

The Law of Mar- 

m/!’- according to Lord VVatsons judicial state- 

^nt in the Dv-sart Peerage case, a man takes hi. mistress to a hoteror 
^3 With her to a baby-linen shop and speaks of her as his wife it is 

mshes no oMdcnce of marriage. In Sc-otland the presumption of mar- 

ge arises on much slighter grounds than in England. This mav bo 

riaTbv** ancient and d-ep-rooted custom in Scotland of'mar- 

Afn, ■ ^ consent (Geary, op. cit^ Ch. XVIII; c/., Howard 

(Mmotiiaf Instilulions, vol, i, p. 31G). 

Of erel*; «'-<^dall'ane ease (Campbell r. Campbell. 1807). which was 
of Se it involved the succession to the vast estates 

adulteroil cl'' t an 

---^nnection may, on ceasing to bo adulterous, become matri- 

talk of “lhe^dutv^oM*!/e '**'*^' *'cniarks that 

"the dutr of life-lone heall?"» ^'"’h the same ns to talk of 

best‘to presen-r^^hii 1 fe or‘\''"V ^be adds, to do 

•ndertake to^proseta-e them ^ "“conditionally 
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monial by the simple consent of the parties, as evidenced by habit and 
repute, without any need for the matrimonial character of the connec¬ 
tion to be indicated by any public act, nor any necessity to prove the 
specific period when the consent was interchanged. This decision has 
been confirmed in the Dysart case (Geary, loc. cit.; cf. C. G. Garrison, 
“lyimits of Divorce,” Contemporary Rcvicii\ Feb.. 1894). Similarly, as 
decided by Justice Kekewich in the Wagstaff case in 1907, if a man 
leaves money to his “widow,” on condition that she never marries again, 
although he has never been married to her, and though she has been 
legally married to another man, the testator’s intentions must be 
upheld. Garrison, in his valuable discussion of this aspect of legal 
marriage [loc. cit.), forcibly insists that by English law marriage is a 
fact and not a contract, and that where “conduct characterized by con¬ 
nubial purpose and constancy” exists, there marriage legally exists, mar¬ 
riage being simply “a name for an existing fact.” 

In the United States, marriage “by habit and repute" similarly 
exists, and in some States has even been confirmed and extended bi 
statute (J. P. Bishop, Commentaries, vol. i, Ch. XV). “Whatever the 
form of the ceremony, and even if all ceremony was dispensed with,” 
said Judge Cooley, of Michigan, in 187.5 (in an opinion accepted as 
authoritative by the Federal courts), “if the parties agreed presently 
to take each other for husband and wife, and from that time lived 
together professedly in that relation, proof of these facts would be suffi¬ 
cient.This has been the settled doctrine of the American 

courts.” (Howard, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 177 et scq. Twenty-three States 
sanction common-law marriage, while eighteen repudiate, or are inclined 
to repudiate, any informal agreement.) 

This legal recognition by the highest judicial authorities, alike in 
Great Britain and the United States, that marriage is essentially a fac^ 
and that no evidence of any form or ceremony of marriage is required 
for the most complete legal recognition of marriage, undoubtedly carries 
with it highly important implications. It became clear that the reform 
of marriage is possible even without change in the law, and that honor¬ 
able sexual relationships, even when entered into without any legal 
forms, are already entitled to full legal recognition and protection. 
There are, however, it need scarcely be added here, other considerations 
which render reform along these lines incomplete. 

It thus tends to come about that with the growth of civiliza¬ 
tion the conception of marriage as a contract falls more and more 
into discredit. It is realized, on the one hand, that pcreonal 
contracts arc out of harmony with our general and social attitude, 
for if we reject the idea of a human being contracting himself 
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as a slave, how much more we sliould reject the idea of entering 
by contract into the still more intimate relationship of a husband 
or a wife; on the other hand it is felt that the idea of pre¬ 
ordained contracts on a matter over which the individual himself 
has no control is (piite unreal and when any strict rules of equity 
prevail, necessarily invalid. It is true that we still constantly 
find writers sententiouslv asserting; their notions of tlie duties or 
the privileges involved by the “contract” of marriage, witli no 
more attempt to analyze the meaning of the term “contract” in 
tliis connection than the Protestant Kefonners made, but it can 
scarcely be said that these writers liave yet reached the alphabet 
of the subject they dogmatize about. 

The transference of marriage from the Church to the State 
which, in the lands where it first occurred, we owe to Protestant¬ 
ism and, in the English-speaking lands, especially to Puritanism, 
while a necessary stage, had the unfortunate result of seculariz¬ 
ing the se.xual relationsliips. That is to say, it ignored tlie 
transcendent element in love which is really tlic essential part of 
such relationships, and it concentrated attention on those formal 
and accidental parts of marriage wliich can alone be dealt with 
in a rigid and precise manner, and can alone properly form the 
subject of contracts. The Canon law, fantastic and impossible 
as it became in many of its developments, at least insisted on the 
natural and actual fact of marriage as, above all, a bodily union, 
wliile, at the same time, it regarded tliat union as no mere secular 
business contract but a sacred and exalted function, a divine fact, 
and the symbol of the most divine fact in the world. We are 
returning to-day to tlie Canonist's conception of marriage on a 
lugher and freer plane, bringing back the exalted conception of 
the Canon law, yet retaining tlie individualism which the Puritan 
irrongly thought he could secure on the basis of mere seculariza¬ 
tion, while, further, we recognize that the wliole process belongs 
to the private sphere of moral responsibility. As Ilobhouse has 
said, m tracing the evolutionary histon,- of the modem con¬ 
ception of marriage, tlie .sacramental idea of marriage has again 
emerged but on a higher plane; ‘Trom being a sacrament in the 
magical, It lias become one in the ethical, sense.” We are thus 
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tending towards, though we have not yet legally achieved, mar¬ 
riage made and maintained by consent, “a union between two free 
and responsible persons in which the equal rights of both are 
maintained/’^ 

It is supposed by some tliat to look upon sexual union as a sacra* 
mont is necessarily to accept the ancient Catholic view, embodied in the 
Canon law, that matrimony is indissoluble. That is, however, n mistake. 
Even the Canonists themselves were never able to put forward any 
coherent and consistent ground for the indissolubility of matrimony 
which could commend itself rationally, while Luther and Milton and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, who maintained the religious and sacred nature 
of sexual union—though they were cautious about using the term sacra¬ 
ment on account of its ecclesiastical implications—so far from believing 
that its sanctity involved indissolubility, argued in the reverse sense. 
This point of view may be defended even from a strictly Protestant 
standpoint. “I take it.” Mr. G. C. Maborly says, “that the Prayer 
Book definition of a .sacrament, ‘the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace,’ is generally accepted. In marriage the 
legal and physical unions are the outward and visible signs, while the 
inward and spiritual grace is the God-given love that makes the union 
of heart and .soul: and it is precisely because I take this view of mar¬ 
riage that I consider the legal and physical union should be dissolved 
whenever the spiritual union of unselfislj, divine love and affection has 
ceased. It seems to me that t)ie sacramental view of marriage compels 
us to say that those who continue the legal or physical union when the 
spiritual union has ceased, are—to quote again from the Prayer Book 
words applied to those who take the outward sign of another sacrament 
when the inward and spiritual grace is not presentr—‘eating and drink¬ 
ing their own damnation.’ ” 

If from tlic point we have now readied we look back at the 
question of divorce we see that, as the modem aspects of the 
marriage relationship becomes more clearly realized by tlie com¬ 
munity, that question will be immensely simplified. Since mar¬ 
riage is not a mere contract but a fact of conduct, and even a 
sacred fact, tbc free participation of both parties is needed to 
maintain it. To introduce the idea of delinquency and punish¬ 
ment into divorce, to foster mutual recrimination, to publish to 

1 HouTouse. op. at, vol. i, pp. 169, 237-9: cf. P. and V. Mar- 
jftieritte, Quclques Idics* 
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the world the secrets of the heart or the senses, is not only 
immoral, it is altogether out of place. In the <|uestion as to when 
a marriage lias ceased to bo a marriage tlie two parties concerned 
can alone be the supreme judges; tiie State, if the State is called 
in, can but register the sentence they pronounce, merely seeing 
to it that no injustice is involved in the carrying out of that 
sentence, t 

In discussing in the previous chapter the direction in wliicli 
sexual morality fends to develop with tlie development of civiliza¬ 
tion we came to the conclusion that in its main lines it involved, 
above all, personal responsibility. A relationship fixed among 
savage peoples by social custom which none dare break, and in a 
higher stage ot culture by formal laws which must be observed 
in the letter even if broken in the spirit, becomes gradually trans¬ 
ferred to the sphere of individual moral responsibility. Such a 
transference is necessarily meaningless, and indeed impossible, 
unless the increasing stringency of the moral bond is accompanied 
by the decreasing stringency of tlie formal bond. It is onlv bv 
the process of loosening the artificial restraints that the natural 
restrajjts can e.xert their full control. That ])rocess takes place 
in two ways, in part on the basis of tlio indilTerence to formal 
marriage which has marked tlie masses of tlie population every¬ 
where and doubtless stretches back to tlie tenth century before 
the domination of ecclesiastical matrimony began, and partly by 
the progressive modification of marriage laws whicli were iliade 
necessary by the needs of the propertied classes an.xious to secure 
the State recognition of their unions. Tlie whole process is 
necessarily a gradual and indeed imperceptible process. It is 
impossible to fix definitely the dates of the stages by which the 
Church effected the immense revolution bv which it grasped and 
eventually transferred to the State, the complete control of mar- 
nago, for that revolution was elTeeted witliout the intervention of 
an^v. It will be equally difficult to perceive the transference 


on™ nonn,.,^ in vLj;; 

promise." ^ question of f.nct, and not a license to^brenk • 
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of the control of marriage from the State to the individuals con¬ 
cerned, and the more difficult because, as we shall see, although 
the essential and intimately personal fact of marriage is not a 
proper matter for State control, there are certain aspects of mar¬ 
riage which touch the interests of the community so closely that 
the State is bound to insist on their registration and to take an 
interest in their settlement. 

The result of dissolving the formal stringency of the mar¬ 
riage relationship, it is sometimes said, would be a tendency to an 
immoral laxity. Those who make this statement overlook the 
fact that laxity tends to reach a maximum as a result of 
stringenc}', and that where the merely external authority of a 
rigid marriage law prevails, there the extreme excesses of license 
most flourish. It is also undoubtedly true, and for the same 
reason, that any sudden removal of restraints necessarily involves 
a reaction to the opposite extreme of license; a slave is not 
changed at a stroke into an autonomous freeman. Yet we have 
to remember that the marriage order existed for millenniums 
before any attempt was made to mould it into arbitrary shapes by 
Iiuman legislation. Such legislation, we have seen, was^^deed 
the effort of the human spirit to affirm more emphatically the 
ilernands of its own instincts.* But its final result is to choke 
and impede rather than to further the instincts which inspired 
it. Its gradual disappearance allows the natural order free and 

proper scope. 


The great truth that compulsion is not really a force on the side 
of virtue, but on the side of vice, had been clearly realized by the genius 
of Rabelais, when he said of his ideal social state, the Abbey of Thelema. 
that there was but one clause in its ruler Fay ce que vouldras. 
“Because.” said Rabelais (Bk. i. Cl.. VII). “men that are free, well- 
born, well-bred, and conversant in honest companies, have naturally an 
instinct and spur that prompts them unto virtuous actions and w. 
draws them from vice. Tl.ese same men, when by ba-se subject.on and 
constraint they are brought under and kept down, turn as.de 
noble disposition by which they freely were inclined to virtue, to sh 
off and break that bond of ser^-itude.” So that 

woman who had lived under the rule of Thelema married each other. 


1 See, attic, p. 425. 
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Rnbelais tells us, their mutual love lasted undiminished to the day of 
their death. 

When the loss of autonomous freedom fails to lead to licentious 
ret>ellioii it incurs the op|)osite risk and tends to become a dabby 
reliance on an external support. Tlie artiiicial su[)f)ort of marriage by 
State regulation then roseiiibles the artificial .••uiiport of the body fur¬ 
nished by corset-wearing. The reasons for and against n<loptiiig artifi¬ 
cial support are tlie same in one case as the other. Corsets really give 
a feeling of support; they really furnish without trouble a fairly satis¬ 
factory appearance of decorum; they are a real protection against 
various accidents. But the price at which they furnish these advantages 
is serious, and the advantages tlieinselves only exist under unnatural 
conditions. The corset cramps tlie form and the healthy development of 
the organs; it enfeebles the voluntarj* muscular system; it is incom¬ 
patible with perfect grace and beauty; it diminishes the sum of active 
energj’. It exerts, in short, the 8:une kind of influence on physical 
responsibility as formal marriage on moral ros|)onsibility. 

It is too often forgotten, and must therefore be repeated, that 
married people do not remain together because of any religious or legal 
lie; that tie is merely the historical outcome of their natural tendency 
to remain together, a tendency which is itself far older than history 
"Love would exist in the world to day, just as pure and just as endur¬ 
ing,” says Slmfeldt i Mrffico-l.frial Journal. Dee., 1897), ‘‘had man nevei 
invented ‘marriage.’ Truly aflined mates would have remained faithful 
to each other as long as life lasted. It is only when men attempt to 
Improve upon nature that crime, disease, and unhappiness stop In.” 
"The nholition of marriage In the forn» now practiced,” wrote Godwin 
more than a century ago {Political Justice, second edition, 179C, vol. 
i, p. 248), "will be nttrn<lod with no evils. We are apt to represent it 
to ourselves ns the harbinger of brutal lust and depravity. But it 
really happens in this, ns in other oases, that the positive laws which 
are made to restrain our vices irritate and multiply them.” And Pro¬ 
fessor I^cster \^’nr(l, in insisting on the strength of the monogamic senti¬ 
ment in modern society, truly ninnrks {InternntiounI Journal of Kthics, 
Get., 1898) that the rebellion against rigid marriage bonds "is, in 
reality, due to the very strengthening of the true Iwnds of conjugal 
affection, coupled with a rational and altogether proper determination 
f'n the part of individuals to accept, in so important a matter, nothing 
•"ss than the genuine article.” "If by a single stroke.” says Professoi 
Woods Hutchinson {Coniemporari, nccictr. Sept.. 1905), “all marriag. 
ties now in existence were struck off or declared illegal, eight-tenths of 
«I1 couples would bo remarried within forty eight hours, and seven- 
nths could not be kept asunder with havonet-s,” An experiment of 
his kind on a small scale was witnessed in 1909 in an English village 
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in Buckinghamshire. It was found that the parish church had never 
been licensed for marriages, and that in consequence all the people wao 
had gone through the ceremony of marriage in that church during the 
previous half century had never been legally married. Yet, so far as 
could be ascertained, not a single couple thus released from the legal 
compulsion of marriage took advantage of the freedom bestowed. In 
tlie face of such a fact it is obviously impossible to attach any moral 
value to the form of marriage. 

It is certainly inevitable tliat during a period of transition 
the natural order is to some extent disturbed by the persistence, 
even thoiigii in a weakened form, of external bonds which are 
beginning to be consciously realized as inimical to the authorita¬ 
tive control of individual moral responsibility. ^Ve can clearly 
trace this at the present time. A sensitive anxiety to escape from 
external constraint induces an under-valuation of the significance 
of personal constraint in tiie relationship of marriage. Every¬ 
one is probably familiar with cases in which a couple will live 
together tlirough long years without entering the legal bond of 
marriage, notwithstanding difRculties in their mutual relation¬ 
ship which would have long since caused a separation or a 
divoj'ce l.ad tl.cy been legally married. hen the iniierent 
difficulties of the marital relationship are complicated by the 
difficulties duo to external constraint, the development of 
individual moral responsibility cuts two ways, and leads to 
results that are not entirely satisfactory. This has been seen in 
the United States of America and attention has often been called 
to it by thoughtful American observers. It is, naturally, noted 
especially in women because it is in women that the new growth 
of personal freedom and moral responsibility has chiefly made 
itself felt. The first stirring of these new impulses, especially 
when associated, as it o-ten is, with inexperience and ignorance, 
leads to impatience witli the natural order, to a demand for 
impossible conditions of existence, and to an inaptitude not only 
for tlie arbitrarv bondage of law but even for tlie wholesome and 
necessary bonds"of human social life. It is always a hard lesson 
for the young and idealistic that in order to command Nature we 
must obey her; it can only be leamt through contact with life 
and by the attainment of full hyiman rrowth. 
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Dr. Felix Adler (in an address before the Society of Ethical Cul¬ 
ture of Kew York, Nov. 17, 1SS9) called attention to what he regarded 
as the most deep-rooted cause of an undue prex'alence of divorce in 
America. “The false idea of individual liberty is largely hold in 
America.” and when applied to family life it often leads to an 
impatience with these duties which the individual is cither born into 
or has voluntarily accepted. “I am constrnine.l to think that the 
prevalence of divorce Is to be ascribed in no .small degree to the inlluence 
of democratic ideas—that is, of false democratic ideas—and our hope 
lies in advancing towards a higher and truer democracy.” A more 
recent .American writer, this time a woman. .Anna A. Rogers (“Why 
American .Marriages Fail,” Stiaiitic ^fonlhh/, Sept., 1007) speaks in tlie 
same sense, though perhaps in too unqualified a manner. She states 
that the frequency of divorce in .America is due to three causes: (1) 


woman's failure to realize that marriage is her work in the world; (2) 
her growing individualism; (.I) her lost art of giving, replaceil bv a 
highly developed receptive faculty. The American woman, this writer 
States, in discovering her own indivlihiality lias not yet learnt how to 
manage it; it is still “largely a useless, uneasy factor, vouchsafing her 
very little more pence than it docs those in her immediate surcharged 
vicinity.” Her circumstances tend to make of her “a curious anomalous 
hybrid; a cross b'twccn a niagnifu-ent. rather unmannerly boy, and a 
spoiled, exacting dcmi-nionilaiiif, who sincerely loves in this worhl her¬ 
self alone.” She has not yet harnt that woman’s supreme work in the 
world can only bo attained t’lrongh (he voluntary acceptance of tlie 
restraints of marriage. The same writer points out that the fault is not 
alone with American women, hut also with American men. Their 
Jdolatry of their women is largely resiK,nsibIe for that intolerance and 
selfishness which causes .so many divorce.s; “American women arc, as a 
whole, pampered and worshipped out of all reason.” Rut the men who 
pd themselves to this, do not feel that they can treat their wives with 
the snnie comradeship as the French treat their wive.s. nor seek their 
a 'ICO With the same reliance; the American woman is placed on nn 
«nrcal pedestal. Yet another American writer, Ratford Pvke (“Hus¬ 
bands and WWes." CosmopoUfnu. lf>02>, points out that only a small 
proportion of American marriages arc really unhappv, these bein™ chiefiv 
among the more cultured clashes, in which the movement of expansion 
n women 9 interests and lives i.s taking place; it is more often the wife 
than the husband who i.s disappointed in marriage, and this is largely 
ualifv-'''*^ inability to merge, not necessarily subordinate, her individ- 
and to-day is becoming more 

that nrr ’'Pon the adjustment of conditions 

that ♦>, ^Tiereas in former generations it was siilTieient 

that the union should involve physical reciprocity, in this age of oiu-s 
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the union must involve a psychic reciprocity as ■well. And whereas, 
heretofore, the community of interest was attained with ease, it is now 
becoming far more difficult because of the tendency to discourage a 
woman who marries from merging her separate individuality in her 
husband’s. Yet, unless she docs this, how can she have a complete and 
perfect interest in the life together, and, for that matter, how can he 
have such an interest either?” 

Professor Miinsterbevg, the distinguished psychologist, in his frank 
but appreciative study of American institutions. The Ayncricans, taking 
a broader outlook, points out that the influence of women on morals in 
America has not been in every respect satisfactory, in so far as it has 
tended to encourage shalloumess and superflciality. “The American 
woman who has scarcely a shred of education,” he remarks (p. 587), 
“looks in vain for any subject on which she has not firm convictions 
already at hand. . . . The arrogance of this feminine lack of 
knowledge is the sjnnptom of a profound trait in the feminine soul, and 
points to dangers springing from the domination of women in the 

intellectual life.And in no other civilized land are ethical 

conceptions so worm-eaten by superstitions.” 


We have seen that the modern tendency os regards marriage 
is towards its recognition as a voluntary union entered into by 
two free, equal, and morally responsible persons, and that that 
union is rather of tlie nature of an ethical sacrament tlian of a 
contract, so tliat in its essence as a physical and spiritual bond 
it is outside the sphere of the State’s action. It has been neces¬ 
sary to labor that point before we approach what may seem to 
many not only a different but even a totally opposed aspect of 
marriage. If the marriage union itself cannot bo a matter for 
contract, it naturally leads to a fact which must necessarily bo 
a matter for implicit or explicit contract, a matter, moreover, m 
which the community at large has a real and proper interest. 

that is the fact of procreation.^ ^ 

The ancient Egyptians—among whom matrimonial institu¬ 
tions were so clastic and the position of woman so high recog¬ 
nized a provisional and slight marriage bond for the purpose of 


I It has bean necessapr to concluding 

of marriage- 
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testing fecundity.* Among ourselves the law makes no such 
paternal provision, leaving to young couples themselves the 
responsibility of making any tests, a permission, we know, thev 
largely avail themselves of, usually entering the legal bonds of 
marriage, however, before the birth of their child. That legal 
bond is a recognition that the introduction of a new individual 
into thecoinnumity is not, like se.xual union, a mere personal fact, 
but a social fact, a fact in which the State cannot fail to he 
concerned. And the more we investigate the tendency of the 
modern marriage movement the more we shall realize that its 
attitude of freedom, of individual moral responsibility, in the 
formation of se.vual relationships, is compensate*! by an attitude of 
stringency, of strict social oversight, in the matter of procreation. 
Two people who form an erotic relationship are bound, when 
they reach the conviction time their relationship is a real mar¬ 
riage, having its natural end in procreation, to subscribe to a con¬ 
tract which, though it may leave themselves personally free, must 
yet hind them both to their duties towards their children .2 

The necessity for such an undertaking is double, even apart 
from the fact that it is in the highest interests of the parents 
themselves. It is required in the interests of the child. It 
IS required in the interests of the State. A child can be bred, 
and well-bred, by one elTective parent. But to equip a child 
adequately for its entrance into life both parents are usually 
needed. The State on its side—that is to say, the community of 
which parents and child alike form part—is bound to kmow who 
these persons are who have become sponsors for a new individual 


sur Ptnlcmixisch romisrhcn Zeit, 
■oi, p. 3. Ihts bond also accorded rights to any children tliat might bo 
«>rn during its existence. 

thn P- 21. The necessity for 

RtrSr!? freedom of scxnnl relafionships with gre.-iter 

Pycn**''! relationships was clearly realized at an earlier 

Ki. ^ Clanperton. in her 

she ir .Vrfioritni. published in 1SS5. “Legal changes’* 

Worn ® ‘:«re required in two directions, viz.. to^S:rds gre^alr 

marriW ^ ""'1 greater strietne^g ns to pnrentngi*. The 
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^o\v introduced into its midst. The most Individualistic State, 
the most Socialistic State, are alike bound, if faithful to the 
Interests, both biological and economic, of their constituent 
members generally, to insist on the full legal and recognized 
parentage of the father and mother of every child. That is 
clearly demanded in the interests of the child; it is clearly 
demanded also in the interests of the State. 

The barrier which in Christendom has opposed itself to the 
natural recognition of this fact, so injuring alike the child and 
the State, has clearly been the rigidity of the marriage system, 
more especially as moulded by the Canon law. The Canonists 
attributed a truly immense importance to the copula carnalis, 
as they technically termed it. They centred marriage strictly 
in the vagina; they were not greatly concerned about cither the 
presence or the absence of the child. The vagina, as we know, has 
not always proved a very firm centre for the support of marriage, 
and that centre is now being gradually transferred to the child. 
If we turn from the Canonists to the writings of a modern like 
Ellen Key, who so accurately represents much that is most 
characteristic and essential in the late tendencies of marriage 
development, we seem to have entered a new world, even a newly 
illuminated world. For “in the new sexual morality, as in Cor- 
regio’s Noiie, the light emanates from the child.”^ 

No doubt this change is largely a matter of sentiment, of, 
as we sometimes say, mere sentiment, although there is nothing 
60 powerful in human affairs as sentiment, and the revolution 
effected by Jesus, the later revolution effected by Itousseau, were 
mainly revolutions in sentiment. But the change is also a matter 
of the growing recognition of interests and rights, and as such it 
manifests itself in law. We can ecarcely doubt that we are 
approaching a time when it will be generally understood that 
the entrance into the world of every child, without exception, 
should be preceded by the formation of a marriage contract which, 
while in no way binding the father and mother to any duties, or 
any privileges, towards end. other, binds them both towards 

Key, Licbe und Ehc, p. 163; cf. the eamc author’s Century 

of the Child. 
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their child and at the same time ensures their responsibility 
towards the State. It is impossible for the State to obtain more 
than this, but it should be imi)o?sible for it to demand less. 
A contract of such a kind ‘‘marries*’ the father and mother so 
far as the parentage of the imlividual child is concerned, and 
in no other respect; it is a contract which leaves entirely 
unaffected their past, present, or future relations towards other 
persons, otherwise it would be imjiossible to enforce it. In all 
parts of the world this elementarv demand of social morality is 
slowly beginning to be recognized, and as it affects hundreds of 
thousands of infants^ who are vearlv branded as “illegitimate’* 
through no act of their own, no one can say that the recog’nition 
has come too soon. As yet, indeed, it seems nowhere to be 
complete. 


Mo<t attempts or proposals for the avoidance of illcgitim.'itc births 
are concerned with the legalizing of unions of a less binding degree th.in 
the present legal marriage. Such unions would serve to counteract other 
evils. Tims an English writer, who has devoteil much study to sex 
(j«ieations, writes in a private letter: “Tlic best remedy for the licen* 
tiousucss of celibate men and the mental and idiysieal troubles of 
continence in woman wo»ild be fiiund in a rccognizeil honorable system 
of free unions and trial-marriages, in which preventive intercourse is 
practiced until the lovers were old enough to become jmrents, and pos¬ 
sessed of stiflicient means to sup[K)rt a family. The prospect of a 
loveless existence for young men ami women of ardent natures is intol¬ 
erable and ns terrible as the prospect of painful illness and death. But 
I think the old order must change ere long.” 

In Teutonic countries there is a strongly marked current of feeling 
in the direction of e.slablishiiig legal \mlons of a lower degree than 
nuirriago. They exist in .'<wed<-n, as also in Norway where l>v a recent 
law the illegitimate eliild is entitle<{ to the same rights in relation to 
Iwth parents ns the legitimate child, bearing the father’s name and 
inheriting his property {Die .Ycuc <?cnrrntio»i, Jtily. p. .‘lO:}). In 

Iranco tlie well-known judge, Mngnanl, so honorably distingiiished for 
liis attitude towards^eases of infanticide by young imithers. has said: “I 
heartily wi'jh that alongside the institution of marriage as it now exists 


1 In Cermnnv alone isn.ono “illegitimate” children are born every 
.yar. and the immhcr is rnpidlv increasin-r: in England it is nnlv 40.000 
per annum, tlm strong feeling which often exists against such births in 

|•.nglnml (ns also in France) leading to the wide adoption of methodi 
tor preventing conception. 
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we had a free union constituted by simple declaration before a magistrate 
and conferring almost the same family rights as ordinary marriage.' 
This wish has been widely echoed. 

In China, although polygamy in the strict sense cannot properly 
be said to exist, the interests of the child, the woman, and the State are 
alike safeguarded by enabling a man to enter into a kind of secondary 
marriage with the mother of his child. ‘‘Thanks to this system,” Paul 
d’Enjoy states (La Revue, Sept., 1905), “which allows the husband to 
marrj’ the woman he desires, without being prevented by previous and 
xindi.ssolved unions, it is only right to remark that there are no seduced 
and abandoned girls, except such as no law could save from what is 
really innate depravity; and that there are no illegitimate children 
except those whose mothers are unhappily nearer to animals by their 
senses than to human beings by their reason and dignity.” 

The new civil code of Japan, which is in many respects so advanced, 
allows an illegitimate child to be “recognized” by giving notice to the 
registrar; when a married man so recognizes a child, it appears, the 
child may be adopted by the wife as her own, though not actually ren¬ 
dered legitimate. This state of things represents a transition stage; it 
can scarcely be said to recognize the rights of the “recognized” child’s 
mother. Japan, it may be added, has adopted the principle of the auto¬ 
matic legitimation by marriage of the children born to the couple before 
marriage. 

In Australia, where women possess a larger share than elsewhere 
in making and administering the haws, some attention is beginning to be 
given to the rights of illegitimate children. Thus in South Australia, 
paternity may be proved before birth, and the father (by magistrate’s 
order) provides lodging for one month before and after birth, as well as 
ntirse. doctor, and clothing, furnishing security that ho will do so; after 
birth, at the magistrate’s decision, he pays a weekly sum for the child’s 
maintenance. An “illegitimate” mother may also be kept in a public 
institution at the public expense for six months to enable her to become 
ittachod to her child. 

Such provisions are developed from the widely recojjnizcd right of 
the unmarried woman to claim support for her child from its father, 
[n France, indeed, and in the legal codes which follow the French 
•xample, it is not legally permitted to inquire into the paternity of an 
illegitimate child. Such a law is, needless to say,^ alike unjust to the 
mother, to the child, and to the State. In Austria, the law goes to the 
opposite, though certainly more reasonable, extreme, and permits even 
the mother who has had several lovers to select for herself which she 
chooses to make responsible for her child. The Herman code adopts an 
intermediate course, and comes only to the aid of the unmarried mother 
who has one lover. In all such cases, however, the aid given 
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pecuniary only; it insures tlie mother no recognition or re.--[tect. and (as 
Wahrmund has truly said in his Ehc und Ehcrccht) it is still necessary 
to insist on “the unconditional sanctity of motherhood, which is entitled, 
under whatever circumstances it arises, to the respect and protection 
of society.” 

It must be added that, from the social point of view, it is not the 
scxxial xmion whicli requires legal recognition, hut the child which is the 
product of that union. It would, moreover, he hopeless to attempt to 
legalize all sexual connection, hut it is comparatively easy to legalize all 
children. 

There h«is been mucli discussion in the past concerning the 
particular form whicli marriage ought to take. Many theorists 
liavc exercised their ingenuity in inventing and preaching new 
and unusual marriage-arrangements ns panaceas for social ills; 
while others have exerted even greater energy’ in denouncing all 
such proposals as subversive of the foundations of human society. 
Wo may regard all such discussions, on tlic one side or the 
otlicr, as idle. 

In the first place marriage cu.'toins are far too fundamental, 
far too intimately blended with the jirimary substance of liunian 
and indeed animal society, to be in the slightest degree shaken by 
the theories or the practices of mere individuals, or even groups 
of individuals. Monogamy—the more or less prolonged cohabita¬ 
tion of two individuals of opposite sex—has been the prevailing 
type of sexual relationshiji among the higlier vertebrates and 
through tlie greater part of human history. This is admitted 
even liy those who believe (without any sound evidonee) that man 
has passed through a stage of sexual promiscuity. There have 
been tendencies to variation in one direction or another, but at 
the lowest stages and the higliest stages, so far as can be seen, 
monogamy represents the jirevailing rule. 

It must be said also, in the second place, that the natural 
prevalence of monogamy as the normal type of sexual relation¬ 
ship by no means excludes variations. Indeed it assumes them. 
"There is nothing precise in Xature,” according to Diderot’s 
saying. Tlie line of Xatiire is a curve tliat oscillates from side 
to side of file norm. Such oscillations inovitnhlv occur in 
harmony with changes in environmental conditions, and, no 
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doubt, with peculiarities of personal disposition. So lOng as no 
arbitrary and merely external attempt is made to force Nature, 
the vital order is harmouiously maintained. Among certain 
species of ducks when males are in excess polyandric families are 
constituted, the two males attending their female partner without 
jealousy, but when the sexes again become equal in number the 
monogamic order is restored. The natural human deviations 
from the monogamic order seem to be generally of this character, 
and largely conditioned by the social and economic environment. 
The most common variation, and that which most clearly pos¬ 
sesses a biological foundation, is the tendency to polygyny, which 
is found at all stages of culture, even, in an imrecognized and 
more or less promiscuous shape, in the higliest civilization.^ It 
must be remembered, however, that recognized polyg}’ny is not 
the rule even where it prevails; it is merely permissive; there is 
never a sufficient excess of women to allow more than a few of 
the richer and more influential persons to have more than one 
^wife.2 

It has further to be borne in mind that a certain elasticity 
of the formal side of marriage while, on the one side, it permits 
■variations from the general monogamic order, where such are 
healthful or needed to restore a balance in natural conditions, 
on the other hand restrains 8\ich variations in so far as they are 
due to the disturbing influence of artificial constraint. Much of 
the polygyny, and polyandry also, which prevails among us to¬ 
day is an altogether artificial and unnatural form of polygamy. 
Marriages which on a more natural basis would be dissolved can¬ 
not legally be dissolved, and consequently the parties to them. 


1 “Where are real monogamists to be found?” asked Schopenhauer 
in his essay. “Ueber die Weibc.” And James Hinton was wont to ask: 
“Wliat is the meaning of maintaining monogamy? Is there any 
chance of getting it, I should like to know? Do you call English life 
monogamous?” 

2“Almost everywhere.” says We^termarck of polygamy (which he 
discusses fully in Chs. XX-XXTT of his Tlisfon/ of Uuvian Mnrriapc\ 
“it is confined to the smaller part of the people, the vast majority being 
monogamous.” Maurice r.regory {Contrmpnrarii Ifrvinr, f^ept.. 1^00) 
gives statistics showing that nearly everywhere the tendency is towards 
equality in number of tlic sexes. 
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instead of chan-iug their partners and so preserving the natural 
monoganiic order, take on other additional partners and so intro¬ 
duce an unnatural polygamy. There will always he variations 
from the monoganiic order and civilization is certainly not hostile 
to sexual variation. Whether we reckon these variations as 
legitimate or illegitimate, they will still take place; of that ue 
may be certain. Tlie path of social wisdom seems to lie on the 
one hand in making the marriage relationship flexible enough to 
reduce to a minimum these deviations—not because such devia¬ 
tions are intrinsically bad but because they ought not to be forced 
into existence—and on the other hand in according to these 
deviations when they occur such a measure of recognition as will 
deprive them of injurious influence and enable justice to be done 
to all the parties concerned. We too often forget that our failure 
to recognize such variations merely means that we accord in such 
cases an illegitimate permission to perpetrate injustice. In 
those parts of the world in which polygyny is recognized as a 
permissible variation a man is legally held to his natural 
obligations towards all his se.xual mates and towards the children 
he has by those mates. In no part of the world is polygvmy 
so prevalent as in Christendom; in no part of the world 
is it so easy for a man to escape the obligations incurred by 
polygvny. We imagine tliat if we refuse to recognize tlie fact 
of polygyny, we may refuse to recognize any obligations incurred 
by polygyny. By enabling a man to escape so easily from tlie 
obligations of bis polygamous relationships wo encourage him, if 
be is unscrupulous, to enter into them; we place a premium on 
the immorality we loftily condemn.^ Our polygyny has no legal 
e.xistenco, and therefore its obligations can have no legal existence. 

I In a polygamoti.s land a man of course ns nmclj hound by Ids 
oblijjntions to his socoml wife as to his first. Anionp ourselves the man's 
“second wife” is degraded with the name of “mistress.” and the worse 
he treats her and her children the more his “mornlity” is approved, just 
as the Catholic Church, when strufrgling to cstahlish sacerdotal celibacy, 
approved more hiphly the priest who had illopitimnte relations with 
women than the priest who decently and openly married. If his neglect 
induces a married man’s mistress to make known her relationship to 
him the man is justified in proseeufing her. and his jhiuiisoI, assured of 
general sympnthv. will state in court that “this woman has even been 
80 wicked 08 to write to the prosecutor’s wife!’’ 
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The ostrich, it was once imagined, hides its liead in the sand and 
attempts to annihilate facts by refusing to look at them; but 
tliere is only one known animal which adopts this course of action, 
and it is called Man. 

Monogamy, in the fundamental biological sense, represents 
the natural order into which the majority of se.xual facts will 
always naturally fall because it is tiie relationship which most 
adequately corresponds to all the physical and spiritual facts 
involved. But if we realize that sexual relationships primarily 
concern only the persons who enter into those relationships, and 
if we further realize that the interest of society in such relation¬ 
ships is confined to the children which they produce, we shall 
also realize that to fix by law the number of women with wliom a 
man shall have sexual relationships, and the number of men 
with wliom a woman shall unite hei'self, is more unreasonable 
than it would be to fix by law the number of children they shall 
produce. The State has a right to declare whether it needs few 
citizens or many; but in attempting to regulate the sexual rela¬ 
tionships of its members the State attempts an impossible task 
and is at the same time guilty of an impertinence. 

There is always a tendency, at certain stages of civilization, to 
insist on a merely formal and external uniformity, and a corresponding 
hailure to see not only that such uniformity is iinreul, but also tliat it 
has an injurious cfTect, in so far as it checks beneficial variations. The 
tendency is by no means confined to the sexual sphere. In England 
there is, for instance, a tendency to make building laws which enjoin, 
in regard to places of Iiunian habitation, all sorts of provisions tliat on 
the whole are fairly beneficial, but which in practice act injuriously, 
beenuse they render many simple and excellent liuinan habitations 
absolutely illegal, merely because such habitations fail to conform to 
regulations which, under some circumstances, are not only unnecessary, 
but mischievous. 

Variation is a fact that will exist whether we will or no; it can 
only become healthful if we recognize and allow for it. \Vc may even 
have to recognize that it is a more marked tendency in civilization than 
in more primitive social stages. Tims Gerson argiies {Scxual-Probicmf, 
Sept., 1908, p. 538) that just as the civilized man cannot he content 
with the coarse and monotonous food which satisfies the peasant, so it 
is in sexual matters; the peasant youth and girl in their sexun! rein- 
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tionships nre ncarlv nhvays mono'^moiis. but civilized people, with their 
more versatile and sensitive tastes, are apt to crave for variety. Senan- 
conr (Dr VAmoiir. vol. ii, “Dn Partake.” p. 127) seeuis to admit the 
possibility of marriage variations, as of sharing a wife, provicNd noth¬ 
ing is done to cause rivalry, or to impair the sotil’s candor. Lxky. near 
the end of liis [Jislorii of Eiiropcit)i .)/ora(s. do dared his belief that, 
while the permanent union of two persons is the normal and prevailing 
type of marriage, it by no means follow.s that, in the interests of 
society, it sliould be the only form. Remy de Gourmont similarly 
(Phitsique <lc (Mniour. p. 1^0), while stating that the couple is the 
natural form of marriage and its prolonged continuance a condition of 
human superiority, adds that the permanence of the union can only be 
achieved with difTiculty. Po, also. Professor W. Thoina.s ifii'x ami 
Sodctif. 1007, p. 190), while rcganling monogamy as subserving social 
needs, ad<ls: “Speaking from tlte biological standpoint monogamy does 
not, ns a rule, answer to the conditions of highest stimulation, since here 
the problematical and elusive elements disappear to sonic extent, and 
the object of attention has grown so familiar in consciousness that the 
emotional reactions nre qualified. This is the fundamental explanation 
of the fact that married men and women frequently become intere.sted 
in others than their partners in matrimony.” 

Pepys, whoso unconscious self-dissection admirably illustrates so 
many psychological tendencies, clearly sliows how—by a logic of feeling 
deeper than any intellectual logic—the devotion to monogamy subsist-s 
side by side with an irresistible passion for se.xual variety. With his 
constantly recurring wayward attraction to a long scries of women he 
retains throughout a deep and unchanging afTection for his charming 
J’oung wife. In the privacy of hi.s Dianj he frequently refers to her in 
terms of endearment which cannot be feigned; he enjoys her society; he 
is very particular about her dress; he delights in her progress in music, 
and spends much money on her training; he is absurdly jealous when 
ho finds her in the society of a man. His subsidiary relationships with 
other women recur irresistibly, but he has no wish either to make them 
very’ permanent or to allow them to engross him unduly. Pepvs repre¬ 
sents a common type of civilized "monogamist” who is perfectly sincere 
and extremely convinced in hi.s advocacy of monogamy, as he under¬ 
stands it. but at the same time believes and acts on the belief that 
monogamy by no means exeludc.s the need for sexual variation. T.ord 
Morley'.s statement (Diderot, vol. ii. p. 20) that “man is instinctively 
polygamous,” can by no means be accepted, but if wo interpret it as 
meaning that man is an instinctively monogamous animal with a con¬ 
comitant desire for sexual variation, there is muoli evidence in its favor. 

Women must be ns free ns men to mould their own aniatorv life. 
Many consider, however, that such freedom on the part of wnnimi will 
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be, and ought to be. exercised within narrower limits (see, e.g., Bloch, 
Sexual Life of Our Time, Ch. X). In part this limitation is consideret 
due to the greater absorption of a woman in the task of breeding an<? 
rearing her child, and in part to a less range of psychic activities. A 
man. as G. Hirth puts it. expressing this view of tlie matter [Wege zui 
Liche, p. 342). “has not only room in his intellectual horizon for verj 
various interests, but his power of erotic expansion is much greater and 
more differentiated than that of women, although he may lack the 
intimacy and depth of a woman’s devotion.” 

It may be argued that, .since variations in the sexual order will 
inevitably take place, whether or not they are recognized or authorized, 
no harm is likely to be done by using the weight of social anil legal 
authority on the side of that form which is generally regarded as the 
best, and, so far a.s possible, covering the other forms with infamy. 
There are many obvious defects in such an attitude, apart from the 
supremely important fact that to cast infamy on sexual relationships 
is to exert a despicable cruelty on women, who are inevitably the chief 
sufferers. Xot the least is the injustice and the hampering of vital 
energy which it inflicts on the better and more scrupulous people to the 
advantage of the worse and less scrupulous. This always happens when 
authority e.\crts its power in favor of a form. \Mien, in the thirteenth 
century, Alexander III—one of the greatest and most effective potentates 
who ever ruled Christendom—was consulted by the Bishop of Exeter 
concerning subdesicons who persisted in marrying, the Pope directed him 
to inquire into the lives and characters of the offenders; if thev were 
of regular habits and staid morality, they were to be forcibly separated 
and the wives driven out; if they were men of notoriously disorderly 
character, they were to he permitted to retain their wives, if they so 
dc.sired (Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, third edition, vol. i. p. 
390). It was an astute policy, and was carried out by the .same Pope 
elsewhere, but it is easy to .see that it was altogether opposed to morality 
in every sense of the term. It destroyed the happiness and the efli- 
ciency of the he.st men; it left the worst men absolutely free. To-day 
we are quite willing to reeoirnizc the evil result of this policy; it was 
dictated by a Pope and carried out seven hundred years ago. Yet in 
England we carr)* out exactly the same policy to-day by means of our 
separation order.s, which are scattered broadcast among the [Kipula- 
tion. Xone of the couples thus separated—and never disciplined to 
celibacy as are the rntliolie elerg>’ of to-day—may marry ng.iin; we. 
in effect, bid the more scrupulous among them to become eelihate.s. and 
to the less scrupulous we grant permission to do as (hey like. Tins 
process is carried on by virtue of the collective inertia of the community, 
and when it is supported hy arguments, if that ever happens, they are 
of an antiquarian character which can only call forth n pitying smile. 
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It may be added that there is a further reason why the custom of 
branding sexual variations from the norm as “immoral ’ is not so liarm- 
less as some affect to believe: such variations appear to be not tincom- 
mon among men and women of superlative ability whose j>ower> are 
needed unimpeded in the service of mankind. To attempt Ui fit such 
persons into the narrow moulds which suit the majority is not only an 
injustice to them as individuals, but it is an offence against society, 
wliich may fairly claim that its best members shall not be hampered in 
its -service. Tlie notion that the person wliose sexual needs differ from 
those of the average is necessarily a socially bail person, is a notion 
unsupported by facts. Every case must be judged on its own merits. 

Uncloubtedlv tlie most common variation from normal 
% 

inonogaiuy has in all stages of human culture heen polygyny or 
the sexual union of one man with more tlum one woman. It lias 
sometimes been socially and legally recognized, and sometimes 
unrecognized, but in either case it has not failed to occur. 
Polyandry, or the union of a woman with more than one man, 
has been comparatively rare and for intelligible reasons: men 
have most usually been in a lietter position, economically and 
legally, to organize a household witli themselves as the centre; 
a woman is, unlike a man, bv nature and often bv custom 
unfitted for intercourse for considerable periods at a time; a 
woman, moreover, lias lier tlioughts and affections more con¬ 
centrated on her children. Apart from this the biological mas¬ 
culine traditions point to polygamy much more than tlie feminine 
traditions point to polyandry. Although it is true that a woman 
can undergo a much greater amount of sexual intercourse than 
a man, it also remains true that the phenomena of courtship in 
nature have made it the dutv of tlie male to be alert in offering 
bis sexual attention to the female, whose part it lias been to 
suspend her clioice coyly until she is sure of her preference. 
Polyg^-nic conditions have also proved advantageous, as they have 
permitted the most vigorous and successful members of a com- 
niunity to have the largest number of mates and so to transmit 
their own superior qualities. 

•‘Polygamy,” writes Woods Hutchinson [Contemporary lieview, 
Oct., lOOll, though he recognizes the advantages of monogamy, “as a 
racial institution, among animals as among men, has many solid and 
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weighty considerations in its favor, and has resulted in both human and 
pre-human times, in the production of a very high type of both indi¬ 
vidual and social development.” He points out that it promotes intelli- ' 
gence, cooperation, and division of labor, while the keen competition for 
women weeds out the weaker and less attractive males. 

Among our European ancestors, alike among Germans and Celts, 
polygamy and otlier se.xual forms existed as occasional variations. Tacitus 
noted polygyny in Germany, and Casar found in Britain that brothers 
would hold their wives in common, the children being reckoned to the 
man to whom the woman had been first given in marriage (see, e.g., 
Traill's Social Englaiul, vol. i, p. 103, for a discussion of this point). 
The husband’s assistant, also, who might be called in to impregnate the 
wife when the husband was impotent, existed in Germany, and was 
indeed a general Indo-Germanic institution (Schrader. Rcalhxicon, art. 
“Zeugungshelfcr”). The corresponding institution of tlie concubine has 
been still more deeply rooted and widespread. Up to comparatively 
modern times, indeed, in accordance with the traditions of Roman law, 
the concubine held a recognized and honorable position, below that of a 
wife but with definite legal rights, though it was not always, or indeed 
usually, legal for a married man to have a concubine. In ancient Wales, 
as well as in Rome, the concubine was accepted and never despised (R. 
B. Holt, “.Marriage Laws of the Cjmiri,” Journal Anthropological Insii' 
iute, Aug. and Nov., 180S, p. 155). The fact that when a concubine 
entered the house of a married man her dignity and legal position were 
less than those of the wife preserved domestic pence and safeguarded 
the wife’s interests. (A Korean husband cannot take a concubine under 
his roof without his wife’s permission, but she rarely objects, and seems 
to enjoy the companionship, says Louise Jordan Miln. Quaint Korea, 
1805, p. 92.) In old Europe, we must remember, ns Dufour points out 
in speaking of the time of Charlemagne (f/istoire dc la Prostitution, 
vol. iii, p. 236), “concubine” was an honorable term; the concubine was 
by no means a mistress, and she could bo accused of adultery ju.st the 
same as a wife. In England, late in tlie thirteenth century, Brncton 
speaks of tlie concubina Icgitimn as entitled to certain rights and con¬ 
siderations, and it was the same in oflier parts of Europe, sometimes for 
several centuries later (see Lea. History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, vol. i, 
p. 230). Tlie early Christian Church was frequently inclined to recog¬ 
nize the concubine, at all events if attncheil to an unmarried man, 

for wo inav tr.ice in the Church “the wish to look upon every permanent 
• * • 

union of nmn or woiiinn ns possessinff tlio clinrnctnr of n marnngo m 
tlin ovns of ftod, nnrl. therefore, in the jiuljfment of th*> Church 
'Toncul>»naffe.” Smith and Cheethnm, Diriionanj of Chrhtinn Auttquf 
tics). This was the feeling of St, Aiijpistino (who had himself, before 
his conversion, had n concubine who wns apparently a Christian )• an 
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the Council of Toledo admitted an unmarried man who was faithful to 
a concubine. As the law of the Catholic Church grew more and more 
rigid, it necessarily lost touch with human need.s. It was not so in the 
early Church during the great ages of its vital growth. In those ages 
even the strenuous general rule of iiumoganiy was rela.sed wheji .sijcl> 
relaxation .seemeil reasonable. This was so, for instance, in the case of 
sexual impotency. Tims early in the eighth century Gregory II. writing 
to Boniface, the apostle of Gerinany, in answer to a question by the 
latter, replies tliat when a wife is incapable from physical infirmity 
from fulfilling her marital duties it is permissible for the husband to 
take a second wife, tlioiigh he must not withdraw maintenance from the 


first. A little later Archbishop Egbert of York, in liis Dialogus do 
Institutionc Ecclvsiastiva, though more cautiously, admits that when 
one of two married persons is infirm the other, with the permission of 
the infirm one. may marry again, but the infirm one is not allowed to 
marry ag:iin during the other's life. Tmpotoncy at the time of marriage, 
oi course, made the m.irriage void without the intervention of any 
ecclesiastical law. But Aquinas, and later theologians, allow that an 
excessive disgust for a wife justifies a man in rcg;irding himself as 
impotent in relation to her. Tlie.se rules are, of course, quite distinct 
from the permissions to break the marriage laws granted to kings and 
princes; such permissions do not count as evidence of the Church’s rules, 
for, as the Council of Constantinople prudently decided In 809. ‘‘Divine 
law can do nothing against Kings” (art. “Bigamy.” Dictionary of Chris¬ 
tian Antiquities). Tlie law of monogamy was also relaxed in case.s of 
enforced or voluntary desertion. Thus the Council of Verinerie (752) 
enacted that if a wife will not accompany her husband when he is com¬ 
pelled to follow his lord into another land, ho may marry again, pro¬ 
vided he secs no hope of returning. Theodore of C.anterbury (688). 
again, pronounces that if n wife is carried away by the enemy and her 
husband cannot redeem her. he may ninrrj- again after an interval of a 
year, or. if there is a olmnce of redeeming her, after an interval of five 


years; the wife may <lo the same. Such rules, though not general, 
show. nsMeyrick points out (art. “Marriage.” Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities), a willingness “to meet particular cases as they arise.” 

As the Canon law grew rigid and the Catholic Church lost Its vital 

adaptibility. sexual variations cea.sod to bo recognized within its sphere. 

e have to wait for the Reformation for any further movement. Many 

0 10 early Protestant Reformers, especially in Germany, were prepared 

w admit a considerable degree of vital flexibility in sexual relntionsbips. 

nis Luther advised married women with impotent husbands, in cases 

Where there was no wish or opportunity for divorce, to have sexual rela- 

*'ons with another man. by preference the Inishniurs brother; the chil- 

T^7i. "Tr rcekonerl to the husband (“Die Sexuelle Frage bei 

Uither, Muttcrschutt. Sept.. 1908). 
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In England the Puritan spirit, which so largel 7 occupied itself 
with the reform of marriage, could not fail to be concerned with the 
question of sexual variations, and from time to time we lind the proposal 
to legalize polygj’iiy. Thus, in 1658, “A Person of Quality” published 
in London a small pamphlet dedicated to the I-ord Protector, entitled 
A Remedy for Uncleanness. It was in the form of a number of queries, 
asking why we should not admit polygamy for the avoidance of adultery 
and infanticide. The writer inquires whether it may not “stand with a 
gracious spirit, and be every way consistent with the principles of a 
man fearing God and loving holiness, to have more women than one to 

his proper use.lie that takes another man’s ox or ass is 

doubtless a transgressor; but he that puts himself out of the occasion 
of that temptation by keeping of his own seems to be a right honest 
and well-meaning man.” 

More than a century later (1780), an able, learned, and distin¬ 
guished London clergyman of high character (who had been a lawj’er 
before entering the Church), the Rev, Martin ^fadan, also advocated 
polygamy in a book called Thelyphihora ; or, a Treathe on Female Ruin. 
Madan had been brought into close contact with prostitution through 
a chaplaincy at the Lock Hospital, and. like the Puritan advocate of 
polygamy, he came to the conclusion that only by the reform of marriage 
is it possible to work against prostitution and the evils of sexual inter* 
course outside marriage. His remarkable book aroused much contro* 
versv and strong feeling against the author, so t^at he found It desirable 
to leave London and settle in the country. Projects of marriage reform 
have never since come from the Church, hut from philosonhors and 


moralists, though not rarely from writers of definitely religious charac¬ 
ter. Senaneour, who was so delicate and sensitive a moralist in the 
sexual sphere, introduced a temperate discussion of polygamy into his 
De r.imour (vol. ii. pp. 117-126). It seemed to him to be neither posi¬ 
tively contrary nor positively conformed to the general tendency of our 
present conventions, and he concluded that “the method of conciliation, 
in part, would be no longer to require that the union of a man and a 
woman should only cease with the death of one of them.” Cope, the 
biologist, expressed a somewhat more decided opinion. Under some cir- 
cums*tanees, if all three parlies agreed, he saw no objection to polyS)'"y 
or polvandry. “There are some cases of hardship.” he said, “which such 
permission would remedv. Such, for instance, would he the case wl|ero 
the man or woman had heeonie the victim of a chronic disease; or. whp 
either partv should be childless, nnd in other rontingenoies that could be 
imagined.”' There would be no compulsion in any direction, and u 
responsihititv ns at present. Such cases could only arise 

and would not call for social antagonism, r*”- *Y*T, (F D 
remarks, “the best way to deal with polygamy is to lot it alone (h. U 
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Cope, '‘The Mairiagc Problem, Open Court, Nov. 15 and 22, In 

England, Dr. John Chapman, the editor of the Uevkte, and 

a close associate of tlie leaders of the Radical movement in the Victorian 
period, was opposed to State dictation as regards the form of marriage, 
and believed that a certain amount of sexuul variation would be socially 
beneficial. Thus he wrote in 1SS4 (in a private letter) : “I think that 
os human beings become less selfish polygamy fi.c., polygyny]. and oven 
polyandry, in an ennobled form, will become increasingly frequent/’ 

James Hinton. Mho. a few years earlier, had devoted much tliought 
and attention to the sexual question, and regarded it ns indeed the 
greatest of moral problems, was strongly in favor of a more vital 
flexibility of marriage regulations, an adaptation to human needs such 
as the early Christian Church admitted. Marriage, he declared, must 
bo ‘^subordinated to service,” since marriage, like the Sabbath, is made 
for man and not man for marriage. Thus in case of one partner becom¬ 
ing insane he Mould permit the other partner to marry again, the claim 
of the insane partner, in ca«e of recovery, still remaining valid. That 
would he a form of polygamy, but ITinton was careful to point out that 
by “polygamy” ho meant “less a particular iuarriagc*order than such an 
order as host scn*es good, and which therefore must be essentially 
varinhh*. Monogamy may he good, even the only good order, if of free 
choice: hut a /oir for it is another thing. Tl^e sexual relationship must 
ho a natural thing. The true social life will not be any fixed and 
definite relationship, as of monogamy, polygamy, or anything else, but 
a perfect suhordiiiation of every sexual relationship M*hatevor to reason 
and human goo<l.” 

Ellen Key, who is an enthusiastic advocate of monogamy, and who 
believes that the civilized development of personal love removes all dan¬ 
ger of the groM'th of polygamy, still admits the existence of variations. 
She has in mind such solutions of difficult problems ns Goethe had before 
him M'hen he proposed nt first in his Stella to repro.sent the force of 
aflectinn and tender memories ns loo strong to admit of the rupture of 
an old lK>nd in the presence of a new bond. Tlie problem of sexual varia¬ 
tion, she remarks, hoM-evor (/.iV6c wild Ethik\ p. 12), has changed its 
form under modern conditions; it is no longer a struggle between the 
demand of society for a rigid marringe order and the demand of the 
individual for sexual satisfaction, but it has become the problem of 
harmonizing the ennoblement of (he race nith heightened rcqinrcmcnts 
»f erotic happiness. She also points out that the existence of a partner 
''ho requires the other partner’s care as a nurse or ns an intellectual 
^*ompanion by no means deprives that other partner of the right to 
fatherhood or motherhood, ami that sindi rights must be safegxmrded 
(Ellen Key. Fchry fjrhr uml Fhr. pp. lOfl lfl^). 

A prominent and extreme advocate of ix)lyg)my, not as a simple 
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rare variation, but as a marriage order superior to monogamy, is to be 
found at the present day in Professor Christian von Ehrenfcls of Prague 
(see, e.< 7 ., his Sexualethik, 1908; “Die Postulate des Lebons,” Sexual- 
Problente, Oct., 1908; and letter to Ellen Key in her Ucber Licbe und 
Ehe, p. 466). Ehrenfels believes that the number of men inapt for satis* 
factory reproduction is much larger than that of women, and that there* 
fore when the.se are left out of account, a polygynic marriage order 
becomes necessary. He calls this “reproduction-marriage” (Zeugungs* 
ehe), and considers that it will entirely replace the present marriage 
order, to which it is morally superior. It would be based on private 
contracts. Ehrenfels holds that women would offer no objection, as a 
woman, he believes, attaches less importance to a man as a wooer than 
ns the father of her child. Ehrenfels’s doctrine has been seriously 
attacked from many sides, and his proposals are not in the line of our 
progress. Any radical modification of the existing monogamic order is 
not to be expected, even if it were generally recognized, which cannot 
be said to be the case, that it is desirable. The question of sexual varia¬ 
tions, it must be remembered, is not a question of introducing an entirely 
new form of marriage, but only of recognizing the rights of individiials, 
in exceptional cases, to adopt such aberrant forms, and of recognizing 
the corrc.sponding duties of such individuals to accept the responsibilities 
of any aberrant marriage forms they may find it best to adopt. So far 
as the question of sexual variations is more than this, it is, as Hinton 
argued, a dynamical method of working towards the abolition of the 
perilous and dangerous promiscuity of prostitution. A rigid marriage 
order involves prostitution; a flexible marriage order largely—though 
not, it may be, entirely—renders prostitution unnece.ssary. Tlie demo¬ 
cratic morality of the present day. so far ns the indications at present 
go, is opposed to the encouragement of a qaasi-slave class, with dimin¬ 
ished social rights, such ns prostitutes always constitute in a more or 
less marked degree. It is fairly evident, also, that the rapidly growing 
infltjence of medical hygiene is on the same side. \^ e may, therefore, rea¬ 
sonably expect in the future a slow though steady increase in the recog¬ 
nition, and even the extension, of those variations of the monogamic 
order which have, in reality, never ceased to exist. 

It is lamentable that at tliis period of tlie world’s history, 
nearly two thousand years after the wise legislators of Rome had 
completed their work, it should still b» necessary to conclude that 
we are to-day only beginning to place marriage on a reasonable 
and humane basis. I have repeatedly pointed out how largely the 
Canon law has been responsible for this arrest of development 
One may say, indeed, that tlie whole attitude of the Clmrch, aftci 
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it had once acquired complete worldly dominance, must be held 
rcsponsii>le. In the earlier centuries the attitude of Christianity 
was, on tlie whole, admirable. It held aloft great ideals but it 
refrained from enforcing those uleals at all costs; thus its ideals 
remained genuine and could not degenerate into more hypocritical 
empty forms: much flexihility was allowed when it seemed to he 
for human good and made for the avoidance of evil and injustice. 
But when the Church attained temporal power, and when that 
power was concentrated in the hands of Popes who subordinated 
moral and religious interests to rolitical interests, all the claims 
of reason and humanity were flung to the winds. Tlie ideal was 
no more a fact than it was before, but it was now treated as a 
fact. Human relationships remained what tlioy were before, as 
complicated and as various, but henceforth one rigid pattern, 
admirable as an ideal but worse than emptv as a form, was 
arbitrarily set up, and all deviations from it treated either as non¬ 
existent or damnable. Tlie vitality was crushed out of tlie most 
central human institutions, and they are onlv to-dav bcffinnin*^ 
to lift their heads afresh. 

If—to sum up—we consider the course which the regulation 
of marriage has run during tlie Christian era, tlie only period 
which immediately concerns us, it is not diflicult to trace the 
main outlines, ilarriage began as a private arrangement, which 
the Church, without being able to contnd, was willing to bless, 
as it also blessed many other secular allairs of men, making no 
undue attempt to limit its natural flexihility to human needs. 
Gradually and imperceptibly, however, without tlie medium of 
any law, Christianity gained the complete control of marriage, 
coordinated it witli its already evolved conceptions of the evil of 
hist, of the virtue of chastity, of the mortal sin of fornication, 
and, having through the influence of these dominating concep¬ 
tions limited the flexibility of marriage in every possible direc¬ 
tion, it placed it on a lofty but narrow pedestal as the sacrameni 
of matrimony. For reasons which by no means lay in the nature 
of the sexual relationships, but whici> probably seemed cogent to 
sacerdotal legislators who assimilated it to ordination, matrimony 
was declared indissoluble. Nothing was so easy to enter as the 
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gate of matrimony, but, after the manner of a mouse-trap, it 
opened inwards and not outwards; once in there was no way out 
alive. The Church’s regulation of marriage while, like the 
celibacy of the clergy-, it was a success from the point of view of 
ecclesiastical politics, and even at first from the point of view of 
civilization, for it at least introduced order into a chaotic society, 
was in the long run a failure from the point of view of society 
and morals. On the one hand it drifted into absurd subtleties 


and quibbles; on the other, not being based on either reason or 
humanity, it had none of that vital adaptability to the needs of 
life, which early Christianity, while holding aloft austere ideals, 


still largely retained. 


On the side of tradition this code of 


marriage law became awkward and impracticable; on the 
biological side it was hopelessly false. The way was thus pre¬ 
pared for the Protestant reintroduction of the conception of 


marriage as a contract, that conception being, liowever, brought 
forward less on its merits than as a protest against the difficulties 


and absurdities of the Catholic Canon law. The contractive view. 


which still largely persists even to-day, speedily took over much 
of the Canon law doctrines of marriage, becoming in practice a 
kind of reformed and secularized Canon law. It was somewhat 


more adapted to modem needs, but it retained much of the 
rigidity of the Catholic marriage without its sacramental charac¬ 
ter, and it never made any attempt to become more than nom¬ 
inally contractive. It has been of the nature of an incongruous 
compromise and has represented a transitional phase towards free 
private marriage. Wo can recognize tliat phase in tlie tendency, 
well marked in all civilized lands, to an ever increasing flexibility 
of marriage. The idea, and even tlie fact, of marriage by con¬ 
sent and divorce by failure of tliat consent, which we are now 
approaching, has never indeed been quite extinct. In the Latin 
countries it has survived with the tradition of Poman law; in the 
English-speaking countries it is bound up with the spirit of 
Puritanism which insists that in the things that concern the 
individual alone the individual himself shall be the supreme 
judge. That doctrine as applied to marriage was in England 
magnificently asserted by the genius of^Iilton, and in America 
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it has been a leaven which is still working in marriage legislation 
towards an inevitable goal which is scarcely yet in sight. The 
marriage system of the future, as it moves along its present course, 
will resemble the old Christian system in that it will recognize 
the sa?red and sacramental character of the sexual relationship, 
and it will resemble the civil conception in that it will insist that 
marriage, so far as it involves procreation, shall be publicly 
registered by the State. But in opposition to the Church it will 
recognize that marriage, in so far as it is purely a sexual relation¬ 
ship, is a private matter the conditions of which must be left to 
the persons who alone are concerned in it; and in opposition 
to the civil theory it will recognize that marriage is in its essence 
a fact and not a contract, though it may give rise to contracts, 
60 long as sucli contracts do not touch that essential fact. And 
in one respect it will go beyond cither the ecclesiastical concep¬ 
tion or the civil conception. Man has in recent times gained 
control of his own procreative powers, and tliat control involves 
a shifting of the centre of gravity of marriage, in so far as mar 
riage is an affair of the State, from tlie vagina to the child which 
is the fruit of the womb, ilarriagc as a state institution W’ili 
centre, not aro\ind the sexual relationsliip, but around the child 
which is the outcome of tliat relationship. In so far ns marriage 
is an inviolable public contract it will be of such a nature that 
it will be capable of automatically covering with its protection 
every child that is bom into the world, so tliat every child may 
possess a legal mother and a legal father. On the one side, there¬ 
fore, marriage is tending to become less stringent; on the other 
side it is tending to hccome more stringent. On tlie personal 
side it is a sacred and intimate relationship with which the State 
has no concern ; on the social side it is the assumption of the 
responsible public sponsorship of a new member of the State. 
Some among us are working to further one of these aspects of 
marriage, some to further the otlier aspect. Both arc indis¬ 
pensable to establish a perfect harmony. It is neoessarv to hold 
the two aspects of marriage apart, in order to do ecpial justice to 
the individual and to sociotv. hut in so far as marriage approaches 
its ideal state those two aspects become one. 
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We have nou* completed tlie discussion of marriage as it pre¬ 
sents itself to the modem man. born in what in mediaeval days 
was called Christendom. It is not an easy subject to discuss. 
It is indeed a very difficult subject, and only after many years is 
it possible to detect the main drift of its apparently opposing 
and confused currents when one is oneself in the midst of them. 
To an Englishman it is, perhaps, peculiarly difficult, for the 
Englishman is nothing if not insular; in that fact lie whatever 
virtues he possesses, as well as their reverse sidcs.^ 

Yet it is worth w’hile to attempt to climb to a height from 
which we can view the stream of social tendency in its true pro¬ 
portions and estimate its direction. It is necessary to do so if we 
value our mental peace in an age when men’s minds are agitated 
by many petty movements which have nothing to do with their 
great temporal interests, to say nothing of their eternal interests. 
When we have attained a wide vision of the solid biological facts 
of life, w'hen we have grasped the great historical streams of tra¬ 
dition,—which together make up the map of human affairs,—we 
can face serenely the little social transitions which take place in 
our own age, as they have taken place in every age. 

1 Howard, in liis judicial History of Matrimonial Institutions (vol. 
ii. pp. 90 et scq.), cannot refrain from drawing attention to the almost 
insanely wild character of the language used in England not so many 
years ago by those who opposed marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
and he contrasts it with the much more reasonable attitude of the 
Catholic Church. “Pictures have been drawn," he remarks, “of the 
moral anarchy such marriages must produce, which are read by Ameri¬ 
can, Colonial, and Continental observers with a bewilderment that is 
not unmixed with disgust, and arc, indeed, a curious illustration of the 
extreme insularity of the English mind.” So recently as A. D. 1908 a 
bill was brought into the British House of Lords proposing that deser¬ 
tion without cause for two years shall be a ground for divorce, a 
reasonable and humane measure which is law in most parts of the 
civilized world. The I>or(l Chancellor (T>ord I^reburn). a Liberal, and 
in the sphere of polities an enlightened and sagacious lender, declared 
that such a proposal was “absolutely impossible." The House rejected 
the proposal by 91 votes to 2. E%'en the marriage decrees of the Council 
of Trent were not affirmed by such an overwhelming majority. In ras¬ 
ters of marriage legislation England has scarcely yet emerged from the 
Middle Ages. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE AUT OF LOVE. 


Marriage Not Only for Pioereution—Tluologians on tlie Sacra- 
nienfam ^o/ahorus—Importance of the .4rf of Loir—Tlie Basis of 
Stability in Marriage and the Condition for Bight Bioereation—The Art 
of Love the Bulwark Against Divorce—The Unity of l>ove and Marriage 
a Principle of Modern Morality—Christianity and the Art of Love— 

Ovid_The Art of I.ove Among Primitive Peoples—Sexual Initiation in 

Africa and Elsewhere—The Tcmleney to Si)ontanoous Develo[tinent of the 
.\rt of Love in Early Life—FlirUition—Sexual Ignorance in Women— 
The Husband’s Place in Sexual Initiation—Se.xual Ignorance in Men— 
The Ilusban.rs Education for Marriage—The Injury Done by the Ignor¬ 
ance of Husbands—The Physical and Mental Results of Imskilfid Coitus 
—Women Understand the Art of Love Better Than Mon—.\nciont and 


Modern Opinions Concerning Ki»*quency of Coitus—Variation in Sexual 
Capacity—The Sexual Appetite—The Art of Love Bused on the Biological 
Facts of Courtship—The .\rt of Pleasing Women—The I^over Compared 
to the Musician—The Proposal as a Part of Courtshij)—Divination in 
the .Art of Ixtve—The Importance of the Preliminaries in Courtship— 
The Unskilful Husband Frequently the Cause of the Frigid Wife—Tlie 
Dilliculty of Courtship—Simultaneous Orgasm—The Evils of Incomplete 
Gratification in Women—Coitus Interruptus—Coitus Reservatus—Tho 
Human Method of Coitus—Variations in Coitus—Posture in Coitus— 
The Rest Time for Coitus—The Influence of Coitus in Marriage—The 
Advantages of Absence in Marriage—Tho Risks of Absence—.Jealousy 
—Tlie Primitive Function of .Jealousy—Its Predominance .Among Ani¬ 
mals, Savages, etc., and in Pathological States—An .Anti-Social Emotion 
—.Jealousy Incompatible with the Progress of Civilization—The Possi¬ 
bility of Ixjving More Than One Person at a Time—Platonic Friendship 
—Tlie Conditions Which Make It Possible—The Maternal Element in 
Woman's Love—Tlie Final Development of Conjugal Love—The Problem 
of I.ove One of the Greatest of Social Questions. 


It will be clear from the preceding discussion that there 
are two elements in every marriage so far as that marriage i.* 
complete. On the one hand marriage is a union prompted by 
mutual love and only sustainable as a reality, apart from its* 
mere formal side, by the cultivation of such love. On the other 
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hand marriage is a method for propagating the race and having 
its end in offspring. In the first aspect its aim is erotic, in the 
second parental. Both these ends have long been generally 
recognized. We find them set forth, for instance, in the mar¬ 
riage service of the Church of England, where it is stated that 
marriage exists both for "the mutual society, help and comfort 
that the one ought to have of the other,” and also for "the pro¬ 
creation of children.” Without the factor of mutual love the 
proper conditions for procreation cannot exist; without the 
factor of procreation the sexual union, however beautiful and 
sacred a relationship it may in itself be, remains, in essence, 
a private relationship, incomplete as a marriage and without 
public significance. It becomes necessary, therefore, to supple¬ 
ment the preceding discussion of marriage in its general out¬ 
lines by a final and more intimate consideration of marriage in 
its essence, as embracing the art of love and the science of pro¬ 
creation. 

Tliere has already been occasion from time to time to refer to 
those who, starting from various points of view, have sought to limit 
the scope of marriage and to suppress one or other of its elements. (See 
t.rj; ante, p. l-lo.) 

In modern times the tendency has been to exclude the factor of 
procreation, and to regard the relationship of marriage ns exclusix-ely 
lying in the relationship of the two parties to each other. Apart from 
the fact, which it is unnecessary again to call attention to, that, from 
the public and social point of view, a marriage without children, how¬ 
ever important to the two persons concerned, is a relationship without 
any public significance, it must further bo said that, in the absence of 
children, even the personal erotic life itself is apt to suffer, for in the 
normal erotic life, especially in women, sexual love tends to grow into 
parental love. Moreover, the full development of mutual love and 
dependence is with difficulty attained, and there is absence of that closest 
of bonds, the mutual cooperation of two persons in produeing a new 
person. Tlie perfect and complete marriage in its full development is tt 

trinity. 

Tlmse who seek to eliminate the erotic factor from marriage as 
unessential, or at all events ns only permissible when striefly sub¬ 
ordinated to the end of procreation, have made themselves heard from 
time to time at various periods. Kven the ancients. Greeks and Romans 
alike, in their more severe moments advocated the elimination o i 
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erotic element from marriage, and its confinement to extra marital rela- 
tionsliips, that is so far as nun were coneerned; for the erotic needs of 
married women tliev liad no pr-ni-ion to make. MonLngiie. .-oaked in 
classic traditions, has admirahly set forth the reasons for eliminating 
the erotic interc.st from marriage: "One docs not marry for oneself, 
whatever mav be said; a man marries as much. <>r more, for l.is pos¬ 
terity for his family; the u>age and interest of marriage touch our 

race beyond onrschus.Thus it is a kind of incest to employ, 

in this yencrahle and sacred parentage, the elTorts am! the extrayagames 
of amorous license’ (f-'.cvn/s. l?k. i. th. XXIX; Uk. Hi. Ch. V|. This 
point of view easily commended itself to tlie early Cliri>tian?. who. how¬ 
ever, deliberately overlooked its reycr>e side, the cst-ahlishmcnt of erotic 
interests outside marriage. ‘‘To have intercourse except for procre.a- 
tion." said Clement of Alexandria I I’.k. ii, Ch. X), “is to do 

injury to Xaturo.” While, however, that statement i.s quite true of tlie 
lower animals, it is not true of man. and especially not true of civill/od 
man, whose erotic needs are far more developed, and far more intimately 
associated with the finest and highest part of the organism, tlian is tlic 
ca.se ninoiig animals generally. For the animal, soxmil desire, except 
when called f-irth by •“ conditions Involved by procreative necessities, 
has no existence. It is far otherwise in man. for whom, even when the 
question of procreation is altogether excluded, sexual love is still an 
insistent need, and even a con<litioii of the finest spiritual development. 
The Catholic Church, therefore, while regarding with admiration a con¬ 
tinence in marriage which excluded sexual relations except for tlie end 


of procreation, has tdlowe^l St. Augustine in treating intercourse apart 
from procreation with coiisideriihlo indulgence, ns only a venial sin. 
Hero, however, the Church was inclined to draw the line, and it appears 
tlint in 1C79 Innocent XI condemned the proposition that “the conjug:vl 


act, practicc-d for pleasure alone, is exempt even from viuiial sin.” 

Priitcstunt theologians have been inclined to go further, ami therein 
they found some authority even in Catholic writers. .Tohn it I-aseo, tlie 
Catholic Bishop who became a Protestant and settled in England during 
Fdw.ard Vi's reign, was following many modittval tlioologians when he 
recognized the socramrntMni so/a/ioai.s, in addition to piolrs. ns an 
element of marriage. Craiimer, in his marriage service of 15411, stated 
that "mutual help and comfort,’’ ns well as procreation, enter into tho 
object of marriage (Wickham I-egg, Kcclcswlngical F/fsai/x, p. 204; 
Howard, .Ifatrimonirt/ Inxtitufioiis, vol. i. p. 30^1. Modern theologians 
speak still more distinctly. “Tlie sexual act,” says Xorthcoto (C/uw- 
Imnitv ond Fcr-Prohlrms, p. 551, “is a love net. Duly regulated, it 
conduces to the cthienl welfare of the individual and promotes his efTi* 
cieney ns a social unit. The art it«elf and il« surrounding emotions 
stimulate within the organism the powerful movements of a vast psychic 
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life.” At an earlier period also, Sclileiermacher, in bis Letters on 
Lucxndc, had pointed out the great significance of love for the spiritual 
development of the individual. 

Edward Carpenter truly remarks, in Love's Coming of Age, that 
sexual lo%'e is not only needed for physical creation, but also for spiritual 
creation, Bloch, again, in discussing this question {The Sexual Life of 
Our Time, Ch. VI) concludes that ‘‘love and the sexual embrace have 
not only an end in procreation, they constitute an end in themselves, 
and are necessary for the life, development, and inner growth of the 
individual himself.” 

It is argued by some, who admit mutual love as a constituent 
part of marriage, that such love, once recognized at the outset, 
may be taken for granted, and requires no further discussion ; 
there is, they believe, no art of love to be either learnt or taught; 
it comes by nature. Notliing could be further from tlie trutli, 
most of all as regards civilized man. Even the elementary fact 
of coitus needs to be taught. No one could take a more austerely 
Puritanic view of sexual affairs than Sir James Paget, and yet 
Paget (in his lecture on “Sexual Hypocliondriasis”) declared 
that “Ignorance about sexual affairs seems to be a notable char¬ 
acteristic of the more civilized part of the h\iman race. Among 
ourselves it is certain that the metliod of copulating needs to be 
tauglit, and that tliey to whom it is not taught remain quite 
ignorant about it.” Gallard, again, remarks similarly (in his 
Clinique des Maladies des Femmes) tliat young people, like 
Daphnis in Longus’s pastoral, need a beautiful Lycenion to give 
them a solid education, practical as well as tlieoretical, in these 
matters, and he considers that mothers should instruct their 
daugliters at marriage, and fathers their sons. Philosophers 
liave from time to time recognized the gravity of these questions 
and have discoursed concerning them; thus Epicurus, as Phi- 
tarch tells us.^ would discuss with his di.cciples various sexual 
matters, such as the j)roper time for coitus; b>it then, as now. 
there were obscurantists who would leave even the central facts 
of life to the hazards of chance or ignorance, and these presumed 
to blame the philosopher. 


1 Quastionum Convivalium, lib. iii, quaatio 6. 
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There is, however, inucli more to be learnt in tliese matters 
than the mere elementary facts of sexual intercourse. 'Die art 
of love certainly includes such primary facts of sexual hy<ricne, 
but it involves also the whole orotic discipline of marriage, and 
that is whv its siOTihcJtncc is so great, for tlie welfare and 
liappiness of the individual, for the stability of sexual unions, 
and indirectly for tlie race, since the art of love is ultimately the 
art of attaining the right conditions for procreation. 

‘Tt seems extremely probable.*’ wrote Professor E. P. Cope.* 
“that if this subject could be properly understood, and become, in 
the details of its practical conduct, a part of a written social 
science, the monogamic marriage might attain a far more general 
success than is often found in actual life.” Tliere can be no 
doubt whatever that this is the case. In the great majority of 
marriages success depends exclusively upon the knowledge of the 
art of love possessed by the two persons who enter into it. A 
life-long monogamic union may. indeed, persist in the absence of 
the sliglitest inborn or acquired art of love, out of religious 
re.signation or sheer stupidity. But that attitude is now becom¬ 
ing less common. As we have seen in the previous chapter, 
divorces are becoming more frequent and more easily obtainable 
in every civilized country. This is a tendency of civilization; 
it is the result of a demand that marriage should be a real rela¬ 
tionship, and that when it ceases to be real as a relationship it 
should also cease as a form. That is an inevitable tendency, 
involved in our growing democratization, for the democracy 
seems to care more for realities than for forms, however vener¬ 
able. We cannot fight against it; and we should be wrong to 
fight against it even if we could. 

Yet while we are bound to aid the tendency to divorce, and 
to insist that a valid marriage needs the wills of two persons to 
maintain it, it is difficult for anyone to argue that divorce is in 
:tself desirable. It is always a confession of failure. Two per¬ 
sons, who, if they have been moved in the slightest degree by the 
normal and regular impulse of sexual selection, at the outset 


D. Cope. “The Ifarringe Problem.” Open Court. Nov. 1888. 
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regarded each other as lovable, have, on one side or the other or 
on botli, proved not lovable. There has been a failure in the 
fundamental art of love. If we are to counterbalance facility of 
divorce our only sound course is to increase the stability of 
marriage, and tliat is only possible by cultivating tlie art of love, 
the primal foundation of marriage. 

It is by no means unnecessary to emphasize this point. 
There are still many persons who have failed to realize it. There 
are even people who seem to imagine that it w unimportant 
whether or not pleasure is present in the sexual act. ‘T do not 
believe mutual pleasure in tlie sexual act has any particular bear¬ 
ing on the happiness of life,” once remarked Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly.i Such a statement means—if indeed it means anything— 
that the marriage tie lias no “particular bearing” on human 
happiness; it means that the wa}' must be freely opened to 
adultery and divorce. Even the most perverse ascetic of the 
^Fiddle Ages scarcely ventured to make a statement so flagrantly 
opposed to the e.xperiences of humanity, and the fact that a dis« 
tinguished gynecologist of the twentieth century can make it, 
with almost the air of stating a truism, is ample justification for 
the emphasis which it has nowadays become necessary to place on 
the art of love. “TJxor enim dignitatis nomen cst, non volup- 
tatis,” was indeed an ancient Pagan dictum. But it is not in 
harmony with modern ideas. It was not even altogether in 
hannony with Christianity. For our modern morality, as Ellen 
Ke}' well says, tlie unity of love and marriage is a fundamental 
principle.2 

The neglect of the art of love has not been a universal 
phenomenon; it is more especially characteristic of Christeudoin. 
The spirit of ancient Rome undoubtedly predi.sposed Europe to 
such a neglect, for with their rough cultivation of the military 
virtues and their inaptitude for the finer aspects of civili¬ 
zation the Romans were willing to regard love as a permissible 
indulgence, but they were not, as a people, prepared to cultivate 
it as an art. Their poets do not. in this matter, represent the 

1 roliimhus mrf'tinjr of tlio .\in#‘ricnn >rodicnJ Association, 1000. 

2 Ellen Kev. Ceber Lido und Eke, p. 24. 
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moral feeling of their best pooplo. It is indeed a highly significant 
fact that Ovid, the iiio.-t distinguished Latin poet who concerned 
himself imich with the art of love, associated that art not so much 
with moralitv as with iiiunoralitv. As he viewed it, the art of 
love was less the art of retaining a woman in her liome than the 
art of winning her away from it; it was tlie adulterer's art rather 
than the husband’s art. Sucli a conception would be impossible 
out of Europe, but it proved very favorable to the groivth of the 
Christian attitude towards the art of love. 

Love as an art, as well as a seems to liavo raocived con¬ 

siderable study in antiquity, tliough the results of that study havo per¬ 
ished. Cadmus Milesius, says Suidas, wrote fourteen great volumes on 
the passion of love, but they are not now to be foutul. Rohde {Das 
Gricchischc liOmau, p. 55) has a brief section on llie Greek philosophic 
writers on love, Bloch {licitrnpc zur P.'^ffchopathin Scxualis, Toil I, 
p. 101) enumerates the ancient women writers who dealt with the art 
of love, ^^ontaignc {Fssais, liv. ii, Ch. V) gives a list of ancient 
classical lost liooks on love. Burton of Mclanchohf, BelTs 

♦ dition, Yol. iii, p. 2) also gives a list of lost books on love. Burton 
himself dealt at length with the manifold ^igns of love and its grievous 
symptoms. Boissier de Sauvages, early in the eighteenth century, pub¬ 
lished a Latin thesis, Dc Avtore. discussing love somewhat in the same 
spirit as Burton, as a psychic disease to be treated and cured. 

The breath of Christian asceticism had passwl over love; it was 
no longer, as in classic days, nn art to he cultivatoib but only a malady 
to l>c cured. The true inheritor of the classic spirit in this, as in many 
other matters, was not the Christian world, but the world of Islam. 
The Perfumed Garden cf the Sheik Xcf7.;ioui was probably written in the 
city of Tunis early in the sixtcH'nth century by an author who belonged 
to the south of Tunis. Its opening invocation clearly indicates that it 
departs wjilely from the conception of love as a disease: **Praisc be to 
Crod Avho has placed man’s greatest pleasures in the natural parts of 
woman, and has destined the natural parts of man to afford the greatest 
^•njoymonts (o woman.” Tlje Arabic book. PI Ktah, or “The Secret 
Ijiws of Iy)ve.’^ is a modern work, hv Omer Ilaleby Ahu Othmftn. who 
was born in Algiers of a Moorish mother and a Turkish father. 

For Christianity the pemussion to yield to the sexual 
impulse at all was merely a concession to human weakness^ an 
indulgonoe only possible when it was carefully hedged and 
guarded on every side. Almost from tlie first the Cliristians 
began to cultivate tlie art of virginity, and they could not so 
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dislocate their point of view as to approve of the art of love. All 
their passionate adoration in the sphere of sex went out towards 
chastity. Possessed by sucli ideals, they could only tolerate 
human love at all by giving to one special form of it a religious 
sacramental character, and even that sacramental halo imparted to 
love a quasi-ascetic character which precluded the idea of regard¬ 
ing love as an art.^ Love gained a religious element but it lost 
a moral element, since, outside Christianity, the art of love is part 
of the foundation of sexual morality, wlierever such morality in 
any degree exists. In Christendom love in marriage w’as left to 
shift for itself as best it might; the art of love was a dubious art 
which was held to indicate a certain commerce with immorality 
and even indeed to be itself immoral. That feeling was doubt¬ 
less strengthened l)y the fact that Ovid was the most conspicuous 
master in literature of the art of love. His literary reputation— 
far greater than it now seems to us-—gave distinction to his 
position os the author of tlie chief extant text-book of the art of 
love. Witli Humanism and the Kenaissance and tlie consequent 
realization that Christianity had overlooked one side of life, 
Ovid’s Ars Amatoria was placed on a pedestal it had not occupied 
before or since. It represented a step forward in civilization; it 
revealed love not as a mere animal instinct or a mere pledged 
duty, but as a complex, humane, and refined relationship which 
demanded cultivation; “arle regeudusamor" Poccaccio made a 

1 In an admirable article on Priodricli SehleRol’s J,ucindc {Mutter- 
achutz. I'JOO, Heft 3), Heinrich Meyer-Bcnfey, in pointing out timt the 
Catholic sncrnmental conception of nianinge licensed love, but failed to 
elevate it, regards Jjucindc, with all its defects, as the first expression 
of the unity tf the senses and the soul, and. as such, the basis of tho 
new ethics of love. It must, however, be sjud that four hundred years 
earlier Pontano had expressed Ciis s.inic erotic unity far more r)bu.stly 
iiid wholesomely than Sclilegel, though the I^atin verse in which ho 
wrote, fresh and vital ns it is, remained without influence. Pontano’s 
Carmino, including the “De .\more Conjugali,” have at length been 
reprinted in a scholarly edition by Soldnti. 

2 From the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries Ovid was. in 
reality, the most popular and influential elassic poet. Ilis works played 
a large part in moTilding Penaiasanee literature, not least in England, 
where >fnrlowe translated his .iworcs, an<l Shakespeare, during the early 
years of his literary aeti%'ity, was greatly indebted to him (see, 
k'dney Lee, “Ovid and Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” Quarterly Rcvicxo, Ap., 
1909). 
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wise teacher put Ovid's .-Ir*’ Amatoria into the hands of the 
Youug. In an age still oppressed by the media'val spirit, it was a 
much needed text-book. I>ul it possessed tlic fatal defect, n.s a text¬ 
book, of presenting the erotic claims of the individual as divorced 
from tlie claims of good social order. It never succeeded in 
establishing itself as a generally accepted manual of love, and 
in the eyes of many it served to stamp tiic* subject it dealt with 
as one that lies outside the limits of good morals. 

When, however, we take a wider survey, and inquire into the 
di.scipline for life that is imj)artcd to the young in many parts of 
the world, we shall frequently find that the art of love, under¬ 
stood in varying ways, is an essential part of that dise5nline. 
Summary, though generally adequate, as are the educational 
methods of primitive peoples, they not seldom include a training 
in those arts which render a woman agreeable to a man and a 
man agreeable to a woman in the relationshij) of marriage, and it 
is often more or less dimly realized that co\irtship is not a mere 
preliminary to marriage, but a biologically essential part of the 
marriage relationsliip throughout. 

Sc.vual initiation is carried out very thoroughly in Aziinba land. 
Central Africn. H. Crawford Angii>i, the first Kuropoan to visit the 
Azimha people, lived among them for n year, and has described tho 
Cliensainwali, or initiation ceroinony, of girls. “At the first sign of 
menstruation in a young girl, she is taught the mysteries of womanhood, 
and is shown the different positions for sexu.il intercourse. The vagina 
i.s handled freely, and if not previously enlarged (which mav have taken 
place at the harvest festival when a boy and girl are allowed to ‘keep 
house’ during the day-time by themselves, and when quasi-intercourso 
takes place) it is now enlarged hy means of a horn or corn-cob. which is 
inserted and secured in place hy bands of hark cloth, ^^■hon nil signs 
[of menstruation] have passed, a public announcement of a dance is 
given to the women in the village. At this dance no men are allowed to 
be present, and it was only with a great deal of trouble that I managed 
to witness it. The girl to be ‘danced’ is led back from tbc busb to lier 
mother’s hut where she is kept in solitude to the morning of the dince. 
On that morning she is placed on the ground in a sitting position, while 
the dancers form a ring around her. Several songs are then sung with 
reference to the genital organs. The girl is then stripped and made to 
gn through the mimic performance of sexual intereotirsc. and if the move¬ 
ments are not enacted properly, as is often the case wlien tho girl is 
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timid and bashful, one of the older women will take her place and shoif 
her how she is to perform. Many songs about the relation between men 
and women are sung, and the girl is instructed as to all her duties when 
she becomes a wife. She is also instructed that during the time of her 
menstruation she is unclean, and that during her monthly period she 
must close her vulva with a pad of fibre used for the purpo<5p. The 
object of the dance is to inculcate to the girl the knowledge of married 
life. The girl is taught to be faithful to her husband and to try to bear 
children, and she is also taught the various arts and methods of making 
herself seductive and pleasing to her husband, and of thus retaining 
him in her power.” (H. Crawford Angus, “The Chensamwali,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1898, Heft 6, p. 479). 

In Abyssinia, as widl as on the Zanzibar coast, according to Stocker 
(quoted by Ploss-Bartcls, Das XVcib, Section 119) young girls are edu* 
catod in buttock niovoincnts which increase their charm in coitus. 
These movements, of a rotatory character, are called Duk-Duk. To be 
ignorant of Duk-Duk is a great disgrace to a girl. Among the Swahili 
women of Zanzibar, indeed, a complete artistic system of hip-movements 
is cidtivatod, to be displayed in coitus. It prevails more especially on 
the coast, and a Swahili woman is not counted a “lady” (bibi) unless 
she is acquainted with this art. From sixty to eighty young women 
praclice this buttock dance together for some eight hours a day. laying 
aside all clothing, and singing the while. The public are not admitted. 
The dance, which is a kind of imitation of coitus, has been described 
by Zache (“SItton und GobrUuche dor Suaheli,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethno¬ 
logic, 1899, Ileft 2-3, p. 72). Tl»e more accomplished dancers excite 
general admiration. During the latter part of this initiation various 
feats are imposed, to test the girl’s skill and self-control. For instance, 
she must dance up to a fire and remove from the midst of tlio fire a 
vessel fvill of water to the brim, without spilling it. At the end of three 
months the training is over, and the girl goes homo in festival attire. 
Slie is now eligible for marriage. Similar customs are said to prevail 
in the Dutch East Indies and elsewhere. 

The Hebrews had erotic dances, which were doubtless related to 
the art of love in marriage, and among the Greeks, and their disciples 
the Romans, the conccplion of love as an art which needs training, skill, 
and cultivation, was still extant. That conception was cruslied by 
Christianity which, although it sanctified the institution of matrimony, 
degraded that sexual love winch is normally tlie content of marriage. 

In 1176 the question was brought before a Court of I>ove by » 
baron and lady of niampagno. whether love is compatible with marriage. 
“Ko.” said the baron. “I admire and respect the sweet Intimacy of mar¬ 
ried couples, hut I cannot call it love. T.ovo desires obstacles, mystery, 
stolen favors. Now husbands and wives boldly avow their relationship; 
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thev possess each other without contradittion and without reserve. It 

cannot then be love that they experience/’ And after mature delibcra* 

tion tlie ladies of the Court of Love adopted tlie baroii’.^ conclusions 

(E. de la BodoUiere. Histoirc d^s Haurs dcs Fran^'ais, vol. iii. p. 334). 

Tliere was undoubtedly an element of truth in the baron’s arguments. 

Yet it may well be doubted whether in any non-Christian country it 

would ever liave been possible to obtain acceptance for the doctrine tliat 

love and marriage are inc-oinpatible. This doctrine was, however, as 

Ribot points out in his Looifjuc dejs Sentiments, inevitable, when, as 

among tlie medieval nobilit}*, marriage was merely a political or 

domestic treaty and could not. tlierefore. be a method of moral elevation, 

% 

*AVhy is it/’ asked Ret if do la Bretonne, towards the end of the 
eighteenth cimtury, **that girls who have no morals are more seductive 
and njon* loveable than hone^it women? It i« bc-cause, like the Oroolv 
courtesans to whom grace nn*l vnluptuousness were taught, they have 
studied the art of pleasing. Among the foolish detractors of mv f’on- 
tcmporaincs, not one guessed the plulosojdiio aim of nearly everyone of 
these tales, which is to suggest to honest women the ways of making 
themselves loved. I should like to see the institution <'f initiations* 

such ns those of the ancients.To-day the happiness of the 

human species is abandonc<l to chance; all the experience of women is 
individual, like that of aninuils: it is lo-^t with those women who, iK'ing 
naturally amiable, might have taught others to Inwine so. Prostitutes 
alone make a superficial study of it. and the lessons thev receive are, for 
the most part, as harmful as those of respectable Greek and Roman 
matrons were holy and honorable, only Umding to wantonness* to tlie 
exhaustion alike of the purs-» and of the pliysicnl faculties, wliilo 
the aim of the ancient matrons was the union of husband and wife 
and their mutual attachment through pleasure. Tlic Christian religion 
annihilated tJie Mysteries ns infamous, but we may regard that 
annihilation ns one of the wrongs done by Christianity to humanity, as 
the work of men with little enlightenment an<l bitter zeal, dangerous 
puritans who were the natural enemies of marriage” (Ketif do la 
Bretonne, j/on^iVur yicolas. reprint of 1SS3, vol. x, pp. ldO-3). It inav 
be Added that Diilireii (Dr. Iwan Bloch) regards Retif as ‘‘a master in 
the Ars Amandiy*^ and discusses him from lliis point of view in his 
fi^tif dc h Dretonne (pp. 302-370. 

^^hetho^ or not Cliristianity is to be held responsible, it 
cannot bo doubtocl that tlirougliout Christendom tliere has been 
^ lamentable failure to recoiinize the supreme importance, not 
only erotically hut morally, of (ho art of love. Even in the ^rcat 
revival of sexual enlightenment now taking place aroiind us there 
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is rarely even the faintest recognition that in sexual enlighten¬ 
ment the one thing essentially necessary is a knowledge of the art 
of love. For the most part, sexual instruction as at present 
understood, is purely negative, a mere string of thou-shalt-nots. 
If that failure were due to the conscious and deliberate recogni¬ 
tion that while the art of love must be based on physiological and 
psychological knowledge, it is far too subtle, too complex, too 
personal, to be formulated in lectures and manuals, it would be 
reasonable and sound. But it seem? to rest entirely on ignorance, 
indifference, or worse. 

Love-making is indeed, like other arts, an art that is partly 
natural—“an art that nature makes”—and tlierefore it is a 
natural subject for learning and exercising in play. Children 
left to themselves tend, both playfully and seriously, to practice 
love, alike on the physical and the psychic sides.^ But this play 
is on its physical side sternly repressed by their elders, when dis¬ 
covered, and on its psychic side laughed at. Among the well- 
bred classes it is usually starved out at an early age. 

After puberty, if not before, there is another form in which 
the art of love is largely experimented and practised, especially 
in England and America, the form of flirtation. In its elemen¬ 
tary manifestations flirting is entirely natural and normal; we 
may trace it oven in animals; it is simply the beginning of court¬ 
ship, at the early stage when courtship may yet, if desired, be 
broken off. Under modern civilized conditions, however, flirta¬ 
tion is often more than this. These conditions make marriage 
diflicult; they make love and its engagements too serious a 
matter to be entered on lightly; they make actual sexual inter¬ 
course dangerous as well as disreputable. Flirtation adapts 
itself to these conditions. Instead of being merely the pre¬ 
liminary stage of normal courtship, it is developed into a form of 
sexual gratification as complete due observation of the condi¬ 
tions already mentioned will allow. In Germany, and especially 
in France where it is held in great abhorrence, this is the only 
form of flirtation known; it is regarded as an exportation from 


1 'ITiis has already been discussed in Clwipter II. 
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the United States and is denominated ‘‘flirtage.” Its practical 
outcome is held to be the ‘'demi-Yierge,” wlio knows and has 
experienced the joys of sex wliile yet retaining her liynien intact. 

This ^Icgenornto form of flirtation, cuUivatod not as a part of 
court?*hip, hot for its own sake, lias been well doscril>ccl by Ford (Z)w 
S^TucUr FrapCy pp. 97d01)* ile defines it as including "‘all those 
expressions of the sexual instinct of one individual towards another 
individual which excite the other’s sexual instinct, coitus being always 
exofpt4.*d.” Tn the bi*ginning it may be incroly a provocative look or a 
simple apparently unintentional touch or contact; and by slight grada¬ 
tions it may pass on to caresses, kisses, embraces, and even extend to 
pressure or friction of the sexual parts, sometimes leading to orgasm, 
Tlujs, Ford mentions, a sensuous woman by the pressure of her gnrinenU 
in dancing can jwoduce ejaculation in her ])artner. Most usually the 
process is that voluptuous contact an<l revery which, in English slangs 
is called ^‘spooning/* From first to last there need not he any explicit 
explanations, proposals, or declarations on either side, and neither party 
is conunitted to any relationship with the other beyond the period 
devoted to flirtage. In one form, however, flirtage consists entirely ii 
the excitement of a conversation devoted to erotic and indecorous topics. 
Either the man or tlie woman may take the active part in flirtage, but 
in a woman more refinement and skill is reijuired to play the active part 
without repelling the man or injuring her reputation. Indeed. nntc\ 
tlio same is true of men also, for women, while they often like flirting, 
usually prefer its more refined forms. There are infinite forms of flirt- 
age, and while as a preliminary part of courtship, it has its normal place 
and jnstification, Forel concludes that ‘^as an end in itself, and never 
passing beyond itself, it is a phenomenon of degeneration.” 

From the French point of view, flirtage and flirtation generally 
have been discussed by Madame Bentzon (^'Family Life in America,” 
Forum, March, IS90) who, however, fails to realize the natural basis of 
flirtation in courtship. She regards it as a sin against the law “Thou 
fchalt not play witli love,” for it ought to have the excuse of an irresisti- 
hlo passion, but she thinks it is comparatively inolTeiisive in America 
Uhough still a deteriorating influence on the women) on account of the 
temperament, e<lueation, and iiabits of the people. It mu.st, however, 
he remembered that play has a proper relationship to all vital activities, 
and that a reasonable criticism of flirtjition is concerned rather with its 
normal limitations than with its right to exist (see the obser>’tttions on 
the natural basis of coquetry and the ends it subserves in ‘‘The Evolution 
of Modesty” in volume i of these Studies). 
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While flirtation in its natural form—^though not in the per¬ 
verted form of *‘flirtage”—has sound justification, alike as a 
method of testing a lover and of acquiring some small part of 
tlie art of love, it remains an altogether inadequate preparation 
for love. This is sufficient!)' shown by the frequent inaptitude 
for the art of love, and even for the mere physical act of love, so 
frequently manifested both by men and women in tlie very 
countries where flirtation most flourishes. 

This ignorance, not merely of the art of love but even of the 
physical facts of se.xual love, is marked not only in women, 
especially women of the middle class, but also in men, for tlie 
civilized man, as Fritsch long ago remarked, often knows less of 
the facts of the sexual life than a milkmaid. It sliows itself 
differently, however, in the two sexes. 

Among women sexual ignorance ranges from complete 
innocence of the fact tliat it involves any intimate bodily rela¬ 
tionship at all to misapprehensions of the most various kind; 
some think that the relationship consists in lying side by side, 
many that intercourse takes place at the navel, not a few that 
the act occupies the whole night. It has been necessary in a 
previous chapter to discuss tlie general evils of sexual ignorance; 
it is here necessary to refer to its more special evils as regards 
the relationship of marriage. Girls are educated with the vague 
idea that they will marry,—quite correctly, for the majority of 
them do marry,—but the idea that they must be educated for 
the career that will naturally fall to their lot is an idea which 
as yet has never seemed to occur to the teachers of girls. Their 
heads are crammed to stupidity with the knowledge of facts which 
it is no one’s concern to know, but the supremely important train¬ 
ing for life they are totally unable to teach. Women are trained 
for nearly every avocation under the sun; for the supreme 
avocation of wifehood and motherhood they are never trained 
at all! 

It may be said, and with truth, that the present incompetent 
training of girls is likely to continue so long as tlie mothers of 
girls are content to demand nothing hotter. It may also be said, 
with even greater truth, that tlierc is mucli that concerns the 
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loiCiViedgs ct sexual relationships ^vhich the mother herself may 
most properly impart to her daughter. It may further be 
asserted, most unauswerably, that the art of love, with which we 
are here more especially concerned, can only be learnt by actual 
experience, an experience wluch our social tradition.^ make it 
difficult for a virtuous girl to acquire with credit. Without here 
attempting to apportion the sliare of blame wliiili falls to each 
cause, it remains unfortunate that a woman should so often enter 
marriage with the worst possible equipment of prejudices and 
; lisapprehensions, even when she believes, as often happen^, that 
she knows all about it. Even with the best equipment, a woman, 
under present conditions, enters marriage at a disadvantage. 
She awakes to the full realization of love more slowly than a 
man, and, on the average, at a later age, so that her e.xperiences of 
the life of sex before marriage have usually l)ec*n of a mucli more 
restricted kind than her husband's.^ So that even with the best 
preparation, it often happens that it is not until several years 
after marriage that a woman clearly realizes her own sexual needs 
and adequately estimates her husband's ability to satisfy those 
needs. We cannot over-estimate the personal and social impor¬ 
tance of a complete preparation for marriage, and the greater 
tlie difficailties placed in the way of divorce the more weight 
necessarily attaches to that preparation.2 

Evoryono i« probably nctjuaintinl with many cases of the extreme 
ipnoranco of women on entorinj; marriage. Tlie following case concern¬ 
ing a woman of twenty-seven, who had been asked in marriage, is some- 
wliat extreme, but not von’ exceptional. *‘Sho did not feel sure cf her 
afiection and she asked a woman cousin concerning the meaning of love. 
This cousin lent her Ellis Ethelmer^s pamphlet. The Ilximon Ftoxccr. 
She learnt from this that men desired the body of a woman* and this 

t By the age of twenty-five, ns O. Hirth remarks (ireoc mr Ticimat, 
P* 541), an energetic and sexually dispo^e<l man in a largo city has, for 
the most part, already had relations with sonic twenty-five women, per¬ 
haps even as many as fifty, while a well-bred and cultivated woman at 
that age is still only beginning to realize the slowly summating excita¬ 
tions of sex, 

- Tn his study of “Conjugal Aversion” [Journal Ycrroiis and 
Henfal Pept., 1^02) Smith Baker points out the value of 

ftdotpinte sexual knowledge before marriage in lessening the risks of such 
aversion* 
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*0 appalled her that she was quite ill for several days. The next time 
fter lover attempted a caress she told him that it was ‘lust.’ Since then 
she has read George Moore’s Sister Teresa, and the knowledge that 
Vomen can be as bad as men’ has made her sad.” The “Histories” 
contained in the Appendices to previous volumes of these Studies reveal 
numerous instances of the deplorable ignorance of 3 ’oung girls concern¬ 
ing the most central facts of the sexual life. It is not surprising, under 
such circumstances, that marriage learls to disillusionment or repulsion. 

It is commonly said that the duty of initiating the wife into the 
privileges and obligations of marriage properly belongs to the husband. 
Apart, however, altogether from the fact that it is unjust to a woman 
to compel her to bind herself in marriage before she has fully realized 
what marriage means, it must also be said that there are many things 
necessary for women to know that it is unreasonable to expect a Imsband 
to explain. Tliis is, for instance, notablj* the case as regards the more 
fatiguing and exhausting efTects of coitus on a man as compared with 
M woman. The inexperienced bride cannot know beforehand that the 
frequently repeated orgasms which render her vigorous and radiant exert 
% depressing effect on her husband, and his masculine pride induces him 
to attempt to conceal that fact. The bride, in her innocence, is uncon¬ 
scious that her pleasure is bought at her husband’s expense, and that 
what is not excess to her, may be a serious excess to him. The woman 
who knows (notnblj’, for instance, a widow who remarries) is careful to 
guard her husband’s health in this respect, hy restraining her own 
ardor, for she renlize.s that a man is not willing to admit that he Is 
incapable of satisfj'ing his wife's desires. (G. Hirth has also pointed 
out how important it is that women should know before marriage the 
natural limits of masculine potency, TFc« 7 c cur Liebc, p. 671.) 

Tlie ignorance of women of all that concerns tlie art of love, 
and their total lack of preparatioa for the natural facts of the 
sexual life, would perhaps be of less evil augury for marriage if 
it were always compensated by the knowledge, skill, and con¬ 
siderateness of the husband. But that is by no means always the 
case. Within the ordinary range we find, at all events in 
England, the large group of men whose knowledge of women 
before marriage has boon mainly confined to prostitutes, and the 
important and not inconsiderable group of men who have had no 
int imate intercourse with women, their sexual experiences having 
been confined to masturbation or other auto-erotic manifesta¬ 
tions, and to flirtation, rertainly the man of sensitive and 
intelligent temperament, whatever his training or lack of train* 
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in^ may succeed with patience and consideration in overcoinin? 
alf the difficulties placed in tlie way of love by the mixture of 
i<morances and prejudices which so ofU-n in woman takes the 
place of an education for the erotic part of her life. But it can¬ 
not be said that cither of these two groups of men has been well 
equipped for the task. The training and experience which a man 
receives from a prostitute, oven under fairly favorable conditions, 
scarcely form the right preparati.m for approaching a woman of 
his own class who has no intimate erotic experiences.^ Tlie 
frequent result is that he is lial.le to waver between two opposite 
courses of action, both of them mistaken. On the one hand, he 
may treat his bride as a prostitute, or as a novice to he speedily 
moulded into the sexual shajic he is most accustomed to, thus 
running the risk eithei of perverting or of disgusting her. On 
the other hand, realizing that the purity and dignity of his bride 
place her in an altogether dill'erent class from the women he has 
previously known, he may go to the opposite extreme of treating 
her with an exaggerated respect, and so fail either to arouse or 
to gratify her erotic needs. It is difficult to say which of these 
two courses of action is the more unfortunate: the result of botli, 
however, is frequently found to he that a nominal marriage 
never becomes a real marriage.- 


i“It in.ny be said to the Imnor of men.” .Uler truly remarks (op. 
cit., p. 182), ‘hliat it is perhaps not often their conscious brutality that 
is at fault in tliis matter, but menlv lack of skill ami lack of under- 
stantling. The husband who is not sineinlly endowed by nature and 
experience for psychic intercourse with women, is not likely, throiigh his 
earlier intercourse with Venus viiluivaga, to bring into marriage any 
useful knowledge, psvehic or physical.” 

2'‘Tho first night.” writes a <-«rresp*indent eoneorning his mar¬ 
riage, “she found the act yory painful and was frightened and surprised 
at the sir.e of inv penis, and at my siid.lenly getting on her. We had 
talked very opc'nlv alwut sex things before marriage, and it never 
oeejirred to me that she was ignorant of the details of the act. I 
iniagined it would disgust her to talk about these things; hut I now 
see 1 should have explained things to her. Before morr>-ing I had come 
to the conclusion that the respect owed to one’s wife was incompatiblo 
with nnv talk that might seem Indecent, and also I had made a resolve 
not to subject her to what T thought then were dirty tricks, even to be 
naked and to have her naked. Tn fact. T was the victim of mock mod- 
Mty; it was an artificial reaction from the life T had b«en living before 
marriage. Xow it seems to me to b« natural, if you love a woman, to 
do whatever oeenrs to vou and to her. Tf T bud not felt it wrong to 
cneonrage siieh ne»s between iis. there might have been established a 
tcxual symnatl^y which would have hound me more elo.seij to her.” 
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Yet there can be no doubt whatever that the other group of 
men, the men who enter marriage witliout any erotic experiences, 
run even greater risks. These are often tlie best of men, both as 
regards personal character and mental power. It is indeed 
astonisliing to find how ignorant, both practically and tlieoret- 
ically, very able and highly educated men may be concerning 
sexual matters. 

“Complete abstinence during youtli,” says Freud (Sexual-ProUeme, 
March, 1908), “is not the best preparation for marriage in a young man. 
Women divine this and prefer those of their wooers who have already 
proved themselves to be men with other women.” Ellen Key, referring 
to tlje demand sometimes made by women for purity in men [Vcher 
Liehc und Ehc, p. 90), asks whether women realize the effect of their 
admiration of the experienced and confident man who knows women, on 
tlie shy and hesitating youth, “who perhaps has been struggling hard 
for his erotic pxirity, in the hope that a woman’s happy smile will be 
the reward of his conquest, and who is condemned to see how that woman 
looks down on him with lofty compassion and gazes with admiration at 
the leopard’s spots.” Wlien the lover, in Laxira Marholm’s TTos irar csf 
says to the heroine, ‘T have never yet touched a woman,” the girl “turns 
from him with liorror, and it seemed to her that a cold shudder went 
tlirough her, a chilling deception.” The same feeling is manifested in 
an exaggerated form in the passion often experienced by vigorous girls 
of eighteen to twenty-four for old rouOs. (This has been discussed by 
Ford, Dir PerurUe Frape, pp. 217 ct srq.) 

Other factors may enter in a woman’s preference for the man who 
has conquered other women. Even the most religious and moral young 
woman, Valera remarks {Dona Luz, p. 205), likes to marry a man who 
has loved many women; it gives a greater value to his choice of her; 
it also offers her an opportunity of converting him to higher ideals. No 
doubt when the inexperienced man meets in marriage the equally inex¬ 
perienced woman they often succeed in adapting themselves to each other 
and a permanent modus viveudi is constituted. Rut it is by no means 
so always. If the wife is taught by instinct or experience she is apt to 
resent the awkwardness and helplessness of her husband in the art of 
love. Even if she is ignorant she may be permanently alienated and 
become chronically frigid, through the brutal ineonsidcrateness of her 
Ignorant husband In carrj’ing out what he conceives to be his marital 
duties. (It has already been iieeessary to touch on this point in dis¬ 
cussing “Tlie Sexual Impulse in Women” in vol. iii of these Studies.) 
Sometimes, indeed, serious physical in.jurv has been inflicted on the 
bride owing to this ignorance of the husband. 
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UiKK* it tlmt mo>t infii have liad pro-matrimonial scx*relation- 
Bhips/' a correspondent writes, ‘ lint I liave known one man at least 
who, np till the age of twenty, had not even a rudimentary idea of aex 
nnitters. At twenty-nine, a few nmiuhs bidore marriage, lie came to ask 
Die how coitus was performed, and displayed an ignorance that I could 
not believe to exist in tbc mind of an otherwise inUdligent man. He 
had evidently no instinct to guide luin. as tlie brutes have, and his rea¬ 
son was iinalile to supply the necessary knowledge. It is very curious 
that man should lose this instinctive kno\vle<!ge. I Imve kmavn another 
man almost e«jually ignorant. He also came to me for avdvice in marital 
duties. Both of these men masturbated, and tiny were normally pas¬ 
sionate.” Smh cases are not so very rare. I’sually, however, a certain 
amount of inforniation has been ac'^piircd from .^ome for the most part 
unsatisfactory source, and the ignorance is only partial, though not on 
that account less dangerous. 

Bal^.ac has compared the average husband to an orang-utAn 
trying to play the violin. ”Love, as we iri'^tinctivcly feed, is tlie ino«t 
melodious of harmonics. Woman is a delicious instrument of pleasure, 
but it is neeessnry to know its quivering strings, study the pose of it. 
its timid kcyl)oard, the elianging and capricious fingering. How many 
orangs—men. I mean, marry without knowing whut a woman 


, . , . Nearly all men niurry in the most profound ignorance of 

women and of love” (Bal7.:ic, Phr/sutlogic <lu Manage. Meditation VII). 

Neugchauer (,lfon</r.v.?c/iriY/ fue (fehurt^hiilfe. 18S9, Bk. ix, pp. 221 
et Hcq.) has coHcrbal over one hundred and fifty cases of injurv to 
women in coittis infiictr<l by the penis. The causes were brutal it v, 
drunkenness o{ one or holli parties, unusual |>osition in coitus, ilispro- 
portion of the organs, pathological conditions of the woman's organs 
{Cf, U. \\. Taylor, Practical TreattAc on Sexual Disorders^ Ch. XXXV). 
Blumreich also discusses the injuries produced by violent coitus (Senator 
and Kaminer, Health and Dhea^r in Helution to Marriage^ vol. ii. pp. 
770*779), C. M. Creen (liofiton yfcdical and Journal. 18 Ap., 

l^^OG) records two cases of rupture of vagina by sexual intercourse in 
newly-married ladies, without evidence of any great violence. Mylott 
(Brihs/t Medical Journal. Sept. Ifi, IS90) records a similar case ocenr- 
Tmg On the wedding night, T)\c amount of force sometimes exerted in 
coitus 13 evidenced by the cases, occurring from time to time, in which 
intercourse takes place by the urethra. 


Euknhiirg finds ($^rxuolr .Yeiiro/)u//MV. p. fiO) that \*aginismu«. a 
condition of spasmodic contraction of the ^mlva and exaggerated sensi¬ 
bility on the attempt to cfTect coitus, is duo to forcible and unskilful 
attempts at the first coitus. Adler (Die Mnngrlhaftc Gcschicchtscmp- 
findung dr.t Wcthc.9, p. 100) also believes that the .scarred remains of the 
together with painful memories of a violent first coitus, arc tho 
tnoat frequent cause of vaginismus. 
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The occasional cases, however, of physical injury or of pathological 
condition produced by violent coitus at the beginning of marriage con¬ 
stitute but a very small portion of the evidence which witnesses to the 
evil results of the prevalent ignorance regarding the art of love. As 
regards Germany, Fiirbringer writes (Senator and Kaminer, Health and 
Disease in Relation to Marria<je, vol. i, p. 215): “I am ]ierfectly satis¬ 
fied that the number of young married women who have a lasting painful 
recollection of their first sexual intercourse exceeds bv far the number 
of those who venture to consult a doctor.” As regards England, the fol¬ 
lowing experience is instructive: A lady asked si.x married women in 
succession, privately, on the same day concerning their bridal experi¬ 
ences. To all, sexual intercourse had come as a shock; two had been 
absolutely ignorant about sexual matters; the others had thouglit they 
knew what coitus was, but were none the less shocked. Those women 
were of the middle class, perhaps above the average in intelligence; one 
was a doctor. 

Breuer and Freud, in their Stxtdien uher Hystcrie (p. 216), pointed 
out that the bridal night is practically often a rape, and that it some¬ 
times leads to hysteria, which is not cured until satisfying sexual rela¬ 
tionships are established. Even when there is no violence, Kisch {firxuat 
Life of Woman, Part II) regards awkward and inexperienced coitus, 
leading to incomplete excitement of the wife, as the chief cause of 
dy.spareunia, or absence of sexual gratification, although gross dispro¬ 
portion in the size of the male and female organs, or disen.se in cither 
party, may lead to the same result. Dj'spareunia, Kisch adds, is aston¬ 
ishingly frequent, though somctinies women complain of it without 
justification in order to arouse sympathy for themselves as sacrifices on 
the altar of marriage; the constant sign is absence of ejaculation on 
the woman’s part. Kisch also obsen-es that wedding night deflorations 
are often really rapes. One young bride, known to him, was so ignorant 
of the physical side of love, and so ovcnvhelmed by her husband's first 
attempt at intercourse, that she fled from the house in the night, and 
nothing would over persuade her to return to her husband. (It is worth 
noting that by Canon law. under such cireumstnnrcs, the Church might 
hold the marriage invalid. Sec Tliomas Slater’s iforal Theology, vol. ii, 
p. 318, and a case in point, both quoted by Rev. C. J. Shebbeare, “Mar¬ 
riage Law in the Church of England,” .Vincfccath Century, Aug., 1009, 
p. 203.) Kisch considers, also, that wedding tours are a mistake: since 
the fatigue, the excitement, the long journeys, sight-seeing, false modesty, 
bad hotel arrangements, often combine to affect the bride unfavorably 
and produce the germs of serious illness, Tliis Is undoubtedly the ease. 

The extreme psyehio importance of the manner in which the act of 
defloration is neeomplished is strongly emphasized by Adler. Tie regards 
it as a frcqiient cause of permanent sexual anicsthesia. “Tins first 
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moment in which the man’s individuality attains its full rights often 
decides the whole of life. The unskilled, over-excited husband can then 
implant the seed of feminine insensibility, and by eoiitmue<l awkward¬ 
ness and coarseness develop it into permanent anesthesia. The man who 
takes i)ossession of his rights with reckless brutal masculine force merely 
causes his wife anxiety and pain, and with eveiy repetition of the art 

increases her repulsion.V large proportion of cold-natiircd 

women represent a sacrifice by men. due either to unconscious awkward- 
nc-ss, or. occasioiiallv. to conscious brutality towards the tender plant 
winch should have been cherished with peculiar art and love, but ha^s 
been robbed of the splendor of its development. All her life long, a wist¬ 
ful and trcmhling woman will preserve the rocoflcction of a brutal wed 
ding night, and, often enough, it remains n perpet*inl source of inhibition 
every time that the husband seeks anew to gratify his desires without 
adapting himself to his wife's desires for love (O. .\dlcr. Die 
Oeschlcchtscnipfindunff dcs IVcibc.v, jip. l-’>9 ct scq., 181 cf «c« 7 ). ‘ I have 
seen an honest woman shudder with horror at her husband’s approach. 
WTotc Diderot long ago in his essay “Sur les Femmes"-, “I have seen her 
plunge in the bath and feel herself never sufiTieiently washed from the 
stain of duty.” The same may still be said of a vast army of women, 
victims of a pernicious system of morality which has taught them false 
ide.ss of “conjugal duty” and has failed to teach their hu-sbands the art 
of love. 

Women, when their fine natural instincts liave not been 
hopelessly perverted by the pruderies and j)rcjudices which are so 
diligently instilled into tliein, understand the art of love more 
readily than men. I']ven wlien little more than children they can 
often completely take the cue that is given to them. Much 
more than is the case with men, at all events under civilized con¬ 
ditions, the art of love is with them an art that Nature makes. 
They always know more of love, as Montaigne long since said, 
than men can teach them, for it is a discipline that is born in 
their blood.i 


* ^fontaigno, Bk. iii, Ch. V. Tt is a siffnifiennt fact that, 

oven in the matter of information, women. notwithstnn<ling much 
ranee and inexperience, are often better equippetl for marriage tban men. 
As Fdrbringcr remarks (Senator ami Kaminer. Ilcalih ond Disease in 
ifetntion to .yfarriage, vol. i, p. 212), although the wife is usually more 
chaste nt marriage than the hushaiul, yet is generally the bettor 

informed partner in matters pertaining to tlie married state, in spite of 
"icaflional astonishing confessions.*' 
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Tlie extensive inquiries of Sanford Bell (loc. ciV) show that the 
emotions of sex-love may appear as early as the third year. It must 
also be remembered that, both physically and psychically, girls are more 
precocious, more mature, than boys (see, c.g., Havelock Ellis, Man and 
iromoa, fourth edition, pp. 34 et seq., 200, etc.). Thus, by the time she 
has reached the age of puberty a girl has had time to become an accom¬ 
plished mistress of the minor art.s of love. Tliat the age of puberty is 
tor girl-s the age of love seems to be widely recognized by the popular 
mind. Tlius in a popular song of Bresse a girl sings:— 

“J’ai ealculf* moii Age, 

J’ai quatorze A quinze ans. 

Ne suis-je pas dans I’Age 

ITv avoir un amant?” 

% 

This matter of the sexual prococltv of girls has an important bear¬ 
ing on the question of the “age of consent.” or the age at which it should 
be legal for a girl to consent to sexual intercourse. Until within the 
last twent>'-five years there has been a tendency to set a very low age 
(even as low as ten) as the age above which a man commits no offence 
in having sexual intercourse with a girl. In recent years there has been 
a tendency to run to the opjiosite and equally unfortunate extreme of 
raising it to a very late age. In England, by the Criminal Enw Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1S85, the age of consent was raised to sixteen (this clause 
of the bill being carried in the House of Commons by a majority of 108). 
This seems to be the reasonable age at which the limit should bo set 
and its extreme high limit in temperate climates. It is the age recog¬ 
nized by the Italian fh’iminal Code, and in many other parts of the 
civilized world. Gladstone, however, was in favor of raising it to 
eighteen, and Howard, in discussing this question as regards the United 
States {Matrimonial Institutions, vol. iii, pp. 103-203), thinks it ought 
everywhere to be raised to twenty-one, so coinciding with the age of legal 
majority at which a woman can enter into business or political relations. 
There has been, during recent years, a wide limit of variation in the 
legi.slation of the different American States on this point, the differences 
of the two limits being as much as eight years, and in some important 
States tljo act of intercourse with a girl under eighteen is declared to 
bo “rapt?,” and pjinishable with imprisonment for life. 

Such enactments as these, however, it nin.st be recognize*!, arc 
.arbitrary, artificial, and unnatural. They do not rest on a sound 
biological basis, and cannot be enforced by the common sense of (he com- 
munih'. There is no proper analogy- between the ago of legal majority 
which'is fixed, approximately. with reforeiiee to (he ability to roinprohend 
abstract matters of intelligence, and the age of sexual maturity which 
occurs mucii earlier, both physically and psychically, and is determined in 
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^omen bv a very precise biological event: the ron.pletion or puberty jn 
U,e onset of menstruation. Among peopU‘^ c-ondi- 

tions in all parts of the world it is r-eognized tUat a girl becomes 
sexuallv a woman at puberty; at that epoch she receives her rnitiatioii 
into adult life and becomes a wife and a mother. To declare that the 
act of intercourse with a woman who. by the natural instinct of man¬ 
kind generally, is reg-arde.l as old enough for all the duties of woman¬ 
hood. is a criininal act of rape, punishalile hy imprisonment for life, can 
only be considered an abuse of language, and. what is worse, an ahu.se of 
law, even if wc leave all psychological ami moral considerations out of 
the question, for it deprives the conception of rape of all that renders rt 


naturally and properly revolting. ... 

Tlie sound view in this question is dearly the view that it is the 
girl’s pul)crtv which constitutes the criterion of the man's criminality 
in sexually approaching her. In the temperate regions of Europe and 
North America the average age of the appearance of menstruation, the 
critical moment in the establishment of complete puberty, is fifteen (see. 

navelock Ellis. .1/un and Tromo.i. Ch. XT: the facts are set fortli at 
length in Kisch's Sexual Life of U’ornan. lOnO). Therefore it is reason¬ 
able that the act of an adult man in having sexual connection with .a 
girl under sixteen, with or without her consent, should properly be a 
criminal act. severely punishable. In those lands where the average age 
of puberty is higher or lower, the age of consent should be raised or 
lowered accordingly. (Bruno Meyer, arguing again.st any attempt to 
raise the age of consent above sixteen, considers that the proper age 
of consent is generally fourteen, for. as he rightly insists, the line of 
division is between the ripe and the unripe personality, and while the 
latter should be strictly preserved from the sphere of sexuality, only 
voluntary, not coinpul.sory, influence should be brovight to bear on the 


former. Fcxual-Probicmr, Ap.. lOOfl.) 

If wo take into our view the wider considerations of p'iychologj’, 
morality, and law.wc shall find ample justification for this point of view. 
We have to roniomhor that a girl, during all the years of ordiiiarj' school 
life, 19 always more advanced, both physically and psychically, than a 
boy of the same ago. and we have to recognize that this pre^'oeity covers 
hor sexual development; for even thougli it is true, on the average, that 
active sexual desire is not usually aroused in women until a somewhat 
later age, there is also truth in the observation of Mr. Thomas ITardy 
(Ycio Review, Juno, 1894): "Tt 1ms never struck me that the spider is 
invariably male and tbe fly invariably female/’ Kven. therefore, when 
Wxual intercourse takes place between a girl and a youth somewhat 
older than herself, she is likely to he the more mature, the more self- 
possessed. and the more responsible of tbe two, and often tbe one who 
baa taken tbe more active part in initiating tbe act. (This point ha? 
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been discussed in “The Sexual Impulse in Women” in vol. ill of these 
Btudics.) It must also be remembered that when a girl has once reached 
the age of puberty, ami put on all (he manner and habits as well as the 
physical development of a woman, it is no longer possible for a man 
always to estimate her age. It is easy to see that a girl has not yet 
reached the age of imberty; it is impossible to tell whether a inaturo 
Yoman is under or over eighteen; it is therefore, to say the least, unjust 
to make her male partner's fate for life depend on the recognition of a 
distinction which has no basis in nature. Such considerations are, 
indeed, so obvious that there is no chance of earning out thoroughly in 
practice the doctrine that a man should be imprisoned for life for having 
intercourse with a girl who is over the age of sixteen. It is hotter, from 
the legal point of view, to cast the net less widely and to be quite sure 
that it is adapted to catch the real and conscious offender, who may be 
punished without offemling the common sense of the community. (Cf. 
Hloch, The Sexual life of Our Tiin<\ Cln XXIV; he considers that the 
“age of consent” should begin with the completion of the sixteenth year.) 

It may be necessary to add that the establishment of the “age of 
consent” on this basis by no means implies that intercourse with girls 
but little over sixteen should be encouraged, or even socially and morally 
tolerated. Here, however, we are not in the sphere of law. It is the 
natural tendency of the well-born and well-nurtured girl under civilized 
conditions to hold herself in reserve, and the pressure whereby that tend¬ 
ency is maintained and furthered must be supplied by the whole of her 
environment, primarily by the intelligent reflection of the girl herself 
when she has reached the age of adolescence. To foster in a young 
woman who has long passed the epoch of puberty the notion that she has 
no responsibility in the guardianship of her own body and soul is out 
of harmony with modern feeling, as well as unfavorable to the training 
of women for tlie world. The Slates which have been induced to adopt 
the high limit of the age of consent have, indeed, thereby made an abject 
confession of their inability to maintain a decent moral level by more 
legitimate means; they may profitably serve as a warning rather than 
as an example. 


Tile knowledge of women cannot, however, replace, the 
ignorance of men, but, on the contrary, merely serves to reveal it. 
For in the art of love the man must necessarily take tlie initiative. 
It is he wlio must first unseal the mystery of tlic intimacies and 
luulacitie.s which the woman’s heart may hold. The risk of meet¬ 
ing witli even the shadow of contempt or disgust is too serious 
to allow a woman, even a wife, to reveal tlie secrets of love to a 
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man who has not shown himsolf to be an initiate.* Xumberle.'^ 
are the jovial and contented liusbands who have never suspected, 
and will never know, that their wives carry about with them, 
sometimes with silent resentment, the ache of mysterious tabus. 
The feeling that there are delicious j)rivaeies and j)rivilege5 which 
she has never been asked to take, or forced to accept, often 
erotically divorces a wife from a husband who never realizes wliat 
lie has missed.” The case of such Imsbands is all the harder 
because, for the most part, all that they have done is the result 
of the morality that has been preached to them. They have been 
taught from boyhood to be strenuous and manlv and clean- 
minded, to seek by all means to put out of their minds the 
thought of women or the longing for sensuous indulgence. They 
have been told on all sides that only in marriage is it right or 
even safe to approach women. They have acquired the notion 
that sexual indulgence and all that appertains to it is something 
low and degrading, at the worst a mere natural necessity, at the 
best a duty to be accomplished in a direct, honorable and straight¬ 
forward manner. Xo one seems to have told them tliat love is an 
art, and that to gain real possession of a woman s soul and body 
is a task that requires the whole of a man’s best skill and insight. 
It may well be that when a man learns his lesson too late he is 
inclined to turn ferociously on the society that by its conspiracy 
of pseudo-morality has done its best to ruin bis life, and that of 
his wife. In some of these cases husband or wife or both are 


npvcr lo'-es hor seU-respoot nor mv respect fnr her” n man 
““nnply because we are desperately in love witli ono 

X 'V'"*"® lowest prostitute mipht 

Mon n «ttciupt aflcr another to translate our pas- 

ion into action. I never realized before, not that to the pure all thinirs 

nlwars felt"'Jr'l’ is indecent. Yes. ! haS 

tire^ruln education.” It is obvioiiMv only 

*0 be pSLti attitude as this that can enable a pure woman 

«hat!h7ni^f as Rafford Pyke well says, “to sav 

aaide the Vh. thouglits in her own wav, to east 

someone nenr hrepress her. to have 
that not J v n^id yet to know 

but rnthor at what she says will bo misinternret.Kl or mistaken, 

werv womn!! ^ f all—how wonderfully sweet is this to 

' n, ond how few men arc there who can give it to her!*’ 
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finally attracted to a third person, and a divorce enables them to 
start afresh with better experience under happier auspices. But 
as things are at present that is a sad and serious process, for 
many impossible. They are happier, as Milton pointed out, 
whose trials of love before marriage ‘Tiave been so many divorces 
to teach them experience.” 

The general ignorance concerning the art of love may be 
gauged by the fact that perhaps the question in this matter most 
frequently asked is the crude question how often sexual inter¬ 
course should take place. That is a question, indeed, which has 
occupied the founders of religion, the law-givers, and the 
philosophers of mankind, from the earliest times.^ Zoroaster 
said it should be once in every nine days. The laws of Manes 
allowed intercourse during fourteen days of the month, but a 
famous ancient Hindu physician, Susruta, prescribed it six times 
a month, except during the heat of summer when it should be 
once a month, while other Hindu authorities say three or four 
times a month. Solon’s requirement of the citizen that inter¬ 
course should take place three times a month fairly agrees with 
Zoroaster’s. Mohammed, in the Koran, decrees intercourse once 
a week. The Jewish Talmud is more discriminating, and dis¬ 
tinguishes between different classes of people; on the vigorous 
and healthy young man, not compelled to work hard, once a day 
is imposed, on the ordinary working man twice a week, on 
learned men once a week. Luther considered twice a week the 
proper frequency of intercourse. 

It will bo observed that, as we might expect, these estimates 
tend to allow a greater interval in the earlier ages when erotic 
stimulation was probably less and erotic erethism probably rare, 
and to involve an increased frequency as we approach modern 
civilization. It will also be observed that variation occurs within 
fairly narrow limits. This is probably due to the fact that these 
law-givers were in all cases men. Women law-givers would 


1 In more recent times it has b-en discussed »n relation 
nuenev of spontaneous nocturnal emissions See JJ'®. 
icxual Periodieitv," Sect. IT. in V, ^ 

Perry Coste’s remarks on •‘The Annual Rhythm, in Appen . 

iamc volume. 
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certainly have sliown a much "rcater tendency to variation, since 
tlie variations of tlie sexual impulse are greater in women.^ 
Thus Zenohia required tlie approach of her husband once a 
month, provided that impregnation had not taken place the pre¬ 
vious month, while another (piceii went ver)’ far to the other 
extreme, for we are told that tlie Queen of Aragon, after mature 
deliberation, ordained six times a day as the proper rule in a 
legitimate marriage.- 

It may bo remarked, in passing, that tlic estimates of the proper 
frequency of sexual intercourse may always be taken to assume tliat there 
is a cessation during the menstrual period. This is especialIv the caso 
as regards early periods of culture when intercourse at this time is 
usually regarded as cither dangerous or sinful, or both. (This point has 
boon discussed in the “Plienoniena of Periodicity'* in volume i of these 
Studies,) Vnder civilized conditions the inhibition is duo to lestlietic 
rea?on«5. tlie wife, even if she desires intercourse, feeling a repugnance 
to be approached at a time when she regards herself as “disgusting/’ and 
tlie liu>band easily sliaring this attitude. It may, however, be pointed 
out that the a'^tbetic objection is very largely the result of the super* 
Btitiou.s liorror of water which is still widely felt at this time, and would, 
to some extent, disappear if a more .«orupu)ous cleanliness were observed. 
It remains a good general rule to abstain from sexual intercourse during 
the menstrual period, but in some cases there may be adequate reason foi 
breaking it. This is so when desire is specially strong at this time, or 
when interwurse is physically diiruult at other times but easier during 
tlie relaxation of the parts caused by menstruation. It must be remem* 
bored also that the time when the menstrual flow is beginning to cca.so is 
probably, more than any other period of the month, the biologically 
proper time for sexual intercourse, since not only is intercourse easiest 
then, and at.so most gratifying to the female, but it ulTords the most 
favorable op|>orlunity for securing fertilization. 

Schurig long since brought togctlier evidence {Parthcnologia, pp. 
302 ct scq.) allowing that coitus is most easy during menstruation. Some 
the CatlioUe theologians (like Sanchez, and later. Liguoril, going 
against the popular opinion, have distinctly permitted intercourse during 
menstruation, though many earlier theologians regarded it as a mortal 


^ See “The Sexual Impulse in Women, vol. lii of these Studies. 

- Zonobia's practice is referred to by Gibbon, Drclinr and Fall. ed. 
ury. vob i. p, n02. Tlie Queen of Araffon’s decision is re-'orded bv tlie 
*'*^'^** Nicolns Poliier (Borriiisl in bis f)*'f‘is'ioncs, etc., od. 
15<9, p. 503; it is referred to by Montaigne, Ussais, Bk, iii, Ch. V. 
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sin. From tho medical sidc^ Kossmann (Senator and Kaminer, Health 
cud Disease in Relation to Marriage^ vol. i, p. 249) advocates coitus not 
only at the end of menstruation, but even during the latter part of the 
period, as being the lime when women most usually need it, the markeJ 
disagreeableness of temper often sho\Mi by women at this time, he says, 
being connected with the suppression, demanded by custom, of a natural 
desire. is almost always during menstruation that the first clouds 
appear on the matrimonial hori/on/’ 


In modern times the piiysiologists and physicians who have 
expressed any opinion on this subject have usually come very 
near to Luther’s dictum. Haller said that intercourse should not 
be much more frequent than twice a week.^ Acton said once a 
week, and so also Hammond, even for licaltliy men l)etween the 
ages of twenty-five and forty.^ Furbringcr only slightly exceeds 
this estimate by advocating from fifty to one hundred single 
acts in the year.^ Forel advises two or three times a week for a 
man in the prime of manhood, but he adds that for some healthy 
and vigorous men once a month appears to be excess."* ilante- 
gazza, in his Hygiene of Love, also states that, for a man between 
twenty and thirty, two or three times a week represents the proper 
amount of intercourse, and between tlie ages of thirty and forty- 
five, twice a w'eck. Guyot recommends every three days.^ 

It seems, however, quite unnecessary to lay down any gen¬ 
eral rules regarding the frequency of coitus. Individual desire 
and individual aptitude, even within the limits of health, vary 
enormously, iloreover, if we recognize that the restraint of 
desire is sometimes desirable, and often necessary for prolonged 
periods, it is as well to refrain from any appearance of asserting 
tlie necessity of sexual intercourse at frequent and regular inter¬ 
vals. Tlie question is chiefly of importance in order to guard 
against e.xcess, or even against the attempt to live habitually 
ebse to the threshold of excess, ilnny authorities are, tlicrefore, 
careful to point out that it is inadvisable to be too definite. 


1 Ilallor, Elementa PhysiologUr, 1778, vol. vii, p. 57. 

2 Ilanirnond, Sexual Impotence, p. 129. . 

3 FHrbrincer, Senator and Knminer. ncalth and Disease in Relation 


to Marriage, vol. i, P* 221. 

4 Forel, Die Scxuellc Frage, p. 80. 

B Guyot, .Br^tiairc dc VAmour Experimental, p. M4. 
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Thus Erb, while remarking that, for some, Luther's ilictum 

represents the extreme maximum, adds tliat otliers can go far 

bevond tliat amount with impunity, and lie considers that such 

% 

variations are congenital.^ llibhing, again, while expressing 
general agreement with Lutlier's rule, protests against any 
attempt to lay down laws for everyone, and is inclined to say 
that as often as one likes is a safe rule, so long as there are 
no bad after-effects.- 

It seems to be gent'rally agreed tliat bud effects from e.vcess in 
coitus, when they do occur, are rare in women (see, Hammond, 

Sex}ial Impotence, p. 127). Occasionally, however, evil effects occur in 
women. (TUc case, possibly to be mentioned in this connection, lias been 
recorded of a man whose throe wives all became insane after marriage, 
Journal of Mental Science, Jan., 1S79, p. Gil.) In cases of sexual excess 
great physical exhaustion, with suspicion and delusions, is often observed. 
Hutchinson has recorded throe cases of temi>orary blindness, all in men, 
the result of sexual excess after marriage {.Irrftnr^ of Surpertf, Jan.. 
1S93), The old medical authors attributed many evil re.sults to exces.s 
in coitus. Thus Schurig {Spcrmatolofjia, 1720. pp. 2G0 ct seq,) brings 
together cases of insanity, apople.xy, syncope, epilepsy, loss of memory, 
blindness, baldness, unilateral perspiration, gout, an<l dealh attributed 
to thi.s cause; of death many cases are given, some in women, but one 
may easily perceive that post was often mistaken for propter. 


There is, liowever, another considorntion which can scarcely 
escape the reader of the present work. Xonrly all the estimates 
of the desirable frequence of coitus are framed to suit tlie sup- 
posed physiological needs of the husband,^ and tlioy appear 

t Erb, Ziomsson*8 Ilanflbiich. Bd. xi, ii, p. 14^^. CJuttccit also eon- 
sidered that the very wide variations found are congenital and natural. 
It may be added that some believe that there arc racial variations. Thus 
It ha.s Iwen stated that the genital force of the Englishman is low, and 
that of the Frenchman (especially Provenrul. Langticdociun, an<l Gascon) 
high, while Lowcnfcld hcliovo.s that the Germanic race excels the French 
in aptitude to repeat the sex act frequently. It is probable that little 
weight attaches to these opinions, nn<l that the chief differences are 
individual rather than racial. 

- Ribbing. L^flppi^nc Scxuallc^ p. 75. Kisch, in his Sexual Life of 
womoM. expresses the same opinion. 

Mohammed,who often displayed a consideration for women very 
^are m the founders of religions, is an exception. His prescription of 
onee a week represented the right of the wife, quite independently of the 
number of wives a man might possess. 
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usually to be framed in the same spirit of exclusive attention to 
those needs as though the physiological needs of the evacuation 
of the bowels or the bladder were in question. But sexual needs 
are the needs of two persons, of the husband and of the wife. It 
is not enough to ascertain the needs of the liusband; it is also 
necessarj' to ascertain the needs of the wife. The resultant must 
be a harmonious adjustment of these two groups of needs. That 
consideration alone, in conjunction with the wide variations of 
individual needs, suffices to render any definite rules of very 
trifling value. 


It is important to remember the wide limits of variation in sexual 
capacity, as well as the fact that such variations in eltlier direction ni.iy 
be healthy and normal, though undoubtedly when they become extreme 
variations may have a pathological sigiiilicance. In one case, for 


instance, a man has intercourse once a month and finds this sufficient; 
he has no nocturnal emissions nor any strong desires in the interval; 
yet he leads an idle and luxurious life and is not restrained by any moral 
or religious scruples; if he much exceeds the frequency which suits him 
he sudors from ill-health, though otherwise quite healthy except for a 
weak digestion. At the other extreme, a happily married couple, betn’oen 
forty-five and fifty, much attached to each other, had engaged in sexual 
intercourse every night for twenty years, except during the menstrual 
period and advanced pregnancy, which had only occurred once; they are 
hearty, full-hloodcd. intellectual people, fond of good living, and they 
attribute their adection and constancy to this frequent indulgence in 
coitus; the only child, a girl, is not strong, though fairly healthy. 

The cases are numerous in which, on special occasions, it is possible 
for people who are passion.ately attached to each other to repeat the act 
of coitus, or at all events the orgasm, an inordinate number of times 
within a few hours. This usually occurs at the beginning of an intimacy 


or after a long separation. Thus in one case a newly-married woman 
experienced the orgasm fourteen times in one night, her husband in the 
same period experiencing it seven limes. In another case a woman who 
had lived a chaste life, when sexual rehilionsliips finally begin, once 
experienced orgasm fourteen or fifteen times to her partner’s three times. 
In a case which, I have been assured may he .accepted as authentic, a 
young wife of highly orotic, very crethic, slightly abnormal tempera¬ 
ment, after a month’s ahsenoo from her husband, was excited twenty-six 
times within an hour and a quarter; her hush.and. a much older man 
having two orgasms during tins period; the wife admitted that she frit 
a "complete wreck” after this, but it is evident that if this case nmj 
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be regarded as authentic the orgasms vtctq of extremely slight intensity. 
A young woman, newly married to a pliysically robust man, once had 
intercoirrse with him eight times in two hours, orgm^m occurring each 
time in both parties. Guttccit {DKXssifj Jahre rraxis, vol. ii. p. 311), 
in Russia, knew many cases in wliich young men of twenty two to twenty- 
eierht had intercourse more than ten times in one night, tliough after 
the fourth time there is seldom any semen. He Imd known some men 
who hail inastTirbated in early boyhood, and bcg;\n to consort with women 
at fifteen, yet remained sexually vigorous in old age, while he knew 
others who began intercourse late and were losing force at forty. Mante- 
gazza, who knew a man who had intercourse fourteen times in one day, 
remarks that the stories of the old Italian novelist'^ show that twelve 
times was regarded as a rare exception. Burchard, Alexamler VFs secre¬ 
tary, states tlmt the Florentine Ambassador's son, in Romo in 14^0, 
‘Tenew a girl seven times in one hour** ( T. Burcharili, Dioriupu ed. 
Thuasne, vol. i. p. 320). Olivier. Charlemagne's knight, boasted, accord¬ 
ing to legend, that ho could show his virile power one humlred times in 
one night, if allowed to sleep with the Emperor of Constantinople's 
dai^ghter; he was allowed to try, it is said, and succeeded thirty times 
(Schultz, /last Hofischc Lchcn, vol. i, p. 5S1). 

It will be seen that whenever the sexual act is repeated frer^uently 
within a .^hort time it is very rarely indeed that the husband can kt'op 
pace with the wife. It is true that the woman’s sexual cnotgy is aroused 
more slowly and with more diflicuUy than tlie man's, but as it becomes 
aroused its momentum inrrca«es. The man, whose energy is easily 
arotised, is easily exhausted; the woman has often scarcely attained her 
energy until after the first orgasm Is over. It is sometimes a surprise 
to a young husband, happily married, to find that the act of sexual inter¬ 
course which completely satisfies him has only served to arouse his 
wife’s ardor. Very many women feel that the repetition of the act sev¬ 
eral times in succession Is needed to, as they may express it, ‘‘clear the 
system,” and, far from jiroducing sleepiness and fatigue, it renders them 
hriglit and lively. 

Tlio young and vigorous woman, who has lived a chaste life, some¬ 
times feels when slie commences sexual relationships as though she really 
required several husbands, and needed intercourse at least once a day, 
though later when she becomes adjusted to married life she reaches the 
conclusion tlmt her desires are not abnormally excessive. The husband 
aas to adjust himself to his wife’s needs, through his sexual force when 
he possesses it, and, if not, through his skill and consideration. The 
Tare men who j>o<ii«ess a genital potency which they can exert to tho 
gratification of women without injury to thentfclves have hcQU, hy Pro¬ 
fessor Bonedikt. termed “sexual athlete.s,” and he remarks that such men 
^«ily dominate women. Ho rightly regards Casanova as the typo of tht 
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sexual athlete {Archives d’Anthropologie Criminelle, Jan., 1896). NUcke 
reports the case of a man whom he regards as a sexual athlete, who 
throughout his life had intercourse once or twice daily with his wife, or 
if slie was unwilling, with another woman, until he became insane at the 
age of seventy-five {Zeitschrift fiir Scxuahc\ssenschaU> Aug., 1908, p. 
507). This should probably, however, be regarded rather as a case of 
morbid hyperrcsthcsia than of sexual athleticism. 

At this stage we reacli the fundamental elements of the art of 
love. We have seen that many moral practices and moral 
theories which liave been widely current in Christendom have 
developed traditions, still by no means extinct among us, wliicli 
tvere profoundly antagonistic to the art of love. Tlie idea grew 
up of “marital duties/^ of “conjugal rights.”^ Tlie liusband had 
tlie right and tlie duty to perform sexual intercourse witli his 
wife, whatever lier wishes in the matter might be, while the wife 
had the duty and the right (the duty in her case being usually 
put first) to submit to such intercourse, which she was frequently 
taught to regard as something low and merely physical, an 
unpleasant and almost degrading neccs.«ity which she would do 
well to put out of her thoughts as speedily as possible. It is not 
surprising that such an attitude towards marriage has been 
highly favorable to conjugal unhappiness, more especially that of 
the wife,2 and it has tended to promote adultery and divorce. 
We might have been more surprised had it been otherwise. 

The art of love is based on the fundamental natural fact of 
courtship; and courtship is the effort of the male to make him¬ 
self acceptable to the female.^ “The art of love,” said Vatsya- 
yana, one of the greatest of authorities, “is the art of pleasing 

1 TTow fragile the claim of “conjugal rights” Is, may be sufTiciently 
proved by the fact that it is now considered by many that the very term 
‘ conjugal rights” arose merely by a mistake for “conjug-.il rites.” Before 
1733. wiien legal proceedings were in I^tin, the term used was obsequies, 
and “rights,” instead of “rites,” seems to have been merely a typesetter’s 
error (see Xotrs and Queries, Mav 16, 1891; May 0. 1809). This 
explanation, it should be added, only applies to the consecrated term, for 
there can he no doubt that the underlying idea has an existence qmte 

independent of the term. _ ^ . t> ix j 

2 “Tn moat marriages that are not happy.” it is said in KafT^orn 
Pvke’s thoughtful paper on “Tlusbands and Wives” (ro-inmiwlt/oM, IOOl). 
“P is the wife rather than the husband who i.s oftencst disnppoin.ed. 

3 See “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse,” in vol. iii of these Studies. 
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women.” “A man must never permit liimself a pleasure with 
his wife,” said Balzac in his Phtjsiologie dii Mariarfc. ‘-whicli lie 
has not the skill first to make her desire." The whole art of love 
is there. Women, naturally and instinctively, seek to make 
themselves desirable to men, even to men whom they are 
supremely indifferent to, and the woman who is in love with a 
man, by an equally natural instinct, seeks to sliapc herself to the 
measure wliieh individually pleases him. This tendency is not 
re.ally modified hv the fundamental fact that in these matters it 
is only the arts that Xaturo makes which are truly effective. It 
is finally bv what be is that a man arouses a woman's deepest 
emotions of symjiatiiy or of antipathy, and he is often pleasing 
her more by displaying liis fitness to play a groat part in the 
world outside than by any acquired acoomplisliments in the arts 
of courtship. When, however, the serious and intimate play of 
physical love begins, tlie woman's part is, even biologically, on tlio 
surface the more passive part.^ She is, on the physical side, 
inevitably the instrument in love; it must be his hand and his 
how wliich evoke the music. 

In speaking of the art of love, however, it is impossible to 
disentangle completely the spiritual from the physical. Tlie very 
attempt to do so is, indeed, a fatal mistake. Tlie man who can 
only perceive the jdiysical side of the sexual relationship is, as 
Hinton was accustomed to sav, on a level with the man who, in 
listening to a sonata of Beethoven on tlie violin, is only con¬ 
scious of the pliysieal fact that a liorse's tail is being scraped 
against a sheep’s entrails. 

The Uu? musical instrument constantly rocura to those who 

writo of the art of love, lialziic’s comparison of i)\c unskilful inishanU 
to the orang-utan attempting to play tlie violin has alrcatly been quoted. 
Dr. Jvilcs Guyot, in his serious and mlmirnblc little book, Bth^iairc rfe 
TAmoKr Experimental, falls on to the same I'oinpurison: **Therc are an 

* It is well rccogni7ed by erotic writers, however, that woiuon nmv 
^metimes take a comparatively active part Tlius Vatsyayana says that 
fi^metimes the woman may take the man’s position. an(l with flowers in 
her hnir and smiles iniviHl with siglis and hont hon<], raressinp bjin and 
prcHHirig Ikt breasts ain^irist him. sny: “You have been my conqueror; 
it IS my turn to make you cry for mercy/’ 
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immense number of ignorant, selfish, and brutal men who give themselve® 
no trouble to study the instrument which God has confided to them, and 
do not so much as suspect that it is necessary to study it in order to 

draw out its slightest chords.Kvery direct contact, even with 

the clitoris, every attempt at coitus [when the feminine organism is not 
aroused], exercises a painful sensation, an instinctive repulsion, a feel¬ 
ing of disgust and aversion. Any man, any husband, who is ignorant of 
this fact, is ridiculous and conteniptible. Any man, any husband, who, 

knowing it, dares to disregard it, has committed an outrage. 

In the final combination of man and woman, the positive element, the 
husband, has the initiative and the responsibility for the conjugjil life, 
he is the minstrel who will produce harmony or cacophony by his hand 
and his bow. Tlie wife, from this point of view, is really the many- 
stringed instrument who will give out harmonious or discordant sounds, 
according as she is well or ill handled” (Guyot, DrMaira, pp. 99, 115, 
138). 

That such love corresponds to the woman’s need there cannot be 
any doubt. All developed women desire to be loved, says Ellen Key, not 
“en mdle” but “en artiste” (Liche uud Ehc, p. 92). “Only a man of 
whom .she feels that he has also the artist’s joy in her, and who shows 
this joy through his timid and delicate touch on her soul as on her body, 
can keep the woman of to-day. She will only belong to a man who con¬ 
tinues to long for her even when he holds her locked in lus arms. And 
when sMch a u-oman breaks out: 'You want me, but you cannot caress 
me, you cannot tell what I want,’ then that man is judged.” Love is 
indeed, ns Kemy de Gourinont remarks, a delicate art, for which, as for 
painting or music, only some are apt. 

It must not be supposed tliat tlie demand on the lover and 
husband to approach a woman in the same spirit, witli the same 
consideration and skilful touch, as a musician takes up his instru¬ 
ment is merely a demand made by modem women wlto are 

• » 

probabl}’ neurotic or hysterical. No reader of tliese Studies who 
has followed the discussions of courtship and of se.vual selection 
in previous volumes can fail to realize tliat—althougli we have 
souglit to befool ourselves by giving an illegitimate connotation 
to the word “brutar’—consideration and respect for tlie female 
is all but universal in the sexual relationships of tlie animals 
below man; it is only at tlie furtlicst remove from tlie %rutcs,’* 
among civilized men, that sexual “brutality” is at all common, 
and oven there it is chiefly tlie result of ignorance. If we go 
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as low as tlie insects, who have been disciplined by no family 
life, and are generally counted a-« careless and wanton, we may 
soinetiincs find this attitude towards the fi-niale fully developed, 
and the oNtreme consideration of the male for the female whom 
yet he holds firmly beneath him, the tender jireliminaries, the 
extremely gradual approach to the supreme sexual act, may well 
furnish an admirable lesson. 

This greater difficulty and delay on tlie part of women in 
responding to the erotic excitation of courtship is really very 
fundamental and—ns has so often been necessary to jioint out 
in previous volumes of these Sludics —it covers the whole of 
woman's orotic life, from the earliest age when coyness and 
modc'ty develop. A woman's love develops much more slowly 
than a man's for a mucli longer period. There is real psycho¬ 
logical significance in the fact that a man’s desire for a woman 
tends to arise spontaneously, wliile a womaii’s desire for a man 
tends only to he aroused gradually, in the measure of her com- 
ple.xly developing relationsliip to him. Hence her sexual emotion 
is often less abstract, more intimatc-ly associated with the 


individual lover in whom it is centred. ‘*Thc wav to inv senses 

¥ W 

is through my heart,” wrote Mary Wollstonecraft to lier lover 
Imlay, ‘fi>ut, forgive me! I think there is sometimes a shorter 


cut to yours.” She spoke for the best, if not for the largest part, 
of her sex. A man often reaches the full limit of his pliysical 
capacity for love at a single stop, and it would appear that his 
psychic limits are often not more difficult to reach. This is tlie 


solid fact underlying the more liazardous statement, so often 
made, that woman, is monoganiic and man polygamic. 


On tlie more phy-<»icnl side, Guttceit states tlint .1 month after mar¬ 
riage not more than two women out of ten have c.xjiorionced the full 
pleasure of sexual intercourse, and it may not be for six months, a voar, 
or even till after the birth of several children, that a woman experiences 
the full enjoyment of the physical relationship, and even then only with 
a man she completely loves, so that the conditions of sexual gratifi- 
ootion are much more complex in women than in men. Similarly, on tho 
psychic side, Kllen Key remarks (Vrber Licbc tiinl I'h>\ p. Ill) : “It is 
certaanly true that a woman desires sexual gratification from a man. 
but while in her this desire not seldom only appears after she has begun 
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to lore a man enough to give her life for him, a man often desires t« 
possess a woman physically before he loves her enough to give even hU 
little finger for her. The fact that love in a woman mostly goes from 
the soul to the senses anti often fails to reach them, and that in a man 
it mostly goes from the senses to the soul and frequently never reaches 
that goal—this is of all the existing difTerenccs between men and women 
that which causes most torture to both.” It will, of course, be apparent 
to the reader of the fottrth volume of these Studien on “Sexual Selection 
in Man that the method of stating the difference which has commended 
itself to Mary Wollstonccrnft, Kllen Key, and others, is not strictlv cor¬ 
rect, and the chastest woman, after, for example, taking too hot a bath, 
may find that her heart is not the only path through which her senses 
may be affected. The senses are the only channels to the external world 
which we possess, and love must come through these channels or not at 
all. The difference, however, seems to be a real one, if we translate it 
to mean that, as we have seen reason to believe in previous volumes of 
these Studies, there are in women (1) preferential sensory paths of 
sexual stimuli, such ns, apparently, a prcdoniinence of tactile and audi* 
tory paths as compared with men; (2) a more massive, complex, and 
delicately poised sexual mechanism; and, ns a result of this, (3) eventu* 
ally a greater amount of nervous and cerebral sexual irradiation. 

It must be remembered, at the same time, that while this distinction 
represents a real tendency in sexual differentiation, with on organic and 
not merely traditional basis, it has about it nothing whatever that is 
absolute. Tliere are a vast number of women whose sexual facility, again 
by natural tendency and not merely by acquired habits, is as marked as 
that of any man, if not more so. In the sexual field, as we have seen in 
a previous volume (Analysis of the Sexual Impulse), the range of varia¬ 
bility is greater in women than in men. 

The fact that love is an art, a method of drawing music from 
an instrument, and not tlie mere commission of an act by mutual 
consent, makes any verbal agreement to love of little moment. If 
love were a matter of contract, of simple intellectua) consent, of 
question and answer, it would never have come into the world at 
all. Love appeared as art from the first, and the subsequent 
developments of tlie summary metliods of reason and speech can¬ 
not abolish that fundamental fact. Tliis is scarcely realized by 
those ill-advised lovers who consider that the first step in court¬ 
ship—and perhaps even the whole of courtship—is for a man to 
ask a woman to be his wife. That is so far from being the case 
that it constantly happens that the premature exliibition of so 
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large a demand at once and for ever damns all the wooer’s 

chances. It is lamentable, no doubt, that so grave and fateful 

a matter as tliat of marriage should so often be decided without 

calm deliberation and reasonable forethouglit. But sexual 

relationships can never, and should never, be merely a matter of 

cold calculation. When a woman is suddenly confronted by the 

demand that she should yield herself \ip a? a wife to a man wlio 

has not yet succeeded in gaining her atfections slie will not fail to 

find—provided she is lifted above the cold-hearted motives of self- 

interest—that there arc manv sound reasons whv she sliould not 

♦ ^ 

do so. And having thus squarely faced the question in cool 
blood and decided it, she will lionceforth, probably, meet that 
wooer with a tunic of steel enclosing her breast. 


nuifit he rercahd by nets and not betraffcd by words. I 
regard as abnormal the extraordinary method of a hasty avowal before¬ 
hand; for tlmt represents not the direct hot the reflex path of transmis- 
eioTi. However sweet and normal the avowal may he when once rccip* 
rocity has been rcalift'd, as a method of conquest I consider it dangerous 
and likely to produce the reverse of the result desired/’ I take these 
wise words from a tljoughtful "‘Essai sur rAmour” (.Iro/iirci dc Psy- 
chologtr^ J004) by a non*psychologionl Swiss writer who is recording his 
Own experiences, nnd who insists much on the predominance of iho 
spiritual and mental element in love. 

It is worthy of note that this recognition that direct speech is out 
of place in courtship must not he regnrdc<l as a refinement of civilization. 
Among primitive peoples everjnvhere it is perfectly well rccogtiizcd that 
the offer of love, and its acceptance or its refusal, must be made by 
actions svmboHeally, and not by the crude metliod of question and 
answer. Among tlie Indians of Paraguay, who allow much sexiiel free* 
doin to their women, but never buy or soli love, Mantegazza stares {Itio 
de la Plata c Tenerife, 1S07, p. 2*2a) that a girl of the people will come 
to your door or window and timidly, with a conf\isod air, ask you, in tlio 
(Miarani tong^ie. for a drink of water. Hut she will smile if you inno- 
cently offer her water. Among the Tarahumari Indians of Mexico, 
'^ith M’hom the initiative in courting belongs to the women, the 
prl takes the first step through her parents, then she throws 
fimall pebbles at the young man; if he throws them back the matter is 
included (Carl Lumholtz, SeribneHj^ ^faga:inc^ Sept., lvS94, p. 299). In 
^^uy parts of the world it is the woman who chooses her husband (see, 
U. A. Potter, Bohrab und Rustem^ pp. 169 ct scq.), and she very 
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frequently adopts a sj-mbolical method of proposal. Except when the 
commercial clcMnent predominates in marriage, a similar method is fre* 
quently adopted by men also in making proposals of marriage. 

It is not only at the beginning of courtship that tlie act of 

love has little room for formal declarations, for the demands and 

the avowals that can be clearly defined in speech. The same rule 

holds even in the most intimate relationships of old lovers, 

throughout the married life. The permanent element in modesty, 

which sui’vivcs cver^’^ sexual initiation to become intertwined 

with all the e.xquisite impudicities of love, combines with a true 

erotic instinct to rebel against formal demands, against verbal 

affirmations or denials. Love’s requests cannot be made in words, 

nor truthfully answered in words; a fine divination is still needed 

% 

as long as love lasts. 

The fact that the needs of love cannot he expressed but must be 
divined has long l»*<*n recognized by those who have written of the art of 
love, alike by writers within and without the European Cliristinn tradi¬ 
tions. Thus Zacebia, in his great medieo-lcgal treatise, points out that 
a husliand must be attentive to the signs of sexual desire in his wife. 
“Women,he says, “when sexual desire arises within them are accustomed 
to ask tlieir husbands questions on matters of love; they flatter and 
caress tliem; they allow some part of tlieir body to he uncovered as if 
by accident; tlieir breasts appear to swell; tliey show unusual alacrity; 
they blush; their eyes are bright; and if they experience unusual ardor 
they stammer, talk beside the mark, and are scarcely mistress of them¬ 
selves. At the same time their private parts become hot and swell. All 
these signs should convince a husband, however inattentive he may be, 
that his wife craves for satisfaction” {Zacchiac Qurstiomim .Ifcrftco- 
Icgaliutn Opus. lib. vii, tit, iii, qiiicst. 1; vol. ii, p. 024 in ed. of 108.S). 

Tlie old Hindu erotic writers attributed great importance alike to 
the man’s attentivene.ss to the woman’s erotic needs, and to his skill and 
consideration in all the preUmiiiarie.s of the sexual act. He must do all 
that he can to procure her pleasure, says Vatsyayana. UTicn she is on 
her bod ami perbaps absorbed in conversation, bo gently unfastens the 
knot of her lower garment. If she protests he closes her mouth with 
kisses. Sonic authors. Vatsyayana remarks, hold that the lover should 
begin by sucking the nipples of her breasts. Vlieii erection oiyurs ho 
touches her with his hands, softly caressing the various parts of her 
body. Ho should always press those parts of her body towards which sho 
turns her ci'os. If she is shy, and it is the first time, he will place lu9 
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bands between licr thighs which she will instinctively press together. If 
she is young he will put liis hands on her breasts, and she will no doubt 
cover them with her own. If she is inaciire he will do all that may seem 
fitting and agreeable to both parties. Theji lie will take her hair and 
her chin between his fingers and kiss tlu-m. If she is very yoimg she will 
blush and close her eyes. By the way in wliich she receives his caresses 
he will divine what plcase.s her most in union. The signs of her enjoy- 
ment arc that her bo<ly becomes limj). h'T eyes close, she lo^es all 
timidity, and takes part in the movements which bring her most closely 
to him. If, on the other hand, she feels no plc.isure. she strikes the bed 
with her hands, will not allow the man to continue, is sullen, even bitc.s 
or kicks, and continues the movements of coitus when the man has 
finished. In such cases, Vatsyayana adds, it is his duty to rub tlie vulva 
with his hand before union until it is moist, and he .shouhl perform the 
same movements afterw.irds if his own orgasm h.as occurred first. 

With regard to Imlian erotic art generally, and more especially 
Vatsyayana, who appears to have lived some .sixteen hundred years ago. 
information will be found in Valentino, “LTTygicne eonjugale chez le.s 
nindous,” Aichivcs GcnlraJcs dc M>'dcciiir, Ap. 25, 1005; Iwan Bloch, 
"Indische .Medizin,” Puschmann's Handbuch dcr O'schichic dcr }fcdi:in, 
vol. i; Ilcimaiin and Stephan, “Beitriigc zur Khehygicne iiach der Lchren 
des Kamasutram,” Zcitifchaft fiir ScxuaUrissntsrhaft, Sept.. 1908; also 
a review of Richard Schmidt’s German translation of the Kamashaslra 
of Vatsyayan.a in Zcitschrift fiir Fthiiologic, 1002, lleft 2. There has 
long existed an Knglish translation of this work. In the lengthy preface 
to the French translation I.amaircsse points out the superiority of Indian 
erotic art to that of the Latin poets l>y its loftier spirit, and greater 
purity and idealism. It is throughout marked by respect for women, and 
its spirit is expressed in the well-known proverb: “Thou shalt not strike 
a woman even with a llower.’’ Sec also Margaret Xoble’s BVh of Indian 
Life, esi>eciully Cli. Ill, “On the Hindu Woman nn Wife,” and Ch. IV, 
“Love Strong as Death.” 

The advice given to husbands by Giiyot {lircviaire dc f’.lmour 
Cxp^ri'nicntu/, p. 4221 closely conforms to (but given, under very dilTercnt 
social conditions, by Zacehia and Vatsyayana. “In a state of sexual need 
and dc,sire the woman’s lips are firm and vibrant, the breasts are swollen, 
and the nipplc,s erect. The intelligent lm>baml cannot be deceived by 
these signs. If they do not exi.st, it is his part to provoke them by Ins 
kisses and caresses, and if, in spite of his tender and delicate excitations, 
the lips show no heat and the breasts no swelling, anil especially if tbo 
nipples are disagreeably irritated by slight suction, he must arrest his 
transports and abstain from all contact with the organs of generation, 
for he would certainly find them in a state of exhaustion and disposed to 
repulsion. If, on tlic contrary, the accessory organs are animated, or 
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lecome animated beneath his caresses, he must extend them to the gen¬ 
erative organs, and especially to the clitoris, which beneath his touch will 
become full of appetite and ardor.” 

The importance of the preliminary titillation of tlie sexual organs 
has been emphasized by a long succession alike of erotic writers and phy* 
aicians, from Ovid (.4rs Amatoria end of Bk. II) onwards. Eulenbnrg 
[Die Sexuale Neuropathic, p. 79) considers that titillation is sometimes 
necessary, and Adler, likewise in.sisting on the preliminaries of psychic 
and physical courtship (Die Slangelhafte Oesrhlritvhtscmpfindung des 
Weibes, p. 188), observes that the man who is gifted with insight and 
skill in these matters possesses a charm which will draw sparks of sen¬ 
sibility from the coldest feminine heart. The advice of the physician is 
at one in this matter with the maxims of the erotic artist and with the 
nced.s of the loving woman. In making love there must be no haste, 
wrote Ovid:— 

“Crede mihi, non cst Veneris properanda voluptas, 

Sed sensim tarda prolicienda mora.” 

'TTusbands, like spoiled children,” a woman has written, *‘too often 
miss the pleasure which might otherwise be theirs, by clamoring for it 
at the wrong time. The man who thinks this prolonged courtship pre¬ 
vious to the act of sex union wearisome, has never given it a trial. It 
is the approach to the marital embrace, as well as the embrace itself, 
which constitutes the charm of the relation between the sexes.” 

It not seldom happens, remarks Adler (op. off., p. 180), that the 
insensibility of the wife must be treated—in the husband. And Guyot, 
bringing forward the same point, writes (op. off., p. 130) : "If by a 
delay of lender study the hushand has tinderstood his young bride, if he 
is able to realize for her the incflahle happiness and dreams of youth, he 
will he beloved forever; he will be her master and sovereign lord. If he 
has failed to underst-and her he will fatigue and exhaust himself in vain 
efforts, and finally class her among the indifferent and cold women. Sho 
will he his wife by duty, the mother of his children. Tie will take his 
pleasure elsewhere, for man is over in pursuit of the woman who experi¬ 
ences the genesic spasm. Thus the vagiie and unintelligent search for a 
half who can unite in that delirious finale is the chief cause of "11 con¬ 
jugal dissolutions. In such a case a man resembles a bad musician who 
changes his violin in the hope that a new instrument will bring the 
melody be is unable to play.” 

The fact that there is thus an art in love, and that sexual 
intercourse is not a mere physical act to be executed by foice of 
muscles, may lielp to explain why it is that in so many parts of the 
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world defloration is not iinmediiitely effected on marriage.^ Ko 
doubt religious or magic reasons may also intervene here, but, as 
so often happens, tliey liarmonizc with the biological process. 
This is the case even among uncivilized jieoples who marry early. 
The need for delay and considerate skill is far greater when, as 
among ourselves, a woman's marriage is <U*layed long past the 
establishment of puberty to a period when it is more dillicult to 
break down the psychic and perhaps even pliysical barriers of 
personality. 

It has to be added tliat the art of love in the act of courtship 
is not confined to the proliminaries to the single act of coitus. 
In a sense the life of love is a continuous courtship witli a con¬ 
stant progression. The establisliment of physical intercourse is 
but the beginning of it. This is especially true of women. ‘‘The 
consummation of love,” says Senancour,- “which is often the end 
of love with man is only the beginning of love witli woman, a 
test of trust, a gage of future pleasure, a sort of engagement for 
an intimacy to come.” “A woman’s soul and body,” says anotlier 
writer,^ “are not given at one stroke at a given moment; but 
only slowly, little by little, through many stages, are both 
delivered to the beloved. Instead of abandoning the young 
woman to the bridegroom on the wedding night, as an entrapped 
mouse is flung to the cat to be devoured, it would be better to let 
the young bridal couple live side l)y side, like two friends and 
comrades, until tlioy gradually learn liow to develop and use their 
sexual consciousness” The conventional wedding is out of place 
as a preliminary to tlie consummation of marriage, if only on the 
ground that it is impossible to say at wliat stage in the endless 
process of courlsliip it ought to take place. 

A woman, unlike a man, is prepared by Xature, to play o 
skilful part in the art of love. Tlie man's part in courtship, 
which is that of tlie male throughout the zoological series, may be 

^/Tims among the Swahili it is on the thir<l Jay after marriage that 
tho bridegroom is nllowod, bv custom, to ^nipletc dcllorotion* accordin'* 
to Zache. Zeitfiohrifl fiir EthnoJotfie, 1899. IMtl, n. 84. 

^ Dc I’Amoiir, vol. ii, p. 57. 

* Robert ^t^ehels, "BrauUtnndsmoral,” Ocschlccht wnJ OcscUscfui/r 
Jahrgnng I. Heft 12. 
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difficult and hazardous, but it is in a straight line, fairly simple 
and direct. Tlie woman’s part, having to follow at the same 
moment two quite different impulses, is necessarily always in a 
zigzag or a curve. That is to say that at every erotic moment 
her action is the resultant of tlie combined force of her desire 
(conscious or unconscious) and her modesty. She must sail 
tlirough a tortuous channel with Scylla on the one side and 
Charybdis on the other, and to avoid either danger too anxiously 
may mean risking shipwreck on the other side. She must be 
impenetrable to all the world, but it must be an impenetrability 
not too obscure for the divination of the right man. Her speech 
must be honest, but yet on no account tell everjihing; her 
actions must be the outcome of her impulses, and on that very 
account be capable of two interpretations. It is only in tlie last 
resort of complete intimacy that she can become the perfect 
woman, 

“Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 

Nor Love her body from her soul.” 

For many a woman the conditions for that final erotic avatar— 
“tliat splendid shamelessness which,” as Kafford Pyke says, '‘is 
the finest thing in perfect love”—never present themselves at all. 
She is compelled to be to the end of her erotic life, what she 
must always be at the beginning, a complex and duplex person¬ 
ality, naturally artful. Therewith she is better prepared than 
man to play lier part in the art of love. 

The man’s part in the art of love is, however, by no means 
easy. That is not always realized by the women who complain 
of his lack of skill in playing it. Although a man has not to 
cultivate the same natural duplicity as a woman, it is necessary 
that he should possess a considerable power of divination. He 
is not well prepared for that, because the traditional masculine 
virtue i« force rather than insiglit. The male’s work in the 
tvorld, we are told, is domination, and it is by such domination 
tliat the female is attracted. There is an element of truth in that 
doctrine, an element of truth which may well lead astray the man 
who too exclusively relics upon it in the art of love. Violence 
is bad in every art, and in the erotic art the female desires to be 
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won to love and not to be ordered to love. That is fundamental. 
Wo sometimes see the matter so stated as if the objection to 
force and domination in love constituted some quite new and 
revolutionarv demand of the ‘‘modem woman.” That is, it need 
scarcely be said, the result of ignorance. The art of love, being 
an art tliat Nature makes, is tlie same now as in essentials it has 
always been,^ and it was well cstal)lishcd before woniaii came into 
existence. That it has not always been very skilfully played is 
another matter. .\nd, so far as the man is concerned, it is this 
very tradition of masculine predominance which has contributed 
to the dilfieulty of playing it skilfully. The woman admires the 
male’s force; she even wishes herself to be forced to the things 
that she altogether desires; and yet she revolts from any exertion 
of force outside that narrow circle, cither before tlie boundary of 
it is reached or after the boundary i.s passed. Thus the man's 
position is really more difficult than the women who complain of 
his awkwardness in love are always ready to admit. He must 
cultivate force, not only in the world b\jt even for display in the 
erotic field; he must be able to divine the moments when, in 
love, fofce is no longer force because his own will is his partner's 
will; he must, at the same time, hold himself in complete 
restraint lest he should fall into the fatal error of yicldimr to his 
own impulse of domination; and all this at the very moment 
when his emotions arc least under control. We need scarcely be 
surprised that of the myriads who embark on the sea of love, so 
few women, so very few men, come safely into port. 

It may still seem to some that in dwelling on the laws that 
guide the erotic life, if that life is to be hcaltby and complete, we 
have wandered away from the consideration of the sexual instinct 
in its relationship to society. It may therefore be desirable to 
return to first principles and to point out that we are still oline* 
ing to the fundamental facts of the personal and social life 
Marriage, as we have seen reason to believe, is a great socia 
institution; procreation, which is, on the public side, ib; supreme 
function , is a groat social end. But marriage and procreation 

_• ^ ^ rofor once more to tho fnrfg brouslit tojotlicr in volume iti 

* these Studie.^, "‘The Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.’* 
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are both based on the erotic life. If the erotic life is not sound, 
tfien marriage is broken up, practically if not always formally, 
and the process of procreation is carried out under unfavorable 
conditions or not at all. 

This social and personal importance of the erotic life, 
though, under the influence of a false morality and an equall} 
false modesty, it has sometimes been allowed to fall into the back 
ground in stages of artificial civilization, has always been clearly 
realized by those peoples who have vitally grasped tlie relation¬ 
ships of life. Among most uncivilized races there appear to bo 
few or no “sexually frigid” women. It is little to the credit of 
our own “civilization” that it should be possible for physicians 
to-day to assert, even with the faintest plausibility, that there 
are some 25 per cent, of women who may thus be described. 

The whole sexual structure of the world is built up on the 
general fact that the intimate contact of the male and I'emalc 
who have chosen each otiicr is mutually pleasurable. Below this 
general fact is the more specific fact that in the normal accom¬ 
plishment of the net of sexual consummation the two partners 
experience the acute gratification of simultaneous orgasm. 
Herein, it has been said, lies the secret of love. It is the very 
basis of love, the condition of the healthy exercise of the sexual 
functions, and, in many cases, it seems probable, the condition 
also of fertilization. 


Ev<*n savages in a very low degree of ettUure are sometimes patient 
and considerate in evoking and waiting for the signs of sexual desire in 
iheir females. (I may refer to the significant case of the Caroline 
Islanders, ns described by Kubary in hU ethnographic study of that peo¬ 
ple and quoted in volume iv of these Studies, “Sexual Selection in Man,” 
Sect. III.) In Catholic days theological influence worked wholesomely 
in the same direction, although the theologians were so keen to detect the 
mortal sin or lust. It is true that the Catholic Insistence on the desira- 
l ility of simultaneous orgasm was largely due to the mistaken notion 
that to secure conception it was necessary that there should bo “insemi¬ 
nation” on the part of the wife ns well as of the husband, but that was 
not fhe sole source of the theological view. Thus Zocchia discusses 
whether a man ought to continue with his wife until she has the orgasm 
and feels satisfied, and he decides that that is tlic husband’s duty; other 
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wise the wife falls into danger either of experiencing tlie orga'^in during 
elecp. or, more probably, by s^lf-e-xcitation. “'for many wonu-n, when their 
desires have not been satisfie<l by coitus, place one thigh on the otlier, 
pressing and rubbing them together until the orgasm oceur-s. in the belief 
that if they abstain from using the hamls they have committed no sin.” 
Some theologians, he adds, favor that belief, notably TIurtado tie >feniiora 
and Sanebcz, and be furllier quotes tbe ojiinion of tbe latter that women 
who have not been satisfied in coitus are liable to beeiune Instorieal or 


melancholic (Zarrhi/r Qu(rslionurii Mrilirn-Irtjnlimi) O/nix, lib. vii. tit. 
iii. qua*st. VI). In the same spirit some theologians seem to have per¬ 
mitted irrumafio (without ejaculation), so long as it is only the pre¬ 
liminary’ to the normal se.vual net. 

Nowadays physicians have fully confirmed the belief of Saneber. 
It is well recognized that women in whom, from whatever cause, 
acute sexual excitement occurs with frequency’ without b<‘ing fol¬ 
lowed by the due natural relief of org:ism are liable to various nervous 
and congestive symptoms which diminish their vital ofTeotiveness. and 
very possildy lead to a breakdown iti health. Kjsch has doseribe.l. a.s a 
eardiac neurosis of sexual origin, a pnthologie.nl t.-jchycardia which is an 
(xaggerntion of the physiological quick heart of sexual exeiteiuent. .T. 
Inglis Parsons {British ^fe<^ical Journal Oct. 22. 1<>04, p. 10fi2) refers 
to the ovarian pain produced by strong unsatisfied sexual excitement, 
often in vigorous tmmarriod women, amt s^imeflmes a cause of great dis¬ 
tress. An exp-riotieed Austrian g\-mreolngist tobl Ilirtb (ire^jr zur 
llcimat. p. flU) that of every hundred women who come to him with 
uterine troubles seventy sufTcred from congestion of the womb, wliich he 
regarded as due to incomplete coitus. 


It is frequently stated that the evil of incomplete gratification and 
absence of orgasm in women is ehietly due to male withdrawal, that is 
to .say interruptus. in which tlie penis is hu.stily withdrawn ns s(y)n 

n.s involuntary ej.'ioulation is impending; and it is soinotimes said that 
the same widely prevalent practice is also productive of slight or serious 
rc8ult.s ,n the male (see. c.g.. L. P. Pangs. Trnusartions Xno York 
.tcodeaiv ofJfrJirinc. vol. ix. ISM; X). R. Pooth. “Coitus Interruptus 
nnd Coitus Peservntus as Causes of Profound Neurosis and P.svehosis ” 

OcCmr^ 

sudde^^ ''"‘lo»»;tcdIy true that coitus interruptus, .since it involves 
Midden withdrawal on the part of the man without reference to the stn-c 
sexual excitation which his partner may have reached, cannot fail to 

fniurim on woman, though the 

Pu ^e n f " T- ejaculation, is little or none. 

Put the practice IS so widespread that it cannot be regardc<l as ncccs- 

snrily involving this evil result. There can. I am assuL. be no Zw 
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whatever that Blumreich is justified in liis statement (Senator and 
Kaminer, Health and Disease in Relation to 3/arrna^e, vol. ii, p. 783) 
that “interrupted coitus is injurious to the genital system of those women 
only who are disturbed in their sensation of delight by this form of 
cohabitation, in whom the org:ism is not produced, and who continue for 
hours subsequently to be tormented by feelings of an unsatisfied desire.” 
Equally injurious effects follow in normal coitus when the man’s orgasm 
occurs too soon. “These phenomena, therefore,” he concludes, “are not 
characteristic of interrupted coitus, but consequences of an imperfectly 
concluded sexuai cohabitation as such.” Kisch, likewise, in his elaborate 
and authoritative work on The Sexual Life of TTonionv also states that 
the question of the evil results of coitus interruptus in women is simply 
a question of whether or not they receive sexual satisfaction. (Cf. also 
Fiirbringer, Health and Disease in Relation to Jfarriage, vol. i, pp. 232 et 
seq.) This is clearly the roost reasonable view to take concerning what 
is the simplest, the mo.st widespread, and certainly the most ancient of 
the methods of preventing conception. In the Book of Genesis we find 
it practiced by Onan, and to come down to modern times, in the sixteenth 
tentury it seems to have been familiar to French ladies, who, according 
to BrantOme, enjoined it on their lovers. 

Coitus reservatus,—in which intercourse is maintained even for very 
Jong periods, during which the woman may have orgasm several times 
While the man succeeds In holding back orgasm,—so far from being 
injurious to the woman, is probably the form of coitus which gives her 
the maximum of gratification and relief. For most men, however, it 
seems probable that this self-control over the processes leading to the 
involuntary act of detumcscence is diflicult to acquire, while in weak, 
ner\’Ous, and ercthic persons it is impossible. It is, however, a desirable 
condition for completely adequate coitus, and in the East this is fully 
recognized, and the aptitude carefully cultivated. Thus W. D. Suther¬ 
land states (“Einiges Uber das Alltagslcben und die Volksmedizin unter 
den Bauem Britischostindiens,” ifiinckener iledizinische Wochensehrift, 
No. 12, 1900) that the Hindu smokes and talks during intercourse in 
order to delay orgasm, and sometimes applies an opium paste to the 
glans of the penis for the same purpose. (See also vol. iii of these 
Studies, “Tlie Sexual Impulse in Women.”) Some authorities 
indeed, ’staled that the prolongation of the act of coitus is injurious m 
its effect on the male. Thus R. W. Taylor (Practical Treatise on Sexual 
Disorders, third ed., p. 121) states that it tends to cause atonic impo- 
tcnce, and Uiwenfeld (Sexttallclen und Nervenleiden, p. 74) tliinks that 
the swift and unimpeded culmination of the sexual act is newssary m 
order to preserve the vigor of the reflex reactions. This is probabh tru 
of extreme and often repeated cases of indefinite prolongation of pr^ 
nouneed erection without detumcscence, but it is not true uithin 7. 
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jride limits in the ca«c of Ijcalthy persons. Prolonged coitus rcscrvatus 
Wfts a practice of tlie complex marriage system of the Oneida community, 
and I was assured by the late Noyes Miller, who had spent the greater 
part of his life in tlie communitTi’. tl>at the practice Iiad no sort of evil 
result. Coitus resen-atus was erected into a principle in the Oneida 
coninumity. Even,’ man in the community was theoretically the husband 


of every woman, hut ever\' man was not free to have children with every 
woman. Sexual initiation took place soon after pubertv in the ca<e of 
hoys, some years later in tlie case of girls, hy a much older person of the 
oppositesex. Tn intereonrse the malein«ertedhi.speniRintothcvaginaand 
retained it there for even an hour without emission, thotigh orgasm took 
place in the woman. There was usually no emission in the case of tho 
man, even after withdrawal, and he felt no nee<l of emission. Tlie social 
feeling of the community was a force on the side of tliis practice, the 
careless, unskilful men being avoideil hy women, while the general 
romantic sentiment of affi'ction for all the women in the communitv was 


also a force. Jfasturhation was unknown, and no irregular relations took 
place with persons outside the community. Tlie practice was maintained 
for thirty years, and was finally ahandonod. not on its demerits, but in 
deference ' > tbe opinions of the outside world. Mr. Miller admitted that 
the praotiee became more diflienU in ordinary marriage, which favors a 
more mechanical habit of inten-ourse. llie information re<-cive<l from 
Mr. Miller is supplemented in a pamphlet entitled Male Continence (tlie 
name given to cot/iis rrsrrrntus in the community^. written in 1S72 bv 
the founder, John numphrey Noyes. The practice is based, he says'", on 
tho fact that sexual intercourse consists of two nets, a social and a 
propagative, and that if propagation is to l>e scientific there must be 
no confusion of these two acts, and procreation must never be involun- 
tnrj' It xvas in lft44. he states, that this idea occurred to him ns a 
result of a resolve to abstain from sexual interc-oi.rse in consequence of 
ns Wife 3 delicate health and inability to War healthv children, and in 

"''T deliverance. It made a 

mppy h«'t«<|l>oId. Tie points out that the chief members of the Oneida 

\ resportnble families iu Vermont had 

More rt,ro:L:T;:L'; 

thought tl,» community might f„ir,j. h, cZ2tt^7ol 

ac in tho community was considerably below tho 
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average outside, and that onlj two cases of nen-ous disorder had occurred 
which could be traced with any probability to a misuse of male contin¬ 
ence. This has been confirmed by Van de Warker, who studied forty- 
two women of the community without finding any undue prevalence of 
reproductive diseases, nor could he find any diseased condition attribu¬ 
table to the sexual habits of the community {cf. C. Reed, Tcxt-Book of 
Oynecologt/, 1901, p. 9). 

Noyes believed that "male continence” had never previously been 
a definitely recognized practice based on theory, though there might have 
been occasional approximation to it. This is probably true if the coitus 
is reservatua in the full sense, with complete absence of emission. Pro¬ 
longed coitus, however, permitting the woman to have orgasm more than 
once, while the man has none, has longbeen recognized. Thus in the seven¬ 
teenth century Zacchia discussed whether such a practice is legitimate 
(Zacchia: Questionum Opus, ed. of 1688, lib. vii, tit. iii, quast. VI). In 
modern tiroes it is occasionally practiced, without any theory, and is 
always appreciated by the woman, while it appears to have no bad effect 
on the man. In such a case it will happen that the act of coitus may 
last for an hour and a quarter or even longer, the maximum of the 
woman’s pleasure not being reached until three-quarters of an hour have 
passed; during this period the woman will experience orgasm some four 
or five times, the man only at the end. It may occasionally happen that 
a little later the woman again experiences desire, and intercourse begins 
afresh in the same way. But after that she is satisfied, and there is no 


recurrence of desire. 

It may be desirable at this point to refer briefly to the chief varia¬ 
tions in the method of effecting coitus in their relationship to the art of 
love and the attainment of adequate and satisfying detumesceucc. 

'Ilie primary and essential characteristic of the specifically human 
method of coitus is the fact that it takes place face to face. Tl.e fact 
that in what is usually considered the typically normal method o coitus 
the woman lies supine and the man above her is secondary. Psychic.'illy, 
this front-lo-front attitude represcils a great advance over the quadra 
po.lal method. The two partners reveal to each other the most important, 
the most beautiful, the most expressive .themselves, and ms 

multiply the mutual pleasure and harmony of the intimate act of union 
Moreover, this face-to-face attitude possesses a great 
fact that it is the outward sign that the human couple has outgroi^ 

the animal sexual attitude of the hunter seizing his prey •" ° 

fl ht co..l.nt to e„ioy it io that attitude, from behind me ...man 
n.L may be aaid to retain the »«me attitude, b..t the tema^ 1 s ^ j 
round, .he has faced her partner and approached h.m, and ». eymbol.zoa 

her deliberate consent to the act of union. :„HiviJiial and 

The human variations in the exercise of coitus, both uidi\ 
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national, are, however, extremely numerous. ‘To be quite frank,” say* 
Fiirbringer (Senator and Knminer, Health and Disease i»i Jiclalion to 
ilarriagc, vol. i, p. 213), “I can hardly think of any combination which 
does not figure among niy case-notes as having been practiced by iny 

patients.” We must not too hastily conclude that such variations are 
due to vicious training. That is far from being the case. They 
often occur naturally and spontaneously. Freud has properly j>oint<*d 
out (in the second series of his liiitrdffc sur ycuroscnlchre, “Bruchstilck” 
etc.) that we must not be too sho<’kod even when the idea of fellatio 
spontaneously presents itself to a woman, for that idea has a harmless 
origin in the resemblance between the penis and the nipple. Similarly, 
it may be added, the desire for cMnni7iHcfu.s, which seems to be much more 
often latently pre.scnt in womm than is the desire for its performance in 
men, has a natural analog*- in the pleasure of suckling, a pleasure which 
is itself indeed often erotically tinge<l (see vol. iv of these Studies, 
“Sexual Selection in >fan,” Touch, Sect. III). 


Kver>- variation in this matter, remarks Bemy de Oourmont (/'ft;/* 
•i< 7 «c de r.lmour, p. 204) partakes of the sin of luxury-, and some of the 
theologians have indeed considered any position in coitus but that which 
is usually called normal in Eiirope ns n mortal sin. Other theologians, 
however, regarded such variations ns only venial sins, provided ejacula¬ 
tion took place in the vagina, just ns some theologians would permit 
frrtinia/io as a preliminary to coitus, provided there was no ejaculation. 
Aquinas took a serious view of the deviations from normal intercourse; 
Sanchez was more indulgent, especially in view of his doctrine, derived 
from the Greek and Arabic natural philosophers, that the womb can 

attract the sperm, so that the natural end may be attained even in 
unusual positions. 

WHiatcvcr difference of opinion there may have been among ancient 
theologians, it is well recognized by modern physicians that variations 
from the ordinary method of coitus are dc.sirahle in special cases. Tims 
Kisch points out {Slcrilitiit dcs Weibr,. p. 107) that in some cases it is 
only possible for the woman to experience sexual excitement when coitus 
takes place m the lateral position, or In the o posteriori position or 
when the usual position is rever.sed; and in his ScTual Life of iromon 
also Kisch recommends several variations of position for coitus Adler 
points out {op cil., pp. 151, 18G) the value of the same positions in 
^me cases, and remarks that such variations often call forth latent 
sexual feehnjpi as by a charm. Such cases are indee.1, by no means infr. 
quent, the advantage of the unusual position being due either to phvsical 

founTt 'of the right variation is somJtimes 

tZiVZn lT • hapircned, also, 

lo Llis >'«'>itunlly taken place in an abnorll position 

no satisfaction is exoer.euced by the woman until the normal portion is 
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adopted. Tlie only fairly common variation of coitus which meets with 
unqualified disapproval is that in the erect posture. (See e.g., Hammond, 
op. c»/. pp. 257 ef scg.) 

Lucretius specially recommended the quadrupedal variation 
ol coitus (Bk. iv, 1258), and Ovid describes (end of Bk. iii of the 
Amatoria) what he regards as agreeable variations, giving the preference, 
ns the easiest and simplest method, to that in which the woman lies half 
supine on her side. Perhaps, however, the variation which is nearest to 
the normal attitude and which has roost often and most completely com¬ 
mended itself is that apparently known to Arabic erotic writers as dok 
el arz, in which the man is seated and his partner is astride his thighs, 
embracing his body with her legs and his neck with her arms, while he 
embraces her waist; this is stated in the Arabic Perfumed Garden to be 
the method preferred by most women. 

The other most usual variation is the inverse normal position in 
which the man is supine, and the woman adapts herself to this position, 
which permits of several modifications obviously advantageous, especially 
when the man is much larger than his partner. The Christian as well 
as the Mohommedan theologians appear, indeed, to have been generally 
opposed to this superior position of the female, apparently, it would 
seem, because they regarded the literal subjection of the male which it 
involves as symbolic of a moral subjection. The testimony of many peo¬ 
ple to-day, however, is decidedly in favor of this position, more especially 
as regards the woman, since it enables her to obtain a better adjustment 
and greater control of the process, and so frequently to secure sexual 
satisfaction which she may find difficult or impossible in the normal 
position. 

Tlie theologians seem to have been less unfavorably disposed to the 
position normal among quadrupeds, a posteriori, though the old Peni- 
tentials were inclined to treat it severely, the Penitential of Augers pre¬ 
scribing forty days penance, and Egbert’s three years, if practiced 
habitually. (It is discussed by J. Petermann, “Venus Aversa.” Sexual- 
Prohlemc, Feb., IflOO). There arc god reasons why in many cases this 
position should be desirable, more especially from the point of view of 
women, who indeed not infrequently prefer it. It must be always remem¬ 
bered, as has already been pointed out, that in the progress from anthro¬ 
poid to man it is the female, not themale,whose methodof coitushasbeen 
revolutionized. UTiile, however, the obverse human position represents a 
psychic advance, there has never been a complete physical readjustment 
of the female organs to the obverse aethod. More especially, in Adler s 
opinion {op. cit., pp. 117-119), the position of the clitoris is such that, 
as a rule, it is more easily excited by coitus from behind than from m 
front. A more recent writer, Klotz, in his book, Der Mcnsch 
fiiMslcr (1908), even take" *hc too extreme position that the quadrupe a 
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method of coitus, being the only method that insures due contact with 
tlic clitoris, is the natural human method. It must, however, be 


admitted that the posterior mode of coitus is not only a widespread, but 
a very important variation, in eilhor of its two most im[>ortant forms: 
the Pompeiian method, in whicli tlie woman bends forwards and the man 
approaches behind, or the method described by Boccaccio, in whicli the 
man is supine and the woman astride. 

Fellatio and cunnilincluSy while they are not strictly methods of 
coitus, in so far as they do not involve tlic penetration of the penis into 
the vagina, are very widespread as preliminaries, or as vicarious forms 
of coitus, alike among civilized and unciviliziHl peoples. Tlius, in Iiulia, 
I am tohl that fellatio is almost universal in households, nnd regarded 
as a natural duty towards the patorfamilias. As regards cunnilinctus 
Max Dcssoir has stated {AUgcmcinc Ziit.3ihrift fiir FsffchiatnCy 1 *'94, 
Heft 5) that the superior Berlin prostitutes say that alwut a quarter 

of their clients desire to exorcise this, and that in France and Italv the 

% 

proportion is liighor; tlie number of women who find cu>mi7inc<iis 
agreeable is witlioiit doubt much greater. Intcrcouise ;)cr awnm must 
also be regarded as a vicarious form of coitus. It appears to be not uncom- 
nion. especially among the lower social classes, and while most often 
due to the wish to avoid conception, it is also sometimes practiced as 
a sexual aberration, at the wish cither of the man or the woman, tho 


anus being to sor.e extent an erogenous zone. 

The ethnic variations in method of coitus were brioflv discussed 
in volume v of these Sludics, “Tlic Mechanism of Detumescence,” Sec¬ 
tion If. In all civilizMl countries, from the earliest times, writers on 
the erotic art have f».rnmlly and systeinaticallv set forth the diflerent 
positions for coitus. The earliest writing of this kind now extant seems 
to be an I'gyptian papyrus preserved at Turin of the date It. C. 1300; 
in this, fourteen difTerc-nt positions are represented. The Indians 
according to Iwan Bloch, recognize altogether forty-eight diflerent posi 
tions; the Aiianfja Jinntja deserihes thirty-two main forms. Th 
Mohammedan Perfumed Onrden describes forty forms, ns well as su; 
diflerent kinds of movement during coitus. The Eastern hooks of thij 
kind are on the whole, superior to those that have been produced bv 
the Western world, not only by their greater thoroughness, but bv th- 
higher spirit by which they have often been inspired. 

The ancient Greek erotic writings, now nil lost, In which ths. 
modes of coitus were described, were nearly all attributed to women 
According to a legend record^ by Suidas. the earliest writer uf this 
^nd was Astyanassa. the maid of Helen of Trov. Elephnntis, the 
poetes-s. IS supposed to have enumerated nine difTcrent |>osfures. Numer- 

rtTrirrr/p ^«bjects and one book is 

attributed to Polycrates. the sophist. 
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Arctino—wlio wrote after the influence of Christianity had 
degraded erotic matters perilously near to that region of pornography 
from which they arc only to-day beginning to be rescued—in liis .S'on- 
hcHi Lussuiiosi described twenty-six different methods of coitus, each 
one accompanied by an illustrative design by Giulio Romano, the chief 
among Raphaers pupils. Veniero, in his Puilatta Erranic, described 
thirty-two positions. More recently Forberg, the chief modern authority, 
has enumerated ninety positions, but, it is said, only forty-eight can, 
even on the most liberal estimate, be regarded as coming within the 
range of normal variation. 

Tlie di.sgrace which has overtaken the sexual act, and rendered it 
a deed of darkness, is doubtless largely responsible for the fact that the 
chief time for its consummation among modern civilized peoples is the 
darkness of the early night in stuffy bedrooms when the fatigue of the 
day’s labors is .struggling with the artificial stimulation produced by 
licavy meals and alcoholic drinks. This habit is partly responsible for 
the indifference or even disgust with which women sometimes view 
coitus. 

Many more primitive peoples are wiser. Tlje New Guinea Papuans 
of Astrolabe Bay, according to Valmess (Xcifschrift fiir Ethnologic, 
1900, Heft .*>. p 414), though it must be remembered that the association 
of the sexual act with darkness is much older than Christianity, and 
<-onnectcd with early religious notions {cf. Hesiod. B'orA-* and Dags, 
Bk. II), always have sexual intercourse in the open air. The hard¬ 
working women of the Gebmka and Buru Islands, again, are loo 
tired for coitus at night; it is carried out in the day time under 
the trees, and the .‘sernng Islanders al«o have coitus in the woods (Ploss 
and Bartels, Das TTrift. Bk. i. Cli. XVII). 

It is obviously impracticable to follow these examples in modem 
cities, even if avocation and climate permitted. It is also agreed that 
sexual intercourse should Ih* followed by repose. There seems to be 
little doubt, bowever, that the early morning and the daylight are a 
more favorable time than the early night. Conception should take place 
In the light, said Michelet {//.4moi<r, p. 153); sexual intercourse in 
the darkness of night is an act committed with n mere female animal; 
in the day-time it is union with a loving and beloved individual person. 

Tills has been widely recognized. The Greeks, ns we gather from 
Aristophanes in the Archarniajut, regarded sunrise ns the appropriate 
time for coitus. The South Slavs also say that dawn is the time for 
coitus. Many modern authorities have »irged the advantages of early 
morning coitus. Dforning, said Rouhaud (Traittl dr Vlmpuhsnnrr, -gp. 
151-.3) is the time for coitus, and even if desire is greater in the evening, 
pleasure is greater in the morning. Osinnder also advised early morn¬ 
ing «-oitus, and Venette, in an earlier century, discussing “at what hour 
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a man should amorously cinbiace his wife ' {La G^n^ration de VllommCy 
Part II, Ch. V), while thinking it is best to follow inclination, remarks 
that ‘’a beautiful wojimn looks belter by sunlight than by candlelight.” 
A few authorities, like Burdaeh, have been content to accept the cusUini 
of night coitus, and Busch {Das Oeschlcchtslchcn dcs Weibes. vol. i. p. 
214) was inclined to think the darkness of night the most “natural” 
time, wliile Furbringer (Senator and Kaininer, Uealth and Disease in 
Relation to Maniafie, rol. i, p. 217) thinks that early morning i% 
“occasionally” the best time. 

To some, on the other hand, the exercise of sexual intercourse in 
the sunlight and the open air seems .so iiu|)ortnnt that they are inclined 
to elevate it to the rank of a religious exercise. I quote from a com¬ 
munication on this point received from Australia; “This shameful 


thing that must not be spoken of or done (ex-cept in the dark) will some 
day. I believe, become the one religious ceremony of the human race, 
in the spring. (Oh, what .springs!) People will have become very sane, 
wollbred, aristocratic (all of them aristocrats), and on the whole 
opposed to rites and superstitions, for they will have a perfect knowl¬ 
edge of the past. The coition of lovers in the springtime will h- the 
one religious ceremony they will allow themselves. I have a vision 
sometimes of the holy scene, hut I am afraid it is too beautiful to 


describe. The intercourse of the sexes. I have dreamed, is ineffably 
beaiitiful. too fair to be remembered.’ wrote the chaste Thoreau. Verily 
human beauty, joy, and love will reach their divinest height during 
those inaugural days of springti.le .oupllng. \Vlien the world is one 
Paradise, the consummation of the lovers, the youngest and most beau¬ 
tiful. will take place in certain sacred valleys in sight of thousandt 
nssembled to witness it. For days it will take place in these valleys 
where the sun will rise on a dream of passionate voices, of clinging 
human forms, of flowers and waters, and the purple and gold of”the 
sunrise are reflected on hills illumined with pansies. (I know not if 
the writer recalled Oeorge Cliapman’s “Enamelled pansies used at 
nuptials stiir’l, and repeated on golden human flesh and human hair. 
In these sacml valleys the subtle perfume of the pansies will mingle 
^■.th 11,c trnKran,, „f 

h,- 8pr,ns Yo„ nnrt I shall not sen thnt. I,„l no may help 

9 ■ 1'’"® ritrtpsody (an nnconsciniis repetition of 

'r , "'“'t "'"eh tend, to take place against the 

unnatural and artificial degradation of the sexual act 

T.nJnVZ" r'*’ ""d 

^ ‘.''7 y ,7" on act a, that of eoilu, shonld 

l«foro Boxnal mtercourae. n,u, Zoroaster ordained thnt a married 
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couple should pray before coitus, and after the act they shoiUd say 
togetlier: “0, Sapondomad, I trust this seed to theo, preserve it for 
me, for it is a man.” In the Gorong Archipelago it is customary also 
for husband and wife to pray together before the sexual act (Floss and 
Bartels, Das TFeib, Bd. i, Ch. XVII). The civilized man, however, has 
come to regard his stomach as the most important of his organs, and 
ho utters his conventional grace, not before love, but only before food. 
Even the degraded ritual vestiges of the religious recognition of coitxxs 
are ditlicult to find in Europe. We may perhaps detect it among the 
Spaniards, with their tenacioiis instinct for ritual, in the solemn 
etiquette with which, in the seventeenth century, it was customary, 
according to Madame d’AuInay, for the King to enter the bedchamber of 
the Queen: “He has on his slippers, his black mantle over his shoulder, 
his shield on one arm, a bottle hanging by a cord over the other arm 
(this bottle is not to drink from, but for a quite opposite purpose, which 
you will guess). With ail this the King must also have his great sword 
in one hand and a dark lantern in the other. In this way he must 
enter, alone, the Queen’s chamber” (Madame d’Aulnay, Relation du 
Voyage d’Espagne, 1092, vol. iii, p. 221). 

In discussing the art of love it is necessary to give a primary 
place to the central fact of coitus, on account of the ignorance 
that widely prevails concerning it, and the unfortunate prejudices 
which in their fungous broods flourish in the noisome obscurity 
around it. Tlie traditions of the Christian Church, which over¬ 
spread the whole of Europe, and set up for w'orship a Divine 
Virgin and her Divine Son, both of whom it elaborately dis- 
ingaged from personal contact with sexualit}', effectually crushed 
any attempt to find a sacred and avowable ideal in married 
love. Even the Church’s own efforts to elevate matrimony were 
negatived by its ovm ideals. That influence depresses our civili¬ 
zation even to-day. ^Vhen 'Walt Whitman wrote his “Cliildren of 
Adam” he was giving imperfect expression to conceptions of the 
religious nature of sexual love which have existed wholesomely 
and naturally in all parts of the world, but had not yet pene¬ 
trated the darkness of Christendom where they still seemed 
strange and new, if not terrible. And the refusal to recognize 
the solemnity of sex had involved the placing of a pall of black¬ 
ness and disrepute on the supreme sexual act itself. It was shut 
out from the sunshine and excluded from tlie sphere of worship. 
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The sexual act is important from the point of view of erotic 
grt, not only from the ignorance and prejudices which surround 
it, but also because it has a real value even in regard to the 
psychic side of married life. ‘‘These organs," according to the 
oft-quoted saying of the old French pliysieian, Ambrose Pare, 
“make peace in the household.*’ How tliis comes about we see 
illustrated from time to time in Pepys’s Diary. At the same time, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, after all that has gone before, that 
this ancient source of domestic peace tends to be indefinitely 
complicated by the infinite variety in erotic needs, which become 
ever more pronounced witli the growth of civilization.* 

The art of love is, indeed, only beginning witli the establish¬ 
ment of sex-ual intercourse. In the adjustment of tliat relation¬ 
ship all the forces of nature are so strongly engaged that under 
completely favorable conditions—which indeed vorv rarely occur 
in our civilization—the knowledge of the art and a possible skill 
in its e.xercise come almost of tliemselvos. The real test of the 
artist in love is in the skill to carry it beyond the period when 
the interests of nature, having been really or seemingly secured, 
begin to slacken. Ihe whole art of love, it has been well said, 
lies in forever finding something new in the same person. The 
art of love is even more tiie art of retaining love than of arousing 

it. Othenvise it tends to degenerate towards the Shakespearian 
lust, 

*‘Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated/* 


though it must be remembered that even from the most strictly 
natural point of view the transitions of passion are not nonnally 
towards repulsion but towards affection.^ 

The young man and woman who are brought info the com¬ 
plete unrestraint of marriage after a prolonged and unnatural 
separatio n, during which desire and the satisfactions of desire 


Is. i-. ol all’ t!.c »"■» " 
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have been artificially disconnected, are certainly not under the 
best conditions for learning the art of love. They are tempted 
by reckless and promiscuous indulgence in the intimacies of 
marriage to fling carelessly aside all the reasons that make that 
art worth learning. “Tlicre are married people,” as Ellen Key 
remarks, “who might have loved each other all their lives if they 
had not been compelled, every day and all the year, to direct 
their habits, wills, and inclinations towards each other.” 

All the tendencies of our civilized life are, in personal 
matters, towards individualism; they involve the specialization, 
and they ensure the sacredness, of personal habits and even 
peculiarities- This individualism cannot be broken down sud¬ 
denly at the arl)itrary dictation of a tradition, or even by the 
force of passion from which the restraints have been removed. Out 
of deference to the conventions and prejudices of their friends, 
or out of the reckless abandonment of young love, or merely out 
of a fear of hurting each other’s feelings, young couples have 
often plunged prematurely into an unbroken intimacy which is 
even more disastrous to the permanency of marriage than the 
failure ever to reach a complete intimacy at all. That is one of 
the chief reasons why most writers on the moral hygiene of mar¬ 
riage nowadays recommend separate beds for the married couple, 
if possible separate bedrooms, and even sometimes, with Ellen 
Key, see no objection to their living in separate houses. Cer¬ 
tainly the happiest marriages have often involved the closest and 
most unbroken intimacy, in persons peculiarly fitted for such 
intimacy. It is far from true that, as Bloch has affirmed, 
familiarity is fatal to love. It is deadly to a love tlint has no 
roots, but it is the nourishment of the deeply-rooted love. Yet 
it remains true that absence is needed to maintain the keen fresh¬ 
ness and fine idealism of love. “Absence,” as Landor said, is 
the invisible and incorporeal mother of ideal beauty.” The mar¬ 
ried lovers who are only able to meet for comparatively brief 
periods between long absences have often experienced in these 
meetings a life-long succession of hone\Tnoons.* 

1 “I have alwavs held with the late Professor 
Clouston (Hygiene of Mind, p. 214). “who was a very subtle student ol 
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There cau be no question tliat as presence has its risks for 
love, so also has absence. Absence like presence, in the end, if 
too prolonged, elTaces the memory of love, and absence, further, 
by the multiplied points of contact with the world which it 
frequently involves, introduces the ]>rohlem of jealousy, although, 
it must be added, it is difhcult indeed to secure a degree of asso¬ 
ciation which excludes jealousy or even the opportunities for 
motives of jealousy. The problem of jealousy is so fundamental 
in the art of love that it is nece.ssary at this point to devote to it 
a brief discussion. 

Jealousy is based on fundamental instincts which are visible 
at the beginning of animal life. Descartes defined jealousy as 
“a kind of fear related to a desire to preserve a possession.’' 
Every impulse of acquisition in the animal world is stimulated 
into greater activity by the presence of a rival who may snatch 
beforeliand the coveted object. This seems to be a fundamental 
fact in the animal world ; it has been a life-conserving tendency, 
for, it has been said, an animal that stood aside while its fellows 
were gorging themselves with food, and experienced nothing but 
pure satisfaction in the spectacle, would speedily perish. But 
in this fact we have the natural basis of jealousv.i 

It is in reference to food that this impulse appears first and 
most conspicuously among animals. It is a well-known fact that 


hiimnn naturo, that a married couple need not be always together to be 
happy, and that in fact reasonable absences and partings tend towards 
ultmiate and closer union.” That the prolongation of passion is only 
compatible with absence scarcely needs pointing out; as Mar^' WoU- 
Rtonecraft long since said {Riflhts of ironioii, original cd.. p. fii) it is 
only in absence or m misfortune that passion is durable. It mav be 
added however, that in her love-letters to Imlay she wrote: “I have 
ever dcclarcil that two people who mean to live together ought not to 
t>e Jong sopfirntfa. 

of interesting studv 

Sr P^vchological accompaniment to biological bc^ 

havior. amidst competitive struggle, tlint one is tempted to consider it 

win to”! iTnTf i ‘’•f ‘I'""*'®"®- s.vnoymous almost with the 

In Lrf • I ^ .1.^® scarcely less fundamental than fcar’or anger 

In fact, jealousy readily passes into anger, and is itself a brand of fSr 

shielJ. k f • rnutunl aid we see the other side of the 

in iun • it mav be. retains a function 

m ^dlomcal ^nomy: r,,- to e^n«er^•e the individual as against the 

group. It 13 Natures great corrective for the purely social emotions.” 
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association with otlier animals induces an animal to eat much 
more than when kept by himself. He ceases to eat from hunger 
but eats, as it has been put, in order to preserve his food from 
rivals in the only strong box he knows. The same feeling is 
transferred among animals to tlie field of sex. And further in 
the relations of dogs and other domesticated animals to their 
masters the emotion of jealousy is often very keenly marked.i 

Jealousy is an emotion which is at its maximum among 
animals, among savages ,2 among children,® in the senile, in the 
degenerate, and very specially in chronic alcoholics.^ It is 
worthy of note that the supreme artists and masters of the 
human heart who have most consummately represented the 
tragedy of jealousy clearly recognized that it is either atavistic 
or pathological; Shakespeare made his Othello a barbarian, and 
Tolstoy made the Pozdnischeff of his Kreutzer Sonata a lunatic. 
It is an anti-social emotion, though it has been maintained by 
some that it has been the cause of chastity and fidelity. Gesell, 
for instance, while admitting its anti-social character and 
accumulating quotations in evidence of the torture and disaster it 
occasions, seems to think that it still ought to be encouraged in 
order to foster sexual virtues. Very decided opinions have been 
expressed in the opposite sense. Jealousy, like other shadows, 
says Ellen Key, belongs only to the dawn and the setting of love, 

1 Many illustrations are brought together in Gesell’a study of 
•Mealousy.” 

2 ,Jealousy among lower races may be disgxiiscd or modified by 
tribal customs, Tbtis Rasmussen [People of the Polar North, p. 65) 
says in reference to the Eskimo custom of wife-exchange: "A man once 
fold me that he only heat his wife w’hen she would not receive otlier 
men. She would have nothing to do with anyone but him—and that 
was her only failing!” Rasmussen elsewhere shows that the Eskimo 
are capable of extreme jealousy. 

3 See. c.jr., Moll, Scxuallebcn des Kindes, p. 158; cf., GesclPs “Study 
of Jealousy.” 

4 Jealousy is notoriously common among drunkards. As K. Birn- 
banm points out (“Das Sexu'alicben dcr Alkokolisten.” 

Jan.. 1000). this jealousy is. in most cases, more or less well-founded, 
for the wife, disgusted with her husband, naturally seeks sympathy and 
companionship elsewhere. Alcoholic jealousy, however, goes far beyond 
its basis of support in fact, and is entangled with delusions and 
hallucinations. fSee e.tj. G. Pumas. “T^ Ixigiquc d’lin mment. Iferue 
philosophinur Feh., lOOS; also Stefanowski, “Morbid Jealou.sy, 

and Neurologist, July, 1893.) 
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and a man should feel that it is a miracle, and not liis right, if 
the sun stands still at tlie zenith.^ 

Even therefore if jealousy has been a beneficial influence at 
the beginning of civilization, as well as among animals,—as may 
probably be admitted, thougli on (he wliole it seems rather to be 
the by-product of a beneficial influence than such an influence 
itself,—it is still by no means clear that it therefore becomes a 
desirable emotion in more advanced stages of civilization. There 
are many primitive emotions, like anger and fear, which we do 
not think it desirable to encourage in complex civilized societies 
but rather seek to restrain and control, and even if we are 
inclined to attribute an original value to jealousy, it seems to be 
among these emotions that it ought to be placed. 


Miss Clapporton. in discussing (Ins problem (f!cicrttific Mdiorism^ 
pp. 129-137), follows Darwin {Dc.?cc»ir of Man, P.art T. Ch. H’’) in think¬ 
ing that jcnlonsy led to “the inctileation of female virtue.” but she adds 
that it lias also been a cause of woman’s subjection, and now needs to 
be eliminated. ‘To rid ourselves as rapidly ns may be of jealousy is 
essential; otherwi.so the great movement in favor of equality of sex 
will nccc-ssnrily meet with checks and grave obstruction.” 

Ribot {La Logique dcs Sfcntimrnis. pp. 75 ct scq.; Esfsai sur 
Ics Pasnions, pp. 91, 175), while stating that subjectively (bo estimate 
of jealousy must differ in accordance with the ideal of life held, con¬ 
siders that objectively we must incline to an unfavorable estimate 
"Kven a brief passion is a rupture in tlic normal life; it is an abnormal, 
if not a pathological state, on excrescence, a parasitism." 

Fore! (Die ScxiicUe Frage, Ch. V) speaks verv strongly in the 
same sense, and considers that it is necc.ssary to eliminate jealousy by 
non-procrention of tbc jealous. .Toalousy is, he declares, “the worst'and 
tinfortiinately the mo*t deeply-rooted of the ‘irradiations,’ or, better the 
oontrast-rcnctions.’ of sexual love inherited from our animal ancestors 
An old German saying. ‘Eifersucht ist eine Loidenschaft die mit Eifer 

T 1 * s by no menn^ too much. 

Jealousj- is a herit.age of animality and barbarism; I would recall this 
to those who. under the name of ‘injured honor.’ attempt to justifv it 
and p ace it on a high pedestal. .\n unfaithful husband is ten times 
more o be wished for a woman than a jealous Imsband. . . Wo 
often bear ot ‘justifiable jealousy.’ T believe, however, that there is no 
jumble jealousy; it is always atavistic or else pathological; at thr 


t Ellen Key, Ueber Ltcbe uud Eke, p. 335. 
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best it is nothing more than a brutal animat stupidity. A man whc. 
by nature, that is by his hereditary constihition, is jealous is certain 
to poison his omi life and that of his wife. Such men ought on no 
account to marry. Both education and selection should work together 
to eliminate jealousy as far as possible from the human brain.” 

Kric Gillard in an article on “Jealousy” (Free Revicio, Sept, 
1896), in opposition to those who believe that jealousy “makes the 
home,” declares that, on the contrary, it is the chief force that unmakes 
the home. “So long as egotism waters it with the tears of sentiment 
and shields it from the cold blasts of scientific inquiry, so long will it 
thrive. But the time will come when it will be burned in the Garden 
of Love 03 a noxiou.s weed. Its mephitic influence in society is too 
palpable to be overlooked. It turns homes that might be sanctuaries of 
love into hells of discord and hate; it causes suicides, and it drives 
thou.«ands to drink, reckless excesses, and madness. Makes the home! 
One of your married men friends sees a probable seducer in eveiy man 
who smiles at his wife; another is jealous of his wife’s women acquain¬ 
tances; a third is wounded because his wife shows so much attention 
to the children. Some of the women you know display jealousy of every 
other woman, of their husband’s acquaintances, and some, of his very 
dog. You must be completely monopolized or you do not thoroughly 
love. You miist admire no one but the person with whom you have 
immured yourself for life. Old friendships must be dissolved, new 
friendships must not be formed, for fear of invoking the beautiful 
emotion that ‘makes the home.* ” 


Kven if jealousy in matters of sex could be admitted to be an 
emotion working on the side of civilized progress, it must still be 
pointed out that it merely acts externally; it can have little or no 
real influence; the jealous person seldom makes himself more 
lovable by his jealousy and frequently much less lovable. Tlie 
main effect of his jealousy is to increase, and not seldom to 
excite, the causes for jealousy, and at tlie same time to encourage 

Iivpocrisy. 


All the circumstances, accompaniments, and results of domestic 
jcalousv in their completely typical form, are well illustrated by a very 
seriou.s' episode in the history of the Pepys household, and have been 
fullv and faithfully set down by the great diarist The offcnce-an 
embrace of his wife’s lady-help, as she might now be ternied—was a 
slight one. but. as Pepys himself admits, quite 

ing. being in bis thirty-sixth year, on the 25fh of Oct.. 1668 (I^rd 
Day). “After supper, to have my hair combed by Deb, which occasi 
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the sorrow to me that over I knew in this world, for my wife, 

coming up suddenly, did find me einbrocing the girl.I was 

at a wonderful loss upon it, and the girl also, and I endeavored to put 

it off, but my wife was struck mute and grew angry.Heart- 

ilv afflicted for this follv of mine.So ends this month/’ he 

writes a few days iater. “with some quiet to my mind, though not per¬ 
fect, after the greatest falling out with my poor wife, and through ni.v 
folly with the girl, that ever I had, and I have reason to be sorrj* and 
ashamed of it, and more to be troubled for the poor girl’s sake. Sixth 
November. Up. and presently my wife up with me, which she professedly 
now do every day to dress me, that I may not see Willet IDebl, and do 
eye me. whether I cast iny eye upon her. or no, and <lo keep me from 
going into the room where she is. Ninth November. I’p. and I did. by 
a little note which I flung to Deh, advise her that I did continue to deny 
that ever I kissed her, and so she might govern herself. The truth is 
that I did adventure upon God’s pardoning me this He. knowing how 
heavy a thing it would he for me, to the ruin of the poor girl, and next 
knowing that if my wife should know all it would be im{)OssibIc for her 
ever to be at peace with me ag.un, and so our whole lives would he 
uncomfortable. The girl read, and as I bid her returned me the note, 
flinging it to me in passing hy.” Next day, however, ho i.s “mightily 
troubled,” for his wife has obtained a confession from the girl of the 
kissing. For some nights Mr. and Mrs. Pepys are l)otl> sleepless, with 
miich weeping on either side. Peb get.s another ptnee, leaving on the 
1-lth of Novemhor, and Pepys i.s never able to see her before she loaves 
the ho»ise. hi.s wife keeping him always under her eye. It is evident 
that Pepys now feels strongly attracted to Peb. though there is no 
evidence of this before she beeamo the subject of the quarrel. On the 
13th of November, hearing she was to leave next day. he writes: “The 
truth is I have a good mind to liavc the maidenhead of this girl.” Tie 
was, however, the “more troiihled to see how my wife is by this means 
likely forever to have her hand over me, and that I shall' forever be a 
slave to her—that is to say. only in matters of pleasure.” At the same 
time his love for his wife was hy no means diminished, nor hers for 
hull. “I must here remark.” ho says, “that I have lain with my inoher 
tnuger, wife] as a husband more times since this falling out than 
in. T believe, twelve month.s before. And with more ple.asure to her 
than In all the time of our marriage before.” The next day was Sun¬ 
day. On Monday Pepys at once begins to make inquiries which will 
put him on the track of Peb. On the ISth he finds her. She gets up 
into the coach with him. and he kisses her and takes liberties with her 
at the same time advising her “to have a care of her honor and to fear 
God, allowing no one else to do what he has done? he also tells her 
how she can find him if she desires. Pepys now feels that everything 
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is settled satisfactorily, and his heart is full of joy. But his joy is 
short-lived, for Mrs. Pepys discovers this interview with Deb on the 
following day. Pepys denies it at first, then confesses, and there is a 
more furious scene than ever. Pepys is now really alarmed, for his 
wife threatens to leave him; he definitely abandons Deb, and with 
prayers to God resolves never to do the like again. Mrs. Pepys is not 
satisfied, however, till she makes her husband write a letter to Deb, 
telling her that she is little better than a whore, and that he hates her, 
though Deb is spared this, not by any stratagem of Pepys, but by the 
considerateness of the friend to whom the letter was entrusted for 
delivery. Moreover, Mrs. Pepys arranges with her husband that, in 
future, whenever he goes abroad he shall be accompanied everyu’here by 
his clerk. We see that Mrs. Pepys plays with what appears to be 
triumphant skill and success the part of the jealous and avenging wife, 
and digs her little French heels remorselessly into her prostrate husband 
and her rival. Unfortunately, we do not know what the final outcome 
was, for a little later, owing to trouble with his eyesight, Pepys was 
compelled to bring his Diary to an end. It is evident, however, when 
we survey the whole of this perhaps typical episode, that neither husband 
nor wife were in the slightest degree prepared for the commonplace posi¬ 
tion into which they wore thrown; that each of them appears in a 
painful, undignified, and humiliating light; that as a result of it the 
husband acquires almost a genuine and strong affection for the girl 
who is the cause of the quarrel; and finally that, even though he is 
compelled, for the time at all eventc, to yield to his wife, he remains 
at the end exactly what he was at the beginning. Nor had husband or 
wife the very slightest wish to leave each other; the bond of inarriago 
remained firm, but it had been degraded by insincerity on one side and 
the jealous endeavor on tbe other to secure fidelity by compulsion. 

Apart altogether, however, from the question of its effective¬ 
ness, or even of tlie misery that it causes to all concemetl, it is 
evident that jealousy is incompatible with all the tendencies of 
civilization. We have seen that a certain degree of variation is 
involved in the sexual relationship, as in all other relationships, 
and unless we are to continue to perpetuate many evils and 
injustices, that fact has to be faced and recognized. We have 
also seen that the line of our advance involves a constant increase 
in moral rcspon.«ibiIity and self-government, and that, in its turn, 
implies not only a high degree of sincerity hut also the recog¬ 
nition that no person has any right, or indeed any power, to con¬ 
trol the emotions and actions of another person. If our sun oi 
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love stands still at midday, according to Ellen Key's plirase, that 
is a miracle to he greeted with awe and gratitude, and liy no 
means a right to be demanded. The claim of jealousy falls with 
the claim of conjugal rights. 

It is quite possible. Bloch remarks {The Sexual Life of Our Time. 
Ch. X), to love more than one person at tlic same time, with nearly 
equal tenderness, and to be honestly able to assure each of the passion 
felt for her or liiiu. Bloch adds that the vast psychic difTerentialion 
involved by modern civilization increases the possibility of this double 
love, for it is ditlicult for anyone to fm<l liis complement in a single 
person, and that this applies to women as well as to men. 

Georg Hirth likewise points out (Wepe zur Hciruat, pp. 543-552) 
that it is important to remember that women, ns well as men. can love 
two persons at the same time. Men flatter themselves, he remarks, with 
the prejudice that the female heart, or rather brain, can only liold one 

man at a time, and that if there is a second man it is bv a kind of 

• 

prostitution. Noarly nil erotic writers, poets, and novelists, even phy¬ 
sicians and psychologists, belong to this class, he says; they look on 
a woman as property, and of course two men cannot “possess” a woman. 
(Regarding novelists, however, the vomark may he interpolated that 
there are many exceptions, and Thomas Hardy, for instance, frcijuentlv 
represents a woman as more or loss in love with two men at the same 
tiiiK-.) As against this desire to depreeiate women’s psychic capacity, 
Hirth maintains that a woman is not necessarily oldigcd to be untrue 
to one man because she has conceived a passion for another man. “To¬ 
day.” Hirth tridy ileclarcs, “only love and justice can coxint as honor- 
aide motives in marriage. The modem man accords to the beloved wife 
and life-companion the same freedom which he himself took before mar¬ 
riage, and perhaps still takes Sn marriage. If she makes no use of it. 
ns is ^ bo hoped—so much the better! But let there be no lies, no 
deception; the indispensable foundation of modern marriage is bound¬ 
less sincerity and friendship, the deepest trust, airoctioiiate devotion 
and consideration. This is the best .safeguard against adultery. 

Ut him. however, who is. nevertheless, overtaken bv the outbreak of it 
console lnin«elf with the undoubted fact that of two real lovers the most 
noble-nundcd and deep-seeing friend will always have the preference.” 
These wise words cannot be too deeply meditated. The jiolicy of jealousy 
IS only successful—when it is successful—in the hands of the man who 
counts the external husk of love more precious than the kernel. 

It seems to some that the recoprnition of variations in sexual 
relationships, of the tendency of the monoganiic to overpass its 
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self-imposed bounds, is at best a sad necessity, and a lamentable 
fall from a high ideal. That, however, is the reverse of the truth. 
The great evil of monogamy, and its most seriously weak point, is 
its tendency to self-concentration at the expense of tlie outer 
world. The devil always comes to a man in the shape of his wife 
and children, said Hinton. The family is a great social influence 
in so far as it is the best instrument for creating children who 
will make the future citizens; but in a certain sense the family is 
an anti-social influence, for it tends to absorb undulv the energy 
that is needed for the invigoration of society. It is possible, 
indeed, that that fact led to the modification of the monogamic 
system in early developing periods of human history, when social 
expansion and cohesion were the primary necessities. The 
family too often tends to resemble, as someone has said, the 
secluded collection of grubs sometimes revealed in their narrow 
home when we casually raise a flat stone in our gardens. Great 
as are the problems of love, and great as should be our attention 
to them, it must always be remembered that love is not a little 
circle that is complete in itself. It is the nature of love to 
irradiate. Just as family life exists mainly for the social end of 
breeding the future race, so family love has its social ends in the 
extension of sympathy and affection to those outside it, and even 
in ends that go beyond love altogether.^ 

The question is debated from time to time as to how far it is 
possible for men and women to have intimate friendships with 
each other outside the erotic sphere.^ There can be no doubt 
whatever that it is perfectly possible for a man and a woman to 
experience for each other a friendship which never intrudes into 
the sexual sphere. As a rule, however, this only happens under 
special conditions, and those are generally conditions which 

1 Solirempf points out (“Von Stella zu Khlrchpn.” Muttersrhuts, 
1906. Heft 7, p. 264) that Ooethe strove to show in Rijmoul that 
a woman is repelled hv the love of a m.in who knows nothing beyond 
his love to her. and that it is easy for her to devote herself to the man 
whose aims lie in the larger world beyond herself. There is profound 

truth in thi.s view. .. . 

2 A discussion on "Platonie friendship” of this h‘nd bv several 
writers, mostly women, whose opinions were nearly equally divided, may 
be found, for instance, in the Lady's Realm, March. 1900. 
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exclude tlie closest and most intimate friendship. If, as we have 
seen, love may be delined as a synthesis of lust a!id friendship, 
friendship inevitably enters into the erotic sphere. .lust as sexual 
emotion tends to merge into friendship, so friendship between 
persons of opposite sex, if young, healthy, and attractive, tends 
to involve sexual emotion. The two feelings are too closely allied 
for an artificial barrier to be permanently placed between them 
witliout protest. Men who offer a woman friendship usually find 
that it is not received with much satisfaction except as the first 
installment of a warmer emotion, and women who offer friendship 
to a man usually find tliat he responds with an offer of love; 
very often the “friendship” is from tlie first simply love or 
flirtation masquerading under another name. 


“In the long run,” a woman writes (in a letter published in 
Ocschkcht told GcscUschaft, Bd. i, Heft 7), “the senses become discon¬ 
tented at their comjilete exclusion. And I believe that a man can only 
come into the closest mutual association with a wonmn by wliom, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, he is physically attracted. 11c cannot enter 
into the closest psycliic intercourse with a woman with whom he could 
not imagine himself in physical intercourse. His prevailing wish is fot 
the posse.esion of a woman, of the whole wonmn. her soul as well as hoi 
body. And a woman also cannot imagine an intimate relation to a man 
in which the heart and the body, as well as the mind, are not involved. 
(Naturally 1 am thinking of people with sound nerves and healthy 
blood.) Cun a woman carry’ on a Platonic relation witli a man from 


year to year without the thought sometimes coming to her: 'Wliy does 
he never kiss me? Have I no charm for him?’ And in the most con¬ 
cealed corner of her heart will it not happen that she uses that word 
‘kiss’ in the more comprehensive sense in which the French sometimes 
employ it?” There Is undoubtedly an element of truth in this state¬ 
ment. The frontier b:'tween erotic love and friendship is vague, and an 
intimate psychic intercour.«e that is sternly debarred from ever mani¬ 
festing Itself in a caress, or other physical manifestation of tender 
intimacy, tends to he constrained, and arouses unspoken and unspeak¬ 
able thoughts and desires which are fatal to any complete friendship. 


Undoubtedly the only perfect “Platonic friendships” are 
those which have been readied tlirough the portal of a pre¬ 
liminary erotic intimacy. In such a case bad lovers, wlien they 
have resolutely traversed the erotic stage, may become exceedingly 
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good friends. A satisfactory friendship is possible between 
brother and sister because they liave been physically intimate in 
childhood, and all erotic curiosities are absent. Tlie most 
admirable “Platonic friendship” may often be attained by hus¬ 
band and wife in whom sympathy and affection and common 
interests have outlived passion. In nearly all the most famous 
friendships of distinguished men and women—as we know in 
some cases and divine in others—an hour’s passion, in Sainte- 
Beuve’s words, has served as the golden key to unlock the most 
precious and intimate secrets of friendship.^ 

The friendships that have been entered through the erotic 
portal possess an intimacy and retain a spiritually erotic cliar- 
acter which could not be attained on the basis of a normal friend¬ 
ship l)etween persons of tlie same sex. Tliis is true in a far 
higher degree of th^' ultimate relationship, under fortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, of husband and wife in tlie years after passion has 
become impossible. They have ceased to be passionate lovers but 
they have not become mere friends and comrades. More 
especially their relationship takes on elements borrowed from the 
attitude of child to parent, of parent to child. Everyone from 
his first years retains something of the child which cannot be 
revealed to all the world; everyone acquires something of the 
guardian paternal or maternal spirit. Husband and wife are 
each child to the other, and are indeed parent and child by turn. 
And here still the woman retains a certain erotic supremacy, for 
she is to the last more of a child than it is ever easy for the man 
to be, and much more essentially a mother than he is a father. 


Groos {Der JEsthctiache Genuss, p. 249) has pointed out that 
•‘love” is really made up of both sexual instinct and parental instinct. 

“So-called liappy marriages,” says Professor W. Thomas (Sfx and 
Society, p. 246), “represent an equilibrium reached through an extension 
of the maternal interest of the woman to the ninii, wliereby she looks 
after his personal needs as she does after those of the children 


I Tliere are no 


..uv-.c .... doubt important exceptions. ® 

famous friendship with Mile. .Jenny Dacquin. VidV 

a unc /noonnuc. was perhaps Platonic throughout on MCrm^ 
Jkllle. Dacquin adapting herself to his attitude. Cf. A. Lefebvre. 
CHihre Inconwe dc ilMmie. 1008. 
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cherishing him, in fact, as a child—or in an extension to woman on the 
part of man of tlie nurture and affection which is in his nature to give 
to pets and all helpless (and preferably dumb) creatures.” 

“Wlien the devotion in the tie between mother and son.” a woman 
writes, “is added to the relation of husband and wife, the union of mar¬ 
riage is raised to the high and heaxitiful dignity it deserve.s, ami can 
attain in this world. It comprehends .sympathy, love, and perfect under¬ 
standing, even of the faults and weaknesse.s of Ijoth sides.” “The founda¬ 
tion of every true woman’s love.” another woman writes, “is a mother’s 
tenderness. He whom she loves is a child of larger growth, although 
she may at the same time have a deep respect for him.” (See also, for 
similar opinion of another woman of distinguished intellectual abilitv, 
footnote at beginning of ‘’The Psychic State in Pregnancy” in volume v 
of these Studies.) 

It is on the basis of these elemental human facts that the 
permanently seductive and inspiring relationships of sex are developed, 
and not hy the emergence of personalities who combine irnpossiblv 
exalted characteristics. ‘‘The task is extremely difficult,” says Kisch in 
his Sexual Life of U'omo?Jk “but a clever and virtuous modern wife must 
endeavor to combine in her single personality the sensuous attractive¬ 
ness of an Aspasia, the chastity of a Lucrece. and the inUdlectual 
greatness of a Cornelia.” And in an earlier century we are tohl in the 
novel of La Tia Finpida, which has sometimes been attributed to Cer¬ 
vantes, that “a woman shouhl be an angel in the street, a saint in 
church, beautiful at the window, honest in the house, ami a demon in 
bed.” The demands inade of men by women, on the other hand, have 
been almost too lofty to hear dolinito formulation at all. '•Ninety-nine 
out of a hunilred loving women.” says Helene Stocker, “certainly believe 
that if a thousand other men have behaved ignobly, and forsaken, ill- 
used, and deceived the woman they love, the man they love is an excep¬ 
tion, marked out from all other men; that is the rea.son they love him.” 
It may be doubted, however, if the great lovers have ever stood very 
far alHive the ordinarj- level of humanity by their |>osscssion of perfec¬ 
tion. They have been human, and their art of love has not always 
excluded the po.s.scssion of human frailties; perfection, indeed, even if it 
could bo found, would furni.sh a bad soil for love to strike deep roots in. 

It is only when we realize the highly complex nature of the 
elements which make up erotic love tliat we can understand how 
it IS that that love can constitute so tremendous a lovclation and 
e.xert so profound an influence even in men of the greatc.ct genius 
and intellect and in the sphere of their most spiritual acHvity. 
It 19 not merely passion, nor any conscious skill in the erotic art,— 
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important as these may be,—that would serve to account for 
Goetlie’s relationship to Frau von Stein, or Wagner’s to Mathilde 
Wesendonck, or that of Itobert and Elizabeth Browning to each 
other. 1 

It may now be clear to the reader why it has been necessary 
in a discussion of the sexual impulse in its relationship to society 
to deal with the art of love. It is true tliat there is nothing so 
intimately private and personal as tlie erotic affairs of the 
individual. Yet it is equally true that tl»ese rffairs lie at the 
basis of the social life, and furnish the conditions—good or bad as 
the case may be—of that procreative act which is a supreme con¬ 
cern of the State. It is because the question of love is of such 
purely private interest that it tends to be submerged in the ques¬ 
tion of breed. We have to realize, not only that the question of 
love subserves the question of breed, but also that love has a 
proper, a necessary, even a socially wholesome claim, to stand 
by itself and to be regarded for its own worth. 

In the profoundly suggestive study of love which the distingYUshod 
sociologist Tarde left behind nt his death (Archtres d‘Anthropologic 
Criminellc, loc cit.), there are some interesting remarks on this point: 
“Society,” he says, “has been far more, and more intelligently, preoc¬ 
cupied with the problem of answering the ‘question of breed’ than the 
‘question of love.’ Tlte first problem fills all our civil and commercial 
codes. The second problem has never been clearly stated, or looked in 
the face, not even in antiquity, still less since the coming of Christianity, 
for merely to offer the solutions of marriage and prostitution is mani¬ 
festly inadequate. Statesmen have only seen the side on which it 

« Tlie love-letters of all these distinguished persons have been pub¬ 
lished. Rosa Mayreder [Zttr Kritih der Wciblichkrit, pp. 229 et scq.) 
disctisses the qxiestion of the hximble and absolute luaniicr in which even 
men of the most masculine and impetuous genius abandon themselves 
to the inspiration of the beloved woman. The case of the jlrownin^, 
who have been termed “the hero and heroine of the most wondeinil love- 
story that the world knows of,” is specially notable; (Ellen Key Jias 
written of the Brownings from this point of view in ana 

reference may be made to an article on the Browmings love-letters in 
the Edinburgh Jtcvicin, April. 1899). It is scarcely necessary ^ add 
that an erotic relationship may mean very much to persons of hign 
intellectual nbilitv. even when its issue is not Imppy; of Mary ^oMstone- 
craft. one of the most intellectually distinguished of women, it "'“X 
said that the letters which enshrine her love to the worthless Tmlay are 
among the most passionate and pathetic love-letters in Englisn. 
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touclies population. Hence the marriage laws. Sterile love tliey pro* 
fess to disdain. Yet it is evident that, though born as the serf of 
<»<'neration. love tends bv civilizittion to be freed from it. In place of 
rt simple inotUoJ of procreation it ba» become an end, it lias created 
itself u title, a royal title. Our gardens cultivate llowers that are all 
tlie more cliarming because they arc sterile; wliy is the double corolla 
of love held more infamous than the sterilized flowers ol our gardens?*' 
Tardc replies that the reason is that our politicians are merely ambitious 
persons tliirsting for power and wealth, an<l even when tliey arc lovers 
they are Don Juans rather than Virgils. "‘The future/’ he continue.s, 
^‘is to the Virgilians, because if the ambition of power, the regal wealth 
of American or Kuropean millionarism, once seemed nobler, love now 
more and more attracts to itself the best and highest parts of the sou), 
where lies the hidden ferment of all that is greatest in science and art, 
and more and more tliose studious am! artist souls multiply who. intent 
on their peaceful activities, hold in horror the business men and the 
politicians, and will one day succeed in driving them back. That 
assuredly will be the great and capital revolution of humunitj% an active 
psychological revolution: the recognized preponderance of the medita¬ 
tive and contemplative, the lover's side of the human soul, over the 
feverish, expansive, rapacious, and ambitious side. And then it will be 
understood that one of the greatest of social problems, perhaps the most 
arduous of all, has been the problem of love/* 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE SCIENCE OF PROCREATION. 

The Relationship of the Science of Procreation to the Art of Lore- 
Sexual Desire and Sexual Pleasure as the Conditions of Conception— 
Reproduction Formerly Left to Caprice and Lust—The Question of Pro¬ 
creation as a Religious Question—The Creed of Eugenics—Ellen Key 
and Sir Francis Galton—Our Debt to Posterity—The Problem of Re¬ 
placing Natural Selection—The Origin and Development of Eugenics— 
The General Acceptance of Eugenical Principles To-day—The Two Chan¬ 
nels by Which Eugenical Principles are Becoming Embodied in Practice— 
The Sense of Sexual Responsibility in Women—The Rejection of Com¬ 
pulsory Motherhood—The Privilege of Voluntary Motherhood—Causes 
of the Degradation of Motherhood—The Control of Conception—Now 
Practiced by the Majority of the Population in Civilized Countries—Tlic 
Fallacy of “Racial Suicide”—Are Large Families a Stigma of Degenera¬ 
tion?—Procreative Control the Outcome of Natural and Civilized Prog¬ 
ress—The Growth of Neo-^^althusia^ Beliefs and Practices—Facultative 
Sterility as Distinct from Neo-Malthusiunism—The Medical and Hygienic 
Necessity of Control of Conception—Preventive ^fethods—Abortion—The 
New Doctrine of the Duty to Practice Abortion—How Far is this Justifi¬ 
able?—Castration as a Method of Controlling Procreation—Negative Eu¬ 
genics and Positive Eugenics—The Question of Certificates for Marriage 
—The Inadequacy of Eugenics by Act of Parliament—The Quickening 
of the Social Conscience in Reg-ard to Heredity—Limitations to the En¬ 
dowment of Motherhood—The Conditions Favorable to Procreation— 
Sterility—The Question of Artificial Fecundation—Tlio Best Age of 
Froercation—The Question of Early Motherhood—The Best Time for 
Procreation—The Completion of the Divine Cycle of Life. 

We liave scon tl>at the art of love has an independent and 
amply justifiable ri^lit to existence apart, altogether, from pro¬ 
creation. Even if we still believed—as all men must once have 
believed and some Central Australians yet believe^—that sexual 
intercourse bas no essential connection with tlie propagation of 
the race it would liave full right to existence. In its finer mani¬ 
festations as an art it is required in civilization for the full 

I Spencer and Gillen, yorthern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 330. 
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development of the individual, and it is equally required for that 
stability of relationships whicli is nearly everyTvhore regarded as 
a demand of social morality. 

When we now turn to the second great constitutional factor 
of marriage, procreation, the first point we encounter is that the 
art of love here also has its place. In ancient times the sexual 
congruence of any man with any woman was supposed to be so 
much a matter of course that all questions of love and of the 
art of love could be left out of consideration. The propagative 
act might, it was thought, be performed as impersonally, as per- 
as the early Christian Fathers imagined it had l>een 
performed in Paradise. That view is no longer acceptable. It 
fails to coinniend itself to men. and still less to women. We 
know that in civilization at all events—and it is often indeed the 
same among savages—erethism is not always easy between two 
persons selected at random, nor even when thev are more 
sjiecially selected. And we also know, on the autliority of very 
<listinguishod gynecologists, that it is not in very many case's 
sufficient even to eflect coitus, it is also necessarv to excite 
orgasm, if conception is to be achieved. 


Many primitive peoples, .is well as tlie theologians of the Middle 
.\ge8. have believed that .sexual excitement on the woman’s part is 
noeessary to conception, thouglj they have sometimes mixed up that 
belief with false science and mere superstition. The belief itself is 
supported by some of the most cautious and experienced modern '^•n®- 
cologists. Thus. Matthews Duncan (in his lectures on StcriuTu i„ 
11 omen) argued that tlie absence of sexu.il desire in women, and the 
absence of pleasure in the sexual act, are powerful intluenees making 
for sterility. He brought forward a table Imsed on his case books, show- 
■ng that of nearly four liundred sterile women, only about one-fourth 
oxponeuced sexual desire, wl.ile less than half oxpeHenced pleasure in 
e sexual act. In the absence, however, of a eorresi>on.ling table con- 

miK.'"/ absolutely prove,!, and. at most, 

o»ly a probability established. 

UJIJ with this question, and reaches the eoiiclusioi, that it is -ex- 

of II ,0 i„ 

It „o, '"/'’""'""‘.'""r *"'• "f <„„,litio„s prodocioff oonoop. 

on. It „ 0 ta, he remark,, .n either or Iw.l, of two wo,-,. by cau.ing reflet: 
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changes in the cervical secretions, and so facilitating the passage of 
the spermatozoa, and hy causing reflex erectile changes in the cervix 
itself, with slight descent of the uterus, so rendering the entrance of 
the semen easier. Kisch refers to the analogous fact that the first oc¬ 
currence of menstruation is favored by sexual excitement. 

Some authorities go so far as to assert that, until voluptuous 
excitement occurs in women, no impregnation is possible. This state¬ 
ment seems too extreme. It is true that the occurrence of impregnation 
during sleep, or in anesthesia, cannot be opposed to it, for we know 
that the unconsciousness of these states by no means prevents the 
occurrence of complete sexual excitement. \Ye cannot fail, however, to 
connect the fact that impregnation frequently fails to occur for months 
and even years after marriage, with the fact that sexual pleasure in 
coitus on the wife’s part also frequently fails to occur for a similar 
period. 

“Of all human instincts,” Pinard lias said,* “that of repro¬ 
duction is the only one which remains in the primitive condition 
and has received no education. We procreate to-day as tliey 
procreated in the Stone Age. Tlie most important act in the life 
of man, the sublimest of all acts since it is that of his reproduc¬ 
tion, man accomplislies to-day with as much carelessness as in 
the age of the cave-man.” And tliough Pinard himself, as the 
founder of puericulture, has greatly contributed to call attention 
to the vast destinies that hang on the act of procreation, there 
still remains a lamentable amount of truth in this Btatement. 
“Future generations,” writes Wcstermarck in his great history 
of moral ideas,2 “will probably with a kind of horror look back 
at a period when the most important, and in its consequences 
the most far-reaching, function which has fallen to the lot of 
man was entirely left to individual caprice and lust.” 

We are told in his Table Talk, that the great Luther was 
accustomed to say that God’s way of making man was very 
fnolisli (“sehr niirrisch”), and that if God had deigned to take 
him into His counsel he would liave strongly advised Him to make 
tlic whole human race, as He made Adam, “out of earth.” And 
certainly if applied to tlie careless and reckless manner in which 
procreation in Luther’s day, as still for the most part in our 

t Academy of ikfedicinc of Pari^, 31, 1008. 

i The Origin and Development of the SIoral Ideas, voK li, p. 405. 
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own, was usually carried out there was sound common sense in 
the Reformers remarks. If tliat is the way procreation is to be 
carried on. it would be better to create and mould every luiman 
being afresh out of the earth; in that way we could at all events 
eliminate evil heredity. It was, however, unjust to plaee the 
responsibility on God. It is men and women Avho breed the 
people that make tlie world good or bad. They seek to p»it tlie 
evils of society on to somethimr outside themselves. Thev see 
Ijow large a proportion of human beings are defective, ill-con¬ 
ditioned, anti-social, incapable of leading a whole and beautiful 
human life. In old theological language it was often said that 
such were ‘children of the Devil,” and Luther himself was often 
ready enough to attribute the evil of the world to the diretrt 
interposition of the Devil. Yet these ill-conditioned people who 
clog the wheels of society are, after all, in reality the children of 
Man. The only Devil whom we can justly invoke in this matter 
is ilan. 

The command “Be fruitful and multiply,” which the ancient 
Hebrews put into the mouth of their tribal God, was, ns Crackan- 
thorpe points out,* a command supposed to have been uttered 
when there were only eight persons in the world. If the time 
should ever again oceur when the inhabitants of the world could 
be counted on one’s fingers, such an injunction, as Crackanthorpe 
truly observes, would again be reasonable. But we have to 
remember that to-day humanity has spawned itself over the 
world in hundreds and even thousands of millions of creatures, 
a large proportion of whom, as is but too obvious, ought never to 
have been born at all, and the voice of Jehovah is now making 
itself heard through the leaders of mankind in a very different 
sense. 

It is not surprising that as this fact tends to become gen¬ 
erally recognized, the question of the procreation of the race 
should gain a new significance, and even tend to take on the 
character of a now religious movement. Mere morality can never 
lead us to concern ourselves with the future of the race, and in 


^Population and rrogrcs9y p. 41, 
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the days of old, men used to protest against the tendency to 
subordinate the interests of religion to the claims of “mere 
morality.” There was a sound natural instinct underlying that 
protest, so often and so vigorously made by Christianity, and 
again revived to-day in a more intelligent fonn. The claim of 
the race is the claim of religion. We have to beware lest we sub¬ 
ordinate that claim to our moralities. Moralities are, indeed, an 
inevitable part of our social order from wliich we cannot escape; 
every community must have its mores. But we are not entitlecl 
to make a fetich of our morality, sacrificing to it the highest 
interests entrusted to us. The nations which have done so have 
already signed their own death-warrant.^ From this point of 
view, the whole of Christianity, rightly considered, with its pro¬ 
found conviction of the necessity for foretliought and preparation 
for tlie life hereafter, has l)eon a preparation for eugenics, a 
schoolmaster to discipline within us a higher ideal than itself 
tauglit, and we cannot therefore be surprised at the .«oliditv of toe 
basis on which eugenical conceptions of life are developing. 

The mo-it distinguished pioneers of the new movement of devotion 
‘x) the creation of the race seem independently to have realized its 
religions character. This attitude is equally marked in Ellen Key and 
Francis Galton. In her Ccntun, of the Child (English translation. 
lOOD), Ellen Key entirely identifies herself with the eugenic movement. 
“It is only a question of time,” she elsewhere writes lUeber Licbe und 
Bhc, p. 445), “when the attitude of society towards a sexual union 
will depend not on the form of the union, but on the value of the 
children created. Men and women will then devote the same religious 
earnestness to the psychic and physical perfectioning of this sexual 
task as Christians have devoted to the salvation of their .souls.” 

Sir Francis Galton. writing a few years later, but without doubt 
fndependently, in 1005, on “Restrictions in Marriage.” and “Eugenics 
Qs a Factor in Religion” (Boriological Papers of the .Sociological Society, 
vol. ii. pp. I.*!. .5.3), remarks: “Religious precepts, founded on the 
ethics and practice of older day.s, require to be reinterpreted, to make 
them conform to the needs of progressive nations. Ours are already so 
far heiiind modern requirements that much of our practice and our 
profession cannot be reconciled without illegitimate casuistry. It seems 

• Cf. Reibmayr, Enlidcklungspcschichtc dcs Talcntcs und Oenics, 
J3d. II, p. 31. 
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to me that few things are more needed by us in Englainl than a 
revision of our religion, to adapt it to the intelligeiue and needs of tins 
present time, . . . Evolution is a grand pliantasmngoria, but it 

assumes an infinitely more interesting aspect under tlie knowledge that 
the intelligent action nf the human will is. in some small measure, 
capable of guiding its course, ^fan has the power of doing this largely, 
so far as the evolution of liumanity is concerned; he has already af¬ 
fected the quality and distribution of organic life so widely that the 
changes on the surface of the cartli. merely through his disforestings 
and agriculture, would be recognizable from a distance as great as 
that of t)ie moon. Eugenios is a virile creed, full of hopefulness, and 
appealing to many of the noblest feelings of our nature.*’ 

As will always happen in every great movement, a few fanatica 
have carried into absurdity the belief in the supreme religious impor¬ 
tance of procreation. Love, apart from procreation, writes one of those 
fanatics, Vacher do I^apougo, in tlie spirit of some of the early Cliristian 
Fathers (see ante p..>0f>), is an aberration comparable to sadism and 
sodomy. Procreation is the only thing that matters, and it must be¬ 
come **a logiilly prescribed social duty** only to be exorcised bv care¬ 
fully selected persons, anti forbidden to others, who must, by necessity, 
be deprived of the power of procreation, wliile abortion and infanticide 
must, under some cinumstances, lieccnne compulsory. Romantic love 
will disappear by a process of select ion, as also will all religion except 
a new form of phallic worship (G. Vachor do La[K)uge. “Die Crisis der 
Soxuellen Moral.” Politisch Anthropologischc itevur, Xo. S, lOOS). It 
is suflicient to point out that love is, and always must be. tlie natural 
portal to generation. Such excesses of procreative fanaticism cannot fail 
to occur, an<l they render the more necessary the empliasis which has 
here been placed on the art of love. 


hat lias posterity done for me that I should do anything 
for posterity?” Ji cynic is suit! to have asked. The answer is 
'ery simple. The human race has done evcrvthing for him. All 
that he is, and can he, is its creation; all that he can do is the 
result of its laboriously accumulated traditions. It is only bv 
working towards the creation of a still better posterity, that he 
can repay the good gifts which the human race has brought him.» 
Just as, within the limits of this present life, many who liave 
^ccei^cd benefits and kindnesses they can never repav to the 


on.I Itace Pro<p-css. p. 100), “we can only repiy 
to those who come after us. ’ ^ ^ 
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actual givers, find a pleasure in vicariously repaying the like to 
others, so tlie lieritage we liave received from our ascendents we 
can never repay, save by handing it on in a better form to our 
descendants. 

It is undoubtedly true tliat the growth of eugenical ideals 
has not been, for the most part, due to religious feeling. It lias 
been chiefly the outcome of a very gradual, but very comprehen¬ 
sive, movement towards social amelioration, which has been going 
on for more tlian a century, and which lias involved a progressive 
effort towards the betterment of all tlie conditions of life. The 
ideals of this movement were proclaimed in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, they began to find e.xpression early in the nineteentli cen¬ 
tury, in the initiation of the modern system of sanitation, in the 
growth of factory legislation, in all the movements which liave 
been borne onwards by socialism hand in hand with individualism. 
The inevitable tendency has been slowly towards the root of the 
matter; it began to be seen tliat comparatively little can be 
effected by improving the conditions of life of adults; attention 
began to be concentrated on tlie child, on the infant, on the 
embryo in its mother’s woml), and this resulted in the fruitful 
movement of puericulture inspired by Pinard, and finally the 
problem is brought to its source at the point of procreation, and 
the regulation of se.vual selection between stocks and between 
individuals ns the prime condition of life. Here we have the 
science of eugenics which Sir Francis Galton has done so much 
to make a definite, vital, and practical study, and which in its 
wider bearings he defines as “the science udiich deals with those 
social eugenics that influence, mentally or physically, the racial 
qualities of future generations.” In its largest aspect, eugenics is, 
as Galton has elsewhere said, man’s attempt “to replace Xaturnl 
Selection by other processes that arc more merciful and not less 
effective.” 

Tn tlie last chapter of his ilcmorics of My Life (1008), on “Rnc® 
rmproveiiicnt,” Sir Fr.incis Galton sets forth the origin and develop¬ 
ment of his conception of the science of eugenics. The term, “eugenics, 
he first used in 1884, in his Uutnan Faculty, but the conception dates 
from 186.5. and even earlier. Galton 1ms more recently discussed the 
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problems of eugenics iu papers read before tlic Sociological Society 
(Socioioc/ical Papers^ vols. i and ii, ll>0o), in the Iferbort Spencer 
Lecture on “rrobability tlic Foundation of Eugenics/’ (1907), and else 
where. Gal ton’s numerous nieiiioirs on tliis subject have now been 
pnlrlisliHl in a collected form by the Eugenics Education Society, which 
was established in 1907, to furtlier an<l to popularize the eugenical 
uttituclo towards social questions; The Eugenics iteviexe is published 
by tliis Society. On the more strictly scientific side, eugenic studies aro 
carried on in the Eugenics laboratory of the University of London, 
established by Sir Francis Galton, and now working in connection with 
Professor Karl Pearson’s biometric laboratorj'. in University College. 
Much of Professor Pearson's statistical work in this and allied direc¬ 
tions, is the elaboration of ideas and suggestions thrown out by Galton. 
See, c.g., Karl Pearson's Robert Roylc Lecture, “The Scope and Impor¬ 
tance to the State of the Science of Xalional Eugenics” (1907). Rio- 
nic/riAd, edited by Karl Pearson in association with other workers, 
contains numerous statistical inemoir.s on eugenic.s, In Gernuiny, the 
Archiv (iir Ilasscn und GcscILHchnfiS'bioIogiCy and the PolithcH^Anthro- 
pologischc llcvuc, arc largely occupied with various aspects of such sub¬ 
ject^, and in Anierjca, The Pop«/<ir Scfriicc Honthly from time to time, 
publishes articles whicli have a bearing on eugenics. 


At one time there was a teiulcnc v to scolT, or to laugh, at tlie 
eugenic movement. It was regarded as an attempt to breed 
men as men breed animals, and it was thouglit a sufficiently easy 
task to sweep away this new movement with tlie remark that love 
laughs at holts and bars. It is now beginning to he better under¬ 
stood. ^>onc but fanatics dream of abolislnng love in order to 
elfett pairing by rule. It is merely a question of limiting the 
possible number of mates from whom each may select a partner, 
and tliat, we must remember, has always been done even by 
savages, for, as it has been said, “eugenics is the oldest of the 
sciences. The question has merely been transformed. Instead 
of being limited mechanically by caste, we begin to see that the 
choice of sexual mates must be limited intelligently by actual 
fitness. Promiscuous marriages have never been the rule; the 
poFsibdity of choice has always been narrow, and the most primi¬ 
tive peoples have exerted the most marked self-restraint. It is 
not so merely among remote races Init among our own European 
ancestors. Througliout the wliole period of Catholic supremacy 
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the Canon law multiplied the impediments to matrimony, as by 
ordaining that consanguinity to the fourth degree (third cous¬ 
ins), as well as spiritual relationship, is an impediment, and by 
such arbitrary prohibitions limited the range of possible mates at 
least as much as it would be limited by the more reasonable dic¬ 
tates of eugenic considerations. 

At the present day it may be said that the principle of the 
voluntary control of procreation, not for the selfish ends of the 
individual, but in order to extinguish disease, to limit human 
misery, and to raise the general level of humanity by substituting 
the ideal of quality for the vulgar ideal of mere quantity, is now 
generally accepted, alike by medical pathologists, embryologists 
and neurologists, and by sociologists and moralists. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations from distinguished au* 
Hiorities on this point. Thus, MetclinikofT points out {Essais Optimistes, 
p. 410) that orthobiosis seems to involve the limitation of ofTspring in 
til'’ fight against disease. Ballantyne concludes his great treatise on 
J.nt€tianal Pathology with the statement that “Eugenics” or well- 
begetting, is one of the world’s most pressing problems.” Dr. Louise 
Robinovitch, the editor of the Journal of Mental Pathology, in a bril¬ 
liant and thoughtful paper, read before the Rome Congress of Psy- 
chologj’ in 1005, well spoke in the Siime sense: “Nations have not 
yet elevated the energy of gcnesic function to the dignity of an energ)’. 
Other energies known to us, even of the meanest grade, have long since 
been wisely utilized, and their activities based on the principle of the 
strictest possible economy. This economic iitilization has been brought 
about, not through any enforcement of legislative restrictions, but through 
steadily progressive human intelligence. Economic handling of genesic 
function will. like the economic function of other energies, come about 
through a steady and progressive intellectual development of nations.” 
“Tlioro are circumstances,” says C. H. Hughes, (“Restricted Procrea¬ 
tion,” Alienist and ^’eurologist. May. 1908). “under which the propa¬ 
gation of a human life may be os gravely criminal as the taking of a 
life already begun.” 

From the general biological, as well as from the sociological side, 
the acceptance of the same standpoint is constantly becoming more 
general, for it is recognized ns the inevitable outcome of movements 

which have long been in progress. 

“Already,” wrote Tfaycrnft (Dorirtrii.sm and Rare Progress, p. 100), 
referring to the law for the prevention of cruelty to children, “publio 
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opinion bns ^xprps^ecl it«olf in tho public rulo that a man and woman, 
in besotting a child, must take upon themselves the obligration and re- 
spon>ii)ility of seeing that tliat child is not subjected to cruelty and 
liurdbhiiK It is but one step more to say that a man and a woman 
shall be under obligtition not to produce children, when it is certain 
that, from their want of plivsique, they will have to undergo sulTering, 
nnd will keep up but an uno<|ual struggle with their fellows.” 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, in his volume on Ilcrc<litu ilOiW), 
vigorously nnd temperately pleads (p. 52S \ for rational methods of 
eugenics, as specially demanded in an age like our own, when the unlit 
have been given a better chamc of re[)roduction than they liave ever 
been given in any other age. Bateson, again, referring to the growing 
kncwle<lgo of heredity, remarks ( Principles of IIcreditp. 10Of), 

p. 3031: ‘^Genetic knowledge must certainly lead to now conceptions 
of ju«ticc, and it is hy no means impossible that, in the light of such 
knowledge, public opinion will welcome measures likely to do more 
for the extinction of the criminal and the degenerate than has been ac¬ 
complished by ages of penal enactment/* Adole^-cent joutlis and girls, 
said Anton von Menger. in his last book, the pregnant .Ycuc S^ittmlrhrc 
(1003), must ho taught that the production of children, under certain 
cir iimstancc:«, is a crime: they must also be taught the voluntary re- 
fitrniiit of conception, even in health; such tonching. Monger rightly 
added, is n necessary preliminary to any legislation in this direction. 

Of recent years, many books and articles have been devoted to 
the advocacy of evigcnic methods. Mention may he ma<lc. for instance, 
of Population nml Progress (1007). by Montague Crackanthorpe, Presi¬ 
dent of the Ptigenies Kdneation Soeloty. See also. TTaveloek Ellis. "En- 


Rcnies and St. Valentine.” yincteenth r'e.irnrt/ ami After. May. 1006. 
It may be mentione<l that nearly thirty years ago. Miss .1. 11. Clapperton. 
in her ficicnti/ic Mcliorvini (ISS5, Ch. XVll). iKiinted out that the. 
voluntary- restraint of juocreation hy Xeo-Malthusian methods, apart 
from merely prudential motives, there clearly rix-ognized, is “a new key 
to the social position.” and a necessary condition for ‘‘national re- 
p’neration. ’ Professor Karl Pearson’s <7roi/nrfirorA- of Eugenics, (1000) 
is. perhaps, the best brief introduction to the subject. Mention may also 
Ih* ma.le of Dr. Salceby’s Parenthooil nnd Itacc Culture (1900), written 
in a [>opu)ar and enthusiastic manner. 


How widely the general principles of eugenics are now accepted 
ns the sound method of raising the level of the human race, was 
'veil sliown at a meeting of the Sociological Society, in lOO.i. when, 
after Sir Francis Gnlton had read papers on tlie question, the meeting 
heard the opinions of numerous sociologists, economists, biologists. an<l 
"•ell-known thinkers in various lands, who were present, or wljo Ijad 
sent communications. Some twenty-one expressed more or less unquali 
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fied approval, and only three or four had objections to offer, mostly on 
/natters of detail {Sociological Papers, published by the Sociological 
Society, vol. ii, 1905). 

If we ask by what channels this impulse towards the control 
of procreation for the elevation of the race is expressing itself 
in practical life, we shall scarcely fail to find that there are at 
least two such channels: (1) the growing sense of sexual respon¬ 
sibility among women as well as men, and (2) the conquest of 
procreative control which has been achieved in recent years, by 
the general adoption of methods for the prevention of conception. 

It has already been necessary in a previous chapter to dis¬ 
cuss the far-reaching significance of woman’s personal respon¬ 
sibility as an element in the modification of the sexual life of 
modem communities. Here it need only be pointed out that 
the autonomous authority of a woman over her own person, in the 
sexual sphere, involves on her part a consent to the act of pro¬ 
creation which must be deliberate. We are apt to think that 
this is a new and almost revolutionary demand; it is, however, 
undoubtedly a natural, ancient, and recognized privilege of 
women that they should not be mothers without their own con¬ 
sent. Even in the Islamic world of the Arabian Nights, we find 
that high praise is accorded to the “virtue and courage” of the 
woman who, having been ravished in her sleep, exposed, and aban¬ 
doned on the highway, the infant that was the fruit of this 
involuntary union, “not washing,” she said, “to take the respon¬ 
sibility before Allah of a child that had been bom without my 
consent.”^ The approval witli which this story is narrated 
clearly shows that to the public of Islam it seemed entirely just 
and humane that a woman should not have a child, except by her 
own deliberate will. We have been accustomed to say in later 
days that the State needs children, and that it is the business and 
the duty of women to supply them. But the State lias no more 
right than the individual to ravish a woman against her will. 
We are beginning to realize that if the State wants children it 


^ Mardrus, Les itillc vol. xvi, p. 168* 
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must make it agreeable to women to produce tliem, as under 
natural and equitable conditions it cannot fail to be. ‘'The 
women will solve the question of niankind,'’ said Ibsen in one 
of his rare and pregnant private utterances, “and they will do it 
as mothers.” But it is unthinkable that any question should 
ever be solved by a helpless, unwilling, and involuntary act which 
has not even attained to tire dignity of animal joy. 

It is sometimes supposed, and even assumed, that tlie demand 
of women tliat rnothorliooj must never be compulsory, means that they 
are unwilling to be mothers on any terms. In u few cases that may 
be RO, but it is certainly not the case as reganls the majority of 
sane and healthy women in any country. On the contrary, this demand 
is usually associated with the desire to glorify motherliood. if not, in¬ 
deed, even with the thought of extending mothorhuod to many wlio are 
to-day shut out from it. “It soem.s to me,’’ wrote L;»dy Henry Somerset, 
some years ago (“The Welcome Child, .liciui, April, 1S9 .t), “that life 
will be dearer and nobler the more we recognize tliat there is no in¬ 
delicacy in the climax and crown of creative power, but, rather, that 
it is the highest glory of the race. But if voluntary inolherhood is 
the crown of the race, involuntary compulsory iiiotherhoud is the very 
opposite. . . . Only when Iwth man and woman have learned that 

the most sacred of all functions given to women must be exercised bv 
tlie free will alone, can chiltlren be born into the world who have in 
them the joyous desire to live, who claim that sweetest privilege ol 
childhood, the certainty that they can expand in the sunshine of the 
love which is their clue.” Kllon Key, similarly, while i>ointiiig ouf 
iVeber Licbc und Bhc, pp. 14, 265) that the tyranny of the old 
Protestant religious .spirit which enjoined on women unlimited sub¬ 
mission to joyless motherhood within “the whited sepulchre of marriage” 
id now being broken, exalts the privileges of voluiit4»ry motherhood, while 
admitting that there may he a few exceptional cases in which women 
may withdraw themselves from motherhood for the sake of the other 
demands of their personality, though, “as a general rule, the woman 
who refuses motherhood in order to servo humanity, is like a soldier who 
prepares himself on the eve of battle for the forthcoming struggle by 
opening his veins.” Helene Stocker, likewise, reckons motherhood us 
one of the demands, one of the growing demands indeed, which women 
now make. “If, to-day,” she says (in the Preface to Licbc und die 

Frauen, 1906), “all the good things of life arc claimed even for women_ 

intellectual training, peonninn,’ independence, a Imjcpy vocation in life, 
» respected social position—and at the same time, as efumlly mattor-of- 
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course, and equally necessary, marriage and child, that demand no longer 
sounds, as it sounded a few years ago, the voice of a preacher in the 
wilderness.” 

Tlie degradation to which niotlierhood has, in the eyes of ntany, 
fallen, is due partly to the tendency to deprive women of any voice in 
the question, and partly to what H. G. Wells calls {Socialism and the 
Family, 1905) “the monstrous absurdity of women discharging their 
supreme social function, bearing and rearing children, in their spare 
time, as it uere, while they ‘earn their living* by contributing some 
half mechanical element to some trivial industrial product.” It would be 
Impracticable, and even undesirable, to insist that married women 
should not be allowed to work, for n work in the world is good for 
all. It is estimated that over thirty per cent, of the women workers 
in England are married or widows (James Haslam, Englishicoman, June, 
1909), and in T^ncashire factories alone, in 1901, there were 120.000 
married women employed. But it would be easily possible for the State 
to arrange, in its own interests, that a woman’s work at a trade should 
always give way to her work as a mother. It is the more undesirable that 
married women should be prohibited from working at a profession, 
since there are some professions for which a married woman, or, rather, 
a mother, is better equipped than an unmarried woman. This is notably 
the case as regards teaching, and it would he a good policy to allow 
married women teachers special privileges in the shape of increased free 
time and leave of absence. ^^Jiile in many fields of knowledge an un¬ 
married woman may be a most excellent teacher, it la highly undesirable 
that children, and especially girls, should he brought e.xclusively under 
the educational influence of unmarried teachers. 

The second great clianncl througli which the impulse towards 
the control of j)rncrcation for the elevation of the race is entering 
into practical life is by the general adoption, by the educated 
classes of all countries—and it must bo remembered that, in this 
matter at all evont.«, all classes are gradually beginning to become 
educated—of methods for the prevention of conception e.xcept 
when conception is deliberately desired. It is no longer permis¬ 
sible to discuss the validity of this control, for it is an accom¬ 
plished fact and has become a part of our modern morality. ^Tf 
a course of conduct is habitually and deliberately pursued l)y 
vast multitudes of otherwise wcll-conducted people, forming 
probably a majority of the whole educated class of the nation. 
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as Sidney Webb riglitly puts it, ‘"we must assume tliat it docs not 
conflict witli tlicir actual code of morality. 

Tlierc cniiiiot be nny doubt that-, so far as England is concernc<l, 
the prevention of conception is practiced, from prudential ur other 
motives, bv the vast majority of the educated classes. Tliis fact is well 
witliin tlic knowledge of all wlio are intimately acquainted with the 
facts of English family life. Thus, Dr. A. \V. Tljotnas writes {Ittifish 
itiilicnl Journaly Oct. 20, lOOC, p. 1066): ‘4'rom my experience as a 
general practitioner, I have no hesitation in saying timt ninety per cent, 
of young married couples of the comfortably-otT classes use preventives/* 
As a matter of fact, this rough estimate appears to be rather under than 
over tlie murk. In the very able paper already quoted, in which Sidney 
Webb shows that “the decline in the birthrate appears to be much 
greater in those sections ot the population wliich give proofs of thrift 
and forewght/* that this decline is •‘principally, if not entirely, the 
result of deliberate volition.” and that “a volitional regulation of the 
marriage state is now ubiquitous tliroughout England and Wales, 
among, apparently, a largo majority of the population.” the results are 
brought forward of a detailed inquiry carried otit by the Fabian Society. 
This inquirj' covered Hid families, selected at rnn<lom from all parts 
of Great Britain, and l^elonging to all sections of the middle class. The 
results are carefully analyred, and it is found that seventy-four families 
were unlimited, and two hundred and for tv-two voluntarilv liinitiHi. 

however, the decade l^>90-99 is taken by itself ns the typical 
period, it is found that of 120 marriages, 107 were limited, and only 
thirteen unlimitetl. while of these thirteen, five were ehildless nt tlie date 
of the return. In this decade, therefore, only seven unlimited fertile 
marriages are reported, out of a total of 12C. 

\Miat is true of Great Britain is true of nil other civilized 
countries, in the highest degree true of the most civilized countries, 
ftnd it finds expres*«ion in the well-known phenomenon of the declino 
of the birthrate. Tn mo<lern times, tins movement of decline began in 
Franco, producing a slow but steady diminution in the annua] num* 
ber of births, and in France the movement seems now to bo almost, 
or quite, arrested. But it has since taken place in all other progressive 
gantries, notably in the United States, in Canada, in Australia, and 
in New Zealand, ns well as in Germany. Austro-TTungary. Italy, Spa ini 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, P^nmark, Sweden, and Norway. To 
England, it has heen eontinuous since 1877. Of the great countries. 

t Sidney Webb, Popular Scirncr Monihhf. 1906. p. 526 (previovnlv 
pnblished in the lou<io,j Tinted. Oct. 11, 16.'10061. Tn Ch. IX of the 

pre^ont vobime it has already been necessarj" to discuss the mcuniiic of 
the term, “moralitv/' 
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Russia is the only one in which it has not yet taken place, and among 
the masses of the Russian population we find less education, more 
poverty, a higher deathrate, and a greater amount of disease, than in 
any other groat, or even small, civilized country. 

It is sometimes said, indeed, that (he decline of the birthrate is 
not entirely due to the voluntary control of procreation. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that certain other elements, common under civilized con¬ 
ditions. such as the postponement of marriage in women to a com¬ 
paratively late age, tend to diminish the size of the family. But when 
all such allowances have been made, the decline is still found to be 
real and large. This has been shown, for instance, by the statistical 
analyses made by Arthur Newsholme and T. H. C. Stevenson, and by 
G. Yule, both published in Journal Royal Statistical Society, April, 1900. 

Some have supposed that, since the Catholic Church forbids in¬ 
complete sexual intercourse, this movement for the control of procreation 
will involve a relatively much greater increase among Catholic than among 
non-Catholic populations. This, however, is only correct under certain 
conditions. It is quite true that in Ireland there has been no fall in 
the birthrate, and that the fall is but little marked in those Lan¬ 
cashire towns which possess a large Irish element. But in Belgium, 
ItiUy, Spain, and other mainly Catholic countries, the decline in the 
birthrate is duly taking place. What has happened is that the Church 
—always alive to sexual questions—has realized the im])ortance of tho 
modern movement, and has adapted herself to it, by proclaiming to her 
more ignorant and uneducated children that incomplete intercourse is 
a deadly sin, while at the same time refraining from making inquiries 
into this matter among her more educated members. The question was 
definitely brought up for Papal judgment, in 1842, by Bishop Bouvier 
of Lc Mans, who stated the matter very clearly, representing to the 
Pope (Gregory XVI) that the prevention of conception was becoming 
very common, and that to treat it as a deadly sin merely resulted in 
driving the penitent away from confession. After mature considera¬ 
tion, the Curia Sacra Pocnitentiaria replied by pointing out, ns regards 
tlie common method of withdrawal before omission, tliat since it was 
due to the wrong act of the man, the woman who has been forced by 
her husband to consent to it, has committed no sin. Further, the 
Bishop was reminded of the wise dictum of Liguori, “the most learned 
and experienced man in these matters,” that the confessor is not 
usually called upon to make inquiry \ipon so delicate a matter as the 
4ebxtum conjugal^, and, if his opinion is not asked, he should be silent 
(Bouvier, Dissertatio in sextum Dccalogi pt(Tccptum; supplemcntunx ad 
Txactatum do Matrimonio. 1840, pp. 170-182; quoted by Hans Ferdy, 
ScxualProbhmr, Aug., 1008. p. 498). We see. therefore, that, among 
Catholic as well as among non-CathoIic populations* the adontion of pro- 
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rentive metho-ls of conception follows progress aii<l civili7-;itioii, and tliat 
the general practice of such methods by Catholics (with the tacit consent 
of the Church) is merely a matter of time. 

From time to time many fnei;Uc-tie pei*son3 have noisily 
tlemandetl tliat a stop slioiiltl Ije put to the decline of the birth¬ 
rate, for, they argue, it means “'line sniciiie." It is now begin¬ 
ning to be realised, however, that this ontery was a foolish and 
mischievous mistake. It is impossible to walk through the streets 
of any great city, full of vast numbers of persons who, obviously, 
ought never to have been horn, without recognizing that the 
birthrate is as yet verv far above its normal and liealtliv limit. 
The greatest States have often been the smallest so far as more 
number of citizens is concerned, for it is ip.iality not <pnintity tliat 
counts. And while it is true that the increase of the best tvpes 
of citizens can only enrich a State, it is now becoming intolerable 
that a nation should increase by the mere <liiinping down of 
procreative refuse in its midst. It is beginning to be realized 
that this process not only depreciates the (piality of a people but 
imposes on a State an inordinate financial burden. 

It is now well recognized that largo families are nssocinted with 
degeneracy, ami. in the widest sense, with uhnurmnlity of cvciv kind. 
Thus, it is iiiidouhtedly true that men of genius tend to belong to 
very large familie.s, thougli it may he pointed out to those who h'ur 
an alarming di*cren3c of genius from the tendency to the limiU- 
tiou of the family, that the position in the family most often 
occupied by the child of ge-nius is the firstborn. (See Havelock 
Kills, A Sltidi/ of pp. 115-120). The insane, the idiotic, 

imbecile, and weak-minded, the criminal, the epileptic, the hysterical, the 
neurasthenic, the tuboreulnr, all, it would appear, tend to belong to 
large families (see c.g., Havelock Ellis. o/>. cit., p. 110; Toulouse, Lcs 
Causes (le la Folic, p. 91; Harriet Alexander, “Malthusianism and 
I^cgeneracy.” A/icniaf and ycurologisl. Jan., 1901). It hajj, indeed, 
been shown by Heron, Vearson, and Goring, that not only the eldest- 
horn, but also the second-born, are .specially liable to sufTer from patho¬ 
logical defect (insanity, criminality, tuberculosis). There is, how- 
O'Pv, it would scorn, a fallacy in the common interpretation of this fact. 
According to Van den Vcldcn (as quoted in FcTual-Problcinc, May, 1909, 
P- 3^1), this tendency is fully counterbalanced by the rising mortality 
of children from the firstborn onward. The greater pathological ten- 
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dency of the earlier children is thus simply the result of a less stringent 
selection by death. So far as they show any really greater pathological 
tendency, apart from this fallacy, it is perhaps due to premature mar¬ 
riage. Tliere is another fallacy in the frequent statement that tlie 
children in small families are more feeble than those in large families. 
We have to distinguish between a naturally small family, and an arti¬ 
ficially small family. A family which is small merely as the result of 
the feeble procreative energy of the parents, is likely to be a feeble 
family; a family which is small as the result of the deliberate con¬ 
trol of the parents, shows, of course, no such tendency. 

These considerations, it will be seen, do not modify the tendency 
of the large family to be degenerate. We may connect this phenomenon 
with the disposition, often shown by nervously rrnsound and abnormal 
persons, to believe that they have a special aptitude to procreate fine 
cliildren. “I believe that everyone has a special vocation,” said a man 
10 Marro [La Puheria. p. 439); “I find that it is my vocation to beget 
superior children.” He begat four,—an epileptic, a lunatic, a dipso- 
n'oniac, and a valetudinarian,—-and himself died insane. Most people 
have come across somewhat similar, though perhaps less marked, 
cases of this delusion. In a matter of such fateful gravity to other 
human beings, no one can safely rely on his own unsupported impres¬ 
sions. 


Tlie demand of national efficiency tlius corresponds with the 
demand of developing liumanitarianism, wliich, liaving begun by 
attempting to ameliorate the conditions of life, has gradually 
begun to realize tliat it is necessary to go deeper and to ameliorate 
life itself. For while it is undoubtedly true that much may be 
done by acting systematically on the conditions of life, the more 
searching analysis of evil environmental conditions only sei'vcs 
to show that in large parts they are based in the human organism 
itself and were not only pre-natal, but prc-conceptional, being 
involved in the quality of the parental or ancestral organisms. 

Putting aside, however, all humanitarian considerations, the 
serious error of attempting to stem the progress of civilization 
in the direction of procreative control could never liave occurred 
if the general tendencies of zoological evolution had been under¬ 
stood, even in tlieir elements. All zoological progress is from the 
more prolific to the less prolific; the higher tlie species the 
fruitful are its individual members. The same tendency is 
found witliin tlie limits of the human species, though not in an 
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invariable straight line; the growth of civilization involves a 
diminution in fertility. This is by no means a new phenomenon; 
ancient Rome and later Geneva, "the Protestant Rome," bear 
witness to it; no doubt it has occurred in everv liiuh centre of 
moral and intellectual culture, although the data for measuring 
the tendency no longer exist. M’lien we take a sulhoientlv wide 

* w » 

and intelliitent survey, we realize that the tendency of a com- 
inunitv to slacken its natural rate of increase is an essential 
phenomenon of all .adyanced civilization. The more intelligent 
nations have manifested the tendency first, and in each nation 
the more educated classes have taken the lead, but it is only a 
matter of time to bring all civilized nations, and all social classes 
in each nation, into line.^ This movement, we liave to remem* 
bor—in opposition to the ignorant outcry of certain would-be 
moralists and politicians—is a beneficent movement. It means 
a greater regard to the quality than to the quantity of the 
increase; it involves the possibility of combating successfullv the 
evils of higli mortality, disease, overcrowding, and all the mani¬ 
fold misfortunes wliicli inevitably accompany a too exuberant 
birthrate. For it is onlv in a community wliicli increases 
slowly that it is possible to secure the adc<iuate economic adjust* 
nient and environmental modifications necessary for a sane and 
wholesome civic and personal life.- If those pci*sons who raise 
the cry of “race suicide” in face of the decline of tlie birtli* 
rate really had tlie knowledge and intelligence to realize the 
manifold evils which they are invoking they would deserve to be 
treated as criminals. 


* Tims, in Paris, in 190G, in the rick quarters, the birthrate per 
1.000 inhabitants was 10.09; in well-to-do quarter.*, 22..>1; and in 
poor quarters, 29.70. Here we see that, while the birthrate falls and 
rises with social ola.ss, tven among the poor ami least restrained class 
tliH birthrate is still but little aUive the general average for England, 
where prevention is widespread, and very eonsitlerably lower than the 
averago (now rapi<lly fnlliiigl in Germany. It is evident that even 
among the poor class there is a process of leveling up to the higher 
cia*se8 in this matter. * 

.. have developed these point.s more fn detail in two articles in 

the /k’.'rirrr, November, 1903. and April, 1904. See also, 

luishee, “The Heelining Birthrate and Its Causes," Popular -Science 
Uonthlp, Aug., 1903, 
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On the practical side a knowledge of the possibility of pre« 
venting conception has, doubtless, never been quite extinct in 
civilization and even in lower stages of culture, though it has 
mostly been utilized for ends of personal convenience or practiced 
in obedience to conventional social rules wliich demanded chastity, 
and has only of recent times been made subservient to the larger 
interests of society and the elevation of the race. The theoretical 
basis of the control of procreation, on its social and economic, as 
distinct from its eugenic, aspects, may be said to date from 
Malthus's famous Essay on Population, first published in 1798, 
an epoch-marking book,—though its central thesis is not sus¬ 
ceptible of actual demonstration,—since it not only served as the 
starting-point of the modern humanitarian movement for the 
control of procreation, but also fumislied to Darwin (and 
independently to Wallace also) tlie fruitful idea which was 
finally developed into the great evolutionary theory of natural 
selection. 

llalthus, however, was very far from suggesting that the 
control of procreation, which he advocated for the benefit of 
mankind, should be exercised by the introduction of preventive 
mctliods into sexual intercourse. He believed that civilization 
involved an increased power of self-control, which would make it 
possible to refrain altogether from sexual intercourse, when such 
self-restraint was demanded in the interests of humanity. Later 
thinkers realized, however, that, while it is undoubtedly true that 
civilization involves greater forethought and greater self-control, 
we cannot anticipate that those qualities should be developed to 
the extent demanded by Malthus, especially when the impulse 
to be controlled is of so powerful and explosive a nature. 

James Hill was the pioneer in advocating Neo-Halthusian 
metliods, though lie spoke cautiously. In 1818, in the article 
“Colony” in the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
after remarking that the means of checking the unrestricted 
increase of the population constitutes “the most important prac¬ 
tical problem to which the wisdom of the politician and moralist 
can be applied,” he continued: “If the superstitions of the 
nursery were discarded, and the principle of utility kept steadily 
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in view, a solution might not be very difficult to be found.” 
Four years later, Janies Mill's friend, the Itadical reformer, 
Francis IMace, more distinctly expressed the thought that was 
evidently in Mill’s mind. Alter enumerating the facts concern- 
ing the necessity of self-control in procreation and the evils of 
early marriage, which he thinks ought to be clearly taught. Place 
continues: “If a hundredth, jierliaps a thousandth jiart of the 
pains were taken to teach these truths, that are taken to teach 
dogmas, a great change for the better might, in no considerable 
space of time, be expected to take place in the appearance and 
the habits of the peojile. If, above all, it were once clearly under¬ 
stood that it was not disreputable for married persons to avail 
themselves of such precautionary means as would, without being 
injurious to liealth, or destructive of female delicacy, prevent 
conception, a sufficient clieck miglit at once be given to the 
increase of pojiulation beyond the means of subsistence; nee and 
misery, to a prodigious extent, might be removed from society, 
and the object of Mr, ^lalthus, ^Ir. Godwin, and of every 
philanthropic person, he promoted, by the increase of comfort, 
of intelligence, and of moral conduct, in the mass of the popula¬ 
tion. The course recommended will, 1 am fully persuaded, at 
some period bo pursued by the people even if left to themselves.”i 
It was not long before Place's prophetic words began to he 
lealized, and in another half century the movement was alTecting 
the birthrate of all civilized lands, thougli it can scarcely vet 
be said that justice has been done to the pioneers who promoted 
it in the face of much persecution from the ignorant and super¬ 
stitious public whom they sought to benefit. In 1831, liobert 
Dale Owen, the son of Pobert Owen, published his Morai 
Physiology, setting fortli tlie methods of preventing concej.tion. 
A little later the brothers George and C'harles Drysdale (born 
1825 and 1829), two ardent and unwearying philanthropists, 
devoted much of their energy to the propagation of Neo-JIal- 
thusian principles. George Drysdale, in 1854, piiblislied his 


^ Franoift Plac^ lUuMrations 

laixon, 1822, p. I65* 


und Proofs of the Principle of Popu 
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Elements of Social Science, which during many years had an 
enormous circulation all over Europe in eight different languages. 
It was by no means in every respect a scientific or sound work, 
but it certainly had great influence, and it came into the hands 
of many who never saw any other work on sexual topics. 
Although the Neo-Malthusian propagandists of those days often 
met with much obloquy, their cause was triumphantly vindicated 
in 1876, when Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, having been 
prosecuted for disseminating Neo-Malthusian pamphlets, tlie 
charge was dismissed, the Lord Chief Justice declaring that so 
ill-advised and injudicious a charge had probably never before 
been made in a court of justice. This trial, even by its mere 
publicity and apart from its issue, gave an enormous impetus to 
the Neo-Malthusian movement. It is well known that the steady 
decline in the English birthrate begun in 1877, the year follow¬ 
ing the trial. There could be no more brilliant illustration of 
the fact, that what used to be called “the instruments of 
Providence” are indeed unconscious instruments in bringing 
about great ends which they themselves were far from either 
intending or desiring. 

In 1877, Dr. C. R. Drj’sdalc founded the Malthusian League, and 
edited a periodical. The Malthusian, aided througljout by hia wife, Dr. 
Alice Drysdah* Vickery. He died in 1907. (The noble and pioneering 
work of the Drysdsiles h.is not yet been adequately recognized in their 
own country; an appreointive and well-informed article by Dr. Hermann 
Rolileder, “Dr. C. R. Drj'.sdalc, Der Hauptvortreter der Neunialthusian* 
ische Lehre,” appeared in the Zcitschrift fur Scxualicisscnschaft, .March, 
1908). There are now societies and periodicals in all civilized countries 
for tiio propagation of Neo-Malthusian principles, as they are still com¬ 
monly culled, lliough it would be desirable to avoid the use of Malthus’s 
name in this connection. In the medical profession, the advocacy of 
preventive methods of sexual intercourse, not on social, but on medical 
and nygienic grounds, began same thirty years ago, though in France, 
at on earlier date, ILicihorskI advocated the method of avoiding the 
neighborhood of menstrtiation. In Germany. Dr. Mensingn, the gjni^ 
cologist, is the most prominent advocate, on medical and hygienio 
grounds, of what ho terms “facultative sterility,” which he first p>it for¬ 
ward about 1889. In Russia, about the some time, artificial sterility 
was first openly advocated by the distinguished g}iuPcologi.st, Profess^* 
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Ott, at the St. Petersburg Obstetric and Gynaecologicjil Societj’. Such 
medical recoujnicndations. in particular cases, arc now becoming common. 

There are certain cases in which a j)er*on ought not to marry at 
all; this is so, for iiistaiKC, when there ha< been an attack of in.'.atiity; 
it can never be said with cerUtinty that a person who has had one 
attack of insanity will mit have another, and persons who hav“ liad such 
attacks ought not, as Blaiidford says ( Lumleian Lectures on Insanity, 
Btilish Medical Journul, April 20, ISbaj, “to iniliet on their partner 
for life, the anxiety, and even danger, of another attack." Tlierc are 
other and mimeroiis cases in which marriage may be permittssl, or may 
have already taken place, under more favorable circumstances, but where 
it is. or has become, biglily desirable that there should l>e no children. 
This is the case when a first attack of insanity occurs after marriage, 
the more urgently if the affected party is the wife, and especially if the 
disease takes the form of puerperal mania. “What can be more la¬ 
mentable.” asks lUandford [loc cit.), than to see a woman break down 
in childbed, recover, break tlown again with the next child, and so on, 
for six, seven, or eight children, the recovery between each being loss 
and less, until slie is almost a chronic maniaeV It has l)oen found, 
moreover, by Tredgold {Lancet. May 17. 1002). that among children 
born to insane mothers, the mortality is twice as great as the ordinary 
infantile mortality, in even the poorest districts. In cases of unions 
between persons with tuberculous antwedents, also, it is held by many 

by Mas«alongo, in discus-sjng tuberculosis and marriage at the 
Tuberculosis Congress, at Naples, in 1000) that every precavition should 
be taken to make the marriage childless. In a third class of cases, it is 
necossarj- to limit the children to one or two; this happens in some 
forms of heart disease, in which pregnancy has a progressively deteriorat¬ 
ing effect on the heart (Kisch. Thnapnitisrhc Monataheft. Feb., 189S, 
and Sexual Life of ironian; Vinay. hjon Medical. .Tan. S, ISSO); in 
some cases of heart disease*, however, it is |>ossihlc that, though there 
is no reason for prohibiting marriage, it is desirable for a woman not 
to have any children (.1. F. Blacker. “Heart Disease in Relation to 
Pregnancy." Drilish Medical Journal, ifay 25. 1907). 

In all such cases, the recommendation of preventive methods of 
intercourse is obviously on indispensable aid to the physician in em¬ 
phasizing the supremacy of hygienic precautions. In the absence of 
such methods, he can never be sure that his warnings w ill be heard, and 
even the observance of his advice would be attended with various un¬ 
desirable results. It sometimes happens that a married couple agree, 
even before marriage, to live together without sexual relations, hut. for 
arious reasons, it Is seldon' found possible or convenient to maintain 
this rc*:M)lution for a long porio<L 
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It is the recognition of these and similar considerations 
which has led—though only within recent years—on the one 
hand, as we have seen, to the embodiment of the control of 
procreation into the practical morality of all civilized nations, 
and, on the other hand, to the assertion, now perhaps witliout 
exception, by all medical authorities on matters of sex* that the 
use of the methods of preventing conception is under certain 
circumstances urgently necessary and quite harmless.^ It 
arouses a smile to-day when we find that less than a century ago 
it was possible for an able and esteemed medical author to 
declare that the use of “various abominable means” to prevent 
conception is ‘biased upon a most presumptuous doubt in the 
conservative power of the Creator.”^ 

The adaptation of theory to practice is not yet complete, 
and we could not expect that it should be so, for, as wc have seen, 
there is always an antagonism between practical morality and 
traditional morality. From time to time flagrant illustrations of 
this antagonism occur.® Even in England, which played a 
pioneering part in the control of procreation, attempts are still 
made—sometimes in quarters where we have a right to expect a 


• See, €.<}., a weighty chapter in the Scxun/Zcftm und ycn'cnlcidcn 
of T.«Avenfcl(l, one of the most judicious ajititorities on sexual pnthologj’. 
Twenty-live years ago, as many will remenil)er, the medical student was 
usu.ally tjuight that preventive metliods of intercourse led to nil sorts 
of serious results. At that time, however, reckless and undesirable 
methods of prevention seem to have been more prevalent than now. 

Zltfichael Ryan. I’hiloaophif of Marriapr. p. 9. To enable "the 
conservative power of the Creator” to exert itself on the myriads of 
gerniiiml htiman beings secreted during liis life-time by even one man, 
would require a world full of women, while the corresponding problem 
as regards a woman is altogether too dilhcult to cope with. The process 
by which life has been built up, far from being a process of universal 
conservation, has been a process of stringent selection and vast de¬ 
struction; the progress effected by civilization merely lies in making 
this blind process intelligent 

3 Thus, in Belgium, in 1908 {Sfexital-Problemr, Feb.. 1909, p. IJO). 
a physician (Dr. Mascaux) who had been prominent in promoting a 
knowledge of preventive methods of conception, was condemned to three 
months imprisonment for "offense against moralityl’ Tn cnjie, 

Dr. Helene Stocker comments {Die Ncuc Generation, Jan., inoj. p. M. 
"morality” is another name for ignorance, timidity, hypocrisy, pnmerj, 
coarseness, and lack of conscience. It must he remembered, however 
In explanation of this iniquitous iudgnient. that for some years pass 
the clerical party has been politically predominant in Belgium. 
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better knowledge—to ca>t discredit on a movement whicli. since 
it has conquered alike scientific approval and popular practice, 
it Is now idle to call in question. 

It would be out of j)lace to discuss here the various methods 
which are used for the control of procreation, or their respective 
merits and defects. Jt is sutlicicnt to say that the condom or 
protective sheath, which seems to he the most ancient of all 
. methods of preventing conception, after withdrawal, is now 
regarded by nearly all authorities as, when properly n.'^cd, the 
safest, the most convenient, and the most harmless method.’ 
This is the opinion of Kralft-Kbiiig, of Moll, of Sehrenck-.\ot- 
ning, of Lbwenfeld, of I'orel, of Kisch, of Furbringer. to mention 
only a few of the most distinguished medical authorities.- 


Ilipro is some interest in nttoniptiii}' to traec the origin ami history 
of the condom, tiioiigli it seems iin|>ossible to do so witli any precision. 
It is prubiible that, in a rudiinenUiry form, smli an appliance is of 
great antiquity. In China and Japan, it would n|ipenr, rounds of oiled 
silk paper are used to cover the mouth of the womb, at all events, by 
prostitutes. This seems the simplest and most obvious im-chanical 


method of preventing conception, and may have suggested the applica¬ 
tion of a sheath to the penis as a more effectual mcthoil. In Kurope. 
it is in the middle of the si.Kteenth century, in Italy, that we lirst seem 
to hear of such appliances, in the shape of linen sheaths, adapted to the 
sliape of the penis; FaMopiu.s recommended the use of such an appli- 
nncc. Improvements in the manufacture were gradually devised; the 
caecum of the lamb was employed, and afterwards, isinglass. It appears 


It has l>cen objected that the condom cannot be used bv the 
'orj {Kwrc.st. on account of its cost, but Hans I'onlv. in » detailed 
paper {i^exuairroblcmr. Doe., 1908), shows that the usc of the c-on- 
diim cun be brought within the means of the very jioore.st if care is 

iv M Nvstrbm {Sexual- 

patients and others, recommending the condom, and explaining its use. 
the vnrin f’ ‘V* Scxual Life of IVoman. after .liscussing fully 

f M.r 5 n« prevention, decides in favor of the condoin 

SrW Kaminer, Health ai,d Disease in Re- 

“relau^oiv ^ the condom is 

the question at enitlr 

«ndom. Ford adds (p. ,5-14). is duf lo 
(' fact that wc are not aoeuatomecl to it« •‘cve-irHft^oq nro o 

‘•inlly lesthetic. but the poetry nf life does not suffo? exceJsiveh fJJS 
their use, which, m many cases, cannot he dispensed with.” ^ 
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that a considerable improvement in the manufacture took place in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century, and this improvement was generally 
associated with England. The appliance thus became known as the Eng¬ 
lish cape or mantle, the “capote anglaise,” or the “redingote anglaise,” 
and, under the latter name, is referred to by Casanova, in tlie middle of 
the eighteenth century (Casanova, il6moirea, ed. Gamier, vol. iv, p. 404); 
Casanova never seems, however, to have used these rodingotes himself, 
not caring, he said, “to shut myself up in a piece of dead skin in order 
to prove that I am perfectly alive.” These capotes—then made of gold¬ 
beaters’ skin—were, also, it appears, known at an earlier period to 
JIme. de R4vign&, who did not regard them with favor, for, in one of 
her letters, she refers to them as “cuirasses contre la voluptG et toiles 
d'arraignCe contre le mal.” The name, “condom,” dates from the 
eighteenth century, first appearing in France, and is generally con¬ 
sidered to be that of an English physician, or surgeon, who invented, 
or, rather, improved the appliance. Condom is not, however, an English 
name, but there is an English name, Condon, of which “condom” may 
well be a corruption. This supposition is strengthened by the fact that 
the word sometimes actually was written “condon.” Thus, in lines 
quoted by Bachaumont, in his Diary (Dec. 15, 1773), and supposed to bo 
addressed to a former ballet dancer who had become a prostitute, I 
find:— 

“Du condon ccpeiidant, vous connaisscz I’usage, 

• * • • 

Le conrfon, e’est la loi, ma fille, ct les prophfttes!” 

Tlic difficulty remains, however, of discovering any Englishman of 
the name of Condon, who can plausibly be associated with the condom; 
doubtless he took no care to put the matter on record, never suspecting 
the fame that would accrue to his invention, or the immortality that 
awaited his name. I find no mention of any Condon in the records 
of the College of Physicians, and at the College of Surgeons, also, 
where, indeed, the old lists are very imperfect, Mr. Victor Plnrr, the 
librarian, after kindly making a search, has assured me that there is 
AO record of the name. Other varying explanations of the name have 
iSeen offered, with more or less assurance, though usually withojit any 
proofs. Tlius, Hyrtl (Handbuch dcr Topographiachen Anatomic, 7th ed., 
vol. ii, p. 212) states that the condom was originally called gondom, 
from the name of the English discoverer, a Cavalier of Charles II s our , 
Who first prepared it from the amnion of the sheep; Gondom is, tmw- 
^vor, no moro an nam<» than Condom. Tlioro linppons ^ 

French town, in Gascony, enlled Condom, and Bloch suggests, w i 
anv evidence, that this furnished the name; if so. however, it is ‘"JP 
nbio that it would have been unknown in France. Finally, I ans 
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iOTi^der> that it Is ih-rivcd from ^'condus”—that which pres^n’cs-—and. 
in accordance with liis theorv, he terms the condom a condus. 

Tlie early hiatorj’ of the condom is briclly di^cu^sed by various 
^Titers, as hy Prok?ch, Die Vorbauung der PcncrivcAcn Krankhcitcn^ 
p. 4S; Bloeli, Sexual Life of Our Time, Chs. XV and XXVIII; Cabant>s^ 
Indiscretions dc VUistoire, p. 121, etc. 

The control of procreation by the prerention of conception 
has, we have seen, become a part of tlie morality of civilized 
peoples. There is another method, not indeed for preventing 
conception, but for limiting offspring, whicli is of much more 
ancient aj)pearance in the world, though it lias at different times 
been very differently viewed and still arouses widely opposing 
opinions. This is the method of abortion. 

\\ hile the practice of abortion has by no means, like the 
practice of preventing conception, become accepted in civilization, 
it scarcely ajipcars to e.xcite profound repulsion in a large proper- 
tion of the population of civilized countries. The majority of 
women, not excluding educated and higldy moral women, wlio 
become pregnant against their wish contemplate the possibility 
of procuring abortion without tlie slightest twinge of conscience, 
and often are not cvi-n aware of the usual professional attitude of 
the Church, the law, and medicine regarding abortion. Prob¬ 
ably all doctors have encountered this fact, and even so dis¬ 
tinguished and correct a medico-legist as Brouardel statcdi that 
he had been not infrequently solicited to procure abortion, for 
themselves or their wet-nurses, by ladies who looked on it as a 

perfectly natural thing, and had not the least suspicion that the 
law regarded the deed as a crime. 

It 18 not, therefore, surprising that abortion is exceedingly 
common m all civilized and progressive countries. It cannot 
indeed, unfortunately, be said that abortion has been conducted 
in accordance with eugenic considerations, nor lias it often 
been so much as advocated from the eugenic standpoint. But 
in numerous classes of cases of undesired pregnancy, occur- 
ng m women of character and energy, not accustomed to submit 
tamely to co nditions they may not have sought, and in any case 

i L'A.vortcmcnt. p. 43. 
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consider undesirable, abortion is frequently resorted to. It is 
usual to regard the United States as a land in which the practice 
especially flourishes, and certainly a land in which the ideal of 
chastity for unmarried women, of freedom for married women, 
of independence for all, is actively followed cannot fail to be 
favorable to the practice of abortion. But the way in which the 
prevalence of abortion is proclaimed in the United States is 
probably in large part due to the honesty of the Americans in 
settingforth, and endeavoring to correct, wh-it, rightly or wrongly, 
they regard as social defects, and may not indicate any real 
pre-eminence in the practice. Comparative statistics are diffi¬ 
cult, and it is certainly true that abortion is extremely common 
in England, in France, and in Germany. It is probable that any 
national differences may be accounted for by differences in gen¬ 
eral social habits and ideals. Thus in Germany, where con¬ 
siderable sexual freedom is permitted to unmarried women and 
married women are verv domesticated, abortion mav be less fre* 
qiient than in France where purity is stringently demanded from 
the young girl, while the married woman demands freedom for 
work and for pleasure. But such national differences, if tliey 
exist, are tending to be levelled down, and charges of criminal 
abortion are constantlv becoming more common in Germanv; 
though this increase, again, may be merely due to greater zeal 
in pursuing the offence. 


Brouardel {op. cit., p. 39) quotes Itie opinion that, in New York, 
only one in every thousand abortions is discovered. Dr. J. F. Scott 
{The Sexual In/tlinet. Cli. VITI). who is himself strongty opposed to 
the practice, consider.s that in America, the custom of procuring abortion 
has to-day reached “such vast proportions as to be almost beyond be¬ 
lief,” while “countless thousands” of cases are never reported. ‘It has 
intreased so rapidly in our day and generation,” Scott states, that it 
has created surprise and alarm in the minds of all conscientious per 
eons who are informed of the extent to which it is carried. 
sumption that those who approve of abortion are necessarily not con 
scientious persons” is, as we shall see, mistaken.) The chanj^ 
taken place since 1840. The Michigan Special Committee on Criminal 
Abortion reported in 1881 that, from correspondence with neaHv ono 
hundred physicians, it appeared that there came to the knowledge oi 
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the profes«;ion «**vciiteon abortions to every one hiindred pregnancies; 
to tiiese, the eoinniittee believe, may be achitHi as many more that never 
came to the physician’s knowleilge. The commitlw furtlier quoted, 
tliuugh without eudoisemcnt, the opinion of a physician who believed 
that a change is now coming over public feeling in regard to the 
abortionist, who is beginning to be regarded in America as a useful mem¬ 
ber of society, and even a benefactor. 

In England, also, there appears to have been a marked increase 
of abortion during recent years, perhaps specially marked among the 
poor and hard-working classes. A writer in the lirithh Medical Journal 
(April 9, 1904, p. 805) finds that abortion is “wholesale and sy.stcniatic,” 
and gives four cases occurring in his practice during four months, in 
which women either attempted to produce abortion, or requested him 
to do so; they were married women, usually with largo families, and 
in delicate health, and were willing to endure any sulTcring, if they 
might be saved from ftirther child-bearing. Alrortion is frequently ef¬ 
fected, or attempted, by taking “Female Pills,” which contain small 
portions of lead, and are thus liable to produce very serious svni|itoms, 
whether or not they indtice alwrtioii. Profes.^or Artluir Hall, of Shef¬ 
field, who has especially studied thi.s use of lead (“The Increa.sing L’so 
of I..ead as an .Abortifncicnl,” lirilish Medical Journal, March 18, 1905), 
finds that the practice has lately become very common in the English 
Midlands, and is gradually, it appears, widening its circle. It occurs 
chielly among married women with families, belonging to the working 
class, and it tends to become specially prevalent during periods of trade 
depression (cf. G. Newman, Infant Mortality, p. 81). Women of bet¬ 
tor social class resort to professional abortionists, and sometimes go 
over to Paris. 

In France, also, and especially in Paris, there has been a great 
increase during recent years in the practice of abortion. (See c.g., a dis¬ 
cussion at the Paris Sooi6t6 do MMceine Lc-gale. .IrcAiics d'Anthro- 
pologic CrimincUe, May. 1907.) Dolf-ris has shown {Bulletin dc la So- 
ciftf d'Obst^lrique, Feb., 190.5) that in (he Paris MatorniWs the per¬ 
centage of abortions in pregnancies doubled between 1898 and 1904, 
and DolCris estimates that al^mt half of these abortions were artificially 
induced. In Franco, abortion is mainly curried on by professional 
a lortionists. One of these. Mme. Tliomns, who was condemned to penal 
servitude, in 1891, acknowledged performing 10.000 alwrtions during 
^ t years; her charge for the operation was two francs and upward.'^ 
»he was a peasant’s daughter, brought up in the home of her uncle, 
n doctor, whose medical and obstetrical books she had devoured ( A. 
Haition. U France cn mi,, pp. 029-631). French public opinion is 
lenient to abortion, e.speeinlly to women who perform the operation on 
tliemselvcs; not many cases are brought into court, and of these, forty 
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per cent, are acquitted (Eugene Baus5?et, VAvortemeni Criminel, These 
de Paris, 1907). Ihe professional abortionist is, liowevcr, usually sent 
to prison. 

In Germany, also, abortion appears to have greatly increased 
dtiring recent years, and the yearly number of cases of criminal abor¬ 
tion brought into the courts was, in 1903, more than double as many as 
in 1885. (See, also, Elisabeth Zanzinger, GeschUcht und Gesellschaft, 
Bd. II, Heft 5; and Scrual-Probleme, Jan., 1908, p. 23.) 

In view of these facts it is not surprising tliat the induction 
of abortion lias been permitted and even encouraged in many 
civilizations. Its unqualified condemnation is only found in 
Christendom, and is due to theoretical notions. In Turkey, 
under ordinary circumstances, there is no punishment foi 
abortion. In the classic civilization of Greece and Home, like¬ 
wise, abortion was permitted though with certain qualifications 
and conditions. Plato admitted the mother’s right to decide on 
abortion but said that the question sliould be settled as early as 
possible in pregnancy. Aristotle, who approved of abortion, wae 
of the same opinion. Zeno and the Stoics regarded the feetus as 
the fruit of the womb, the soul being acquired at birth ; this was 
in accordance w’ith Poman law which decreed that the foetus only 
became a human being at birth.' Among the Komans abortion 
became very common, but, in accordance with the patriarchal 
basis of early Roman institutions, it was the father, not the 
mother, who had the right to exercise it. Christianity introduced 
a new circle of ideas based on the importance of the soul, on its 
immortality, and the necessity of baptism as a method of salva¬ 
tion from the results of inherited sin. We already see this new 
attitude in St. Augustine who, discussing wliethcr embryos that 
died in the womb will rise at tlie resurrection, says ‘T make bold 
neither to affirm nor to deny, although I fail to see why, if they 
are not excluded from tlic number of the dead, they should not 
attain to the resurrection of the dead.”^ The criminality of 
abortion was, however, speedily cstablislied. and the early Chris- 

iTlicre are somo disputed points in Roman law and 
cerning abortion; they are diseussod in Balostrini’s valuable boo 

Aborto, pp. 30 ct st*j. 

2 Augustine, Do Civilaic Dei, Bk. XXTT, Ch. XIII. 
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tiaii Emperors, in agreement with the Church, edicted many 
fantastic and e-\trome penalties against abortion. Tliis tendency 
continued under ecclesiastical inlluence, unrestrained, until the 
humanitarian movement of the eighteenth century, when Bec- 
caria, Voltaire, Iiousseau and other great reformers succeeded in 
turning the tide of p’ublic opinion against the barbaritv of the 
laws, and the penalty of death for abortion was llnallv abolished.* 
Medical science and practice at the present day—although 
it can scarcely be said that it speaks with an absolutely unanimous 
voice—on the whole occupies a position midway between that of 
the classic lawyers and that of the later Christian ecclesiastics. 
It is, on the whole, in favor of sacrificing the fadus whenever 
the interests of the mother demand such a sacrifice. General 
medical opinion is not, however, jirepared at ])resent to go fur¬ 
ther, and is distinctly disinclined to aid the parents in e.\erting 
an unqualified control over the fietus in the v:onib, nor is it yet 
disposed to practice abortion on eugenic grounds. It is obvious, 
indeed, that medicine cannot in this matter take the initiative, for 
it is the primary duty of medicine to save life. Society itself 
must assume the responsibility of protecting the race. 


Dr. S. ifjicvie (“>rot}uT rrrsMs Child.” Transactions Edinburgh 
Olstctiical Socicli/, vol. Nxiv. 1S90) clalwratply discusses the respective 
values of tlic feetus and the .adult on the basis of lifo-expectancy. and 
concludes that the hrtus is merely ‘‘.a parasite performing no function 
whatever,” niid that “unless the life expeetancy of the chibi covers the 
years in which its potentiality is converted into actuality, the relative 
values of the mafemnl and f<rtal life will be that of actual as .ag-.unst 
potential.” Tliis statement seems fairly sound. Pallantyne {}l,inual 
of Antenatal rathologg: The F>rfus. p. 4.>'>) endeavors to make the 
statement more precise by saying that ”the mother’s life has a value, 
because she is what she is. while the betus only has a possible value, 
on account of what it nmy become.” ’ 

Dnrlarher, among others, has discussed, in careful and cautious 
the variou-s con<litions in which the physician should, or should 
HOl. induce aljortion in the interests of the mother (“Der Kllnstliche 

traced 1“"' concerning abortion has been 

For « !• I/Arorirmcnt Crimincl. Tlu'se de I»ari.s. 1907. 

W practices oi different peoples regarding abortion, 

‘we O. bumner, Folkxcaya, Ch. VIIL o *» 
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Abort,” TrieMor Klinik, Aug. and Sept., 1906); so also, Eugen Wilhelm 
(“Die Abtreibung und das Recht dcs Arztes 2 ur Vemichtung der Lcibes* 
frucht,” SexuahProbhme, May and June, 1909). Wilhelm further dis¬ 
cusses whether it is desirable to alter the laws in order to give the 
physician greater freedom in deciding on abortion. He concludes that 
this is not neceasarj', and might even act injuriously, by unduly ham¬ 
pering medical freedom. Any change in the law should merely be, he con¬ 
siders, in the direction of asserting that the destruction of the feetus 
is not abortion in the legsil sense, provided it is indicated by the rules 
of medical science. With reference to the timidity of some medical 
men in Inducing abortion. Wilhelm remarks that, even in the present 
state of the law, the physician who conscientiously effects abortion, in 
accordance with his best knowledge, even if mistakenly, may consider 
himself safe from all lcg.il penalties, and that he is much more likely 
to come in conflict with the law if it can be proved that death followed 
as a result of his neglect to induce abortion. 

Pinard, who has discjissed the right to control the foetal life 
{Annahs de Qynicologic, vols. lii and lili, 1899 and 1900), inspired by 
his enthusiastic propaganda for the .salvation of infant life, is led to tho 
unwarranted conclusion that no one has the rights of life and death 
over the foetus; “the infant’s right to his life is an imprescriptible and 
sacred right, which no power can take from him.” There is a mistake 
here, unless Pinard deliberately desires to place himself, like Tolstoy, in 
opposition to current civilized morality. So far from the infant hav¬ 
ing any “imprescriptible right to life,” even the adult has, in human 
societies, no such inalienable right, and very much less the fojtus, which 
is not strictly a human being at all. We assume the right of terminat¬ 
ing the lives of those individuals whose anti-social conduct makes them 
dangerous, and, in war, we deliberately terminate, amid general .applause 
and enthusiasm, the lives of men who have been specially selected for 
this purpose on account of their physical ami general efliciency. It 
would he absurdly inconsistent to any that wc have no rights over the 
lives of creatures that have, as yet, no part in human society at all. 
and are not so much as born. We are here in presence of a vestige of 
ancient theological dogma, and there can be little doubt that, on t e 
theoretical side at all events, the “Imprescriptible right” of the cmbiyo 
will go the same way as the “imprescriptible right” of the spermatoz on. 

Both rights are indeed “imprescriptible.” 

Of recent years a new, and, it must be admitted, somewliat 
unexpected, aspect of this question of abortion has been revealed. 
Hitherto it has been a question entirely in the ]^ands o men, 
first, following the Roman traditions, in the hands of Chris i 
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ecclesiastics, and later, in tliose of the professional castes. Yet 
the question is in reality very largely, and indeed mainly, a 
woman's question, and now, more especially in Germany, it has 
been actively taken up by women. The Griitiu Gisela Streitberg 
occupies the pioneering place in this movement witii her book 
Das Recht ziir Bciseitujung Kcimt nden Lchens, and was speedily 
followed, from 1897 onwards, by a number of distinguislied 
women who occupy a prominent place in the German womarra 
movement, among others Helene Stocker, Oda Olberg, Elisabeth 
Zan/.inger, Camilla Jellinek. All these writers insist that the 
fadus is not yet an independent human being, and tliat every 
woman, by virtue of the right over lier own body, is entitled to 
decide whether it shall become an independent human being. 
At the Woman's Congress held in the autumn of 1905, a resolu¬ 
tion was passed demanding that abortion should only be punisli- 
able when elTectcd by another person against the wish of the 
pregnant women lierself.^ The acceptance of this resolution by 
a representative assembly is interesting proof of the interest now 
taken by women in the question, and of the strenuous attitude 
they are tending to assume. 


Elisabeth Zanzingor (“Verhrocheii gegen die Leibesfrucht.” Qcsch- 
Ucht und Orsclhchdft. lUl. II. Hofl .*>, ably and eiicrgiUicallv 

condemns the law which makes abortion a crime. “A woman herself is 
the only legitimate possessor of her own body and her own health. 
. . . Just as it is a woman’s private right, and most intimate con¬ 
cern, to present her virginity ns her be.-t gift to the chosen of her 
heart, so it i.s certainly a pregnant woinan’s own private concern if, 
for reasons which seem good to her. she decides to destroy the results of 
her action." A woman wlio destroys the embryo which might become 
a burden to the community, or is likely to be an inferior member of 
society, this writer urges, is doing n service to the community, which 
ought to reward her. perhaps by granting her special privileges as re¬ 
gards the upbringing of her other children. Oda Olberg, in a thoughtful 
paper (“IVber den .furistischen Schutz dcs Keimcndcn Lebens," Die 
i cue Orneradon. June. 1008), endeavors to make clear all tbat'is in- 


in Ocncralwn. May. 1008. p. 192. It may be added that 

in of any penalty at all to abortion, practiced 

i? mereTv A (before "quickening" has taken place), 

inereiy a modern innovation. * 
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volved in the effort to protect the developing embryo against the organism 
that carries it, to protect a creature, that is, against itself and its own 
instincts. She considers that most of the women who terminate their 
pregnancies artificially would only have produced undesirables, for the 
normal, healthy, robust woman has no desire to effect abortion. ‘’There 
are women who are psychically sterile, without being physically so, and 
Who possess nothing of motherhood but the ability to bring fortli. These, 
when they abort, are simply correcting a failure of Nature.” Some of 
them, she remarks, by going on to term, become guilty of the far worse 
offence of infanticide. As for the women who desire abortion merely 
from motives of vanity, or convenience, Oda Olberg jwints out that the 
circles in which these motives rule are quite able to limit their chil¬ 
dren without having to resort to abortion. She concludes that society 
must protect the young life in every way, by social hygiene, by laws 
for the protection of the workers, by spreading a new morality on the 
basis of the laws of heredity. But we need no law to protect the 
young creature against its own mother, for a thousand natural forces 
are urging the mother to protect her own child, and we may be sure 
that she will not disobey these forces without very good reasons. 
Camilla Jellinek, again (Die Strafrcchtsreform, etc., Heidelberg. 1909), 
in a powerful and well-informed address before the Associated German 


Frauenvereine, at Breslau, argues in the same sense. 

The lawyers verv speedily came to the assistance of the women in 
this matter, the more readily, no doubt, since the traditions of tb« 
greatest and most inlluential body of law already pointed, on one sid« 
at all events, in the same direction. It may, indeed, be claimed that 
it was from the side of law-and in lUly, the classic land of leg^ 
reform—that this new movement first begun. In 1888, Balestrini pu 
lished, at Turin, his Aborto, Infanliculio cd Fsposiziouc d'lnfanls, m 
which he argued that the penalty should be removed from abortion. It 
was a verv able and learne.l book, inspired by large ideas and a humani¬ 
tarian spirit, but though its importance is now recognized, it caonot 

he said that it attracted much attenion on publication. 

It is espociallv in Germany that, during recent years, layers liM 
followed women reformers, by advocating, more or less ^ 

abolition of the punishment for abortion. So distinguished 
», Von in a private letter to Cantilla .lell.nek ^ “ 

tl.at he reg,rr,l.s the punishment of nhortion a, •■,er.v donbtfnl, tho gh 
t,e considers its eompieto abolition impracticahle; ho th.nk, atort 
night be permitted during the early months of pregnaney, thus hrmgmg 
bmrt a return of the old view. Han, Ores state. Ins opm.on Urehu 
fiir Kriminal-Anthropolopie. Bd. XII, p. 3J5) that the i 
Ltant when abortion will no longer he punishe.l. 

Lilienthal speak in the same sense. Weinberg has advocated a change 
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In the la.v [Slultcrschulz, 1905, Heft S), and Kurt Hiller {Die Tfeue 
Ocncration. April, 1909». also from the legal side, argues that abortion 
should only be punishable when etlected by a married woman, without 
the knowledge and consent of her husband. 

The medical 2 )rofes«ion, wliicli took the first step in modern 
times in the autliorization of abortion, lias not at present taken 
any further step. It has been content to lay down the principle 
that when the interests of the mother arc o])posed to those of the 
fmtus, it is the latter which must be sacrificed. It has hesitated 
to take the further step of placing abortion on the eugenic basis, 
and of claiming tiie right to insist on abortion whenever the 
medical and hygienic interests of society demand such a step. 
This attitude is perfectly intelligible. Medicine has in the past 
been chiefly identified with the saving of lives, even of wortliless 
and worse than worthless lives: “Keep everything alive! Keep 
everjihing alive!” nervously cried Sir James Paget. Medicine 
has confined itself to the humble task of attempting to cure evils, 
and is only to-day beginning to undertake the larger and nobler 
task of preventing them. 

“Tbe step from killing the child in the womb io murdering a per¬ 
son when out of the womb, is a dangerously narrow one.” sagely re¬ 
marks a recent medical author, probably speaking for many others, 
who somehow succeed in blinding tlicm^elves to the fact that tliis “dan¬ 
gerously narrow stop” has been taken by mankind, only too freely, for 
thousands of years past, long before abortion was known in the world. 

Here and there, however, medical authors of repute have advocated 
tlie further extension uf abortion, with precautions, and under proper 
supenision, as an aid to eugenic progress. Thus, Trofessor Max Flesch 
{Die ycue Generation, April, 1909) is in favor of a change in the law 
pormitting abortion (provide.l it is carried out by tlie physician) in 
special cases, a-s when the mother’s pregnancy has been due to force, 
when slie has been abandoned, or when, in the intere.sts of the com¬ 
munity, it is <losirable to prevent the propagsttion of insane, criminal, 
Alcoholic^ or tuberculous pcrjw)ii^. 

In Franco, a medical man. Dr. Jean' DarriearrCre. has written a 
remarkable novel, Lc Droit (TAvortement (1900), which advocates the. 
hesis that a woman always possesses a complete right to alwrtion, and 
>•» the supreme judge as to whether she will or not undergo the pain 
«« risks of childbirth. The question is. here, however, obviously 
placed not on medical, but on humanitarian and feminist grounds. 
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We have seen that, alike on the side of practice and of 
theory, a great change has taken place during recent years in 
tile attitude towards abortion. It must, however, clearly be 
recognized that, unlike the control of procreation by methods for 
preventing conception, facultative abortion has not yet been 
embodied in our current social morality. If it is permissible to 
interpolate a personal opinion, I may say that to me it seems 
that our morality is here fairly reasonable.* I am decidedly of 
opinion that an imrestricted permission for women to practice 
abortion in their own interests, or even for communities to 
practice it in the interests of the race, would be to reach beyond 
the stage of civilization we have at present attained. As Ellen 
Key very forcibly argues, a civilization which permits, without 
protest, the barbarous slaughter of its carefully selected adults 
in war has not yet won the right to destroy deliberately even its 
most inferior vital products in the womb. A civilization guilty 
of so reckless a waste of life cannot safely be entrusted with this 
judicial function. The blind and aimless anxiety to cherish the 
most hopeless .•'nd degraded forms of life, even of unborn life, 
may well be a weakness, and since it often leads to incalculable 
suffering, even a crime. But as yet there is an impenetrable 
barrier against progress in this direction. Before we arc entitled 
to take life deliberately for the sake of purifying life, we must 
learn how to preserve it by abolishing such destructive influences 
—war, disease, bad industrial conditions—as are easily within 
our social power as civilized nations.^ 


is no 


1 Even Balegtrini, who Is opposed to tho pviniahment of abortion, 
,n advocate of it. “Wlienever obortion becomes a social custom, 
he remarks lop. cit., p. 191), “it is the external manifestation of a 
p(*oplo’s decadence, and far too deeply rooted to be cured by the mere 
attempt to suppress the external manifesUttion.” 

2Cf. Ellen Kev, Century of the Chill, Ch. I. Hirth (Wege nm 
Jlcimat, p. 520) is likewise opposed to the encouragement of abortion, 
though be would not actually punish the pregnant woman who in* 
duces abortion. I would especially call attention to an able and <xgcni 
article bv Anna Pappritz (“Die Vernichtung des Keimonden 
flexual-Probleme. July. 1909) who argues that the woman is not the 
soJe cniardmn of the embryo «he bears, nn<l that It is n 
intorests of soeietr. nor even in her own Interests, that she ^ 

free to dostrov ft at will. Anna Pnppritz admits 

barous laws 'in regard to abortion must be modiHcd, but maxntaiaf 
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There is, further, aiiotlier con.^ideralion wliich seems to me 

to carrv weight. The progress of civilization is in the diructioii 

of greater forosiglit, of greater prevention, of a (limini.sheil need 

for .struggling with the reckless hu-k ()f prevision. The neec.ssitv 

for abortion is j)recisclv one of those resvdts of reckless action 

which civilization tends to diminish. W hile we may admit that 

in a sounder state of civilization a few cases iniiiht still occur 

when the induction of abortion would be desirable, it seems 

probable that the numl)er of such cases will decrease ratlier than 

increase. In order to do awav with the need for abortion, and to 

% 

cotinteracl the j)ropaganda in its favor, our main reliance must 
be placed, on tbe one hand, on increased foresight in the deter¬ 
mination of conception and increased knowledge of tbe means for 
preventing conception,’ and on tlie other hand, on a bettor pro¬ 
vision by the State for t)ie care of pregnant women, married and 
unmarried alike, and a practical recogriition of the qualilied 
mother’s claim on society.^ There can he little douht that, in 
many a charge of criminal aliortioii. tlu* real olfence lies at the 
door of those wlio have failed to exercise their social and profes¬ 
sional duty of making known the more natural and harmlc-^s 
mothod.s for preventing conception, or else hy their social attitude 
have made tlie pregnant woman’s position intolerahU*. By active 
social reform in these two directions, the new movement in favor 
of abortion may be kept in c heek, and it may even be found that 
l>y stimulating such refonn that movement has been beneficial. 

We have .«een tliat the dediberate restraint of conception has 
become a parti of our civilized morality, and that the practice 
and theory of facultative abortion lias gained a footing among 
ns. There remains a tliird and yet more radical method of con- 

tlmt they slioukl not bo abolishcHt. She projwses (Da grc'.itlv mtucofl 
punishniont for abortion; (2) this i>iinishinont to Ik* o.xtomtod to tho 
Himr. whothor nmrriea or unmarried (a provision already carried out 
in Norway, both for abortion and infanticide); (.1) perniission to tho 
^vsicinn to effc-ct abortion wlien there is pxxl reason to susi>oct heredi¬ 
ty "oiiuin has been impregnated 

^ Cf. Dr. Max llirsch, f^cxu/il Prohlcnir. .Tan., 1008. p. 23 
of various social measures for the care 

inal nKon ^ child-beanng women, which would tend to lessen onai- 
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trolling procreation, the method of preventing the possibility of 
procreation altogether by the performance of castration or other 
slighter operation having a like inhibitor)' effect on reproduction. 
The other two methods only effect a single act of union or its 
results, but castration affects all subsequent acts of sexual union 
and usually destroys the procreative power permanently. 

Castration for various social and other purposes is an ancient 
and wide-spread practice, carried out on men and on animals. 
There has, however, been on the whole a certain prejudice against 
it when applied to men. Many peoples have attached a very sacred 
value to the integrity of the sexual organs. Among some primi¬ 
tive peoples the removal of these organs has been regarded as a 
peculiarly ferocious insult, only to be carried out in moments 
of great excitement, as after a battle. Medicine has been opposed 
to any interference with the sexual organs. The oath taken by 
the Greek physicians appears to prohibit castration: ‘T will not 
cut.”^ In modem times a great change has taken place, the 
castration of both men and women is commonly performed in 
diseased conditions; the same operation is sometimes advocated 
and occasionally performed in the hope that it may remove 
strong and abnormal sexual impulses. And during recent years 
castration has been invoked in the cause of negative eugenics, to 
a greater extent, indeed, on account of its more radical character, 
than either the prevention of conception or abortion. 

The movement in favor of castration appears to have begun 
in the United States, where various experiments have been made 
in embodying it in law. It was first advocated merely as a 
punishment for criminals, and especially sexual offenders, by 
Hammond, Everts, Lydston and others. From this point of 
view, however, it seems to be unsatisfactory and perhaps illegiti¬ 
mate. In many cases castration is no punishment at all, and 
indeed a positive benefit. In other cases, when inflicted against 
the subject’s will, it may produce very disturbing mental effects, 
leading in already degenerate or unbalanced persons to insanity, 
criminality, and anti-social tendencies generally, much more 


1 GoraptTZ, (7recAr Thinkers, voL i, p. 564. 
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dangerous than the original state. Eugenic considerations, 
which were later brovight forward, constitute a much sounder 
arsument for castration: in this case the castration is carried 
out, bv no means in order to intlict a barbarous and degrading 
punisliinent, but. with the subject’s consent, in order to protect 
the community from tlie risk of useless or mischievous members. 


Tlio fact tliiit castration can no longer be properly considered a 
punisliinent, is shown by the possibility of ilcliberatcly seeking tbc 
operation simply for the Siiko of convenience, .is a preferable and most 
effective substitute for (he adoption of preventive methods in sexual 
intercourse. I am only at present acquainted with one case in wliich 
this course has been adopted. This subject is a medical man (of I’uriLin 
Xew England ancestry) with who<e sexual history, which is quite 
normal, I have been acquainted for a long time jiast. llis present agt 
is thirty-nine. A few ycavs since, having a suiriciently large family, ho 
adopted preventive methods of intercourse. The sub-.cquent events I 
narrate in his own words: “The trouble, forethought, etc., reiulered 
nccessjin.' by preventive measuie.s, grew more ami more irksome to me 
as the years passed by. and finally. I laid the matter before another 
physician, and on his assurances, and after mature deliberation with 
lay wife, was operated on some time since, and rendered sterile by hav* 
ing the vas deferens on e.ich side exposed through a slit in the scrotum, 
tlien lied in two places with silk and severed between the ligatures. 
Tliis was done untler coeainc infiltrative amesthesiu, and was not so 
extremely painful, though what pain there was (dragging the cord out 
through the slit, etc.) seemed very hard to emlure. I wes not out of my 
ollioe a single day, nor seriously disturhe.l in any way. In six day.s all 
stitches in the scrotum were removed, and in three weeks I abandoned 
the .suspensory hantlage that had been rendered necessary by the ex* 
tromc sensitiveness of the testicles and cord. 


“The operation has nroved a most oomplet*' success in every wav. 
Sexual functions are ahnolutcly unaffected in any tray trhatsoever. There 
>3 no sense of diseomfort or uneasiness in the sexual tract, and what 
Bceins strangest of all to me, is the fact that the senior so far as one 
enn judge by ordinary means of observation, is undimii.islieil in quan- 

t‘ty and unehangeil in character. (Of course, the luicroseopc would 
meal its fatal lack.) 

Xfy wife is delighted at having fear banished from our love, and, 
'cn all in all. it certainly seems as if life would mean more to us 
both. Incidentally, the health of both of us seems better than usual, 
particularly so in my wife’s case, and this she attributes to a sooth¬ 
ing influence that is attained by allowing the seminal fluid to be de- 
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po?it«(l in a perfectly normal manner, and remain in contact with the 
vaginal secretions until it, naturally passes off. 

“This operation being comparatively new, and, as yet, not often 
done on others than the insane, criminal, etc., I thought it might be 
of interest to you. If I shed even the faintest ray of light on this great¬ 
est of all human problems ... I .shall be glad indeed.” 

Such a case, with it-: so far satisfactory issue, certainly deserves 
to he placed on record, though it may well be that at present it will 
ttot be widely imitated. 


Tlie earliest advocacy of castration, which I have met with 
as a part of negative eugenics, for the specific “purpose of 
prophylaxis as applied to race improvement and tlic protection of 
society,” is by Dr. F. E. Daniel, of Texas, and dates from 1893.1 
Daniel mixed up, however, somewhat inextricably, castration as 
& method of purifying the race, a metliod which can be carried 
out with the concurrence of tlie individual operated on, with cas¬ 
tration as a punishment, to be inflicted for rape, sodomy, 
bestiality, pederasty and even habitual masturbation, the method 
of its performance, moreover, to be the extremely barbarous and 
primitive method of total ablation of the sexual organs. In more 
recent years somewhat more equitable, practical, and scientific 
metliods of castration have been advocated, not involving the 
removal of the sexual glands or organs, and not os a punishment, 
but simply for the sake of protecting the community and the race 
from tlie burden of probably unproductive and possibly dangerous 
members. Niicke has, from 1899 onwards, repeatedly urged the 
social advantages of this measure.^ The propagation of the 
inferior elements of society, Niicke insists, brings unhappiness 
into tlie family and is a source of great e.xpense to the State. 
He regards castration as the only effective method of prevention, 
Bnd concludes that it is, therefore, our duty to adopt it, just ns 


IF. E. Dnniel. rro.Wvnt of the ^tnte Medial 

Te-vns. “Choul.l Insane Criminnls or Ca^iso 

Proerent^r’ alitUco-legnl Journal, Dec., 1893, ^ 

ventio'i of Pape.” Mr<Ucnl Jo^trna\, May, 1904. 

^P. Nlloke. «Die Kastrntlon bel j/aJJ*ro- 

Irten nls tin WirkBamer Socialer &buta. plJriMerFHllen von 

nolooie Bd Til. 1899. p. 685 iVf. “Knstration In Oewlsaen 1 ai 

^iBteskronkheit," PayohistrischNeurologiwhe Woohensekrift, 

Mo. 2Q. 
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we have adopted vaccination, taking care to «eciiic the consent 
of the subject himself or Ins guardian, of tlie civil authorities, 
and, if necessary, of a committee of experts. Professor Angelo 
Zuccarelli of Naples has also, from 18hi) onwards, emphasized 
the importance of castration in the sterilization of the epileptic, 
the insane of various classes, the alcoholic, the tuberculous, and 
instinctive criminals, the choice of cases for operation to be made 
hy a commission of experts who would e.xamine school-children, 
candidates for public employments, or persons about to marrvA 
This movement rapidly gained ground, and in 1905 at the 
annual meeting of Swiss alienists it was unanimously agreed that 
the sterilization of the insane is desirable, and that it is neces¬ 
sary that the question should be legally regulated. It is in 
Switzerland, indeed, that tiic first steps have been taken in 
E\irope to carry out castration as a measure of social prophylaxis. 
The sixteenth yearly report (190T) of the Cantonal asylum at 
Wil describes four cases of castration, two in men and two in 
women, performed—with the permission of the patients and the 
civil authorities—for social reasons; both women had previouslv 
had illegitimate children wlio were a burden on the communitv. 
and all four patients were sexually abnormal; the operation 
enabled the patients to l)e liberated and to work, and the result-'' 
were considered in every respect satisfactory to all concerned .2 


The Introiluction of castration as a method of negative eu*»enies 
has been facilitated by the use of new methods of performing it*vith- 
out risk, and without actual removal of the testes or ovnHes. For 
men, there is tlie simple method of vasectomy, as recommondwl by 
Niicke and many otbers. For women, there is the corresiwn.ling. and 
almost equally simple and harmless method of Kelirer, by section and 
ligation of the Fallopian tubes through the vagina, ns recommended bv 


1 Angelo Zucc.irelli. “Asessualizzazionc o sterilizznzione dci De- 

j^ncrati, L'Anomah. 1898-99, No. 6; td., “Sur la n<k!essite et sur 

ICS iMoyens d empCchor la RCprodiiction dcs Iloinmes les plus D.'gfnCr-'-i ” 

internafionnl Congress Criminal .-\nthropologv. Anistordain, 1901 

__ Ncurolnpiftrhr.o Ccntralblatt, Jfnreh 1. 1909. The oricinal 

these operations ts renroditced in the Px„rh{atrisch-Nnirolo- 

No. 2. 1909. with an approving comment hv thr 

^nstraf?n« in America, see Flood, 

isaa! ?!• -Tournftt Psychology, JanT, 

*899. also. A/icnist and h'curologist, Arg., 1909, p. 348. 
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Kiscli, or Rose’s very similar procedure, easily carried out in a few 
minutes by an experienced hand, as recommended by Zuccarelli. 

It has been found tliat repeated exposure to the X-rays produces 
sterility in bctli sexes, alike in animals and men, and X-rav workers 
have to adopt various precautions to avoid suffering from this effect. It 
has been suggested that the application of the X-rays would be a good 
substitute for castration; it appears that the effects of the application 
are only likely to last a few years, which, in some doubtful cases, 
might be an advantage. (See British Medical Journal, Aug. 13, 1904; 
ib., March 11, 1905; ib., July 6, 1907.) 

It is scarcely possible, it seems to me, to view castration as a 
method of negative eugenics with great enthusiasm. The reck¬ 
lessness, moreover, with which it is sometimes proposed to «'tpply 
it by law—owing no doubt to the fact that it is not so obviously 
repulsive as tl*e less radical procedure of abortion—ought to 
render us very cautious. AVe must, too, dismiss the idea of cas¬ 
tration as a punishment; as such it is not merely barbarous but 
degrading and is unlikely to have a bencHcial effect. As a 
method of negative eugenics it should never be carried out e.xcept 
with the subject’s consent. Tlie fact that in some cases it might 
be necessary to enforce seclusion in the absence of castration 
would doubtless be a fact exerting influence in favor of such 
consent; but the consent is essential if the subject of the opera¬ 
tion is to be safe-guarded from degradation. A man who has 
been degraded and embittered by an enforced castration might 
not be dangerous to posterity, but might very easily become a 
dangerous member of the society in which he actually lived. 
AVith due precautions and safeguards, castration may doubtless 
play a certain part in the elevation and improvement of the race.* 

The methods we have been considering, in so far as they 

1 It is probable that castration may prove especially advantageous 
In tlic case of the feebk-niiiuled. “In Somersetshire,” says Tredgold 
(“The Feebk-Mind as a Social Danger,” Euficnics lieview, July, 1909), 
“I found that out of a t.)tal numlK-r of 167 feeble-minded women, nearly 
two fifths (61) had givm birth to children, for the most part illegitimate. 
Moreover, it is not uncommon, but. rather the rule, for these poor gir s o 
be ailfiiitted into the workhouse maternity wards again and again, and 
the average number of offspring to each one of them is probably three 
or four, allliough even aiv is not uncommon.” In his work on ^ 
Dr/irirncu (pp. 289-292) the same author shows that propagation by the 
oieritally deficient is, in England, “both a terrible and extensive evil. 
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limit the procreative powers of the less healthy and efficient 
stocks in a community, are methods of eugenics. It must not, 
however, be supposed that they are tlie wliole of eugenics, or 

indeed that tliev are in anv wav essential to a euircnic Fehcme. 

* % * 

Eugenics is concerned with the whole of tlie agencies which 
elevate and improve the human breed; abortion and castration 
are methods which may be used to this end. hut tliey are not 
methods of which everyone approves, nor is it alwavs clear tliat 
the ends they effect would not better be attained by other 
metliods; in any case they are metliods of negative eugenics. 
There remains the field of positive eugenics, which is concerned, 
not with the elimination of the inferior stocks but with ascer¬ 
taining which are the superior stocks and with furthering tiieir 
procreative power. 

While the necessity of refraining from procreation is no 
longer a bar to marriage, the question of whether two persons 
ought to marry each other still remains in the majority of cases 
a serious question from tlie standpoint of positive as well as of 
negative eugenics, for the normal marriage cannot fail to involve 
children, as, indeed, its cliief and most desirable end. We have 
to consider not merely what are the stocks or the individuals 
that are unfit to breed, but also what are these stocks or individ¬ 
uals that are most fit to breed, and under what conditions pro. 
creation may best be effected. The present imperfection of our 
knowledge on these questions emphasizes the need for care and 
caution in approaching their consideration. 

It may be fitting, at this point, to refer to the experiment of the 
Oneida Community in establishing .a system of scientific propagation, 
under the guidance of a man whose ability and distinction as a pioneer 
arc only to-day beginning to be adequately recognized. .Tohn Ilumphrev 
Noyes was too far ahead of his own day to be recognized at his true 
'vorth; at the most, he was regarded ns the sagacious and successful 
founder of a sect, and Ins attempts to apply eugenics to life onlv amused 
ridicule and persecution, so that he was. unfortunatolv. compelltd by 
outside pressure to bring a most instructive c.xperiment'to a premature 
end. His aim and principle arc set forth In an on Propa- 

years ago. which discusses problems that are 
only now beginning to attract the attention of the practical man. a? 
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within the range of social politics. When Noyes turned his vigorous and 
practical mind to the (|uestion of eugenics, that question was exclusively 
in the hands of scientific men, who felt all the natural timidity of the 
scientific man towards the realization of his proposals, and who w’ere not 
prepared to depart a hair’s breadth from the conventional customs of their 
time. Tlie experiment of Noyes, at Oneida, marked a new stage in the 
history of eugenics; whatever might be the value of the experiment—and 
a first experiment cannot w’cll be final—with Noyes the questions of 
eugenics passed beyond the purely academic stage in which, from the 
time of Plato, they had peacefully reposed. “It is becoming clear,” 
Noyes states at the outset, “that the foundations of scientific society are 
to be laid in the scientific propagation of human beings.” In doing this, 
we must attend to two things: blood (or heredity) and training; and 
he puts blood first. In that, he was at one with the most recent bio¬ 
metrical eugenists of to-day (“tl nation has for year.s been putting 
its money on ‘Environment,’ when TTeredity’ wins in a canter,” as Karl 
Pearson prefers to put it), and at the same time revealed the breadth 
of his vision in comparison with the ordinary social reformer, who, in 
that day, wa.s usually a fanatical believer in the influence of training 
and surroundings. Noyes sets forth the position of Darwin on the 
principles of breeding, and the step beyond Darwin, which had been 
taken by Galton. lie then remarks thU, when Galton comes to the 
point where it is neccssarj* to advance from theory to the duties the 
tlieory suggests, he “subsides into the meekest consciwatism.” (It must 
be remembered that this was written at an early stage in Galton’s work.) 
Tliis conclusion was entirely opposed to Noyes’ practical and religious 
temperament. “Duty Is plain; we say we ought to do it—we want to 
do it; but wc cannot. The law of God urges us on; luit the law of 
society holds us back. Tim boldest course is the safest Let us take an 
honest and steady look at the law. It is only in the timidity of igno¬ 
rance that the duty seems impracticable.” Noyes anticipated Galton 

is regarding eiigenics ns a matter of religion, 

Noyes proposed to term the work of modern science in propagation 
“Stirpiculture,” in which he has sometimes been followed by others. 
He considered that it is the business of the stirpiculturist to 
in view both quantity am! quality of stocks, and be held that, without 
diminishing quantity, It uas possible to raise the quality by exercising 
a very stringent discrimination in selecting males. At this point, Noye 
has been supported in recent years by Karl Pearson and others, who 
have showTi that only a relatively small portion of a 
needed to produce the next generation, and that, in fact, twelve per 
of one generation in man produces fifty per cent, of the next ^ne • 
tion. m.-'-t we need to ensure is that this small reproducing section or 
the population shall be the best adapted lor the purpose. “The quart up 
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of production will bo in direct proportion to the number of fertile 
fcnialo," as Xoyes saw the iiuestion. ‘•aiul the value produced, so fur 
as it depends on sclectioti, will be nearly in inverse proportion to the 
nunil)or of fertilizing mules.*’ In this matter, Noyes anticipated 
Ehrenfels. The two principles to be held in mind were, ‘‘Hreed from 
the best/’ and “Breed in-and-in/* with a cautious and occasional intro 
duetioii of new strains. (It may be noted that Reibmayr, in his recent 
Enfincklunffsgcschichte dcs Genies uud Talented, argues that the su¬ 
perior races, and superior individuals, in the human species^ have Ikhmi 
produced by an unconscious adherence to exactly these principle.*?.) 
“By segregating superior families, and by breeding these in-and in, 
superior varieties of human beings might bo produced, which would 
be comparable to tlic thoroughbreds in all the domestic races.*' lie 

illustrates tliis bv the earlv bistorv of the Jew.s. 

• • • 

Noyes finally criticises the present metliod. or lack of metliod. in 


matters of pro|>agatioii. Our marriage system, he states, “loaves muting 
to 1)0 determined by a gi'iieral serumhle.*' By ignoring, also, the great 
dilTcrcnce between tlie sexes in reproducli\e jiower, it “restricts e;uh 


Tnun, whatever may be his j)otency and his value, to the amount of 
production of which one woman, chosen blindly, may be capable/* More¬ 
over, ho continues, “practically it discriminates apiinst the best, and 
in favor of the worst; for, while the good man will be limit^Hl by his 
coii>cicn(*o to what tlie law allows, the had man, free from moral chock, 
will distribute his seed beyond the legal limits, as widely as he dares.* 
“We are sjife every way in saying that there is no possibility of carry¬ 
ing the two precepts of scientific propagation into an institution which 
l^retends to no di.^eritnination, allows no suppression, gives no more 
liberty to the best than to the wor.«*t. and which, in fact, must inevitably 
discriminate the Tvrong way, so long as the inferior classes are most 
prolific and least amenable to the a<lmoiiitions of science and inornlitv/* 
In modifying our se.vual in.stitutions, Xoyes insists there are two es¬ 
sential points to remember: tlie pre-<ervation of liberty, and the prc.ser- 
vation of the home. There must be no compulsion about human 
scientific propagation; it must be autonomous, directed by self-govern- 
ment, “by the free choice of those wlio love science well enough to 
‘make themselves euiuich.s for the Kingilom of Heaven's sake/*' The 
home, also, must bo preserved, since “marriage is the boat thing for man 
fis ho is;*' hut it Is necessary* to enlarge the homo, for, “if all could 
learn to love other chihlren tluin their own. there would be notliing u> 

under scientific propagation in the mid.st of homes far better than any 
that now exist.*' 


This memorable pamphlet contains no exposition of the precise 
ineasurea adopted by the Oneida rommunitv to carry out tliese prin¬ 
ciples, The two essential points were, as wc know, “male coiitineneo*' 
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(see ante p. 553), and tlie enlarged family, in which all the men were 
tlie actual or potential mates of all the women, but no union for propa- 
giition took place, except as the result of reason and deliberate resolve. 
‘•The community,” says H. J. Seymour, one of the original members 
{The Oneida Community, 1894, p. 5), “was a family, as distinctly sepa¬ 
rated from surrounding society as ordinary households. The tie that 
bound it together was as permanent, and at least as sacred, as that 
of marriage. Every man’s care, and the whole of the common property, 
was pledged for the maintenance and protection of the women, and 
tiie support and education of the children.” It is not probable that the 
Oneida Community presented in detail the model to which human 
society generally will conform. But even at the lowest estimate, its 
Huceess showed, as Lord Merely has pointed out {Diderot, vol. ii, p. 19), 
“how modifiable are some of these facts of existing human character 
which are vulgarly deemed to be ultimate and ineradicable,” and that 
“the discipline of the appetites and nfTections of sex,” on which the 
future of civilization largely rests, is very far from an impossibility. 

In many respects, the Oneida Community was ahead of its time,— 
and even of ours,—but it is interesting to note that, in the matter of 
the control of conception, our marriage system has come into line with 
the theory- and practice of Oneida; it cannot, indeed, be said that 
we always control conception in accordance with eugenic principles, but 
tlu> fact that such control has now become a generally accepted habit 
of civilization, to some exUmt deprives Noyes’ criticism of our marriage 
system of the force it possessed half a century ago. Another change 
in our customs—the advocacy, and even the practice, of abortion and 
castration—would not have met with his approval; he was strongly 
opposed to both, and with the high moral level that ruled his euniinunity- 
ncither was necessary to the maintenance of the stirpiculture that 
prevailed. 

The Oneida Community endured for the space of one generation, 
and came to an end in 1879, by no means through a recognition of failure, 
hut by a wise deference to external pressure. Its members, many of 
them highly educated, t'ontinued to cherish tlic iiictnory of the practices 
and ideals of the Community. Noyes Miller (the author of The Strike 
of a Sex, and Zuyassant's Discovery) to the last, looked with quiet 
c»)nlideiiee to the time when, as he anticipated, the great discoverj* of 
Noyes would be accepted ami adopted by the world at largi*. Another 
member of the Community' (Henry J. Seymour) wrote of the Comiminity 
long afterwards that “It was an anticipation and imperfect miniature 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth.” 

Perhaps the commonest type of proposal or attempt to 
improve tlie biological level of the race is by the exclusion of 
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certain classes of «lcgencratos from marriage, or by the encourage¬ 
ment of better classes of the community to marry. This seems 
to be, at present, the most popular form of eugenics, and in so 
far as it is not elfceted by compulsion l>ut is tlie outcome of a 
voluntary resolve to treat the question of the creation of the 
race with the jealous care and guardianship wliich so tremend¬ 
ously serious, so godlike, a task involves, it has much to be said 
in its favor and nothing against it. 

But it is quite another matter when the attempt is niiwle 
to regulate such jm institution as marriage by law. In the nr>t 
place we do not yet know enough about the principles of heredity 
and the transmissibility of pathological states to enable us to 
formulate sound legislative proposals on this basis. Even so 
comparatively simple a matter as the relationship of tuberculosis 
to heredity can scarcely be said to be a matter of common agrti - 
ment, even if it can yet be claimed that we possess adequate 
material on which to attain a common agreement. Supposing, 
moreover, that our knowledge on all these questions were far 
more advanced than it is, we still should not have attained a 
position in which we could lay down general propositions regard¬ 
ing the desirability or the undesirability of certain clas.*es of 
persons procreating. The question is necessarily an individual 
question, and it can only be decided when all the circuinstan^-^-^ 
of the individual ca.se liave been fairlv passed in review. 

Ihc objection to any legislative and compulsory regulation 
of the right to marry is, however, mucli more fundamental than 
the consideration that our knowledge is at present inadequate. 
It lies in the extraordinary confusion, in the minds of those wim 
ad\orate such legislation, between legal marriage and procreation. 
Tile persons who fall into such confusion have not yet learnt the 
alphabet of tlie subject they presume to dictate about, and are no 

more competent to legislate than a child who cannot tell A from 
B is competent to read. 

Xrarriage, in so far as it is the partnership for mutual lielp 
and consolation of two people who in such partnership are free, 
if they please, to exercise sexual union, is an elementary right 
of every person who is able to reason, who is guilty of no fraud 
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or concealment, and who is not likely to injure the partner . 
selected, for in that case society is entitled to interfere by virtue 
of its duty to protect its members. But tlie right to marry, thus 
understood, in no way involves the right to procreate, hor 
while marriage per se only affects the two individuals concerned, 
and in no way affects tlie State, procreation, on the other luiml, 
primarily affects the community which is ultimately made up of 
procreated persons, and only secondarily affects the two individ¬ 
uals who are the instruments of procreation. So that just as the 
individual couple has the first right in the question of marriage, 
the State has the first riglit in the question of procreation. Tho 
Stiitc is just as incompetent to lay down the law about marriage 
as the individual is to lay down tho law about procreation. 

That, however, is only onc-lialf of the folly committed by 
tho.«e who would select the candidates for matrimony by statute. 


Lot us suppose—as is not indeed easy to suppose—tliat a com- 
nuinity will meekly accept the abstract prohibitions of the statute 
l)ook and quietly go home again when the registrar of marriages 
informs them that they are shut out from legal matrimony hy 
tho new table of prohibited degrees. An explicit prohibition to 
procreate within marriage is an implicit permission to procreate 
outside marriage. Thus the undesirable procreation, instead of 
being carried o\it under the least dangerous conditions, is carried 
out under the most dangerous conditions, and the net result to 


the community is not a gain hut a loss. 

Wliat seems usually to happen, in the presence of a formal 
legislative prohibition against tlie marriage of a particular ola'^s, 
is"a combination of various evils. In part the law becomes a 
dead letter, in part it is evaded by skill and fraud, m part it is 
obeyed to give rise to worse evils. This liappcned, for instance, 
in the Terek district of the (.’aucusiis where, on the demand of a 
■ medical committee, priests were prohibited from marring per¬ 
sons among whose relatives or ancestry any cases of leprosy had 
occurred. So much and such various mischief was caused by 
this order that it was speedily withdrawn.i 


1 T!>is example >•< bron^'bt forward 
and ifarriaRo.” in Senator and Kaniiner 
tion lo Marriage. 


bv Ledernianii. “Skin Diseases 
, 'ncaUh and Disease »>» Rcla- 
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If we remember that tlie Catholic Churcli was occupied for 
more than a thousand years in the attempt to impose the prohibi¬ 
tion of marriage on its prieslliood,—an educated and trained body 
of men, who had every spiritual and worldly motive to accept the 
proliibitioq, and were, moreover, brought up to regard asceticism 
as the best ideal in life,*—we may realize how absurd it is to 
attempt to gain the same end by mere casual prohibitions issuer] 
to untrained ])eoj)le with no motives to obev sueli prohibitions, 
and no ideals of cclibacv. 

The hopelessness and even absurdity of effecting the eugenic 
improvement of the race by merely placing on the statute book 
prohibitions to certain claves of people to enter the legal bonds 
of matrimony as at present constituted, reveals the weakness of 
those who undervalue the eugenic importance of environment. 
Ihose who affirm that heredity is everything and environment 
nothing seem strangely to forget that it is precisely the lower 
classes—those who are most subjected to the influence of had 
environment—who procreate most copiously, most recklessly, 
and most disastrously. The restraint of procreation, and a eon- 
comitant regard for lierodity, increase pari passu with improve¬ 
ment of the environment and rise in social well-being. If even 
already it can be said that probably fifty per cent, of sivual inter¬ 
course—perhaps the most procreatively productive moiety—takes 
place outside legal marriage, it becomes obvious that statutorv 
prohibition to the unfit classes to refrain from legal marria<re 
merely involves their joining the procreating classes outside leo^al 
matrjinony. It is also clear that if we are to neglect the factor 
of environment, and leave the lower social classr*s to the 
Ignorance and recklessness which are the result of such environ¬ 
ment, the only practical method of eugenics left open is that hv 
castration and abortion. But this method—if applied on a 
scale as it would need to be- and without reference to 

CcliJcl'"'''' instructive fliston, of Saernfotat 

n,i-,tKr iipplicnnts for admission to tlie navy arc an- 

in Mm nltliou<rh the pliysiral n-^uirenieiitH for eiilistinoiit 

cJal MauHc ""th ‘‘Xtronu-ly nio.leiatc. it i.s bv Gen¬ 

eral .Maurice that at least sixty per cent, of rccruiU and would-be 
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the consent of the individual—is entirely opposed to modem 
democratic feeling. Thus tliose short-sighted eugenists who 
overlook the importance of environment are overlooking the only 
practical channel through which their aims can be realized. 
Attention to procreation and attention to environment are not, 
as some have supposed, antagonistic, but they play harmoniously 
into each other’s hands. The care for environment leads to a 
restraint on reckless procreation, and llie restraint of procreation 
leads to improved environment. 

Legislation on marriage, to be elTectual, must be enacted in 
the home, in tlie school, in the doctor’s consulting room. Force 
is helpless here; it is education that is needed, not merely 
instruction, but the education of tlie conscience and will, and the 
training of the emotions. 

Legal action may come in to further this process of educa¬ 
tion, though it cannot replace it. Thus it is very desirable that 
when there lias been a concealment of serious disease by a party 
to a marriage such concealment should be a ground for divorce. 
Epilepsy may be taken as typical of the diseases which should bo 
a bar to procreation, and their concealment equivalent to an 
annulment of marriage-^ In the United States tlie Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut laid it down in 1J)0G that the 
Superior Court has the power to pass a decree of divorce when 
one of the parties has concealed tlie e.xistence of epilepsy. This 
weighty deliverence, it has been well said ,2 marks a fonvard 
step in human progress. There are many other seriously path¬ 
ological conditions in which divorce should be pronounced, or 
indeed, occur automatically, except when procreation has been 


recruiU are dismissed as unfit. (See e./?.. \^ dliam CoaUs. Tl’C 

of tlip MMlical Profession in tli.? Prevention of National 

Brl/tsA Medical Journal, ^ray 1, 1909.) It can scarcely be 

men who are not good eno.igh for the army arc good enougli for the 

great task of creating the future race. T,nf r^rmt 

^ 1 The recomiition of enilensv ns a bar to procreation is not recent. 

other States, it appears that deceit regarding health is a grou 
the unnulmeDt of marriage* 
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renounced, for in tliat case the State is no longer concerned in 
the relationsliip, except to punisli any fraud committed by 
concealineiit. 

Tlie derannd tlmt a medical certificate of hcnltli should be com 
pulsory on marriage, lia^ been osjiecially made in France. In 185S, 
Diday, of Lyons, projwsed, indeed, that all persons, witliout exception, 
'‘honid be compelletl to possess a certificate of health and disease, a kind 
sanitary passport. In 1S72. Bertillon (Art. ‘•Doinographie,” Diction- 
noire Kncijclopaliquc dcs t^dcnccs MMicalcsi) advocated tlie registration. 
.*t marriage, of the chief anthrO|)ologicul and pathological traits of the 
contracting parties (height, weight, color of hair and eyes, muscular 
force, size of head, condition of vision, hearing, etc., deformities and 
defects, etc.), not so much, however, for the end of preventing undesir* 
able marriages, as to facilitate the study and comparison of human 
groups at particular periods. Subsequent demands, of a more limited 
and partial character, for lcg:il medical certificates ns a condition of 
marriage, have been made by Fournier (fffjphiHs et J/uruijc, iJsftO), 
Ca^'alis {Lc f^vicncc et Ic .Uariape, lSf>0), and JuUion (Dlcnorrhoffic ct 
L'^OS). In Austria. IlaskovtH.*, of Prague (‘‘Contrat Matrimonial 
et L'Hygieno Publique/' Comptcs-rcnJus Congrts International t/c Mcdc- 
cine, Lisl>on, lOOfi, Section VII, p. 000), argues tliat, on marriage, a 
nil dicat certificate should be presented, allowing that the subject is ex- 
ein()t from tuberculosis, alcoholism, syphilis, gonorrlnea. severe mental, 
or nervous, or other degenerative sUitc. likely to be injurious to tlie 
other partner, or to the olfspring. In America, Rosenberg and Aronstam 
argue that every candidate fur marriage, male or female, should undergo 
a strict examination by a competent board of medical examiners, con¬ 
cerning ID Family ami Past History (syphilis, consumption, alcoholism, 
nervous, and mental diseases), and (2) Status Presens (thorough ex¬ 
amination of all the organs); if satisfactory, a certificate of matri¬ 
monial eligibility would then be granted. It is |K)intcd out that a 
meusure of this kind would remler unnecessary the nets passed by some 
States for the punishment by fine, or imprisonment, of the concealment 
of disease. Ellon Key also considers (Lirbc und Ehe, p. -130) that each 
party at marriage should produce a certificate of health. “It seems 
to me just as necessan-,*^ she remarks, elsewhere {Century of the Child. 

concerjiinp capacity for marriage, 
ns concerning capacity for mililnry aorvice. Vn ti.c one ease, it is a mat- 
W of giving life: in the other, of taking it. although certainly the latter 
accnsion has hitherto been consi.lored as much the more serious." 

The certificate, as usually advocated, would be a private but 
necessary legitimation of the marriage in the eyes of the civil and 

40 
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religious authorities. Such a step, being required for the protection 
alike of the conjugal partner and of posterity, would involve a new 
legal orgixnizatioii of the inatriiiionial contract. That such demands 
arc so frequently made, is a significant sign of the growth of moral 
consciousness in the community, and it is good that the public should 
be made acquainted with the urgent need for them. But it is highly 
undesirable that they should, at present, or, perhaps, ever, be embodied 
in legal codes. What is needed is the cultivation of the feeling of in¬ 
dividual res|>onsibility, and the development of social antagonism towards 
those individuals who fail to recognize their responsibility. It is the 
reality of marriage, and not its mere legal forms, that it is necessary 
to act upon. 


The voluntary method is the only sound way of approach 
in this matter. Duclau.v considered tliat the candidate for 
marriage should possess a certificate of health in much the same 
way as the candidate for life assurance, the question of profes¬ 
sional secrecy, as well as that of compulsion, no more coming into 
one question tlian into the other. There is no reason why such 
certificates, of an entirely voluntarj' character, should not 
become customary among those pei'soiis who are sufficiently 
enlightened to realize all the grave personal, family, and social 
issues involved in marriage. The system of eugenic certifica¬ 
tion, as originated and developed by Galton, will constitute a 
valuable instrument for raising the moral consciousness in this 
matter. Gallon’s eugenic certificates would deal mainly with 
the natural virtues of superior hereditary breed—“the public 
recognition of a natural nobility”—but tliey would include the 
question of personal health and personal aptitude.^ 

To demand compulsorj' certificates of health at marriage is 
indeed to l)cgin at tlie wrong end. It would not only lead to 
evasions and antagonisms but would probably call forth a 
reaction. It is first necessary to create an entliusiasin for 
liealth. a moral conscience in matters of procreation, together 
with, on the scientific side, a general habit of registering the 
antliropological, psychological, and pathological data concerning 


1 Sir F. Oalton. /nqioViVs Info Human ^ TJTuocnica, 

brarv ^.lifion. pp. 211 et srq.; cf. Galton’s eoIlectM m Hugemes. 

recently published by the Eugenics Education Society. 
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tlie individual, from birth onwards, altogether apart from mar* 
riage. The earlier demands of Didav and Bertillon thus 

not only on a sounder but also a more practicable basis. If such 
records were kept from binh for ever>* cliild, there would be no 
nec-d for special examination at marria<:e. and manv incidental 
ends would be gained. Tliere is difficulty at present in obtaining 
such rec-ords from the moment of binh. and. so far as I am 
aware, no attempts have yet bex-n made to establish their svsteni- 
atic registration. I>ut it is fjuite possiblt to begin at the besrin- 
ning of school life, and this is now done at manv schools and 
colleges in England. America, and elsewhere, more especiallv as 
regards anthropological, physiological, and psychological data, 
each child being submitted to a thorough and seardiing^ anthropo- 
metric examination, and thus furnished with a svsteinatic state¬ 
ment of his physical condition.^ This examination nc-eds to be 
standardized and generalized, and repeated at fixed intervals. 
"Every individual child," as is truly stated bv Pr. Dukes, the 
Physician to Rugby School, "on his entrance to a public school 
should be as carefully and as thoroughly examined as if it were 
for life insurance.-’ If this prex-edure were general from an early 
age, there would be no hardship in the production of tlie record at 
marriage, and no opportunity for fraud. The dossier of each 
person might well be registered by the State, as wills already .are, 
and. as in tlie case of wills, become freely ojxn to students when a 
century had elapsed. Tutil this has been done during several 
centunes our knowledge of eugenics will remain rudimontan-. 

^ eugeaic attitude towards mar- 

nage, and the respoasibilitr of the individual for the future of the race 

recognised. It is eonstantlT happening that per^>n/ 
approach the phvsician in a state of serious anxTeri- on 

«re seldom broken off on this ground: 

riaire is Zt », “ riew. and even when the mar¬ 

ge not broken off the resolve is often made to avoid procreation. 


v-hooU.*'^ RrtVrTrl -ork in 

ilrdicai iiaffosine, Feb.'. ISSi' -^‘^ropometric Work in Schools.” 
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Cloviston, w.io einph.isizoi (Hygiene of Ihe Hind, p. 74) the importance 
of “inquiries by each of the parties to the life-contract, by their parents 
and their doctors, as to heredity, temperament, and health,” is more 
hopeful of the results than Urquhart. ‘“I have been very much im- 
pressed, of late years,” he writes (Journal of Mental flcicnce, Oct., 1907, 
p. 710), “with the way in which this subject is taking possession of 
intelligent people, by the number of times one is consulted by young 
men and young women, proposing to marry, or by their fathers or 
mothers. I used to have the feeling in the back of my mind, when 
I was consulted, that it did not matter what I said, it would not make 
any difTerence. But it Is making a diflTerence; and I, and others, could 
tell of scores of marriages which were put off in consequence of psychi¬ 
atric medical advice.” 

Kllen Key, also, refers to the growing tendency among both men 
and women, to be inlluenced by eugenic consideration in forming partner¬ 
ships for life (Century of the Child, Ch. I). The recognition of the 
eugenic attitude towards marriage, the quickening of the social and 
individual conscience in matters of heredity, ns also the systematic in¬ 
troduction of certification and registration, will be furthered by the 
growing tendency to the socialization of medicine, and, Indeed, in its 
absence would be impossible. (See e.g., Havelock Ellis, The yationaliza- 
tion of Health.) The growth of the State Medical Organization of Health 
is steady and continuous, and is constantly covering a larger field. The 
day of the private practitioner of medicine—who was treated, as Duclaux 
(L'llygibie Sociale, p. 263) put it, “like a grocer, whose shop the cus¬ 
tomer may enter and leave as he pleases, and when he pleases”—will, 
doubtless, soon be over. It is now beginning to be felt that health is far 
too .serious a matter, not only from the individual but also from the 
social point of view, to be left to private caprice. There is, indeed, a 
tendency, in some qjiarters, to fear that .some day society may rush to 
the opposite extreme, and how before medicine with the same unreasoning 
deference tliat it once Iwwcd before theologj*. Tliat danger is still \ery 
remote, nor i.s it likely, indeed, that medicine will over claim any au¬ 
thority of thi.s kind. The spirit of medicine has, notoriously, been 
rather towards the assertion of scepticism than of dogma, and the 
fanatics in this field will alway.s be in a hopelessly small minoritj. 


The general introduction of authentic personal records 
covering all essential data—hereditary, anthropometric and 
pathological—cannot fail to be a force on the side of positi^e 
as well as of negative eugenics, for it would tend to promote 
the procreation of the fit as well as restrict that of the unfit, 
without any legislative compulsion. With the growth of educa- 
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tion a regard for suc-li records as a preliminary to marriage 
would become as much a matter of course as once was the regard 
to the restrictions imposed by Canon law, and as still is a regard 
to money or to caste. A woman can usually refrain from marry¬ 
ing a man with no money and no prospects; a man may be 
passionately in love with a woman of lower class than himself 
but he seldom marries her. It needs but a clear general per¬ 
ception of all that is involved in heredity and health to make 
eugenic considerations equally influential. 

A discriminating regard to tlie (piality of offspring will act 
beneficially on the side of positive eugenics by substituting the 
pernicious tendency to put a premium on excess of childbirth by 
the more rational method of putting a premium on the quality 
of the child. It has been one of the most unfortunate results 
of the mania for j)rotesting against that decline of the birthrate 
which is always and everywhere the result of civilization, that 
there has been a tendency to offer special social or pecuniary 
advantages to the parents of large families. Since large fam¬ 
ilies tend to he degenerate, anil to hecomc a ta.x on the community, 
since rapid pregnancies in succession are not only a serious drain 
on the strength of the mother hut arc now known to depreciate 
seriously the quality of the offspring, and since, moreover, it is 
in large families that disease and mortality chiefly prevail, all tlie 
interests of the community arc against the placing of any 
premium on large families, even in the case of parents of good 
stock. The interests of the State are bound up not with the 
quantity but with the quality of its citizens, and the premium 
should be placed not on the families that reach a certain size but 
on the individual children tliat reach a certain standard; the 
attainment of this standard could well be based on observations 
made from birth to the fifth year. A premium on tliis basis 

wouhl be as beneficial to a State as that on the merely numerical 
basis is pernicious. 

This consideration applies with still greater force to the 
proposals for the “systematic endowment of motherhood’" of 
«-hicli we hear more and more. So moderate and judicious a 
social reformer as Jfr. Sidney Webb writes: “We shall have to 
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face llie problem of the systematic endowment of motherhood, 
and place this most indispensable of all professions upon an 
honorable economic basis. At present it is ignored as an occupa¬ 
tion, unremunerated, and in no way lionored by the State.”! 
True as tliis statement is, it must always be remembered that an 
indispensable preliminary to any proposal for the endowment 
of motherhood by the State is a clear conception of the kind of 
motherhood which the State requires. To endow the reckless 
and indiscriminate motherhood which we see around us, to 
encourage, timt is, by State aid, the production of citizens a 
large proportion of whom the State, if it dared, would like to 
destroy as unfit, is too ridiculous a proposal to deserve discus¬ 
sion.^ The only sound reason, indeed, for the endowment of 
inotherliood is that it would enable the State, in its own interests, 
to further the natural selection of the fit. 

As to the positive qualities M-hich the State is entitled to 
endow in its encouragement of inotherliood, it is still too early 
to speak witli complete assurance. Xegative eugenics tends to be 
ahead of positive eugenics; it is easier to detect bad stocks than 
to be quite sure of good stocks. Both on the scientific side and 
on the social side, however, we are beginning to attain a clearer 
realization of the end to be attained and a more precise knowl¬ 
edge of the methods of attaining it.^ 

Even when we have gained a fairly clear conception of tlie 
stocks and the individuals which we are justified in encouraging 
to undertake the task of producing fit citizens for tlie State, the 
problems of jirocrcation are by no menus at an end. Before we 

1 The most notable steps in tins direction have been token in 
(lerniany. For an account of the experiment at Karlsruhe, see Dio 
"Scuc Generation, Dec., 1008. 

2 Wiethknudsen (ns quoted in Scxual-Prohleme, Dec., 1908, p. 83() 
spe.aks strongly, but not too strongly, concerning the folly of any indis- 
criminate endowment of procreation. 

8 On the scientific side, in addition to the fruitful methods of 
statlstlenl biometrics, whioh have already been mentioned, much promise 
attaches to work along the lines initiated by ^^ 0 IuleI; see \\. Imleson, 
MendeVa Principles of Heredity, 1909; also. W. H. Txiek. /^eea# 
in the Sltud,, of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution, and R. C. Punnett, 
Mendeliam, 1907 (American edition, with interesting preface by Gaylord 
Wilshire, from the Socialistic point of view, 1909). 
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can so much as iii.iuire what are the conditions imdcr whicli 
selected individuals may best procreate, there is still the initial 
question to be decided whether those individuals are botli fertile 
and potent, for this is not guaranteed by the fact that they 
belong to good stocks, nor is even the faet that a man and a 
woman are fertile with other persons any positive proof that they 
will be fertile with each other. Among the large masses of the 
population who do not seek to make their unions legal until 
those unions have proved fertile, this difficulty is settled in a 
simple and practical manner. The question is, however, a 
serious and hazardous one, in the present state of the marriage 
law in most countries, for those classes which are accustomed to 
bind themselves in legal marriage without any knowledge of their 
potency and fertility with each otlier. The matter is mostly loft 
to chance, and as legal marriage cannot usually be dissolved on 
the ground that there are no offspring, even althoiigh procreation 
Is commonly declared to he tlie chief end of marriage, the (jnestion 
assumes much gravity. The ordinary range of sterility is from 
seven to lifteen per cent, of all marriages, and in a very large 
proportion of these it is a source of great concern. This could 
be avoided, in some measure, by e.xamination before inarringe. 
and almost altogether by ordaining that, as it is only through 
offspring that a marriage has any concern for the State, a legal 
marriage could be dissolved, after a certain period, at the will of 
either of the parties, in the absence of such offsjiring. 

It \sas formerly sujiposoil that when a union proved infertile, it 
wns the wife who was at fault. Tliat belief is lonij since explodtHl, 
but, even yet, a man is geiiernlly far more coneerned about his potency, 
that is, his ability to perform the meclinnieal act of coitus, than about 
his fertility, lliat is, his ability to produce living spermatozoa, though 
tlic latter condition is a much more common source of sterilitv. “Anv 

# ft 

man,” says Arthur Cooper (nrithh Medical Journal, May 11, 1907). 
”who has any sexual defect or malformation, or who has suffered from 
any disease or injurj* of the genito-urinary organs, even though compara¬ 
tively trivial or one-sided, and although his copulative power may be 
unimpaired, should bo looked upon as possibly sterile, until some sort 
of evidence to the contrary has been obtained.” In case of a sterile 
marriogo, the possible cause should first be investigated in the husband, 
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for it is comparatively easy to examine the semen, and to ascertain if it 
contains active spermatozoa. Prinzing, in a comprehensive study of 
sterile marriages (“Die Sterilen Ehen.” ZcUachrift fiir Boziahcisscn- 
schaft, 1904, Heft 1 and 2), states that in two-fifths of sterile marriages 
the man is at fault; one-third of such marriages are the result of 
venereal diseases in the laisband himself, or transmitted to the wife. 
Gonorrhoja ic not now considered so important a cause of sterility as it 
was a few years ago; Schenk makes it responsible for only about thir* 
teen per cent, sterile marriages {rf. Kisch. 'J'he Sexual Life of Woman). 
Pinkus {Archiv fiir Gj/»al.ologie, 1907) found that of nearly five hun¬ 
dred cases in which he examined both partners, in 24.4 per cent, cases, 
the sterility was directly due to the husband, and in 15.8 per cent, 
cases, indirectly due, because caused by gonorrheea with which he had 
infected his wife. 

Wlien sterility is due to a defect in the husband’s spermatozoa, 
and is not discovered, as it usually might be. before marriage, the 
question of impregnating tlie wife by other methods has occasionally 
arisen. Divorce on the ground of sterility is not possible, and, even if 
it were, tlie couple, although they wish to have a child, have not xisually 
any wish to separate. I’nder tho.se circum.stances. in order to secure the 
desired end. without departing from widely accepted rules of morality’, 
the attempt is occasionally made to efTect artificial fecundation by in¬ 
jecting the semen from a healthy male. Attempts have been made to 
effect artificial feciindation by various distinguished men, from John 
Hunter to Schwalbe, but it is nearly always very difficult to effect, and 
often impossible. Tliis is easy to account for, if we recall what has al¬ 
ready been pointed out {ante p. 577) concerning the influence of erotic 
excitement in the woman in securing conception; it is obviously a 
serious task for even the most susceptible woman to evoke erotic en¬ 
thusiasm d propos of a medical syringe. Schwalbe, for instance, records 
a case (Dntfsrhc Jfcdtzinischcs Wonhensrhrift, Aug.. 1908, p. 510) in 
which,—in consequence of the husband’s sterility and the wife’s anxiety, 
with her luisband’s consent, to be impregnated by the semen of another 
jnan,—he made repeated careful attempts to effect artificial fecundation; 
these attempts were, however, fruitless, .and the three parties concerned 
finally resigned themselves to the natural method of intercourse, which 
was successful. In another case, recorded by Schwalbe, in which the 
husband was impotent but not sterile, six attempts were made to effect 
arlifiofal fecundation, and further efforts abandoned on account of the 
disgust of all concerned. 

Opinion, on the whole, has been opposed to the practice of artificial 
fecundation, even apart from the question of the probabilities of success. 
Tims, in France, where there is a considerable literature on the subject, 
the Paris Medical Faculty, in 1885, after some hesitation, refused 
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Gerard’s thesis on the lii^tory oi iirtilicial feeuiidation. afterwards pub¬ 
lished independently. Tii 1883, the Bordea>ix legal tribunal deelared that 
artificial feeundation was illegitimate, and a social danger. In 1897, 
the Ilolv See also pronouneed that the practice is unlawful (“Artificial 
Feeundation before the Inquisition.’’ lirilish ilalical Journal. March 5, 
1898). Apart, altogether, from this attitude of mc<licine. law. and 
Church, it would certainly seem that those who desire offspring would 
do well, as a rule, to adopt the natural method, which is also the best, 
or else to abandon to others the task of procreation, for which they 
are not adequately equipped. 


Wlieu we liave ascertained that two individuals both belong 
to sound and healthy stocks, and, further, tliat they are them¬ 
selves both apt for procreation, it still remains to consider the 
conditions under which they may best elTect procreation.^ 
Tliere arises, for instance, the question, often asked, Wliat is tlie 
best age for procreation? 

The considerations which weigh in answering this question 
arc of two dilfcrent orders, physiological, and social or moral. 
That is to say, that it is necessary, on the one liand, tliat ])hysieal 
maturity should have been fully attained, and the sexual cells 
completely developed; while, on the other hand, it is necessary 
that the man shall liave become able to support a family, and that 
both partners shall have received a training in life adequate to 
undertake the responsibilities and anxieties involved in the rear¬ 
ing of children. bile there liave been variations at different 
times, it scarcely appears that, on the whole, the general opinion 
ns to the best age for procreation has greatly varied in Europe 
during many centuries. Hesiod indeed said that a woman 
should marry about fifteen and a man about thirty,^ but 
obstetricians liave usually eoncliidcd that, in the interests alike 
of the parents and their offspring, the procreative life should not 


I The study of the right t-onditions for procre-ition is ven* nnciont 
In modorn times wo find that ovon the very first Froncli modioal 1>ook 
m tlie vulpir tongue, the Rfpivic du Corpx, written bv .AUbnind of 
Horenco (wbo was physician to the King of France), in i2.5«. is larm-lv 

sirr* 'u it gives inuel. sound udvictk 

„ , '!■ P -Vowirc .Ifcbraiid do Florence sur la 

pM«rriew/tHrc, Tliese do Paris. 1908. h-v 


2 Hesiod, TVorA.« and Days, II, 690-700. 
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begin in women before twenty and in men before twentv-five.* 
After thirty in women and after thirty-five or forty in men it 
seems probable that the best conditions for procreation begin to 
decline.2 At the present time, in England and several other 
civilized countries, tlie tendency has been for the age of marriage 
to fall at an increasingly late age, on tlie average some years 
later than that usually fixed as the most favorable age for the 
commencement of the procreative life. But, on the wliole, the 
average seldom departs widely from the accepted standard, and 
there seems no good reason why we should desire to modify this 
general tendency. 

At tlie same time, it by no moans follows that wide variations, 
under special circumstances, may not only be permissible, but desirable. 
The male is capable of procreating, in some cases, from about the ago 
of thirteen until far beyond eighty, and at this advanced age, the 
ofT.^pring, even if not notable for great physical robustness, may possess 
high intellectual qualities. (See e.g., Havelock Ellis, A Study of British 
Genius, pp. 120 et seq.) Tlie range of the procreative age in women 
begins earlier (sometimes at eight), though it ii.sunlly ceases by fifty, 
or earlier, in only rare cases continuing to sixty or beyond. Cases have 
been reported of pregnancy, or childbirth, at the age of fifty-nine (e.g., 
J.nncct, Aug. 5, 1905, p. 419). I^Jpage {Comptes-rendus Soci6t6 d'Oh- 
stitrique dc Paris, Oct., 1903) reports a case of a priinipara of fifty- 
seven; the child was stillborn. Kisch {Sexual Life of "Woman, Part IT) 


1 This has long been the accepted opinion of medical authorities, 
ns may he judged by the statements brought together two centuries ago 
by Scliurig, Parthenologia, pp. 22-25. 

2 The statement th.nt, on the average, the best age for procreation 
in men is before, rather than after, forty, by no means nssume.s the 
existence of any “critical” age in men analogous to the menopause in 
women. This is sometimes asserted, but there is no agreement in re- 
pfard to it. Restlf do la Bretonne (J/orwicHf "Sicolas, vol. X, p. 176) 
said tlint at the age of forty delicacy of sentiment begins to go. 
Fiirbringer believes (Senator and Knminer, Health and Disease in 7?c* 
Ifilinn to Marriage, vol. i. p. 222) that there is a decisive turn m a 
man’s life in the sixth decade, or the middle of the fifth, when desire 
and potency diminish. .T. F. Sutherland also states (Comptes-rertous 
Congri's International de. Mfdeaine, 1900. Seetion de Psvehiatne, p. ’' I 
that there Is. in men. about the fifty-fifth year, a ehnn^ analogous » 
the menopause in women, but only in a certain proportion of men. i 
would appear that in most men the decline of sexual feeling ana po n^ 
is very gradual, and at first manifesU itself in increased power Of 

control. 
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refers to cases of pregnancy in elderly women, and various references 
are given in .Ucdiccl Journal, Aug. 8, 1903, p. 323. 

Of more importance is tUe ^luestion of early pregnancy. Several 
investigators have devoted their attention to this question. Thus, SpitU 
(in a Marburg Inaugural Dissertation, 1895) reviewed the clinical 
history of 2G0 labors in primiparx of 18 and under, as observed at tho 
5Iarb\irg Maternity. He found that the general health during pregnancy 
was not below tlie average of pregnant women, while tlie mortality of 
the child at birth and during the following weeks was not high, and 
the mortality of the mother was by no means high. Picard (in a Paris 
thesis, 1903) has studied childbirth in tliirty-eiglit mothers below the 
age of sixteen. He found that, although the pelvis is certainly not yet 
fully developed in very young girls, the joints and l>ones are luueli more 
yielding than in the adult, so that parturition, far from Uung nioro 
difficult, is usually rapid and easy. Tiro process of lal)or it>clf, is essen- 
tially normal in those ca>es, and, even wlien abnormalities occur (li)\v 
insertion of the placenta is a common anomaly) it is remarkable that 
tlie patients do not sulTer from them in the way common among older 
w<*men. Tlie average weight of the child was three kilogrammes, or 
about 6 pounds. 9 ounces; it sometimes required special care during tlie 
first few days after birth, perhaps because labor in these cases is some¬ 
times slow. The recovery of the mother was. in every case, absolutely 
normal, un<l the fact that these young mothers become pregnant again 
more readily than prim!pane of a more mature age, further contributes 
to show that cliildbirth l>olow tlie ago of sixteen is in no way injurious 
to the mother, (lache {Annates dc (/ynicofoj^jc ct <VObst^triquc^ Dec., 
1904) has attended ninety-one lal>ors of mothers tinder seventeen, in 
the Itawson Hospital, Buenos Ayres; they were of so-called Latin race*, 
mostly Spanish or Italian. Cache found that these young mothers were 
by no means more exposed than others to abortion or to other compli¬ 
cations of pregnancy. Except in four cases of slightly contracted pel¬ 
vis, delivorj- was normal, though rather longer than in older priinipane. 
Damage to tho soft parts was, however, rare, and. when it oc'curred. in 
cverj- case rapidly healed. The average weight of the child was 3,039 
grammes, or nearly 6-74 pounds. Tt may be noted that mo*<t ob'*en’er^j 
find that very early pregnancies occur in women who begin to menstruate 
at an unusually early age, that Is, some years before the carlv pregnancy 
occurs. 

It IS clear, however, that young mothers do remarkably well, 
while there is no doubt whatever that they hear unusually fine infants, 
KleinwHchter. indeed, found that the youngiT tho mother, tho biggei 
the child. It is not only physically that the children of young mothers 
are superior. >fftrro lins found (PuhrrtA. p. 257) that the children of 
mothers under 21 are superior to those of older mothers both io con- 
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duct and intelligence, provided the fathers are not too old or too young, 
The detailed records of individual cases confirm these results, both 
as regards mother and child. Thus, Milner {Lancet, June 7, 1902) 
records a case of pregnancy in a girl of fourteen; the labor pains 
were very mild, and delivery was easy. E. B. Wales, of New Jer¬ 
sey, has recorded the history (reproduced in Medical Reprints, Sept. 15, 
ISOO) of a colored girl who became pregnant at the age of eleven. She 
was of medium size, rather tixll and slender, but well developed, and 
began to menstruate at the age of ten. She was in good healtli and 
spirits during pregnancy, and able to work. Deliver}’ was easy and 
natural, not notably prolonged, and apparently not unduly painful, for 
there were no moans or agitation. The child W’as a fine, healthy boy, 
weigliing not less than eleven pounds. Mother and child both did well, 
and there was a great flow of milk. \Miitcside Robertson {British Medi- 
cal Journal, Jan. 18, 1902) has recorded a case of pregnancy at the age 
of thirteen, in a Colonial girl of British origin in Cape Colony, which 
is notable from other points of view. During pregnancy, she was an»mic, 
and appeared to be of poor development and doubtfully normal pelvi. 
conformation. Yet delivery took place naturally, at full term, without 
dilliculty or injury, and the lying-in period was in every way satisfactory. 
Tlip baby was well-proportioned, and weighed IVi pounds. “I have 
rarely seen a primipara enjoy easier labor,” concluded Robertson, “and 
I have never seen one look forward to the happy realization of mother¬ 
hood with greater satisfaction.” 

The facts brought forward by obstetricians concerning the good 
results of early pregnancy, as regards both mother and child, have not 
yet received the attention they deserve. They are, however, confirmed 
by many general tendencies which arc now fairly well recognized. The 
significant fact is known, for instance, that in mothers over thirty, the 
proportion of abortions and miscarriages is twice as great ns in mothers 
between tlic ages of fifteen and twenty, who also are superior in this 
respect to mothers between the ages of twenty and thirty {Statistischer 
Jahrbuch, Budapest, 1905). It was, again, proved by Matthews Dun¬ 
can, in his Goulstoniaii lecture, that the chances of sterility in u woman 
increase with increase of age. It has, further, been shown (Kisch, 
Sexual Life of ironinn, Part II) that the older a woman at marriage, 
the greater the average interval before the first delivery, a tendency 
which teems to indicate that it is the very young woman who is in the 
condition most apt for procreation; Kisch is not, indeed, inclined to 
think that this applies to women below twenty, but the fact, observed 
by other obstetricians, that mothers under eighteen tend to become preg¬ 
nant again at an unusually short interval, goes far to neutralize the 
exception made by Kisch. It may also be pointed out that, among 
children of very young mothers, the sexes arc more nearly equal in num- 
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ber than Is the case with older niotiicrs. This would seem to indicate 
that we are here in pre'cncc of a normal c<piilihrium which will decrease 
as the age of the mother is progrcs>iv»-ly disturbed in an abnormal 
clivection. 

The facility of purturilion at an early age. it may be notetl. wr- 
responds to an equal facility in physical j^exual intercourse, a fact tliat 
is often overlooked. In Rus<>ia. where marriage still takes place early, 
it was formerly common wlieri the woman was only twelve or thirteen, 
and (luttceit {Prrissirj Jnhre Praxis^ vol. i, p. 324 » says that he was 
assured by women who inurried at tliis age that the first coitus pre¬ 
sented no especial dilfieullies. 

There is undoubteilly. at the present time, a cxinsiderable amount 
of prejudice against early motherhood. In part, this is clue to n failurs 
to realise that women arc sexually much more precocious tlian men, 
physically as well as psychically (see ante p. 35). The difTerence is 
about five years. Tins diirerence has been virtually recognized for 
th.ousamis of years, in the ancient belief that tlie age of election for 
procreation is aliout twenty, or less, for women, but about twenty five 
for men; and it has inorf* lately been affirmed by the discovery tliat, 
while the male is never capable of generation before thirteen, the female 
may, in occasional instances, become pregnant at eight. (Some of the 
recor<bHl exanijilcs are quoted hy Kisch.) In part, also, there is an 
objection to the assumption of responsibilities so serious as those of 
motJiorhood by a young girl, and there is the very reasonable feeling 
tliat ttie obiig-ations of a permanent marriage tie ought not to be under¬ 
taken at an early age. On the other hand, apart from the pliysical 
advantages, as reg;\rds l>oth mother and infant, on the side of early 
pregnancies, it is an advantage for the child to have a young mother, 
who can devote herself synipathetienlly and unreservedly to its inter¬ 
ests, instead of presenting the pathetic spectacle we so often witness 
in the middie-agi'd woman who t\irns to motherhood when her youth and 
mental flexibility are gone, and her hahiU and tastes have settled into 
other grooves; it has sometimes been a great blessing even to the very 
greatest men, like Goethe, to have had a youthful mother. It would 
also, in many cases, be a great advantage for the woman herself if 
she oc>ul(l bring her procreative life to an end well before the age of 
twenty-five, so that she could then, unhampered by child-bearing and 
mature in experience, be free to enter on such wider activities in the 
world as she might be fitted for. 

Such an arrangement of the procreative life of women would, ob¬ 
viously only bo a variation, and would probably be unsuited for the 
majority. Every case mu^t be judged on its own merits. The best age 
for procreation will prohabl> eontinue to be regarded as being, for most 
women, around the age of twenty But at a time like the present, when 
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there is an unfortunate tendency for motherhood to be unduly delayed, 
it becomes necessary to insist on the advantages, in many cases, of early 
motherhood. 

There are other conditions favorable or unfavorable to 
procreation which it is now unnecessary to discuss in detail, since 
they have already been incidentally dealt with in previous volumes 
of these Studies. There is, for instance, tlie question of the time 
of year and the time of the menstrual cycle which may most 
properly be selected for procreation. ^ The best period is prob¬ 
ably that when sexual desire is strongest, which is the period 
when conception would appear, as a matter of fact, most often to 
occur. This would be in spring or early summer ,2 and imme¬ 
diately after (or shortly before) tlie menstrual period. The 
Chinese liave observed that tlie last day of menstruation and tlie 
hvo following days—corresponding to the period of oestrus— 
constitute tlie most favorable time for fecundation, and Bossi, of 
Genoa, has found that the great majority of successes in both 
natural and artificial fecundation occur at this period.^ Soranus, 
as well as tlie Talmud, assigned the period about menstruation as 
the best for impregnation, and Susruta, the Indian physician, 
said that at this time pregnancy most readily occurs because then 
the moutli of the womb is open, like the flower of the water-lily 
to the sunshine. 

We liave now at last reached tlie point from which we started, 
the moment of conception, and the child again lies in its mother s 
womb. There remains no more to be said. The divine cycle of 
life is completed. 

1 Se<', in vol. i, the sUuly of “The Piienomena of Sexual Peviodicity." 

2 Among animals, also, spring litters are often said to be the best. 

3 Bossi’s results are suininari/ed in Archivrn d'Anthropohgic 
Criminellc, Sept., 1891. Alebrand of Florence, the French King’s physi¬ 
cian In the thirteenth century, also advised intercourse a day after the 
end of menstruation. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


“The work that I was born to do is done,” a great poet 
wrote when at last he had coniplete<l his task. And althougli 
I am not entitled to sing any Xiiiic dimittis, I am well aware 
that the task that has occupied tlie best part of my life can 
have left few years an<l little strength for any work that 
comes after. It is more than thirty years ago since the first 
resolve to write the work now here concluded began to 
shape itself, still dimly though insistently; the period of 
study and preparation occupied over fifteen years, ending 
with the publication of Man and ll'oman, put forward as a 
prolegomenon to the main work which, in the writing and 
publication, has occupied the fifteen subsecpient years. 

It was perhaps fortujiate for my peace that I failed at 
the outset to foresee all the perils that beset my path. I 
knew indeed that those who investigate severely and iiiti 
matcly any subject which men are accustomed to pass by on 
the other side lay themselves open to misunderstanding and 
even obloquy. But I supposed that a secluded student who 
approached vital social problems with precaution, making 
no direct appeal to the general public, but only to the public’s 
teachers, and who wrapped up the results of his inquiries in 
technically written volumes open to few, I supposed that such 
a student was at all events secure from any gross form of 
attack on the part of the police or the government under 
whose protection he imagined that he lived. That proved 
to be a mistake. W’hen only one volume of these Studies 
had been written and published in England, a prosecution. 

(G39) 
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instigated by the government, put an end to the sale of that 
volume in England, and led me to resolve that the subse¬ 
quent volumes sliould not be published in my own country. 
I do not complain. I am grateful for the early and generous 
sympathy with which my work was received in Germany 
and the United States, and I recognize that it has had a 
wider circulation, both in English and the other chief 
languages of the world, than would have been possible by 
the modest method of issue which the government of my 
own country induced me to abandon. Nor has the effort to 
crush my work resulted in any change in that work by so 
much as a single word. With help, or without it, I have 
followed my own path to the end. 

For it so happens that I come on both sides of my house 
from stocks of Englishmen who, nearly three hundretl 
years ago, had encountered just these same difficulties and 
dangers before. In the seventeenth century, indeed, tlie 
battle was around the problem of religion, as to-day it is 
around the problem of sex. Since I have of late years 
realized this analogy I have often thought of certain 
admirable and obscure men who were driven out, robbed, 
and persecuted, some by the Church because the spirit of 
Puritanism moved within them, some by the Puritans 
because they clung to the ideals of the Church, yet both alike 
quiet and unflinching, both alike fighting for causes of 
freedom or of order in a field which has now for ever been 
won. That victory has often seemed of good augury to the 
perhaps degenerate child of these men who lias to-day 
sought to maintain the causes of freedom and of order in 
another field. 

It sometimes seems, indeed, a hopeless task to move 
tjiu pressure of inert prejudices which are at no point so 
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obstinate as tliis of sex. It may help to restore the serenity 
of our optimism if we would more clearly realize that in a 
very few generations all these prejudices will have perished 
and be forgotten. He who follows in the steps of Naturt 
after a law that was not made by man, and is above and 
beyond man, has time as well as eternity on his side, and 
can afford to be both patient and fearless. Men die, but the 
ideas they seek to kill live. Our books may be thrown 
to the flames, but in the next generation those flames 
become human souls. The transformation is effected bv the 
doctor in his consulting room, by the teacher in the school, 
the preacher in the pulpit, the journalist in the press. It 
is a transformation that is going on, slowly but surely, 
around us. 

I am well aware that many will not feel able to accept 
the estimate of the se.xual situation as here set forth, more 
especially in the final volume. Some will consider that 
estimate too conservative, others too revolutionary. For 
there are always some who passionately seek to hold fast to 
the past; there are always others who passionately seek to 
snatch at what they imagine to be the future. But the wise 
man, standing midway between both parties and sympathiz¬ 
ing with each, knows that we are ever in the stage of transi¬ 
tion. The present is in every age merely the shifting point 
at which past and future meet, and we can have no quarrel 
with either. There can be no world without traditions; 
neither can there be any life without movement. As Hera* 
cleitus knew at the outset of modem philosophy, we cannot 
bathe twice in the same stream, though, as we know to-day, 
the stream still flows in an unending circle. There is never 
a moment when the new dawn is not breaking over the 
earth, and never a moment when the sunset ceases to die 
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It is well to greet serenely even the first glimmer of the 
dawn when we see it, not hastening towards it with undue 
speed, nor leaving the sunset without gratitude for the dying 
light that once was dawn. 

In the moral world we are ourselves the light-bearers, 
and the cosmic process is in us made flesh. For a brief space 
it is granted to us, if we will, to enlighten the darkness that 
siu'rounds our path. As in the ancient torch-race, which 
seemed to Lucretius to be the symbol of all life, we press 
forward torch in hand along the course. Soon from behind 
comes the runner who will outpace us. All our skill lies in 
giving into his hand the living torch, bright and unflickering, 
a.s we ourselves disappear in the darkness. 

Havelock Elus. 
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Bundling, 

IV, 380 

Blirdiish, 

II- 2. 17 

Burmah, prostitution in, 

I\'. 235 
Bustle, 

IM. 166 

Buttocks as a sex centre, 

III- 2, 126, 197 (And si't' Nates) 
Byron, 

II- 2, 47 

Cacnis, 

III- 2, 41 
Catnargo, 

1-1, 33 

Camphor, as an anaphrodisiac, 

lll-l, 177 
Canon La .v. 

IV, defects of. 438; its im¬ 
portance, 433; origin. 436; 
persistence of its traditions, 
449 ff.: sound kernel of, 479 
Cantharides. effects of. 

III-l, 174 
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Capryl odors, 

II-l, 104 

Capture, marriage by, 

I- 2, 71 ff. 

Carbolic acid, disliked by savages, 

II- l, 4fi, 50 
Carlyle, 

IV, 174 

Carnival, origin of, 

IV, 218 
Castoreum, 

IM. 47, 92, 95, 98 
Castration: 

I- 2, 7 ff.; 237 

II- 2, 327 

III- l, 180, 183 

III-2, by Eonists, 94; complex, 
20, 41, 206, 367, 431 
IV, modern developments of, 
614; the practice of, 612 
Cataglottisni. 

IM, 5 

Catholic theologians: 

I- l, on delectalio morosa, 184; 
on erotic dreams, 188; on 
masturbation, 279 

II- l, on danger of tactile con¬ 
tacts, 8; opposition to bathing, 

31 

Celery as an aphrodisiac, 

III- l, 174 

Celibacy and religion, 

I-l, 311 
Cellini. 
n-2. 34 

Cerebellum as a sexual centre. 

1-2, 15 

Cerebral sexual centres, alleged, 

1-2, 15 

Ceremonial element in religion, 

I-l, 135 

Chained, idea of being, 

I- 2, 156 

Charkc, Charlotte, 

II- 2, 245 
Chastity: 

I-l, in Polynesia, 10 

I- 2, among savages, 260, 266 

II- 2, ideal of, 341 ... 

IV, among early Christians, 

151 ff.; definition of, 175: 
function of. 143 ff.; girdle of, 
163: in modern Fiji, 4w: 
modern attitude toward, 1^7: 
Protestant attitude toward, 


164; romantic literature of, 
158; virtue of, 169 
Chastity, Function ok, 

IV, ch. V, 143-177 
Chemical rays and sexual perio¬ 
dicity, 

I-l, 140 
Child: 

IV, characteristics of eldest 
born, 591; as foundation of 
marriage, 488, 505; its need 
of two parents, 487 
Child, the Mother and Her, 
IV, ch. I, 1-32 
Childbirth: 

I-l, modesty in, 29 

III-2, envy, 96 

Childhood, sexual activity in, 

IV, 35 ff., 209, sexual teaching 
in, 48 
Children: 

I- l, lack of modesty in, 36; 
masturbation in, 239; perio¬ 
dicity of growth, 155; spring 
fever in, 149 

III-l, attracted to copulation of 
animals, 72; to foot, 16; to 
hair, 74; to scatology, 53; 
food impulses of, 215 
Chenopodium zmivaria, 

II- l, 104 

Chimpanzee, menstruation in, 

I-l, 94 
China: 

1-2, marriage ceremony in, 77 
IV, divorce in, 461; prostitution 
in, 236 
Chinese: 

I-l, modesty in, 20, 62 

I- 2, eunuchs, 9; hedgehog, 99 

II- l, ideal of beauty, 176; odor 
of, 60; music among, 125: 
olfactory kiss among, 220 

III- l, foot-fetichism o^, 21 
Chivalry: 

I-I, and modesty, 64 
IV, and position of women, 401 
Chlorosis and hysteria, 

I- l, 233 

Choisy, Abbe de, 

I1I-2, 3ff. 

Christina of Sweden, 

II- 2, 196 
Christianity: 

t-1, its attitude towards mastur- 
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bation, 278 fT; in relation to 
modesty, 25 It., 44 

I- 2, and women, 192, 197 

II- l, its use of the kiss, 219; 
opposition to bathinji. 31 ff. 

II- 2, its attitude towards homo- 
sc-Kuality, 30 ff. 

IV, its attitude towards: Chas¬ 
tity, 151 ff., lust, 179, naked¬ 
ness. 96, art of love. 517; 
its influence on: marriage, 
429 ff., women, 398 ff., mixed 
attitude towards: prostitution. 
282 ff.; seduction. 180; sexual 

impulse, 124 ff., 513 
Christmas festivals, 

I-l, 133, 137 
Church and flagellation, 

I- 2, 129. 130 
Circulatory conditions: 

III- l, during coitus, 151; during 
pregnancy, 207 

Civet, 

II- l, 47. 49. 92, 96 
Civilization: 

IN’, and prostitution, 187 ff.; 
atid the sexual impulse, 199 
Gassification of the homosexual, 

11-2, 82 
Cleanliness: 

ll-l. and Christianity, 33 ff.: an<l 
sexual attraction, 192 
Climatic theory of homosexuality, 
11-2, 58 
Clitoris: 

Ii-1, deformation of, 157_ 

II- 2, in inverted women. 256, 258 

III- l, 118, 121, 126, 129 ff., 146 
Oothing: 

I- 1, and modesty, 58 ff. 

II- l, sexual attraction of, 158, 
169, 171, 191, 208 ^ 

II- 2. women in men’s, 245 ff. 

III- I. erotic fascination of, 45 
ill-2, dreams of, 343 ff. 

Cod-piece: 

1-1, 28 
II-l, 159 
Code Napoleon, 

11-2, 347 
Coeducation, 

II-2, 326 
Coitus: 

I-l, and ceremonial ritual, 54; 
and masturbation. 257; and 
menstruation. 98 ff., and mod¬ 


esty, 40: painful, 203; as seda¬ 
tive, 2o9 

I- 2, compared to epijepsy. 63; 
mechanism of, 235; sacred 
among savages. 261 

II- l, body odor during, 63 

III- I, etlmic variations in meth¬ 
ods, 147, 151; glandular 

activity during. 153 ft.; intcr- 
ruptus and vasomotor disturb¬ 
ance. 152, 178; methods of, 
146 ff.; phenomena of, lllff.; 
psychic states during, 157; re¬ 
spiratory and circulatory con¬ 
ditions during, 151; serious 
effects of, 168 

111-2, ideas concerning, 149, 174, 
194; in primitive times, 215; 
theory of, 418 

IV. a posteriori, 556; best time 
for, 558; during pregnancy, 
16 ff.; ethnic variations in, 
557; excess in. 535; injuries 
due to unskillful, 525; inier- 
ruptus, 551: morbid horror of, 
81: needs to be taught, 510; 
prayer before, 559; proper 
frequency of. 533; religious 
significance of, 230, 559; 

rescnatiis, 552 

Collusion, doctrine of., 

IV, 451 

Color-blindness compared to in¬ 
version, 

11-2, 317 

Combat and courtship, 

I- 2, 28. 67. 172 

Comic sense, 

II- l, 14 

Companionate marriage, 

III- 2, 499. 509, 530 

Conception: 

1-1, rate. 137 ff. 

IV, conditions of, 577; preven¬ 
tion of, 588 ff. 

Conception of Narcissism, 

111-2, 347-375 

Concubine, 

IV, 498 

Condom. 

IV. 599 

Conduct, periodicity in, 

I- 1, 152 

Congenital: 

II- 2. inversion. 82, 300 
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III-l, element in erotic symbol¬ 
ism, 27 

Conjugal rights, or rites, 

IV, 538 

Consent, age of, 

IV, 528 

Consultation de Nourrisson, 

IV. 29 

Contiguity in erotic symbolism, 
significance of, 

III-l, 3 
Continence: 

I- l, importance of, 282 

II- l, odor of. 63, 82 
Contract, marriage as a, 

IV, 470 ff. 

Contrary sexual feeling, 

II-2, the term, 65 
Contrectation, 

1 - 2 , 21 

Convents: 

I- l, hysteria in, 217 

II- 2, liomosexuality in, 212 
Coprolagnia, 

IIM, 47, 62fT. 

III- 2, 371, 427 

Coprophagia, religious and sexual, 
IlM, 57 

Coquetry, function of, 

I- l, 41, 59 

Corinth, prostitution at, 

IV, 229, 232 
Corset: 

IM. 171 ff. 

III-2, 44, 52 
Costume, 

II- 2, 245, 299 

Country life and sexuality, 

IV. 38 

Courtesan, origin of term, 

IV. 243 

Courtship: 

I-l. essential element m, 41 
1-2. 22 ff.. 33, 34 ff., 66 ff., 172 ff., 
229, 239 
ni'l. 142 

III- 2, place of. 220, 500 
IV, art of, 538 ff. 

Cow-birds, courtship of, 

I- 2, 39 

Creoles, homosexuality in, 

II- 2, 207 
Crime: 

I-i, periodicity of, 150 
1-2, in adolescence, 70 


Criminality: 

1-2, in relation to marriage, 190 
IV, in relation to prostitution, 
267 

Criminals: 

I- l, masturbation among. 238; 
sexual outbursts in. 147 

II- ^ homosexuality among, 23, 
25, 200, 209 

Crinoline, 

II-l, 170 
Cross-dressing; 

II- 2, 245 

III- 2, 12, 100; ceremonial, 35 
Crow, breeding habits of, 

I-l, 125 
Cruelty: 

I- 2, among animals, 67; in hu¬ 
man beings, 68 ff., 83, 109, 
171, 185 

III-2, in relation to sexual emo¬ 
tion, 158, 163 

“Crystallization,” Stendhal’s, 

III-l, 9, 107 
Cudinas, 

II- 2, 17 
Cumarine, 

II-l, 93, 105 

Cunnilinguis or cunnilinctus: 
ll-l, 21, 75 
11-2, 207, 258 
Cutaneous excitation, 

II- l, 5 

Cutpurse, Moll, 

III - 2 , 8 

Cycles in reproduction, yearly, 

III-2, 214 

Cycling and sexual excitement, 

I-l, 177 

Cymri, marriage customs of, 

I- 2, 133 

Cyprus, prostitution at, 

IV, 233 

Dadon, 

II- 2, 36 

Dancing: _ 

I-l, auto-erotic aspect of, 180; 
and modesty, 28 

I- 2, among Australians, 41, 53, 
54; and sex impulse, 29, 41 ff.: 
53. 56 

II- l, in sexual selection, 

IV, hygienic value of, 74, as an 
orgy, 222 
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D'Aragona, Tullia, 

IV. 244 

Darkness, in relation to blushing, 

I-l, 76 

Day-dreams: 

1-1, nature of, 184 tT. 

I- 2, erotic, 143, 145, 146 
I1I-2, 132 IT.. 148 ff.. 156 if., 185 

ff., 362. 437 
Death, odor of, 

II- l, 62 

Deer, breeding habits of, 

I- 1, 124 

Defecation, psychology of, 

III- 2, 128, 426. 427 
Defile, impulse to, 

III-l, 95 

Defloration, customs. 

1II-2. 501 

Degenerates, sexual attraction be¬ 
tween. 

IM. 200 

Degeneration and inversion. 

II- 2, 312, 320 

Degenerative conditions, influences 
or sexual desire, 

1-2, 175 

Dcicetatio tnorosa. 

M. 183, 184 
Deluge, myth of, 

III- 2. 405 

Dct\drvphatitcs clcgafis, 

1-2, 36 

Denmark, modesty in, 

1-1, 29 

D’Eon. Chevalier, 

1II-2. 1 tT.. 28. 108 
Dcrbforgail, 

III-2. 406 
Detumesccncc, 

1-2, 21. 59. 63. 65 
111-1, eyes during. 166: mecha¬ 
nism of, 142-200 

Detvmescence. Mechanism of, 
Ill-l, 115-200 

Diagrams of Sexual Periodicity, 
1-1, 341 fT. 

Diffusion of sexual impulse in 
women, 

1-2. 249 ff. 

Diogenes, 

M. 277 

Dionysian festivals, 

M. 130 
Discipline, the, 

1-2, 129 


Disease and abnormality distin¬ 
guished. 

11-2, 319 
Disgust; 

1-1, as factor in modesty. 47 ff., 
82 

I- 2, as sexual stimulant, 178 
Disparity, sexual charm of, 

II- l, 195 IT.. 208 
Distillalio: 

1-1, 279 

III- 1. 153 
Divorce; 

1-2, and suicide rate. 189 

111-2, 498. 508 

1\'. m; ancient Koine, 429; an¬ 
cient W’alcs, 46l : China, 461; 
Germany, 455 ; England, 447; 
b'rance, 455, 465; Japan, 460; 
Russia, 457 ; Switzerland, 457 ; 
United States. 458 ff., 624; 
causes for. 448, 463 fT., 349; 
Milton’s views on, 444; mod¬ 
ern tendency of. 462 ff.; Prot¬ 
estant attitude towards, 441; 
question of damages for, 450; 
reform of, 454; tendency of 
legislation regarding. 624 
Doctrine of Erogenic Zones, 
111 - 2 , 111-120 
Dog: 

I- 1, breeding season of. 124 

II- l. practice of cunnilinguis, 21; 
smell in mental life of, 47, 
U4; susceptibility to music. 
122 

III- l, sexual intercourse with. 
83 

Dolbcn, 

II- 2. 48 
Doraphobia, 

1-2, 116 
Dorians. 

11-2, 11 

Double, hallucination of the. 

III- 2, 368 

Doves, sexual attraction among. 

II- l. 206 

Drama, modern function of. 

IV. 222 

Dramatic aptitude and inversion. 

ir-2. 287, 295 
Drawers: 

1-1, origin of feminine, 28. 32 

III- 2, psychic significance of, 
130, 171 
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Dreams: 

1*1, erotic, 191 ff.; Freud on, 
222; inverted, 195; and sex¬ 
ual periodicity, 112; vesical, 
193 ff. 

I- 2, erotic, 241; of struggling 
horses, 169 

II- 2, erotic, 279 ff. 

III- 2, 176 ff., 208ff., 350, 359; 
of clothes, 343; of eating, 
339 ff.; of flying. 318 ff., 445; 
of nakedness, 344; series and 
synthesis of, 237-246; vesical, 
3W, 328, 441 ff. 

Dre.\ms, the Synthesis of, 

III-2, 237-346 

Drunkenness in relation to mar¬ 
riage, 

I- 2, 191 

Ducks, courtship among, 

1 - 2 , 10 

Ductless glands, 

1-2, 16 

Duquesnoy, 

II- 2, 34 

Dyeing the hair, 

II- l, 179 

Dynamometric experiments, 

III- l, 154 

Dysmenorrhcea, 

IV, 187 

Easter festivals, 

M, 131, 135 

Eating: 

I-l, modesty in, 48. 55 

I1I-2, dreams of, 339 

Ecbolic curve, 

1-1, 112 ff. 

Economic factor: 

I- l, of modesty, 64 

IV. of marriage, 375; of pros¬ 
titution, 259 ff. 

Education in matters of sex: 

IV, 33 ff.: for women, 75 

Education, Sexual, 

IV. ch. II, 33-94 

Egypt: 

II- l, ideal of beauty in, 145, 166, 
174. 176 

II-2, homosexuality in ancient, 
9: in modern, 207 
IV. high status of woman in, 
393. 408 

Eider-ducks, courtship of, 

1-2. 233 


Einfiihlung, 

III-2, 107 
Ejaculation: 

1-2, premature, 232 

III-l, mechanism of, 149 
III-2, premature, 366 
Eldest born child, 

IV, 591 

Electra complex, 

III-2, 20 

Elephants, masturbation in, 

I-l, 165 
Embryo, 

III-l, 117 

Emotion aroused by pain, 

I- 2, 172, 186 
Emotional memory, 

II- l, 56 
England: 

11-2, homosexuality in, 62, 261 
IV, marriage in, 431, 444; pros¬ 
titution in, 2a2, 257, 265, 307 
English: 

II-l, type of beauty, 182 

II- 2, law and homosexuality, 349 
Enuresis: 

I- l, nocturnal, 193 

III- 2, 414. 417, 430, 431 
Eon ISM, 

111-2, 1-100 

Eonism: 

II- 2, 315 

III- l, 1-110: and fetichism, 18; 
and algolagnia, 21; a form 
of eunuchoidism. 109; and 
feminism, 110; and hormones, 
26. 110, 336 

Ephesian matron, 

1-2, 181 
Epilepsy: 

I-l, ancient confusion with 
hysterio, 211; relation to mas¬ 
turbation, 256 

I- 2, and micturition, 59, 61; 
analogy with coitus. 63 

III-l, compared to coitus, 150; 
and exhibitionism, 91, 103; 
as result of coitus, 169 
Erasmus, 

II- 2, 31 

Erectility, during coitus, 

III- l, 144 

Erogenic Zones, Doctrine of, 

III-2. 111-120 

Erogenous or erogenic zone: 

IM. 9 
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111-2, niff. 

Erogenous Zone, 

IM. 9 

III-l, anus as, 133; life as, 143, 
202 
Erotic: 

I-l, dreams, 191 ff.: festivals, 
127 ff.; hallucinations, 2U0 

I- 2, symbolism, 188 

II- 2, dreams, 279 ff. 

III- l, into.sication, 155; tem¬ 
perament, 182 ff. 

IV, element in marriage, 508 
Erotic Symbolism, 

llI-l, 1-114 
Erotisation: 

1 - 2 , 8 

Eryngo, 

Ill-l, 174 
Eskimo; 

I-l, menstruation in, 89; mod¬ 
esty of, 47, 60; se.Nual h.ibiis 
of. 126 

I- 2, marriage by capture among, 
75; sexual instinct in, 268 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 16 

IV, divorce among. 461; sexual 
initiation among, 89 
Estrus, 

1-2, 25 

Ethnic variations in coitus, 

III- l, 147, 150, 159, 163 
Etruscans: 

I-l, modesty among, 23 

IlI-l, sexual significance of foot 
among, 24 
Eugenics: 

IV. 7, false ideas of. 
foundation bv Gallon, 582; 
importance o( environment in 
relation to, 623; Noyes, a 
pioneer in. 618; positive. 621; 
in relation to castration. 614; 
wide acceptance of principles 
of. 584 
Eunuchs, 

I- 2, sexual impulse in. 9 

II- l, odor of. 65 

III- l. characteristics, 183 
Eunuchoidism, 

II- 2, 315 

III- 2, and Eonism, 109 
European.s, odor of, 

II-l, 60 


Evacuation theory of sexual im¬ 
pulse, 

1-2, 3 ff., 17, 58 
Evil eye and modesty, 

I-l. 56 

Evolution of Modesty, 

1-1, 1-84 

Excess in intercourse, 

1-2. 247 ff. 

Excretory: 

I-l, customs and modesty, 52 
IV, centres and estimate of sex¬ 
ual impulse, 120 ff. 

Exercise: 

1-2, intoxication of. 53 
11 I-l, influence on sexual or¬ 
gans, 123 
Exhibitionism; 

I- 2, a cause of, 223 

IIl-l, 89-104 
111-2, 367, 370 

Exogamy: 

II1-2, explanation of, 504 
IV, origin of, 423 
Exotic element in ideal of beauty, 

II- l, 184 
Eyes: 

I- l, disorders of and masturba¬ 
tion, 250 

II- l, as factor of beauty. 176 ff. 

III- l, during dctumesccncc, 166; 
and erotic temperament, 189; 
at puberty, 193 

Face: 

I- 1. as centre of modesty, 78 

lll-l, during deliimescencc, 166 

Facttirics, 

II- 2, homose.xuality among 

women in, 213 ff. 

Farces, as a drug, 
m-l. 58 
rainless: 

H-l, relation to vigor, 203; ad¬ 
miration for, 153, 177 ff.; 

197 ff.. 208 

Families, degeneracy in, 

IV. 591 

Faroe Islanders, courtship among, 

I- 2, 51 
Farthingale, 

II- l, 161 
Father, 

IV. 2 
Fatigue, 

1-2, 182. 187 
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Fear: 

1-1, modesty based on, 36, 47 

I- 2, as sexual stimulant, 138, 
172 flf. 

P'ecundation: 

Ill-l, arti6cial, 166; phenomena 
of. 117 

IV, artilicial, 632 
Fellatio: 

IM. 21. 75 

II- 2, 282, 299 

III- l, 172 

Feminine characteristics of in¬ 
verts. 

11-2, 287 

Ferrets, masturbation in, 

M. 165 
Festivals: 

1-1, erotic, 127 ff. 

IV, seasonal, 219, 230 
Fetichism: 

I- 2, 156, 157 

II- l, olfactory, 74, 81, 100; shoe, 
100, urinar>', 75 

II- 2, erotic, 259 

III- l, erotic, 2 tT. 

111-2, 10, 18. 44. 361, 482, 485 
Fetters, fascination of, 

I- 2, 156 
Fidus, 

IV, 115 

Fiji, chastity in, 

IV. 406 

Fire and water, association of, 

111-2, 358 

Fitzgerald, Edward, 

II- 2, 50 

Flagellation: 

I- 2, 129 ff. 

III- l. 64. 94, 102, 106 
III-2, 152 ff. 

Flirtation, 

IV. 518 

Florrik, History of, 

111-2, 121-212 
Flowers, 

II- l, 92. 102, 108 
Flying, dreams of, 

III- 2, 318 ff.. 445 
Fools, Feast of; 

M. 130 
IV. 219 

I-!, and modesty. 20 , , 

III-l, as sexual symbol. la. 
(See also shoe fetichism.) 


Fornication, theological doctrine 
of, 

IV, 283. 375 
Fountains: 

III-2, erotic suggestion of, 378; 
alleged urinary origin of, 
390 ff., 399 ff.: as symbols, 401 
France: 

II-l, ideal of beauty in, 147, 182 
II-2, homosexuality in, 35, 62, 
347. 351 

IV, divorce in, 455, 465; prosti¬ 
tution in, 240, 250, 253, 256, 
265, 306 

Franco, Veronica, 

IV. 245 
Frcudianism, 

11-2, 304 
Friendship, 

II- 2, 339, 368 
Frigidity: 

I-l, caused by masturbation, 262 

I- 2, in women, 203 ff.; as cause 
of sterility, 212, 239 

III- 2, in women, 367, 430 
Frith, Mary, 

II- 2, 245 

Frog, sexual instinct in, 

1-2. 4. 7 
Fuegians: 

I- l, modesty of, 13 
1-2, 268 

II- l, 15, 153, 218 

III- 2, penis in, 122 
Function of Chastity, 

IV. ch. V, 143-177 
Funerals as sexual stimulant, 

1-2, 180 
Fur; 

1-2, fascination of, 115, 116 
III-l, as fetich, 76 


Gallantry, ancient concept of, 
IV. 412 

Garments as fetiches, 

III-l, 10. 74 
Geisha, 

IV. 307 

Gelding, sexual impulse in, 

1 - 2 , 8 

General paralysis; 

I-l, annual curve of. 150 
IV, and syphilis, 325 
Genital: 

1-2, sphere larger in women. 


249 
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II-2, organs and inversion, 256, 
258, 289 

Ili-i, organs as fetiches, 10 
Genius; 

11-2, homosexuality among men 
of, 26 

IV, and chastity, 173, 184; and 
love. 574 
Germany: 

II-l, ideal of beauty in, 147 
II-2, homosexuality in, 37, 61; 
laws on homosexuality in, 38, 
348 

IV, divorce in, 455; marnage in, 
431: prostitution in, 251, 253, 
333 
Gcskcl, 

I- 2, 99 
Gestation, 

IV. 9 

Girdle of chastity, 

IV, 163 
Girls: 

IV, interest in sex matters, 62; 
masculine ideals of, 77; need 
of sex education, 46, 83 
Ghtiilulcs vcsicuhres, 

1 - 2 , 6 

Glcim, 

II- 2, 38 

Globus hystericus, 

I-l, 210 

Gnostic elements in Christian 
literature, 

IV, 156 

Goat, as a fetich, 

III- l, 80, 82 
Goddesses, 

IV 392 
Goctne: 

1-1, 266 

I- 2, masochism, 112 

II- l, olfactory sensibility of, 74 
U-2, 48 

Gogol, 

M. 265 
Gonorrhcca: 

1-2, in young boys, 224 
IV, nature and results of. 328 ff. 
(See also Venereal Diseases) 
Gouette de Lait, 

IV, 29 

Gray eyes, admiration for, 

IM. 180 
Greeks; 

I-l, festivals of, 130; and mas¬ 


turbation. 297; modesty 
among, 22 

I- 2, love among ancient, 196 

II- l, conception of music, 125; 
ideal of beauty, 145; pygma- 
lionism among, 188 

11-2, homosexuality among an¬ 
cient. 11. 58. 197, 287 
11 I-l, sexual significance of 
foot among, 24 

I\’. conception of the orgy, 220; 
drama of, 222 ; erotic writing, 
557; ideal sexual love, 134; 
nakedness, 95; prudery, 101 
Green: 

lI-l, eyes, admiration for, 180 
li-2, inverts' preference for, 299 
Grief as a sexual stimulant, 

1-2, ISOff. 

Griselda, 

1-2, 102 

Group-marriage, 

IV. 423 

Growth, periodicity in, 

I- 1, 153 
Gunnings, the, 

II- l, 183 

Gurus, courtship among, 

I- 2, 50 

Gyn.'ecocracy, alleged primitive, 
IV. 390 

Gvnandromorphism, 

'11-2 315 
Gynecomasty, 

II- 2, 290 

Hair: 

II-l, as clement of beauty, 159, 
173, 177 ff.; odor of. 07; sex¬ 
ual development and. 91; sug¬ 
gested function 95 

II- 2, on body, 252 IT. 

III- l, as a fetich, 74; dcspoilcrs 
of, 75; pubic, 125 ff.; and 
erotic temperament, 194 ff; in 
pregnancy. 205; at puberty, 193 

III-2, dcspoilcrs, 488 
Hair-pin, used in masturbation. 

I- 1, 172 ff. 

Hall. Murray, 

II- 2, 246 
Hallucinations: 

I- 1, erotic, 200 

II- l, of smell, 70 
Hamilton, Lady, 

II-l, 183 
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Hand as fetich, 
lll-l, 15 
Handwriting, 

11-2, 290 

Hanging and sexual excitement, 

I- 2. 152 
Harems: 

II- 2. 207 

Hatjehepsu, Queen, 
n-2, 196 
Head: 

I-l, covering, 56 

I- 2, hunting, 68 
Health of inverts, 

II- 2, 265 
Hearing, 

II- l, 113-133 
Heart: 

I-l, disease, monthly rhythm, 

III- l, during pregnancy, 206 
"Heat” in animals, 

I- l, 91, 98 
Hebrews: 

IM. kiss among, 219; ideal of 
b<iuty, 142 
Heliogabalus, 

II- 2, 25 
Helix QSpersa, 

I- 2, 35 . 

Hcmicrania, periodicity in, 

1 - 1 , 112 ^ 

Hemothymia, 

1 - 2 , 121 ^ ^ 

Henna plant, odor of, 

IM, 104 

Hephephilia, 

III- 2, 482 

Heredity in inversion, 

II- 2, 264, 306 

Heresy and homosexuality, 

II-2, 30, 347 

Hermaphroditism, 

II- 2, 313, 315 

III- 2, psychic, 8, 28 
Hetaira:, 

IV, 234, 308 

Heterogamy, 

I I-l, 207 


Hindu: 

IM, ideal of beauty, 142 
IV, attitude toward sex, 12^, 

544 

Hips as feature of beauty, 

IM, 164 ff. 


Histories of sexual development: 

I- 2, 277-541 
IM. 223-259 

II- 2, 92-194; 223-245 

III- 2, 121-212 

History of Florrie and Mech¬ 
anism OF Sexual Deviation, 

III-2, 121-212 
History of Marriage, 

111-2, 492-532 
Hobart, Miss, 

11-2, 261 

Holland, prostitution in, 

IV, 250 

Holy Water, origin of, 

111-2, 384, 404 
Homogamy, 

IM, 204, 207 
Homogenic, the term, 

11 - 2 , 2 

Homosexuality: 

II- 2, the term, 2, 4 

III- l, as form of erotic symbol¬ 
ism, 2 

I1I-2, and Eontsm, 17, 21, 53; in 
dreams, 461; evidence of, 206; 
and Narcissism, 354, 363, 364; 
in women, 465 ff.; in youth, 40 
IV, among prostitutes, 272 
Hormones: 

1-2, 16 

II- 2, 316 

III- 2,26, no 

Horror femincr: 

I- 2, in absence of sexual im¬ 
pulse, 265 

II- 2, 279, 307 
Horses: 

I-l, masturbation in, 165; and 
sexual excitement, 175 

I- 2, excitement by, 169; perver¬ 
sion in, 137 

Hossli, 

II - 2 , 66 

Hottentots: 

I- l, masturbation among, 167 

II- I, “apron,” 157 
HM. "apron." 134 

Huddersfield scheme, 

IV, 28 

Humboldt, A. and W. von, 

11-2, 39 

Hungary, masochism in, 

1-2, 79 

Hunger, analogy with sexual im» 
pulse 
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I- 2, 64 
Hura dance, 

IM, 186 

Hygiene of homosexuality, 

II- 2, 332. 338 
Hymen: 

I- l, in relation to modesty, 39 

III- l, 138 ff.. 162 
Hyperesthesia sexual, 

II- 2, of inverts, 208 

III- l, 6ff. 

Hyperhedonia, 

I- 2, 203 

Hyf>crtrickosis universalis, 

II- 2, 252, 290 

III- I, 195 
Hyphedonia, 

1-2, 203 
Hypnotism: 

I- 2, and frigidity, 240 

II- l, effect of music during, 117 

II-2, in treatment of homosex¬ 
uality, 328 

Hysteria: 

I- l, alleged seasonal, 148; 

Breuer and Freud on, 219 ff.; 
Charcot on, 214 ff.; and chlo¬ 
rosis, 233; coitus often pain¬ 
ful in, 203; and masturbation. 
250; and nocturnal hallucina¬ 
tion, 200; physiological, 227 ff.; 
and sex emotion, 205 ff.; 
theory of, 209 ff. 

II- l, and the skin, 9 

III- l. 143, 209, 227 
Iir-2. 113 

IV. 183 

Hysterogenous zones, 

III-2, 112, 115 

Iceland, modesty in, 

1-1, 30 

Ideals of girls, masculine, 

IV, 77 
Idiocy: 

IIl-l, 198, 218, 224 
Illegitimacy. 

I- l, periodicity of, 139 

IV, in Germany, 292, 382, 489 
Immorality and bathing. 

II- l, 37 ff. 

Imperia, 

IV. 244 

Impotency, popular estimation of. 
IV. 174 


Impregnation, 

I- 2, 212, 239 

IIl-l, artihcial, 166; with hy¬ 
men intact, 162; without con 
junction, 163 
Impressions, maternal, 
llI-l, 217 ff. 

Impulse, detinition of sexual, 

1-2. 2 
Impurity: 

IV, disastrous results of teach¬ 
ing, 78; early Christian views 
of. 128 
Incest: 

II- I, 204 ff. 

III- 2, 24. 505 
Incontinence, odor of, 

lI-l, 64 
Incubus, 

1-1, 188 
India: 

I-l, conception rate in, 139; 
masturbation in, 167; modesty 
in, 14 

I- 2, courtship in, 46, 77; sexual 
instinct, 273 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 15. 208 
IV. “The Betrothed of—.” 156; 

sacred prostitution in, 235 
Indians, American: 

I- 2, courtship among, 48, 80; 
sexual instinct in, 2^ 

II- l, ideals of beauty among, 
153, 175; odor of, 60; types of 
bcaut>'. 152; seldom acquainted 
with kiss, 221 

11-2. homosexuality among, 17, 
205 

Individualism and Socialism, 

IV. 24 

Indonesian peoples, 

1-2, 97 ff. 

Inf.ant: 

I- 1, masturbation in, 238 

II- l, odor of, ^ 

IV, mortality, 5, in relation to 
suckling, 26; in relation to 
syphilis, 537 
Infantile sexuality, 

IV, 36 

Infantilism in inverts, 

11-2, 254, 290, 291 
Influence of ^Ienstruation on 
Position of \Vomf.n, 

1-1, app. A., 284-2% 
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Initiation ceremonies, urine in, 
111*2, 380 

Insane; 

I- 1, masturbation in the, 238, 243; 
modesty in the, 51 

II- 2, inversion in the, 266, 332 

Aisanity: ■ - a 

I-l, and masturbation, 252 ft.; 
periodicity of, 88, 110, 112, 149 

I- 2, in relation to marriage, 190; 
in relation to the sexual in¬ 
stinct, 214, 251, 255 

IV, and prostitution, 275 

Insects: . 

II- l, and music, 123; smell m 
tlteir sexual life, 47, 92, 97 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 5 

Instinct, definition of, 

1-2, 1 ff. 

li.tellcctual work: 

III- l, in relation to pregnancy, 

229 

IV, and sex activity; in men, 
185; in women, 190 

Internal secretions, 

1-2, 16 
ir-2, 254, 316 

Intoxication, fascination of, 

1-2, 53, 54, 185_ 

lll-l, erotic, 155 

Inversion, sexual: 

I-l, dreams in, 195 

I- 2, and masochism, 149 

II- l, odor and, 80 ff. 

II- 2, study of, 65-74; m men, 

7^194; in women, 195-263; 
nature of, 264-301; theory of, 
302-324: conclusions regard¬ 
ing, 325-358; among tramps, 
359-367; and school friend¬ 
ships of girls, 368-3M _ 

III- 2, sexo-a'sthetic. Iff.; 10, 03 
(and see Homosexuality) 

Ireland: , 

I-l, modesty in, 30, 63 
I I-l, ideal of beauty m, 149 
IV, divorce in, 461; high status 
of women is ancient, 392 


Ishtar, 

1-1, 135 

Italy: .. 

I- 1, modesty in, 30. 35 

IM. ideal of beauty 149, 179 

II- 2, homosexuality in. 213 ; law 
in, 348; in girls’ schools of. 
368 ff. 


IV, prostitution in, 241, 251, 258, 
266 

Itching, parallelism with tumes¬ 
cence, 

IM, 15 

Jamaica, 

IV, free sexual unions in, 388 
James I, 

11-2, 40 
Japanese: 

I- 1, masturbation among, 167; 
modesty of, 21, 70, 76 

II- l, ideals of beauty, 141, 154; 
kiss unknown, 217; odor of, 
60; perfumes, 99 

III- l, labia majora in, 125 

IV, divorce among, 460, 461; 
and love, 135; legitimation of 
children, 490; prostitution in, 
233. 237 
Javanese, 

II- l, 49, 154 
Jealousy: 

I-l, in relation to modesty, 40, 63 
1-2, among savages, 263 

III- 2, 527 
IV, 563 ff. 

Jesus, 

IV, 184 
Jews: 

I- 2, sexual impulse in, 238 

II- l, ideal of beauty of, 142 
IV, as parents, 6; prostitution 

among ancient, 235; status of 
women among, 394 
Joan of Aragon, as type of beauty, 
I I-l, 105 _ 

Joy, expression of, 

III- l, 167 

Judas Thomas’s Acts, 

IV. 156 ff. 

Julius Caesar, 

11-2, 24 

Justinian’s enactments, 

11-2, 646 

Kadishtu: 

M. 135 
IV. 229 

Kaffirs, courtship among, 

1-2, 48 

Kambion, 

1-2, 98 
Kant, 

IV, 184 
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Kirgliiz, marriage by 
among, 

1-2. 71 

Kierkegaard, 

I- l, 266 

Kiss, okk.in's of, 

II- l, 215-222 


Kiss: 

I- 2, origin of 86 

II- 1.5,7. 22.66,2l5ff. 

III- l, 143 
Klcist. Ulrikc, 

II- 2, 39 

III- 2, 7 

Kl-EFrOLAGNIA. 

111-2, 477^91 

Klcplo*nania: 

lll-l, and pregnancy, 
I1I-2, 477 ft. 

Knee-jerk in pregnancy, 
111-1,208 

Korea, prostitution in. 


capture 


216 


IV, 238 
Krupp, F. A., 

11-2, 39 

Kwan-yin as type of beauty, 
11-1, 154 


Labia: 

lIl-l, majora, 12a ff.; minora, 
119, 134 tT. 

Lictation: _ 

I- 2, savage customs during, tt. 

II- l, controlling influences on, 
24: and menstruation, 2a 

IV, 24 


Lapps, 

I- 1, menstruation among, o9, 
modesty of, 20 

Larynx: 

II- 1. at puberty. 124 

II- 2, in inverted women, 255 

III- l, and sexual state, 203 
Laughter: 

I- 2, and sexual sphere, 62 

II- l as form of detumcscence, 

14 

Law in relation to homosexuality, 
11-2, 41. 346 ff. 

Leather, odor of, 
lI-l, 64. 100 ff. 

Lcfthanclcdncss, 

11-2. 290 

Leistes superciliaris, 

1-2, 39 


Lenclos, Ninon de, 

1\'. 246, 3U8 
Lesbianism. 

11-2, 258 
Lily, odor of. 
ll-l. 103 

Lincken. Catharina, 

II- 2, 195 
Linea fusca, 

III- l, 192 

Lips, 

143, 190. 202 

Lizard and women in folk-lore, 

I- 1, 285. 286 . 

London, homosexuality in. 

II- 2. 62 

Longevilv and beauty, 

II- l, 139 

Longings of pregnancy: 

III- l. 210ff. 

Lorelei, 

111-2, 408 
Love; 

I-l largely based on modesty, 1. 
5. 53. 82 ff. 

1-2, bite. 84. 120; songs, 26a 
IV, art of: 507 ff.; dillicuUics of, 
530, 547: and chastity, 172, 
176: in childhood. 36 ff., 528; 
definition of, 132 ff. ;_esscntial 
part of marriage, 508; for 
more tlian one person, 871 ; 
future of, 574; how far an il¬ 
lusion. 137 ff.; inevitable mys¬ 
tery of, 136; testimonies to im¬ 
mense importance^ of, 139 ff.; 
value for life, 115 ff. 

Lovr. The Art of, 

IV. eh. XI. 507-575 

Lunar cycles, 

111-2, 213 ff. 

Lust: 

IV, in relation to love, 132; 
theological conception of, 179 
Lycanthropy, 

1-2, 125 

Lydian prostitution, 

IV. 233, 234 

Macaque, menstruation in, 

I- l, 93 

Madagascar, homosexuality in- 

II- 2, 19 

Mile, de Maupin, 

II-2, 199 
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Magic and Narcissism, 

111-2, 370, 362, 402 
Mahommedanism: 

IV, and prostitution, 235; and re¬ 
gard for chastity, 164; and 
sanctity of sex, 129 
Malioos, 

11-2, 18 
Malays: 

1-1, festivals, 130 

1-2, coitus among, 99, 237, 270; 
courtship among, 44, 71, 76; 
sexual instinct in, 270 
II 1, ideals of beauty, 141; kiss 
among, 221 
Male continence, 

IV, 554 
Malthus, 

IV, 594 

Matnmary activity in infancy, 

IV. 34 
Mandane, 

IIi-2, 405 

Mannekin-pis, 

III-2, 388, 392, 399 
Mantis rel'-giosa, 

1-2, 37 
Maori: 

1-1, modesty, 11 

I- 2, marr-age by capture among, 
75; se> ual instinct in, 269 

II- l. 49 

IV, loss c( old faith among, 147 
Marlowe, 

II- 2, 43 

Marquesan**- 

1-2, court ship among, 46; sexual 
instinct in, 269 
Marriage, 

IV, ch. >. 420-506 
Marriage, ' he History of, 

III- 2, 492-432 

Marriage: _ 

I-l, and hys^tna. 232 . 

I- 2, by captu'-e, 71 ft.; and crim¬ 
inality, insanity and suicide. 
189, 190 

II- l, resemblance between part¬ 
ners in, 2C0ff. 

II- 2, of inverts. 2t^. 334 ff. 

III- 3, ch. IX. History of. 492- 
593: definition. 403 ; future, 
508 ff.; religious cimcepts of. 
514 ff. 

IV. ch. X. 420-506; Art of Lovt, 
eh. XI, 507-575; Sconce of i 


Procreation in, ch. XII, 576- 
638— beena, 391; by capture, 
148; certificates for, 622 ff.; 
ceremony, 433 ff.; a contract, 
470 ff.; criticism of, 364 
Early, objections to, 37; advan¬ 
tages of, 379 

Early Christian, 429 ff.; and 
eugenics, 621 

Evolution of, 421 ff.; fidelity out¬ 
side of, 386 ff.; independent of 
form, 480 ff.; inferior forms, 
489; legal aspects of, 375; 
love, as a factor, 508 ff.; in 
mairiarchate, 391; modern ten¬ 
dencies, 377 ff.; and morals, 
373; objects of, 507; old 
English law, 402; and procre¬ 
ation, 576 ff.; and prostitution, 
225, 296. 363 

Protestant attitude to, 440 ff.; in 
Rome, 428 

Roman Catholic attitude to. 
432 ff.; a sacrament, 435, 479; 
for term, 472: trial, 379 ff.; 
variations in, 491 ff. 
Marsh-birds, courtship among, 

I- 2, 39 

Masculine protest: 

II- 2, 85 

III- 2. 20, 206, 336 
Masculinity complex, 

III-2. 431 
Masochism: 

I- 2, definition, lllff.; 120, 

132; psychological mechanism, 
101 ff., 149, 159; in slav women, 
79 

II- 2, in inverts, 259 

III- l, in relation to fetichism, 
symbolism and exhibitionism, 

31. 56. 102, 106 

III-2. 21, 207 

Massage as sexual stimulant, 

II-l, 6. 39 

Masturbation; 

I-l, in animals. 164ff.; and aver¬ 
sion to marriage, 262; in the 
insane, 238, 243; interrupted, 
195; in men of genius, 265; 
methods of 166 ff.; periodicity, 
115; prcvalancc of 235 
religious emotion, 312 ff., 
symptoms and results, 248 n. I 
in various races, 166, 169: 
a sedative, 268 ff. 
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I- 2, excess of in women, 249; 
and frigidity, 241; late sex¬ 
ual de\clo|>mcnt. 243 

II- l, and acnc, 10; and bleeding 
of nose, 68; and hallucination 
of smell, 71 

II- 2, relation to inversion. 276 ff. 

III- l, clitoris, 131, 133; phe¬ 
nomena during, 155; pubic 
hair, 127: theologians and, 14o 

III-2, anal, 165, 198; in an¬ 
tiquity. 348; effects of. 233; 
periodicity of, 230 ff.; urola- 
cnic and, 465; vulvar. 167 
IV, anxiety of boys about, 61 : 
in prostitutes, 272: relation to 
sexual abstinence, 196 

Maternal; 

Ill-l, clement in sexual love, 
201; impressions. 217 ff. 

Matriarchy, alleged primitive, 

IV. 390 ff. 

Matrilincal descent, 

IV. 391 

May-day festivals, 

I- l, 131 

Mkchanism of Detumescence, 
III-l, 115-200 

Metlb, Queen, 

111-2, 406 

Mcdiccan Venus, attitude of, 

M. 38 

Medico-legal aspects of homo¬ 
sexuality, 

II- 2, 200 

Medieval modesty, 

I- 1, 27 

Melody, the nature of, 

II- 1, 115 

Memories; 

II- l, olfactory, 56; tactile. 5 

Men, Sexual Periodicity in, 

1-1, App. B. 297-326 

Mendelism, 

IV. 630 

Mendes. the rite at, 

IV, 232 

Menopause, sexual impulse after, 

1-2, 13 

Menstrual Curve of Sexual Im¬ 
pulse. 

III- 2, 213-236 

Menstruation, Influence of, 

1-1, 284-296 

Menstruation: 

I-l, absence of, in health. 96; in 


animals, 91 ff.; blood of, sup- 
po5t<l virtues, 292; cause 
doubtful. 94; as a continuous 
process, 90; cycle, in men, 
lOoff.; Euphemisms for, 6S; 
and ‘‘heat,” 98; and hysteria, 
216; and modesty, 55; origin 
of, 86; and ovulation, 95; 
precocity in, 238; and preg¬ 
nancy. 109; among primitive 
peoples, H9; primitive theory 
of, as a purification, 55; 
and sexual desire, 98 ff.; and 
social position of women, 284- 
296 

I- 2, and the sexual impulse, 214, 
215 

II- l, and acne. 10; and bleeding 
of nose, 68: and body odor, 
64; in relation to lactation, 25 

III- l, and coitus, 145; metabo¬ 
lism during, 208; and preg¬ 
nancy. 228; and sickness in 
pregnancy, 209 

III-2. curve of, 213 ff.; ideas 
concerning, 134; origin of 214 

IV, coitus during, 533; hygiene 
of. 68 ff.; induced by sexual 
excitement. 578; instructions 
regarding, 64 ff. 

Mental; 

1-1, energy, periodicity of, 158 

IIl-I, state during pregnancy, 

2as 

Metabolism: 

I- 1, seasonal inllucnces on. 159 

IIl-l, during pregnancy. 208 

Michel, Louise, 

II- 2, 197 

Miclicl.angclo, 

11-2, 32 

Micturition, and sexual impulse, 

1-2, 59 ff. 

Midsummer festivals, 

I- 1, 132 

Mihiri, 

II- 2. 207 

Mika operation, 

11 - 2 , 21 

ifirror: 

II- l, in tumescence, 187 

III- 2, psvchology of, 350, 355, 
369 

Missionaries, 

IV, 99 ff. 
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Mitchell. Alice, 

11-2, 201 

Miltclschmcrc, 

I-l, 89ff. 

111-2, 224, 235 
Mixoscopia: 

I- 2, hysterical, 177 

II- l, 188 

Mixoscopic Zoophilia, 

III- l, 71 
Modesty, 

I- 2, object of. 29, 33, 68, 73; 
obsessions of, 60; in savages, 
259 

II- l, and ticklishness, 18 

III- l, and virginity, 204 

IV, consistent with nakedness, 
108 

Modesty, the Evolution of, 

I- 1, 1-84 

Mohammed, his love of perfumes, 

II- l, 99 

Mohammedans or Moslems. 

I-l, attitude to menstruation, 
278; modesty of. 19, 55; 
mysticism among, 323 

I- 2, coitus among, 274 

II- l, attitude towards bath. 35; 
preference to musk prefumes, 
98 

III- l, method of sexual con¬ 
gress, 147 

Mole as a fetich, 

III-l, 12 
Molly house, 

II- 2. 46 

Moloihrtis bonariensis, 

1-2, 39 

Moluccas, courtship in, 

1-2, 45 

Mongol peoples, foot fetichism 
among, 

III- l, 23 
Monkeys: 

I- l, breeding season of, 124, 126: 
masturbation in, 165; men¬ 
struation in, 92 

II- 2, homosexuality among. 6 
Monogamy: 

1-2, advantages to men, 189 

III- 2. 218 

IV. 421 fT.; 491 
Monomanias, doctrine of, 

IIT-2. 478 
Mons veneris, 

III-l, 124 


Montanist element in early Chris¬ 
tian literature, 

IV, 156 
Moon: 

I-l, and masturbation, 86 ff.. Ill, 
199 

III-2, supposed influence of, 
213 ff. 

Moral: 

I- l, element in modesty, 83 

II- 2, attitude of inverts, 86, 300, 
353; leaders, inversion in, 29, 
197 

Morality, meaning of term, 

IV, 367 ff. 

Morality, Sexual. 

IV, ch. IX, 362-419 
Mordvins, foot-fetichism among, 

III- l, 23 
Morliz, K. P., 

M. 265 

Mortality connected with develop¬ 
ment of sexual instinct, 

I- 2, 276 

Mosquitoes, attracted by music, 

II- l, 123 

Mother and Her Child, 

IV. ch. I, 1-32 
Mothers: 

IV, duty, to daughters, 64; to 
suckle infants, 24; early age 
of, 634; endowment of, 630; 
responsibility for own procrea¬ 
tive acts, 5^ ff.; schools for, 
29; sexual teachers of chil¬ 
dren, 48 ff. 

Moths: 

I- 2, courtship of, 38 

II- l, sexual odors of, 92, 97 
Motion: 

I- 2, arrest of, 168; pleasure of, 
54. 58 

II- l, beauty of, 168, 186 

III- l, in coitus, 154, 183 ff. 

Mouth and erotic temperament, 

III-l, 191 
Mujerados, 

11-2, 17 
Murct, 

11-2, 30 
Muscular: 

I-l, force, periodicity in, 158 

I- 2, movement, anto-intoxication 

by, 53 

II- 2, equipment, 255 

I III-l, movements in coitus, 154 
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Music: 

I- 2, sexual influence of. 29 

II- l, among Chinese and Greeks, 
123; effects during hypnosis, 
117; origins of. lUff.; physi¬ 
ological influence of, ll8ff.: 
why pleasurable.^ 122; its 
sexual attraction for animals. 
123, for men, 124 ff.: supposed 
therapeutic effect of, 126 

11-2, 295 

53. 57. 60. 63. 77. 80. 91. 93. 
95 ff.. 107 

Mutilations: 

II- l. for beauty, 157, 17o; for 
magic, 160 

Mylitta, prostitution at temple of. 

IV, 229 ^ _ 

Mystery in matters of sex. evil of. 

IV. 50. no 

Mysticism and sexual emotion, 

i-l. 205, 315 ff. 

Myths, urination in, 

III- 2, 405 

Nakedness; , ,, , 

I- l, chaste effects^ of, 61; and 
modesty. 8 ff., 75 

111-2, dreams of, 344 

IV. ch. HI. Sexual Education* 
AND. 95-117; as alleged sexual 
stimulant, 97: in art and liter¬ 
ature. 90 ff.; in medieval 
Europe, 98; modern attitude 
towards. 101 ff.: and modesty. 
108; and sex education. 95 ff.; 
as tonic, 112: value of: edu¬ 
cational. 106: hygienic. 104. 
Ill: moral. 114ff.; spiritual, 
102 

Nakedness, Sexual Education 

AND, 

IV. ch. HI. 95-117 

Narcissism, the Conception of. 

1II-2. 347-375 

Narcissism: 

1-1, 206 
IM. 187 

II- 2, 304 

III- 2, 29. 40. 347 ff.. 452 

Nasal mucous membrane and geni¬ 
tal sphere, 

Il-l, 68 ff. 

Nates; 

I-l, as centre of modesty, 59 


II- l, as feature of beauty, 
104 ff. 

III- l, and coprolagma; and 
erotic temperament, 186; and 
exhibitionism. 100, 102 

II1-2, as a sex centre, 197; in 
relation to urination, 171 

Necklace, significance of, 

I!-l, 160 

Necrophilism: 

1-2, 126. 182 

II- l, 188 

Iil-1, 11. 81 

Necrosadism, 

1-2. 126 

Negative fetich, 

III- l, 8 

Negroes: 

1-1, modesty of. 15 ff. 

I- 2, eunuchs, 9; females not 
jealous, 200; sexual instinct 
in. 238. 271 

II- l, beauty of. 152 ff.; kissing 
among. 218, 220; odor of, 59, 
96 

III- l, clitoris in. 130; labia: 
majora in, 125 ; minora in. 134: 
method of sexual congress 
among, 147; penis in, 122 

Neo-Malthusianism, 

IV, 588 ff. 

Ncopallinm, 

IM. 45 

Nervous: 

I-l. diseases and masturbation, 
252 ff. 

Ill-l. system during pregnancy, 
208 

Neurasthenia: 

I-l, and masturbation, 259 

I- 2, sexual, 232 

II- l. and olfactory susceptibility, 
72. 107; and pruritus. 15 

If-2. and inversion, 3v32 

III- l, cotdis vasomotoria, 152 

IV, sexual. 183, 189. 203 

New Caledonia: 

I- 2, courtship in, 75 

II- 2. homosexuality in, 10 

New England, modestv in, 

1-1. 33 

New Georgians, modesty among, 

1 - 1 , 8 

New Guinea: 

I-l, folk-lore of menstruation 
in. 2^; modesty in, 9 
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I- 2, courtship in, 43 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 20 
New Hebrides: 

I-l, modesty in, 8 

1-2, courtship in, 45 
New Mexico: 

1-2, courtship in, 47 
New Zealand: 

I-l, modesty in, 11 

I- 2, marriage by capture in, 75 

II- 2, female inversion in, 205 
IV, decay of tapu in, 147; sexual 

freedom in ancient, 226 
Newton, 

IV, 184 
Nicobarese: 

I- 1, modesty, 14 

II- l, 50, 60 , . 

Nietzsche’s supposed olfactory 

sensibility, 

IM. 73 
Night; 

I- 1, inspiration, 76 

IV, courtship customs, 380 

^'fflVas sexual focus.,23 J. 

III- l. pigmentation of, 193 

III-2. as sexual centre, 119 

Normans, 

II- 2, 9. 40 

Nose, , 

II-l, and sexual organs, 0/ 

Nosology and pathology, 

II-2, 319 

Notification: 

IV, of Births Act. 29; of ve¬ 
nereal diseases, 343 

Novel: .. . 

I- l, reading, alleged sexual 

periodicity in, 155 ff. 

II- 2, homosexual, 199, 340 
Noviciate for marriage, 

III- 2, 509 
Nubia, eunuchs in, 

1 - 2 , 10 

Nudity, religious, 

III-l, 99 

Nurture versus breed, 

IV, 34 

Nutrition: , 

III-l, symbolism of. 7 

IV, compared to reproduction, 

169, 198, 201 

Nymphse, 

III-l, 119, 134 ff. 


Nymphomania, 

III-l, 186 
III-2, 386 

Obesity, Oriental admiration for, 

II- l, 166 
Obscenity: 

I-l, Roman horror of, 67 
IV, early Christian views of, 
126 ff. 

Obsessions: 

1-2, sexual, 60 

III- l, exhibitionism, 102; in 
pregnancy, 211; of scruple, 7 

Octopus, courtship in, 

1-2, 35 
Odors: 

I- 2, excitation by, 183 

II- l, artificial, 93; classification 
of, 53; of body, 62 ff.; of 
deatli, 62; distinctive of vari¬ 
ous races, 59; as medicines, 
58, 98; of sanctity, 62; as 
stimulants, 57, 80, 98 

(See Smell, 44-112) 

III- l, as alleged sign of deflo¬ 
ration. 203 

CEdipus complex: 

II- 2, 306 

III- 2, 25, 505 
CEstrus: 

I- l, 91. 101 
111-2, 223 

Olfaction, . 

II- l, and sexual selection, 66 tt.; 

study of, SO ff. „ 

(See “Smells.’’ and “Odor’) 

Olfactory area of brain, 

IM, 44 ff. 

Oligotrichosis, 

II- 2, 251, 290 
Olisbos, 

III- 2, 348 

“Onanism,” the term, 

I-l, 162 

Oneida Community: 

I- 2, 237 

IV. 553. 617 ff. . 

Onion as an aphrodisiac, 

III-l. 174 ^ _ ,, 

Oophorectomy and Sense of bmeii, 

II- l, 65 

Opium as .an aphrodisiac, 

III- l, 176 . . 

Orang-utan^ menstruation in, 

M, 92 
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Organs, sexual, 

Jll-l, 119 ff. 

Orgasm: 

I-l, spontaneous. 182 ff. 

1-2, longer in women, 236 
iI-1, as skin reflex, 16; tactile 
aspects, 7 ff. 

Orgy, 

IV, in classic times, 220; in 
medieval Christianity, 219; its 
religious origin, 218; in sav¬ 
ages. 221; modern need of, 222 
Ornament: 

I- l, as sexual lure, 61 

II- l, religious significance, 160; 
sexual significance, 159 

Ostrich, courtship of, 

1-2, 41 

Oulcd-Nail prostitution, 

IV, 233 

Ova, union of with spermatozoa, 

III- l, 161 ff. 

Ovary: 

I-l, and hysteria, 216: and men¬ 
struation, 95 

I- 2, removal of, 13, 204; secre¬ 
tions of, 16 

II- 2, 254, 256 

III- l, cfTects of extract of. 179; 
function of, 181; and thyroid. 
208 

irritation of, 187 
Overall, Mrs. 

II-l, 183 
Ovid. 

IV. 514 

Ox. sexual impulse in, 

1 - 2 , 8 

Padiwini, 

II-l, 77. 142 
Paidcrculia, 

II- 2, 11. 283 
Paidophilia, 

III- l, 11. 13 
Pain. 

III-l, and erotic symbolism, 106 
Paix, Love and, 

1-2, 66-188 
Palang. 

1-2, 98 
Papuans: 

I-l, modesty of. 9; sexual peri¬ 
odicity in. 128 

1-2, courtship among, 43; sexual 
instinct in, 269 


II- l, 48, 66, 95. 167 
Paramnesia, 

III- 2, 38 

Paritv, sexual charm of, 

Il-i, 195 ff. 

Partridges, homosexuality in, 

II- 2, 4 

Parturition sometimes painless, 

1-2, 96 
Passivism, 

1 - 2 , 111 

Passivity of women. 

I- 2, 229 ff. 

Paternity, primitive ignorance of, 

III- 2, 502 

Pathology and nosology, 

II- 2.319 

Patriotism a form of Xarcissism, 

III- 2, 373 
Peasants, odor of, 

II-l, 89 

Pc.au d’Espagne, 

II- l. 99 
Pcdicalio: 

11-2, 282 

III- l, 133 
Pcl\ ic; 

III-l, development and erotic 
temperament, 186; floor, vari¬ 
ability of, 119; inclination. 
126 
Penis: 

I-l, succedaneus. 169 

I- 2, in lower animals. 100 

III-l. 119, 121 ff.. 129; fetich- 

ism, 96 

III-2. envy, 128. 206, 432, 43". 
451, 461 ; fctichism, 461 
Penitentials. the, 

IV. 162 
Perfume, 

II- l, ancient use of, 77. 96: ex¬ 
cessive stimulation by, 107 ff.; 
sexual influence of. 91 ff. 

Periodicitv. Phenomena of 
Sexual, 

I-l. 85-160 : 297-309 
Periodicity of sexual impulse: 

I- 2, among savages, 275; in 
women, 223, 254 

III- 2, 213 ff. 

Persia: 

II- l, ideal of beauty in, 144 

II- 2, 13. 14 

"Perversion,” use of word, 

III- 2, 19a 
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Phallus: 

ll-l, worship, 160 

II- 2, artificial. 195, 207. 208, 258, 
259 

III- l, worship of, 98 
Pheasant, courtship of, 

1-2, 40 

Phenomena of Sexual Periodic- 

ITV, 

I- l, 85-160; IN men, App. B. 
297-309; diagrams, 341 ff. 

Physical abnormalities, 

II- 2, 289 ff. 

Physician, 

IV. relation to sex hygiene, 84. 
201 ff.. 205. 354, 359 
Physiognomy and the erotic tem¬ 
perament, 

III- l, 182 
Pica, 

III-l. 211 

Pigeons, inversion in, 

11-2, 7 

Pigmentation: 

Il-l, and beauty, 177 ff., 197 ff.; 
and intensity of odor, 61, 80; 
and vigor, 203 

IIM, and erotic temperament, 
191; in pregnancy, 205 
Pitangus Bolivianus, 

I- 2,' 39 
Platen, 

II- 2, 35 
Plato, 

11-2, 12 

Platonic friendship, 

IV. 571 . 

Play-instinct in sex sphere, 

III- 2, 195 
Pleasure, 

1-2. pain felt as. 90 ff.: mani¬ 
festations resemble those of 
pain, 84 

Plover, dances of, 

1-2, 80 

Poetry and sexual impulse, 

IV. 90 
PoUutio. 

1-1, 188; interruptus, I9o 
Polygamy, 

IV. Z(A 412. 490 ff. 

Polynesian : 

I- 1, modesty, 10. 60 

II- l, dancing, 186 
Pompeii. 

II-l, 31. 156 


Population problems, 

IU-2. 498. 511, 513 
Potatoes, supposed aphrodisiacs, 
III-l, 173 

Power in sexual sphere, love of, 
1-2, 78 ff. 

Precocity: 

I-l, sexual, 238, 244 

I- 2, sexual, of women, 243 

II- 2, of inverts, 268 

III- l, influence of, 29 

IV, sexual, 35. 209, 528, 634 
Preferential mating, 

II-l, 202 
Pregnancy: 

I-l, menstrual cycle during, 109 

I- 2, savage customs in, 268 ff. 

II- l, as ideal of beauty, 68 

III- l, intellectual work and, 229; 
pigmentation, 193; psychic 
state in, 201 ff.; sexual desire 
during, 227 

IV, coitus during, 16; early, ^4; 
hygiene of, 6ff.; in primitive 
peoples, 13 

Pregnancy, Psychic State in, 

III-l, 201-230 
Presbyophilia, 

III-l, 11 

Prevalence of homose.xualtty, 

II-2, 60, 195 

Prevention of homosexuality, 

11-2, 325 

Priests and inversion, 

11-2, 20 

Primary sex characters and beauty, 
II-l, 157 

Prisons, homosexuality in, 

11-2, 25, 209 

Probenachte, 

1-2. 78 

Prodle.m ok Sexual Abstinence, 
IV. ch. VI. 178-217 
Procreation: 

1-2, sacredness among savages, 
261 

IV. best age for, 633; best 
sc3Son for, 638 j control of, 
578 ff., 599 ff.; place in mar¬ 
riage. 365, 508 
Procreation. Science of, 

IV. ch. XII, 576-638 
Pro-cstrum, 

1-2, 25 
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Promiscuity, theory of primitive: 
lU-2. 503 
IV, 234 
Prostate, 

IIM, 171 
Prostitutes: 

1-1, hysteria among, 217; mas¬ 
turbation among, 233; mod¬ 
esty of, 70 

I- 2, and love of A'uH/t'iit'nr, 30 

II- 2, homosexuality among, 210; 
male, 86 

III- l, external genitals of. 136; 
stature of. 187 

IV, as artists, 299; in Austria. 
241 ; and bully, 270; and Chris¬ 
tianity, 240; in Classic times. 
239: and domestic service, 
264 IT.. 290 ff.; in France. 240; 
as gtiardian of home, 281 iT.; 
injustice toward, 310; in Italy, 
241 : motives for becoming. 
256 IT., 283 iT.; physical and 
psychic characteristic, 274 IT.; 
in Renaissance, 243 IT.; sexual 
temperaments of, 268 IT.; ten¬ 
dencies to homosexuality, 272 
Prostitution, 

IV. ch. VI I. 218-318 

I, ORGY, 218-223 

II, ORIGIN AND DEVELOI’MKNT OK, 

224-253 

III, CAUSES OF, 254-301 

IV, PRESENT SOCIAL ATTITUDE 

TOWARDS, 302-318 
Prostitution: 

I- 2, not found under primitive 
conditions. 260, 269 

II- 2, male, 

III- 2, and public baths, 386 
IV. causes of, 254 IT.; and Chris¬ 
tianity. 239; civilization value 
of, 289 IT.; and criminality, 
267; definition of, 224; in 
East. 235 ft.; economic factor 
of, 259 ff.; essentially unsatis¬ 
factory nature of, 313; and 
marriage. 363; anti marriage 
portion, 233; in modern times, 
248; moral justification of, 
280 ff.: need for humanizing, 
306; origin and development 
of. 224ff.; present social atti¬ 
tude towards, 302 ff.; religious, 
223 ff., 235; regulation of, 
249 IT.; 331. 339; rise of secu¬ 


lar, 234 : in savage society, 226, 
234: on stage, 356 
Protestantism, and prostitution, 

1\', 284 

Provencal ideal of beauty, 

II-l, 146 
Prudery: 

I-l, 33, 35 

I\'. in ancient times, 101 
Prurience, based on modesty, 

I- 1, 65 
Pruritus. 

II- l, 15 

Pseudo-homosexuality, 

11-2, 83 

Pseudo-se.xual attraction, 

II- 2, 283 IT. 

Psychic; 

I- l, coitus. 133; traumatism, 220 

III- l, exhibitionism, 94; condi¬ 
tion in coitus. 1.^7 

Psychic State in Pregnancy, 

III-l, 201-230 
Psycho-analysis: 

II- 2, 90. 303. 330 

III- 2, 26, 121 

Psycho-sexual hermaphroditism, 
11-2. 4 

(and see Bisexuality) 
Psycho-therapeutics, 

11-2, 328 
Puberty: 

I- 2, in girls. 209 ff. 

II- l, and interest in art, 133; 
olfactory sensibility at. 86 

III- l, phenomena of, 184; pig¬ 
mentary changes at. 192 

1\'. initiation at, among savages, 
87 ff.: sexual education at. 

85: sexual hygiene of, 2(^ 
Pubic hair, 

IIM. 125 ff., 204 
Puericulturc: 

IlI-l, 229 
IV. 7 IT. 

Pulse, pcrio<Hcity of, 

I- l. Ill, 297 
Pii-mea, 

III-2. 34 
Puritans. 

IV. attitude: towards marriage. 
437 ff,; towards unchastity, 
376 

Pygmahonism: 

II- l, 188 

III- l, 11. 12 
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Pyrolagnia, 

111-2, 477 

Quadrupedal method of coitus: 

lll-l, 148 
Quaker, 

IV, concept of marriage, 446 

Race and inversion, 

II- 2, 264 

Rachitic, sexual tendencies of the, 

III- l, 184 

Railway travel, as cause of sexual 
excitement, 

I-l, 176 

Rain, urine a symbol of, 

111-2, 387, 407 
Rais, Cilles de, 

1-2, 125 

Rana temporaria, 

1-2, 5 
Rape: 

I-l, periodicity of, 150 

1-2, and sadism, 126 
IV. 80, 473, 526 
Rat: 

I- 2, sexual instinct of white, 5, 
6. 233 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 5 
Raylan, N. de, 

11-2, 248 

Red, invert’s preference for, 

11-2, 299 

Reeve, Plcasaunce, 

II- l, 183 

Reeves and ruffs, 

1-2, 28 
Reflexes: 

1-2, and instinct, 2 

III- l, bulbo-cavernous, 149; dur¬ 
ing pregnancy, 208 

Reidal, 

1-2, 126 
Religion, 

I-l, and sexual emotion. 310ft. 
Religion*. Acto-erotic Factor in, 
i-l, App. C, 310-326 
Religious: , 

I- 2, flagellation, 130: storm and 
stress, 250 

ITI-1, scatalogic symbolism. 57 
iv, prostitution, 228 ff., 235 
Renaissance: 

II- l, type of beauty, 179 

11-2, and inversion, 30 
IV, prostitution at, 243 ff. 


Reproduction: 

1-2, alleged impulse of, 19 
IV, compared to nutrition, 169, 
198, 201 

Resemblance, association by, 

Ill-l, 3 
Respiration: 

1-2, and sexual emotion, 153 ff. 

III-l, during coitus, 151 
Responsibility: 

1-2, of Sadists. 127 

III-l, of pregnant women, 217 
IV, in matters of sex, 349 ff., 
405 ff., 417, 444, 463, 481, 
586 ff. 

Rest: 

I- l, 91. 100 

IV, during menstruation, 67; 
during pregnancy, 7 ff. 

Rcstif de la Bretonne: 

II- l, 100 

III- l, 18 

Retarded inversion, 

II- 2, 84 

Retour a ienfance, 

III- 2, 145 
Revery, 

I- 1, 184 ff. 

(See Day dreams) 
Rhinencephalon, 

II- l, 45 
Rhythm: 

I- l, 85 

II- l, 113, 114 

Riding as cause of sexual excite¬ 
ment, 

I-l, 175 

Ring, origin of wedding, 

IV, 432 

Ritual factor in modesty, 

1-1, 54, 65 
Robbins, James, 

III- 2, 30 

Robert of Arbrissel, 

IV, 160 
Roland, Mme., 

I-l, 189 

Romantic, . 

IV, literature of chastity, 158; 
love, late origin of, 135 
Rome, ancient: 

I-l, modesty in, 34, 67 

I- 2, eunuchs in, 9 

II- 2, homosexuality m. 24 

III- I, coitus in, 147 ff.; sexual 
significance of foot in, 24 
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IV, marriage in. 428; nakedness 
in, 96; orgy in. 220; prostitu¬ 
tion in, 238; status of women 
in. 395 
Rosalia, 

M. 130 
Rousseau; 

I-l, 265 

1-2, 113, 146, 207 

III-l, 102 

Rue as an aphrodisiac, 

IIl-l, 177 

Russalkas. 

111-2, 408 
Russia: 

I-l, conception rate in, 139; mod¬ 
esty in, 31 

I- 2, masochism in, 79 

II- 2. law on homosexuality in, 
349 

IV. divorce in, 457; sexual free¬ 
dom in, 384 ff. 

Rutting season, 

in-2. 218 

Sabbath orgy, 

IV. 221 

Sacher-Masoch, 

1-2, 114 IT. 

Sacrament of marriage, 

IV. 435, 479 
Sacred prostitution. 

IV. 228. 235 

Sacro-pubic region and modesty. 

I-l. 51 

Saddleback, feature of beauty, 

IM. 167 
Sadc, De, 

1-2, 106 ff. 

Sadism: 

I- 2, 69, 132, 148; definition of. 
105 ff.. 120; ideal, 165; and 
masochism, 159: psychological 
mechanism. 160 ff.; responsi¬ 
bility in. 127; ideal. 165 

II- 2, in inverted women, 259 

III- l, 106 

111-2, 21. 206 
Saint and lover, 

ITI-l, 109 

St. John’s Eve, festival of, 

1-1, 132 
Sailis pulex, 

I- 2, 35 

Sakaltavcs, homosexuality among, 

II- 2. 19 


Sale-marriage, 

IV. 432 

Salivation and coitus, 

Ill-I, 153 

Salt, sacred significance of, 
in-2. 383 

Salutation by smelling, 

II-l, 66 
Samoa: 

I-l. 12 
IM. 49 

Samoveds, menstruation among 

I- l,'89 

Sanctity, odor of, 

II- l, 62 

Sappho, 

11-2, 197 
Sapphism, 

II- 2, 258 

Sariinbavy, 

III- 2, 33 
Saturnalia, 

1-1, 132 
Satyriasis. 

UM. 185 
Savages: 

I- 2, dancing among, 33; erethism 
in, 52, 259 ff.; weak sexual 
impulse in, 52, 261 ff. 

II- l, beauty in, 152; ideals of 
beauty in. 140, 157 ff.; odor in 
mental life, 48 

II- 2, homosexuality among, 9 ff. 
IV, love rare among, 134; pros¬ 
titution among, 226; sexual 
education among, 87 ff., 515 ff. 

Scandinavian method of dealing 
with venereal disease, 

IV. 344 
Scaphion, 

III- 2, 399 
Scarlct-fcvcr, 

1-1, 157 
Scatalogy: 

lIl-l, 47 ff. 

111-2, 422 
Schools: 

I- 1, auto-crotic phenomena in, 

112ff. 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 75 ff.. 
216, 218, 261, 322, 325, 368 ff. 

IV, for mothers, 29; and sex 
education, 56 ff., 83 
Schof-iins, 

11-2, 16 
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Science oe Procreation, 

IV. ch. XII, 576-638 
Scoptophilia, 

111-2, 362 
Scrotum, 

III-l, 123 

Scruple, obsessions of, 

III-l, 7 
Sea-gulls, 

1-2, courtship among, 246 
Seasonal periodicity of sexual im¬ 
pulse, 

I- l, 112 ff. 

Sea-urchins, lunar periodicity in, 
III-2, 220 
Sea-water, 

111-2, 376 

Secaira, 

II- 2, 19 

Secondary sexual characters: 

I- 2, 7 

II- l, and attraction, 163 ff., 208 

II- 2, and inversion. 8, 313 
Secretions of genital canal, 

III- l, 146 

Seduction: 

I- l, and menstruation, 103 

II- 2, and inversion, 271, 322 
IV, early church’s attitude to, 

180 
Semen: 

II- l, odor of, 104ff. 

III- l, alleged female. 146; arti¬ 
ficial injection of, 166; in 
coitus, 157; constituents of. 
171; in female genital canal, 
159; as stimulant, 172; vital 
activity of. 165 

III-2, identified with; urine, 389. 
water, 401 

Seminal: 

I-l, emissions 
188 ff. 

1-2, receptacles 
vesicles, 5, 6, 

Senegal courtship, 

I- 2, 49 

Senile homosexuality, 

II- 2, 85 

Sensibility, sexual m women 
1-2, 95 ff., 236 

Sensory acuteness, 

1-2, 203 ff. 

Serpent, 

(See Snake) 


during sleep, 
of frogs, 5; 


Servants and prostitution, 

IV, 26+ ff., 290 ff. 
Sewing-machine and sexual ex 
citement, 

I- l, 176 
Sex» 

il-2, theory of, 79 

III-2, emotion and aesthetics, 
107 

Sexo-aesthetic inversion: 

II- 2, 315 

III- 2, 1 ff., 27 

Sexual Abstinence, Problem of, 
IV, ch. VI. 178-218 

-Deviation, Mechanism of, 

111-2, 121-212 

-Education, 

IV, ch. II, 33-94 

-Education and Nakedness, 

IV, ch. in, 95-117 

-Impulse, Analysis of, 

1 - 2 . 1-65 

-Impulse, Menstrual Curve 


Ill-i, 213-236 

-Impulse in Women, 

I--2, 189-258 
-Inversion, 

II- 2, 1-384 
conclusions. 325-358 
IN men, 75-194, 359^7 
STUDY OF, 65-74 
THEORY OF, 302-324 

IN WOMEN, 195-^3, 368-384 

-Love, Valuation of, 

IV. ch. IV, 118-142 

-Morality, 

IV. ch. IX, 362^19 

_Periodicity. Phenomena OF, 

M. 85-160, 284-296. 297-309 

-Selection in Man, 

II-l, 1-214 

Sexual: . . u 

I-l, anaesthesia and masturba¬ 
tion, 262 

factor in modesty. -37 ff. 
desire and: blushing. 74; hys¬ 
teria. 212 ff.; menstruation, 

100 ff.; modesty, 42 ff., 64; 
season, 122 ff.; women, 3, 


100 ff. 

organs and savages 
tion, 61 

Periodicity in men 

297 ff. 


and civiliza- 

. 5, 107 ff.; 
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I- 2, cerebral centres, hjpotheti- 
cal, 15 ; impulse defined, 2, 65; 
incompetence, 232: season, 25; 
selection, psychological aspect, 

22 ff. 

II- l, ditTcrenccs: in admiration 
of beauty, 190; in olfactory 
acuteness, 86, 87; in urination. 
209 

II- 2, organs, 256; precocity of 
inverts, 268 

III- l, an.xsthesia, 186; conjuga¬ 
tion, 1161T.; desire during 
pregnancy, 229; organs. 119 ff.; 
selection: and erotic symbol¬ 
ism, 106; and eNternal sexual 
organs, 127; and hymen, 140 

IV, al)stincnce, 169 ff.; anes¬ 
thesia, 526 

education: 33 ff., 53, 81; and 
coitus, 510; and nakedness, 

95 ff.; among savages, 87 ff., 
515 ff. 

hygiene: and art, 92, 223; in 
childhood. 40 ff.; and litera¬ 
ture, 89 ff.; at puberty, 209: 
and religion, 85; at school, 
56 ff.; and sexual abstinence, 
206 ff. 

innocence, value of, 44; mo¬ 
rality, 362 ff. 

neurasthenia, 183, 189, 203; 

physiology in education, 57; 
precocity, 35. 209, 528, 634 
Shadow as a fetich 

lIl-l, 8 

Shaftesbury’s supposed masoch¬ 
ism. 

1 - 2 . 112 

Shame: 

I-l, definition an<l nature of, 6, 
36. 48, 83 

III-2. sexual significance of. 
140 ff. 

Shakespeare: 

H-2. 43 

IV, and sexual education, 90 
Shoe fctichism: 

I- 2, 157 

II- l, 100 

III- l, and symibolism, 15-46; 
acquired, 28; congenital basis 
for, 27; dynamic element in, 
45; frequency of, 15: illus¬ 
trative cases. 18, 33 ff.; and 
masochism, 30; normal basis 1 


for. 16. 27; and precocity. 29; 
prevalence of: in China and 
yellow races. 21 ff.: in Europe 
formerly, 24 ff.; se.xual sig¬ 
nificance of, 25 
111-2, 44 

Sliort sight and modesty, 

1-1, 77 
Shyness: 

1-1, 77 

III-2, sexual significance of, 136 
Sicily: 

I- 2, courtship in, 51: love-bite 
in, 87 

Sickness of pregnancy, 

III-l, 209 ff. 

Singalese ideal of beauty, 

II- l. 141 

Singing, and sexual emotion, 
n-l.'l32 
Skin: 

II- l, complexity of functions, 
3ff. 

III- l, in coitus, 144, 153; and 
erotic temperament. 190; sex¬ 
ual pigmentation of. 193; sig¬ 
nificance of. 143, 177 

Slang, private, 

1 - 1 , 66 

Slavery, erotic, 

1-2, 111 
Slavs: 

1-2, courtship customs of, 78; 

masochism among, 79 
I\', sexual freedom among. 227, 
384 

Sleep and sexual activity, 

I-l, 188 ff. 

Slug, courtship of, 

I- 2, 35 
Smell, 

II- l. 43-112 
Smell: 

I- 2, stimulation of. 183 

II- l, 43-112 

in animals, 46; antipathies from, 
characteristics of, 54; dis¬ 
tinctive of races and individ¬ 
uals, 59 ff,; excessive stimula- 
^>on_of, 107 ff.; hallucination 
of, 70: imagination and, 56; 
and kiss, 220 ff.; in man, 47 ff.; 
theory of, 52 
Smile, origin of, 

IIM, 107 
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Snails, sexual process in, 

1-2, 28, 34 

I- l, in folklore, 284 ff. 

111-2, symbolism of, 168, 453 ff. 
Sneei:in8: as sexual stimulation, 

II- l, 08 

Social class and sex feeling, 

I- 2. 207 

Socialism and individualism, 

IV. 24 

Society and inversion, 

II- 2, 343 
Sodoma, 

11-2, 33 

Sodomy, the term, 

II- 2, 3 

III- l, 72 

Soldiers, homosexuality among, 
II-2, 21 
Solcilland, 

1-2, 126 

Somnambulism of bladder, 

I-l, 194 
Song of birds, 

I- 2, 29 

Sotadic zone, Burton’s, 

II- 2, 58 

^ PodOHCSf 

1-2, 9 
Spain: 

I- 2, flagellation in, 135 

II- l, ideal of beauty in, 146 

II- 2, homosexuality among 

women in, 209-214 

III- l, foot fctichism in, 26 
IV, prostitution in, 266 

Speech, modesty in, 

M, 66 

Spermatozoa, 

lIl-l, 161 ff., 171 


Spermin, 

III-l, 179 . 

Sphygmanometer., experiments with 
during sexual excitement, 

IIl-l, ISlff. 

Spiders, courtship in, 

1-2, 35 

Spirit-sail yard, 

1-2, 98 

Sport as Narcissism, 

111-2, 373 
Spring, 

I- l, 134 ff. 148 
Spurious homosexuality, 

II - 2 , 86 


Stabbers, 

I- 2, 124 

Stage, prostitution on the, 

IV, 356 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, 

III-2, 6 

Stanley, Lady Venetia, 

II- l, 183 
State: 

IV, interest in children, 22, 488, 
505; nurseries, 31 
Statues, sexual love of, 

II-l, 188 
Stature: 

II- l, in relation to beauty, 195 ff., 
208 

III- l, and erotic temperament, 
187 

Steatopygia, 

II- l, 165 
Stendhal, 

III- 2, 24 
Sterility: 

1-2, frigidity and, 212, 239 
IV, and gonorrhoea, 329 
Stimulants, 

IlI-l, 178 
Stirpiculture, 

I\'. 618, 631 

Stone-curlew, dances of, 

1-2, 30 

Stork legend, 

IV. 41 

Strangle, impulse to, 

1-2, 151 flP. 

Strength, admiration for, 

IM. 190 ff., 203 

Strychnine, 

III-l, 174 
Stuff- fetichisms: 

III-I, 73 ff. 

111-2, 482 ff. 

Subjection in women, sexual, 

1-2, 78 ff., 102 
Suckling: 

I- 2, compared to sexual act, 18: 
no intercourse during, 268 ff. 

II- l, as a cause of perversion, 
28; sexual emotion and, 27 

IV, and pucriculturc, 24 
Succubus, 

I-l, 188 
Suicide: 

I-l, periodicity in, 115, 153 

I- 2, divorce and, 189 

II- 2, and inversion, 202 
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Suggestion: 

II- 2, and inversion, 269 ff., 303 

III- l, and longings of preg¬ 
nancy, 214 

Sumatra, courtship in, 

1-2, 44. 99 

Suspension and sexual excitement, 

I- 2. 154 
Swahilis, 

II- l, 50 
IV, 516 

Swift, Dean, 

III- 2, 422 
Swinging, 

M, 174 

I- 2, 154 
Switzerland: 

II- 2, law on homosexuality in, 
348 

IV, divorce in, 457 ; prostitu¬ 
tion in, 251 

SYMnOI-ISM, EROTIC, 

Iir-1, 1-14 
Syml>oIs: 

1-2. 188 

III- 1,1-114; nature of, 3; of 
sex in language. 4 

111-2, in dreams, 337 
Sympathy, doctrine of. 

111-2, 111 

Synthesis or Dreams, 

III-2. 237-346 
Syphilis: 

IV, of innocent. 336; nature and 
results of, 324 ff.; origin of, 
321.; prevalence of, 326 
(and see Venereal Diseases) 

Taboo: 

I-I. and menstruation, 287; and 
modesty, 55 

1-2, sexual, 263 
Tahiti: 

I-l, 10 

I- 2, courtship in, 46 

II- l, 34 

II-2, 18 
IV. 148 

Tallness, admiration for. 

II-l, 195fr. 

Tammuz festival, 

M, 135 
Tarn, Pauline, 

11-2, 200 
Tasso, 

11-2, 31 


Taste no part in sexual selection, 
II-l, 1 
Tattooing, 

II- l. 158 

Teachers and sexual hygiene, 

IV. 83 
Teasing, 

1-2, 173 

I'clion veneris, 

I- 2. 34 

Temperament. 

III- l, alleged erotic, 182 ff. 
Templars, 

II- 2, 36 
Tennvson, 

H-i, 199 
Testes, 

III- l, 123, 179ff., 197 
Teutonic custom, 

IV, and women. 401 ff.; and 
marriage, 431 ff. 

Theatres: 

II- 2, and homoscxualitv, 215. 
287 

IV, Christian attitude towards, 
220; as orgy. 222 
Thckla. legend of. I 

IV. 156 ’ 

Theologians’ opinions. ' 

1-1, 184, 188, 278, 279 
Theresa, St.. ^ 

1-1, 205. 220, 323 % 

Thigh-friction, 

1-1, 179, 239 

ThlasitP, 

1-2, 9 

Thlibi(p. 

1-2, 9 

Thumb-sucking: 

I- 1, 239 

III- 2, 117 

Thurc-Brandt massage, 

II- l, 40 
Thyroid: 

III- l, during pregnancy. 207; in 
sexual excitement, 203 

Ticklishncss: 

II- l, 11; diminishes with age, 
17, and after marriage, 18. 
not simple reflex, 13; summa¬ 
tion irradiation theory of. 14 ff. 

III- l, and stuff-fetichism, 76 
III-2. 414 

Timidity, 

I-l. 7 
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Tight lacing, 

I-l, 178 
Tolstoy, 

111-2, 352 

Torres Straits, modesty at, 

I-l. 9 

Torture, the attraction of, 

I- 2, 156, 164 
Touch, 

II- l, 3-43 

II-l; analysis of, 3ff.; and kiss, 
215 ff. 

Town life and sexuality, 

IV. 38. 293 ff. 

Tramps, , ocn 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 20, dw 

Transference, 

III - 2 , 202 

Transvestism: 

II- 2, 244. 315 

III- 2, 10, 11 ff., 361 
(and see Eonism.) 

Trappists, regime of, 

IV. 208 

Travelling, dreams of, 

III-2, 345 

Treatment of inversion, 

11-2, 327 ff. 

Trent, Council of, 

IV, 434, 437 
Trial marriage, 

IV. 379ff. 

Triangle, as sexual symbol, 

II-l, 161 

Tribadism, 

II-2, 206, 208, 257 

Tumescence: 

I- 2 25, 34 ff.. 53. 57, 65 

II- l: chief stimuli of, 1, and 

odors, 83 iic « 

III- l: and dctumcscence. 115 »•. 

142. (Sec also, courtship and 
excitation) 

Turcomans, marriage by capture 
among, 

1-2. 74 

Turkey. • io ti 

I- l, modesty in. 19, 31 

II- 2 homosexuality in. 13, 
Tyrant-bird, courtship of, 

1-2, 39 


Udall. 

11-2, 41 


Ulrichs, 
n-2, 67 

Uncleanness, primitive conception 
of, 

I- 1, 287 ff. 

Undifferentiated sex phase, 

II- 2, 79, 216 
Undine and undinism, 

III- 2, 199, 376 ff.; 409 
Undin'ism, 

111-2, 376-476 

United States, homosexuality in, 

II- 2, 63. 261, 351 
Unnatural offence, the term, 

III- l, 72 

Uranism, the term, 

11-2, 2 

Urban life and sexuality, 

IV, 38, 293 ff. 

Urethra: 

lll-l: erogenous zone, 133; 
variability in female, 120 
Urethral: 

III-2: eroticism. 412, 433; tem¬ 
perament, 431 
Urethrorrhcea ex libidine, 

III-l, 153 

Uric acid, periodicity, 

I- l, 159 
Urinary: 

II- I, fctichism. 75 

III- l, stream, 136, 204 

Urination: . 

I- 2, and sexual excitement, 59 

II- l, habits of sexes in. 109 

III- 2, attitude in, 131, 138, 171, 
188 206, 393 ff., 473: competi¬ 
tion in, 406, 432; and detumes- 
ccncc, 141, 143; drains of, 
328 ff.; and fountains, 390, 
399 ff.: and nates, 171; and 
sexual emotion, 174 


me: , 

-1, in continence of, 193 , 

[ll-l, in coitus, 133 154; ui 

legends, 52; in medicine, 5/* 
magical virtues of, 52; in re¬ 
ligious rites, 50 

[II-2, and magic, 382; and se¬ 
men, 389; symbol of ram, 
387, 407 
•ning, the term, 

11 - 2 . 2 . 68 

■olagnia. 

III-l, 47 ff. 
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III-2. 144. 171 ft.; 185, 198, 3/1, 
419. 433, 4o9 

Urtication, 

1-1, 181 
Uterus: 

I- 1, hvsteria and auto-erotism. 
210'lT. 

II- 1, and breast, 23 ff. 

III- l, 118, 132. 159 ft.. 194, 210 
IV, fibroids of, 187 

Vacher, 

1-2, 126 
X’attina, 

ill-l. 126, 137, 145. 159, 163. 177 
WiRinismus: 

III-l, 13, 163 
IV. 525 
FoiV. 

IM, 180 
Valentine's Day, 

I- 1, 131 

V'alcrianic acid, 

II- l. 49. 104 

\’.M UATio.v or Sfxual Love, 

IN', eh. IV. 118-142 
Vampirism, 

1-2. 126 
N’anilla, 

II-l, 58, 98, 104. 107 
Vanity of inverts, 

11-2, 297 

V.ariation in sexual impulse, 

I- 2, 254 

Vasectomy: 

II- 2. 327 
JV, 615 

Vasomotor conditions in coitus. 
,in-l. 151 
Vamlonism, 

III- l, 98 
Vav, Sarolta, 

11-2. 195 
Veil, oripin of, 

1-1. 5511. 

Venereal Disease, 

IV. eh. VIII, 319-361 
Venerea! disease; 

1-2, in young, 224 
IV. conquest of, 316 ff.; educa¬ 
tion with regard to, 350 ff.; 
free treatment of. 345: noti¬ 
fication of, 343 ff.; personal 
responsibility for. 349 ff.; 
punishment for transmitting, 
:M5 ff. 


Venice, prostitution in, 

IV. 241, 245, 246 
N'erlaine, 

II- 2, 57 
Vesical: 

I-l, dreams, 193 ff. 

III- 2. psjchology : 127 ff., 177 ff.; 
in chillu)od, 411ft.: dreams, 
304. 328 ff.; in ecclesiastics, 
422: in men, 423 IT.; in women. 
418 ff. 

N’csicles, seminal. 

I- 2. function of, 6 
Viguicr, Taule dc, 

il-l, 151 

N'inci, Leonardo da, 

II- 2. 32 

N'iolet perfume, 

11-1, 49. 80, 93. 104 
Virgil. 

II- 2. 27 
N'irgin: 

IN’, intercourse witli as cure for 
syphilis. 337; original me.m- 
ing of. 165 
N'irginily: 

III- l, ancient diagnosis of, 126, 
138, 203 ff. 

IV. whv valued, 147, 165, 175, 
403, 469 
N'irile reflex, 

HI-1, 149 
Vision*, 

IM, 136-214 
N'ivicn, Kenee, 

11-2, 200 

N’ocabulary, private, 

I- l. 66 
Voice: 

II- l, as sexual stimulation. 128 ff, 

II- 2, in inversion, 255, 290 

III- l, and erotic temperament. 
188; and virginity, 203 

N'omiting of pregnancy, 

III-l, 209 ff. 

Vulva: 

II- l, odor of, 64 

III- l, 96. 124 ff.. 148. 163 

III-2, masturbation by, 167 

Wagner, Richard, 

II- L 128. 131 

III- 2. 105 
IV, 223 

NVaist, small, 

lII-l, 21 
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Wales, divorce in ancient, 

IV. 461 

VValk, beauty of, 

II-l, 107 
ll 'aipurgisnacht, 

I-l, 134 

Waltz, origin of, 

I- 2, 57 

War and homosexuality, 

II- 2. 9 

Warens, Mme. de, 

1-2, 206 
Water, 

III- 2, association of with fire, 
338; as a mirror, 350; in folk¬ 
lore, 337; love of, 378, 433 

W'eckly sexual rhythm, 

1-1, 115 IT., 306 ff. 

Werwolf, 

1-2, 125 
Whip, the, 

111-2, 168, 194 
Whipping, 

I- 2, 115, 129 ff. 

II1-2, 193 

Whistling and inversion, 

H-2, 256, 291 
White slavery, 

IV, 302 

Whitman, Walt: 

II- l, 62 

11-2, 51 ff. 

Wife-purchase, 

IV. ancient term, 341; modern, 
403 

Wilde. Oscar, 

II- 2, 48. 63, 352 

III- 2, 352 
William III, 

II- 2, 40 

William Rufus, 
n-2, 40 

Winkelmann, 

n-2, 34 

Witches. 

1 - 1 , 202 

Witchcraft, urine in, 

III- 2, 385, 403 
Woman movement: 

11-2, 262 
IV. 4, 68, 409 ff. 

Womb, see Uterus 
Women: _ , 

I-l: auto-erotism in, 161 ff., 196; 
hysteria in. 209 ff.; masturba¬ 
tion in 169 ff.. 243 ff., 264 ff.; 


menstruation in, 86ff,, 284ff.; 
modesty in, 3, 63; night-in¬ 
spiration of, 76; as property, 
63; sexual impulse in, 3 ff. 

II-2, inversion in, 195-263 

IV, in ancient Ireland, 392; in 
Arabia, 394; Babylon, 393; 
and compulsory motherhood, 
586; and dissimulation, 412; 
and divorce, 468; economic 
independence for, 407; in 
Egypt, 393, 408; erotic char¬ 
acteristics of, 541: in Europe, 
397; and free unions, 386 ff.; 
ignorance of art of love, 520; 
and innocent men, 524; among 
Jews, 394; legal inequality, 
473; moral equality, 438, 49a; 
personal responsibility for, 
405, 469; procreative age, 634; 
In Rome, 395, 428; and sexual 
abstinence, 185 ff.; and sexual 
knowledge, 44 ff., 351; and 
Teutonic custom. 401 ff.; un¬ 
derstanding of love in. 527 
Working classes, homosexuality in, 

II- 2, 22, 213 
Wrestling, 

1-2, 70 

Yakuts and virginity, 

IV, 147 
Year, 

1-1, 134 
Yohinbin, 

III- l, 176 

Yuman Indians, sexual initiation 
in, 

IV, 88 


Zanzibar, homosexuality in, 

11-2, 19, 206, 259 
icus, 

I- l, 188 

Sola's olfactory sensibility, 

II- l, 73 

Zooerastia, 

III- l, 77 ff. 

Zoology and sexual education, 
IV. 59 
Zoophilia, 

III-l, 71, 76, 77 
Zoosadism, 

1-2, 126 

Zulus, courtship among, 

1-2, 49 
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